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FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


?  Not  what  we  have— but  what  we  use!  % 

1  Not  what  we  see-but  what  we  choose-  * 

$  These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless  * 

|  The  sum  of  human  happiness.  * 

I  The  things  nearby,  not  things  afar,  % 

t  Nor  what  we  seem,  but  what  we  are,  | 

I  These  are  the  things  that  make  or  break,  * 

|  That  gives  the  heart  its  joy  or  ache,  * 

I  Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is  true,  | 

!  Not  what  we  dream,  but  the  good  we  do!  | 

t  These  are  the  things  that  shine  like  gems,  * 

t  Like  stars,  in  heaven's  diadems.  ♦ 
%                                                                 —Selected.         % 
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SOME  ORIGINAL  RESOLUTIONS 

1.  I  will  not  be  provoking,  if  I  know  it.  _   . 

2    I  will  not  be  provoked,  if  I  can  help  it;  or,  if  I  am,  I  will  not  speak  till  1 
think  it  over,  putting  myself  in  the  other  fellow's  place. 

3.  I  will  not  be  petty.     I  will  pass  over  small  offenses  and  small  annoyances 
without  fuss  or  comment.  ,        »  , 

4.  I  will  not  insist  on  my  own  way  because  it  is  my  way.     If  the  other  lei- 
low's  is  about  as  good,  I'll  take  it.  .  „       OQOW1<_ 

5  I  will  say  what  I  think,  and  then  drop  the  subject,  especially  if  it  seems 
a  case  of  getting  hot.     Argument  doesn't  convince  after  all. 

6  1  wilf  accept  advice,  even  if  I  haven't  asked  for  it,  think  it  over  and  act 

TlwniM  the*3 other  fellow  have  the  last  world,  the  largest  half,  and  all 

^rr^nieTp'mfnerves  steady  by  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  getting 
to  bed  early,  and  avoiding  anger,  hurry  and  overwork.— Selected. 


A  NEW  YEAR 

The  fugitive  years  follow  each  other  on  their  appointed  rounds. 
Years  and  days  are  like  the  moods  of  men.  Some  are  full  of  sun- 
shine and  brightness  and  blue  skies  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers; 
others  are  gray  with  clouds  and  hints  of  rain  and  storm,  fretful- 
ness  and  complaining.  , 

The  New  Year  is  young.  It  lies  before  us.  Let  us  not  harbor 
the  belief  that  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  sure  of  our  purposes. 
Today  only  is  yours.  What  you  do  today,  and  every  day,  is  the 
essential  feature  of  your  success.     Providence  has  been  good  to 
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the  human  race  because  hopes  of  youth,  plans  of  middle-age  and 
memory's  medium  of  the  aged,  lend  enchantment  to  the  present 
and  make  life  really  worth  while. 

The  past  year  may  not  have  been  all  you  had  wished  or  hoped. 
Mourn  not  over  the  ''dead  past,"  but  wisely  improve  the  present. 
If  you  have  been  saddened  in  any  way,  you  have  had  experiences, 
which  if  properly  adjusted,  have  given  you  a  richer  hold  upon  life 
and  a  depeer  appreciation  of  things  that  are  eternal.  After  all, 
the  building  for  the  future  life  is  the  main  thing  this  life  that  now 
is,  which  is  to  end  on  earth  some  day. 

Thankfulness  is  our  crownning  glory.  The  soul  untouched  by 
this  emotion  is  without  the  quickening  power  which  marks  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.  We  must  bring  the  fruitage  of 
a  happy,  grateful  soul  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the  gift  of  His  Son, 
to  save  us  from  our  sins,  the  birth  of  whom  we  so  recently  celebrat- 
ed, or  else  we  come  before  Him  empty  handed.  If  we  come  not 
with  smiles  of  grateful  appreciation,  we  walk  in  darkness.  If  we 
carry  no  share  of  another's  burden,  we  may  still  be  weighted  with 
a  crushing  load.  If  we  lend  no  hand  to  a  fellow  wayfarer,  we 
grope  in  vain  for  friendship.  If  we  step  not  aside  to  give  a  firm- 
er footing  to  a  fallen  brother,  we  fetter  our  own  feet. 

With  a  stout  heart  and  a  persistent  cheerfulness ;  with  hope 
shining  brightly  and  courage  strengthened,  with  head  up  to  the 
sunshine,  let  us  pass  down  the  lane  of  this  New  Year  grateful  for 
life  and  what  it  holds  in  happiness  and  service — a  gratitude  that 
receives  what  it  gives,  reaps  what  has  been  sown,  and  finds  what  it 
loses — a  well-modulated  life,  tuned  to  meet  life,  as  it  comes,  with 
a  happy  heart  and  and  a  vibrant  song  of  praises  to  Him  who  is  the 
"giver  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts." 

******* 

ANNUAL   REPORT   TRAINING   SCHOOL   DAIRY 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  paying  investment  is  the  dairy,  furnish- 
ing the  combined  food  values  in  the  milk  that  builds  the  under- 
nourished boys  up  physically  and  keeps  them  strong. 
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Each  boy  has  his  portion  of  milk  daily,  a  quart,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  our  boys  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  disease  germs; 
Possibly,  some  dietician,  with  a  knowledge  of  food  values  realized 
by  drinking  milk,  would  be  curious  as  to  the  quality  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  this  dairy. 

Any  common  layman  understands  that  milk  is  necessary  if  any 
kind  of  preventive  and  curative  work  is  accomplished  among  the 
indigent. 

For  information,  and  everybody  should  have  an  interest  in  our 
state  intitutions,  we  give  the  report  of  the  school  dairy  from  Mr. 
E.  C.  Bassinger,  a  State  College  man,  whose  official  duty  is  to  in- 
spect the  dairies  in  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  Union  and  Cleveland 
counties  to  eliminate  all  cows  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  in 
butter  fat  required  by  the  government. 

First  the  herd  of  cows  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  numbers 
46  milkers,  and  out  of  that  number  32  cows  average  more  than 
300  pounds  of  butter  fat  annually,  and  the  entire  herd  averages 
9,772  pounds  of  milk  and  348.4  pounds  of  butter  fat  annually.  The 
government  does  not  recognize  a  herd  of  cows  falling  below  300 
pounds  of  butter  fat  annually.  In  plain  English  the  government 
requires  a  herd  to  measure  up  to  certain  standards. 

Since  the  Jackson  Training  School  dairy  meets  every  govern- 
ment requirement  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  out  the  information, 
knowing  the  report  to  be  correct  coming  from  one  fully  qualified 
to  judge.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  record,  the  rating  is  too 
good  to  keep  under  a  bushel,  therefore,  want  the  public  to  know 
we  are  trying  to  improve  the  herd  by  eliminating  the  inferior 
cows  as  fast  as  possible. 


-A  GLORIOUS  CHRISTMAS 

Pardon  the  slang,  "you  may  bet  your  boots",  our  boys  had  one 
of  the  j  oiliest  Christmas  days  ever  spent  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  They  had  every  thing  necessary  to  make  a  boy's  Christ- 
mas complete. 

Through  the  gracious  kindness   and  generosity  of  friends   all 
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over  the  state,  Old  Santa  came  and  filled  a  bag  with  the  good 
things  that  appeal  to  the  appetite  of  all  normal  youngsters.  Then 
along  with  the  treat  came  Mr.  D.  D.  Phoenix,  manage  of  Para- 
mount Theater,  Concord,  and  gave  for  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  a 
talkie-movie  picture  that  thrilled  them  beyond  words.  Messrs. 
Paul  McClure  and  Frank  McEachern  aided  in  this  splendid  pas- 
time by  furnishing  the  machine  and  operating  the  same. 

One  cannot  realize  without  seeing  just  exactly  what  this  re- 
creation meant  to  the  school.  Our  boys  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  movies  as  the  children  of  the  city  do,  and  their 
desire  for  such  amusement  is  as  strong  as  that  of  other  young- 
sters, as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  people  of  varying  ages. 

This  was  a  most  wonderful  Christmas  gift  upon  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  named,  and  each  one  may  rest  assured  the  entire  school 
will  hold  most  delightful  memories  for  this  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  boys  on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Saviour. 

Neither  was  this  the  last  of  the  generous  deeds  that  contribu- 
ted to  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  for  there  were  others.  One  of  out- 
standing facts  that  appealed  and  pleased  the  boys  greatly  was  the 
gift  of  a  football  for  each  of  the  sixteen  cottages  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Propst,  one  of  Concord's  wide-awake  and  progressive  citizens. 
Surely  Mr.  Propst  knows  the  problems  of  a  boy  are  best  settled 
when  engaged  in  good  and  wholesome  outdoor  sport. 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  makes  a 
gracious  bow  to  these  fine  gentlement,  Messrs.  D.  D.  Phoenix, 
Paul  McClure,  Frank  McEachern  and  J.  W.  Propst  for  their  kind- 
ly interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  receive  but  little  of  the 
worldly  goods.  Remember,  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto 
of  the  least  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

******* 

A  NOTE  OF  APPRECIATION 

There  are  always  about  five  hundred  boys  at  this  institution  who 
are  looking  for  Santa  Claus  and  the  good  things  that  he  brings, 
and  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  the  jolly   old  fellow  has 
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not  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  bringing  with  him  a  generous 
Christmas  treat  for  every  boy  at  the  School. 

These  annual  visits  have,  been  the  result  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  dominating  the  hearts  of  good  friends  throughout  the 
state,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare,  the  success  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys. 

The  donations  listed  below  give  ample  evidence  that  this  spirit 
is  still  alive,  and  again  provided  a  bountiful  treat. 

To  each  contributor  the  boys  and  every  one  connected  with  the 
the  institution  in  any  capacity,  extend  most  heartfelt  thanks  and 
appreciation. 
■  Those  contributing  to  the  Boys'  Christmas  Fund  were : 

A  Friend,  Concord  , $  5.00 

Herman  Cone,  Greensboro 25.00 

Davidson  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Curry  F.  Lopp,  Supt.,  Lexington  ......  5.00 

P.  H.  Fleming  Supt.  Public  Welfare,  Burlington  5.00 

Rowan  County  Charity  Organization,  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Supt 5.00 

Mrs.   G.   T.  Roth,  Elkin 5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,  Charlotte  5.00 

W.  M.  Newton,  Pasadena,  California  2.50 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison    Charlotte  50.00 

Rotary  Club,  High  Point 15.00 

A  Friend,  South   Carolina —  ,5.00 

Forsyth  County,    (General  Fund)    10.00 

Bernard  M.   Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Iredell  County  Welfare  Department,  Statesville, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert    Supt 5.00 

L.  D.  Coltrane,  Concord  - 2.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gregory  and  Friends,  Cooleemee 7.00 

Spartan  Grain  &  Mill  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 5.00 

O.  G.  Reynolds,  Supt.  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham  6.00 

Judge  W.  M.  Yorke    Greensboro  5.00 

Juvenile  Commission,  Greensboro  4.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Myers,  Charlotte - 5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 5.00 

Mecklenburg    County 40.00 

A  Friend,  Charlotte  2.00 

Duplin  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  Supt.  6.00 

Wayne  County  Welfare  Dept    J.  A.  Best,  Supt 10.00 

A  Friend  Concord  15.00 
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Rockingham  County  15.00 

New  Hanover  County   10.00 

Cabarrus  Cash  Grocery  Co.,  Concord  -  10.00 

A  Friend,  Charlotte i-00 

W.  J.  Swink,  China  Grove  50.00 

Durham  County  Welfare  Dept.,  W.  E.  Stanley,  Supt 10.00 

Wake  County  Welfare  Dept.,  Earl  M.  Smith, 

Boys'   Probation    Officer 1°-00 


$370.50 


F.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co.,  Concord  1100  suckers 

J.  W.  Propst,  Jr.,  Concord  16  Footballs 

A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotte,  6  Boxes 
Apples  5  ct.  package  Mints  and  5  ct.  stick  of  peanut  butter  can- 
dy for  each  boy. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


THE    NEW    YEAR 
"A   flower  unblown;    a  book  un- 
read: 

A    tree    with    fruit    unharvest- 
ed; 

A  path  untrod;   a  house  whose 
rooms 

Lack     yet     the     heart's     divine 
perfumes ; 

A    landscape    whose   border   lies 

In     silent     shade     'neath     silent 
skies ; 

A   wonderous    fountain   yet  un- 
sealed ; 

A  casket  with  its  gifts  conceal- 
ed:— 

This     is     the     year     that     you 
awaits 

Beyond    tomorrow's        mystic 
gates." 


This    is    a    bissextile    year.        Stop, 
look    and    listen    before    you    leap. 
— o — - 

This  is  a  leap  year.  Let's  all  make 
it  a  heap  year  before  it  ends,  and  not 
convert   it  into   a   sleep   year. 

Contentment  is  one  thing  people 
do  not  try  to  borrow  from  you.  This 
is  one  advantage  over  wealth. 
- — o — 
It  is  estimated  that  the  depres- 
sion has  cost  this  country  $26,000,- 
000,000.  It  wasn't  worth  it  by  six 
ciphers. 

■ — o — 
A   French  husband  threw  his  wife 
off    a    100-foot    cliff.        He    claims    it 
was  a  bluff.     His  wife  says  he  is  a 
bluffer. 

— o— 
If  the   country  is  ruined,   as   a  lot 


of  people  say  it  is  a  horde  of  them 
are  trying  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
wreck. 

Something      is      tragically      wrong 
with    a   country   in   which    prices   are 
rising    and    wages    are    falling.        A 
sane  adjustment  is   sadly  needed. 
— o — 

From  the  looks  of  things  now  it 
seems  more  people  are  spending 
their  time  in  worrying  about  the 
government  debts  than  they  are 
about  their   own. 

- — o — 

A  real  down-right,  honest-to-good- 
ness  optimist  is  one  who  believes  the 
people  should  support  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  government  sup- 
port the  people. 

— o — 

What  business  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  more  orders  from 
customers  and  less  from  other  peo- 
ple who  tell  how  business  should  be 
run,  what  profits  should  be;  and 
wages  paid.  Business  should  have 
a  free  hand  to  conduct  its  own  busi- 
ness. 

— o — 

The  fine  little  realm  of  Finland 
pays  Uncle  Sam  her  war  debts  in 
hard  cash,  and  the  rest  of  them 
gives  us  hard  names  because  they 
owe  us.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  money  and  monotonous  dia- 
tribes. 

— o — 

A  report  comes  from  Texas  of  a 
rainbow   that   was    upside   down.    I'm 
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not  surprised.  From  the  specula- 
tions in  prospective  oil  wells  in  the 
Lone  Star  state,  so  many  people 
have  been  chasing  and  walking  on 
rainbows  that  they  have  bent  the 
bow  the  other  way.  The  wonder  to 
me  is  that  there  are  any  rainbows  in 
Texas  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  content- 
ment being  great  riches.  But  so 
few  people  are  seeking  this  kind  of 
wealth.  Wipe  out  completely  ev- 
erything disagreeable  from  all  your 
yesterdays.  Start  the  year  1936 
with  a  clean  slate,  and  write  upon  it 
only  those  things  that  are  lovely 
and  loveable.  These  are  the  best 
rules  for  a  peaceful  mind  and  a  con- 
tented  life. 

A  Durham  paterfamilias  has  a 
very  precocious  little  son  some  three 
years  of  age.  A  few  days  ago  the 
mother  gave  him  a  whipping  for  run- 
ning away.  After  he  had  gotten 
through  with  the  sobbing  and  snif- 
fing of  such  a  chastisement,  the 
youngster  got  his  little  chair  and 
seating  himself  before  his  mother  he 
began  to  sing,  "I  wonder  why  I'm 
not  pleasing  you  now?"  The  wonder 
was  no  one  knew  he  could  sing,  and 
the  incident  was  hard  for  the  ma- 
terfamilias  to  keep  a  straight  face. 
— o — 

When  a  certain  parson  and  his 
wife  visited  one  of  his  parishioners 
the  other  evening,  and  was  invited  to 
take  supper,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  parson  read  a  bit  of  scripture. 
The  hostess  turned  to  six-year-old 
Johnny  and  said:  "Go  into  the  liv- 
ing room   and   get   the   Bible.        You 


knew — the  big  book  Uiat  we  ail  read 
so  much."  Johnny  went  out  and 
returned  in  a  half  minute  with  a 
big  mail  order  catalog.  The  mother 
hostess  almost  fainted. 
— o — 

Annoyance  is  certainly  annoying. 
Worry  is  a  disease.  It  leaves  lines 
on  your  face  and  marks  on  your 
mind  which  time  will  never  eradi- 
cate. Learn  to  face  things  as  they 
come,  and  when  they  come,  with 
calm  deliberation.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  ontrol  events,  but  we  can 
control  our  attitude  towards  them.  A. 
contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast. 
— o — 
THIS  IS  LEAP  YEAR 

What  makes  the  leap  year  leap? 
1936  leaps  into  prominence  over 
the  past  three  years  because  it  will 
have  366  days  instead  of  365.  The 
astronomers  of  Julius  Caeser  in  46 
B.  C.  determined  the  solar  year  at 
365  days  and  six  hours.  The  extra 
hours  were  set  aside  and  added  to 
each  fourth  year  as  an  extra  day. 
In  Caesar's  time  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary was  counted  twice  in  order  to 
account   for   the   extra   day. 

The  correct  name  for  leap  year  is 
"Bissextile,"  the  name  "leap  year" 
coming  from  the  English  and  adopt- 
ed by  them  because  in  leap  year  the 
original  day  of  any  event  is  leapd 
over.  That  is  if  a  birthday  comes 
on  December  10,  a  Tuesday,  in  1935, 
December  10  will  fall  on  Thursday 
in  1936,  a  leap  year. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  custom  or 
belief  that  women  are  supposed  to 
propose  marriage  instead  of  the  men 
during  leap  year  is  not  known,  but 
such  belief  is  traced  by  some  histor- 
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ians  to  an  ancient  law  passed  in  mr.ke  her  his  lawful  wife,  he  may- 
Scotland  about  1288.  This  law  stat-  be  fined  according  to  the  richness  of 
ed,  "any  maiden  of  high  or  low  es-  his  estate,  unless  he  can  make  it  ap- 
tate  has  the  liberty  to  bespeak  the  pear  that  he  was  betrothed  to  some 
man  she  likes,   and   if  he  refuses   to  other  woman." 


WHICH  IS  YOUR  CLASS? 

Do  you  belong  to  the  jawbone  class, 

The  class  of  folks  who  talk 
About  the  many  things  they'll  do, 

The  paths  of  fame  they'll  walk  ? 
Who  boast  about  their  conquered  worlds 

And  deeds  right  nobly  done, 
While  yet  their  efforts  end  with  words, 

No  task  is  e'er  begun  ? 

Do  you  belong  to  the  wishbone  class, 

The  class  of  folks  who  long 
That  wealth  and  fame  might  flow  to  them 

For  just  a  little  song? 
Who  wish  that  ease  might  be  their  lot, 

And  praise  their  fortune,  too, 
While  all  the  while  they  nod  and  smile, 

And  naught  but  nothing  do? 

Do  you  belong  to  the  backbone  class, 

The  class  of  folks  who  work 
From  early  morn  till  late  at  night, 

And  never  duty  shirk? 
Who  dig  right  in  and  fight  their  way 

Toward  the  grand  success, 
That  waits  around  for  folks  who  give, 

And  always  do  their  best  ? 

— Selected. 
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PAROLE,  THE  CHECK  REIN  ON 
REPEATERS 


Crime  and  criminals,  like  taxes 
and  death,  are  with  us  always.  A 
press  which  chronicles  daily  happen- 
ings must  print  crime  news,  because 
the  motives  prompting  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  often  are  more  inter- 
esting, more  important  from  a  social 
sense,  than  the  crime  itself. 

The  approaching  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  brings 
the  crime  problem  in  that  State  again 
to  the  foreground.     Will  a  system  of 


(Richmond  Times-Dispatch) 

ty  to  prisoners,  and  regarded  as  a 
humanitarian  devoting  his  life  to  an 
unpleasant  task,  Major  Youell  is  of 
the  opinion  that  society  is  to  blame 
for  existing  conditions. 

"The  crime  problem  will  never  be 
solved,"  Major  Youell  said  in  an  in- 
terview, "until  its  roots  are  cut  out; 
until  its  sources  are  destroyed  in  ju- 
venile delinquency.  It  goes  back  to 
the  general  base  of  environment. 

"Living  under  the   slum  conditions 


probation,  parole  and  indeterminate  that  prevail  in  metropolitan  areas, 
sentences  lessen  the  crime  wave,  re- 
duce public  expenditures  which  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  citizens'  tax  dol- 
lar, and  aid  the  process  of  regener- 
ating first  offenders  to  a  point  where 
they  again  may  lead  useful  lives? 

Major  Rice  M.  Youell,  superinten- 
dent   of   the   Virginia    State    Peniten- 


it  is  as  natural  for  young  boys  to 
slide  into  delinquency  as  the  fortu- 
nate youths  to  slide  into  college.  The 
solution  lies  in  slum  clearance,  ade- 
quate recreation  for  children  of  the 
slums,  by  more  intensive  effort  by 
character  building  agencies,  better 
plans   for  use  of   idle  time,   and   the 


tiary,  favors    probation,    parole    and      proper    amount    of    work.     Then,    of 


indeterminate  sentences.  Many  years 
of  intimate  contact  with  criminals, 
plus  earnest  study  along  social  lines, 
have  given  Superintendent  Youell  a 
knowledge  and  background  which  fits 
him  to  discuss,  authoritatively,  the 
subject  of  crime  and  criminals. 

He  placed  his  views  before  the  last 
legislature,  at  the  request  of  the  law- 
makers, and  he  will  be  back  early 
next  year  renewing  his  plea  for  a 
change  in  Virginia's  judicial  system. 
Because  of  the  public  interest  in  this 
subject,  Major  Youell  was  asked  to 
give  an  outline  of  his  views.  Known 
as  a  prison  executive  who  maintains 
discipline  but  will  not  tolerate  cruel- 


course,  the  churches  have  a  great  op- 
portunity in  helping  to  solve  this 
problem. 

"Many  of  our  citizens  get  alarmed 
about  so-called  crime  waves,  and  yet, 
to  what  extent  is  society  really  re- 
sponsible for  that  condition?  Prison- 
ers no  longer  wear  striped  uniforms 
in  many  States,  yet  when  released 
ufter  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  his 
debt  to  society  and  has  been  told  to 
go  forth  and  sin  no  more,  he  meets 
the  following  conditions: 

"Many  business  houses  refuse  to 
engage  a  former  prisoner.  Even  our 
Government  agencies  will  not  give 
him  employment.     I  often  receive  let- 
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ters  from  ex-prisoners  who  beg  me 
to  secure  some  form  of  work  for  them 
so  they  can  support  themselves.  It 
is  folly  to  think  that  citizens  should 
ask  for  more  stringent  laws  to  com- 
bat crime,  when  at  the  same  time 
they  refuse  to  offer  a  means  of  live- 
lihood to  those  who.  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  engage  in  honest  endeavors, 
but  are  unable  to  do  so  for  lack  of 
opportunity. 

"There  are,  of  course,  some  releas- 
ed prisoners  who  have  no  intention 
of  ever  returning  to  honest  pursuits. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  desire  to  go 
straight,  and  surely  they  are  in  need 
of  a  helping  hand. 

"When  we  bear  in  mind  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  committed  to  the  pen- 
itentiary are  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  that  more  are  received  at  the 
age  of  19  than  any  other  age,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  people 
who  become  involved  in  the  toils  of 
the  law  do  so  in  early  life. 

"The  home  is  the  unit  of  our 
American  citizenship  and  all  of  our 
efforts  should  be  toward  making  bet- 
ter homes  in  our  land.  More  work 
and  effort  on  prevention.  Build  a 
fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  keep 
them  from  falling  over,  rather  than 
hauling  them  off  in  an  ambulance  af- 
ter they  have  fallen  over  the  cliff.  A 
greater  effort  to  prevent  people  from 
doing  the  ugly  things  which  land 
them  in  prison." 

"It  has  often  been  said  the  period 
in  which  we  live  may  well  be  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  of  a  new  age 
in  the  history  of  our  country,"  Major 
Youell  continued.  "We,  as  citizens 
of  this  nation,  should  be  laying  the 


groundwork  for  a  New  Deal  for  our 
youth  so  that  it  will  grow  into  law 
abiding  citizens. 

"Some  outlet  must  exist  for  its  ener- 
gies and  if  it  cannot  be  directed  along 
the  proper  channels,  it  will  ultimately 
lead  to  crime.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  our  Government  agencies 
call  so  many  conferences  to  discuss 
means  of  apprehending  the  criminal 
and  yet  do  little  to  eradicate  the  very 
conditions  which  create  those  who  are 
branded  a  'menace  to  society.' 

"If  more  youth  organizations  ex- 
isted in  our  country  today,  I  am  sure 
the  position  which  I  now  hold  would  in 
time  become  unnecessary.  Prisoners 
exist  only  because  conditions  which 
send  men  to  prison  exist.  The  cost  of 
crime  in  our  country  is  a  large  item 
in  money,  but  the  cost  in  wasted  lives 
far  surpases  the  money. 

"We  have  need  in  our  State  machin- 
ery for  an  adult  probation  system, 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole. 
These  should,  of  course,  be  handled  on 
an  efficient  basis  with  trained  person- 
nel. Politics  should  not  enter  into 
this,  else  we  had  better  not  adopt  the 
system. 

"I  shall  not  go  into  detail  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  above  subjects,  but 
when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  all  the  States  are 
employing  such  a  system,  except  Mis- 
sissijppi,  Florida  and  Virginia,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  we  are  out  of 
step. 

"I  am  aware  that  in  a  few  States 
abuses  and  inefficiency  have  hurt  the 
cause  of  probation,  indeterminate 
sentences  and  parole.  To  those  crit- 
ics of  the  parole  system  who  point 
out  Dillinger,  'Pretty  Boy'  Floyd  and 
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'Baby  Face'  Nelson  as  reasons  why 
the  parole  privilege  should  be  spar- 
ingly exercised,  Sanford  Bates,  di- 
rector of  Federal  prisons  at  Wash- 
ington, said: 

1  'To  condemn  the  parole  sys- 
tem because  of  such  men  is  a 
gross  error.  They  should  have 
been  kept  in  jail,  but  who  could 
predict  what  they  would  do?  If 
a  patient  released  by  a  hospital 
carries  a  cane,  and  if  that  pa- 
tient strikes  someone  with  that 
cane,  would  there  be  an  argu- 
ment never  to  give  a  cane  to  an 
invalid?' 

"The  parole  system  is  about  90  per 
cent  perfect.  Some  of  the  menaces 
now  linked  with  crime  throughout 
our  country  are  a  few  lawyers  with 
not  the  proper  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  slow  pace  of  justice,  faulty 
apprehension  and  in  some  instances 
abuse  of  bail  bond." 

How  can  the  average  citizens  help 
to  curb  crime?  Major  Youell  points 
as  a  way.     He  says: 

"Many  citizens  take  far  too  little 
interest  in  their  government  and 
crime.  In  most  cases  citizens  take 
little  or  no  interest  until  someone 
steals  their  car  or  some  relative  gets 
into  trouble.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  you  and  belongs  to 
me.  We  can  do  much  by  our  own 
lives  and  influence  to  help  others  to 
be  good  citizens.  We  are  creatures 
of  habit,  and  while  we  are  young  is 


the  time  for  us  to  form  the  habits  of 
good  citizenship.  I  often  think  of  a 
boy  with  whom  I  went  to  school,  who 
would  cut  the  bases  in  a  baseball 
game,  if  the  umpire  was  not  looking, 
and  he  has  been  cutting  bases  ever 
since  he  left  school.  We  must  not 
take  short  cuts  in  anything  we  en- 
gage in,  if  we  expect  to  be  good  citi- 
zens. 

"The  Governors  of  Virginia,  I  be- 
lieve, have  appointed  able  and  effi- 
cient members  to  our  State  Prison 
Board  and  this  board  has  worked 
hard  on  the  problem  without  finan- 
cial compensation.  The  Federal  law, 
known  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  be- 
came effective  on  January  19,  1934. 
This  act  had  for  its  purpose  the  elim- 
ination of  convict-made  goods  from 
the  open  market  on  the  theory  that 
such  goods  had  a  bad  effect  on  out- 
side industries  and  labor.  So  we  here 
in  Virginia  have  adopted  the  State- 
use  system  for  the  employments  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  State. 

"All  of  us  have  at  some  time 
or  another  felt  the  urge  to  break 
the  law  in  some  manner,  but 
most  of  us  find  within  ourselves 
forces  strong  enough  to  keep  us 
from  so  doing,  and  we  should  do 
wlvat  vje  can  to  help  create  such 
restraining  forces  in  our  weaker 
brothers  in  order  that  they,  too, 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations to  break  the  law." 


A  man  must  be  worse  than  infidel  who  does  not  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  or  has  not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 

— Washington. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LAMPS 

By  Rose  Altizer  Bray 


What  kind  of  lamps  did  the  300 
picked  men  of  Gideon  hide  within 
their  pitchers  as  they  stole  up  on  the 
Midianites,  about  3,000  years  ago? 
Or  to  go  further  back  say  25,000 
years,  how  did  the  Cro-Magnard  see 
to  paint  mammoths,  bison,  horses, 
cave  bears  and  reindeer  upon  the 
walls  of  caves  in  France  and  Spain? 
And  before  these  Cro-Magnan  ar- 
tists, what  did  the  Neanderthal  men, 
who  nourished  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years,  do  for  light  by  night? 

The  skin-wrapped  Neanderthal 
man  and  his  wives  and  children 
squatted  about  the  fire,  which  was 
important  as  a  protection  against 
beasts  of  prey  as  well  as  for  light 
and  heat.  Probably  they  started  a 
blaze  by  hacking  a  piece  of  iron  py- 
rites with  a  flint,  among  dry  leaves. 
These  implements  have  been  found 
near  each  other  in  prehistoric  settle- 
ments. If  they  wished  to  explore  a 
cave  to  see  whether  it  were  infested 
by  cave  lions,  bears,  or  hyenas,  their 
only  light  was  burning  brands. 

But  the  Cro-Magnards  to  whom 
these  rough  fellows  had  to  give  way 
were  much  more  clever  men.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  thousands  of 
years  during  which  they  occupied 
Western  Europe  they  did  not  learn 
to  cook  their  food;  to  make  pottery; 
to  build,  unless  it  were  a  rude  skin 
tent,  or  to  raise  grain  or  vegetables. 
But  they  did  make  stone  and  ivory 
statuettes;  they  carved  on  reindeer 
bone,  and  for  lighting  the  caves  they 
used  lamps — shallow  soapstone  af- 
fairs in  which  animal  fat  or  fish  oil 


was  burnt.  These  lamps  somewhat 
resembled  the  saucer  which  your  child 
models  in  clay  at  kindergarten — a 
saucer  by  courtesy.  Seashells  and 
the  skulls  of  animals  were  also  used. 
After  many  centuries,  men  learned 
to  place  reeds  and  Tushes  in  the  fat 
for  wicks.  The  Eskimos  still  use 
such  lights.  Later  on  by  the  time  of 
the  lake-dwellers  when  cloth  was 
woven,  rags  were  used  for  wicks.  The 
containers  were  by  this  time  of 
bronze  or  pottery. 

About  400  years,  B.  C.,  Cheops, 
Chephren,  and  Mycerinus  doubtless 
examined  by  these  "miserable  flickers 
the  progress  workmen  had  made  on 
the  interiors  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  Cretan  lady  of  Cnossus,  in 
2000,  B.  C,  for  all  her  bajthtub  with 
running  water,  her  corsets  and 
flounced  skirt,  had  to  make  her  toilet 
for  an  evening  bull  fight  by  this  dim 
light.  The  elegance  of  the  carved  or 
painted  marble  cylinder  which  she 
used  for  a  lampstand  may  have  been 
compensation  for  the  dimness.  At 
any  rate,  she  had  the  best  light  there 
was,  and  was  no  doubt  satisfied. 

About  1000,  B.  C,  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  for  the  temple  a  sev- 
en-branched golden  candlestick,  "with 
the  tongs  thereof  and  the  snuff  dish- 
es thereof"  of  pure  gold.  "And  thou 
shalt  make  the  seven  lamps  thereof." 
These  directions  seem  to  conflict  un- 
till  we  learn  that  there  were  no  can- 
dles in  Moses'  day,  and  that  the  word 
candlesticks  was  formerly  used  for 
any  support  on  which  lights  were  fix- 
ed. The  tongs  and  snuff  dishes  would 
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indicate  that  the  Greek  lamp  was  at 
that  time  in  ceremonial  use. 

The  .  commonest  form  of  Greek 
lamp  resembled  a  squat  teapot  with  a 
spout  or  nozzle  for  the  wick  at  one 
end,  and  a  handle  at  the  other.  An- 
other type  had  a  number  of  holes  for 
wicks  but  no  nozzles.  Cloth  or  rolls 
of  tow  formed  the  wicks.  The  lamps 
were  of  metai,  principally  bronze,  or 
of  baked  earth  or  terra  cotta.  Oft- 
en the  name  of  the  maker  appeared 
on  the  bottom.  Many  of  the  molds 
used  for  shaping  those  of  terra  cotta 
exist  today.  These  classic  lamps 
were  in  general  use  in  Greece  by  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  and  had  long 
before  been  used  in  temples,  as  cited 
above,  and  in  other  places  where  a 
permanent   light   was   needed. 

However,  getting  back  to  Gideon 
and  his  son,  who  were  trying  to 
wrest  the  promised  land  from  the 
Midianites,  after  Moses'  death,  it 
seems  likely  that  they  had  the  every- 
day open  lamps,  rather  than  those 
with  spouts,  or  torches,  the  only  al- 
ternative. A  torch  would  be  an  un- 
handy thing  to  carry  in  a  pitcher. 

In  backward  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe  the  open  lamp  persisted  at 
least  down  to  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 
Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee 
says  of  the  hall  at  Camelot.  King 
Arthur's  fortress:  "A  bronze  dish 
half  full  of  boarding  house  1  utter 
with  a  blazing  rag  floating  in  it  was 
the  thing  that  produced  what  was 
regarded  as  light.  A  lot  of  these 
hung  along  the  walls  and  modified 
the  dark,  just  toned  it  down  enough 
to  make  it  dismal.  If  you  went  out 
at  night,  your  servant  carried  torch- 


A  noted  hanging  lamp  of  the  Greek 
type  made  about  400  B.  C.  by  a  man 
named  Callinachus  was  of  gold.  It 
was  kept  burning  night  and  day  in 
the  temple  sacred  to  Minerva  in  Ath- 
ens, but  it  was  filled  with  oil  only 
once  a  year.  The  wick  was  of  Cai'- 
pasian  flax,  said  to  be  the  least  com- 
bustible of  all  flax.  It  is  now  known 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  cotton.  The 
under  part  of  such  hanging  lamps 
held  the  decorations,  for  example,  si- 
rens, satyrs,  the  foreparts  of  lions, 
dolphins,  or  masks  of  Medusa  or  of 
Pan.  Bronze  was  the  material  most 
often  used  for  this  formal  type. 

The  torches  of  that  time  were 
sometimes  protected  by  bronze  guards 
and  handles.  In  Athens  bronze  lamps 
with  covers  to  protect  the  flames 
from  the  wind,  lanterns  in  effect, 
were  also  used. 

One  can  imagine  the  young  charms 
of  Cleopatra  revealed  by  the  waver- 
ing flames  of  a  hanging  lamp  in  the 
citadel  of  Alexandria,  as  she  sprang 
ccquettishly  out  of  the  unrolled  rug 
before  Julius  Caesar.  It  must  have 
been  hard  to  be  coquettish  while 
jumping  out  of  a  rug,  but  Cleopatra 
was  equal  to  it.  One  can  imagine  al- 
so the  unromantic  glinting  of  the 
light  upon  the  bald  head  of  the  53- 
year-old  philanderer.  But  then  Cleo- 
patra was  not  looking  for  romance. 
She  was  all  for  Cleopatra  and  help 
in  her  war. 

At  home,  perhaps  Caesar  had  can- 
dle-light by  which  to  survey  his 
young  wife.  Calpurna — she  who 
must  be  above  reproach — for  we  find 
wax-lights  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  earliest  candles  were  a  sort  of 
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torch  made  of  pieces  of  bark,  vines, 
or  wood  dipped  in  beeswax  or 
tallow,  tied  together  and  held  in 
the  hand.  The  next  step  was  to  at- 
tach a  cup  to  catch  the  drippings.  So 
the  candlestick  with  its  bobeche  to 
keep  the  wax  from  the  table  was 
evolved.  Wax  candles  in  the  middle 
ages  were  expensive  and  were  there- 
fore reserved  for  religious  ceremonies. 
The  tallow  dip.  was  long  the  standard. 
Indeed,  in  remote  sections  of  Ameri- 
ca molds  for  making  tallow  candles 
at  home  were  regulation  articles  of 
household  plenishing  down  to  our 
grandmothers'  day.  One  of  these  molds 
may  be  seen  in  the  Virginia  State 
Musaum.  Early  candles  had  rush 
wicks,  hence  the  term  "rushlights." 
An  interesting  custom  which  came 
into  use  about  the  eleventh  century 
was  that  of  blessing  the  candles  for 
the  entire  year  on  Candlemas  Day. 

Christopher  Columbus  looked  at  the 
angry  faces  of  his  mutinous  men  by 
candlelight.  His  flat  candlestick  was 
probably  of  hardwood  with  a  short 
stem  rising  from  a  sort  of  dish.  The 
candle  was  fixed  upon  a  spike.  Can- 
dlesticks like  this  date  with  certain- 
ty as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  are  probably  older. 

Such  a  lantern  as  that  in  the  pho- 
tograph may  have  been  in  Shake- 
speare's mind  when  he  wrot:  "How 
far  this  little  candle  throws  his 
beams!  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world."  The  lantern  shown 
is  of  pierced  tin,  with  a  socket  inside 
for  the  candle. 

After  the  early  wooden  candle- 
sticks described  above,  iron,  bronze 
and  copper  were  the  materials  used. 
About  the  time  of  William  and  Mary 


in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hold- 
ers began  to  assume  a  new  elegance, 
silver  now  being  the  desired  materi- 
al. Somewhat  later  Sheffield  plate, 
silver  plate  and  china  came  into 
vogue.  The  c  andlestick  passed 
through  a  stage  of  rocco  ornateness 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  renew- 
ed appreciaction  of  the  simple  balus- 
ter stem  as  exemplified  by  the  Adam 
style  of  about  1770. 

An  interesting  pewter  candlestick 
of  a  date  somewhere  around  1824 
made  by  William  Calder,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  is  called  a  courting  lamp.  Let 
those  who  delight  in  talking  down 
the  present  day  "younger  generation" 
and  its  parking  in  dark  spots  take 
note  that  this  candlestick  is  a  small 
affair.  Did  the  use  of  the  courting 
stick,  by  means  of  which  sweethearts 
could  whisper  to  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  the  family,  persist  down 
to  its  day,  or  was  it  a  sop  of  respec- 
tability during  the  notorious  practice 
of  building? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each 
succeeding  form  of  lighting  supplant- 
ed the  earlier  sort.  Some  kind  of 
lamp  existed  all  during  the  hey-day 
of  the  candle.  The  iron  Betty  lamp, 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Greek 
lamp,  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in 
1620.  The  Pilgrims  probably  adopt- 
ed it  during  their  sojourn  in  Holland. 
One  surmises  that  during  the  Cru- 
sade some  felow  of  one  of  the  newly 
crystallized  Germanic  races  was 
lucky  enough  to  return  home,  and 
brought  with  him  a  lamp,  more  than 
likely  looted  an  Eastern  town,  which 
his  people  copied. 

The  early  New  England  colonists 
■continued  to  use  the  Betty  lamp,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  in  Phila- 
delphia Benjamin  Franklin  had  fash- 
ioned a  better  sort  with  two  round 
wick  tubes.  It  was  Franklin  who  al- 
so suggested  the  braided  cotton  wick. 
Two  years  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  M.  Legers  of  Paris  intro- 
duced the  flat  lampwick  and  the 
spurwheei  for  adjusting  it  and, so  reg- 
ulating the  flame.  Soon  afterward 
the  glass  chimney  was  accidentally 
invented.  A  Swiss  laboratory  work- 
man discovered  that  a  broken  glass 
bottle  placed  over  a  lamp  burner  sud- 
denly made  the  flame  brilliant  and 
steady.  Many  candlesticks  as  well  as 
lamps  were  thereafter  equipped  with 
chimneys. 

As  to  fuel,  animal  fats,  whale,  fish 
and  vegetable  oils  were  used  until 
considerably  less  than  a  century  ago. 
It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  kero- 
sene or  "coal  oil"  was  not  introduced 
until  about  the  time  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  At  this  period  we 
also  find  the  first  lamps  with  two 
parallel  flat  wicks  and  two  flames.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Times-Dispatch 
an  interesting  article  by  "Jay-Bee" 
descrbes  and  illustrates  different  types 


of  oil  lamps,  including  the  student 
lamp  which  followed  those  with  double 
wicks. 

Another  little-known  fact  is  that  gas 
as  an  illuminant  begun  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  about  1817;  that  is, 
almost  50  years  before  kerosene.  The 
knowledge  should  inspire  a  new  re- 
spect for  the  hoary,  now  all-but- 
forgotten  joke  about  the  farmer  who 
blew  out  the  gas. 

And  now,  of  course,  the  electric 
light.  Comparatively  new  as  it  is,  it 
has  come  a  long  way  from  its  begin- 
nings as  the  arc  light.  An  old  car- 
bon filament  lamp  excites  almost  as 
much  interest  as  a  rare  antique,  now 
that  we  have  the  cheaper,  more  effi- 
cint  tungsten  filament.  Perhaps  our 
grandchildren  will  go  gadding  over 
the  country  in  search  of  "those 
quaint  old  white  glass  electric  light 
shades,"  shaped  like  a  stiffened  pet- 
ticoat with  a  ruffle  around  the  bot- 
tom. And  very  soon,  no  doubt,  our 
indirect  lighting  systems  and  lamps 
which  stimulate  daylight  will  give 
place  to  new  improvements.  I  won- 
der what  they  will  be. 


A  WELL-CHOSEN  LIBRARY 


Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library.  A 
company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be  picked 
out  of  all  civilized  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have  set  in 
best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom.  The  men 
themselves  were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of 
interruption,  fenced  by  etiquette;  but  the  thought  which  they 
did  not  uncover  to  their  bosom  friends  is  here  written  out  in 
transparent  words  to  us,  the  stranger  of  another  age. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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YOUNG  TUMBLEWEED 


By  Dee 

Wait  a  minute,  Dad,"  Susan  called, 
from  over  a  soapy  panful  of  noon 
dishes.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  before 
you  go." 

Mr.  Cottrill  turned  back  into  the 
dim  coolness  of  the  little  adobe  house. 
"Well,  I'm  not  in  any  hurry  to  get 
out  in  that  August  sun  again,"  he  re- 
marked. "Hottest  summer  I've  ever 
seen  in  New  Mexico,  and  that's  pretty 
hot.     What  is  it,  Sue?" 

Susan  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron 
and  brushed  back  a  bronze  curl  that 
had  fallen  over  her  eyes.  "Dad,  it's 
something  about  Juan.  Something 
nice." 

"Oh,  about  Young  Tumbleweed?" 
her  father  grunted.  "How  could 
anything  about  him  be  nice?" 

Susan  overlooked  the  gibe.  "Juan's 
become  an  honorable  gentltman — an 
upright  ten  year  old  senor.  He 
hasn't  told  me  any  lies  for  a  solid 
week,  and  he's  kept  his  promises. 
Isn't  that  dandy?" 

"Humph,"  was  all  her  father  said. 
"And  Dad,  I  wanted  to  as  you," 
Susan  went  on,  her  brows  puckering 
into  a  little  anxious  frown,  "Can't 
Juan  ride  the  horses?  Dinty  won't 
ever  let  him.  He — he  acts  as  if  Juan 
might  steal  them."  "Well,  he  might," 
said  Mr.  Cottrill  gruffly.  Then,  see- 
ing how  Susan's  gray  eyes  clouded 
over,  he  grumbled,  "Don't  be  an  idiot 
Sue.  You'll  never  get  anywhere  with 
that  little  Mex.  He's  never  had  any 
care  or  any  home,  and  he's  got  no 
real  character  to  work  on.  He'll  al- 
ways  be    a   liar    and   a   thief.        You 


Dunsing 

might    as    well    quit    meddling    with 


him. 

"Dad,  those  things  aren't  true," 
Susan  flared.  "I've  done  a  lot  with 
Juan  already." 

"Let  him  alone.  He'll  drift  on  his 
way  in  a  week  or  two,  and  we'll  be 
well  rid  of  him." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  rid  of 
him!" 

"It's  the  only  way,  Sue,"  Mr.  Cot- 
trill insisted.  "I've  known  a  lot  of 
Mexicans.  You  can't  trust  them." 
Abruptly  he  changed  the  subject. 
"Are  you  riding  after  your  lost  sheep 
this  afternoon?" 

"Yes,  right  away.  I  don't  think 
they've  strayed  far." 

Mr.  Cottrill  went  outside  to  his 
work,  and  Susan  turned  back  to  her 
dishpan.  This  intolerant  attitude  of 
her  dad's  worried  her.  Of  course 
Juan  had  kept  them  all  in  a  turmoil 
since  that  evening  three  weeks  ago, 
when  he  had  knocked  at  their  door, 
his  big  brown  eyes  shining  wistfully 
out  of  an  alkali-caked  face,  his  mouth 
puckered  in  a  fear-defying  whistle. 

First  of  all,  he  had  picked  up 
numerous  bits  of  property  around  the 
house — a  tiny  sewing  box  of  Susan's; 
an  acient  rawhide  riato;  a  gilt  mir- 
ror; and  an  old  Spanish  pistol  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Cottrill.  Then  he  had 
faced  the  family  and  glibly  denied 
his  petty  thievery  when  the  pistol 
was  in  plain  sight,  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  was  not  even  embarras- 
sed. 

Susan  had  startled  her  father  and 
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Dinty^  the  hired  man,  by  taking  the 
objects  from  the  boy,  putting  them 
back  in  their  places,  and  explaining 
that  Juan  was  only  playing  a  joke. 
Juan  had  stared  at  her,  too,  not  un- 
derstanding whether  she  was  his 
friend,  trying  to  shield  him,  or  just  a 
hopeless  imbecile. 

No  sooner  had  Susan  persuaded 
Juan  to  let  property  alone  on  the 
sheep  ranch^  than  wind  of  an  escapade 
in  San  Luis  came  floating  across  the 
desert.  Mr.  Cottrill,  on  a  trip  to  the 
little  border  town,  was  taxed  with 
the  price  of  four  pies  which  Juan  had 
appropriated  from  a  lunch  wagon 
three  weeks  before. 

"Poor  little  tike — living  on  pies," 
Susan  had  thought,  while  her  father 
wrathfully  told  the  story.  Aloud 
she  said,  "Juan  intends  to  pay  for 
those  pies  out  of  his  money  earned  at 
odd  jobs.  I'll  settle  with  the  man  in 
San  Luis   and  Juan  can  pay  me." 

Again  Juan  stared,  but  this  time 
his  eyes  held  a  warm  affection,  for  he 
knew  that  this  girl  was  his  friend. 

Diligently,  from  that  day  on,  Susan 
had  labored  to  instill  honesty  into 
Juan,  had  urged  and  pleaded  and 
coaxed  until  finally  the  boy  seemed 
to  be  acquiring  good  habits.  But  her 
father,  instead  of  believing  in  Juan, 
had  become  more  and  more  pessimis- 
tic. Now  he  wanted  to  let  the  little 
fellow  go  away.  It  hurt  Susan  to 
think  of  the  lonely  waif  drifting  from 
town  to  town,  living  by  his  wits  and 
in  all  probability  growing  up  to  ha- 
bitual thievery.  It  wasn't  fair,  or 
right.  Juan  was  good,  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  fine  boy;  and  she  wanted  to 
help  him  achieve  that  fineness. 

Outside  she  heard  a  faintly  melodic 


whistling,  and  a  moment  later  a 
small  dark  head  poked  inself  through 
the  doorway. 

"Is     there     any       work     for     me, 
senorita?"     Juan  asked,  his  big  eyes 
hopeful.     "I    can    help    you,    maybe?" 
Susan   smilled  at  him  and   set  the 
last  stack  of  dishes  on  the  cupboard 
shelf.     "Yes,    Juan,    you    can    saddle 
Lady  Bess  for  me." 
"At  once,  senorita." 
Suddenly     an     idea     struck    Susan. 
Wait,       Juan,     she   called.     And 
when  the  boy  came  back  into  the  room : 
"Perhaps  you  would  go  after  the  lost 
sheep.     Could  you  do  that?" 

At  the  sight  of  the  glinting  joy  in 
Juan's  eyes,  and  the  proud  squaring 
of  his  shoulders,  Susan  was  glad  she 
had  spoken.  This  trip  would  be  a 
test,  would  prove  to  her  father  and 
Dinty  that  Juan  was  not  a  horse- 
thief.  But  the  mission  was  an  im- 
portant one,  for  seven  sheep  had 
escaped  through  a  torn  fence  and 
wandered  down  toward  the  desert; 
nad  to  Susan  sheep  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  going  to  university  next 
fall  and  staying  home  for  another 
year. 

"I  think  you'll  find  them  over  near 
the  big  coulee,"  she  explained.  "You 
can  ride  Lady  Bess,  but  don't  hurry 
her  in  this  heat.  I'll  expect  you  back 
for  dinner." 

"Thank  you  much^  senorita,"  Juan 
replied,  not  hiding  the  adoration  in 
his  eyes.  "I  will  do  it  all  as  you  say. 
I  give  you  my  most  honorable  prom- 
ise that  I  will  take  good  care  of  Lady 
Bess,  and  that  I  will  bring  back  all 
the  sheep. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  Susan 
went  over  to  stir  Juan's  supper  on  the 
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back  of  the  stove,  where  she  was 
hopefully  keeping  it  warm.  Her 
father,  from  an  armchair  in  the  corn- 
er, looked  up  with  a  sardonic  gleam 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  told  you  we  couldn't  trust  Young 
Tumbleweed,"  he  grumbled.  "Here 
he  blows  in  from  the  desert  and  sort 
of  piles  up  against  our  house  for^  a 
while,  and  Sue  wants  to  treat  him 
like  he  was  a  bush  o'  red  clover,  come 
to  grow  in  our  yard.  What  good's 
tumbleweed?  Who  ever  found  any 
use  for  that  prickly  stuff?" 

"Juan  will  come  back,"  said  Susan 
stoutly.     "He's  just  late." 

Dinty  looked  up  from  where  he  was 
reading  yesterday's  newspaper  under 
the  kerosene  lamp.  "Maybe  he'll 
come  back,"  he  observed.  "From  the 
persistent  way  he's  been  trying  to 
ride  off  on  our  horses,  I'd  guess  he 
won't  stop  still  he  hits  the  Colorado 
line.  After  he  sells  your  mare,  and 
them  sheep  o'  yours,  Miss  Susan,  he'll 
he  pretty  rich  for  a  time.  He  can 
live  on  pie  again,  if- he  wants." 

"Juan  wouldn't  steal  my  sheep," 
Susan  affirmed  stubbornly.  "He — 
he's  probably  got  in  some  trouble. 
Maybe  Lady  Bess  threw  him—" 

"A  three-months-old  baby  could 
ride  Lady  Bess,"  her  father  put  in. 

"Or  maybe  Lady  Bess  stepped  in 
a  chuck  hole,"  Susan  went  on,  "or 
she  might  have  shied  at  a  snake." 

"Humph!  You'd  better  stop  mak- 
ing up  excuses,"  Mr.  Cottrill  advised, 
"and  get  used  to  the  idea  of  losing 
your  horse  and  your  sheep." 

Upset  by  the  taunts  of  the  two 
men,  Susan  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  into  the  moon- 
light-flooded ngiht.        She  was    posi- 


tive that  the  boy  was  out  there  some- 
where, hurt  or  perhaps  lest. 

"Dinty,"   she  asked  suddenly,  "will 

you  come  with  me  to  look  for  Juan?" 

Dinty's  kindly  eyes  saw  the  misery 

in   Susan's  face.       "Why,  sure,  Miss 

Susan,  I'll  go  along,"  he  agreed. 

Gut  on  the  trail  they  separated, 
each  one  carrying  a  lantern,  and 
searched  the  desert  from  the  house 
almost  down  to  Rainbow  Gulch,  three 
hours'  ride  from  home. 

"The  sheep  never  have  wandered 
any  farther  than  this,"  Susan  said 
disonsolately,  as  she  and  Dinty  met 
where  the  trail  led  up  over  a  hogback. 
'-There's  not  enough  grass  to  draw 
them." 

"No,"  agreed  Dinty.  "T'ain't 
likely  they'd  go  farther'n  this. 
There's  only  one  or  two  more  places 
to  look.  You  go  on  back  home  and 
get  some  sleep,  and  I'll  foller  the  grass 
on  over  toward  Shimoni  Wash." 
"Let  me  go,  too,  Dinty." 
"Now,  Miss  Susan,"  he  protested, 
"I'd  like  awful  much  to  take  you,  but 
it's  way  past  one  o'clock,  and  if  you 
start  back  right  now,  you  won't  get 
home  till  most  dawn.  You  run  along 
now." 

"All  right  Dinty,"  she  consented. 
"But  keep  looking  real  hard  for 
Juan.     I'm  sure  you'll  find  him." 

But  on  the  quiet  ride  home  under 
the  bright  moon  and  stars,  she  was 
not  quite  so  certain.  Could  it  be  that 
Juan  had  really  stolen  her  horse  and 
sheep,  had  lightly  broken  his  "honor- 
able promise"  to  her,  and  gone  away? 
Could  he  so  easily  have  smashed  the 
bond  of  affection  between  them,  to  go 
back  to  his  wandering? 

Her  father's     words     returned     to 
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harass  her:  "Young  Tumbleweed 
blows  in  from  the  desert,  and  Sue 
wants  to  treat  him  like  he  was  a  bush 
o'  red  clover  come  to  grow  in  our 
yard." 

Tumbleweed — blowing  hither  and 
yon  before  the  hot  desert  wind.  That 
had  been  Juan's  life  until  now. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  permanently 
uprooted,  that  no  amount  if  love  and 
friendship  could  ever  make  an  honest 
boy  out  of  him,  or  find  an  answering 
note  of  loyalty  in  his  young  heart? 

Susan  tossed  sleeplessly  that  night, 
and  slept  late  the  next  morning. 
When  she  did  get  up,  she  found  that 
Dinty  was  still  out  on  the  range. 

A  little  before  noon,  while  she  was 
mixed  up  some  hot  biscuit  for  lunch, 
he  came  in  the  door  his  face  tired 
and  lined  from  the  long  night's  hunt. 
"No  use  waitin'  or  hopin'  any  more 
Miss  Susan,"  he  tolid  her  at  once.  "I 
found  tracks — the  sheep's  and  the 
mare's — that  tells  the  story  plain  as 
day.  Juan  found  them  sheep,  all 
right,  only  he  drove  'em  away  from 
here  instead  of  back.  They  was  all 
headin'  up  north,  up  into  the  green 
country.  I  lost  track  of  'em  across  a 
stretch  of  lava  rock." 

Susan  could  only  look  at  him,  her 
eyes  full  of  sudden  hot  tears.  Her 
throat  was  so  tight  and  achy  that  she 
couldn't  have  defended  Juan  now, 
even  if  she  had  known  what  to  say 
against  this  final  proof  of  the  boy's 
guilt. 

"I'm  going  over  to  San  Luis  and 
report  that  young  pup  to  the  consta- 
able,"  Mr.  Cottrill  burst  cut  angrily. 
"He  can't  do  a  thing  like  that  and 
run  free!  Those  sheep  belong  to  Sue, 
and  she  was  counting  on  them  to  take 


her  to  school  this  fall." 

Susan  touched  her  father's  arm. 
"Please  don't  do  that,  Dad,"  she 
begged.  "I  don't  mdnd  waiting  an- 
other year  to  go  to  school." 

Her  dad  gave  her  a  queer  glance. 
"What  on  earth's  got  into  you,  girl," 
he  fretted,  "letting  that  little  fellow 
bewich  you  this  way?  He's  just 
pulled  the  wool  oveer  your  eyes  prop- 
er! Even  when  he  steals  seven  of 
your  sheep  and  your  horse,  you  want 
to  let  him,  go  free!" 

"Well,  I— I  just  don't  want  to  get 
the  constable  after  him,"  Susan  tried 
to  explain.  "Juan's  too — too  young." 
Deep  within  herself  she  felt  that 
some  day  Juan  would  be  sorry,  would 
come  back  to  beg  her  forgiveness. 
But  if  her  father  had  him  arrested, 
then  he  would  never  come  back. 

"He's  a  thief,"  argued  her  father. 
"Thieves  have  to  be  punished,  wheth- 
er they're  old  or  young.  Tomorrow 
morning  I'm  going  oever  and  tell 
Constable  Innis." 

"Let  me  go  and  tell  him,  Dad," 
Susan  asked.  "I— I'd  kind  of  like  to 
visit  Aunt  Grace  a  few  days,  too." 

"Humph-"  Mr.  Cottrill  snorted. 
"You  wouldn't  go  near  the  constable, 
much  less  tell  him  about  Young 
Tumbleweew!" 

"Yes— yes,    I    would,    Dad"     Susan 
spoke,  her  throat  tight  and  dry. 
"Promise?" 
"Yes." 

"All  right,  then,"  Mr.  Cottrill 
agreed.  "I'd  ought  to  stay  home  any- 
way, and  take  care  of  that  sick 
sheep." 

The  blazing  sun  was  still  high  over 
encircling  mountains  when  Susan 
reached  Rainbow  Gulch,  a  small  can- 
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yan  cut  deep  into  the  red  and  blue 
and  yellow  sand  stones  of  the  region. 
Trusting  Ranger  to  pick  his  way 
down  the  narrow  trail  into  the  bright 
colored  gorge  she  loosened  the  rein 
and  let  him  choose  his  own  pace. 

Muscles  bunched,  the  horse  started 
downward,  while  Susan  looked  across 
the  dry  gulch,  thinking  unhaipily  of 
her  disillusionment  in  Juan  and  her 
unpleasant  task  of  setting  the  law 
after  him.  There  was  no  getting  out 
of  that  visit  to  the  con  stable,  now, 
since  her  promise  to  her  dad;  but  she 
hadn't  said  when  she  would  make 
the  report,  and  by  taking  this  trip 
she  could  manage  to  delay  the  search 
for  five  days. 

When  she  was  still  thirty  feet 
abouve  the  canyon  floor,  the  sharp 
rattle  of  a  pebble  broke  into  her 
thoughts.  Glancing  up,  she  saw  a 
dusty  stream  of  small  rocks  come 
clattering  down  the  slope,  showering 
from  ledge  to  ledge.  The  stream  en- 
larged enormously  as  it  came,  gather- 
ing dirt  and  pebbles  until  it  was  a 
minature  landslide— coming  straight 
toward  her. 

Susan's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap,  but 
she  tried  to  act  calmly.  With  steady 
hand,  she  dropped  the  rein  across  her 
horse's  withers  and  gave  him  a  light 
slap  on  the  haunch.  She  didn't  dare 
gouge  him  into  a  quick  spurt  ahead, 
for  fear  he  would  make  a  misstep 
and  fall  into  the  gulch. 

But  before  Ranger  could  quicken 
his  pace,  the  little  avalanche  was  up- 
on them.  The  flying  center  of  it 
struck  the  horse  squarely  across  the 
haunches,  brushed  him  with  breath- 
taking suddenness  over  the  edge  of 
the  trail. 

Sliding      bounding,     somersaulting, 


Susan  hurtled  downward  until  she  hit 
the  canyon  floor  with  a  bone- jolting 
bump.  For  a  second  her  head  whirl- 
ed so  dizzily  that  she  couldn't  move. 
Then  she  raised  up,  looked  around. 
Bits  of  rock  were  still  sifting  over  a 
ledge  close  by,  and  Ranger  was 
galloping  down  the  canyon,  whinny- 
ing with  fright. 

"Ranger!"  Susan  shouted,  trying 
to  scramble  up.  But  at  the  first  shift 
of  weight  to  her  right  leg,  she 
crumpled,  stunned  by  the  flaming 
pain  in  her  knee. 

For  an  instant  she  lay  still,  fight- 
ing off  the  babyish  desire  to  cry. 
Then  she  sat  up,  gingerly  felt  of  her 
hurt  place.  That  knee  was  hurt — 
either  badly  sprained  or  broken.  She 
rubbed  it  a  little,  wincing  as  she 
touched  the  sensitive  spot;  then  tried 
again  to  stand,  cautiously  this  time. 
But  the  leg  wouldn't  hold  even  an 
ounce. 

"Ranger!"  she  called  sharply,  and 
gave  the  quick  short  whistle  to  which 
he  usually  answered.  She  knew, 
without  calculation,  that  on  Ranger 
rested  her  own  safety.  Without  a 
horse,  she  would  be  helpless,  unable 
to  get  home  or  to  summon  aid. 

The  stallion,  blocked  by  the  closed 
end  of  the  canyon,  turned  and  came 
toward  her,  still  trembling  with 
fright.  Susan  coaxed  him  near, 
reached  for  his  bridle,  and  patted  his 
nose.  When  he  had  quieted  a  little, 
she  tried  to  hoist  herself  onto  his 
back  by  leaping  up  on  one  foot.  But 
it  wouldn't  work.  She  couldn't  get 
into  the  saddle,  and  jumping  only 
threw  Ranger  into  a  fresh  panic. 

"All  right,  you  old  silly,"  Susan 
scolded,  angry  at  his  skittishness, 
"then  get  up   that  trail   and  stretch 
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out    for    home,    so   somebody'll    come 
and  hunt  for  me!" 

But  Ranger  refused  to  go  up  the 
trail,  shying  aside  from  it  and 
running  down  the  canyon,  obviously 
afraid  of  that  spot  where  the  slide 
had  hit  him. 

"Hanger  you  nitwit!"  Susan 
stormed,  after  her  fourth  failure  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  gorge.  "You 
want  to  go  home,  and  you  won't  take 
the  only  trail  that  leads  home!" 

The  horse  stood  and  looked  at  her, 
his  eyes  glassy  with  fear,  his  bang- 
waving  foolishly  across  his  forehead. 
Susan's  face  turned  pale  under 
her  tan  as  the  full  meaning  of  her 
predicament  struck  her.  Here  she 
was,  marooned  in  Rainbow  Gulch, 
with  a  sprained  knee  and  no  way  of 
getting  help.  This  trail,  rarely  used 
hy  anyone  except  the  people  of  her 
own  little  ranch,  was  often  untravel- 
ed  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  her 
father  and  Dinty  both  thought  she 
had  gone  to  visit  Aunt  Grace  for  five 
days.  No  one  would  even  think  of 
worrying  about  her  till  at  least  the 
sixth  day. 

All  that  time — six  days — she 
would  have  to  lie  helplessly  in  this 
little  gorge,  without  food  or  water. 
Through  this  blistering  summer  heat 
— the  hottest  summer  for  years  in 
this  country — she  would  be  imprison- 
ed in  a  dry,  rocky  canyon,  without 
even  a  scrubby  little  juniper  tree  to 
shade  her.  Because  she  had  lived  all 
her  life  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
Susan  knew  what  it  ment  for  human 
beings  to  be  without  water  or  shade 
under  the  day-long  march  of  the  sun. 
Human  beings  couldn't  stand  to  be 
scorched    and    burned    and    dried    up 


like  a  cactus  plant  or  a  clump  of 
bear-grass.  They  got  sunstroke,  or 
the  cctton-mouth  thirst  .  .  .  She 
shuddered,  afraid  to  think  any  fur- 
ther. 

Night  shadows  had  already  crept 
into  Rainbow  Gulch,  and  a  flock  of 
bats  was  swooping  up  and  down  the 
gorge,  when  Susan's  ear  straining 
for  sounds,  caught  a  distant  note, 
quavering  and  thin  and  faintly  melo- 
dic— like  a  whistle. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was  imag- 
ining things,  but. then  she  heard  the 
pattering  hoofs  of  sheep  on  the  rim- 
rock  above. 

Excitedly  she  hallooed,  and  in  a 
moment  a  voice  answered  her. 

"Come  and  help  me!"  Susan  cried 
to  her  unknown  friend.  "I'm  in  the 
gulch!" 

Abruptly  a  dark  head  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  rimrock,  and  a  soft 
Latin  voice   spoke  with   surprise. 

"Senorita!  What  is  wrong?  Wait  I 
will  come  down  to  you." 

"Why— why,  Juan!"  Susan  cried, 
struck  half  dumb  with  surprise  and 
delight. 

"Be  of  cheerful  heart,  senoAta," 
the  boy  encouraged,  "I  am  coming 
quick." 

His  head  disappeared,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  and  Lady  Bess  were 
picking  their  way  down  the  steep 
trail. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  back,  Juan," 
Susan  exulted,  as  Juan  reached  her 
helped  her.  up.  "I  told  Dad  you 
would.  But  Juan,  where— where 
have  you  been  so  long?" 

In  the  fading  light,  Juan's  eyes 
glistened  with  pride.  "I  have  been 
to  get  the  sheep,  scnovita.     It  was  a 
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iiard  time.  It  took  long.  But  I  get 
every  one  of  them.  I  have  keep  my 
most  honorable  promise." 

It  was  after  eleven  that  night 
when  they  got  back  to  the  ranch 
house. 

Susan  was  put  into  the  big  arm- 
chair, and  her  sore  legs  cushioned  on 
one  of  the  kitchen  chairs. 

"It's  only  a  bad  sprain,"  concluded 
Mr.  Cottrill,  after  expertly  pressing 
the  knee.  "We'll  have  that  fixed  up 
for  you  in  no  time  at  all,  Sue.  You 
were  lucky  to  escape  without  several 
broken  bones." 

Susan  wasn't  paying  much  atten- 
tion, to  what  he  said  about  her  knee. 
"Did  you  notice  that  Juan  is  back — 
with  the  sheep?"  she  asked,  her  eyes 
glowing. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  growled  her  father. 
"Where'd  you  find  'em,  Juan?  And 
what  took  you  so  long?" 

"North  even  beyond  San  Luis  I 
went,  sena,;"  answered  Juan  solemn- 
ly. "They  had  followed  a  herd  that 
an  Indian  was  driving.  It  was  hard 
to  get  them  back  from  him,  senor, 
but  I  did  it." 

"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat, 
Juan?"  Susan  asked,  suddenly  upset 
by  the  idea  that  the  boy  had  traveled 


two  days  and  a  half  without  food. 

Juan  shrugged.  "A  few  seeds- 
berries.  Juan  knows  how  to  live  on 
the  desert,"  he  explained  briefly. 

Susan  glanced  at  her  dad,  and  as 
plainly  as  words  her  smile  flickered 
the  message:  "So!  And  you  thought 
that  he  was  eating  pie  at  my  ex- 
pense!" 

Mr.  Cottrill  cleared  his  throat 
abruptly.  "Er — Juan,  would  you 
like  to  take  charge  of  a  special  herd 
of  sheep ;  beginning  tomorrow?  That 
is,  until  the  district  school  starts  this 
fall?  I  need  a  boy  that  I  can  depend 
on — someone  who  is  absolutely  hon- 
orable and  trustworthy.  I  will  fur- 
nish the  herd  and  will  pay  you  in 
sheep,  so  that  soon  you  will  have  a 
small  flock  of  your  own.  Are  you 
willing?" 

Juan's  brown  eyes  were  twin 
flames  of  joy.  "I  am  willing,  senor," 
he  murmured  breathlessly.  "And 
nowhere  will  you  find  a  more  trust- 
worthy and  honorable  herder  than 
myself." 

"Fine,"  boomed  Susan's  father. 
"Then  you  are  my  herder,  Young 
Tumble— I  beg  your  pardon— I  mean 
Young  Redclover." 


A  MISTAKE  OFTEN  MADE 
Boys  and  young  men  sometimes  start  out  in  life  with  the  idea 
that  one's  success  depends  upon  sharpness  and  chicanery 
Thev  imagine  if  a  man  is  able  always  to  "get  the  best  of  the 
bargain,"  no  matter  by  what  deceit  and  meanness  he  carries 
his  point,  that  his  prosperity  is  assured.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Enduring  prosperity  cannot  be  founded  on  cunning  and 
dishonesty.  The  tricky  and  deceitful  man  is  sure  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim, soon  or  late,  to  the  influences  which  are  forever  work- 
ing against  him. — Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Each  member  of  our  family  of 
nearly  five  hundred  boys  received 
Christmas  cards  from  the  ladies  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Concord, 
and  we  wish  to  assure  these  good 
ladies  that  their  kindness  was  great- 
ly appreciated. 

— o — 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Barber,  of  Concord  the 
former  our  bookkeeper,  each  of  the 
thirty-one  boys  of  Cottage  No.  2  re- 
ceived a  nice  Christmas  gift,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  these  good  friends  for  this  ad- 
dition to  the  joys  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

— o — 
When  the  officers,  matrons  and 
boys  of  Cottage  No.  2  gathered 
around  the  festive  board  at  noon, 
Christmas  Day,  nicely  decorated 
place  cards  upon  which  was  inscrib- 
ed the  name  of  each  member  of  the 
group,  were  very  neatly  arranged  on 
the  tables. 

These  cards  were  the  gift  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  the 
Hartsell  Grammar  School.  To  both 
the  pupils  and  teachers  under  whose 
supervision  the  cards  were  made, 
we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  this  act  of  kindness. 
— o — 
Howard  Keenan,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  printing  class,  who  was 
paroled  about  three  years  ago  spent 
part  of  his  Christmas  vacation  at 
the  School.  Howard  now  lives  in 
Anderson,  S.  C,  where  he  is  employ- 
ed  by   the   publishers   of   the   '"Daily 


Independent,"    as    a    linotype    opera- 
tor.    He    has    been    at    his    present 
place    of   employment   a     little    more 
than  two  years,  and  says  he  is  pleas- 
ed  with   his   position   and   is   getting 
along   well.       We    were    glad   to    see 
Howard     and     wish     him     continued 
success  for  the  coming  year. 
— o — 
Quite  a  number  of  members  of  the 
School's     staff     of     workers     received 
Christmas     greetings     from     paroled 
boys.        Among    those    sending    cards 
were: 

Wilson     McLean,,     Lenoir;      Pleas 
Barringer,   Statesville;    S.   T.   McGin- 
nis,  Sylva;   John  Thompson,  Norfolk, 
Va.;    Bill  Jackson,  Durham;   Willard 
Newton,    Pasadena,    Calif.;    Wheeler 
Sturdivant,    Marshville;    Horace    Mc- 
Call,      Washington,      D.      C;      Keith 
Hunt,  Capetown,  South  Africa;  John 
Holmes,     New     York      City;      Frank 
Johnson,  Fort  Bragg;   Rufus  Wrenn, 
Drexel   Hill,     Pa.;     Obie    Sims,    Con- 
cord;     Sidney      Logan,      Petersburg;, 
Va.;   Charles  Wagner,  Mt.  Airy;   Ed- 
ward Fisher,  Aberdeen;   Paul   Eason, 
Dunn;   Phil  Gibson,  Placerville,  Cal.; 
Milton    Hunt,    Muskegon,   Mich;    Wil- 
liam Byrd,   Schoolfield,   Va.;   John   D. 
Wyndham,    Wilmington;     and   Albert 
Spangler,   Shelby. 

— o — 

The  second  snowfall  of  the  season 
•visited  this  section  last  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  It  measured  a  depth  of 
ten  inches  on  the  level,  and  that  is 
quite  a  lot  of  snow  to  be  piled  up 
here   in   the    Sunny   South.       Traffic 
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was  blocked  and  huge  road  scrapers 
were  pressed  into  service. 

Here  at  the  School  the  snow  was 
a  source  of  great  delight  to  the 
youngsters,  especially  the  smaller 
ones  and  even  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  peak,  these  little  fellows  pre- 
sented all  sorts  of  excuses  to  the- of- 
ficers in  charge,  hoping  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  and  play  in  the 
snow. 

Sunday,  usually  a  day  of  rest,  was 
one  of  considerable  activity  here.  Al- 
most the  entire  day  was  spent  in  op- 
ening the  many  roads  about  the  cam- 
pus, and  uncovering  coal  and  wood 
piles,  and  one  could  look  in  almost 
any  direction  and  see  a  group  of  men 
and  boys  armed  with  shovels,  attack- 
ing the   drifts   near  the   cottages. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  December 
17th,  it  was  our  happy  privilege  to 
enjoy  "Sunny  of  Sunnyside,"  an  op- 
eretta in  two  parts,  presented  in  our 
auditorium  by  about  seventy  pupils 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  Long 
Grammar  School,  Concord. 

The  story  was  based  on  life  in  an 
orphanage,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
playing  the  different  parts  depicted 
life  in  such  an  institution  in  a  most 
pleasng  manner.  Little  Miss  Iris 
Burris  in  the  role  of  "Sunny,"  a  ra- 
ther difficult  part  for  a  youngster, 
was  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
cast.  She  sang  several  musical  num- 
bers, among  them  being  "We'll  be 
Friends  Forever"  and  "Mother,  are 
You  Looking  Down?"  Ralph  Livin- 
good,  as  Jimmie,  the  cripplced  or- 
phan, made  a  great  hit  with  the  en- 
tire assemblage.  Shirley  Brewer,  as 
Reddy     the    leader    of    a    gang,    was 


greeted  with  much  laughter  as  he 
and  several  boys  sang  "Reddy's 
Mammoth  Show."  Other  delightful 
musical  numbers  were,  "Home,"  by 
Rachael  Carpenter;  "When  You're  a 
Real  Live  Boy,"  by  three  boys;  old- 
fashioned  dance  number  by  group  of 
boys  and  girls.  Aubrey  Dees,  as 
Phil,  the  fat  boy  who  was  on  a  "die- 
yet,"  was  very  good.  In  fact,  the 
entire  company  did  well,  showing 
much  theatrical  ability  and  reflect- 
ing credit  on  themselves  and  those 
who  trained  them. 

The  operetta  was  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Louise  Tabor, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Morgan  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  Morrison,  all  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  Long  School. 
Both  the  boys  and  officials  of  the 
Training  School  were  delighted  with 
this  splendid  entertainment,  and 
wish  to  tender  their  most  sincere 
thanks  for  an  afternoon  of  real  en- 
joyment. 

Christmas   at   the   School 

Christmas,  that  delightful  anni- 
versary season  enjoyed  in  all  Chris- 
tian lands  as  a  time  of  good  cheer, 
brought  unbounded  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  the  boys  of  Jackson  Training 
School. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  Christ- 
mas Day  there  was  great  activity  in 
all  departments.  In  going  about 
the  campus  we  noted  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  holiday  season  under 
way,  each  boy  doing  his  share  with 
alacrity,  and  with  face  wreathed  in 
smiles  as  he  realized  he  was  doing 
his  part  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
members  of  our  large  family  happy. 

On    Sunday,    December    22nd,    Mr. 
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A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  secretary 
of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M  .C.  A.  had 
charge  of  the  afternoon  service  in 
our  auditorium.  He  was  accompan- 
ied by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bradford,  assistant 
postmaster  at  Charlotte,  who  spoke 
to  the  boys,  using  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  "What  Shall  I  Do  With  My- 
self?"— a  radio  address  recently 
given  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  of  New  York  City. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr. 
Sheldon  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  distribute  the  usual  Christ- 
mas treat  provided  by  the  members 
of  his  organization,  and  other  con- 
tributors. Both  boys  and  workers 
of  the  institution  filed  past  the 
stage,  each  one  receiving  a  large  red 
apple  and  two  different  kinds  of 
candy. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  Chrstimas  Eve 
our  large  family  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred together  with  quite  a  number 
of  visitors,  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium to  witness  the  annual  Christ- 
mas program. 

The  stage  was  gayly  decorated  and 
the  huge  Christmas  tree  with  its 
myriad  of  sparkling  colored  lights, 
surmounted  by  a  great  electric  star, 
was  the  best  seen  here  in  many 
yars. 

The  program  started  with  the 
singing  of  "Star  of  the  East"  by  the 
entire  assemblage.  Next  in  order 
was  the  recitation  of  the  story  of 
Jesus,  birth  as  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Luke,  followed  by  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  prayer  by  Tom 
Welch,   of   Cottage   No.   12. 

A  gi-oup  of  small  boys  clad  in  pa- 
jamas then  skipped  out  on  the 
stage;     and     after     executing     a     few 


fancy   dance   steps,   sang  "When   Old 
Santa    Comes    Around." 

Jesse,  four-year-old  son  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Fisher  then  mounted  the  rostrum 
for  his  first  oratorical  effort.  This  lit- 
tle fellow  was  somewhat  hesitant 
about  getting  started,  but  soon  over- 
came his  stage  fright,  and,  .  facing 
his  audience  with  a  most  appealing 
smile,  let  it  be  known  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  "Little  Jack  Horner"  ac- 
tually extracted  a  plum  from  his 
Chrismas   pie. 

Another  young  elocutionist,  little 
Miss  Betty  Hobby,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J,  H.  Hobby,  members  of 
our  staff,  then  delighted  all  present 
with  a  recitation,  "I  Peeped  Through 
the  Chimney,"  in  a  most  charming 
manner.  This  little  girl,  both  by 
gestures  and  expression,  demon- 
strated that  she  has  considerable 
dramatic  ability,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  told  of  tip-toeing  across 
the  floor  and  peeping  up  the  chim- 
ney in  an  effort  to  locate  Santa 
Claus,  was  highly   enjoyable. 

A  humorous  recitation.  "Just  Be- 
fore Christmas,"  by  Warren  Medlin, 
of  Cottage  No.  13,  was  another  fea- 
ture of  the  program.  This  lad  ex- 
plained why  a  small  boy  was  good 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  a  way 
that  made  some  of  the  older  ones 
present  recall  how  they  as  little  fel- 
lows, were  so  eager  to  fill  the  wood- 
box  for  mother,  run  errands,  keep 
hands  and  faces  clean(  etc.,  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  also  how  often  they 
had  to  be  reminded  of  those  chores 
during  the   rest   of  the  year. 

A  group  of  boys  then  presented 
"Guppy's    Folks,"     a     one-ac     Christ- 
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mas  play  representing  a  study  room 
in  the  dormitory  of  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys  at  midnight  on 
Christmas  Eve,  with  the  following 
cast  of  characters: 

OLE,    substitute    janitor — 

Clyde   Kivett 
DAN,  Ed's  big  brother — 

Leland   Crosby 
GUPPY,  who  wants  folks- 
Edward  Lockamy 
ED,  JEFFERY  and  BILL,  who 

have  folks — 
James    Patterson,    Howard    Wil- 
son    and     Claudius     Pickett 

While  the  antics  of  Ole,  a  clumsy, 
slow-spoken  Swede,  drew  frequent 
outbursts  of  laughter^  the  real  spirit 
of  Christmas,  that  of  providing  hap- 
piness for  those  less  fortunate  than 
we,  v/as  portrayed  by  these  boys, 
each  one  playing  his  part  exceeding- 
ly well. 

Following  the  singing  of  that 
beautiful  old  Christmas  Carol — 
"Silent  Night" — Superintendent  Bo- 
ger  annouced  that  through  the  kind- 
ness of  interested  friends  through- 
out the  state,  the  boys  would  find 
upon  returning  to  their  respective 
cottage  homes,  that  old  Santa  had 
made  the  rounds  during  their  ab- 
sence, leaving  a  well -filled  bag  for 
each  of  them. 

The  morning  of  Christmas  Day 
was  spent  in  opening  packages  from 
home  enjoying  good  things  to  eat 
found  in  the  large  bags  received  the 
night  before,  playing  various  games, 
and  listening  "to  Christmas  programs 
broadcast  by  the  different  radio  sta- 
tions. 


The  next  important  event  of  the 
day  was  the  Christmas  dinner,  con- 
sisting of: 

Turkey  with  Dressing 

Chicken  with  Noodles 

Candied   Yams 

Cranberry   Sauce  Pickles 

Slaw  Garden  Peas 

Chocolate   and   Cocoanut   Cake 

Peaches 

Milk 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  boys  enjoyed  a  motion  picture 
show  in  the  auditorium,  consisting  of 
a  "Popeye"  cartoon  and  the  feature 
picture,  "Home  on  the  Range,"  star- 
ring Randolph  Scott  a  Charlotte 
boy.  This  happy  event  was  due  to 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Dave  Phoe- 
nix, manager  of  the  Paramount 
Theatre,  Concord;  Paul  McClure, 
operator  and  owner  of  a  portable 
sound  picture  equipment,  and  Frank 
MeCachern,  one  of  Paramount's  op- 
erators. These  gentlemen,  instead 
of  spending  Christmas  Day  at  home 
with  their  families  and  friendSj  gra- 
ciously spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon'  in  providing  amusement 
for  the  boys  of  this  institution,  and 
in  behalf  of  both  boys  and  officers 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  deepest  appreciation  for 
their  kindness. 

Activities  in  all  departments  at 
the  School  were  suspended  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  only  the  necessary 
chores  being  attended  to.  During 
this  time  the  boys  engaged  in  vari- 
ous amusementh,  both  indoors  and 
out,  making  the  Christmas  season 
of  1935  a  most  happy  occasion  that 
will  be  remembered  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 

Week  Ending  December  29,  1935 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)  Arthur    Boyette  4 

(2)  James    Causey  2 

(2)  William    Dillon  3 

(4)  Alden   Jones  4 

(2)  Carl    Mabry  2 

(2)  Craig  Mundy  2 

(3)  Earl   Rogers  3 

(4)  Richard    Sullivan  4 
(4)  Vermont    Whitley  4 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(4)    Roscoe    Ashburn  4 

J.    D.   Ashe 

Sam   Batts 
(4)   William    Goodson  4 

John   Kellam  2 

Claude    McLaughlin  2 
(4)   Millard    Owenby  4 
(4)    Bunn   Shoe  4 

Jerome  Warren 
(2)  James  White  3 
(4)    Eugene  Whitt  4 

Wiley    Willoughby  2 
(4)    Harvard   Winn  4 

Junius   Yarborough 
(2)    Preston    Yarborough  3 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Cleatus    Daugherty  2 

(2)  Thomas   Horton  3 
Charles  Lewis 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

William    Barber  3 
(4)    Elbert    Bryant  4 

(3)  Charles    Furchess  3 
(2)    Claude   Hicks  3 

(4)  Frank    Hutchins  4 
(2)    Raymond    Irwin  2 

F.   E.   Mickle  2 
William    McRary 
(2)   Thomas  Reavis  3 

(2)  Kenneth    Raby  2 

(3)  Porter    Willhite  S 

(4)  D.    C.    Winston  4 


COTTAGE  No.  4 

Roland   Davis 
Ralph   Johnson  2 
(4)   Thomas  Little  4 
Richard    Mills 
Joel   Moore 

(2)  Joseph   McPherson  3 
(4)   Jack   McRary  4 

(4)    Frank   Raby  4 

Clyde  Reece 
(4)    Richard   Sprinkle  4 

(3)  Hubert    Williams  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Bert  Ferguson  2 

(2)   William   Hare  3 

(2)    George   Kye  2 
David   Odham  2 
Perry  Russ  2 
Walter    Taylor  2 
Louis    Tarkington 

(2)  Robert    Worthington  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(3)  Earl   Barnes  3 
(3)    Earl   Bass  3 

Jesse   Cleveland 
(2)    Ray   Laramcre  3 
Joseph    Sanford  2 
James    Stepp  2 
Robert   Stephens 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Archie    Castlebury  3 

(2)  John  Elliott  2 
James    Finley 

(3)  Emerson    Frazier  3 

(4)  Caleb  Hill  4 
Houston  Howard 

(2)    Perry   Harvel  2 
(2)    Kenneth    Messick  2 

Ernest  Mobley 

Theodore    Nines  2 
(2)    Lewis   Parker  3 

Paul    Saunders  2 
(2)    Robert  Troy  2 

Douglas  Wilkes  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 

Sam  Belk  2 

(4)  Clyde  Bolton  4 

(4)  Letcher    Castlebury  4 

(4)  Haynes    Hewitt  4 

(4)  Wilfred  Land  4 

(4)  John    Maxwell  4 

(4)  Ernest   Owens  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(4)    Eugene    Alexander  4 

(3)  Wilson  Bowman  3 

(4)  Charles   Crotts  4 
Esker   Childress  2 

(3)    Randolph    Davis  3 
Charles    Freeman  2 
Woodfin    Fowler  2 
Pearly   Funderburk  3 

(3)   C.   D.    Grooms  3 
Theodore  Hodgson 

(3)  Levi  Merritt  3 
Thomas    McCarter  3 

(4)  Ben  Overby.  4 
Earl   Stamey 
Luther   Wilson 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(4)    Harold    Brown  4 

Norwood    Cockerham  2 

(3)  Jack   Carver  3 

(4)  J.  B.  Grooms  4 
David  Kirksey  2 

(4)    James    Patterson  4 
(4)   Charles   Pollard  4 
James   L.   Singleton  3 
Winston    Strickland  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(4)   David   Hodge  4 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

Earl  Atwood  2 
(2)   James  Douglas  3 

Frank   Dickens  2 
(4)   Horace  Faulkner  4 

Alfred    Holleman  2 
(2)   Frank  Lewis  3 
(2)    Edward    Lockamy  2 
(2)    Glenn   O'Quinn  3 
(2)   Eli  Philemon  3 
(4)   Andrew  Powell  4 

William  Powell 
(4)   Homer  Quick  4 

James   Reavis 

William  Stevens 
(2)   Lonnie   Sloan  3 


(2)   Thomas   Welch  3 
(2)   Olive  Weaver  3 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Clarence    Anderson  2 

Leon  Burkhead 
(2)    Charles  Lloyd  3 
(2)    Warren    Medlin  3 
(4)   Jennings    Norris  4 
(4)    Claudius   Pickett  4 
(4)    Lin  wood    Potter  4 
(4)   Howard    Wilson  4 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(4)   Clarence    Ashburn  4 

(2)  Bernice  Baker  3 
Ansel   Byrd 
Harry  Connell 

(3)  Allen   Davis  3 
Jack   Daubenmeyer 
Lemon  Finch  2 
Doyle  Holder 

(4)  Hubert  Jones  4 
(2)   James  Kirk  2 

Stacy  Long 
J.   C.   Mobley  2 
(2)    Troy  Powell  3 
(2)   James  Singleton  2 
Glenn  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2)    Robert    Alexander  3 
Henry   Abernathy  2 

(2)    Earl    Chambers  2 

(2)    Floyd    Causey  2 

(2)    Roy  Cruse  2 

(4)   John    Caddell  4 
George   Gibson  3 

(2)   Montford    Glasgow  3 

(2)    George    Hill  3 
Caleb  Jolly  3 

(2)  Clarence    King  3 
(4)    George    McManus  4 

(3)  Walter  M  tchell  3 
(2)  Marvin  Malcom  2 
(2)   William   Moose  2 

(4)  Wilson   Medlin  4 
(2)    Harley    Pennell  2 

Charles  Pennell 

Hansel  Pate  2 
(2)  Paul  Rhodes  3 
(4)    Marshall    Scoggins  4 

(2)  Winfred    Whitlock  3 

(3)  Frank  Wakefield  3 
(2)   Richard   Wilder  3 

(4)  Roy  Wyrick  4 
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♦>  * 

I  A  SPORTSMAN'S  PRAYER       I 

♦>  ♦ 

♦>  <* 

I  Dear  Lord,    in    the    battle    that    goes    on         J 

f  through  life,                                                      * 

%  I  ask  but  a  field  that  is  fair;                                      ♦ 

*  A  chance  that  is  equal  with  all  in  the  strife,         % 
A  courage  to  strive  and  dare,  J 

*|  If  I  should  win,  let  it  be  by  the  code,                       * 

*  With  my  faith  and  my  honor  held  high,  * 
%  If  I  should  lose,  let  me  stand  by  the  road,  * 
|;  And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by.                              % 

*  i  *• 

4  — Selected.         * 

+>■  ♦** 

*  t 

*  f 

*  t 
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A  REAL  MAN 

Here's  to  the  fellow  who  knows  self-control, 
When  another  would  fly  in  a  rage: 

Who  stands  the  calm  master  of  his  own  soul, 
When  disaster  is  holding  the  stage. 

Here's  to  the  chap  who  can  smile  at  the  jeers, 
With  the  courage  the  others  all  lack; 

Who,  taking  the  blows  and  scorning  the  sneers, 
Can  conquer  without  hitting  back. 

That  kind  of  courage  is  often  unsung, 
But  it's  that  kind  of  courage  men  like; 

He  is  a  hero  who  masters  his  tongue, 
And  holds  back  the  blow  he  might  strike. 

So,  here's  to  the  chap  who  takes  it  and  grins, 

And  who  has  the  unusual  knack 
Of  using  restraint  in  the  battles  he  wins, 

And  conquers  without  hitting  back. 

— Louis  E.  Thayer. 


A  SUITABLE  MEMORIAL 

The  following  from  the  local  paper,  the  Tribune,  is  a  delightful 
and  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  our  very  own  women,  the  organizer 
of  the  War  Mothers  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  most  zealuus  work- 
er in  the  local  chapter  as  long  as  health  permitted.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  members  of  the  local  chapter  honor  a  co-worker, 
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and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  hospitalization  of  the  in- 
digent veterans.  The  memorial  is  suggestive  of  a  fine  spirit  exist- 
ing in  the  local  organization: 

War  Mothers  of  Concord  in  offering  their  memorial  chimes 
fund  of  $5,000  to  the  Cabarrus  general  hospital  provide  the  means 
for  honoring  the  memory  of  one  of  their  most  beloved  and  ener- 
getic members  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  way  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  veterans  who  haven't  enough  money  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Under  the  proposal  the  fund  would  be  used  to  endow  the  'Esth- 
er Alexander  Patterson  Ward"— as  a  token  of  respect  and  honor 
for  the  late  Mrs.  John  K.  Patterson — and  the  ward  would  be  used 
when  needed,  for  the  care  of  World  War  veterans,  their  wives  and 
their  mothers. 

Such  a  contribution  will  add  something  constructive  to  the  well- 
being  of  Cabarrus  county  people.  It  provides,  too,  a  medium  by 
which  the  Mothers  can  further  their  energetic  campaign  of  pro- 
viding material  aid  for  veterans  and  their  dependents.  It  fol- 
lows, it  seems  to  us,  the  Biblical  instruction  which  declares  that 
we  must  heal  as  well  as  teach  and  preach. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  EARLY  AMERICANS 

Were  Africans  in  the  Americas  centuries  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  western  world?  There  is  reliable  evidence  to  prove  the 
Vikings  preceded  him  to  these  shores.  Now  comes  Dr.  Charles 
Wesley,  of  Howard  University,  who  expresses  the  belief  negroes 
were  already  here  to  greet  the  white  man.  He  said  studies  of  va- 
rious historians  strongly  indicate  that  Africans  had  drifted  across 
the  South  Atlantic,  probably  in  canoes,  to  land  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Balboa  found  a  "race  of  black  men"  during  his  explorations, 
Wesley  said,  and  a  Spanish  romance  by  Garcia  De  Montalvo  pub- 
lished in  1915  mentioned  an  island  named  California  inhabited  by 

negroes. 

His  beliefs  are  partially  supported,  Wesley  said,  by  evidence 
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that  certain  African  products  were  growing  in  the  Americas  in 
Columbus'  time  and  have  been  thought  to  have  had  an  American 
origin. 

"Such  products  are  tobacco,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts," 
Dr.  Wesley  said.  "It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Leo 
Weiner  of  Harvard  University  that  the  Indian  words  for  these  and 
other  products  and  objects  are  of  African  origin. 

Dr.  Wesley  is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  conclusions.     But  there 
'was  no  negro  blood  in  the  North  American  Indians  nor  any  trace 
of  Norwegian  origin.     Origin  of  the  various  races  peopling  North 
America  when  civilization  from  across  the  waters  reached  it,  is;;. 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  •„, 

The  Aztecs,  Mound  Builders,  and  the  Indian  as  we  know  him;; 
are  among  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  mankind.     Except  the  Jew,   i 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  the  first  Americans  are  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  races  of  humans  on  earth.  r[ 

We  read  the  above  editorial  with  interest.     It  is  taken  from  the  ■ 
Suffolk  News-Herald,  and  the  editor,  like  all  other  F.  F.  Vs.,  de- 
lights in  the  study  of  genealogy,  so  the  article  was  read  with  the 
hope  of  better  information  as  to  the  early  settlers  of  America. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  expression  "a  woman  convinced  against 
her  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still",  therefore,  we  believe  the  In- 
dians made  up  the  reception  committee  when  Columbus  landed  in 
1492  on  American  soil.  Anyway,  why  bother?  The  things  we 
do  not  know  never  hurt  us. 

Besides  the  prerogative  of  the  elite  of  the  Cavalier  descendants  , 
is  to  accept  or  reject  their  forbears  according  to  likes  and  dislikes. 


DOGS  AND  LEAVES 

In  the  following  is  depicted  the  ambition  of  scores  of  people 
who  flit  around  socially,  rejoicing  in  a  small  bit  of  reflected  glory, 
but  when  the  shadows  of  life  encompass  them,  there  is  nothing 
assured — neithr  social  position  nor  fortune. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  editorial,  "Dogs  and  Leaves,"  in 
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a  recent  issue  of  Young  Folks  and  start  the  new  year  with  a  goal 
that  will  give  joy  and  happiness  to  the  end  of  time: 

In  one  of  our  parks  the  other  day  I  was  watching  a  dog  chasing 
leaves.  The  leaves  had  been  raked  on  rows.  The  wind  had  ris- 
en and  was  carrying  them  in  every  direction.  The  dog  was  going 
after  them,  grabbing  at  them  with  his  mouth.  Did  he  imagine 
he  was  going  after  rats  or  rabbits  ?  It  looked  very  much  like  it, 
but  he  did  not  give  up  chasing  the  leaves  until  he  was  almost  ex^ 
hausted.  He  was  panting  vigrously  and  his  tongue  was  hanging 
out. 

He  reminds  me  of  many  people  I  know.  They  are  busy,  indeed 
all  excited,  running  after  this  thing  and  that.  They  suppose  the 
object  of  their  chase  is  very  much  worth  while.  They  keep  at  it 
year  in  and  year  out.  They  are  sure  it  will  bring  them  satisfac- 
tion and  enduring  reward. 

One  day  they  are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  chasing  "nothing  but  leaves."  One  would  think  God  gave 
them  the  powers  to  discern  the  emptiness  of  wh^t  they  were 
making  the  goal  of  their  lives.  The  things  of  real  value  they 
have  spurned,  esteeming  them  to  be  tawdry  and  valueless. 


YOU  CAN'T  LIVE  WITHOUT  GOD 

fit  for  human  habitation.     Men  cannot  live  without  God,  for  as 

A  world  in  which  God  is  not  the  supreme  Head  is  a  world  not 
Jesus  said,  "man  lives  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God." 

In  consciously  establishing  God  as  the  Head,  by  making  a  "world 
for  God,"  mankind  is  following  a  natural  tendency. 

In  this  period  of  world-Made  distress,  the  present  holds  that 
which  draws  mankind  into  a  common  fellowship. 

This  is  not  a  new  thought,  or  a  new  condition.Mankind,  confront- 
ed with  some  strange  and  disquieting  situation,  tends  to  break 
down  the  false  alignments  which  in  more  pleasant  circumstances 

divide  him. 

This  was  true  in  the  great  World  War,  and  in  every  other  war. 
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It  is  true  in  famine,  plague,  flood  and,  quake,  and  wherever  on 
earth  these  things  occur. 

There  is  a  oneness  about  humanity  when  in  danger  or  suffer- 
ing, that  draws  all  classes  into  a  sympathetic  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  other  fellow's  welfare. 

Happier  times  tend  to  separate  the  race.  There  are  divisions 
of  wealth  and  of  postion,  of  learning  and  ignorance,  of  good  and 
bad,  or  "what  have  you?" 

But  the  fact  that  Man  is  one,  sprung  from  a  common  Father, 
destined  to  a  common  future,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  present 
depression. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  "World  For  God"  is  to  make  our  own 
private  world  for  Him.  We  must  give  ourselves,  freeely  and  en- 
tirely, relying  on  the  Christ  to  make  straight  our  way. 


Brisbane  states  that  one  reads  with  horror  about  the  number  of 
deaths  by  auomobiles  on  the  highways,  and  then  read  with  sur- 
prise the  report  that  34,500  persons  were  killed  in  their  homes  by 
accident  last  year.  This  makes  the  home  about  as  dangerous  as 
the  highway. 

This  brilliant  and  widely  read  writer  thinks  the  secret  to  the 
whole  trouble  is  downright  carelessness.  The  whole  fault,  we 
agree,  is  with  human  beings,  they  are  daring,  reckless  and  carte- 
less  in  the  superlative  sense. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


THE  BIDDING 

"I  send  a  New  Year's  bidding, 

Across   the    country   wide; 

I  bid  you  take  the  star  of  love 

To  be  your  constant  guide. 

"I  bid  you  love  your  homefolk, 

Be  faithful,  tender,  true; 

For  as  loving  begets  loving, 

They  certainly  will  love  you. 
"I  bid  you  love  the  stranger 
That  passes  by  your  way; 
For  bread  cast  on  the  waters 
Will  sure  return  some  day." 


It  seems  that  the  old  slogan, 
"Many  men  of  many  minds,"  has  run 
its  course  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  nation  has  many  men  of  many 
theories. 

— o — 
People  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
"taking  something  for  their  constitu- 
tion" had  better  go  a  little  slow.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  rule  against 
them. 

• — o — 
A  classified  ad  in  a  New  York  pa- 
per calls  for  an  actor  who  can  drive 
a   truck.     The    advertiser   must   have 
an  over-supply   of   second-hand   vege- 
tables he  wishes  to  dispose  of. 
— o — 
We  are  told  that  "Ethiopians  shave 
with  sharp  stones  and  bits  of  glass." 
It  must     be     hard     to     tell     whether 
wounded    tribesmen    are    back    from 
the  front  or  the  barber  shop. 
— o — 
It  is  reported  a  child  has  been  born 
with  four  thumbs.     Just  at  the  time 
that  we  are  about  to  break  up  hitch- 
hiking signs,  it  looks  like  Dame  Na- 


ture is  taking  a  hand  and  increasing 
the  road  side  thumb  maneuvers. 

The  movies  have  out  a  new  play, 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty."  But  it 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
those  people  who  refuse  to  accept  re- 
lief-money, or  other  kind  of  dole. 
— o — 
There  are  some  men  who  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  eyelash  combs,  yet  there 
are  any  number  of  this  class  of  ge- 
nus-homo jeerers  who  will  spend  half 
an  hour  in  trying  to  get  four  hairs 
to  part  under  their  nose,  in  the  shape 
of  a  moustache. 

— o — 
Much  of  the  troubles  in  this  world 
come  from  people  being  too  hasty — 
too  quick  to  jump  at  conclusions,  and 
get  a  wrong  slant  on  things,  and  to 
get  up  and  make  a  howl  before  they 
have  been  hurt.  A  story  corns  to  me 
from  Oklahoma  City,  of  a  butcher 
who  sent  his  customer,  a  good  house- 
wife, a  regular  bill.  Included  in  the 
bill  was  the  item:  "Tom  cat,  20c." 
Of  course  the  housewife  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  buying  a  torn  cat  at  a 
butcher  shop.  I  wouldn't  like  it 
either.  But  when  she  indignantly 
rapped  the  butcher  over  the  knuck- 
les for  selling  her  a  torn  cat,  he  simp- 
ly explained  to  her  that  it  was  an 
abbreviation  for  "Tomato  catsup."  So 
it  is  with  a  lot  of  these  fault  find- 
ers— they  can  see  torn  cats  in  tomato 

catsup. 

— o — 
I    have    an    old-fashioned    notion — 
which    seems    to  be    neglected    to    a 
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great  extent  in  these  latter  days — of 
living  with  the  understanding  that 
only  cleanly  made  wealth  can  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  happiness.  Where 
one  fellow  wins  and  makes  money  at 
a  loss  to  another,  is  money  that  can- 
not bring  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  and  contentment  to  any  man  or 
woman  in  the  evening  of  life.  On 
the  stock  market,  for  instance,  where 
one  fellow  wins  and  makes  a  lot  of 
money  from  a  stock  going  up  or  down 
— it  is  just  naturally  a  fact  that 
somebody  else — the  fellow  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  fence  who  owned  the 
stock — he  lost!  It  is  a  gamble  with 
your  money,  and  the  chances  are  you 
lose.  Making  money  honestly  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  contentment  and 
happiness.  The  store  of  Nature's 
treasure  house  is  all  around  us  rich 
with  honest  wealth,  that  a  benevolent 
Providence  has  stored  to  reward 
those  of  humanity  who  deserve  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
short  time  ago  a  number  of  men  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  in  govern- 
ment advocated,  either  directly  or  by 
intimation,  Constitutional  amend- 
ments and  changes  which  would  have 
given  the  federal  government  unpre- 
cedented powers  over  individuals,  ov- 
er industries,  over  agriculture,  over 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought.  Less  is  heard 
from  high  sources  of  such  changes 
now — but  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
first  advocated  them  remain.  The 
fears  and  ,  uncertainties,  plus  too  much 
politics  from  all  factions,  are  the 
greatest  bars  to  real  recovery,  and 
to  permanent  stability.  Amerca  still 
has  her  fertile  soil — she  has  her  in- 


dustries and  her  factories.  She  still 
has  the  machines  which  can  produce 
the  things  that  create  genuine  jobs, 
and  that  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  the  people.  She  still  has  the 
American  spirit  that  faces  great  ob- 
stacles gladly,  that  approaches  the 
most  difficult  tasks  with  jubilation. 
Let  the  clouds  of  doubt  be  scattered, 
we  can  go  no  way  but  forward. 

The  past  happy  season  of  good 
cheer  brought  to  my  desk  many  tok- 
ens of  appreciation,  and  useful  gifts, 
as  a  memento  of  the  hope  and  cheer 
I  have  given  others  in  these  hurry- 
graphs, — many  unknown  to  me — 
which  have  made  my  old  heart  very 
happy,  and  I  will  say  there  IS  a 
Santa  Glaus.  Thanks,  every  one.  I 
wish  all  my  readers  a  blessed  journ- 
ey through  1936.  I  hope  the  New 
Year  may  bring  you  the  things  that 
are  necessary  to  your  material  well- 
being,  but  above  all  do  I  wish  you 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  love  and 
peace  and  happiness  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  That 
you  may  live  nearer  to  Christ  than 
you  have  ever  done  before.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  when  we  think  much  of 
Christ  that  we  think  little  of  ourselv- 
es; little  of  our  troubles  and  little 
of  our  doubts  and  fears.  Realizing 
liis  presence  will  brighten  the  dark- 
est days,  and  the  sunshine  will  be  to 
you  the  shining  of  His  face.  The 
years  are  passing  quickly — they  are 
getting  fewer  for  us  individually. 
Each  day  we  are  a  step  nearer  the 
end.  It  behooves  us  then  to  "num- 
ber our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom,"  laying  up  trea- 
sures above,  that  we  may  be  led  into 
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a  blessed  new  year  that  never  ends.  "I  see  not  a  step  before  me 

As    I   tread   the    days   of   the 

"I  know  not  what  will  befall  me!  ButThe   past   is    still   in   God's 

God    hangs    a    mist    o'er    my  keeping 

eyes5  .  .  The  future    His    mercy    shall 

And   o'er  each   step   of   my   on-  clear 

mmJS&  new  scenes  to  rise,  And  what  looks  dark  in  the  dis- 

And  every  joy  He  sends  me  tance, 

Come  a  sweet   and  glad   sur-  May     brighten     as     I     draw 

prise.  near." 


THE  SCANDAL  MONGER 

His  tongue  must  wag,  it's  hung  in  the  middle, 
His  small  talk  rasps  like  a  worn-out  fiddle; 
And  few  are  good  and  fewer  are  true, 
Of  all  your  friends,  when  he  is  through. 

"So-and-so's  dishonest.     That  fellow  is  wrong." 
Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  list  to  his  song. 
Everyone's  tricky,  and  everyone's  mean, 
Life  is  scurvy  and  love  is  unclean. 

But  how  he  has  learned  it,  he'll  never  tell, 
Though  there's  nobody  living  he  doesn't  know  well; 
And  who  will  dispute  him?     Not  you — not  I, 
We  can  only  pray  that  in  time  he'll  die. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust, 
His  spirit's  slime  with  his  coffin's  rust; 
And  this  be  the  line  that  his  cold  slab  sings : 
"Here  lies  a  vulture  without  any  wings." 

— Selected. 
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ROSE  WATER  STILL  200  YEARS  OLD 

By  Ross  Well.  Emporia,  Va. 


A  fragrance  that  has  lingered 
more  than  half  a  century! 

Pie-size  cakes  of  rose  petals  with 
an  indescribable  sweetness  are  among 
the  earliest  and  most  cherished  mem- 
ories of  J.  C.  Fields,  70-year-old  own- 
er of  perhaps  the  most  unusual  still 
that  never  vexed  the  conscience  of  a 
prohibition  sleuth. 

"I  can't  put  into  words  how  those 
petal  cakes  smelled,  but  I  can  smell 
them,  even  after  all  these  years  just 
as  plainly  as  though  that  copper  re- 
ceptacle was  full  right  now,"  he  says, 
patting  the  old,  discolored  base  of  the 
aromatic  still  which  has  been  an  heir- 
loom in  the  Field  family  for  more 
beautiful  odor  I've  ever  known,"  he 
adds. 

Mr.  Field  recalls  that  as  a  child 
he  helped  his  grandmother  operate 
the  still  in  which  she  made  her  own 
rose  water,  lavender  scent  and  other 
perfumes  in  days  before  the  era  of 
10-cent  vials  of  eau  de  Cologne.  To- 
day the  still  is  hailed  by  connoisseurs 
of  things  ancient  as  possibly  the  only 
one  left  in  Virginia  or  perhaps  the 
whole  South — and  one  expert  Pro- 
fessor Leeds  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences,  avers  they  were 
never  heard  of  farther  north  than 
the  Old  Dominion  because  of  the  need 
for  great  quantities  of  roses — which 
might  make  the  Field's  possession  the 
only  one  left  in  this  country. 

The  still,  with  cap  in  p'ace,  stands 
more  than  three  feet  high.  There  is 
a  large  copper  ring  supported  by 
three  crudely  fashioned  legs,  and  in- 
to this  fits  a  copper  receptacle  about 


as  large  around  as  Milady's  largest 
suacepan.  This  was  the  fire  box, 
and  a  small  opening  in  one  side  per- 
mitted the  operator  to  tend  her 
b^aze.  A  heavy  rim  inside  this  pan 
held  the  container  in  which  the  petals 
were  placed.     This,  too    is  of  copper. 

Then  over  all  goes  the  "cap,"  or 
coneshaped  top  which  is  entirely  hol- 
low, with  wide  rim  near  the  base  and 
out  of  which  the  hooked  spout  opens. 
This  cap  is  made  of  pewter  and  is 
all  that  a  husky  man  wants  to  lift, 
just  another  evidence  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  those  pioneer  Avomen  who 
achieved  these  delicate  refinements  of 
life  at  the  cost  of  so  great  labor. 

"The  rim  inside  the  top  was  to 
catch  the  evaporation  as  it  dripped 
crwn  from  the  top  of  the  cone  and 
to  feed  it  into  the  spout,"  explains 
Mr.  Field.  "My  grandmother  would 
gather  anywhere  from  a  peck  to  a 
half  bushel  of  petals  in  the  morning. 
Perhaps  we  would  start  the  process 
about  9  o'clock  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct would  be  completed  by  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  remember  how  she  would  care- 
fully pack  the  fresh  petals  in  the 
container,  then  start  her  fire  of  oak 
bark.  This  would  burn  slowly  and 
was  always  used  for  the  fuel?  al- 
though I  suppose  in  the  earlier  times 
the  still  was  really  made  to  burn 
charcoal.  Gradually  the  heat  would 
drive  the  sap  in  the  petals  and  it 
would  stem  up  into  the  pewter  cone 
where  it  was  condensed  and  would 
drip  down  the  sides.  When  it  was 
caught  on  the  rim  inside  it  would  be- 
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gin  to  flew  out  the  spout  and  my 
grandmother  would  catch  it  in  a 
small  jar.  The  whole  container  of 
petals  would  net  perhaps  half  a  pint 
of  rose  water. 

"Her  favorite  type  of  rose  for  this 
purpose  was  the  'Damask'  rose,  and 
she  had  great  gardens  of  them  out- 
side the  old  homestead  over  there  in 
Purdy,  Va. 

"After  the  last  drops  of  water  had 
been  extracted  and  the  still  had  cool- 
ed off,  came  the  time  I  liked  best.  The 
dried-out  petals  would  come  from  the 
container  in  a  cake  about  as  big 
around  as  a  pie,  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  would  smell  the  sweetest  of  any- 
thing I've  ever  known." 
-  Roses  were  not  the  only  flowers  us- 
ed, according  to  Mr.  Field,  as  laven- 
der water  and  many  other  sweet- 
scented  blooms  were  "brewed"  in  the 
old  still. 

"Perfumery,  too,  was  not  the  only 
use  to  which  these  aromatic  products 
were  put.  I've  eaten  many  a  cake 
flavored  with  the  drops  from  this 
spout,"  he  recalls,  "for  such  things 
were  considered  great  adjuncts  to  the 
art  of  cooking." 

Mr.  Field  believes  that  this  old 
household  appliance  may  well  date 
back  to  as  early  as;  1713  when  a  Lord 
Buchanan  became  owner  of  the  "Kirk 
Basket"  estate  near  Edinborough, 
Scotland.  A  son  of  Lord  Buchanan 
married  and  brought  bis  wife  and 
family  to  America  before  the  Revolu- 
tion arriving,  according  to  some  old 
records  in  about  the  year  1740.  With 
them  they  brought  this  still,  and  to- 
day the  craftsmanship  of  those  early 
coppersmiths  is  plainly  visible  on  the 
bottom  of  the  copper  containers.   In- 


stead of  being  one  piece  of  molded 
metal,  the  bottoms  are  separate  piec- 
es, joined  to  the  sides  by  elaborate 
dove-tailing,  much  the  same  as  is 
fcund  in  old  hand-fashioned  furni- 
ture. 

A  daughter  of  this  union,  Margar- 
et, married  a  Thomas  Peter  about  10 
years  after  the  family's  arrival  in 
America  and  she  became  the  first 
American  owner  of  the  still. 

"Margaret's  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Buchanan  Peter,  married  John  Cocke, 
son  of  the  famous  Continental  navy 
officer,  Captain  James  Cocke,  in  the 
period  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," recites  Mr.  Field,  well  versed 
in  his  family  history.  "John  and 
Elizabeth  had  a  daughter  they  nam- 
ed Margaret  Buchanan  Cocke,  and 
she  in  turn  married  Edward  Wyatt 
and  was  my  grandmother,  and  it  is 
directly  through  her  that  I  came  into 
possession  of  this  old  still." 

The  ancient  contrivance  has  lain  in 
the  attic  of  the  old  Wyatt  and  Field 
home  at  Purdy  for  many  years.  The 
old  homested  was  formerly  known  as 
"Walnut  Grove,"  the  Colonial  home 
of  the  Fields  through  their  maternal 
ancestor.  Some  years  ago  it  was  giv- 
en as  a  gift  for  benevolent  purposes 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  by  the  late 
George  Wythe  Field,  a  brother  of  the 
Emporia  man,  and  the  estate  with  its 
70  acres  is  now  used  as  home  for 
girls. 

The  dust  of  decades  continued  to 
settle  upon  the  old  apparatus  in  the 
attic  until  a  short  time  ago,  boyhood 
memories  revived,  J.  C.  Field  sent  out 
to  reclaim  the  prized  possession  of 
his  grandmother.  He  had  it  brought 
to  his  Emporia  home  where  it  occu- 
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pies  a  place  of  honor  today.  cnluvlsz.     It    is    interesting    for    the 

"I   am  told   it  really  is   a  museum  '  chapter    in    our   national    history   for 

piece,"  he   comments,   "and  that  many  .  which  it  stands;   of  course  it  has  in- 

a  museum,  or   collector   would   gladly  tense    sentimental    value    to    me;    its 

add  it  to  their  exhibits,   but  Profes-  authenticated    age    adds    an    intrinsic 

sor  Leeds'  suggestion  that  it  may  be  value  besides,  so  all  together  I  believe 

the  only  one  left  makes  me  feel  that  it   should  find  a   permanent  place  in 

I    should    like   to    know   that   the    old  some  historic  archives,  but  I  will  ev- 

still  will  never  go  out  of  the  State  of  er  insist  that  that  place  be  somewhere 

Virginia,  where  it  was  first  brought,  within  the  Old  Dominion." 
and  where  it  has  stayed  through  the 


WHATEVER  IS— IS  BEST 

I  know  as  my  life  grows  older 

And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight 
That  under  each  rank  wrong,  somewhere, 

There  lies  the  root  of  Right; 
That  each  sorrow  has  a  purpose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  unguessed, 
But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning, 

Whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  that  each  sinful  action, 

As  sure  as  the  night  brings  shade, 
Is  somewhere,  sometimes  punished, 

Though  the  hour  be  long  delayed. 
I  know  that  the  soul  is  aided 

Sometimes  by  the  heart's  unrest, 
And  to  grow  means  often  to  suffer — 

But  whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  there  are  no  errors 

In  the  great  Eternal  plan, 
And  all  things  work  together 

For  the  final  good  of  man; 
And  I  know  as  my  soul  speeds  onward 

In  its  grand  Eternal  quest 
I  shall  say  as  I  look  back  earthward, 

Whatever  is — is  best. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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DOING  LINDBERGH  AN  INJUSTICE 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 

Before   the   press   and   public   start      hate   war    and    everything    connected 
criticizing    Col.      Charles     A.     Lind- 


bergh for  expatriating  himself  and 
family  permanently,  they  should 
hear  from  his  lips  he  intends  to  do 
so.  As  for  the  News-Herald,  we 
have  no  I;  the  slightest  idea  he  is  tak- 
ing himself  to  England  to  establish 
a  permanen  residence.  He  and  his 
own  and  wife's  people  owe  too  much 
to  America  to  renounce  citizenship 
in  it. 

The  colonel's  father  only  a  half 
century  ago  was  an  immigrant  boy 
here  to  make  his  home  in  a  new 
world  among  new  people.  He  was 
of  sterling  stuff  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens elected  him  to  congress.  Like 
most  of  the  better     class     of     Euro- 


with  it  because  they  or  their  forbears 
were  made  human  sacrifices  upon  its 
altar.  Because  Lindbergh  is  his  fa- 
ther's son  he  will  not  live  in  a  coun- 
try or  raise  his  brood  where  force 
rules. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lidbergh  desired 
to  be  out  of  New  Jersey  when  the 
kidnap  slayer  of  their  first-born 
pays  the  penalty  for  his  atrocious 
crime.  We  regard  the  act  as  a  dis- 
play of  good  taste  if  nothing  else. 
These  splendid  people  are  not  seek- 
ing vengeance  nor  would  they  gloat 
over  the  death  of  a  man  who  did 
them  such  a  frightful  wrong. 

To    avoid    embarrassment    and    dis- 


peans,   he  became   an   invaluable   and  tasteful  publicity  they  decided  to  get 

loyal  citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  beyond   the    reach   of   the   curious   as 

He    lost    caste     however,    because    he  well      as      unscrupulous      newspapers 

let  the  world  know  he  favored  peace  which     depend     upon     sensation    and 

and     opposed    the     entrance     of    this  muck-raking    for     existence.        Don't 

country  into  the  tragic  World  War.  worry,  the  Lone  Eagle,  his  mate  and 

If    he    were    alive    today    he    would  the   eaglet   will   return   to  their   own, 

have    plenty    of    company.     Most   na-  their  native  land  to  live  and  to  die. 
tive  born    Europeans     of     all     races 


There's  a  land  far  away,  'mid  the  stars  we  are  told, 
Where  they  know  not  the  sorrows  of  time ; 

Where  the  pure  waters  wander  through  valleys  of  gold, 
And  life  is  a  treasure  sublime. 

'Tis  the  land  of  our  God,  'tis  the  home  of  the  soul, 
Where  the  ages  of  splendor  eternally  roll ; 

Where  the  way-weary  traveler  reaches  his  goal, 
On  the  evergreen  mountains  of  life. 

— Selected. 
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WAISTLINE  BETRAYS  THE  TERMITE 


(Selected) 


People  in  this  country  have  become 
so  apprehensive  of  termites  that  they 
suspect  every  tiny  winged  insect  they 
see  of  belonging-  to  one  of  the  ter- 
mite colonies  that  feed  on  woodwork 
in  buildings,  causing  property  losses 
running  into  millions  annually.  Al- 
though many  of  the  injects  under 
suspicion  are  members  of  the  wood- 
mining  family,  some  are  ordinary 
winged  ants  that  do  not  thrive  on  a 
wood  diet. 

Anyone,  says  R.  A.  St.  George  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
can  tell  a  winged  termite  from  a 
winged  ant  by  the  difference  in  waist- 
lines and  in  wings.  Termites  have 
very  thick  waists — practically  no 
waistline  at  all.  Their  two  pairs  of 
transparent  wings  are  nearly  identi- 
cal in  size  and  shape — both  rather 
slender  and  long,  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  insect's  body.  The 
winged  ants  often  mistaken  for  ter- 
mites have  slim  waists.  In  fact;  they 
are  nearly  cut  in  two  in  the  middle. 
And  their  wings  do  not  match.  The 
inner  pair  is  much  smaller  than  the 
outer  set.  The  bodies  of  both  insects 
are  often  the  same  size — about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
of  the  same  color — black.  Some  ants 
however,  have  reddish  or  brown 
bodies. 


The  winged  termites  that  fly  out  in 
swarms  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  are 
not  the  destructive  members  of  their 
highly  specialized  colonies.  The  tun- 
nelers  or  workers  are  small  creamy- 
white  forms — often  mistakenly  call- 
ed white  ants — that  work  their  way 
up  through  any  wood  they  can  reach. 
They  often  get  into  wood  that  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  ground  by  build- 
ing an  earthern  passageway  or  shel- 
ter tube  over  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
foundations.  As  they  stay  inside  the 
woodwork,  never  exposing  themselv- 
es to  the  light  their  presence  usual- 
ly is  unsuspected  until  floors  or  tim- 
bers begin  to  yield  for  no  apparent 
reason,  or  until  swarms  of  the  fliers 
appear. 

The  fact  that  the  ground-dwelling 
termites  cannot  live  without  easy  ac- 
cess to  moisture,  usually  in  the  soil, 
makes  their  control  possible.  Insulat- 
ing from  the  ground  all  woodwork 
in  new  buildings  is  a  sure  preventive 
of  termite  trouble.  Houses  already 
infested  can  be  saved  from  further 
weakening  by  cutting  the  termites  off 
from  their  water  supply,  either  in 
the  ground  or  in  some  inside  leak, 
by  insulating  with  concrete,  stone, 
brick,  etc.,  or  by  the  use  of  non-cor- 
rosive metal  termite  shields. 


The  measure  of  a  man's  real  character  is  what  he  would  do 
if  he  knew  he  would  never  be  found  out. 

— Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
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KUDOS 


By  W.  It. 

Tod  Barry,  with  his  interneship 
and  the  State  Boards  successfully 
behind  him  began  to  pull  the  strings 
that  eventually  brought  him  to  the 
Monroe  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. Very  early,  Tod  had  known 
that  he  would  never  practice.  Nei- 
ther his  talents  nor  his  inclinations 
lay  in  that  direction.  "I'm  not  go- 
ing," he  said  frequently,  "to  bury 
myself  as  some  obscure  country  G. 
P.  And  the  cities  are  too  crowded 
with  the  profession  anyway.  So  it's 
research  for  me.  That  means  mon- 
ey, and  a  reputation  and  your  name 
in  the  papers." 

So  when  the  telegram  from  Monroe 
came,  Tod  packed  his  bags  eagerly. 
The  day  he  left  he  bought  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  County  Courier  and  took 
them  with  him  to  the  train.  The 
Courier  had  his  picture  on  the  f_ont 
page,  above  the  caption  Home  Town 
Boy  Makes  Good.  Tod  smiled  com- 
placently as  he  looked  at  it. 

"I'm  putting  you  into  laboratory 
20,  Barry,"  said  grizzled  Dr.  Turn- 
er, head  of  the  Institute,  when  Tod 
reported  to  him.  "As  for  your  work, 
you'll  be  one  of  Dr.  Laird's  junio.s 
He  has  his  office  just  down  the  hall" 

Tod  walked  down  the  well  worn, 
somewhat  old  fashioned,  corridor. 
He  glanced  about  with  growing  dis- 
appointment. The  place  looked  c:d, 
a  little  shabby.  Yet,  despite  it  ail, 
there  was  an  air  of  quiet  dignity  to 
the  building  as  though  the  achieve- 
ments that  made  Monroe  known 
throughout  the  scientific  world  had 
made  an    atmosphere    of    their    own. 


Van  Meter 

Tod  began  to  feel  smaller,  not  quite 
so  impoi'tant. 

Dr.  Laird  rapidly  outlined  the 
work  he  wanted  started,  took  Tod  up 
to  the  laboratory  he  would  share  with 
a  fellow  from  the  east,  named  Fra- 
zier,  and  then  said,  "Well,  that's  all 
there  is?  Barry.  The  tools  are  all 
here.  The  rest  of  it  you've  either 
got  between  the  roof  of  your  mouth 
and  the  roots  of  your  hair — or  you 
haven't.  In  which  case  you  won't 
last  long  here !" 

With  that,  Dr.  Laird  stomped  out. 
He  was  a  fiery  man,  small  it  is  true, 
but  when  you  looked  at  him,  at  his 
keen  eyes  and  the  sweet,  mobile  line 
of  his  mouth,  you  forgot  his  size  en- 
tirely. Brusque  impatient,  he  was 
the  hardest  man  in  the  Institute  to 
work  for,  and  also  the  most  sought 
after.  For,  though  he  drove  his  jun- 
iors, unmercifully  at  times,  he  drove 
them  to  real  work.  Tod  knew  he 
was  lucky  to  have  gotten  under  Dr. 
Laird's  supervision,  though  he  smil- 
ed ruefully  as  he  thought  of  what 
the  next  few  months  would  be  like. 

Th:  door  of  the  laboratory  opened 
again.  A  chap  of  about  Tod's  age, 
heavy-set  with  an  intent,  absorbed 
face,  came  in. 

•  My  name's  Barry,"  said  Tod, 
smiling. 

"Oh,  yes!  Glad  to  see  you.  I'm 
Frazler.  Doc  Turner  told  me  you 
w  .: !  coming." 

"Nice  lab  here,  isn't  it?  comment- 
ed Tod,  though  in  his  heart  he  was 
again  disappointed.  They  had  a 
better  looking  lab  back  at  State.  New 
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building  too.  He  wondered  how 
Monroe  had  ever  acquired  its  reputa- 
tion. 

"Eh?  Nice  lab,  did  you  say?  It's 
a  dirty  little  hole-in-the-wall,  if  you 
ask  me!"  snapped  Frazier.  "Sorry, 
old  man,"  he  said  quickly,  "but  I'm 
nervous.  When  you've  been  working 
for  months  on  a  problem  without 
getting  any  results  worth  a  hoot,  it 
begins  to  get  on  your  nerves." 

Tod  left  Frazier  standing  gloomi- 
ly beside  the  window  while  he  went 
over  to  the  desk  that  was  now  his. 

"You're  in  Doc  Laird's  crowd,  are 
you  not?"  asked  Frazier  coming  ov- 
er.    "What  you  working  on?" 

"Synthetic  preparation  of  active 
agent  in  liver  extract,"  answered 
Tod,  rolling  the  words  off  proudly. 

To  his  surprise,  Frazier  burst  out 
laughing.  "Old  Faithful!  You  un- 
lucky fellow!"  he  exclaimed  and 
laughed   again. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Tod. 

"Well,  liver  extract  is  one  of  Doc 
Laird's  pet  problems.  In  fact,  it  has 
lasted  so  long  around  the  Institute 
that  we  all  call  it  Old  Faithful.  He 
starts  every  new  junior  of  his  on  it. 
But  they  never  get  anywhere.  It's 
like  running  your  head  against  a 
stone  wall." 

"Must  be  rather  discouraging,"  Tod 
said  slowly.  Frazier's  pessimism 
made  him  think  for  a  moment  that 
perhaps  research  was  not  an  easy 
path  to  the  sought  after  kudos  and 
publicity. 

"Best  of  luck  anyway  Barry," 
Frazier  sympathized.  "Come  on  with 
me  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  rest 
of  the  juniors." 


Tod  settled  down  to  work.  Dr. 
Laird  frankly  admitted,  when  Tod 
mentioned  the  subject  of  liver  ex- 
tract, that  he  did  use  it  as  a  testing 
ground  for  his  juniors. 

"It's  a  hard  nut,  Barry.  But  one 
of  these  days  the  right  nut  cracker 
will  come  along  and  then  most  of  us 
will  feel  like  going  out  and  planting 
a  good  swift  kick  in  the  middle  of 
our  jeans  for  not  seeing  the  answer 
before." 

Tod  grinned.  After  the  talk  he 
felt  better.  The  research  would  be 
difficult,  it  had  baffled  many  others 
before  him,  but  those  facts  did  not 
particularly  matter.  Tod  had  a  quick 
glimpse  of  the  praise  that  would  be 
showered  on  the  man  who  solved  this. 
He  determined  to  be  the  man. 

In  most  of  his  spare  time,  Tod  was 
reading  all  the  material  he  could  get 
concerning  the  research.  He  formed 
the  habit  of  spending  two  evenings 
in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  There  he  went 
through  the  journals,  hunting  out 
every  reference  to  the  work  in  hand. 
He  pored  over  Dr.  Laird's  own  bib- 
liography. Tod  went  through  the  for- 
eign journals  as  well,  thankful  he 
had 'gotten  such  thorough  grounding 
in  French  and  German.  Always,  as 
he  read,  he  made  notes. 

Frazier  was  inclined  to  pooh-pooh 
the  serious  way  in  which  Tod  was 
taking  the  study. 

"Listen,  Barry,"  he  said  earnest- 
ly, "you're  acting  as  though  you 
think  this  thing  can  be  solved.  Ac- 
tually, it's  a  blind  alley.  You  ought 
to  tell  Laird  you  want  to  drop  it." 

"And  then  what?"  asked  Tod.  He 
was  weary  enough  of  the  research, 
and    discouraged    over    his    lack    of 
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progress  in  the  last  few  weeks.  At 
first  things  had  gone  smoothly,  but 
now  it  seemed  they  would  not  go  at 
all. 

"Get  something  fairly  new.  Like — 
well,  take  martangia  for  example. 
Sub-tropical  disease.  A  few  steve- 
dores have  come  down  with  it  in  New 
York.  And  that's  about  all  we  know 
in  this  country.  It's  spectacular. 
Headline  stuff.  Something  you  can 
knock  a  lot  of  papers  on.  After  all, 
you  know,  it's  the  good  old  publicity 
that  makes  a  man  in  this  field." 

"I  couldn't  renig  now,"  Tod  pro- 
tested regretfully.  "Laird  would 
think—" 

"Oh  I  don't  mean  that  you  be  crude 
about  'it,"  Frazier  said.  "But  there 
are  any  number  of  ways  to  get  Doc 
Laird  to  see  how  you  feel  without 
actually  telling  him  in  so  many 
words." 

"Maybe  H'l  try,"  murmured  Tod, 
speaking  half  to  himself. 

His  partly  formed  resolution  to 
switch  from  the  liver  extract  work 
set  to  a  sudden  decision  the  day  he 
heard  about  the  expedition  the  Insti- 
tute was  planning  to  send  out  to 
study  (tropical  diseases.  Tod  knew 
he  wanted  a  place  on  it.  Why,  a 
man's  reputation  would  be  virtually 
made  if  he  could  get  the  chance  to 
go.  They  would  send,  of  course,  pro- 
bably two  or  three  of  the  old  war 
horses  of  the  Institute  and  then  a 
sprinkling  of  the  most  likely  juniors. 
The  expedition  would  go  out  in  a 
year;  that  gave  him  twelve  months 
in  which  to  work  for  a  place.  Tod 
thought  with  some  despair  of  his 
fruitless  liver  extract  work;  the  re- 
sults he  had  gotten  so  far  would  nev- 


r  qualify  him  for  any  expedition.  So 
he  began  in  many  subtle  ways,  to 
show  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  re- 
search, to  drop  an  occassional  hint, 
in  talks  with  Dr.  Laird,  that  the 
thing  could  not  be  solved. 

"Barry,"  Laird  said  sharply,  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  their  discus- 
sions, "your  work  hasn't  been  worth 
green  apples  these  last  weeks. 
What's  the  trouble?" 

Tod  could  not  force  his  eyes  to 
meet  Dr.  Laird's  sharp  glance.  Gaz- 
ing at  the  floor^  he  muttered,  "I  .  .  . 
I'm  not  getting  anywhere,  Chief.  I'm 
beginning  to  think  I  never  will  get 
anywhere   on   this    research." 

"Humph!"  snorted  Laird.  "One 
of  the  glory  boys  been  to  you,  eh?" 

"One  of  the  which?"  Tod  asked, 
surprised  a  little  conscience  stricken. 
"Never  mind — let  it  pass,"  snap- 
ped Laird.  "I'm  disappointed  in 
you,  Barry.  But  let  that  pass  too. 
I  take  it  you  want  to  switch  to  an- 
other research?" 

The  barely  hidden  scorn  in  Dr. 
Laird's  attitude  cut  Tod  deeply ;  hurt 
him,  and  then  made  him  furiously 
angry.  Liver  extract.  Bah!  He'd 
show  the  old  fellow  what  he  could  do 
with  a  really  good  research  project. 
Someting  new  and  spectacular. 
Something  that  would  bring  one  Tod 
Barry  so  much  kudos  that  they  could 
not  keep  him  off  the  expedition  if 
they  wanted  to. 

"Well?"  The  single  word  was  like 
a  whip  lash. 

"Yes  I  want  to  change,  Chief," 
Tod  answered  determinedly.  "I 
want  to  work  on  maritangia." 

"Now  I  know,"  said  Dr.  Laird,  and 
his  tone  was   bitter,   "it   was   one  of 
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the  glory  boys.  But  if  that's  the 
way  you  feel  you're  no  good  to  me 
on  the  liver  work." 

"You  mean — " 

Dr,  Laird  nodded  curtly.  "Of 
course.  Finish  up  your  present  ex- 
periments, turn  in  your  report  and 
I'll  help  outline  the  new  work  for 
you." 

Leaving  the  small  office,  Tod  had 
the  feeling  that  he  was  taking  very 
little  comfort  with  him.  He  braced 
himself  with  the  thought  of  the  bril- 
liant work  he  would  do  on  maritan- 
gia. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Tod 
plugged  away.  He  sweated  out  good 
work — and  knew  exultantly  that  it 
was  really  good.  At  a  big  conven- 
tion of  research  men  he  had  a  paper 
read  on  maritangia.  Ted  got  copies 
of  all  the  evening  newspapers  that 
day  and  spent  an  hour  hunting 
through  them.  He  found  his  name 
at  last  in  small  type  and  misspelled, 
but  even  so  he  was  thrilled. 

Dr.  Laird,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  very  casual.  Tod  had  never 
been  sensitive,  but  he  could  not  fail 
to  remark  the  change.  "He  treats 
me,"  Tod  muttered  to  himself,  "as 
though  I  couldn't  be  trusted."  Nev- 
ertheless, Dr.  Laird  was  always  at 
hand  to  help^  to  advise,  to  point  out 
new  avenues  in  the  research.  And, 
owing  more  to  that  help  than  he  ev- 
er realized,  Tod's  reputation  for  bril- 
liance in  the  Institute  grew  like  the 
green  bay  tree. 

The  senior  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  definitely  to  be  Dr.  Wag- 
ner and  Dr.  Lefferts.  Their  names 
were  bywords  in  research  circles. 
Two  of  the  three  juniors  to  go  were 


already  picked,  Tod,  had  heard  from 
a  good  source.  Counting  them  cut, 
he  knew  then  that  his  chief  competi- 
tors for  the  third  post  would  be 
Clarke  and  Merrihue.  He  did  not 
concede  a  chnce  to  any  of  the  other 
juniors.  It  was  either  himself,  or 
lean,  taciturn  Clarke,  or  the  round- 
faced,  alert  Merrihue.  Tod  was  sat- 
isfied that  in  the  three  months  or 
so  remaining,  he  could  outstrip  the 
others. 

Long  since  he  had  given  up  the 
idea  that  research  was  the  easy  road 
to  those  things  he  wanted.  Tod 
knew  it  was  not  easy,  knew  that,  in 
the  main,  it  was  hard,  tense  racking 
work.  But  the  severe  discipline  of 
it,  the  need  for  careful  thinking,  fas 
cinated  him.  He  loved  the  very  smell 
of  the  laboratory  and  occasionally,  in 
those  moments,  forgot  entirely  news- 
papers and  their  publicity.  Once 
Dr.  Laird  came  in  quietly  at  such  a 
moment  and  saw  something  in  Tod's 
absorbed  face  which  caused  his  own 
stern  look  to  soften. 

Frazier  suddenly  announced  that 
he  was  through  with  research  and 
was  leaving  Monroe.  He  wanted,  he 
said,  to  find  a  place  offering  greater 
opportunity.  Tod  never  heard  more 
of  him,  except  that  he  had,  with 
some  trouble,  landed  a  place  with  a 
small  manufacturer  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Tod,  however,  was  not  alone  for 
long  in  Lab.  20.  They  put  another 
chap  in  with  him;  one  of  Dr.  Laird's 
juniors,  Nick  Kendall.  Tod  knew 
him  and  liked  him,  a  frail  looking, 
studious  fellow  with  big  bony  hands 
and  a  deep  voice.  Kendall  was 
working    on    Old    Faithful.     With    an 
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odd  twinge  of  envy,  Tod  saw  how 
much  further  Kendall  and  Dr.  Laird 
had  carried  the  liver  extract  re- 
search. For  half  of  one  morning  he 
deserted  his  own  work  to  watch  Nick 
Kendall  manipulate  his  delicate  ap- 
paratus. 

As  the  third  junior  was  still  un- 
picked for  the  expedition,  Tod,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  very  favorable  omen, 
worked  on  furiously.  He  wanted  to 
get  out  at  least  one  more  paper  on 
maritangia.  It  was  a  case  now  of 
working  against  time.  He  was 
frankly  pinning  his  hopes  of  draw- 
ing up  to  even  terms  with  Merrihue 
and  Clarke  to  knocking  out  one  more 
piece  of  brilliant  work.  Otherwise 
being  older  and  better  known;  they 
had  the  edge  on  him. 

Kendall,  he  noticed,  had  run  into 
snags.  His  frailness  seemed  to  grow 
daily  more  apparent.  Tod's  own 
concentration  was  occasionally  brok- 
en by  the  ether's  fits  of  coughing. 

On  the  afternoon  they  suddenly 
had  to  take  Nick  Kendall  home  too 
ill  to  continue  working,  Tod  came 
down  the  corridor  behind  Dr.  Wag- 
ner and  Dr.  Lefferts,  senior  members 
of  the  proposeed  expedition.  Passing 
unnoticed,  he  caught  a  snatch  of  con- 
versation. 

"Then  it's  a  toss-up  between 
Clarke  and  Merrihue,  eh?"  Wagner 
rumbled.  "What  about  this  Barry, 
eh?" 

"Out,"  said  Lefferts,  flatly  asser- 
tive.    "He'll   never  change." 

Tod  ducked  past.  He  felt  hope- 
lessly, furiously  angry.  So  he  was 
already  out,  was  he?  Then  he  un- 
derstood. Both  Wagner  and  Lefferts 
were    older    men.        They    would    not 


want  anyone  young  and  brilliant  and 
assertive  on  the  staff.  Afraid  such 
a  man  would  steal  the  show  from 
them.  Professional  jealously,  that 
was  it.  Bitterly  Tod  swore  that  he 
would  still  show  them.  He  would 
turn  out  one  final  paper  of  such  su- 
perlative research  there  would  be  a 
scandal  in  the  Institute  if  he  did  not 
get  the  post.  He  was  rolling  up  his 
sleeves  in  anticipation  as  he  thrust 
open  he  door  of  his  lab.  No  time  to 
lose.  He  strode  in — and  found  him- 
self looking  into  the  sharp,  tired  pa- 
tient eyes  of  Dr.  Laird. 

"Oh,  hello  Chief,"  began  Tod.  "I 
didn't  expect — " 

"Kendall  won't  be  back,"  Laird 
said.  "He  has  to  spend  a  year  or 
so  outdoors  in  Arizona." 

Tod  winced.  He  knew  what  it 
would  mean  to  Nick  Kendall  to  lose 
his  cherished  laboratory.  Then  he 
realized  that  it  also  meant  Nick's 
work,  the  liver  extract  research,  was 
at  an  end  for  the  time  being. 

"I'm  sure  sorry  to  hear  about 
Nick,"  Tod  murmured,  trying  to 
dodge  Dr.  Laird's  eyes. 

"Yes.  He  had  the  makings  of  a 
real  research  man — "  Dr.  Laird 
waited  a  second,  seemingly  expectant 
of  some  word  from  Tod.  None  forth- 
coming, he  walked  toward  the  door. 

"I'll  .  .  .  I'll  clean  up  everything 
of  his  in  the  lab,  Chief,"  Tod  said. 

For  many  minutes  after  Dr.  Laird 
went  out,  Tod,  disturbed^  paced  up 
and  down  Lab.  20.  He  knew  what 
his  Chief  wanted;  he  wanted  him  to 
take  up  Nick  Kendall's  work  at  the 
point  Nick  had  dropped  it.  In  a 
way,  of  course,  it  was  flattering  to 
think  that  of  all  Doc  Laird's  juniors, 
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he  should  be  picked  as  the  choice  to 
carry  on.  But,  Tod  rebelled  he 
could  not  do  it  now.  He  could  hot. 
It  meant  letting  the  maritangia  re- 
search slide,  which  meant  losing  his 
one  last  hope  of  claiming  a  right  to 
go  with  the  expedition.  And  even 
if  he  did  finish  Nick's  work,  if 
would  not  be  Tod  Barry  alone  who 
got  the  credit.  The  glory,  he  knew, 
would  be  shared  with  Nick  Kendall 
and  Doc  Laird.  So  what  was  the 
sense  of  it? 

Tod  went  over  to  Nick's  desk  and 
began  to  collect  the  belongings  there. 
He  took  up  a  sheaf  of  paper,  covered 
with  fine,  closely  packed  writing.  It 
was,  Tod  saw,  a  series  of  notes  on 
the  course  of  the  liver  research.  He 
began  skimming  through  them.  Nick 
bad  evidently  gone  over  much  the 
same  ground  as  he  at  the  start.  Tod 
stopped  skimming  and  began  to  read 
carefully.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  notes  and  for 
a  time  he  sat  without  moving.  Ken- 
dall, he  knew,  showed  an  ability  far 
superior  to  his  own.  It  sparkled 
continuously  beneath  the  surface  of 
those  bare  notes  on  a  research  which 
he  himself  had  quit  when  the  going 
became  hard.  Suddenly,  to  Tod,  his 
own  work  on  maritangia  seemed  a 
species  of  childish  play. 

Nick's  work  had  brought  the  liver 
extract  research  forward  to  a  point 
where  it  was  once  again  facing  a 
seemingy  insurmountable  barrier. 
Sitting  at  Nick's  desk;  Tod  knew  he 
wanted  to  find  ways  around  that  bar- 
rier. In  a  manner  he  did  not  even 
try  to  explain  to  himself,  he  knew 
it  was     impossible     to     dabble     any 


longer  with  maritangia  as  long  as 
this  lay  unfinished.  Let  the  expe- 
dition go.  He  had  work  waiting  for 
him  and  this  time  it  was  the  work 
cf  which  he  was  thinking,  not  praise, 
not    headlines. 

"Well?"  Dr.  Laird  glanced  up  as 
Tod  walked  into  the  office. 

"Here  are  Nick's  things,  Chief. 
But  if — if  you  are  willing,  I'd  like 
to  go  over  the  notes  he  made.  I'd 
like  to  finish  up  his  work." 

"That  will  all  be  right,  Barry," 
Dr.  Laird  answered  quietly,  under- 
standing all  Tod  meant  but  had  not 
said. 

He  knew  and  Dr.  Laird  knew  they 
were  close  to  the  end  of  the  trail. 

"It  may  be  just  a  blind  alley,"  said 
Dr.  Laird,  polishing  his  glasses  med- 
itatively. 

"No,  Chief,"  Tod  argued.  "This  is 
the  real  thing.     You'll  see." 

"Barry,  never  expect  too  much  from 
any  experiment.  You  are  too  apt  to 
be  disappointed  and  that  spoils  you 
for  more  work." 

Tod  shook  his  head.  "This  isn't 
going  to  be  a  disapppointment." 

But  as  the  days  passed,  Tod  saw 
his  hope  dwindle  and  finally  vanish 
altogether.  Swallowing  his  bitterness 
at  the  failure,  Tod  plugged  on.  He 
was  working  intently  the  afternoon 
his  Chief  and  Dr.  Lefferts  came  into 
the  laboratory.     Dr.  Laird  spoke. 

"You  know  Dr.  Lefferts,   Barry?" 

"Barry,"  Dr.  Lefferts  said,  coming 
directly  to  the  point,  "would  you 
accept  a  post  with  the  Tropics  expe- 
dition?" 

Tod  steadied  himself  against  the 
work  bench.  It  was  disconcerting 
to   have     a   dream     come     true.     He 
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looked  directly  at  Dr.  Lefferts  and 
found  himself  saying —  "Could  I 
think  it  over    sir?" 

Obviously  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Lefferts  acceeded.  Out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  Tod  caught  a 
queer  expression  on  Dr.  Laird's  face. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  something,"  said 
Tod.  "Why  am  I  given  the  chance 
tc  go  now,  after  I've  made  a  failure 
of  carrying  on  Nick  Kendall's  work? 
And  why  wasn't  I  eligible  when  I 
was  batting  out  papers  on  maritan- 
gia?" 

"Might  as  well  tell  him,  Doctor," 
said  Laird,  smiling  at  his  junior's 
outspokenness. 

Dr.  Leffert  coughed  once  or  twice 
with  dignity.  "Well,  Barry,  we  gave 
you  credit  for  brains  but  did  not  like 
the  attitude  yoxi  showed.  One  eye 
on  your  reputation  and  one  on  your 
work.  Bad  combination  for  re- 
search." 

Tod  flushed,  said  quietly,  "I  un- 
derstand, Doctor.  And  thanks  for 
letting  me  think  it  over." 

Again  that  warmth  in  Dr.  Laird's 
face  as  the  two  left.  Tod,  unwilling 
to  interrupt  his  concentration  on  the 
research  put  Dr.  Lefferts'  offer  out 
of  his  mind  temporarily.  The  vari- 
ous steps  of  the  experiment  passed 
in  review.  Tod  likened  their  search 
to  following  a  winding,  narrow  path 
with  a  cross-roads  at  every  step  of 
the  way.   Somewhere  they  must  have 


made  a  wrong  turning.  Or  else,  per- 
haps, they  had  gone  too  far  along 
the  road.  Intent,  Tod  considered 
possibilities;  then  moved  swiftly  into 
action.  He  worked  late  that  night, 
saying  nothing  of  his  hopes  to  any- 
one. Dr.  Laird^  midway  of  the  next 
morning,  dropped  in  to  find  a  dishev- 
eled, sleepless  Tod  still  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

"Just  in  time,  Chief,"  Tod  said 
grinning. 

"Dr.  Lefferts  was  on  the  'phone, 
Barry.  Wants  to  know  why  he  has 
not  heard  from  you. 

Tod  straightened  up.  "Sorry, 
Chief.  I've  been  so  busy  that — well, 
I  haven't  thought  much  about  it." 

"You'll  go,  I  suppose?"  Dr.  Laird 
asked   softly. 

The  stirrer  in  the  crystallizing 
flask  spun  monotonously.  Tod  look- 
ed at  it,  then  at  the  rest  of  the  set- 
up arranged  so  carefully  on  the 
bench.  This  might  be  a  successful 
conclusion  to  their  work.  Or  just 
another  failure.  But  sometime  they 
would  solve  it  and  he  would  be  there 
when  they  did.  He  glanced  at  Dr. 
Laird;  thought  of  Dr.  Lefferts  and 
Nick  Kendall.  They  were  research 
men  all  of  them,  not  headline  chas- 
ers. And  in  that  moment  Tod  knew 
he  too  was  a  research  man. 

"I  thought  you  understood,  Chief," 
Tod   said,   "that   I'm   staying." 


We  should  look  for  the  beautiful  and  sunny  side  of  life  and 
work  to  make  our  optimistic  views  and  ideas  come  true. 

— Selected. 
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HADASSAH  HONORS  A  GREAT  WOMAN 


(Norfolk 

Among  other  days  of  a  brief  peri- 
od set  apart,  some  300  chapiters  of 
Hadassah  are  honoring  the  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  of  Henrietta  Szold. 
Comparatively  few  of  those  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christains, 
we  take  it,  know  what  Hadassah  is, 
§nd  far  fewer  know  who  Henrietta 
Szold  is. 

Hadassah  is  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  in  America.  That 
would  suggest,  perhaps  that  it  is  an 
organization  of  women  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  emigra- 
tion to  Palestine.  Where  Jewish 
people  are  being  maltreated  and  op- 
pressed, the  organization  does,  of 
course,  what  it  can  to  see  to  it  that 
they  find  refuge.  But  its  loftiest  ob- 
ject is  to  make  he  Jewish  Homeland 
not  merely  a  place  of  refuge,  but  a 
land  of  learning,  of  culture,  of  digni- 
fied comfort,  of  peace,  of  healing,  of 
kindliness,  of  succor  and  the  beauty 
of  right  living — to  make  Palestine 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Working  al- 
ways for  the  welfare  of  others,  whol- 
ly altruistic  and  sunselfish,  devoted 
and  tireless,  ably  directed  and  ener- 
getically maintained,  Hadassah  is  a 
noble  institution — it  is  rather  an  in- 
stitution than   a  mere  organization. 

And  Henrietta  Szold  founded  it. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago,  this  Bal- 
timore woman,   educated  and  herself 


Ledger) 

a  teacher,  could  not  be  content  to  live 
comfortably  while  her  people  suffer- 
ed. She  went  to  New  York  and  bus- 
ied herself  with  the  difficult  work 
of  helping  to  provide  for  the  Jewish 
refugees  who  were  fleeing  from  the 
Russian  pogroms.  Today  she  is  sev- 
enty-five years  old  and  still  she  is 
busying  herself  with  the  difficult 
work  of  helping  to  provide,  this  time 
in  Palestine^  for  young  German-Jew- 
ish refugees  who  are  fleeing  from  the 
uspeakable  brutalities  of  Hitler  and 
his  debased  Nazis.  Throughout  all 
these  years  she  has  spent  her  days 
and  her  nights  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  people  and  in  lifting 
them  up — those  who  had  been  trod- 
den down. 

In  countless  ways  she  has  lifted 
them  up — physically  and  materially, 
with  medical  aid  and  with  personal 
attention  to  their  needs,  and  with 
thought  and  care  for  their  education, 
and  with  a  sure  sense  for  their  eco- 
nomic welfare,  and  with  a  schooled 
intellectual  comprehension  of  their 
national  and  international  involve- 
ments. And  with  all  this,  she  has 
found  time  amid  her  social  labors  to 
read  and  study  and  write  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious trends  of  her  long,  long  day. 

Hadassah  does  well  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  this  great  woman. 


Everybody  knows  how  to  express  a  complaint,  but  few  can 
utter  a  graceful  compliment.    It's  a  matter  of  practice. 

— Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


A  partial  survey  of  our  gardens 
after  the  clearing  away  of  the  snow 
shows  that  the  curly  kale  and  col- 
lards  have  weathered  the  cold  wave, 
but  all  other  vegetables  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

Just  before  Christmas  quite  an  ex- 
tension was  made  to  our  hog  lot  and 
sheds  built  for  better  protection. 
These  sheds,  providing  more  comfor- 
table quarers,  were  the  means  of  sav- 
ing quite  a  few  young  pigs  during 
the  recent  heavy  snow. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  work  on  the  Indian  Cottage.  All 
contractors  have  been  "standing  by" 
during  several  weeks  of  bad  weath- 
er, awaiting  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed. Snow  and  heavy  rains  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  trasport  nec- 
cesary  materials  to  the  building  site. 

Nathaniel  Honeycutt,  formerly  a 
house  boy  in  Cottage  No.  2,  now  liv- 
ing near  Clinton,  called  on  friends 
at  :the  School  last  Monday.  He  was 
paroled  about  four  years  ago  and  is 
engaged  in  farming,  living  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  and  has  made  a  good 
record  since  leaving  us.  Nathaniel 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
three-year-old  son.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him  and  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  getting  along  so  well. 

A  committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  Cabarrus  County  Grand  Jury, 
now  in  session  in  Concord,  visited 
the  School  last  Wednesday,  paying  a 


a  brief  visit  to  the  several  depart- 
ments. Members  of  this  committee 
were  Messrs.  C.  G.  Sides,  chairman; 
F.  H.  Helms  and  W.  Fred  Cox.  We 
were  glad  to  have  these  gentlemen 
call  on  us  and  extend  herewith  an 
invitation  to  visit  us  any  time  they 
may  find  it  convenient. 
— o — 

Sanf ord  Hedrick,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  6  who  left  here  about  ten 
years  ago,  dropped  off  on  a  return 
trip  from  Charlotte  to  shake  hands 
with  and  say  "howdy"  to  the  folks 
at  the  School. 

Sanfcrd  is  now  engaged  in  the  mo- 
tor transfer  business,  and  is  located 
at  Lexington.  He  is  part  owner  of 
four  trucks,  his  partner  being  J.  L. 
Blalock,  also  of  Lexington.  A  great 
deal  of  his  time  is  spent  in  hauling 
furniture  to  New  York  and  bringing 
back  loads  on  the  return  trip  when 
he  can  get  them. 

In   talking   to    several    members   of 
the  staff,    Sanford    did    not    fail    to 
proudly   exhibit   pictures   of   his   wife 
and  six-year-old  son. 
— o- — • 

A  boy  who  was  paroled  from  the 
School  in  June  1924  had  to  be  help- 
ed en  his  way  to  the  extent  of  a 
three-dcllar  loan  for  bus  fare.  He 
was  to  repay  this  sum  upon  return- 
ing to  his  home,  but  for  some  reason 
failed  to  do  so. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  him  until 
a  few  days  ago  when  we  received  a 
letter  enclosing  a  money  order  to 
liquidate    his    indebtedness. 

As   a   rule   most   people   would   pay 
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their  honest  debts  if  they  had  the 
money  to  do  so,  but  too  often  they 
obligate  themselves  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay. 

This  boy  had  twelve  years  in  which 
to  earn  a  surplus  to  square  his  ac- 
count with  the  School  and  with  his 
conscience. 

— o — 

Cleatus  Daugherty,  of  Cottage 
No.  2,  was  carelessly  hit  in  the  eye 
with  a  small  chip  while  playing  on 
the  lawn  several  months  ago,  causing 
a  cataract  to  form  on  the  injured 
member.  Last  Monday  he  was  tak- 
en to  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  for  the  removal 
of  same,  and  the  latest  report  com- 
ing from  that  institution  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  operation  had  been 
successful  and  Cleatus  was  getting 
along  nicely. 

— o — 
John  Wilson  McLean,  better 
known  as  "Slewfoot,"  one  of  our  old 
boys,  who  is  now  attending  high 
school  at  Lenoir,  recently  wrote  us, 
enclosing  his  grades  for  the  past 
term,  showing  that  he  made  a  gen- 
eral average  of  85  1-6.  He  was 
somewhat  dissastisfied  with  himself 
because  of  his  low  grades  in  Latin, 
and  signified  his  intention  of  doing 
better  next  term: 

It  seems  that  Wilson  has  some  out- 
side activities  which  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  his  time.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  elecetd  assistant  basket- 
ball coach  for  Which  he  receives 
twenty  cents  an  hour,  working  thir- 
ty hours  each  month.'  He  also  works 
in  a  store  each  week-end. 

This  lad  seems  to  have  taken  up- 
on  himself    quite  ■  a    lot    of    outside 


work,  which  we  hope  he  can  carry 
on  without  interfering  too  much  with 
his  studies. 

— o — 

Thomas  McKee,  who  was  paroled 
September  3,  1931,  recently  wrote  us 
from  a  C.  C.  Camp  at  Barnardsville, 
stating  that  he  had  been  there  for 
the  past  two  years  and  liked  the 
work  very  much.  Tom  also  said 
that  he  was  anxious  to  see  his  old 
friends  at  the  School,  and  was  com- 
ing down  this  way  at  his  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

We  quote  part  of  his  letter:  "Mr. 
Boger,  you  don't  know  how  much  it 
helped  me  to  be  at  the  Training 
School.  I  have  thanked  God  many 
times  that  it  made  me  realize  that 
if  you  want  to  get  anywhere  in  the 
world,  you  must  go  straight  and 
work  hard,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
I've  done  since  leaving  there. 

"I  like  to  think  of  my  stay  at  the 
School  as  a  past  experience  that  has 
done  me  a  lot  of  good.  If  I  was  ca- 
pable, I  would  like  to  tell  every  boy 
there  what  great  opportunities  they 
have  to  make  better  men  of  them- 
selves. 

"I  joined  the  church  a  little  while 
after  I  left.  Can't  say  that  I  have 
lived  a  Christian  life,  but  I  have 
tried." 

The  rain  and  snow  during  the 
past  two  weeks  has  limited  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  Training  School  to 
meeting  at  the  regular  assembling 
place  near  the  Cannon  Memorial 
Building  twice  daily  for  a  general 
report  on  all  work,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  school  lines  and  indoor  forces, 
the  outside  workers  returning  to  the 
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cottages.  Possibly  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  some  days  the  boys  were  got- 
ten into  action  on  the  outside. 

The  close  confinement  to  the  cot- 
tage basements  makes  the  boys  real- 
ly enjoy  outside  work,  and  all  are 
anxious  for  the  return  of  sunny  wea- 
ther. 

There  is  nothing  more  devitalizing 
than  for  a  group  of  young  boys  to 
be  compelled  to  spend  hour  after 
hour  in  a  dark  basement  with  no  fa- 
cilities for  recreation.  Wouldn't  it 
be  fine  to  have  a  gymnasium  here  at 
the  School  to  which  the  boys  could 
be  assigned  at  such  times  for  play, 
training  and  development?  The 
State  has  not  yet  realized  the  value 
of  such  a  building,  but  if  those  in 
whose  power  the  providing  of  same 
rests,  could  have  spent  the  past  two 
weeks  here,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibiliy  of  keeping  proper  moTale 
among  several  hundred  boys  under 
most  adverse  weather  conditions,  we 
feel  that  there  would  not  be  much 
lapse  of  time  before  provision  would 
be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble gymnasium  at  the  Training 
School.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  situation,  and  the 
idea  cannot  be  gotten  over  to  them 
as  it  really  exists.  It  is  a  situation 
that  has  to  be  experienced  in  order 
to  be  fully  realized. 

All  liberal  minded  people  are  will- 
ing to  provide  for  the  boys  anything 
that  would  contribute  to  their  devel- 
opment and  happiness,  but  this  fea- 
ture of  training  and  development  has 
not  yet  been  envisioned  by  those  in 
charge  of  appropriating  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution.    As     soon     as     this     can     be 


brought  about,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
adequate  provision  will  be  made. 
Here's  hoping  that  it  won't  be  long 
until  the  boys  can  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  that  a  gymnasium 
affords. 

By  reason  of  having  made  good 
records  while  at  the  institution  the 
following  boys  have  been  paroled  or 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  or 
other  placements  made,  since  last  re- 
ported in  these  columns,  August  17, 
1935: 

August 

Lee  Dickens,  Jennings;  Homer 
Jones,  North  Wilkesboro;  Elzie  Car- 
penter, Fayetteville;  Irwin  Coward, 
Grimesland;  Earl  Hill  and  Clifford 
Bowers,  Albemarle;  Eugene  Smith, 
Asheville;  James  Kellam,  Harris- 
burg;  Charles  Smith  and  Leonard 
Potter,  Rutherf  ordton ;  George  Nel- 
son, Spray;  William  Green,  Union 
Mills;  Irwin  Martin,  New  Bern;  J. 
B.  Murray,  Ayden;  Chester  Duncan, 
Tabor;  John  R.  Davis  and  James 
Spurling,  Charlotte;  Joe  DeVault, 
Clinton. 

September 

Robert  Teeter,  Jamestown;  Wil- 
liam Ange,  Durham;  S.  T.  McGinnis, 
Sylva;  Fred  Ward,  Spruce  Pine;  Ar- 
bie  Phillips,  High  Point,  James  En- 
loe,  Swain  County;  Clifton  Belk, 
Charlotte;  Lehman  Rose,  Wilson; 
Walter  Beaver,  Concord;  Irwin  Lu- 
ther, Asheboro;  Dallas  Hodge,  Ela; 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C; 
Ray  Hutchins,  Toast;  Glenn  Stew- 
art, Spruce  Pine. 

October 
J.    T.    Lovett,    Lumberton;    Robert 
Harrison,    Durham;    Esmond    Reams, 
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Henderson;  Joseph  Long,  Marion; 
Boyd  Barringer,  Concord;  Wheeler 
Stuirdivant,  Marshville ;  Woodrow 
Jenkins,  Stokes. 

November 

Bryan  Williams,  Greensboro;  War- 
ren Holleman,  Hillsboro. 
December 

Ernest  Rivenbark,  Mount  Olive; 
Ashley  Thompson,  Pink  Hill;  Percy 
Gurganus,  Watha. 

January  1936 

Homer  Quick,  Asheboro;  Hubert 
Williams,  Barney  Caviness,  Frank 
Hutchins,  Norwood  Cockerham  and 
Edgar  Merrit,  Winston-Salem;  The- 
odore Nines,  Thomas  Brooks  and 
Robert  Penland,  Raleigh;  David 
Kirksey,  Charlotte;  Claude  Hicks, 
Candor;  Everett  Williamson,  Troy; 
Lewis  Janey,  R.  B.  Norton  and  Louis 
Tarkington,  Greensboro ;  Howard 
Wilson,  Burlington;  Wyatt  Medlin, 
North  Belmont;  Norman  McGee, 
Castle  Hayne;  Council  Holden,  Bel- 
mont; Thomas  Welch,  High  Point; 
Pearly  Funderburk,  Draper;  Patton 
Capps,  Newton  Grove;  Charles  Lloyd, 
Hildebrand;  Charles  Banks,  Ashe- 
ville;  Ray  Hudson,  Norwood;  Thom- 
as Horton,  Yanceyville;  Linwood 
Potter,  Elizabeth  City. 

Rev.  I.  L.  Roberts,  pastor  of  Ep- 
worth  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  John 
13:  31-34,  using  the  last  verse  as  a 
text  for  his  talk  to  the  boys. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  we  were 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  anew 
year,  realizing  that   1935  is  finished. 


With  it  have  gone  the  disappoint- 
ments, trials,  and  sufferings,  as  well 
as  its  joys. 

We  should  profit  from  the  good 
things  of  last  year,  said  the  speaker, 
but  not  let  our  minds  dwell  entirely 
on  things  of  the  past.  It  is  our  duty 
to  look  to  the  future  and  the  service 
we  may  render.  No  better  New 
Year's  resolution  could  be  made  than 
to  take  the  commandment  which 
Jesus  left  with  his  disciples — "love 
one  another." 

Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  then  used  this 
illustration:  Suppose  you  lived  in  a 
house  composed  of  mirrors.  Every- 
where you  turned  you  would  see 
yourself  in  action.  Such  a  life  would 
soon  become  monotonous,  yet  some 
people  live  in  houses  of  mirrors,  made 
by  themselves  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion. They  dwell  on  self  with  nev- 
er a  thought  of  others. 

We  should  get  interested  in  others, 
said  the  speaker.  If  we  love  some 
one,  we  do  not  want  want  to  say  or 
do  things  to  hurt  that  person.  We 
should  strive  to  make  others  happy, 
and  in  so  doing  we  find  happiness 
ourselves.  Try  to  be  cheerful,  kind, 
thoughtful.  It  is  true  that  we  can- 
not all  become  famous  persons,  but 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make  some  one 
near  us  happy  with  kind  deeds  and 
thoughts. 

Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  then  said  that 
so  many  of  us  judge  people  too 
quickly.  We  don't  like  people  untii 
we  know  them,  therefore  it  is  unfair 
to  judge  them  until  we  know  them 
better.  When  we  feel  like  criticiz- 
ing others  we  must  make  allowances 
for  their  opportunities,  home  condi- 
tions, etc. 
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The    speaker   then    urged   the   boys  disagreed    with     him,     saying,     "Reli- 

not   to   whine    about   things.     It   does  gion  is  a  good     thing     to     live     077' 

not    help    matters    the    least    bit.    In-  Young      Wanamaker      decided      right 

stead   of   complaining,  we   should   al-  there  that  the  young  man  was  right, 

ways  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  and  made  up     his     mind     to     accept 

where  we  are.  Christ.     He  wanted  to  be  better;   he 

In     conclusion     Rev.     Mr.     Roberts  wanted   to   be    successful;    he  wanted 

told    the    following    story    about  John  to    mean    something    to     those     about 

Wanamaker.        When   a   young  man,  him;  he  wanted  to  feel  free  and  hap- 

Wanamaker      attended      a      religious  py,  so  he  decided  to  take  Christ  into 

meeting.     An  old  mn  arose   and  tes-  his  life.     At  the  close  of  the  service 

tified  that  "Religion  is  a  good  thing  he    sought    the    pastor    and    said,    "I 

to  die  by."     A  young  man  arose  and  have  settled  it  tonight." 


ENVY 

Envy  is  a  poison  plant 
Springing  from  the  mire, 
Of  a  weakling's  discontent 
And  impotent  desire. 

Envy  bears  no  fragrant  bloom 
For  the  world's  delight ; 
Deadly  odors  it  exhales — 
Fumes  that  blast  and  blight. 

Envy  yields  no  mellow  fruit 
Luscious  to  the  taste; 
Souls  that  feed  upon  its  husks, 
Shrivel — shrink  and  waste. 

Envy  carries  thorns  that  wound, 
Leaving  ugly  scars; 
Adds  no  beauty  and  no  worth, 
But  the  spirit  mars. 

Let  no  creeping  envy  grow 
In  gardens  of  the  mind ; 
Cultivate  instead  the  rose 
Of  friendship,  lovely,  kind. 

— Sarah  A.  Heinzerling. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  January  5}  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecu 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  tot 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)  Arthur  Boyette  5 

(3)  James  Causey  3 

(5)  Alden   Jones  5 

(3)  Carl  Mabry  3 

(1)  Craig  Mundy  3 

(4)  Earl  Rogers  4 

(5)  Richard   Sullivan  5 
(5)  Vermont  Whitley  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)  Claude   McLaughlin  3 
(5)   Millard  Owenby  5 

(3)  James  White  4 
(5)   Eugene  Whitt  5 

(2)  Wiley  Willoughby  3 
(5)    Harvard   Winn  5 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
Warren    Godfrey  2 

(3)  Thomas  Horton  4 
Clyde  A.  Kivett  4 
Fred  Seibert 
Myron  Whitman  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Emerson    Barnhill  2 

(2)  William   Barber  4 
(5)   Elbert   Bryant  5 

(4)  Charles  Furchess  4 
Norwood  Glasgow 
Marcellus    Gurganus  2 
Max  Hedrick 

Jesse   Holleman  3 
(.3)   Raymond   Irwin  3 
Robert  Maultsby 

(3)  Kenneth   Raby  3 

(3)  Thomas  Reavis  4 
Charles  Vanhoy  3 
Harvey  Watson 

(5)  D.  C.  Winston  5 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  2 

(4)  Porter  Willhite  4 
F.  M.  Younger 


COTTAGE  No.  4 
Vernon  Bass  3  *» 

(2)    Ralph  Johnson  3 
(5)   Frank  Raby  5  , 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ogburn   Cason 

(2)  Bert   Ferguson  3 

(3)  William  Hare  4 

(3)  George  Kye  3 
(2)    David  Odham  3 

(2)  Walter  Taylor  3      !, 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(4)  Earl  Barnes  4 

(4)  Earl  Bass  4 
Charlton   Henry  3 
Fletcher  Castlebury; 

(3)  Ray   Laramore  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7   i,  * 
William  Beach  4 

(4)  Emerson  Frazier  4 
Charles    Griffin  3 
Harold    Gunter  2 

(5)  Caleb  Hill  5 

(2)  Houston   Howard  i 

(3)  Perry    Harvell  3 
N.  B.  Johnson  2 

(3)   Kenneth  Messick 
Ralph  McCracken 
(3)    Lewis  Parker  4 

(2)  Paul   Saunders  3 

(3)  Robert  Troy  3 
(2)   Douglas   Wilkes 

COTTAGE  No. 

Charles  Banks 
(2)    Sam  Belk  3 

(5)  Letcher   Castl 
( 5 )   H  aynes   H  ew: 
(5)   Wilfred  Lan 
(5)   John  Maxw 
(5)   Ernest  Owe 
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rce  3 
ke 

No.  9 
ivman  4 
-ning  3 
Davis  4 
3dth  4 
Jodgson  2 

2 
cCarter  4 
Y  5 
renn  2 

No.  10 
t  Roll) 


No. 


11 
3 
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11  3 

wford  2 
Hand  4 
«e  5 
ore  3 
j'tford  3 

No.  12 

)d  3 
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i?las  4 
Ulkner  5 
1  eman  3 

on  2 

ckamy  3 

ti  4 

n  4 


(3)    Olive  Weaver  4 
(3)   Thomas  Welch  4 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(3)   Clarence  Anderson  3 

(2)  Leon   Burkhead  2 
Boyd  Baker 
Neil  Collins 
Aaron  Holder  2 

(3)  Charles  Lloyd  4 
(3)   Warren    Medlin  4 
(5)   Jennings  Norris  5 
(5)   Linwood  Potter  5 
(5)   Claudius   Pickett  5 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(3)  Bernice    Baker  4 

(4)  Allen  Davis  4 

(5)  Hubert   Jones  5 
(3)   James  Kirk  3 
(2)   J.  C.  Mobley  3 

COTTAGE   No.  15 

(2)  Henry    Abernathy  3 

(3)  Floyd   Causey  3 

(2)  George  Gibson  4 

(3)  Montford    Glasgow  4 

(3)  George  Hill  4 

(4)  Walter  Mitchell  4 

(5)  George  McManus  5 
(3)  William  Moose  3 
(3)  Paul  Rhodes  4 

Marshall   Scoggins  5 
Winfred   Whitlock  4 
(5)   Roy  Wyrick  5 
(3)   Richard   Wilder  4 


(5) 

(3) 


iE  BLIND  LEADING  THE  BLIND 

ret  Wilson,  comptometer  operator,  blind  since 

i  a  busy  street  corner  in  Berkely,  California, 

neone  to  help  her  across  the  intersection.     A 

and  asked,  "May  I  go  across  with  you?" 

lad  if  you  would,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson.  Safely 

the  man  thanked  her,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  want- 

lan.  "You  know,"  the  man  continued,  "when 

I  as  many  years  as  I  have,  it's  a  mighty  big 

eone  help  him  across  the  street. — Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DEC 

(Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy  has  Ik 
Roll  since  January  1,  1935.) 

(NOTE:  Due  to  a  change  in  the  teaching  staff  there  were  nr 
Room  No.  3  and  Room  No.  5  for  the  month  of  December.) 


ROOM  No.  1 

— A— 
Horace  Faulkner  2 
Arthur  Greer  6 
Robert  Alexander  4 
Charles  Bowman  2 
Vernon  Hubbard  3 
Homer  Smith  8 
Harvard  Winn  2 
F.  M.  Younger 

— B— 
Sam  Belk  4 
Warren  Medlin  2 
James  Patterson  2 
Albert  Silas  3 
William  Hare  5 
Howard  Wilson 
Vernon  Bass  4 
Marcellus   Gurganus  3 
Claude  McLaughlin  3 
Jennings  Norris 
Robert  Penland 
Lewis  Parker  3 
Porter  Willhite  5 
Vermont  Whitley  4 

ROOM  No.  2 

— A— 
Sam  Batts  2 
Bennie  Holland  2 
Preston   Yarborough  3 
Roland  Davis 
Glenn  Hines 
Homer  Quick  3 
Cecil  Webb  3 
Douglas  Wilkes  2 
William  Goodson  5 

— B— 
Harold  Brown  5 
Marvin    Edwards  3 
Percy  Gurganus 
Ben  Overby  4 
Robert  Cashwell 
Duke  Davis  2 
William   Moose  3 
J.  C.  Mobley 


Levi  Merritt 
Thomas  McCausley 

ROOM  No.  4 

— A— 
Barney  Caviness  2 
Clarence  Anderson 
John  Hildreth  2 
Clinton  Keen  2 

— B— 
Houston  Howard  4 
Perry  Harvel  5 
Ervin  Medlin  2 
John  Penninger 
Floyd  Watkins  2 
J.  D.  Ashe 
Arthur  Craft  2 
Norman  Parker 
Charles  Williams  4 
Glenn   Williams 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
Claude  Ashe 
Frank  Hutchins 
Charles  Pepper  2 
Roy  Pope  2 
Paul  Rhodes  4 
Adolph  Watson  2 

— B— 
John  Greer. 
John  P.  Little 
Troy  Reynolds 
Carl  Speers 

ROOM  No.  7 

— A— 
Earl  Atwood  4 
Alphus  Bowman  f 
Lemon  Finch  3 

— B— 
Floyd  Combs  3 
Wilfred  Land 
George  McManr 
James  Stepp  6 
Lawrence  -Tew 
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i  PHILOSOPHY  I 

4  * 

*  Better  go  to  bed  supperless  than  run  in  I 
|  debt  for  breakfast.  $ 
|  Hear  no  ill  of  a  friend,  nor  speak  any  of  t 

*  an  enemy  * 

*  It  is  easier  to  observe  holidays  than  com-  t 
J  mandments.  J 

*  Many  have  quarreled  about  religion  who  t 
f  never  practiced  it.  * 
|  Do  good  to  thy  friend  to  keep  him,  to  thy  t 
X  enemy  to  gain  him.  $ 
|  He  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  money  will  J 
|  do  everything,  may  well  be  suspected  of  do-  f 
J  mg  everything  for  money.  | 
%  Let  thy  discontents  be  secrets.  f 
|  The  things  which  hurt,  instruct.  f 

*  _  *!* 

|  —Benjamin  Franklin.  % 

*  •  * 
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FRANKLIN'S  REBUKE 

When  Benjamin  Fraklin  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  visited  London.  He 
was  in  search  of  work,  and  having  learned  the  printer's  trade,  went  straight 
to  a  printing  office  and  made  known  his  errand.  The  foreman  was  rather 
disdainful  and  said: 

"Ah,  a  lad  from  America  seeking  employment  as  a  printer!  Well,  do  you 
really  understand  the  art  of  printing?     Can  you  set  type?" 

Young  Franklin  stepped  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  in  a  short  time  set  up 
these  words  from  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel:  "Nathaniel  said  unto 
him  'Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?'  Philip  said  unto  him,  'Come 
and  see.' " 

The  text  conveyed  such  a  delicate  rebuke,  and  the  work  was  done  so  quick- 
ly and  accurately,  that  a  position  was  given  him  at  once. — Selected. 


FAMOUS  BIRTHDAYS  IN  JANUARY 

Benjamin  Franklin 

January  17,  1706 

"There  were  giants  in  those  days."  Benjamin  Franklin,  states- 
man, diplomat,  scientist,  author,  was  one  of  them.  Apprenticed 
to  his  brother,  a  printer,  he  learned  the  traide  well,  read  h  great 
deal,  and  even  wrote  some  articles  for  the  paper.  Breaking  away 
from  his  apprenticeship,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  establishing  a 
print-shop  of  his  own.  His  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
gave  him  a  place  of  importnace  throughout  the  colonies.  His  "Poor 
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Richard  Almanac"  was  widely  influential  in  molding  American 
character. 

He  invented  the  "open  Franklin  stove"  and  studied  electricity, 
setting  forth  advanced  theories  which  come  near  to  our  present 
conception  of  electricity. 

He  represented  the  Colonies  in  England  before  the  War,  and 
during  the  War  secured  financial  assistance  in  France.  To  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  new  nation. 

Daniel  Webster 

January  18,  1782 

"The  man  who  almost  became  President"  might  be  applied  to 
Daniel  Webster.  For  three  times  he  came  near  being  nominated 
by  the  mapority  party.  Educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  en- 
tered law,  and  became  one  of  the  country's  leading  advocates. 
Twice  elected  to  Congress  he  became  an  outstanding  leader  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Later  while  a  Senator,  in  his  reply  to  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  he  reached  his  height  as  an  orator.  He  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Presidents  Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Fillmore.  Dur- 
ing his  terms  as  Secretary,  many  international  questions  of  impor- 
tance were  settled  satisfactorily.  The  last  days  of  his  public  life 
were  spent  trying  to  preserve  the  Union. 

His  death  on  October  24,  1852,  was  mourned  by  a  general  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  throughout  the  nation.  Hallam,  the  historian 
said,  "Mr.  Webster  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  true  ideal  of  a  Re- 
publican Senator  as  any  man  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  my 
life." 

Robert  E.  Lee 

January  19,  1807 

"The  greatest  living  soldier  in  America,"  was  General  Scott's 
commendation  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War, 
His  father  was  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  of  Revolutionary  days, 
and  the  close  friend  of  George  Washington.  With  such  an  ances- 
try it  was  natural  that  Robert  should  turn  to  the  army  for  his  ca- 
reer.    Graduating  as  second  lieutenant  in  1829  from  West  Point, 
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it  was  1834  before  he  received  any  promotion.  Later  he  became 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  at  Washington,  had  charge  of  the 
construction  for  the  protection  of  St.  Louis  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  took  charge  of  the  defenses  of  New  York  City.  When  the 
Mexican  War  closed,  he  was  brevetted  colonel. 

Lee  opposed  disunion,  but  though  he  was  offered  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Union  Army,  when  Virginia  seceded  he  cast  his  lot 
with  his  native  state.  Early  in  the  war  he  was  made  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Confederate  forces.  Facing  impossible  dif- 
ficulties, he  valiantly  led  his  men  until  overpowering  odds  brought 
his  surrender  at  Appomattox— a  surrender  no  less  honorable  than 
troops  who  made  it. 

Lee  retired  to  a  quiet  country  place  about  June,  1865.  In  Oc- 
tober he  was  installed  as  president  of  Washington  College,  now 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Taking  cold  at  a  church  vestry 
meeting,  he  died  October  12,  1870.— H.  B.  C. 


A  CRYING  NEED! 

In  Charity  and  Children  dated  December  5,  was  a  most  timely 
editorial  captioned  "NEEDED."  The  story,  or  thought  projected  is 
one  worthy  of  consideration,  showing  that  in  the  state's  program 
of  reformation  in  our  prisons,  or  institutions  of  all  kinds  where  in- 
corrigibles  or  delinquents  are  placed  for  correction,  and  not  punish- 
ment all  together,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  attention  in  contact- 
ing all  inmates  as  to  their  spiritual  desires.  Every  Christ-con- 
scious person  knows  that  the  soul  has  to  be  fed  the  same  as  the 
body  if  there  is  spiritual  growth.  Neither  is  there  any  genuine 
reformation  without  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  carry  the  editorial  from  Charity  and  Children  in  part  with 
the  hope  people  interested  in  salvaging  prisoners  confined  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  sin  will  agitate  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  unfortunates  with  same  regularity  as  we  feed  their  bodies. 
This  is  what  the  editor  of  Charity  and  Children  wrote  editorially: 

For  years  we  have  been  lifting  a  feeble  and  unheard  voice  in  a 
plea  for  a  religious  director  for  our  prisoners.     We  in  no  way  wish 
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to  discount  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  for  some  of  the 
prisoners  but  there  are  many  whose  religious  instruction  is  nil  or 
at  least  sporadic.  There  should  be  some  one  who  could  act  in  an 
official  way  to  correilate  the  whole.  A  directing  head  could  and 
would  contact  the  religious  forces  of  the  community  where  the 
prisoners  were  detained  and  after  a  conference  with  the  religious 
leaders  would  give  official  sanction  to  the  program  agreed  upon  by 
the  local  forces.  We  believe  that  such  a  man  is  needed  more  than 
anything  else  in  connection  with  our  penal  institutions.  Where 
the  work  is  being  done  satisfactorily  he  would  only  have  to  give 
it  official  approval.  He  could  and  would  take  notice  of  all  prisoners 
whose  time  is  out  and  write  to  his  organization  in  the  community 
from  which  the  prisoner  came  that  such  and  such  a  man  was  re- 
turning to  civic  life  and  for  them  to  help  get  the  former  prisoner 
back  upon  his  feet.  The  director  need  not  be  an  ordained  minis- 
ter at  all  but  he  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  common  sense  who  lov- 
ed men  for  Christ's  sake.  We  know  of  nothing  that  would  save 
the  state  as  much  money  as  the  employment  of  such  a  man.  Many 
of  those  now  in  prison  would  become  good  citizens  instead  of 
chaingang  repeaters. 


HUMAN  NATURE  IS  KIND 

It  was  little  Virginia  O'Hannon  who  38  years  ago  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Sun  to  learn  if  there  really  was  a  Santa  Claus.  The 
answer  has  been  accepted  as  a  classic.  The  editorial  will  contin- 
ue to  be  an  inspiration  to  others  to  give  a  similar  interpretation  of 
Santa  as  to  how  he  will  to  the  end  of  time  herald  the  good  news 
of  love  and  peace  and  be  the  dispenser  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Virginia  O'Hannon.  the  eight  year  old  girl  of  1897,  is  today  a 
quiet  graying  woman,  holding  the  responsible  position  as  assis- 
tant principal  of  a  public  school  on  the  lower  East  side,  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan's  slums.  The  conditions  evident  from  her 
office  window,  fire  escapes,  garbage,  squalor  and  misery,  make  her 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  only  a  bitter  travesty,  there- 
fore, states  her  childish  faith  in  Santa  has  been  shaken. 
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Doubtless  this  overly  zealous  woman,  a  teacher  of  children  who 
have  but  little  of  the  worldly  possessions,  wishes  to  make  all  chil- 
dren happy,  by  giving  Christmas  gifts,  but  tha£  is  impossible. 
Such  characters  as  the  East  side  teacher  can  only  light  her  torch 
of  faith  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  others  to  contribute  something 
for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions,  and  through  the  homes 
the  youths  of  the  country  will  be  the  beneficiaries.  The  cheer  of 
the  Christmas  season  is  for  a  short  time.  To  raise  people  from 
the  slums,  and  misery,  means  concerted  action  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

We  believe  with  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  who  in  closing 
his  classic  said,  "No,  Santa  Claus?  Thank  God,  he  lives,  and  he 
lives  forever!  A  thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  continue  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood." 

We  are  obliged  to  keep  faith  in  the  ultimate  kindness  of  human 
nature,  even  when  the  lights  are  dim,  the  fire  is  low  and  tHe  lard- 
er scantily  filled,  when  reading  of  such  magnifiicent  gifts  as  that 
of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Brown,  Waxhaw,  North  Carolina,  who  has  given 
N  to  Methodist  Childrens'  Home,  Winston-Salem,  for  the 
construction  of  a  community  building.  This  building  will  contain 
on  the  main  floor  a  reading  room,  a  kitchenette  and  stock  room 
for  books,  and  on  the  ground  floor  is  an  assembly  room  for  activi- 
ties of  Boy  Scouts. 

This  gift  is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  love  for  the  un- 
fortunates continues  to  live,  and  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Brown  will  prove  contagious  and  there  will  be  others  who  will 
catch  the  spirit,  continue  the  good  work  with  a  hope  of  helping 
to  build  a  stronger  nation  by  helping  childhood. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  Way  To  Happiness 

"A  wearied  soul  is  feeling  blue, 

Life's  joys  are  at  an  end, 

He  sadly  turns  to  minister  to 

A  sick  and  needy  friend — 

And,  lo,  as  sunshine  after  rain, 

The  happy  days  are  here  again." 

— o — 

Morally,  an  idle  rumor  is  about 
the  busiest  thing  in  a  community, 
and  can  do  more  devilment  than  a 
band  of  bandits. 

— o — 
The  unusual  fuss  you  hear  these 
days  is  the  breaking  of  New  Year's 
resolutions.  They  were  made  snap- 
py, and  they  are  snapping  now — all 
over  the  land. 

— o — 
In  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago 
it  was  the  custom  for  charity  to  be- 
gin at  home.  Nowadays  that  can- 
not be  done,  for  nobody  stays  at 
home  long  enough  to  start  the  chari- 
ty ball  a'  rolling. 

— o — 
Sins  of  the  fathers  are  not  the  on- 
ly things  in  tbis  world  that  are  visit- 
ed upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Bond  issues 
are  giving  sins  a  close  race  in  visi- 
tations. 

— o — 
To  have  a  truly  edifying  political 
campaign,  on  a  high  order  of  debate, 
I  suggest  that  every  political  orator 
be  given  a  shot  of  truth  serum  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  make  a 
speech.  It  would  bring  about  a  more 
pleasing  state  of  affairs. 

A  man  isn't  down  and  out  until  he 


sours  on  his  community,  his  friends, 
his  family  and  his  job.  Then  he  be- 
gins to  slide  down  the  hill,  and  as 
Josh  Billings  once  said,  "the  hill 
seemes  to  be  greased  for  the  occa- 
sion." 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  under 
W  P  A  instructors  are  now  being 
employed  to  teach  children  to  dance. 
Back  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  I 
can  remember  that  fathers  got  the 
best  dancing  results  from  the 
branches  of  a  peach  tree. 

They  are  making  a  big  to-do  over 
the  coming  presidential  campaign 
being  bitter,  with  a  great  deal  of 
bunk  and  false  reports.  There  may 
be  plenty  of  fuss  and  feathers,  but 
after  all,  common  sense — which 
seems  to  have  been  uncommon  for 
some  time — will  save  the  country. 
Don't  fret  and  fume  and  cross  the 
bridge  before  you  get  to  it. 

Among  the  things  which  distin- 
guished the  year  1935  was  the  tre- 
mendous and  unprecedented  interest 
manifested  in  the  traffic  safety  prob- 
lem. This  awaking  to  the  gravity 
of  the  accident  evil  seized  the  nation 
with  considerable  force  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  It  has  yet 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  point  of  rub- 
bing the  eyes,  but  the  country  seems 
ready  for  a  cold  shower  of  facing 
the  facts,  and  then  to  gird  for  con- 
certed action.  As  has  been  consist- 
ently  maintained,   the   real   hope   for 
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achieving  automobile  safety  resides 
in  aroused  public  opinion. 
— o — 
There  are  about  130,000.000  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  consumer,  Every  one  of 
them  must  eat  food:  must  occasional- 
ly use  drugss,  must  buy  clothes.  A 
tax  against  merchandising  systems 
that  cut  selling  costs  by  reducing 
the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer,  is  a  tax  against  every  one 
of  these  130,000,000  people.  It  is  a 
tax  that  is  inevitably  reflected  in  a 
thinner  public  pocketbook,  reduced 
purchasing  power  for  all  commodi- 
ties other  than  necessities.  Thus  do 
special  class  taxes  strike  all  business. 
No  form  of  merchandizing,  chain  or 
grouped  independents,  should  be 
penalized  to  benefit  another.  All 
should  be  treated  with  fairness  and 
equitableness.  Only  in  that  way  can 
the  great  consuming  public  receive 
the  service  it  deserves — and  benefit 
as  well  from  the  ecconomies  that 
come  from  more  efficient  methods  of 
producing,  distributing  and  retailing 
commodities. 

— o — 
In  celebration  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  fifty  years  of  successful 
business  operations  in  Durham,  the 
Seeman  Printery  has  isued  a  souve- 
nor  book,  9*4x12,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  founder  of  the  business  in 
1885,  the  late  Henry  Ernest  Seeman. 
The  Printery  is  carried  on  by  the 
sons,  Wallace  and  Henry,  and  a  most 
efficient  corps  of  operatives.  The 
brochure,  it  may  be  called  that,  is 
executed  in  the  highest  art  of  the 
printing  artcraft,  and  all  the  work 
was   done  in   that   establishment,   by 


its   own  employees.  It  comes   out  rob- 
ed in  royal  emerald  and  gold,  in  the 
most  artistic    manner,    and    contains 
golden  words  of  early  struggles,  and 
successful     accomplishments     in     the 
building    of    a    great    printing    estab- 
lishment..    There  are  pictures  of  the 
Durham  of  the  past  and  the  Durham 
of  today,  besides  a  splendid  portrait 
of    the    founder    and    pictures    of    all 
the    operatives,    with    interior    views 
of   the   office   and   all   of  its   printing 
paraphernalia.     It      is      a      beautiful 
adornment  to   any  library.       It  is   a 
work    of    art    in    the    highest    degree, 
and  a  revelation  of  "the   art   preser- 
vative"  in   a   town  the   size  of   Dur- 
ham,  and   shows   that  here,   like  the 
sun,  "the  printing  art  do  move."  Mr. 
H.   E.    Seeman,    Sr.,   was   one   of   the 
pioneer  citizens  of  Durham. 
— o — 
Our  country  needs  mental  rest.  We 
worry    too    much    over    many   things. 
Rest  means  more  than  muscular  re- 
laxation ;    even   more  than  nervous  and 
mental  rest,  mental  repose.  It  means 
peace    of    mind,    of    soul,    which    can 
eome  from  but  one  source,  and  that 
is   from   Him    who   says:        "Peace   I 
leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  un- 
to you;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you.       Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither    let    it    be    afraid." 
The  One  who  spoke  peace  to  the  tem- 
pestuous  Sea   of   Galilee   is   the   only 
one  who  can  still  the  troubled  sea  of 
life.       Here   only  is   the   remedy  for 
your  fitful,  fearful,  fretful   emotions 
in  this   life.       If  you   have  not  this 
peace  within  you   are  losing  the  joy 
of  living — the  best  of  life. 

"Said  the  Robin  to  the  Sparrow, 
'I  should  really  like  to  know, 
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Why  these  restless  human  crea-  Such    as    cares    for    you    and 

tures  me'." 

Rush  and  worry  so.' 
Said  the  Sparrow  to  the  Robin,  That   is     the     secret—  casting    all 

'Friend,   I  think  that   it  must  your  cares  upon  Him;  for  He  careth 

De  ,  ,  for  you."     Try  it,   reader,   and  know 

That    they    have    no    heavenly  /,  *        •     *  i         ^  i  ,-f« 

Father  the  secret  of  a  J°yful>  restiul  life. 


LIFE  NEEDS  US  ALL 

There  is  so  much  that  we  can  do, 
A  kind  word  spoken  here  and  there 

Will  ease  another's  weight  of  care ; 
Life  needs  us  all.     The  splendid  few 

Who  rise  to  fame,  with  all  their  skill 
Your  post  and  mine  can  never  fill. 

If  we  who  have  not  wealth  or  fame 
Should  fail  in  all  our  little  deeds, 

The  world  would  sink  beneath  its  needs. 
Not  by  the  greatness  of  a  name, 

Nor  by  the  splendor  of  success, 
Are  hearts  restored  to  happiness. 

About  us  all  are  those  who  need 

The  gifts  which  we  have  power  to  give ; 

We  can  be  friendly  while  we  live 

And  by  some  thoughtful,  kindly  deed 

Can  help  another  on  his  way — 

And  that  is  service,  come  what  may. 

What  tho'  we  miss  the  heights  of  skill, 
The  splendor  of  the  greater  few, 

There  is  so  much  that  we  can  do ; 
There  is  a  place  which  we  can  fill — 

Always  about  us  while  we  live 
Are  those  who  need  what  we  can  give. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

(Industrial  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Ohio) 

leliable    protection    we    have    against 


Measured  by  his  achievements, 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  the  greatest  of 
Americans.  Many  have  been  great 
in  one  thing;  he  was  great  in  many 
things.  His  discovery  of  a  new  science, 
the  science  of  electricity,  hidden  from 
human  intelligence  since  the  creation 
of  man,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
mankind.  As  a  patriot,  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  made  Indepen- 
dence possible.  As  a  statesman  he 
inserted  the  provision  which  made 
our  Constitution  acceptable  to  all  the 
States,  irrespective  of  their  popula- 
tion and  has  vitilized  it  ever  since. 
The  benefits  derived  from  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  iniative  and  ac- 
complishment are  for  all  time.  He 
was  wise  and  philanthropic  and  toler- 
ant, utterly  without  pretence  or 
pose,  he  was  the  exemplar  of  what  a 
citizen  of  a  democratic  nation  should 
be. 

Let  us  look  into  a  partial  list  of 
Benjamin  Franklin's  achievements, 
see  for  ourselves  the  great  versatility 
of  the  man.  Let  us  realize  what  an 
enormous  debt,  we,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  owe  Poor  Richard. 

I — Franklin  discovered  that  light- 
ning is  electricty.  The  world  believ- 
ed up  to  this  time  that  lightning  wa? 
caused  by  poisonous  gasses  exploding 
in  the  air.  Franklin  proved,  first  by 
observation  and  logic,  and  second  by 
actual  test  with  his  kite  that  light- 
ning  and   electricity   are   identical. 

II — Franklin  invented  the  light- 
ning rod,  which  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz  of  he  General  Electric 
Company  said  was  the  best  and  most 


lightning. 

Ill — Franklin  was  first  to  discover 
that  a  current  of  electricty  has  a 
magnetic  effect,  that  is,  that  it  can 
magnetize  a  piece  of  steel.  He  found 
that  a  wire  carrying  a  current  of 
electricity  and  wound  around  a  piece 
of  iron,  makes  the  iron  a  magnet. 
This  is  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  telegraph,  the  telephone 
and  the  electric  motor  are  based. 

IV — Franklin  gave  the  world  the 
best  theory  of  electricity.  After 
more  tha  3  50  years  of  further  in- 
vestigation and  controversy,  modern 
science  has  finally  adopted  his  earl- 
ly  conclusions.  These  were  that 
electricity  ^consists  of  very  minute 
particles,  so  smal  lthat  they  can  pass 
beween  the  atoms  of  ordinary  mat- 
ter. He  believed  that  these  minute 
tides  of  electricity,  or  atoms  of  elec- 
tricity, repel  each  other  and  are  at- 
tacked by  the  atoms  of  ordinary  mat- 
ter. He  believed  that  these  minute  par. 
ena  of  nature  are  due  to  the  actions 
and  reaticns  of  atoms  of  electricity 
with  atoms  of  ordinary  matter.  This 
is  precisely  the  view  held  today  by 
men  of  science.  Within  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  scientific  men  have 
been  able  to  isolate  and  study  in  de- 
tail atoms  of  electricity,  which  are 
now  electrons.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  electrons  that  we  send  wire- 
less telegraph  and  telephone  messag- 
es, and  are  able  to  broadcast  con- 
certs, speeches  so  satisfactorily. 

V — He      invented      the      Franklin 
stove,  the  first  successful  wood-burn- 
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ing  stove  used  in  this  country. 

VI — He  invented  double  spectacles 
— near  and  far-sighted  glass — mak- 
ing a  pair  for  his  own  use. 

VII — He  invented  and  made  the 
first  mangier  for  ironing  clothes,  and 
General  George  Washington  witness- 
ed a  demonstration  of  this  machine. 

VIII — He  invented  the  invaluable 
contrivance  by  which  a  fire  consumes 
its  own  smoke  and  made  the  first 
smoke-consuming  stove  for  furnaces. 
IX — He  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing 18  paper  mills  in  the 
American  Colonies. 

X —  He  helped  to  establish  the 
first  fire  insurance  company  in 
America.  The  Philadelphia  Contri- 
butionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire. 

XI — He  invented  a  copying  press 
for  taking  copies  of  letters  or  other 
writing. 

XII — He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tage— later  adopted  universally — of 
building  ships  with  water-tight  com- 
partments, taking  the  hint  from  the 
Chinese. 

XIII — He  was  fhe  first. to  discov- 
er that  northeast  storms  come  out  of 
the  southwest,  in  other  words,  that 
storms  travel  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion— to  the  winds. 

XIV — His  investigations  concern- 
ing the  weather  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  of  which  he  is  to- 
day acknowledged  to  be  the  father. 

XV — He  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  water  and  the  first  to 
have  the  Gulf  Stream  charted. 
XVI — He  delivered   mankind   from 


the  nuisance  once  universal,  of  smoky 
chimneys"  revealed  the  correct  prin- 
ciples of  chimney  construction  and 
rid  the  world  of  smoky  chimneys  and 
fire  places. 

XVII — He  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  oil  on  the  water  wiil  still 
the  waves. 

XVIII — Although  not  the  discov- 
erer, he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  production  of  cold  by  evapora- 
tion, a  fact  up  to  that  time  unknown 
to  science. 

XIX — Franklin  devised  a  reform- 
ed alphabet  which  was  based  on  sim- 
plified or  phonetic  spelling. 

XX — Franklin  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose daylight   saving. 

XXI— Franklin  helped  Thomas 
Jefferson  write  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

XXII — Franklin  organized  our 
first  postal  system  and  was  the  first 
postmaster-general. 

XXIII— Franklin  founded  the  Un- 
iversity of  Pennsylvania. 

XXIV — Franklin  conceived  the  idea 
and  established  in  Philadelphia  the 
first  circulating  library. 

XXV — More  than  any  other  man, 
Franklin  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Tax. 

XXVI— He  invented  the  Harmoni- 
ca, or  Armonica,  as  he  called  it, 
which  was  a  musical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  circular  glass- 
es, revolving  on  a  spindle  and  partly 
immersed  in  water.  The  music  was 
produced  by  holding  the  fingers 
against  the   revolving   glasses. 

XXVII— Franklin  made  tests  of 
various  colored  cloths  on  snow  which 
showed  that  black  and  dark  colors 
attract  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  that 
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white  does  not  attract  the  heat.     He  years  later  by  the  British. 

made      recommendations       regarding  XXVIII — Franklin   edited  the  beat 

white   clothes    for    the    tropics     and  n€WSpaper    and    the   most    successful 

white    cloth    helmets  for  the  troops    in  newspaper  in  all  the  colonies. 
India,   which     were     adopted     many 


WHEN  SHALL  I  BE  A  MAN? 

"When  shall  I  be  a  man  ?"  asked  he. 
I  said  to  him,  "A  man  you'll  be 
When  you  have  learned  that  honor  brings 
More  joy  than  all  the  crowns  of  kings ; 
That  it  is  better  to  be  true 
To  all  who  know  and  trust  in  you 
Than  all  the  gold  on  earth  to  gain 
If  winning  it  shall  leave  a  stain." 

"When  you  can  fight  for  victory  sweet, 
Yet  bravely  swallow  down  defeat, 
And  cling  to  hope  and  keep  the  right, 
Nor  use  deceit  instead  of  might; 
When  you  are  kind  and  brave  and  clean, 
And  fair  to  all  and  never  mean ; 
When  there  is  good  in  all  you  plan — 
That  day,  my  boy,  you'll  be  a  man." 

"When  you  have  learned  that  you  must  hold 
Your  honor  dearer  far  than  gold ; 
That  no  ill-gotten  wealth  or  fame 
Can  ever  pay  for  your  tarnished  name ; 
And  when  in  all  you  say  or  do 
Of  others,  you're  considerate,  too, 
Content  to  do  the  best  you  can, 
By  such  a  creed,  you'll  be  a  man." 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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WHERE  FRANKLIN  WORKED 


By  Antonia 

To  any  American  who  finds  him- 
self in  London  the  days  are  never 
long  enough  to  see  all  of  the  sights 
the  city  offers  to  anyone  who  pos- 
sesses a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
So  many  traces  of  the  life  and  an- 
cestry of  many  of  the  great  men  of 
our  own  country  are  to  be  found  in 
the  great  British  capital  that  some- 
times one  scarcely  appears  to  be  vis- 
iting in  a  foreign  land  at  all,  so  well 
acquainted  does  one  feel  with  those 
who  have  helped  make  history  in  ei- 
ther our  own  or  the  mother  country 
— or  both. 

It  is  especially  fascinating  to  start 
on  the  trail  of  some  representative 
American  like  our  own  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  to  hunt  out  the  places 
where  he  lived  and  work.  Frank- 
lin, as  is  generally  known,  spent  some 
lin,  as  is  generall  known,  spent  some 
years  in  London  as  a  youth  when  he 
was  acquiring  his  spurs  as  a  print- 
er. There  are  some  fascinating 
pages  about  this  part  of  his  career 
in  his  autobiography,  which  by  the 
way  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hu- 
man interest  documents  written  by 
an  American.  Part  of  this  autobio- 
graphy was  written  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Twyford,  no  far  outside  Lon- 
don. Then  again,  after  Franklin  had 
become  famous  as  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman,  he  was  sent  by  the  new 
colonies,  which  later  became  the 
United  States,  to  transact  various 
delicate  and  important  missions  on 
their  behalf.  How  well  he  succeeded 
is  a  matter  of  history. 


J.  Stemple 

In  Craven  Street,  a  short 
thoroughfare  leading  off  the  famous 
Strand  in  London,  at  what  is  now 
No.  36,  in  a  very  plain,  prim,  stone 
house,  one  finds  a  tablet  stating  that 
Franklin  lived  there.  He  found 
lodgings  there  in  1757.  They  were 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Ste- 
phenson, and  "proved  so  convenient, 
comfortable,  and  every  way  pleas- 
ant" that  he  made  his  home  there 
during  all  his  long  subsequent  resi- 
dence in  the  city.  This  embraced, 
during  his  two  missions  to  London, 
about  fifteen  years.  On  the  second 
occasion  he  remained  here  for  ten 
years.  Craven  Street  is  not  other- 
wise especially  interesting  at  pres- 
ent, for  the  houses  are  all  very  much 
alike.  Sedate  publishing  and  other 
select  businesses  have  their  quarters 
here.  It  is  an  eminently  respecta- 
ble  neighborhood. 

Much  more  interesting,  positively 
intriguing,  in  fact,  is  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Close,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  fascinating  sections  of  London, 
known  as  Little  Britain.  Here 
Franklin  lodged  while  he  worked  as 
a  printer  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great  adjoining,  just 
north  of  the  Close.  The  little  square 
or  close,  which  it  is  very  easy  to 
pass  by  without  seeing  at  all,  is 
closely  lined  with  very  ancient,  very 
tall,  very  quaint,  many-windowed 
buildings  on  all  four  sides,  with  just 
a  short  passage  on  the  north  and 
south  ends  to  allow  entrance  and  ex- 
it.    The  square  is  paved  with  cobble- 
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stones,  and  the  old,  thickly  populated 
buildings  could  tell  many  a  stirring 
tale  could  they  become  articulate. 

In  one  of  these  houses  Franklin 
lodged.  The  eminent  artist,  William 
Hogarth,  whose  pictures  occupy  plac- 
es of  honor  in  the  National  and  oth- 
er great  galleries  of  London,  was 
born  in  this  close,  and  the  poet,  John 
Milton,  author  of  the  immortal 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  of  other  epoch- 
al works,  lived  here  much  of  the  time 
after  he  became  blind.  Having  been 
the  home  of  three  such  men  as  Ho- 
garth, Milton  and  Franklin,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  is  surely  sufficient 
distinction  for  St.  Bartholomew's 
Close,  and  naturally  makes  it  well 
worth  visiting. 

But  it  is  the  fine  old  church  itself 
which  has  the  most  appeal  for  the 
admirers  of  Franklin.  Not  only  be- 
cause the  hoary  edifice  is  the  oldest 
church  now  standing  in  London,  the 
Norman  chapel  in  the  Tower  alone 
excepted,  not  only  because  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  Norman  structures  ex- 
tant, but  also  because  it  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can, for  in  the  beautiful  Lady  Chap- 
el back  of  the  choir  of  this  church, 
Benjamin  Franklin  daily  for  a  year 
or  two  plied  his  craft  as  a  printer. 
Think  of  practicing  the  art  preserv- 
ative in  such  a  unique  environment! 
It  appears  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was 
at  one  time  used  for  various  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  print  shop  be- 
ing only  one  of  such  various  enter- 
prises, and  it  was  while  this  part  of 
the  ancient  church  was  being  used 
as  a  printing  office  that  Franklin 
worked  here  as  a  journeyman  print- 
er. 


St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in 
London.  It  is  very  large  and  situ- 
ated as  it  is  in  a  congested  business 
and  market  district  and  set  away 
back  from  the  street,  penned  in  by 
tall  buildings  all  around,  the  narrow, 
picturesque  Elizabethan  half-timber- 
ed gateway  giving  entrance  to  the 
sacred  edifice  is  often  overlooked.  In 
fact,  many  visitors  to  London,  as 
well  as  many  Londoners  themselves, 
know   absolutely   nothing   about   it. 

The  church  is  an  architectural 
gem,  and  has  an  interior  which  is 
probably  the  most  often  painted  or 
sketched  of  any  in  London.  Artists 
are  busy  at  their  easels  at  about  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  church  was 
founded  in  1123,  by  Rahere,  a  min- 
strel and  favorite  of  King  Henry  I. 
He  also  founded  the  huge  St.  Bar- 
tholomew Hosiptal  hard  by,  which 
still  continues  its  beneficienjt  work 
after  all  these  centuries.  The  pres- 
ent church  edifice  is  merely  a  frag- 
ment of  the  original  structure.  The 
church  contains  the  richly  decorated 
and  very  beautiful  tomb  of  Rahere; 
also  there  is  a  fine  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  who  was  the  found- 
er of  Emmanuel  College  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  an  official  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  tried  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots. 

One  could  spend  hours  studying 
historic  St.  Bartholomew's,  admiring 
its  architecture  and  monuments,  and 
in  meditating  upon  the  scenes  which 
took  place  therein  throughout  the 
many  centuries  of  its  existence.  The 
Lady  Chapel  now  shows  no  traces 
whatever  of  its  use  as  a  printing  of- 
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fice,    having    been    restored    as    befits  covering    the    remains    of    a    philan- 

its  original     and     present     purpose.  thropic   woman   who   long   years   ago 

Nevertheless   it   is   intensely   interest-  died  and  left  a  bequest  of  a  sum  of 

ing  to  reconstruct  in  the   mind's   eye  money  for   this  unusual   charity, 

what  went  on  in  the  shop  when  one  -j^e  more  one  knows  of  the  history 

of  its  employes   was  a  man   such  as  connected  with   this   lovely   fane   and 

the  youthful  Benjamin   Franklin,  de-  the  neighboring  hospital  of  the  same 

stined  to  become  famous  on  two  con-  name,    both    institutions    owing   their 

tinents.  establishment     to     the     philanthropy 

In  the   churchyard   a  curious   cere-  and    great-hearted    generosity    of    the 

mony  is  observed     yearly     on     Good  same  man,  the   greater  will   be   one's 

Friday,    on    which    occasion    twenty-  delight   in   visiting  the   scenes   where 

one  aged  widows  of  the  city  of  Lon-  rest  his  remains  and  where  his  works 

don  pick  sixpences  from  a  tombstone  still  live  after  him. 


MY  CREED 


To  live  each  day  as  though  I  may  never  see  the  morrow 
come;  to  be  strict  with  myself,  but  patient  and  lenient  with 
others;  to  give  the  advantage,  but  never  ask  for  it;  to  be 
kindly  to  all,  but  kindlier  to  the  less  fortunate,  to  respect  all 
honest  employment ;  to  remember  always  that  my  life  is  made 
easier  and  better  by  my  service  to  others,  and  to  be  grateful. 

To  be  tolerant  and  never  arrogant;  to  treat  all  men  with 
equal  courtesy ;  to  be  true  to  my  own  in  all  things,  to  make  as 
much  as  I  can  of  my  strength  and  the  day's  opportunities, 
and  to  meet  disappointment  without  resentment. 

To  be  friendly  and  helpful  wherever  possible ;  to  do  without 
display  of  temper  or  of  bitterness,  all  that  fair  conduct  de- 
mands ;  to  keep  my  money  free  from  cunning  or  the  shame  of 
hard  bargain ;  to  govern  my  actions  so  that  I  may  fear  neith- 
reproach  nor  misunderstanding  nor  words  of  malice  or  envy, 
and  to  maintain,  at  whatever  temporary  cost,  my  own  self-re- 
spect. 

To  keep  faith  with  God,  my  fellow  men  and  my  country. 

This  is  my  creed  and  philosophy.  I  have  failed  it  often, 
and  shall  fail  it  many  times  again,  but  by  these  teachings  of  my 
mother  and  father  I  have  lived  to  the  best  of  my  lability, 
laughed  often,  loved,  suffered,  grieved,  found  consolation,  and 
have  prospered.  By  friendships  I  have  been  enriched,  and  the 
home  I  have  builded  has  been  happy. — Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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HE  SAW  LEEJACKSON  PARLEY 


By  Robert  C.  Harper 

A  dignified  gentleman,  87  years  old, 


his  carriage  suggesting  the  soldier, 
may  be  seen  on  Main  Street  each 
day,  going  to  and  from,  his  office  in 
pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant.  His  walk 
and  bearing  suggest  a  man  consider- 
ably younger  than  his  advanced  age. 

Youth  and  middle  age  pass  him  on 
the  public  thoroughfare,  oblivious  of 
his  army  career  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Two  generations 
have  been  born  since,  as  a  lad  of  14, 
he  carried  apples  to  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  was  invited  to  sit  down 
and  eat  an  apple  with  the  illustrious 
Confederate  chieftain;  modern  youth 
reading  of  Custer's  "Last  Stand" 
doesn't  know  the  life  of  that  dashing 
Union  cavalry  officer  was  spared  dur- 
ing the  1861 — 65  struggle  simply  be- 
cause a  Confederate  artilleryman  had 
placed  a  bag  of  salt  in  the  muzzle  of 
a  field-piece,  preventing  the  discharge 
of  a  double  charge  of  cannister;  nor 
does  the  present  generation  realize 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  last 
man  alive  who  saw  Lee  and  Jackson 
hold  their  conference  near  Chancel- 
lorsville  the  night  before  Jackson  was 
killed  by  his  own  pickets. 

So,  we  salute  General  William  Mc- 
Kendree  Evans,  commander  of  Lee 
Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans, 
whose  war  recollections  are  as  vivid 
as  if  certain  historical  incidents  had 
occurred  this  year. 

More  than  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  General  Evans  was  re- 
leased from  a  Federal  prison  camp; 
often  he  has    intended    to    write    his 


memoirs,  only  to  put  the  task  aside 
"until  some  other  day";  now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  makes  public  many  an- 
ecdotes of  great  interest  to  descend- 
ants of  those  who  fought  under  the 
Confederate  flag. 

"An  unreconstructed  rebel,"  as 
President  Roosevelt  affectionately 
termed  Senator  Carter  Glass,  also  ap- 
plies to  General  Evans,  for  he  be- 
lieves the  South  would  be  more  pros- 
perous and  happy  today  if  Lee  had 
been  victorious  and  a  separate  nation 
had  been  established  ...  "I  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  have  respect- 
ed that  oath,  but  there  always  will 
be  a  North  and  a  South,  due  to  basic 
differences  in  the  peoples  of  the  two 
sections." 

Wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  Gener- 
al Evans  later  saw  service  at  Get- 
tysburg. General  Longstreet,  he 
says,  could  have  occupied  Little 
Round  Top  without  firing  a  gun,  on- 
ly to  sacrifice  huudreds  of  lives  the 
following  day  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
that  commanding  artillery  spot  from 
General  Meade,  who  was  quick  to  re- 
alize its   defensive   possibilities. 

Today,  in  the  sunset  of  life  Gen- 
eral Evans  can  look  back  on  a  career 
which  found  him  an  active  warrior 
in  1862-65,  a  member  of  the  reserves 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and 
commander  of  the  Richmond  Home 
Guard  during  the  World  War. 

He  is  a  son  of  William  Evans  of 
Newcastle,  England.  His  father 
came  to  America  in  1811,  first  set- 
tling  in    Philadelphia  and  thence  com- 
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ing  to  Richmond.  General  Evans  at- 
tended the  Smith  and  Cone  School  on 
Franklin,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Streets. 

At  the  age  of  14  he  was  a  full- 
grown  man,  nearly  six  feet  tall.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Volunteers  in  Richmond  attached  to 
the  National  Guard.  When  the  Con- 
federate States  Congress  mobilized 
for  local  defense  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  18  and  45  to  60, 
General  Evans,  although  only  14, 
had  no  trouble  passing  for  16,  and 
was  sworn  into  army  service.  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  gave  him  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant,  as  ranks  were 
formed  in  Capitol  Square. 

An  adventurous  youth,  this  inac- 
tive service  did  not  appeal  to  Gen- 
eral Evans;  hence  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  officer  and  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  Parker's  Battery.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  at  the 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill  on  June  30, 
1862.  And  now  let  General  Evans 
tell  his  own  story: 

"Recovering  from  my  injury,  I  be- 
came a  courier  for  then  Colonel  lat- 
er General  Stephen  D.  Lee.  After 
the  battle  of  Antietam  or  Sharps- 
burg,  we  were  in  the  Valley,  between 
Winchester  and  Martinsburg.  Col- 
onel Lee  took  me  on  a  cross-country 
ride.  We  run  into  a  large  apple  or- 
chard, those  big,  luscious  cheese  ap- 
ples. My  colonel  asked  me  to  carry 
some  of  the  apples  to  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  and  present  his  compli- 
ments. By  cutting  the  bottom  out  of 
my  pockets,  I  put  a  number  of  the 
large  apples  in  my  army  jacket.  And 
^ith  my  heart  beating  faster  than 
ever  before,  at  the  thought  of  meet- 


ing  our   commander    I   rode  to   Gen- 
eral  Lee's  camp." 

General  Evans  paused  and  looked 
through  his  office  window,  across  the 
James  River,  as  if  seeing  General 
Lee  again,  in  the  flesh.  He  continu- 
ed: 

"General  Lee  was  alone.  I  salut- 
ed, delivered  my  message  and  the  ap- 
ples. The  general  smiled  at  me  as 
he  saw  I  had  cut  the  bottom  of  the 
pockets  in  order  to  bring  him  so 
many  apples.  When  I  had  placed 
them  on  a  table,  he  said:  'Sit  down 
and  have  an  apple  with  me.'  The  in- 
vitation from  the  general  to  a  boy 
3  4  simply  overwhelmed  me,  but  I  told 
him  my  colonel's  orders  were  to  car- 
ry out  my  mission  and  return  to  him 
immediately. 

"  'How  old  are  you  my  son?'  Gen- 
eral Lee  asked. 

"I  said  14,  and  he  replied.  'What 
a  pity,  what  a  pity!  Since  you  can't 
stay  to  eat  an  apple  with  me,  thank 
Colonel  Lee  for  thinking  of  me,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing 
these   beautiful   apples  to  me.' 

"I  wouldn't  exchange  that  experi- 
ence for  $1,000,000  in  cash.  I  thought 
I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
grandest  man  God  ever  made  and  I 
think  so  now. 

"General  Lee's  portraits  seldom  do 
him  justice,  they  give  his  face  a 
harshness  it  did  not  have.  He  had 
a  wonderful  smile  and  face,  and  his 
voice  was  most  pleasant.  He  had 
his  hat  on,  but  I  recall  hsir  was  be- 
ginning to  turn  gray.  That  was  in 
1862." 

And  now  the  story  moves  on  to 
ChancellorsviJie,  where  Stonjewall 
Jackson's  men  .executed  their  famous 
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flanking  movement  against  Fighting 
Joe  Hooker,  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  military  strategy — bright 
because  it  was  successful;  failure 
would  have  caused  historians  to  term 
it  foolhardy. 

"You  have  seen  the  painting  de- 
picting Lee  and  Jakson  in  their  last 
conference,"  General  Evans  continu- 
ed. "It  shows  them  mounted.  The 
painter  could  have  sketched  the  scene 
as  effectively  if  the  actual  setting 
had  been  employed.  There  was  no 
campfire;  we  had  orders  not  to  light 
a  fire  anywhere.  General  Lee  did 
not  want  Hooker  to  know  where  his 
army  was  nor  the  number  of  sol- 
diers we  had  in  those  woods. 

"Nor  were  any  cracker  boxes 
available  for  the  generals  to  sit  on, 
as  some  historians  assert.  The  Con- 
federate troops  never  knew  the  lux- 
ury of  crackers;  only  the  Union  sol- 
diers knew  the  taste,  during  war,  of 
crackers. 

"I  am  the  only  man  living  who 
saw  Lee  and  Jackson  in  their  last 
conference,  just  after  sundown  on 
May  2,  1863.  The  reason  I  say  that, 
is  that  my  battery  was  the  only  one 
which  could  have  witnessed  that  last 
meeting  and  all  of  my  battery,  ex- 
cept me,  are  dead. 

"Here  are  the  facts.  They  are 
clear  in  my  memory  as  if  I  were  see- 
ing the  sight  today.  I  had  bought  a 
pair  of  boots  which  pinched  my  feet 
terribly.  Our  battery  was  on  a  road- 
side, resting  and  awaiting  orders.  I 
asked  my  captain,  W.  W.  Parker,  to 
let  me  go  into  the  woods  a  short  dis- 
tance to  rest,  and  he  gave  his  con- 
sent. I  dared  not  take  the  boots  off, 
fearing  I  couldn't  get  them  on  again. 


"The  sun  had  gone  down,  but 
darkness  had  not  set  in.  Across  an 
open  field  rode  General  Lee.  I  recog- 
nized him.  He  dismounted  and  sat 
on  a  fallen  tree,  in  a  clump  of  burn- 
ed woods.  My  recollection  is  that  he 
was  riding  his  sorrel  and  not  Trave- 
ler. In  about  five  minutes  General 
Jackson  came  across  the  same  field, 
dismounted  and  sat  on  the  tree,  at 
General  Lee's  right. 

"I  turned  over  on  my  stomach  and 
rested  on  my  elbows,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  look.  They  didn't  see  me,  but 
I  watched  them  for  the  half  hour 
that  the  conference  lasted.  General 
Jackson  made  some  gestures  with 
his  hands,  as  he  pointed  in  various 
directions.  They  did  not  produce 
maps.  I  was  within  40  yards  of  them 
and  could  see  clearly.  They  then 
rode  off  together  to  the  spot  where 
historians  said  there  was  a  campfire. 
What  a  painting  it  would  be,  to  show 
those  two  great  soldiers  sitting  on  a 
fallen  tree!  Jackson  was  killed  the 
next  night  by  his  own  pickets. 

"A  campfire  at  the  spot  depicted 
by  historians  and  the  painter  would 
have  been  in  clear  view  of  Hooker's 
headquarters.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  fire  or  any  noise,  for  the 
success  of  the  flanking  movement 
against  a   vastly   superior   numerical 

prise." 

From  Cnancellorsville,  the  youth- 
army  depended  on  speed  and  sur- 
ful  Evans  accompanied  the  army  on 
its  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

"I  was  with  Colonel  E.  Porter.  Al- 
exander's artillery  battalion  at  Get- 
tysburg," the  general  continued.  "It 
consisted  of  four   Virginia   batteries, 
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one  from  South  Carolina  and  one 
from  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana.  It 
was  otoe  of  two  independent  com- 
mand^ the  other  being  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  from  New  Orleans. 

"My  battery  fired  the  first  shot 
there  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1, 
1863,  and  fired  the  last  one  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  4. 

"General  Longstreet  could  have 
taken  Little  Round  Top  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  July  1  without  firing  a 
shot.  Our  brigade  commander,  Gen- 
eral Laws,  wanted  to  occupy  that 
high  ground  and  asked  General  Hood 
division  commander,  for  permission 
to  take  that  step.  The  late  Captain 
Cousins  of  Glen  Allen,  who  was  a 
member  of  General  Laws'  staff  lat- 
er told  me  that  General  Hood  sent 
him  to  General  Longstreet  with  a 
plea  for  permission  to  occupy  Little 
Round  Top.  General  Longstreet  ig- 
nored the  request,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Cousins,  whereupon  General 
Hood  in  person  went  with  Captain 
Cousins  and  again  asked  permission 
to  extend  the  Confederate  lines.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  again  refused,  Cap- 
tain Cousins  told  me,  and  ended  the 
discussion  by  telling  General  Hood: 
'General,  you  have  your  orders.' 

"On  the  night  of  July  1  the  Fed- 
erals occupied  Little  Round  Top.  The 
Confederates  failure  to  occupy  that 
site  had  a  big  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Had  we  won  at  Gettysburg,  peace 
would  have  been  declared  for  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  other  States  had  called  a 
conference  for  July  10  to  consider 
ways  of  ending  the  war.  Gettys- 
burg changed  all  that" 


It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Gen- 
eral Evans,  then  a  noncommissioned 
artillery  officer,  should  be  captured  a 
prisoner  April  6,  1865,  three  days 
before  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox, and  that  he  almost  died  in  a 
prison  camp  from  typhoid  fever  sev- 
eral weeks  after  fighting  had  ceased. 
His  capture^  however,  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  General  Custer  and 
is  responsible  for  this  account  of  how 
the  Union  leader  escaped  death  at 
that  time: 

"We  were  out  on  flank  duty,  at 
Saylor's  Creek,  when  we  were  cap- 
tured. Salt  was  a  precious  commod- 
ity with  us,  for  it  gave  a  relish  to 
the  parched  corn  we  had  to  eat.  One 
of  my  battery  mates,  in  fording  the 
creek,  thrust  a  powder  bag  half  full 
of  salt  into  the  muzzle  of  a  field 
piece,  a  three-inch  rifle. 

"Crossing  the  creek  we  came  into 
direct  contact  with  General  Custer's 
cavalry  outfit.  They  saw  us,  100 
yards  away,  and  came  charging  at 
us,  thus  offering  a  perfect  target. 
But  the  gun  jammed,  didn't  fire  and 
Custer's  men  captured  us.  There 
were  about  100  of  us,  including  our 
colonel,  Frank  Huger  and  our  cap- 
tain, J.  Thompson  Brown,  grandfa- 
ther of  Leroy  Brown  of  Richmond. 

"Custer  asked  me  if  my  gun  was 
loaded.  We  pulled  out  the  charges 
and  he  saw  that  it  contained  a  dou- 
ble charge  of  cannister,  in  addition 
to  the  bag  of  salt.  Had  that  gun 
been  fired,  Custer  would  not  have 
lived  to  be  massacred  by  the  Indians 
in  the  West.  Custer  had  long,  black 
hair  which  fell  over  his  shoulders. 
He  was  a  magnificent  man  and  a  real 
soldier." 
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Taken  to    Point    Lookout,    at    the  serve  in     France     while     the     father 

mouth  of  the  Potomac,   General   Ev-  stayed  at  home     in     charge     of     the 

ans   remained   a   prisoner  here   until  Home  Guard,  ready  for  action  if  lo- 

June   22,  1865.       "We  had  about  50  cal  troubles  arose, 
deaths    a    day    from   typhoid,    and    I  His      mentality      unimpaired,      his 

would  have  died  had  I  stayed  there  memories  keen,  General  Evans  is  one 

...  I  owe  my  life  to  my  orderly  ser-  of  the  few  men  living  who  knows  the 

geant,     Thomas     L.     Alfriend,     who  privations   suffered  by  the  Confeder- 

brought  me  out.     We  took  the   oath  ate  army.     At  the  age  of  87,  he  loves 

of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Govern-  the   Southland  with   an   ardor  which 

ment."  increases  with    the    all    too    fleeting 

The  general,  a  commanding  figure,  years. 
saw   his   youngest   son   march   off   to 


THOSE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS" 

As  a  rule,  the  person  who  is  always  complaining  about  pres- 
ent-day conditions  and  wishing  for  the  "good  old  days"  is 
about  as  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  then  as  he 
is  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  today. 

One  hundred  years  ago  not  a  pound  of  coal  or  a  cubic  foot 
of  illuminating  gas  had  been  burned  in  the  country.  No  iron 
stoves  were  used,  and  no  contrivances  for  economizing  heat 
were  employed  until  Dr.  Franklin  invented  the  iron-framed 
fireplace  which  still  bears  his  name.  All  the  cooking  and 
warming  in  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country  were  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  fire  kindled  on  the  brick  hearth  or  in  the  brick  ovens. 

Pine-knots  or  tallow  candles  furnished  the  light  for  the  long 
winter  nights,  and  sanded  floors  supplied  the  place  of  rugs  and 
carpets.  The  water  used  for  household  purposes  was  drawn 
from  deep  wells  by  the  creaking  sweep. 

There  were  no  friction  matches  in  those  early  days,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  fire  could  be  easily  kindled,  and  if  the  fire  went 
out  upon  the  hearth  overnight,  and  the  tinder  was  damp,  so 
that  the  spark  would  not  catch,  the  alternative  remained  of 
wading  through  the  snow  a  mile  or  so  to  borrow  a  brand  of  a 
neighbor. 

Only  one  room  in  any  house  was  warm,  unless  some  member 
of  the  family  was  ill;  in  all  the  rest  the  temperature  was  at 
zero  during  many  nights  in  winter.  The  men  and  women  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  undressed  and  went  to  their  beds  in  a 
temperature  colder  than  that  of  our  barns  and  wood-sheds, 
and  they  never  complained. — Exchange. 
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THE  SHIRKING  COWARD 


By  Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  in  Herald-Observer 

A  recent  writer  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy"  there  is  a  small  section 
which,  like  the  kind  of  person  of 
which  it  treats,  seems  to  fit  into  no 


the  shirkers.  They  are  the  men  of 
whom  it  is  said:  "They  never  were 
alive."  On  earth  they  were  the 
time-servers.  Without  purpose,  with- 
out  pasion,    "swayed   by   every   wind 


part  of  his  comprehensive  picture  of  of  doctrine,"  carefully  avoiding  all 
the  future  life — not  into  the  Infer-  blame  and  so  missing  all  praise, 
no,  nor  into  the  Purgatorio  nor  yet  standing  ever  aloof  from  the  con- 
in  the  Paradise  ,  flicts  of  life,  living  merely  to  "get 
Just  after  passing  through  the  by,"  carefully  guarding  themselves 
gate  and  under  that  oft  quoted  in-  from  hostile  criticism  by  never  tak- 
scription,  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  ing  sides,  they  have  ended  life  only 
enter  here,"  there  is  found  a  kind  of  to  find  that  neither  heaven  nor  hell 
ante-hell,  entirely  separate  from  the  will  have  the  man  who  lacks  all  mor- 
nine  circles  into  which  the  Inferno  is  al  enthusiasm  and  who  will  never 
divided  according  to  the  gravity  of  take  a  risk  for  a  cause,  good  or  bad. 
the   sins   of  its   inhabitants.     In  this  God  save  us  from  such  a  contemp- 


ante-hell  are  found  persons  who  are 
spurned  of  all,  who  can  find  no  place 
in  paradise  and  who  are  rejected  ev- 
en from  hell  itself. 

Who  are  these  outcasts  from  both 


tible  fate.  These  men  are  found  in 
every  age.  Let  every  watchman  cry 
aloud  to  them  in  warning  and  at  the 
same  time  be  ever  alert  to  the  vital 
things  of  life.     "Then  said  Jesus  un- 


heaven   above   and    hell     beneath     as      to  his  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come 

conceived  by  the  poet?  after  me,   let  him  deny  himself,  and 

They    are    neutrals,    the    cowards,      take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 


"A  GLORIOUS  COURT" 

'The  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got, 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy, 
Deface  their  ill-placed  statues." 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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IN  OSCAR  BLAIN'S  BOOTS 

By  Ruby  Lawrence  in  Junior  World 


Sammy  Johnson  had  just  been  go- 
ing to  school  in  the  fifth  grade  a  few- 
days  when  his  teacher  sent  home  a 
sealed  note  to  his  mother.  Sammy 
was  very  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  he  knew  better 
than  to  open  it.  He  presented  it  to 
his  mother,  loitered  a  few  moments 
in  hope  she  would  open  it,  but  when 
she  didn't,  he  reluctantly  went  out 
to  play. 

That  evening  after  supper  Sammy 
went  out  to  play  with  the  neighbor- 
hood gang.  They  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  exciting  game  when  mother 
came  to  the  door  and  called  to  him: 
"Sammy,  I  want  you  to  come  in 
now." 

"Aw  shucks,  mom!  It  isn't  bed- 
time yet,  and  it's  just  now  my  turn 
to  hide.  I've  a  grand  place  to  hide 
and—" 

"Never  mind  about  that.  No,  it 
isn't  bedtime  yet,  but  I  want  you  to 
study  your  times-tables,  son.  Miss 
Brown  has  asked  me  to  help  you 
learn  them." 

"Learn!  Learn!  Learn!  That's  all 
I'll  hear  from  now  on.  I  wish  there 
wasn't  such  a  thing  as  learning!" 

Mother  placed  Sammy's  arithmetic 
book  open  before  him,  and  smiling 
down  at  him  she  said,  "Oh,  Sammy, 
don't  say  that.  What  if  you  couldn't 
learn?  There  will  be  things  to  learn 
all  the  rest  of  your  life,  so  that  you 
may  just  as  well  enjoy  it." 

Sammy  sat  pouting  and  staring  at 
his  book,  his  eyes  moving  as  if  he 
were  reading  his  times-tables.  But 
he  wasn't  seeing  figures,  he  was  see- 


ing big,  stalwart  boys  searching  here 
and  there,  up  and  down  dark  alleys, 
in  and  out  among  big  signboards. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  spent 
the  evening  out  with  the  boys  for  all 
he  accomplished  leaning  over  his 
book.  Bedtime  came  at  last  and 
Sammy  really  welcomed  it  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life. 

He  had  been  smuggled  unde*r  the 
covers  for  what  seemed  only  a  few 
minutes  when  he  heard  a  strange 
voice.  Turing  around,  he  saw  a  lit- 
tle old  man  with  a  long  white  beard. 

"Hello,  my  boy.  Did  you  say  that 
you  wished  there  wasn't  such  a  thing 
as  learning?  Well,  you  surely  should 
not  have  to  if  you  feel  that  way 
about  it." 

Sammy  replied.  "Oh,  boy!  That 
sounds  great.  But  tell  me,  what  can 
I  do  about  it?" 

"Just  do  as  I  say." 

"O.  K.     I'm  ready  to  jump." 

The  little  old  man  laughed  a  fun- 
ny chuckling  laugh  and  said,  "Jump 
is  right.  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  jump  three  times, 
just  as  high  off  the  ground  as  ever 
you  can." 

Sammy  thought  that  sounded  rath- 
er silly.  He  couldn't  see  what  jump- 
ing had  to  do  with  escaping  learn- 
ing. But  he  finally  decided  that  he 
would  try  it,  since  it  couldn't  possi- 
bly do  any  harm.  Sammy  jumped 
high  into  the  air,  but  he  came  down 
Sammy  Johnson  just  like  he  went 
up.  He  jumped  a  second  time  into 
the  air  with  no  more  result  than  the 
first    itme.     But    the    third    time    he 
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gave  a  tremendous  jump,  and  when 
he  came  down  he  landed  right  in  a 
pair  of  big,  high  boots.  He  was  so 
surprised  that  he  couldn't  say  any- 
thing for  a  few  minutes.  When  he 
turned  to  ask  the  little  old  man  the 
meaning  of  it,  the  little  old  man  was 
gone. 

"Whose  boots  are  these?"  said 
Sammy  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  un- 
known objects  of  curiosity.  "I 
know!  They  are  Oscar  Blain's.  He's 
that  big  boy  in  the  first  grade  who 
started  four  years  ago  when  I 
did  and  he's  still  there.  Can't  even 
write  his  name  yet,  and  can't  read 
a  word.  But  what  am  I  doing  in  his 
boots?" 

Sammy  made  several  desperate  at- 
tempts to  step  out  of  the  high  boots, 
but  each  vain  attempt  was  rewarded 
with  an  awkward  loss  of  balance 
which  nearly  ended  in  a  spill. 

Across  the  street  he  noticed  a 
group  of  boys  going  somewhere. 
"Hey,  fellows!"  yelled  Sammy.  "Stop 
and  play  a  while!" 

The  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  having 
a  good  time  laughing  and  talking, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  invitation, 
but  hurried  on.  Other  groups  of 
children  passed  by  going  in  the 
same  direction.  Sammy  wondered 
where  they  were  all  going.  He  de- 
cided to  follow  them  and  find  out. 
When  Sammy  reached  the  school- 
grounds  he  went  over  to  where  the 
big  boys  were  playing  baseball,  and 
he  asked  if  he  might  play.  The  boys 
were  kind  to  him  at  first,  but  after 
explaining  the  rules  of  the  game  ov- 
er without  any  effect,  they  finally 
lost  patience,  and  the  referee  shout- 
ed  to  him,   "Get  out  of   our   game!" 


Sammy  felt  like  crying,  but  he  blink- 
ed back  the  tears  and  went  over  to  a 
group  of  smaller  boys  who  were 
playing  marbles.  He  just  couldn't 
remember  when  it  was  his  time  to 
shoot,  so  the  other  boys  just  let  his 
turn  go  by.  He  found  himself  stand- 
ing looking  en  instead  of  playing 
with  them. 

The  school  bell  rang  and  Sammy 
was  glad,  for  he  had  been  bored  just 
watching  the  others  play.  When 
they  were  inside,  the  teacher  read  a 
long  story  to  them.  It  seemed  so 
"all  mixed  up"  to  Sammy.  He 
couldn't  keep  the  characters  straight. 
Then  the  teacher  asked  them  to  write 
what  they  liked  about  the  story. 
Sammy  couldn't  remember  how  to 
make  the  letters,  so  he  made  funny 
little  marks  on  his  paper  and  kept 
his  hand  over  them  for  fear  some 
child  would  see  his  attempts  and 
laugh  at  him.  When  the  teacher 
called  on  him  to  read  the  simplest 
sentence  in  the  lesson,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  so  that  he  couldn't  have 
seen  the  words  had  he  been  able  to 
read  them. 

On  his  way  home  to  dinner,  Sam- 
my was  so  miserable  that  he  cried 
out,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  learn  like 
other  children." 

The  little  old  man  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  him,  and  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye  said,  "You  really  want 
to  learn,  do  you?" 

"I'd  be  the  happiest  boy  ever," 
sobbed  Sammy,  "if  I  could  just 
learn." 

Placing  his  hand  on  Sammy's 
shoulder,  the  little  old  man  said  to 
him,  "Yes,  my  lad,  you'll  find  that 
the  more  you  learn   the  happier  and 
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richer   your   life   becomes.     Now   just  early   to    study    my   times-tables.    I'm 

do  as  I  say.     Jump  three  times  just  going   to    suprise     Miss     Brown     and 

as  high  as  ever  you  can."  know    every   one    of     them    perfectly 

Sammy  gave  one,  two,  three  today." 
jumps,  and  thump — Sammy  woke  up  Mother  listened  intently  as  Sammy 
and  found  himself  sprawled  on  the  told  his  queer  dream.  He  finished 
floor  near  his  bed.  Mother  came  by  saying  thoughtfully,  "And,  moth- 
rushing  upstairs  to  see  what  all  the  er,  I  think  I  can  be  more  kind  to  poor 
noise  was  about.  Oscar   Blain   after  being  in  his  boots 

Sammy    said,   "Oh,    I   just   got   up  for  a  while." 


LESSONS  FROM  JONAH 

A  detour  is  the  roughest  distance  between  two  points.  God 
told  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh,  in  disobedience  he  went  to  Tarsh- 
ish. 

Nineveh  is  the  place  of  God's  will.  Tarshish  is  the  place  of 
self-will. 

Jonah's  boat  might  have  been  named  "Freedom  from  Re- 
straint"    Every  backslider  takes  the  same  boat. 

It  is  a  beautiful  vessel,  but  it  has  no  rudder ;  the  hull  leaks, 
and  it  has  no  predetermined  destination. 

Remember,  you  cannot  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Tarshish. 
You  will  never  get  back  unless  God's  mercy  delivers  you. 

The  backslider  is  not  particular  about  his  destination  just 
so  long  as  it  is  away  from  God. 

Jonah  wanted  to  be  thrown  overboard.  "Davy  Jones' 
Locker"  is  preferable  to  the  backslider  more  than  the  scorn  of 
the  ungodly. 

The  fish  was  looking  for  garbage  off  the  ship  and  got  a 
backslider  which  was  worse. 

Jonah  prayed  till  God  heard  his  prayer  and  delivered  him. 
Oh,  backslider,  swallowed  by  the  Evil  One,  remember  that  the 
devil  will  give  you  up  when  you  begin  to  pray ! 

— Rev.  William  Ward  Ayer. 
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WHO   MADE  THE  FIRST   RESOLUTIONS 


By  Vesta  P. 

We  all  need  to  make  New  Year's 
resolutions.  Turning  a  new  leaf,  on 
a  higher  step,  whatever  this  resolu- 
tion making  may  be,  it  seems  to  ful- 
fill some  ever  returning  desire  to  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  Forget  failures 
and  misfortunes,  turn  again  to  hope 
and  faith  and  courage,  says  the  New 
Year.  And  what  is  more  mysterious, 
more  charged  with  high  adventure, 
than  emerging  with  a  smilling  face 
on  the  highway  of  a  bright  New  Year, 
armed,  of  cource,  with  protective 
resolutions? 

At  any  rate,  historians  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  past  any  time  when 
people  did  not  compose  resolutions 
and  promise  themselves  to  do  better. 
The  Chinese  of  olden  days,  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  times  lost  in  the  web  of 
years  the  Greeks  of  an  early  world, 
even  the  Egyptians  of  the  flooded 
Nile — all  these  and  others  made  res- 
olutions to  fit  their  personal  aims 
and  ambitions  in  much  the  same  way 
as  we  do  today. 

In  China  New  Year  has  long  been 
a  time  for  setting  everything  right, 
for  forgiving  enemies,  paying  old 
debts,  and  remembering  friends.  It 
is  a  time  of  rejuvenation  for  social 
and  family  life  and  a  general  inven- 
tory of  the  "goods"  of  the  soul. 

Hundreds  of  years  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  the  Babylonians  celebrated 
their  New  Year  in  the  month  of  Ni- 
san,  which  corresponds  to  our  late 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April. 
They  called  the  festival  Zakmuk,  and 
their  ceremonies   and   celebrations   on 


Crawford 

this  occasion  were  woven  around  the 
worship  of  the  sun  that  great  light 
which  blessed  the  earth  and  caused 
the  land  to  spring  into  greenees  and 
then  into  gorgeous  blessoming.  In 
the  land  of  Babylon  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  great  beauty  called  the  "Lofty 
House,"  with  stately  pillars  and  mar- 
ble porticos.  Here  on  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  the  people  of  this  an- 
cient Eastern  land  congregated  to 
make  their  resolutions  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Ten  days  they  held  high 
festival,  and  then  each  felt  in  his 
heart  that  his  fate  for  the  next 
twelvemonth  was  indeed  set — register- 
ed by  the  "undeviating"  stars. 

In  Persia,  the  mountainous  land  of 
the  Magi,  of  wise  men,  the  New  Year 
holiday  was  called  "Furdigan,"  and 
it  occured  also  in  the  spring. 

Among  the  Persians  the  sun  was 
worshipped  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Babylonian  ritual,  and  people  be- 
lieved that  their  destinies  were  con- 
trolled to  a  large  extent  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  And  so  upon  this 
New  Year  day  they  noted  carefully 
the  positions  of  the  stars  and  their 
brightness  in  the  blue  arch.  It  was  a 
time  also  for  the  exchange  of  gifts 
and  good  wishes  and  the  settlement 
of  old  enmities. 

In  the  season  corresponding  to  our 
autumn,  the  Nile  River  was  in  flood 
tide  and  covered  the  low  fertile  valley 
with  a  film  of  muddy  water.  The 
Egyptians  selected  this  time  to  begin 
the  reckoning  of  their  yearly  calendar 
since  it  was  seed  time  for  the  land 
and  seed  time  fcr  lofty  thoughts  and 
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high  ambitions  in  their  hearts.  As 
the  fields  of  the  Nile  blossomed  anew, 
so  the  acts  of  the  people  were  clad 
in  the  shiny  raiment  of  kindliness 
and  good  will. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  particularly  reverent  toward 
the  changing  seasons.  To  them,  the 
Father  who  made  the  beautiful  world 
also  ordained  the  seasons — "To  every 
thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.'' 
Perhaps  in  no  other  place  in  all  the 
world  are  the  seasonal  changes  so 
sudden,  so  all-enveloping,  as  they  are 
in  Palestine.  Much  of  the  land  is  a 
Meak  desert  gray  rocks  and  brown 
rocks,  foreboding,  barren.  And  then 
the  rains  come  and  within  a  few  days 
the  whole  surface  of  the  land  is 
changed.  The  valleys  among  the 
hills  glow  with  a  fresh  new  green. 
Shrubs  burst  into  leaf  and  plumed 
and  waving  trees  ribbon  the  streams 
and  narrow  gorges.  Rivulets  dash 
down  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  into  the  Valley  of  Kishon,  and 
brooks  chant  a  deep  song  where 
Mount  Hermon  slopes  down  the  plain. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Hebrews  de- 
clared: "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  sheweth   knowledge." 

In  Palestine  there  were  two  days 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
cycle.  The  civil  calendar  began  the 
year  in  the  month  of  Tishri,  which 
correspands  to  part  of  our  September 


and  part  of  October.  This  was  the 
planting  or  seed  time  of  the  year  in 
Palestine,  as  April  is  the  time  of  new 
growth  in  our  country.  The  custom 
of  commencing  the  New  Year  in  the 
planting  season  seems  very  beautiful 
indeed,  for  what  is  more  fitting  than 
to  parallel  new  thoughts  and  new 
ambition  than  the  season  when  the 
earth  wears  new  apparel  and  the 
land  is  arrayed  in  promise. 

The  religious  or  sacred  year  of  the 
Hebrews  began  in  the  month  of  Abib 
or  Nisan  which  included  what,  accord- 
ing to  our  calendar,  would  be  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  early  April. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  latter  rains 
and  the  ripening  of  the  barley  har- 
est.  The  resurrection  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  olden  chronicles,  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about 
this  time  the  year.  Beginning  the 
sacred  year  in  late  March  was  carried 
over  into  the  Christian  countries  of 
Europe  and  was  not  definitely  chang- 
ed until  1751  when  England  accepted 
the  Gregorian  calendar  designating 
January  first  as  the  New  Year.  It- 
was  then  the  time  of  planning  f  or 
greater  personal  growth  and  a  gener- 
al overhauling  of  individual  habits 
and  attitudes,  a  time  to  start  anew. 

Resolutions  have  thus  been  made 
at  varying  seasons  and  very  probably 
among  nearly  all  races.  Everyone 
seems  to  need  New  Year  resolutions. 
But  no  one  knows  who  made  the  very 
first  resolution,  for  that  was  so  long 
ago  that  the  event  is  lost  in  the  maze 
of  years. 


"We  gain  the  strength  of  the  temptations  we  resist." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  com- 
ing Spring  was  noted  the  other  day 
when  several  seed  catalogs  came 
through  the  mail.  * 

— o — 

The  forces  employed  by  the  vari- 
ous contractors  on  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage have  been  at  work  for  the  past 
few  days.  The  brick  walls  are  be- 
ing laid,  and  work  on  grading  the 
road  is  beginning  to  show  results. 
— o — 

Frank  Johnston,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2.,  who  has  been  in  the  U. 
S.  Army  for  the  past  eleven  months, 
spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the  School 
this  week.  Frank  is  a  member  of 
the  4th  Field  Artillery,  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg,  where  he  is  employed  as 
one  of  the  company  cooks. 
— o — 

Cleatus  Daugherty,  of  Cottage  No. 
2,  returned  from  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital,  Charlotte,  last 
Tuesday,  after  having  spent  eight 
days  in  that  institution  receiving 
treatment  for  an  eye  injury.  We 
are  glad  to  report  that  the  injured 
member  is  showing  great  improve- 
ment. 

■ — o — 

Amos  Ramsey,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage Nc.  10,  who  was  paroled  about 
seven  years  ago,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  the  other  day.  He  is  now 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  having  entered 
the  service  about  eight  months  ago, 
and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 

This  young  man  has  developed  in- 
to a  fine  physical  specimen,  about  six 
feet  in  height,  and  weighs  about  210 


pounds.  When  he  entered  the  School 
he  was  sickly,  emaciated  and  under- 
nourished, and  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  woefully  neglected  in 
every  way.  The  contrast  between 
his  appearance  then  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  put  Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde  to  shame. 

Amos  says  he  loves  the   army  life 
and  that  he  is  goig  to  do  his  best  to 
make  a  good  soldier. 
— o — 

Millard  Owenby,  of  Cottage  No.  1, 
was  taken  to  the  North  Carolina  Or- 
thopedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  last 
Tuesday  for  an  examination.  He 
had  been  suffering  from  a  bone  in- 
fection in  his  leg  for  some  time,  and 
underwent  an  operation  in  the  Gas- 
tonia institution  several  montns  ago. 
The  doctor  reports  that  Millard  is 
Retting  along  very  nicely. 

Willard  Newton,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  now  living  in  Pasadena,  Cal.. 
recently  sent  us  a  beautiful  souvenir 
folder  depicting  features  of  the  an- 
nual Tournament  of  Roses  held  in 
that  city  on  New  Year's  Day.  This 
is  the  most  outstanding  publication 
of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
ait  work  and  clover  arrangement  of 
the  various  scenes  are  simply  gor- 
geous. 

Bill's  picture,  as  a  member  of  the 
post  uffice  force,  can  readily  be  rec- 
cgnized,  and  from  the  smile  on  his 
face  he  seems  to  be  proud  of  his  con- 
nection with  this  department. 

Rev.    W.     L.     Hutchins,     pastor    of 
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Central  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  afternoon  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  91st 
Psalm,  pausing  at  intervals  to  ex- 
plain briefly  some  of  the  great  les- 
sons taught  therein. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins  talked  to  the 
boys  on  "Machinery."  He  spoke  to 
them  about  various  complicated  ma- 
chines used  in  several  branches  of 
industry,  the  great  inventions  mak- 
ing them  possible,  and  how  they 
were  playing  a  very  important  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  things  for  our 
daily  needs. 

The  speaker  then  called  attention 
to  what  he  termed  the  great  machine 
called  Providence,  which  controls  the 
universe  and  touches  our  lives  each 
day.  This  vast  machine  which  is 
constantly  running,  seeking  to  make 
us  better  men  and  women,  gets  its 
power  from  God  and  is  controlled  by 
Him. 

We  are  living  in  a  universe  in 
which  there  is  a  scheme  of  things, 
said  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins.  The  sun 
shines  brilliantly  by  day;  the  moon 
and  stars  light  up  the  heavens  by 
night;  we  have  the  change  of  sea- 
sons; beautiful  flowers  bloom.  These 
and  many  other  wonders  of  nature 
do^  not  just  happen — they  are  all  cre- 
ated by  the  power  of  God.  It  is  his 
hand  that  turns  the  machine  that 
bring  these  things  about.  In  the 
same  way  our  characters  are  devel- 
oped. Unless  a  man  allows  the  pow- 


er of  God  to  dwell  in  his  heart,  he 
will  never  attain  the  rich  qualities 
of  a  good  character. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  some 
people  seem  to  have  hard  times.  All 
sorts  of  hardships  overtake  them 
which,  at  the  time  seem  terrible,  but 
after  one,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has 
surmounted  these  obstacles,  he  can 
look  back  and  see  that  it  was  really 
worthwhile.  Great  men  of  history 
were  men  who  in  boyhood  had  life 
pretty  hard,  but  by  living  according 
to  God's  word,  they  were  able  to  do 
great  things   for  their  country. 

Part  of  the  divine  process,  said 
the  speaker,  is  to  make  men  of  boys, 
and  he  urged  the  boys  to  remember 
that  they  a're  living  in  a  world  in 
which  there  are  many  opportunities. 
God  has  placed  tasks  before  us  to 
test  our  mettle.  It  may  require  a 
hard  fight  to  make  good,  but  once  we 
overcome  the  hardships  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  grown  into  stronger 
and  better  men.  We  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  divine  plan.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
the  movements. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins 
stated  that  we  must  love  God  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  life.  If  we  love 
God  we  are  bound  to  love  people  and 
the  things  of  the  world  that  are  no- 
ble and  beautiful.  The  power  of 
God  is  moving  night  and  day  for 
man's  well-being.  If  at  the  end  we 
become  great  men  we  will  owe  it  all 
to  our  Heavenly  Father. 


It  may  be  a  long  way  to  a  goal,  but  it  is  never  far  to  the 
next  step  to  the  goal. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  January  12,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


(6) 
(4) 

(6) 

(4) 
(4) 
(6) 
(6) 


(6) 

(6) 

(3) 
(6) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Arthur  Boyette  6 
James  Causey  4 
William    Dillon  4 
Alden   Jones  6 
Carl  Mabry  4 
Craig  Mundy  4 
Richard    Sullivan  6 
Vermont  Whitley  6 

COTTAGE   No.   1 
Roscoe   Ashburn  5 
J.  D.  Ashe  2 
Robert   Cash  well 
Douglas   Carter 
William  Goodson  5 
Millard   Owenby  6 
Bunn  Shoe  5 
Harvard   Winn  6 
Jerome  Warren  2 
Wiley   Willoughby  4 
Eugene  Whitt  6 
Preston    Yarborough  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Cleatus    Daugherty  3 
Iva   Gregory  2 
Wilson    Myrick  2 
Oscar  Roland 

COTTAGE   No.  3 
William   Barber  5 
Elbert  Bryant  6 
Charles   Furchess  5 
Marcellus    Gurganus  3 
Thomas   Reavis  5 
Harvey   Watson  2 
Porter  Wilihite  5 
D.  C.  Winston  6 


(3) 
(6) 
(5) 
(2) 
(4) 
(2) 
(5) 
(6) 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
(2)   Vernon   Bass  4 
Horace  Bates  2 
Lindsay  Chavis  4 


Roland  Davis  2 
Lyle  Hooper 
Ernest  Hudspeth  3 

(3)    Ralph  Johnson  4 
Thomas   Little  5 
Richard    Mills  2 
Joel   Moore  2 
Joseph   McPherson  4 

i'6)    Frank   Raby  6 
Jack  McRary  5 
Clyde  Reece  2 
Richard    Sprinkle  5 
Thomas  Stevens 
Melvin  Walters  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Connie   Dickens  2 

(3)  Bert   Ferguson  4 

(4)  William  Hare  5 
Monroe   Keith  3 

(4)  George  Kye  4 
(3)   David  Odham  4 

(3)  Walter   Taylor  4 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(5)  Earl    Barnes  5 
(5)    Earl   Bass  5 

(2)    Fletcher    Castlebury 
Talmage  Dautrey  2 

(2)    Charlton   Henry  4 
Robert   Keith  2 

(4)  Ray    Laramore  5 
Joseph    Sanford  3 

COTTAGE   No.  7 
Archie    Castlebury  4 
John  Elliott  3 

(5)  Emerson    Frazier  5 

(2)  Charles   Griffin  4 
(G)  Caleb   Hill  6 

(3)  Houston   Howard  3 

(4)  Perry  Harvel  4 
(4)  Kenneth   Messick  4 

Ernest  Mobley  2 
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Ralph  McCracken  2 
Thurman  Robertson 
Percy  Sanford 
Robert  Troy  4 
Douglas  Wilkes  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(6)    Letcher    Castlebury  6 

Duke  Davis  2 

Guy  Lewis 
(6)   John  Maxwell  6 
(2)   Luther  Pierce  4 

Norman  Parker 
(2)   Norman   Pike  2 

COTTAGE  No,  9 
Eugene   Alexander  5 
(5)   Wilson  Bowman  5 
(2)    Alvis   Browning  4 
Esker  Childress  3 
(2)   William   Craven  3 

(5)  Randolph   Davis  5 
Charles   Freeman  3 
Woodfin  Fowler  3 

(2)  John  Hildreth  5 

(3)  Theodore  Hodgson  3 
James  C.  Hoyle 
Hoyette  Hudson  3 

(2)  Frank  Hall  3 
Levi  Merritt  4 
Thomas    McCausley  3 

(6)  Ben  Overby  6 
Luther  Wilson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell  3 
Harold  Brown  5 
Jack  Carver  4 
Floyd   Combs  5 
Lake   Cooper  3 
Robert  Ellis  4 
J.  B.  Grooms  5 
Vernon   Lamb 
James  Patterson  5 
Charles    Pollard  5 
Edwin  Shuler 
Clayton   Watts  2 
Jehu  Wright 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  Charles   Bowman  4 


(2)    Everett   Bell  4 

Edward  Carpenter  3 

Earl  Duncan 

John  Drum  4 

Robert    Farmer  2 
(2)   Bennie   Holland  5 

James   Hicks  4 
(6)   David  Hodge  6 

William  Kirk 
(2)   Bennie  Moore  4 

Alton  Morgan  3 

(2)  James   Montford  4 
James  Rector  4 
Eldridge  Ward  3 
Adolph  Watson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)  Earl  Atwood  4 
Joseph  Cox 

(4)  James   Douglas  5 
Frank   Dickens  3 

(6)   Horace   Faulkner  6 

Bernard    Griffin  3 
(4)    Edward  Lockamy  4 

Glenn   O'Quinn  4 
(4)   Eli  Philemon  5 
(4)   Lonnie   Sloan  5 

Leonard  Watson 

Olive   Weaver 

COTTAGE  No.   13 

(2)  Boyd  Baker  2 

(3)  Leon    Bulkhead  3 
(2)   Neil  Collins  2 

Clarence   Douglas 
(2)    Aaron  Holder  3 

Arlon  Jones 
(6)    Claudius    Pickett  6 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
John   Caddell  5 

(4)  Montford  Glasgow  5 
Clarence  King  4 

(6)    George  McManus  6 
(4)    Winfred   Whitlock  5 

Frank  Wakefield  4 
(6)   Roy  Wyrick  6 

Richard  Wilder  5 


To  ease  another's  heartache  is  to  forget  one's  own. — Lincoln. 
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God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  btatle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart 
Stand  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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WHEN  EARTH'S  LAST  PICTURE  IS  PAINTED 

When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an  teon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  put  us  to  work  anew. 

A.nd  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy;  they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  cornets'  hair. 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from— Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired  at  all. 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
4nd  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  see  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  are. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

The  flame  of  the  genius  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  sensation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth,  fell  over  into  the  new  century 
with  such  radiance  that  when  death  ended  the  chapter  of  his  life, 
he  had  easily  won  the  laurels  as  being  the  most  widely  read  and, 
most  astounding  man  of  letters  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Not  since  Shakespeare  has  the  English  race  produced  a  literary 
master  who  is  more  widely  quoted  or  more  generally  recognized 
for  classic  leadership. 
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Whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  his  pen  was  unique.  He  could 
write  either,  and  did,  with  apparently  equal  ease  and  profound- 
ness. His  interpretations  of  human  experience,  his  unfolding  of 
Nature,  his  expression  of  a  somewhat  singular  philosophy,  made 
him  stand  apart  in  his  field  and  to  earn  his  gilded  name  in  the 
sphere  of  literature. 

It  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  last  day,  as  he  saw  himself 
putting  out  to  sea,  that  a  quieting  and  becalming  faith  settled 
down  upon  him. 

He  had  written  that  "We  shall  rest  and  faith  we  shall  need  it, 
till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  set  us  to  work  anew." 

— Charlotte  Observer. 


WHICH— ENVIRONMENT  OR  HEREDITY? 

Environment  does  not  count  for  much,  so  states  the  most  read 
and  highest  paid  columnist  in  the  country,  in  the  development  of 
the  child.  That  the  possibilities  of  youthdom  depends  upon  he- 
redity and  inheritance,  suggestive  that  the  basis  of  character 
fault  is  inborn  (constitutional),  and  that  there  is  little  to  be  gain- 
ed by  training  and  discipline. 

If  this  be  true  the  highest  type  of  life  in  the  human  family  could 
be  made  possible  only  by  elimination  so  as  to  get  from  the  differ- 
ent strains  the  elements  of  fine  physique,  courage,  honor,  endur- 
ance, a  strong  mentality,  a  fine  spirit  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

The  subject  is  debatable  for  there  are  some  who  stand  strong 
for  inheritance,  and  others  for  environment,  and  a  tilt  between 
those  who  think  along  lines  of  reclamation  would  be  both  enter- 
taining and  edifying.  However,  the  columnist  concedes  one  strong 
point  in  favor  of  environment  by  saying  that  "education  and  train- 
ing" contributes  largely  towards  making  helpful  human  beings  of 
any  normal  child. 

Also  the  simile  used  to  make  strong  the  statement  is  that  a 
rough  diamond  polished  will  make  a  brilliant  diamond,  but  no 
amount  of  polishing  will  make  a  diamond  of  any  other  kind  of 
pebble,  or  words  to  that  effect.     Neither  trying  to  be  smart  nor 
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refute  the  argument  of  brilliant  minds  we  conclude  by  saying  the 
objective  in  all  reclamation  work  is  to  develop  the  child,  and  only 
the  child,  let  it  be  either  boy  or  girl,  into  the  finest  citizenship. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  man  or  woman  is  the  child.  We 
are  strong  for  training  in  every  instance  for  there  is  danger  of  de- 
terioration. 


DESIRE 

Desire  is  innate,  of  prenatal  origin  as  shown  by  the  infant  in 
co-ordinating  its  muscles  when  reaching  out  for  things.  This  is 
the  desire  of  the  infant  expressed  in  action.  Each  day  desire,  let 
it  be  for  the  good  or  detriment  of  humanity,  continues  to  grow  till 
it  is  master  of  man  instead  of  man  being  master  of  self.  If  neces- 
sary to  bend  the  twig  the  way  one  wishes  the  tree  to  grow  it  is  of 
more  value  to  guide  and  direct  the  desire  of  childhood. 

There  is  not  a  human  being  born  without  some  desire  for  pos- 
sessions, social  or  political  power,  or  the  desire  to  help  one's  fel- 
low man.  In  the  life  of  the  child  the  ruthless  desires  should  be 
supplanted  with  the  noblest  of  all  ambitions — service,  the  ideal 
that  enriches  a  life  as  nothing  else  will.  First,  we  must  start  the 
child  thinking  of  the  finer  things,  and  then  put  the  hands  to  work 
by  developing  the  latent  talents. 

We  hear  much  about  repeaters  in  the  public  school  system  for 
one  cause  or  another.  Such  will  continue  in  schools  of  all  classes 
unless  we  study  the  child  as  an  individual  by  knowing  some  things 
of  the  home  life,  the  talents,  or  desires,  and  then  make  provision 
to  meet  the  emergency  with  a  vocation  that  appeals.  In  this  way 
many  valuable  acquisitions  will  be  added  to  society  after  gradua- 
tion from  our  high  schools,  or  when  a  delinquent  is  paroled  from 
the  correctional  institutions. 

The  crying  need  of  the  day  for  the  public  school  system  and 
reform  schools  is  vocational  training.  One  does  not  expect  to  turn 
out  finished  craftsmen  in  any  vocational  school,  but  create  the  de- 
sire, give  the  inspiration  to  do  something  that  will  prove  to  be  a 
gainful  occupation  throughout  life. 
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The  desires  we  follow  today  determine  what  tomorrow  shall 
bring  forth.  There  must  be  one  controlling  ideal  in  a  purposeful 
life. 


ON  READING  THE  BIBLE 

"Old  Hurrygraph"  in  his  Rambles  this  week  gives  us  a  cheery 
and  decided  new  angle  on  reading  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  all 
in  all  mankind's  greatest  treasure..  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  have 
crowns,  and  a  few  others  to  have  great  riches,  and  fewer  still  can 
enjoy  either.  But  everyone  may  have  the  Bible,  and  everyone 
who  will  may  enjoy  it  with  a  great  happiness.  They  cannot  ao 
that,  however,  if  it  is  dusty  on  a  shelf,  or  just  occasionally  dusted 
on  the  living  room  table.  It  must  be  read.  That  is  the  only  es- 
sential thing  to  do.  Do  not  be  disturbed  if  there  are  passages 
that,  you  do  not  understand.  You  live  in  God's  glorious  earth,  but 
He  does  not  expect  you  to  know  every  valley,  every  port  or  every 
mountain.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  essential  to  life's  deepest 
joys  and  greatest  growth,  that  is  not  open  to  a  true  and  earnest 
heart.  Come  to  its  reading  with  an  open  mind  and  give  the  Bible 
its  chance  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  not  simply  a  record;  it  is  a  mes- 
sage— a  message  from  God  to  you — J.  A.  R. 


THE  MAYFLOWER 

Many  social-minded  persons  who  have  an  ambition  to  trace  their 
lineage  back  to  the  Pilgrims  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  pos- 
sibly have  failed,  but  we  are  happy  to  announce  to  the  many  pa- 
triotic organizations— the  Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  others,  that  the  hull 
of  the  Mayflower  is  now  being  used  as  a  barn  on  a  farm  in  Ireland. 
This  information  comes  from  a  retired  sea  captain  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  who  formerly  was  master  of  the  steamship,  "Cam- 
bridge." that  operated  between  New  Orleans  and  Belgium. 

This  story  was  given  to  the  retired  sea  captain  by  another  navi- 
gator, bur  while  spending  some  time  in  London,  the  Mayflower 
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story  after  a  thorough  investigation  through  government  agencies 
was  confirmed  as  authentic.  The  hull  of  this  historic  old  ship  is 
turned  upside  down,  and  doors  are  cut  in  its  side,  converting  May- 
flower timber  into  an  "Erin"  barn. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  free  common  school  is  America's  greatest  gift  to  humanity. 
It  belongs  to  the  heritage  of  intelligent  and  responsible  citizenship 
established  by  our  pioneering  forefathers.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  Republic.  The  school  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  our 
personal  rights.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  our  political  liberties.  It 
is  the  bulwark  of  our  representative  institutions.  The  school 
seeks  to  enrich  and  ennoble  home  life.  It  develops  the  skills  need- 
ed in  agriculture  and  industry.  It  helps  to  awaken  ambition  and 
to  establish  character.  It  emphasizes  responsibility  to  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  general  welfare.  The  free  school  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mighty  faith.  Because  we  believe  in  ourselves,  in  de- 
mocracy, and  in  the  future,  we  seek  through  the  schools  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  lives. — Eugene  Ashcraft. 


STEALING  BIBLES 

There  is  an  organization  known  as  "Gideon's  Band,"  who  special 
business  is  to  place  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms.  They  have  been  sup- 
plying Bibles  to  the  hotels  of  the  country  for  several  years.  Last 
year  they  put  forty-eight  thousand  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms.  Not  be- 
cause these  rooms  had  not  been  supplied  before,  but  because  the 
Bibie  readers  stole  the  Bibles  and  carried  them  away.  Bible  steal- 
ing from  hotels  seems  to  be  about  as  prevalent  as  towel  stealing. 
It  makes  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Gideons  pretty  heavy.  But 
there  must  be  consolation  for  them.  If  people  like  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble so  well  that  they  can't  get  enough  while  stopping  at  the  hotels, 
but  must  carry  them  home  to  finish  up,  it  is  clear  that  Bible  read- 
ing must  be  on  the  increase. — Selected. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Mother  in  the  Home 

"You  may  build  a  house  or  cas- 
tle 
A   mansion   or   cottage    small, 
But  a  house  without  a  Mother — 
Is  not  a  true  home  at  all. 

"For  Mother  is  really  the  build- 
er; 

Not  of  walls  and  roof  above 
But  builder  of  e'rything  in  the 
house, 
Of    comfort    and    peace    and 
love." 


With  pedestrians  every  year  is 
leap  year. — ever  since  automoblies 
came  into  use.     It  is  a  leap  or  a  lick. 

It    is    to    be    presumed    that    those 
people    who    say    they    get    messages 
from  the  spirit  world,  must  get  them 
from   a  ghost-to-ghost  network. 
— o — 

Grit    wants    to    know,    "Why    is   it 
that  good  and  sensible  girls  are  near- 
ly  always   homely?"        Because   they 
are   the   best   home-makers. 
— o — 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  '"Mon- 
ey isn't  everything."  That  is  true  to 
some  extent,  but  you  try  to  get  Un- 
cle Sam's  tax  collectors  to  take  any- 
thing else  in  its  place.  You  are  up 
against  a  cash  wall. 
— o — 

It  is  said  that  the  present  con- 
gress will  tighten  up  the  neutrality 
laws.  It  is  well — and  they  should 
have  plenty  of  dragon's  teeth  in 
them.  Profiteering  from  munitions 
and  necessary  raw  materials  for  war 


played  a  prominent  part  in  drawing 
us  into  the  world  conflict  two  decades 
ago.  We  want  no  more  of  such  dan- 
gerous entanglements.  The  Ameri- 
can dead  buried  upon  the  battle-fields 
of  France  should  teach  us  the  lesson 
of  real  neutrality. 

— o — 
Candidates  now-a-days  do  not 
throw  their  hats  into  the  ring,  as  of 
old.  They  hurl  their  voices  into  a 
microphone.  Instead  of  putting  on 
airs,  they  "get  on  the  air."  After 
November  next  they  will  know  where 
they  are  "at." 

- — o — 
It  is  always  encouraging  to  note 
that  various  groups  aiming  at  the 
same  general  goal  are  willing  to  for- 
get minor  differences  and  exchange 
ideas  in  a  co-operative  mood.  This 
time  it  is  the  Madison  (Wisconsin) 
ministerial  association  which  is  spon- 
soring an  "exchange  of  pulpts"  tc 
promote  inter-church  fellowship.  Fif- 
teen of  the  clergymen  of  that  city 
will  participate  in  this  movement.  I 
feel  confident  that  this  will  have  ben- 
eficial results  in  bringing  home  the 
realization  of  a  common  purpose  un- 
derlying the  activities  of  the  various 
church  groups. 

■ — o — 
Reports  clearly  show  an  improved 
business  condition  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  reveal  a  well-found- 
ed feeling  of  optimism  concerning 
the  future.  Despite  financial  pi'o- 
grams  the  administration  to  which 
many     banks     are     opposed,     banks 
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throughout  this  section  had  a  satis- 
factory year  from  all  reports.  The 
restoration  of  confidence  reflected  by 
these  records  of  achievement  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  plans  for  busi- 
ness expansion.  Obviously,  as  pay- 
rolls increase  more  people  become 
buyers.  Wages  and  salaries  find  a 
way  into  the  channels  of  retail  trade, 
thence  to  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers. All  circles  are  not  vicious. 
As  the  radius  of  confidence  length- 
ens, the  extent  of  our  economic  well- 
being  grows  constantly  larger. 
— o — 
A  young  writer  writes  to  me  to 
know  how  to  write  and  get  in  the 
many  writing  contests  now  extant 
over  the  land.  My  dear  young  fel- 
low, I  can  give  you  no  set  of  rules 
for  your  ambition  save,  write  and 
get  in  the  contests.  To  make  a  suc- 
cessful writer,  you  must  have  ideas, 
a  satisfied  mind  as  well  as  a  certain 
degree  of  health  and  happiness.  You 
must  have  aspiration,  inspiration  and 
perspiration.  Greater  sentences  have 
come  from  poverty,  hunger  and  attic 
rooms,  than  ever  came  from  a  cush- 
ioned armchair  after  a  six-course 
dinner.  We  have  to  be  hurt  by  life 
before  we  cry  out.  It  is  the  pen,  the 
brush,  the  chisel  that  has  been  dip- 
ped in  blood  which  has  made  master- 
pieces  and   stained  history. 

The  Bible  the  Great  Helper 
The  Bible  is  the  best  friend  a  per- 
son can  have.     It  is  what  the  Psalm- 


ist said  it  is:  "Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,   and   a  light  unto  my 

path."  If  you  look  upon  reading  it 
as  a  task,  it  will  likely  be  a  task. 
The  right  way  to  read  it  is  with  the 
spirit  of  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  Sa- 
viour's feet  and  drank  in  His  words; 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Martha,  who  felt 
that  some  kind  of  work  just  had  to 
be  done  before  attention  was  given 
the  Master.  Read  the  Bible  as  if 
you  were  listening  to  the  deep  melo- 
dies of  a  great  organ,  and  soon  you 
will  find  your  own  heart  singing  a 
nobler  tune.  Read  it  as  if  you  were 
looking  at  a  great  landscape  of  hills 
and  valleys  and  plains;  as  if  you 
were  beholding  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina, 
with  their  sun-capped  summits,  with 
the  great  luminous  sky  over  all.  Soon 
you  will  begin  to  see  the  landscape 
of  human  life  and  destiny  in  truer 
perspective,  and  know  what  hiiis 
you  must  climb,  into  what  valleys 
you  must  descend,  before  reaching 
the  heights.  Read  it  for  light  on 
the  problems  of  the  world's  life — in- 
dividual rights,  freedom  and  law, 
duties  of  nations,  qualities  of  pub- 
lic leaders,  the  foundations  of  peace. 
When  you  are  in  sorrow,  in  anxiety, 
in  fear,  go  to  the  Bible.  It  can 
bring  marvelous  help  in  life's  emer- 
gencies. It  is  not  a  shelf  of  medi- 
cine; it  is  daily  food  for  daily  needs. 
It  will  help  all  the  more  when  emer- 
gencies come,  and  will  deepen  every 
one  of  life's  joys. 


Laugh  quietly  when  the  joke  is  on  the  other  fellow  if  you 
can't  see  the  humor  when  the  joke  is  on  you. — Selected. 
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JACKSON  AS  MARTINET  SCHOOL 
MASTER 


By  Frank  J. 

It  was  rather  a  ^dismal  afternoon 
and  the  clouds  were  hanging  low  ov- 
er the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
barracks,  but  Major  Jackson's  ca- 
dets pulled  the  heavy  artillery  car- 
riages through  movement  after 
movement  as  Major  Jackson  put  the 
full  force  of  his  deep  voice  into  his 
commands.  A  cloud,  blacker  than 
the  rest,  appeared  and  released  a 
torrent  that  seemed  as  if  it  would 
wash  away  the  very  guns  and  cais- 
sons themselves.  But  still  Major 
Jackson's  cadets  drilled  on. 

Suddenly  the  major  gave  a  com- 
mand that  brought  the  battery  close 
to  the  barracks.  With  one  accord 
the  drenched  cadets  deserted  their 
posts  and  made  a  rush  for  the  cen- 
tral arch  of  the  building,  leaving 
guns,  caissons,  limbers,  and  Jackson 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  parade 
ground.  Once  inside  the  barracks 
the  cadets  went  to  their  windows  to 
see  what  "Old  Tom  Jackson"  would 
do.  He  stood  at  rigid  attention, 
with  sword  drawn,  until  5  o'clock, 
when  the  drill  period  officially  ended; 
then  he  turned  and  marched  off 
across  the  muddy  parade  with  the 
long,  awkward  stride  that  was  so  fa- 
miliar to  his  observers. 

Cadets  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  in  Lexington,  still  go  to 
those  same  windows  and  look  out  at 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  he  stands  his 
post  atop  a  stone  pedestal  flanked  by 
the  guns  of  one  of  his  Confederate 
batteries.     Perhaps    on    January    21, 


McCarthy,  Jr. 

the  birthday  anniversary  of  their 
most  famous  leader,  they  looked  more 
intently  than  usual- — so  intently  that 
they  can  almost  hear  him  repeat  the 
remark  which  he  made  as  he  looked 
out  over  the  battlefield  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  "The  Virginia  Military 
Institute  will  be  heard  from  today." 

When  in  1851,  a  professorship  was 
vacated  at  the  institute,  many  promi- 
nent army  officers  were  considerd — 
McClellan,  Reno,  Jackson,  Gustavus 
Smith,  Rosecrans.  Because  of  his 
Virginia  origin,  an  impressive  Mexi- 
can War  record,  and  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  Daniel  Hill,  an  in- 
structor at  Washington  College  in 
Lexington,  Jackson  won  the  appoint- 
ment. 

His  health  was  not  good,  and  he 
believed  that  he  could  better  prepare 
himself  for  military  service  through 
study  than  through  the  treadmill  of 
the  garrison. 

"Though  strong  ties  bind  me  to  the 
army,"  he  wrote,  "yet  I  cannot  de- 
cline so  flattering  an  offer."  At  the 
age  of  26  he  became  professor  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  artillery  tactics. 

Jackson  was  a  stern  taskmaster. 
Although  he  was  now  a  college  pro- 
fessor, he  knew  that  his  calling  was 
war,  and  he  carried  military  proce- 
dure to  extremes.  He  was  "exact  as 
a  multiplication  table  and  full  of 
things  military  as  an  arsenal."  The 
citizens  of  Lexington  considtred  him 
eccentric,    and    the    cadets   even    went 
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so  far  as  to  dub  him  "Old  Fool 
Jack." 

As  a  teacher  Jackson  was  hardly 
a  success.  Although  he  was  instruct- 
ing in  advanced  subjects,  he  said  that 
he  could  "always  keep  a  day  or  two 
ahead  of  the  class,"  and  he  qualified 
the  statement  with,  "I  can  do  what  I 
will  do."  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
always  kept  ahead  of  his  students, 
but  he  mastered  his  subject  in  only 
one  way,  and  the  cadets  were  never 
allowed  any  interpretation  except  that 
which  the  major  memorized  the  night 
before  at  his  high  desk.  Jackson 
always  stood  when  he  studied  so  that 
discomfort  would  make  him  more 
attentive. 

There  was  no  humor  in  Jackson, 
the  professor.  The  cadets  took  great 
pleasure  in  mimicing,  behind  his 
back,  what  they  called  his  "West 
Point  drawl."  One  day  when  Jackson 
gave  a  command,  his  artillery  stu- 
dents repeated  it  aloud,  satirically 
imitating  their  leader.  His  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  drill  was  that  the 
cadets'  commands  had  never  been 
better. 

On  another  occasion  "Old  Fool 
Jack"  asked  a  cadet  why  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication from  Lexington  Co  Staun- 
ton. The  cadet,  surprised  at  being 
asked  any  question  which  deviated 
from  the  assigned  lesson,  replied  that 
the  large  iron  deposits  in  the  moun- 
tains drew  the  current  away  f  row  the 
wires.  Jackson  shook  his  head  stern- 
ly. A  second,  a  third  cadet  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  answers.  Finally 
one  of  the  students,  possibly  in  an 
attempt  to  be  funny,  suggested  that 
there  were    no   teleghaph    wires    be- 


tween Lexington  and  Staunton. 
"You  are  correct,  sir;  you  may  take 
your  seat,"  replied  Jackson  without 
smiling.  The  lesson  continued  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

All  attempts  to  break  down  his 
reserve  and  his  utter  seriousness  were 
unsuccessful.  One  cadet,  finding 
himself  reported  for  "trotting"  when 
he  should  have  walked  at  artillery 
drill,  answered  by  saying,  "Sir.  the 
report  is  incorrect;  I  am  a  natural 
pacer."  But  Jackson  did  not  even 
smile.  At  one  of  the  daily  drills  he 
was  annoyed  by  the  continuous  tink- 
ling of  a  bell  which  some  of  the  ca- 
dets had  suspended  inside  one  of  the 
caisson  boxes.  The  major  halted  the 
battery  several  times  and  examined 
it,  but  he  never  found  the  bell,  and 
probably  he  never  suspectcl  a  plot. 
The  drill  was  completed  in  spite  of 
the  phenomenon. 

General  Edward  West  Nichols,  a 
cadet  under  Jackson  and  later  third 
superintendent  of  V.  M.  L,  tells  of 
a  note  that  he  once  saw  in  the  ma- 
jor's grade  book.  By  the  name  of  a 
delinquent  cadet  was  written,  "Chew- 
ing tobacco  in  class — saw  him  spit!" 
Even  as  a  college  professor,  Jackson 
was  practical  terse  and  stragihtfor- 
ward  in  expressing  himself.  He  dis- 
liked to  hear  "you  know's"  used 
carelessly  in  conversation,  and  often 
he  interrupted  people  who  were  talk- 
ing to  him  by  saying,  "No,  I  do  not 
know."  * 

Although  the  citizens  and  cadets 
considered  him  odd,  they  also  knew 
him  to  be  fearless,  decisive,  and  com- 
pletely devoted  to  duty.  When  there 
was  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  su- 
perintendent    at     a     specified     time, 
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Jackson  might  be  seen  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  headquar- 
ters, rain  or  shine,  waiting  for  the 
exact  moment  to  arrive.  One  night 
he  walked  from  his  quarters  in  'Lex- 
ington to  the  barrack  through  a 
deep  snow  in  order  to  rectify  an  er- 
ror he  had  made  that  morning  in 
correcting   a  cadet's   problem. 

During  his  first  year  at  V.  M.  I. 
Jackson  wore  his  heavy  winter  uni- 
form well  into  the  spring  season. 
Other  officers  turned  to  lighter  garb, 
but  when  Jackson  was  questioned  on 
the  subject,  he  replied  that  he  had 
received  no  order  to  change,  and 
that  he  would  not  do  so  until  in- 
structed by  the  superintendent.  His 
devotion  to  duty  is  furher  illustrat- 
ed by  the  story  that,  ordered  to  await 
the  superintendent  in  his  office, 
Jackson  remained  all  night.  The  su- 
perior officer  forgot  that  he  had  giv- 
en the  order,  but  the  junior  obeyed 
it. 

Although  he  was  laughed  at  for 
his  eccentricities,  especially  his  seri- 
ousness, his  strong  self  discipline, 
his  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and 
gauntness,  Jackson  loved  V.  M.  I., 
the  people,  and  his  duties.  "I  wish 
you  could  see  the  buildings  of  the 
institute;"  he  wrote  to  his  sister, 
Laura,  "they  are  tastiest  in  the 
State,"  and  again,  "this  morning  I 
fired  10  guns  from  the  battery  of 
artillery  in  commemoration  of  the 
origin  of  the  institute.  This  day  13 
years  ago  it  went  into  operation  and 
is  now  in  very  flourishing  condition; 
so  much  so  that  we  cannot  accommo- 
date all  applicants." 

In  1861  when  the  shuffle  of  march- 
ing feet    and  the    roar    of    artillery 


were  heard  throughout  Virginia, 
Jackson  received  a  high  command. 
The  chance  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing  himslf  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
V.  M.  I.  Corps  when  it  was  sent  to 
Richmond  to  drill  recruits.  Already, 
in  1859,  he  had  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  cadets  sent  to  Charlestown 
to  guard  the  jail  in  which  John 
Brown  was  lodged.  He  and  his 
charges  had  stood  by  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Brown. 

The  authorities  at  V.  M.  I.  felt 
that  Jackson  was  the  man  to  lead 
the  corps  to  Richmond  because  his 
10  years  at  the  institute  had  proved 
him  first,  last  and  always  a  soldier. 
One  of  his  cadets  said  of  him,  "As 
soon  as  the  sound  of  guns  would  fall 
upon  his  ears,  a  change  would  seem 
to  come  over  Major  Jackson.  He 
would  grow  more  erect;  the  grasp 
upon  his  sabre  would  tighten;  the 
quiet  eyes  would  flash;  the  large 
nostrils  would  dilate;  and  the  calm, 
grave  face  would  glow  with  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  warrior." 

In  war  Jackson  really  found  him- 
self, but  as  he  became  more  import- 
ant and  more  famous,  his  contacts 
with  his  students  and  the  institute 
grew  stronger  rather  than  weaker. 
Of  the  818  officers  supplied  to  the 
Confederacy  by  V.  M.  I.,  many  work- 
ed under  their  former  professor.  All 
of  his  cavalry  regiments  and  two  of 
his  three  divisons  were  commanded 
by  former  cadets. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  after  all  plans  had  been 
made,  all  orders  given,  he  looked 
out  at  his  troops  and  said,  "The  Vir- 
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ginia  Military  Institute  will  be  heard 
from  today." 

Not  long  after  he  made  this  state- 
ment, which  is  graven  at  the  base  of 
his  V.  M,  I.  statue,  he  lay  dying. 
"Bury  me,"  he  said,  "in  Lexington, 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia."  And  so 
they  took  his  body  finally  back  to  Lex- 
ington, where  it  rested  for  a  short 
time  in  the  section  room  to  which  he 
had  hoped  to  return.  The  casket  was 


draped  with  the  first  Confederate 
flag  ever  made  a  present  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  from  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis. 
On  May  15,  just  one  year  before  the 
corps  of  cadets  immortalized  the 
name  of  V.  M.  I.  in  the  Battle  of 
New   Market,   Jackson  was  buried. 

"It  was  Major  Jackson's  connec- 
tion with  the  military  institute," 
Mrs.  Jackson  said,  "which  opened 
for  him  his  career  in  the  war." 


THE  OUCHER 

Somebody  always  did  him  wrong,  nobody  did  him  right, 
and  that  is  why  his  whole  life  long  had  been  one  monstrous 
fight.  His  wife  abused  his  nearest  kin;  his  neighbors  stole 
his  coal;  his  friends  drank  up  his  bathtub  gin;  his  children 
soured  his  soul.  He  never  kept  a  friend  a  week — each  one 
meant  disappointment — because  they  always  did  sneak  and 
put  flies  in  his  ointment. 

I've  met  so  many  of  his  ilk  (of  even  more  I've  heard,  sir) 
whose  human  kindness  is  not  milk  but  only  cheesy  curd,  sir. 
They  find  the  whole  earth's  out  of  tune,  their  rights  are  always 
pounded;  and  every  other  chap's  a  loon,  and  they  alone  are 
wounded.  The  rest  of  men  are  putrid  pimples — the  country 
and  the  nation — and  none  but  they  are  lovely  dimples  upon 
God's  fair  creation. 

Tomorrow,  when  you  leave  the  hay,  if  you've  an  ingrown 
grouch,  think  up  something  else  to  say  besides  emitting 
"Ouch!"  'Twill  sweeten  all  your  earthly  joys,  'twill  give  you 
lots  more  pep,  and  if  you  will  walk  with  other  boys  instead  of 
breaking  step.  For  all  the  rest  of  us  in  town  will  call  y!ou  a 
goat-getter  if  you  do  nothing  else  but  frown  and  think  you 
are  our  better.— The  Monthly  Record. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GLOVES 


By  Cora  P. 

Gloves  are  very  ancient  articles  of 
dress.  Many  curious  customs  and 
usages  are  connected  with  them.  They 
v/ere  invented  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  hands  and  we  find 
that  they  were  more  commonly  used 
by  the  people  living  in  cold  regions. 

Homer  tells  us  how  Laertes,  the 
farmer-king,  wore  gloves  when  work- 
ing in  his  garden.  In  the  Stoic  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  gloves  were  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  weakness.  .  Later 
they  were  used  to  protect  the  hands 
in  combat  and  as  civilization  spread, 
they  were  worn  by  all  the  people. 

The  Persians  were  ridiculed  for 
wearing  gloves  to  keep  their  Viands 
wasm,  but  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  the  custom  of  wearing 
gloves  was  almost  universal  in  the 
Scandinavian  and  other  cold  coun- 
tries. 

At  one  time  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land were  forbidden  to  wear  gloves 
on  the  bench.  It  was  only  in  case 
of  a  first  assize  that  the  sheriffs  were 
permitted  to  present  a  judge  with 
gloves. 

There  was  a  great  growth  in  the 
glove  industry  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  Men  in  mili- 
tary costume  wore  gloves  with  leath- 
er gauntlets.  Often  the  backs  of 
these  gloves  were  covered  with  steel 
plating. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  thii'teenth 
rentury,  women  began  to  wear,  gloves 
as  ornaments.  Most  of  these  were 
made  from  fine  linen  and  reached  to 
the  elbow.  About  the  fourteenth 
century,     gloves     became     an     almost 


Emerson 

necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, gloves  were  made  of  heavily 
embroidered  materials  studded  with 
jewels. 

In  France,  under  the  rule  of  the 
"Grand  Monarch"  (Louis  XIV),  kid 
gloves  became  the  fashion  for  men. 
The  women  of  that  period  wore 
gloves   of  netted   silk. 

For  many  centuries  in  the  East 
the  glove  was  used  to  pass  the  title 
of  property.  The  exchange  of  the 
glove  carried  the  possession  of  the 
property. 

At  the  present  time,  gloves  are 
made  for  every  use  and  occasion. 
They  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
classes,   leather   and  fabric. 

Leather  gloves  are  made  from  the 
skins  of  sheep,  deer,  goats,  kids,  and 
lambs.  We  cannot  alwa^  tell  by 
the  name  of  a  glove  from  what  kind 
of  skin  it  is  made.  "Doeskin"  and 
"buckskin"  gloves  are  often  made 
from   lambskin. 

"Chamois"  gloves  are  made  from 
the  inner  layer  of  split  sheepskin. 
These  gloves  are  washable  because 
the  skins  are  tanned  with  fish  oil. 
The  well  known  English  "dogskin" 
or  "Cape"  gloves  are  made  from  the 
skin  of  sheep  that  are  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  old  process  has  been  improved 
upon  by  American  manufacturers,  so 
that  now  wa  are  able  to  buy  wash- 
able cape  leather. 

"Mocha"'  gloves  are  made  from 
Arabian  sheepskin.  It  is  claimed 
that  this     leather  gets   its     name   in 
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the  same,  way  Mocha  coffe.  The 
first  shipment  of  both  was  made 
from  the  port  of  Mocha.  The 
finish  of  mocha  leather  is  much  like 
our  "suede,"  but  the  Arabian  un- 
dressed kid  is  much  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

Skins  for  kid  gloves  are  "tawed" 
in  a  custard  of  alum,  eggs,  flour,  and 
salt.  Afterwards  they  are  dyed  and 
given  the  desired  finish.  The  glace 
finish  is  made  by  sizing  the  hair 
side  of  the  skin. 

Find  gloves  for  dress  wear  are 
sewed  over  and  over.  Heavier  walk- 
ing and  sport  gloves  have  one  edge 
lapped  over  the  other.  Most  glovs 
in  the  market  are  now  made  by  ma- 
chint.  These  machines  for  sewing 
gloves  were  invented  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  many  of  the  older 
concerns  making  gloves  did  not  take 
kindly  to  them.  They  felt  that  they 
would  lower  the  high  standard  of 
their  gloves. 


Knitted  gloves  are  often  made  in 
hosiery  mills.  Materials  used  are 
silk,  lisle,  cotton  and  wool.  Some 
gloves  are  knit  without  seams.  Oth 
ers  are  cut  from  fabrics  knitted  with 
a  special  stitch,  that  does  not  ravel 
when  cut.  The  sewing  is  similar  to 
that  used  en  leather  gloves. 

Glove  makng  requires  great  skill. 
French  glovemakers  have  always 
been  held  in  high  repute.  Grenoble, 
Paris,  and  Vendrome  have  produced 
excellent  gloves  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  great  English  glove  cen- 
ter is  Worcester.  Other  continental 
glove  making  centers  are  at  Copen- 
hagen and   Brussels. 

In  1760,  Sir  William  Johnson 
brought  some  glove-makers  from 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  to  New  York. 
With  these  men  he  built  up  a  glove 
industry  in  the  new  world.  After 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  towns 
of  Glover  sville  and  Johnstown  are 
still  making  gloves  of  finest  quality. 


STOP,  THINK  AND  LEARN  THE  TRUTH 
Get  away  from  the  crowd  for  a  while  and  think.  Stand 
aside  and  let  the  world  run  by,  while  you  get  acquainted  with 
yourself,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  fellow  you  are.  Ask  hard 
questions  about  yourself.  Ascertain  from  original  sources, 
if  you  'are  really  the  man  you  say  and  think  you  are;  if  you 
are  always  honest;  if  you  tell  the  perfect  truth  in  business 
details;  if  your  life  is  as  good  and  upright  at  11  p.  m.  as  it  is 
at  noon;  if  you  are  as  good  a  temperance  man  on  fishing  ex- 
cursions as  you  are  on  other  occasions ;  if  you  are  as  good 
when  you  go  to  the  city  as  you  are  at  home;  if,  in  short,  you 
are  really  the  sort  of  man  your  father  hopes  you  are,  and 
your  wife  and  friends  believe  you  are.  Get  on  intimate  terms 
with  yourself,  my  boy,  and,  believe  me,  every  time  you  come 
out  of  one  of  those  private  interviews  you  will  be  a  stronger, 
better  and  purer  man.  Don't  forget  this — it  will  do  you  good. 
,..'...,  — Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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WORLD'S  MOST  VALUABLE  TIMBER 


By  Pearl  H 

"Lift  but  one  more  log,  Savat, 
princely  son  of  a  lordly  father," 
chanted  the  mahout  on  the  elephant's 
back,  "and  thy  day's  work  is  done. 
I  promise  thee  and  thou  knowest  that 
always   I  keep   my  word." 

Savat  was  very  fond  of  his  ma- 
hout who  sat  on  his  back  and  guided 
him  and  spoke  always  in  the  most 
respectful  way,  but  he  was  glad  that 
the  day's  work  in  the  teak  forest  in 
Burma  was  so  nearly  over.  Ever 
since  sunrise  he  and  his  mates  had 
been  dragging  teak  logs  down  to  the 
river.  Htre  the  logs  would  begin 
their  long  journey  of  1,000  miles  or 
more  down  the  sluggish  brown 
stream  to  the   port  of   shipment. 

After  their  arrival  at  the  city 
they  would  be  cut  into  boards,  piled 
in  the  holds  of  vessels  and  shipped 
to  Europe  and  America. 

Savat  was  a  very  wise  elephant, 
but  of  course  he  did  not  know  the 
final  destination  of  the  logs.  All 
day  he  had  pulled  and  tugged  and 
used  both  trunk  and  tasks  to  place 
the  logs  as  the  mahout  directed.  The 
orders  were  always  in  the  form  of  a 
song.  These  songs  were  made  a 
great  while  ago  and  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Every  mahout 
uses  them  when  he  speaks  to  an  ele- 
phant, for  the  secret  of  training  ele- 
phants is  always  to  be  polite  to  them. 

The  last  song  of  all  was  sung  at 
the  close  of  day.  After  that  the  ele- 
phants were  taken  to  the  stables  for 
food  and  rest.  Sometimes  Savat's 
mahout  gave  him  a  little  treat  at 
suppertime,    a    piece    of    juicy    sugar 
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cane  or  some  other  delicacy  dear  to 
elephants. 

Savat  was  so  wise  and  kind  and 
clever  at  his  work  that  he  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  officers  of  the  lum- 
ber company.  Often  when  he  and 
his  mahout  passed  the  office  the  men 
would  leave  their  desks  and  come  to 
the  door  to  call  a  cheery  greeting  to 
him.  Savat  answered  by  raising  his 
trunk  in  a  salute. 

Would  you  like  to  know  something 
about  the  forest  where  Savat  was 
at  work.  If  you  visit  the  Edison  In- 
stitute Museum  in  Detroit,  which 
Mr.  Ford  is  building  to  house  his 
vast  collection  of  articles  which 
trace  the  history  of  American  indus- 
try and  craftsmanship,  you  will  see, 
also,  the  largest  teakwood  floor  in 
the  world.  It  calls  for  the  world's 
entire  visible  supply  and  when  it  is 
completed  it  will  cover  270,000  square 
feet. 

The  reason  it  is  being  used  for 
this  floor  where  countless  thousands 
will  walk  is  because  it  is  most  dura- 
ble of  aJl  timber.  It  is  of  a  rich, 
brown  color.  It  does  not  warp,  split, 
or  sliver.  It  has  an  even  straight 
grain  and  is  easy  to  work.  It  con- 
tains an  oil  which  resists  the  action 
of  water  and  thus  acts  as  a  preven- 
tive against  rust  when  iron  is  in 
contact  with  it.  The  heartwood  of 
the  tree  has  a  pleasant  and  strong 
aromatic  fragrance  which  it  retains 
to  a  great  age. 

In  India  and  Burma  beams  of 
teakwood  in  good  preservation  are 
often    found    in    buildings    that    are 
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several  centuries  old.  There  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  beams  that  have 
lasted  more  than  1,000  years.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Vijayan- 
agar,  on  the  banks  of  the  TuUgabha- 
dra  River  in  southern  India,  is  a 
building  that  is  over  500  years  old. 
The  super-structure  is  supported  by 
teakwood  planks  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  They  were  examined  recent- 
ly and  found  to  be  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation = 

In  a  wall  of  a  palace  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  near  Baghdad,  which  was 
looted  in  the  seventh  century,  two 
Americans  found  pieces  of  Indian 
teak  that  were  perfectly  sound.  In 
the  old  cave  temples  of  Salsette  in 
western  India  beams  of  teak  have 
been  found  in  good  preservation 
which  must  have  been  more  than 
2,000  years  old. 

Teak  is  used  for  building  ships, 
for  furniture,  for  door  and  window 
frames,  in  the  old  world  for  the  con- 
struction of  railway  cars,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  White  ants 
will  eat  the  sapwood,  but  rarely  at- 
tack the  heartwood  of  teak. 

In  India  it  has  been  known  and 
used  largely  for  more  than  2,000 
years.  The  teak  is  a  large,  decidu- 
ous tree  belonging  to  the  Verbena- 
cesee  family  and  numbers  among  its 
relations  the  verbenas  of  our  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  tall  straight,  but  oft- 
en buttressed,  trunk,  a  spreading 
crown,  and  branchlets  that  are  four- 
sided.  It  has  long,  narrow  leaves, 
shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
tobacco  plant.  On  young  trees  the 
leaves  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
wide.       On  the  giants  of  the  forest 


the  leaves  are  often  three  feet  long. 
Unlike  tobacco  leaves  their  substance 
is  hard  and  the  surface  rough.  The 
small  white  flowers  are  very  numer- 
ous and  they  grow  in  more  or  less 
open  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches. 

The  true  home  of  the  teak  tree  is 
the  Indian  peninsula,  particurlarly 
Burma  and  Siam.  In  Burma  the 
tree  remains  green  until  March. 
Then  begins  the  hot,  rainless  season 
which  lasts  until  early  June.  At  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  first 
monsoon  rains  fall,  the  fresh  leaves 
appear. 

The  tree  produces  a  great  many 
seeds,  but  its  spread  by  self-sown 
seed  is  held  back  by  the  forest  fires 
which  in  India  generally  occur  in 
March  and  April.  Young  teak  trees 
grow  very  fast.  Two-year-old  seed- 
lings on  good  soil  are  five  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  instances  of  more  rapid 
growth  are  not  unusual. 

Since  1856  in  Burma  teak  trees 
have  been  grown  in  plantations.  On 
good  soil  the  trees  reach  an,  average 
height  of  sixty  feet  with  a  girth, 
breast  high,  of  nineteen  inches.  A 
tree  eighty  years  old  should  have  a 
girth  of  seventy-two  inches.  Timber 
of  that  size  is  ready  for  market,  but 
the  timber  of  the  natural  forests  in 
Burma,  which  furnish  most  of  the 
world's  supply,  has  grown  much 
more  slowly  because  of  the  forest 
fires  which  harden  and  impoverish 
the  soil. 

While  teak  will  grow  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils  it  must  have  perfect 
drainage  and  it  thrives  best  in  re- 
gions where  the  rainfall  is  more 
than   fifty    inches    and    the   tempera- 
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ture  between  seventy-five  and  eighty- 
one  degrees. 

The  wood  in  the  Edison  Museum 
comes  from  Burma  where  trees  are 
felled  when  they  reach  a  girth  of 
seven  feet  at  the  base.  Such  trees 
may  be  more  than  200  years  old.  The 
flooring  is  being  laid  in  a  herring- 
bone design  with  pieces  three   inches 


wide  and  eighteen  inches  long.  These 
are  dovetailed  and  cemented  in  place. 
After  sanding,  oiling  and  waxing, 
the  floor  will  require  little  or  no  at- 
tention and  will  be  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  background  for  the  collec- 
tion of  interesting  things  that  Mr. 
Ford  is  gathering. 


Little  progress  can  be  made  by  merely  attempting  to  repress 
what  is  evil ;  our  great  hope  lies  in  developing  what  is  good. 

— Calvin  Coolidge. 


THE  CREED  OF  OUR  HOME 


By  Quentin 

I  believe  that  our  home  has  a  per- 
sonality. It  is  not  the  wood  and  the 
stone  that  makes  a  home,  but  the 
folks  who  live  within;  the  way  they 
live  together,  the  way  they  live  with 
their  neighbor,  this  constitutes  the 
personality  of  the  home. 

I  believe  that  the  keystone  that 
holds  our  home  together  is  the  spirit 
of  true  love;  of  love  that  will  deepen 
through  the  years.  Without  this  love 
the  windows  will  be  dark,  and  no  fire 
will  burn  within. 

I  believe  that  wisdom  and  common 
sense  should  help  true  love  govern 
our  home.  Love  alone  may  often  be 
blind,  but  wisdom  and  common  sense 
furnish  two  good  eyes  that  help  love 
find  the  right  pathway. 

I  believe  that  our  home  should  be 
honest.  It  is  not  a  place  for  shame 
or  make  believe  living.  Genuineness 
and   sincerity   should  be  practiced  by 


T.  Lightner 

those    within    and    be    seen    by    those 
without. 

I  believe  that  our  home  should  be 
a  place  in  which  peace  and  harmony 
touch  all  lives  that  step  over  the 
threshold.  Harsh  words,  uncontrol- 
led temper  all  these  are  unwelcome 
guests. 

I  believe  that  our  home  is  one  of 
the  departments  in  this  great  school 
called  life.  It  is  here  that  we  learn 
the  fine  art  of  living  together.  Those 
who  cannot  learn  how  to  live  togeth- 
er within  the  home  will  find  the 
world  too  crowded  outside. 

I  believe  that  our  home  is  a  tem- 
ple in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  is  to  be  found;  there  the  Father 
of  us  all  is  a  welcomed  member  of 
the  family  circle.  Then  and  then 
only,  will  a  warm  light  glow  within 
and  all  the  storms  from  without  will 
not  destrov  the  home. 
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ETHIOPIA  IS  SAID  TO  BE  PROPER  NAME 

(The  Record,  State  Industrial  School,  Huntingdon,  Pa.) 


Is  it  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia?  No 
one  seems  to  be  very  sure  of  the  an- 
swer. Newspapers  refer  first  to 
Abyssinia  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  On 
an  atlas  students  will  probably  find 
the  country  labeled  Abyssinia,  unless 
the  map  is  very  new. 

According  to  one  authority  the  na- 
tives dislike  to  be  called  Abyssinians 
because  it  is  derived  from  an  Arab 
term  which  means  a  mixed  blood  or 
race.  Ethiopia  according  to  this  au- 
thority is  derived  from  Itiopiyonan 
by  which  the  natives  have  been  known 
since  ancient  times. 

Ethiopia  may  be  considered  the 
proper  name  because  it  is  used  with 
the  official  sanction  of  the  Ethiopian 
government,  and  is  the  name  that 
appears  on  a  recently  published  map 
of   the   African   continent. 

Addis  Ababa  is  the  center  of  in- 
terest in  Ethiopia  today;  it  is  the 
only  settlement  in  the  Empire  that 
merits  the  name  city.  The  city  is 
high  up  on  the  Ethiopian  plateau 
near  the  geographic  center  of  the 
Empire. 

Nestling  among  forested  hills  Ad- 
dis Ababa  has  a  splendid  climate 
which  has  been  an  important  factor 
ill  its  growth  to  a  city  of  70,000  in- 
habitants. Several  thousands  of  its 
residents  are  foreigners  namely 
British,  Indians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and 
Americans.  There  are  several  schools 


conducted  mostly  by  Ethiopian  clergy 
and  foreign  missionaries. 

Many  of  the  city's  wide  winding 
streets  have  macadam  and  asphalt 
surfaces.  Electric  lighting  is  becom- 
ing more  available,  due  to  the  found- 
ing of  small  private  plants. 

Natives  can  buy  a  five  gallon  can 
of  water  for  a  penny  since  the  piping 
of  water  from  a  nearby  mountain 
has  been  completed. 

The  country  has  almost  no  roads. 
Ethiopians  bringing  skins  and  furs 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  to 
market  pile  them  en  the  backs  of 
camels  and  sure-footed  donkeys 
which  transport  them  over  stony 
mountain  trails. 

A  few  of  the  Capital's  wealthy  cit- 
izens own  automobiles  but  many  of 
them  still  take  pride  in  riding  gaily 
decorated  mules,  followed  by  ser- 
vants on  foot. 

Streets  are  jammed  on  Saturdays 
when  about  20,000  customers  crowd 
the  market  place  to  buy  salt,  honey 
in  goat  skin,  bags,  cotton  sheeting  and 
ether  goods. 

At  night  these  same  streets  are 
nearly  deserted.  Since  most  of  the 
streets  are  unlighted,  a  bugle  at 
nightfall  sounds  a  curfew  for  all 
Ethiopians.  Foreigners  who  venture 
abroad  in  the  streets  after  dark  are 
warned  to  carry  lanterns. 


Be  what  your  friends  think  you  are;  avoid  being  what  your 
enemies  say  you  are,  and  go  forward  and  be  happy.— Selected. 
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THE  GREETING  CARD 


By  Leonora 

The  little  verse  came  to  Winifred 
Atkins  swiftly  and  suddenly  one  Jan- 
nary  morning.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
pale  winter  sunlight  which  was  shin- 
ing in  silvery  gold  through  the  panes 
of  the  shop  windows  that  woke  up 
the  words.  At  any  rate,  while  she 
was  gathering  up  the  display  of  hol- 
iday greeting  cards  preparatory  to 
packing  them  away  for  another 
Christmas  and  New  Year  season,  the 
lines  flashed  through  her  mind. 

Another  Christmastide  has  gone, 

Another  New  Year's  old, 

But    on    this    card    the    sunlight 

plays 
Of  love  that  can't  grow  cold. 

Winifred  knew  every  verse  on  ev- 
ery one  of  the  cards  she  was  collect- 
ing in  little  piles.  Hour  after  hour 
during  the  past  few  weeks  she  had 
stood  in  that  shop,  dividing  her  at- 
tention as  best  she  could  between 
groups  of  holiday  shoppers,  listening, 
hunting  answers   for   their  needs. 

"I  want  a  good  Christmas  card  for 
a  shut-in."  ''How  much  is  this  one?" 
"I'll  take  fifteen  of  this  kind,  please. 
Yes,  all  alike."  "That's  a  pretty 
one.  I  wish  it  had  a  different  pic- 
ture, though." 

They  were  imprinted  on  her  brain; 
every  verse,  every  emblem,  every 
price  on  those  cards.  "And  now 
they'll  be  coming  along  for  some- 
thing to  send  to  someone  they  for- 
got," she  told  herself.  "She  sent 
me  a  card  just  at  the  last  minute, 
and  I  don't  want  to  write  a  letter-—" 


Sill  Ashton 

Winifred  knew.  She  had  been  in 
the  shop  a  little  over  a  year  now. 
She  remembered  last  New  Year. 

"What  can  I  suggest  to  them?" 
had  come  the  question.  The  little 
verse  had  been  the  answer. 

That  was  a  busy  morning  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Paper  Cutter,  the  book 
and  stationery  shop  on  the  corner  of 
the  avenue. 

First  of  all,  now  that  the  cards 
were  gone,  was  the  question  of  the 
window.  There  were  three  weeks 
stretching  ahead  before  the  patriotic 
trimmings  could  be  put  there  for 
the  Washington  and  Lincoln  birth- 
days, and  the  gorgeous  display  for 
Saint  Valentine's  Day.  That  win- 
dow trimming  must  be  changed. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  something  orig- 
inal and  interesting  that  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  passers-by, 
and  stimulate  everyday  trade  during 
these  first  weeks  of  the  New  Year. 

All  the  time  Winifred  was  packing 
the  cards  away  as  she  was  thinking 
what  this  should  be.  "I'll  leave  it 
bare  and  empty  till  I  finish  this," 
she  had  told  herself.  "Just  that  will 
make  pepole  look  in  and  wonder 
what's    coming    next." 

The  idea  for  what  was  to  be  cam* 
before  the  last  box  of  unsold  cards 
was  packed  away  on  the  top  shelf 
of  the  closet  in  the  back  room. 
Books!  Winter  books! 
Before  lunch  time,  the  window  was 
trimmed  once  more.  Winifred  had 
packed  the  cards  away,  but  she  had 
kept  out  for  use  some  of  the  Christ- 
mas   trimming3.        Now    the   floor    of 
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that  window  was  covered  with  dull 
brown  tissue  paper,  that  crinkled  in 
ridges  like  the  frozen  ground  on 
paths  through  the  woods.  Over  this 
was  sprinkled  a  light  fall  of  the 
.sparkling  artificial  Christmas  snow, 
-some  of  which  was  gathered  into  a 
small  drift  in  one  corner.  The  whit- 
ened branches  of  trees  which  had 
peered  out  of  the  holly  and  greens 
two  weeks  ago,  stood  in  a  clump  near 
this  drift,  looking  like  the  miniature 
edge  of  a  wintry  forest.  Upon  this 
January  landscape  were  spread  the 
winter  books. 

The  pale  yellow  light  fom  the  sky 
^still  shone  upon  the  window  recesses 
as  Winifred  worked.  It  seemed  to 
have  penetrated  her  mind,  too,  for 
in  the  center  of  the  space  she  placed 
a  volume  by  John  Burroughs,  "Win- 
der Sunshine." 

Again  and  again  she  went  the 
rounds  of  the  shop,  choosing  volumes 
from  the  shelves.  There  was  that 
old  book,  "Trees  in  Winter."  Wini- 
fred spread  that  open  to  the  outlines 
of  a  maple  traced  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  page.  She  tucked  the 
"Biography  of  a  Grizzly  Bear"  in 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  window. 
"Indians  in  Alaska,"  "Tracks  in  the 
Snow,"  "Flutterings  in  Leafless 
Trees,"  "Blacklog  Studies."  They 
all  lay  there,  at  hmoe  against  the 
wintry  background. 

Of  course,  people  stopped  to  look. 
This  window  was  always  interesting 
and  original,  and  especially  so  this 
week  after  the  holidays. 

"You've  given  me  the  call  of  the 
wild,"  said  a  tall  man,  coming  into 
the  shop  as  Winifred  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  window.       "What 


books  have  you  got  on  winter  camp- 
ing?" asked  another  customer.  "Have 
you  a  child's  book  on  winter  birds, 
that  would  do  for  a  small  boy  who 
had  almost  everything  for  Christ- 
mas?" "Have  you  a  book  about 
Labrador?" 

Winifred  was  kept  busy  every 
minute.  Tall,  grey  haired  James 
Brownson  came  into  his  shop,  after 
standing  a  moment  outside  to  exam- 
ine the  window  trimming.  "Christ- 
mas trade  hasn't  let  down  a  particle 
it  seems,"  he  said  to  a  man  who  was 
waiting  in  his  office  to  interview  him. 
Many  of  the  customers  who  came 
that  morning  were  well  known  to 
Winifred;  but  just  as  she  was  put- 
ting on  her  hat  and  coat  to  go  out 
to  lunch  a  young  fellow  about  her 
own  age,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  came  in. 

"Put  all  your  holiday  things 
away,  haven't  you?"  he  said,  look- 
ing around  the  shop  with  a  disap- 
pointed air. 

"Yes;   but   what  were  you   looking 
for?     Perhaps  I  can  get  it  for  you." 
"No.  Don't  bother.   I  was  afraid  I 
was  too  late." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you'll 
tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want. 
My  aunt — and  I  think  a  lot  of  her — 
lives  out  in  California.  She  has 
plenty  of  money  and  she  tells  every- 
one not  to  send  her  presents — just 
cards.  She's  got  the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  greeting  cards  you  ever  saw. 
She  reads  them  over  and  over,  and 
takes  lots  of  pleasure  in  them.  She 
always  sends  me  a  handsome  thing 
for  a  present,  but — this  year — I  did 
not  send  her  a  card.     I  thought  you 
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might  have  one  that  would  do  now, 
for  the  New  Year,  that  I  could  slip 
in  a  letter  for  her  when  I  write  to 
thank  her." 

"Wait  just  a  minute/'  exclaimed 
Winifred.  "I've  put  all  the  holiday 
cards  away.  The  New  Year  ones 
are  together  in  one  box.  I  can  eet 
them  in  a  minute  and  you  can  look 
them  over." 

"That's  awfully  good  cf  you.  It 
seems  a  lot  of  trouble  for — " 

Winifred  was  out  of  hearing  be- 
fore the  young  man  finished  what  he 
had  to  say. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said  a  min- 
ute later,  placing  a  box  on  the  coun- 
ter. "There  are  not  so  many,  you 
see." 

The  stranger  read  each  card  care- 
fully. "They're  all  for  the  day  it- 
self," he  said  musingly.  "I'm  afraid 
there  isn't  one  that  would  do. 
Thanks  a  lot  for  getting  them  down. 
Can't  I  put  them  back  for  you  where 
you  got  them?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I'll  see  to  that. 
Oh—" 

"You've  thought  of  something?" 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  as  he  saw 
Winifred's  face  light  up  with  a  sud- 
den thought.     "What  is  it?" 

"There  is  a  verse.  Let's  see  if  I 
can  repeat  it.     It  might  do. 

Another  Christmastide  has  gone, 

Another  New   Year's  old, 

But  on    this    card    the    sunlight 

plays 
Of  love  that  can't  grow  cold." 

"Just  the  thing  I  wanted!  Did  you 
make  it  up  this  moment  for  my  spe- 
cial benefit?" 


"Oh,  no.  Of  course  a  little  sketch 
ought  to  go  with  it,  to  make  the  card 
attractive." 

"The  words  are  just  what  I  want," 
he  said  again.  "Do  you  know  any- 
one who  has  it  on  a  card  for  sale?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I'll  write  it  down 
for  you  if  you  want  it." 

."That's  awfully  good  of  you.  In- 
deed I  want  it." 

Winifred's  customer  sauntered 
around  the  shop  as  she  wrote  the 
words  carefully,  pausing  once  or 
twice  as  though  she  was  trying  to 
remember  what  came  next.  A  sud- 
den shyness  had  seized  her.  She 
couldn't  under  any  circumstances  let 
this  young  man  know  she  had  made 
the  verse  up  herself. 

"How  much?"  asked  he  as  she 
handed  him  the  little  card  with  its 
envelope. 

"Oh,    nothing — nothing    at    all." 

"But  it  must  be  something.  You've 
given  me  just  what  I  was  hunting 
for." 

"Well,  three  cents  for  the  card  and 
envelope.     Nothing    for    the    verse." 

"And  I'll  make  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  a  few  bare  twigs,  with  the 
sun  shinging  through  them,  as  it 
does  in  the  window  over  there.  You've 
given  me  the  verse,  and  your  win- 
dow's suggested  the  sketch.  I  made 
a  lucky  move  when  I  turned  in  here.'' 

Jack  Sanford  walked  away  from 
the  bookshop  in  a  very  elated  state 
of  mind.  He  added  his  sketch  to 
the  little  poem,  and  sent  the  card 
off  to  his  aunt  A  week  later,  he  tore 
open  a  letter  which  he  had  found 
at  his  plate  at  the  breakfast  tabie. 

"That's  from  your  Aunt  Ellen,  is 
it  not?"     asked     Jack's     stepmother, 
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watching  him  with  interest.  "I  do 
wonder  what  she  says.  When  I 
think  that  your  whole  next  term  at 
the  art  school  depends  upon  wheth- 
er or  not  she  is  disposed  to  send  the 
money,  and  when  I  think  you  didn't 
even  send  her   a  card  for   Christmas 

—I—" 

"Mother!"  Jack  paused  before  he 
drew  out  the  letter.  "I'll  say  again 
I  can't  do  things  for  the  sake  of 
what  someone's  going  to  do  for  me. 
I  slipped  a  card  in  my  letter  to  Aunt 
Ellen,  when  I  wrote  and  thanked  her 
for  the  bag." 

"But  not  until  after  it  had  come. 
That  would  show  plainly  it  was  an 
afterthought;  and  you  know  how  she 
loves  them  and  looks  for  them  to 
come." 

"I  can't  help  the  way  I  see  things. 
Why,  hello'!     Look  here!" 

"What  is  it  Jack?"  asked  his  fath- 
er. The  boy's  eyes  were  racing  over 
the  pages  of  his  letter. 

"Why!  There's  a  whole  story  to 
it." 

"Story  to  what?"  asked  Mrs.  San- 
ford. 

"The  card  that's  caused  you  so 
much  worry,"  grinned  Jack  "I'll 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,.  I 
made  up  my  mind  this  year  T  would 
not  send  Aunt  Ellen  a  card,  just  as 
if  I  was  reminding  her  of  my  exist- 
ence before  Christmas;  but  I  would 
not,  for  a  lot,  have  her  go  without 
one  from  me  when  she  likes  them 
so  much.  So  I  waited,  and  the  other 
day  I  went  hunting  for  a  New  Year 
one.  The  girl  in  that  Paper  Cutter 
shop  was  grand.  She  hauled  down 
all  the  greeting  cards  she'd  packed 
away,  but  wasn't  one  that  would  do. 


Then  she  remembered  one  she'd  seen 
somewhere,  and  wrote  it  down  from 
memory.  She  put  it  on  a  card,  and 
I  drew  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  to  go 
with  it,  and  put  it  in  my  letter  to 
Aunt  Ellen.  It  seems  like  she  likes 
it." 

"What  does  she  say,  Jack?" 
Again    Jack's    sparkling    eyes    ran 
over   the    first    page,    searching    for 
the  wonderful  story. 

"Here  it  is — listen!"  and  he  began 
to  read. 

"Dick  Shepard  was  in  as  usual  to 
look  over  my  collection  of  this  year's 
cards — he's     lately     published     some 
beautiful   ones   himself,   by  the  way, 
and   what   one    do    you    suppose    he 
pounced    on    first?     Yours!     Written 
for  after  the  holidays.     He  said  that 
was  a  new,  clever  idea,  and  he'd  like 
to  buy  it  and  use  it  for  next  season, 
sketch    and   all.        I   recognized   your 
pen  and  ink  drawing,  but  know  that 
is   not  your   handwriting.       Did  you 
compose  the  verse,  too?  Be  sure  and 
let     me     know.     Shepard     said     he 
would   pay    both    author    and    artist 
royalties    on    its    sale   in    addition   to 
the  regular  price — a  thing  the  greet- 
ing card  publishers  aren't  in  the  hab- 
it of  doing.  He  says  it  has  the  qual- 
ity they're  all  hunting  for,  something 
new  and  original.     He  thinks  it  will 
be  a  good  seller." 

"That  is  interesting,  but  you  did 
not  write  the  verse,  Jack;  and  what 
about  the  term  in  the  art  school?" 

"Aunt  El  mentions  it  in  a  post- 
script, and  encloses  this."  Jack  wav- 
ed a  narrow,  cream  colored  slip  in 
the  air  as  he  spoke.  "I  acknowledge 
I  didn't  write  that  verse,  but  I  made 
the  sketch,  and  now  I  must  be  off.  I 
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want  to  find  out  from  that  girl 
where  she  got  those  lines  right 
away." 

Jack  was  off,  tearing  down  the 
street  a  moment  later,  his  thoughts 
speeding  faster  than  his  feet. 

"The  card's  only  part  mine,  but 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none;  and 
it's  a  real  beginning!"  He  had  nev- 
er dreamed  that  the  beginning  he 
had  looked  forward  to  for  so  long 
would  come  in  such  a  simple  way  as 
through  a  greeting  card.  Royalties! 
He  could  hardly  believe  it. 

When  he  pushed  open  the  shop 
door  and  went  in,  a  tall  gray  baired 
man  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

"Good  morning.  Anything  I  can 
do  for  you  this  morning?" 

"I — er — stopped     in     a     minute     to 
see  your  assistant,  sir." 
"You  mean  Miss  Atkins?" 
"I   don't  know  her  name.   She  has 
brown   eyes   and    brown    hair.       She 
sold  me  something  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  Winifred  Atkins.  She  isn't 
here  any  more,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 
"Not  here  any  more!" 
"No;  and  it's  a  great  loss  to  me 
and  the  business,  I  can  tell  you.  Her 
mother  had  a  serious  accident  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  the  girl  has  had  to 
give  up  the  work  here  indefinitely  to 
stay  home  and  care  for  her.  I  feel 
very  badly  about  it.  Of  course,  I 
must  have  another  assistant  for  the 
time  being.  She's  due  tomorrow — 
and  I  can't  pay  two.  It's  unfortu- 
nate all  around." 

"Could   I   have  her  address?       I — 
need  to  see  her  on  business." 

"Certainly.     She   lives   way  on   the 
other  side  of  town." 

Mr.    Brownson    wrote     an     address 


on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  Jack  was  off 
again.  He  must  see  that  girl.  Who 
could  tell  what  this  might  mean? 
And  the  whole  thing  was  useless 
unless  the  author  of  that  verse  could 
be  found.  Dick  Shepard's  name  on 
a  greeting  card  was  a  hall  mark  of 
.distinction. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  crosstown  car 
would  never  make  its  way  through 
the  traffic  of  the  crowded  streets. 
"Red  lights  have  all  stuck,"  Jack  de- 
cidedly impatiently.  But  at  last  he 
reached  his  corner,  and  faced  an  old 
apartment  house  which  bore  the 
number  the  shopkeeper  had  given 
him.  He  searched  the  row  of  bells. 
There   was   the   name   "Atkins." 

In  a  moment  he  was  facing  that 
brown-eyed  girl  again.  She  was 
very  pale  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"Oh,  I  thought  you  ware  the  doctor," 
she  exclaimed. 

"No;  but  may  I  come  in  a  minuts?" 
"Yes,   certainly." 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  about 
your  mother.  I  hope  she'll  be  better 
soou,"    Jack    began    politely. 

"I  can't  tell  anything  about  it," 
answered  the  girl  as  she  closed  the 
the  door.  "It  isn't  dangerous,  the 
doctor  says,  but  she's  terribly  hurt, 
and  I  don't  know  when  she'll  be  able 
to  be  around  again." 

"That's  tough — for  her;  and  for 
the  man  in  your  shop,  too.  He  says 
he  dosen't  know  what  he's  going  to 
do  without  you." 

The  pale  cheeks  flushed  at  these 
words,  and  something  like  a  suspicion 
of  tears  flashed  in  those  brown  eyes. 
"And  it's  tough  on  you,  too,"  Jack 
went  en  quickly.  "Having  to  stay 
home  like  this — I  could  see  how  much 
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you  liked  that  work  in  the  shop." 

"I'd  rather  take  care  of  my  mother 
than  do  anything  else  in  the  world," 
exclaimed  Winifred,  quite  herself 
again  in  an  instant.  "I  don't  mind 
saying,  though,  I  love  that  shop. 
The  money  does  worry  me.  If  I 
can't  get  back  to  work  there  soon- 
Mr.  Brownson  will  give  the  place 
back  as  soon  as  I  can  go — I'll  have 
to  find  something  to  do  home  here." 
'•What  would  you  do?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"There's  a  girl  I  know  that  amuses 
children  certain  times  in  the  day 
when  their  mothers  have^  other  things 
to  do.  They  bring  them  to  her  house 
and  then   she  takes  them  back." 

"I  couldn't  have  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren here  in  this  apartment,  or  the 
care  of  them,  either,  until  mother's 
a  lot  better," 

"No,  I  guess  you  couldn't.  Now 
let's  see— I— I  can't  thing  of  a  thing 
—with  you  up  against  what  you  are. 
Another  girl  I  know  acts  as  compan- 
ion for  an  old  lady.  Goes  in  a  few 
hours  each  day  to  read  the  newspaper 
to  her.  Could  you,  when  your 
mother's  asleep,  do  something  like 
that?" 

"I  guess  I'll  just  have  to  manage 
my  own  affairs  till  mother's  better," 
answered  Winifred,  shaking  her 
head  at  Jack's  suggestion.  All  at 
once  it  had  come  over  her  that  it  was 
rather  funny  for  this  strange  young 
man  to  have  appeared  so  suddenly 
and  begin  to  attempt  to  arrange  her 
affairs  for  her. 

"Are  you  from  an  employment 
agency?"  she  asked. 

That  brought  Jack  back  to  his  own 
mission,    and     he    was   thankful.     It 


was  dreadful  to  flounder  around  the 
way  he  had  been  doing. 

"No,   although   it   might   sound   so. 
Miss  Atkins,  you  remember  my  com- 
ing into  the  shop  last  week  hunting 
for  a  New  Year's  card?" 
"Yea,  I  do  remember  now." 
"And  you  wrote  one  for  me  on  a 
card — a  verse     that     you     had     seen 
somewhere  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
the  name  of  the  author  of  that 
verse?" 

Winifred  shook  her  head.  "That 
copy  I  gave  you  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  saw.  I — I  just  had  that  verse 
in  my  head,   I'm   sorry — but — " 

"Br-r-r-r."  The  door  bell  sound- 
ed loudly  through  the  rooms. 

"There's  the  doctor."  Winifrtd 
rushed  to  the  door. 

»I — guess — I'll  be  going,"  said 
Jack,  standing  awkwardly  aside. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
go.  One  quick  thought  struck  him, 
however.  He  tore  the  back  from  the 
envelope  of  Aunt  Ellen's  letter,  and 
writing  his  telephone  number  on  it, 
handed  it  to  Winifred.  "Give  me  a 
ring  if  you  do  happen  to  remember 
who  wrote  that  verse,"  he   said. 

"I  will."  The  girl  took  the  paper 
absent-mindely,  as  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  questioning  doctor. 

Out  on  the  street  Jack's  feet  lagged, 
in  time  to  his  heavy,  troublesome,  dis- 
appointed thoughts.  The  question 
rankled  in  his  mind.  "Why  should 
I  bother  any  more  about  it?  That 
verse  is  probably  a  jingle  someone 
made  up  at  a  party,  or  it's  an  old 
verse  that  girl's  heard  or  read  some- 
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where,  and  rattled  off  from  memory. 
She  probably  changed  the  lines  any- 
way. I  never  saw  any  like  them  on 
a  card.  The  thnig  that  makes  it 
distinctive  is  the  sketch,  the  winter 
sketch — everything  cold  and  wintry, 
like  ways  after  the  fun  of  Christmas 
is  gone.  That's  the  keynote  of  the 
card — the  verse  is  supplementary — " 
Right  here  his  thoughts  pulled 
themselves  up  with  a  jerk.  "That 
verse  isn't  supplementary,"  they  ar- 
gued against  themselves.  "It  gives 
the  whole  meaning  to  the  wintry 
sketch."  Then  they  went  on  as  be- 
fore. "You  shouldn't  let  such  a 
chance  go.  You  could  write  jingles, 
and  with  original  designs  to  go  with 
them,  and  with  this  opening  wedge 
from  Shepard,  you  could  probably 
build  up  quite  a  profession  in  the 
greeting  card  business." 

All  that  day  the  questioning 
traveled  back  and  forth  in  Jack's 
mind  with  maddening  persistency. 
When  night  came  he  went  up  in  his 
room  and  wrote  a  letter.  It  was 
penned  in  rapid,  decisive  strokes,  and 
it  was  addressed  to  Miss  Ellen  San- 
ford. 

"At  least  the  question  of  what  to 
do  is  settled,"  said  the  boy  vigorous- 
ly, as  he  pushed  the  envelope  in  the 
post  box  at  the  corner,  and  snapped 
down  the  heavy  lid.  "It's  done,  and 
I'll  take  the  consequences."  The 
snow  was  falling  and  it  was  very 
cold. 

Mrs.  Atkins  had  been  hurt,  as 
Winifred  told  Jack,  not  dangerously, 
but  it  was  a  serious  and  painful  in- 
jury, and  for  a  few  days  the  care 
of  her  mother  and  the  anxiety  ban- 
ished    almost     every   other     thought 


from  the  girl's  mind.  As  her  mother 
began  to  improve,  however,  thoughts 
of  the  future  would  make  themselves 
known. 

The  two  had  a  small  income,  just 
enough  to  pay  the  rent,  and  Winifred 
had  her  savings  for  daily  needs. 
Perhaps,  before  they  were  gone,  she 
would  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  shop 
again.  Mr.  Brownson  had  promised 
the  place  would  be  ready  for  her 
whenever  she  returned.  But  there 
was  a  long  stretch  before  her,  be- 
fore that  could  come  to  pass,  she 
knew  that.  If  only  there  was  some- 
thing she  could  do  to  bring  in  some 
extra   money. 

One  day  she  took  the  mail  in  with 
a  heavy  heart.  It  consisted  of  one 
letter  from  the  shop.  Something 
must  have  gone  wrong.  Why  hadn't 
Mr.    Brownson    telephoned? 

"Any  mail?"  came  a  voice  from 
the  bedroom. 

"Just  a  business  letter,  Mother. 
I'll  be   right  there.'-' 

She  slit     the     envelope     carefully. 
Her    fingers    trembled.     Suppose    Mr. 
Brownson    had     changed     his     mind. 
Suppose — what    a    long    letter!     She 
unfolded  it  and  read: 
"Dear    Miss    Atkins: 
"Will   you   get    into    communication 
at  once  with  Dick  Shepard,  the  greet- 
ing  card     publisher   in      Sacramento? 
He's  got  hold  of  a  card  in  script,  with 
an  original   drawing  on   it,  which   he 
wants  to  buy.     A  Jack  Sanford,  whe 
wrote  to  him  that  he  made  the  sketch, 
also  wrote  to  him  that  the  auther  of 
the  verse  was  unknown  as  you  gave  it 
to  him  from  memory.     Shepard  wants 
to  know  where  it  came  from.     I  hope 
you   can   give   him   some   information 
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on  this.     It's  a  fine  opening  for  some-  grand.     I'll  tell  you  everything,  only 

one  with  a  knack  for  writing  verses.  I  must  telephone  first.     Did  you   see 

He  says  in  his  letter  he  would  give  where  I  put  the  back  of  an  envelope 

the  author  a  commission  for  more--"  with  a     number  on     it?     Oh,     never 

"Winifred!     What     is     the     letter,  mind.     Here     it     is!     And    the     dial 

dear?     Nothing  wrong,   I   hope."  whirred  under  swiftly  flying  fingers. 

"No — no,  Mother.     Something 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  YOUTH 

Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  yourself.     So  live  that  the 
man  you  ought  to  be  may,  in  his  time,  be  possible,  be  actual. 
Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.     His  body,  brain 
and  soul  are  in  your  boyish  hands.     What  will  you  leave  for 
him?     Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipation;  a 
mind  trained  to  think  and  act ;  a  nervous  system  true  as  a  dial 
in  its  response  to  the  truth  about  you,     Will  you,  boy,  let 
him  come  as  a  man  among  men  in  his  time?     Or  will  you 
throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he  has  had  the  chance  to 
touch  it?     Will  you  turn  over  to  him  a  brain  distorted,  a  mind 
diseased,   a  will   untrained   to   action,    a    spinal   cord   grown 
through  and  through  with  "the  devil-grass,  wild  oats?"     Will 
you  come  and  let  him  take  your  place,  gaining  through  friend- 
ships, hallowed  through -your  joys,  building  on  them  his  own? 
Or  will  you  fling  it  away,  decreeing,  wanton-like,  that  the  man 
you  might  have  been  shall  never  be?     This  is  your  problem 
in  life,  the  problem  which  is  vastly  more  to  you  than  any  or 
all  others.  How  will  you  meet  it,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  fool?  It 
will  come  before  you  today,  and  every  day,  and  the  hour  of 
your  choice  is  the  crisis  in  your  destiny.— David  Starr  Jordan. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  larders  are  again  replenished 
with  a  generous  supply  of  sausage, 
spare-ribs,  etc.,  as  six  large  hogs 
were   slaughtered   last   Wednesday. 

Rev.  J.  C.  McGregor  and  Miss  Lo- 
rena  Wade,  of  Roxboro,  were  visitors 
at  the  School  last  Wednesday.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  Charlotte  to 
attend  the  annual  Baptist  Sunday 
School  convention,  and  stopped  here 
to  call  on  a  couple  of  boys  from  Rox- 
boro. 

— o — 

Some  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  at  our  dairy  barn.  The 
interior  of  the  milking  barn  has  been 
given  a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  a  new 
fifty-gallon  power  driven  churn  has 
been  installed  in  the  milk  house,  re- 
placing the  old  one  which  was  com- 
pletely worn  out. 

— o — 

Howard  Wilson,  of  Burlington,  a 
former  member  of  our  printing  class, 
who  was  paroled  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  writes  that  he  entered  the  sev- 
enth grade  and  is  getting  along  well 
with  his  studies.  Howard  made  a 
very  good  record  while  at  this  insti- 
tution, and  his  friends  here  are  hop- 
ing he  will  keep  up  the  good  work 
now  that  he  has  returned  to  his 
home. 

— o — 
Montford  Glasgow,  of  Cottage  No. 
15,  had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a 
fractured  ankle  when  he  fell  from 
the  hay  rack  while  working  at  the 
dairy  barn  last  Wednesday.  He  was 
taken  to  the  North   Carolina   Ortho- 


pedic   Hospital,    Gastonia,    for   treat- 
ment, and  returned  to  the  School  the 
same   day,   the    injured   member  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  a  cast.     Montford 
is    resting   comfortably   and   we   hope 
it  won't  be  long  until  he  will  be  able 
to  get  around  as  well  as  ever. 
— o — 
Between  nine-thirty  and  ten  o'clock 
last    Sunday    morning    we    were    re- 
minded  of   last   year's   cyclone   when 
a  downpour  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
extremely     high     wind,     visited     this 
section.  We  are  glad  to  report,  how- 
ever,   that    aside    from    a    few    slates 
being  blown  off  several  cottage  roofs 
and  some    tin    being    loosened,    very 
little  damage  was  done  to  our  build- 
ings on  this  occasion.        The  regular 
morning      session      of      the      Sunday 
School  was  called  off,  but  the  after- 
noon service  was  held  as  usual. 
— o — 
Mr.    K.    W.    Davis,    former    boys* 
commissioner  of  Winston-Salem,  now 
judge   of    the    juvenile    court   of   that 
city,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  case 
workers    of    the    welfare    department, 
visited    the    School    last    Wednesday. 

Judge  Davis  is  one  of  the  School's 
most  ardent  supporters,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  him  visit  us, 
and  his  many  friends  here  were  glad 
to  learn  of  his  elevation  to  the  office 
he  now  holds. 

Forsyth  County  co-operates  with 
the  School  in  a  fine  way  in  the  place- 
ment of  boys  who  are  eligible  for 
parole.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
say  the  same  about  all  the  counties. 
This    co-operation    is    very    important 
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in  the  work  of  this  institution  and 
needs  to  be  developed  more  exten- 
sively. 

— o — 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns on  January  11th,  the  follow- 
ing boys  have  been  paroled  or  allow- 
ed to  return  to  their  homes,  or  oth- 
er placements  made: 

Raymond  Irwin,  Newton;  Earl 
Rogers,  Rose  Hill;  William  Adkins, 
Mayodan;  Percy  Newsome,  Winston- 
Salem;  Frank  Cobb,  Wilson;  Y.  V. 
Spates,  Mt.  Holly;  Lewis  Crawford, 
East  Sylva;  Luther  Pierce,  Durham; 
Floyd  Causey,  Lexington;  Charles 
Pollard,  Smithfield;  Bennie  Holland, 
Wilkes  County;  Eldridge  Ward, 
Burlington;  George  Kye,  Randle- 
man;  Roy  Wyrick,  Greensboro;  Win- 
ston Strickland  and  Clyde  Bolton, 
Belmont;  James  Cooper,  Conway; 
Horace  Faulkner  and  Leonard  Mel- 
ton, Albemarle;  Ben  Overby,  Spray; 
J.  B.  Grooms  and  Eli  Philemon, 
Charlotte. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
12th  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  his  talk  to  the  boys  was,  "A 


Boy  Who  Used  His  Ears" — a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  early  life 
of  Samuel. 

God  gives  us  the  five  senses  to 
help  us,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer. 
Our  ears  hear  both  evil  and  good, 
but  we  can  so  train  them  that  they 
will  want  to  hear  the  good  rather 
than  the  bad.  God  had  a  message 
for  young  Samuel,  and  the  boy  prov- 
ed that  he  was  ready  to  hear. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  hear  God  ear- 
ly in  life,  said  the  speaker,  for  God 
gives  us  parents  and  friesds  to  help 
us  hear  Him.  Then  as  we  grow  old- 
er we  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Bible  and  listening  to  the  words 
of  consecrated  men  and  women.  We 
can  serve  God  if  only  we  will  listen 
to  His  voice  and  then  do  His  bidding. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  our  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  anything  we 
may  say.  It  is  not  what  we  say  we 
are,  but  what  we  really  are,  that 
counts.  He  then  illustrated  this  by 
telling  the  boys  of  several  most  in- 
teresting incidents. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Kellermey- 
er stated  that  if  we  try  to  live  up- 
right, clean,  honest  lives,  and  do  good 
deeds,  we  can  hear  God  speaking  to 
us.  It  is  our  duty  to  listen,  study 
and  pray  to  be  Christians,  and  make 
our  lives  useful  in  God's  service. 


It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  any  critic  until 
he  has  first  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  performer.  It  re- 
quires neither  energy  nor  sense  to  criticize,  but  both  are  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  who  attempts  to  get  something  done. 

— Exchange. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  January  19,  1936 


The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING   COTTAGE 
(7)    Arthur    Boyette  7 
(5)   James    Causev  5 
(2)   William  Dillon  5 
(7)   Alden  Jones  7 
(5)    Carl  Mabry  5 
(5)    Craig  Mundy  5 
(7)    Richard    Sullivan  7 
(7)   Vermont  Whitley  7 

COTTAGE   No.   1 
(2)    Roscoe   Ashburn  6 
(2)   William   Goodson  6 

John   Kellam  3 
(7)    Millard   Owenby  7 

James  White  5 
(7)    Eugene  Whitt  7 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

John  Capps  2 
Leland    Crosby  3 
(2)    Cleatus   Daugherty  4 
Warren  Godfrey  3 
Clyde  A.  Kivett  5 
Charles   Lewis  2 
Lemuel   Murphy 

(2)  Wilson    Myrick  3 
Newland  Wilson  2 

COTT4GE   No.  3 
Emerson    Barnhill  3 

(4)  William    Barber  7 
(7)    Elbert  Bryant  7 
(6)    Charles   Furchess  6 

(3)  Marcellus    Gurganus  4 
Eugene  Green 
Coolidge  Green 
Norwood  Glasgow  2 
Max  Hedrick  2 

Jesse  Holleman  4 
William   McRary  2 

(5)  Thomas  Reavis  6 
Kenneth  Raby  4 

(3)   Harvey  Watson  3 


(7)   D.   C.   Winston  7 

(6)  Porter  Willhite  6 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Carlton  Calloway  4 
(2)   Lindsay   Chavis  5 

Clyde  Dixon  2 
(2)  Lyle  Hooper  2 
(4)   Ralph  Johnson  5 

William  Justice  4 

Thomas  Maness  2 
(2)   Joseph  McPherson  5 

Robert    Orrell  3 

(7)  Frank  Raby  7 
(2)    Clyde  Reece  3 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
(2)    Connie   Dickens  3 

(2)  Monroe   Keith  4 
Randolph   Miller  2 

(4)    David   Odham  5 
Wallace  Rackley 
Perry  Russ  3 
Robert  Worthington  • 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(3)  Fletcher    Castlebury 
Jesse  Cleveland  2 

(2)    Talmage   Dautrey  3 
Vernon  Hubbard 

(2)    Robert  Keith  3 
Marvin  King 
James  Stepp  4 

COTTAGE   No.   7 

William  Beach  5 

James   Corn  3 
(2)   Archie    Castlebury  5 

James  Finley  2 
(7)    Caleb   Hill  7 

(4)  Houston  Howard  4 

(5)  Perry  Harvel  5 
Lewis  Parker  5 
Jack  Pyatt 
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Paul  Saunders  4 
(2)   Robert  Troy  5 

Lester  Warren 
(2)   Douglas  Wilkes  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
Charles  Banks  5 
Clyde  Bolton  5 

(7)   Letcher  Castlebury 
Harry  Flowe  2 
Haynes   Hewitt  6 
Thomas  Hudson  2 

(2)   Guy  Lewis  2 

Fred  May  2 

John  Maxwell  7 

Ernest  Owens  6 

John  Penninger 

Norman  Pike  3 


(7) 


(3) 


COTTAGE  No,  9 


(6) 
(2) 


(4) 


(6)  Wilson  Bowman  6 
Charles  Crotts  5 

(3)  William  Craven  4 
Randolph  Davis  6 
Charles   Freeman  4 

(2)   Woodfin   Fowler  4 
C.   D.   Grooms  4 
Theodore    Hodgson  4 

(2)  Hoyett  Hudson  4 

(3)  Frank  Hall  4 
Lurren   Kinney 

(2)    Levi   Merritt  5 

Thomas  McCarter  5 

(7)  Ben  Overby  7 
Homer  Smith  4 
Richard  Wrenn  3 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(2)   Harold  Brown  6 
(2)   James  Bell  4 
(2)   Jack   Carver  5 
(2)   Lake  Cooper  4 
(2)   Robert   Ellis  5 
(2)   J.  B.  Grooms  6 
(2)   Vernon  Lamb  2 
(2)   James   Patterson  6 

Troy  Reynolds 
(2)   Edwin  Shuler  3 


James  L.    Singleton  4 
(2)   Clavton  Watts  2 
(2)   Jehu  Wright  2 

COTTAGE   No.   11 
(4)    Charles  Bowman  5 

Earl  Duncan  2 
(2)    Robert  Farmer  3 

Dewey  Freeman 

(2)  William   Kirk  2 

(3)  Bennie  Moore  5 
(2)  Alton  Morgan  4 
(2)   James   Rector  4 

(2)  Adolph  Watson  4 

COTTAGE   No.  12 

(4)  Earl  Atwood  6 

(5)  James   Douglas  6 
(7)   Horace   Faulkner  7 

Frank  Lewis  4 
(5)    Eli  Philemon  6 
Andrew  Powell  6 
William  Powell  2 
(5)    Lonnie  Sloan  6 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(3)  Boyd  Baker  3 

(4)  Leon    Burkhead  4 
(3)   Neil  Collins  3 
(3)    Aaron  Holder  4 
(2)   Arlon  Jones  2 

Warren  Medlin  5 
Jennings  Norris  6 
(7)    Claudius  Pickett  7 
Hilliard  Ruff 

COTTAGE  No.   14 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.   15 

(2)   John  Caddell  6 

Roy   Cruse  3 

Earl  Chambers  3 
(7)   George  McManus  7 

Marvin  Malcom  3 

Hansel  Pate  3 
(2)   Frank  Wakefield  5 


Traditional  thinking  is  our  common  enemy.  Neither  the  best 
type  of  business  nor  the  best  type  of  education  can  result 
from  it. — Edward  A.  Filene. 
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WITH  GOD 

To  talk  with  God  no  breath  is  lost; 

Talk  on. 
To  walk  with  God  no  strength  is  lost; 

Walk  on. 
To  toil  with  God  no  time  is  lost ; 

Toil  on. 
Little  is  much,  if  God  is  in  it; 
Man's  busiest  day  not  worth  God's  minute. 
Much  is  little  everywhere 
If  God  the  business  doth  not  share. 
So  work  with  God,  then  nothing's  lost; 
Who  works  with  Him  does  well  and  most. 

— Selected. 
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TEMPERING  JUSTICE  WITH  MERCY 

Sam  (Golden  Rule)  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  used  to  preside  in  police 
court  once  in  a  while.  One  day,  in.  a  wintelr  of  widespread  destitution, 
they  brought  before  him  a  man  arrested  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
accused  made  no  defense  other  than  that  he  could  get  neither  job  nor  food; 
and  his  family  was  hungry. 

"I've  got  to  punish  you,"  said  the  mayor.  "The  lav/  makes  no  exceptions. 
You  stole,  not  from  the  community  which  is  responsible  for  these  conditions, 
but  from  an  individual.  So  I  can  do  nothing  but  sentence  you  to  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars." 

But  the  mayor  was  reaching  in  his  pocket  as  he  added:  "Ten  dollars.  And 
here  is  the  money  to  pay  your  fine.  And  I  remit  the  fine;  furthermore" — the 
mayor  turned  and  from  a  chair  took  the  big  white  sombrero  that  Toledo  knew 
so  well,  and  tossed  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  it — "furthermore,  I'm  going  to  fine 
every  person  in  this  room  fifty  cents,  or  as  much  thereof  as  he  happens  to 
have  with  him,  for  living  in  a  town  where  a  man  has  to  steal  bread  in  order 
to  eat.  Here,  Mr.  Bailiff" — handing  the  hat  to  the  court  officer — "  go  through 
the  court-room  and  collect  these  fines,  and  give  them  to  this  defendant." 

— Selected. 


DR.  E.  A  BRANCH  VISITED  THIS  INSTITUTION 

Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  officially  allied  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
as  director  of  oral  hygiene,  according  to  promise,  made  a  visit  to  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  and  presented  for  the  benefit  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  boys  the  "puppet-show"  in  which  is  a  volume  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  right  kind  of  foods  to  build  bone  and  tissue,  be- 
sides emphasizing  the  value  of  a  clean,  healthy  mouth.  The  whole 
story  is  told  and  acted  so  that  any  child  can  learn  something  as 
to  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  transmit  the  information  to  parents. 
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At  present  Dr.  Branch  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Marcus  Smith,  state 
dentist,  is  conducting  dental  clinics  in  the  county  and  city 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  class  and  at  the  same  time 
doing  much  preventive  work  by  showing  the  "careless-well-to-do" 
the  necessity  of  making  periodical  visits  to  some  local  dentist. 

This  local  dental  clinic  is  sponsored  by  the  Cabarrus  County 
health  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  health  officer,  Dr. 
Greenlee  Caldwell,  and  financed  by  funds  from  the  county  and 
state.  Through  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
with  the  health  department  of  various  counties  the  gospel  of  good 
health  through  the  medium  of  dental  clinics  in  the  public  schools 
is  carried  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  state. 

There  was  never  a  finer  work  conceived.  The  entire  program  is 
to  safeguard  the  child's  health, — the  future  citizens  who  in  the 
future  will  direct  every  phase  of  work.  The  spreading  of  the  gos- 
pel of  good  health  as  dispensed  by  the  co-operation  of  state  and 
county  officials  is  a  challenge  to  all  who  are  interested  in  child 
welfare  and  should  have  the  endorsement  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Dr.  Branch,  to  announce  that  the  boys  enjoyed 
the  show  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  you  and  your  assistants, 
Messrs  Fred  Koch  and  Wallace  Brown,  included  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  in  your  intinerary  while  in  Cabarrus  County. 


KING  GEORGE— THE  MAN 

To  have  lived  for  twenty-five  years  as  King  George  V  did,  the 
ruler  of  the  wide-flung  British  Empire  with  subjects  of  different 
nationalities  numbering  in  the  millions,  and  pass  the  scepter  to 
another  without  criticism,  is  a  record  most  unusual  for  mortal 
man. 

Humanity  is  weak,  prone  to  become  pompous  and  arrogant  be- 
cause of  power  and  position,  but  George  V  bore  himself  with  the 
dignity  of  royal  aristocracy  by  showing  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
tender  mercy  for  his  fellowman  regardless  of  class  or  clan,  knowing 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Master  "he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall 
be  exalted." 
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His  was  an  exemplary  life,  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  in 
every  walk  of  life.  In  his  palace  and  home  he  ruled  with  a  strong 
but  loving  hand.  He  loved  his  church  with  a  passion  that  domi- 
nated his  life,  therefore,  he  ruled  his  people  with  the  mind  and, 
heart  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

The  scepter  and  crown,  the  insignias  of  caste,  power  and  posi- 
tion, are  not  the  greatest  inheritance  of  his  son,  Edward  VIH,  but 
the  mantle  worn  by  his  father  that  enfolded  the  warmth  and  love  of 
King  George  V  for  his  subjects  will  prove  the  greatest  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  safeguard. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  official  head  of  the  English 
church,  states  that  for  forty  years  he  lived  close  to  the  royalty, 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  King  prayed  every  day  of  his  life, 
read  the  Bible  daily,  and  never  on  Sunday  failed  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God. 

Besides  his  loyalty  and  love  for  his  church  the  King  kept  hang- 
ing in  his  private  sanctum  the  following  six  rules,  the  very  epitome 
of  the  golden  rule,  that  proved  a  true  chart  for  justice  and  right 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  his  life : 

I.  Teach  me  to  be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

II.  Teach  me  to  distinguish  between  sentiment  and  sentimen- 
tality, admiring  the  one  and  despising  the  other. 

III.  Teach  me  neither  to  proffer  nor  to  receive  cheap  praise. 

IV.  If  I  am  called  upon  to  suffer,  let  me  be  like  a  well-bred 
beast  that  goes  away  to  suffer  in  silence. 

V.  Teach  me  to  win,  if  I  may ;  if  I  may  not,  teach  me  to  be  a 
good  loser. 

VI.  Teach  me  neither  to  cry  for  the  moon  nor  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk. 

Power  and  honor  bring  heavy  responsibilities  to  those  chosen  to 
guide  and  lead.  We  feel  King  Edward,  Vin,  the  new  ruler,  with 
the  inheritance  of  noble  forbears  and  splendid  training  will  arise 
tc  every  emergency  in  ruling  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 
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THE  OLD  TIME  MOTHERS 

We  clip  the  following  just  for  the  sake  of  "auld-lang-syne" 
from  Editor  Julian  Miller's  column  in  the  Charlotte  Observer.  We 
hope  many  young  people  have  read  it,  but  we  can  hear  the  echo, 
"bah,"  Mr.  Miller  w1©  are  living  in  a  new  era,  you  are  entirely  out 
of  date.  Regardless,  read  it  for  it  is  refreshing  admitting  the 
mothers  referred  to  have  been  lost  in  antiquity: 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  McDowell  is  in  sympathy  with  the  trite  remark 
here  that  more  parental  oversight  and  less  police  suppression  is 
what  modern  young  people  need  to  redeem  them  unto  decency  and 
usefulness. 

She  adds  a  word  about  how  it  used  to  be  with  children  and 
their  mothers. 

"When  children  left  home  in  the  morning  for  school,  their  mo- 
thers in  that  day  saw  them  off.  When  they  came  back  in  the 
afternoon,  their  mothers  met  them  on  the  front  steps." 

Just  so! 

And  in  between  her  busy,  tireless  feet  were  running  their  er- 
rands, her  alert  and  anxious  mind  was  engaged  in  thinking  of 
their  welfare,  her  whole  life  wrapped  up  in  the  destiny  of  those 
little  folks  of  hers. 

Bridge  clubs,  sewing  circles,  night  parties,  cock-tail  seances — 
bah! 

She  never  heard  of  them.  Had  no  time  to  fool  with  them  if 
she  had.  Had  no  desire  to  flitter  away  life  with  them  if  she  had 
had  time. 

Those  old-time  mothers! — the  world  has  lost  a  lot  of  its  luster 
since  they  went  out  of  fashion. 


ECHOES  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

The  finest  lessons  in  the  world  are  learned  by  contact,  and  if 
the  contact  is  impossible  then  we  have  access  both  to  books  and 
papers  of  inspirational  information. 

Just  occasionally  periodicals  from   institutions  similar  to   ours 
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come  to  this  office.  We  read  with  interest  the  locals  as  well,,  as 
the  activities  of  the  different  departments. 

In  the  Coloroda  Vocational  School  News,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Colorado  State  Industrial  School,  Golden,  Col.,  the  print  shop  with 
its  class  of  ten  boys,  the  dairy  barn,  the  farm,  the  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool  and  their  recreations  were  depicted. 

We  were  visibly  impressed  with  the  story  of  the  blacksmith 
shop,  knowing  that  the  shops  of  that  class  have  been  relegated  to 
the  past.  But  the  little  paper  states  the  machinery  in  this  de- 
partment consists  of  one  three-speed  drill  press  in  good  repair, 
one  set  of  iron  shears;  one  emery  wheel;  one  twenty-five  pound 
power  hammer;  two  electric  forges;  one  welding  machine;  and  all 
of  the  smaller  tools  which  are  required  in  the  practice  of  black- 
smithing,  wood  working  and  the  shoeing  of  horses. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  keep  all  of  the  farm 
implements  in  good  repair  in  order  to  have  them  when  they  are 
needed.  At  intervals,  all  of  the  horses  must  be  shod.  Many  of 
the  departments  use  tools  which  need  grinding  down,  sharpening, 
welding  on  machines,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  various  metal 
articles  such  as  screw-drivers,  butcher-knives,  tack  hammers,  cut- 
ter gauges,  paring  knives,  metal  weights  for  balancing,  and  va- 
rious small  wrenches. 

This  trade  is  rapidly  returning  to  the  important  place  which  it 
once  held  in  the  world. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  job  is  not  too  complicated,  new 
parts  are  made  for  some  of  the  various  machines,  implements  and 
work  benches. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


True  Worth 

"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  see- 
ing, 
In   doing   each   day  that   goes 

b^ 
Some   little   good,   not   dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by-and- 

by;  •      uv    A 

For  whatever  men  say  m  blind- 
ness, 
And  in  spite  of  the  fancies  of 
youth, 
There's    nothing    so    kingly    as 
kindness 
And     nothing     so     royal     as 
truth." 


A  whole  lot  of  people  are  not  con- 
tent     with      their      lot      until      they 
get  a  whole  lot  more. 
— o — 

What  this  country  needs  now,  pos- 
sibly more  than  any  thing  else,  is 
fewer  bills  passed  and  more  bills 
paid. 

— o — 

The  best  test  of  a  woman's  devo- 
tion to  her  husband  is  to  ask  him  to 
go  to  a  store  and  match  a  piece  of 
cloth  for  her. 

— o — 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  one 
swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer.  But 
one  swallow  has  broken  many  a  New 
Year's  resolution. 

I  see  it  stated  that  out  west 
"they  have  formed  an  organization  to 
keep  women  out  of  politics.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  dry  up  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  dipping  the  water 
out  with   a   teaspoon.        I   will   never 


live  to  see  it,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
this  country  will  have  a  woman  pres- 
ident some  day.  She  will  make  a 
good  one,  too,  I  opine. 

A  doctor  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  within  ten  years  the  entire  coun- 
try will  have  gone  nudist.  I  never 
dreamed  that  taxes  would  eventually 
strip  us  of  everything. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  a 
newspaper  publisher  I  got  a  dollar  a 
word  for  something  I  wrote.  I  wrote 
"Please  remit,"  and  the  fellows 
would  come  in  and  pay  me  the  $2 
they  owed. 

— o — 

Just  think  of  it.  Four  million  au- 
tomobiles were  produced  in  this 
country  last  year.  That  looks  like 
a  pedestrian,  to  preserve  his  life,  has 
one  chance  in  four  million.  Drive 
carefully  and  save  a  life. 

Senator  Borah's  recommendation 
that  the  Republican  party  look  west- 
ward for  its  quickest  rebirth  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  a  section  that  al- 
ready has  suffered  pitilessly  from 
drought,  grasshoppers  and  other 
pests. 

— o — 

The  papers  are  telling  a  story  of 
a  young  girl  about  to  be  married, 
who  told  the  young  man  that  she  had 
a  confession  to  make.  He  told  her 
to  go  ahead.  "I  think  you  ought  to 
know,  I  am  a  confirmed  dyspeptic," 
she  said.  "That  is  perfectly  all 
right   with    me,"   he   said.        "You   go 
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ahead  and  go  to  your  church  and  I'll 
go  to  mine." 

— o — 

An  elderly  gentleman  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day  that  "It  feels  fine 
to  be  84."  So  it  does.  And  it  feels 
fine  to  be  any  other  age  you  may 
have.  But  the  trouble  is  no  one  has 
yet  discovered  a  way  to  make  any 
period  of  life  permanent. 
— o — 

From  newspaper  accounts  Al  Smith 
is  still  pouting,  and  showing  signs 
of  discontent  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  President  Roosevelt.  Al's 
song,  "Sidewalks  of  New  York," 
should  be  changed  to  "I'm  Crying 
Myself  to  Sleep." 

— o — 

One  of  life's  problems,  which  have 
come  down  through  the  ages,  seems 
to  be  how  some  men,  linked  up  with 
some  women,  can  keep  out  of  prison. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  some  would- 
be  good  women  can  keep  out  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  living  with  some  so- 
called  men.  These  problems  have 
not  been  solved  up  to  the  present 
time — and  probably  never  will  be. 
— o — 

Upon  information  given  by  return- 
ing missionaries  that  there  is  now 
no  wild  men  in  Borneo,  the  Boston 
Herald  observes  on  "the  comfort  it 
would  afford  if  there  were  none  left 
for  the  deep  South  to  send  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate."  Why  pick  out  the 
South  to  peck  on.  Other  sections  of 
this  country  send  just  as  wild  men 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  ever  this  par- 


ticular section  ever  dreamed  of — 
and  in  some  instances  more  so. 
— o — 
If  all  the  so-called  Democrats  who 
are  flaring  up  in  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, for  self  aggrandizement  or  oth- 
er emolumentive  objectives,  get  off 
their  chests  the  burdens  of  their  op- 
positions, as  some  are  now  doing,  the 
Republicans  will  have  all  the  cam- 
paign ammunition  they  can  possibly 
use,  whether  they  find  a  suitable  can- 
didate or  not.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  these  anti-administration  Dem- 
ocrats are  hewing  out  large  bats  to 
crack  their  own  heads.  It  is  very 
much  like  Solomon  said:  "A  pru- 
dent man  f  oreseeth  the  evil  and  hid- 
eth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on, 
and  are  punished." 

A  Cornell  professor  says  "Beer 
makes  bad  food  taste  good."  If 
Limberger  cheese  was  a  bad  food  it 
certainly  did  back  in  the  80s.  Its 
tonic  effect  was  generally  recognized 
and  stirred  up  appetiite.  But  in 
those  old  days  when  lassitude  over- 
took a  man  in  the  first  warm  spell  of 
spring,  when  the  apple  blossoms 
made  gorgeous  bouquets  of  the  or- 
chards, there  was  another  tonic  with 
authority.  It  was  called  Bostetter's 
Bitters — or  something  like  that — 
whose  alcoholic  substance  was  said  to 
have  been  a  very  poor  grade  of  cheap 
whiskey.  Tn  the  rural  districts 
there  were  few  tin  safes  in  the  kitch- 
en that  did  not  have  a  bottle  of  it 
in  stock. 


"Failure  is  an  opportunity  to  more  intelligently  begin  again.' 
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A  PLEA  TO  SAVE  OLD  LANDMARKS 

By  Mary  W.  Scott,  Director,  William  Byrd  Branch,  A.  P.  V.  A. 


The  square  behind  the  John  Mar- 
shall High  School  about  to  be  acquir- 
ed by  the  city  for  use  as  an  athletic 
field  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
small  houses  of  little  interest,  the 
destruction  of  which  will  be  no  loss. 
Among  them,  however,  are  two 
buildings  unique  in  their  associa- 
tions, which  should  be  preserved  if 
possible.  Each  has  played  a  role 
far  greater  than  its  modest  appear- 
ance would  suggest. 

On  Leigh  Street,  near  the  corner 
of  Ninth,  stands  the  old  studio  of 
Edward  Virginius  Valentine,  an  art 
center  for  students  and  noted  visi- 
tors to  Richmond  for  more  than  50 
years;  and  on  Clay  Street,  three 
doors  from  the  corner  of  Eighth,  is 
the  only  house  now  standing  intact, 
in  which,  during  his  various  sojourns 
in  Richmond,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  actu- 
ally lived. 

"Cannot  the  city,  while  providing 
a  much-needed  athletic  field,  pre- 
serve and  utilize  these  two  buildings 
— the  studio  for  the  school  art  class- 
es, and  the  Poe  house  as  headquar- 
ters for  literary  clubs  and  school 
publications?"  ask  historically  mind- 
ed  Richmonders. 

The  latter  house  has  literary  as- 
sociations, not  only  with  Poe,  but 
with  his  friend,  Hugh  Pleasants,  ed- 
itor of  the  Richmond  Whig.  It  is  a 
simple  stuccoed  dwelling  with  dorm- 
er windows,  built  between  1823  and 
1833  when  the  lot — once  the  stable 
yard  of  the  Swan  Tavern — was  the 
property  of  Maria  Wiseham.  An 
early   tenant,   possibly  the   first,   was 


Dr.  Lewis  Webb  Chamberlayne,  a 
founder  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  and  also  remembered  as 
the  father  of  John  Hampden  Cham- 
berlayne. In  1833  Maria  Wiseham 
sold  this  house,  described  as  "her 
place  of  residence  on  K  Street,"  as 
Clay  was  then  called,  to  that  Thom- 
as Green  who  also  owned  the  hand- 
some Hayes-McCance  mansion  that 
once  adorned  the  corner  of  Leigh 
and  Eighth.  Five  years  later  Green 
sold  the  little  house  to  Hamilton 
Loughborough.  It  was  during  his 
ownership,  in  1848,  that  Poe  and  his 
friend,  Hugh  Pleasant,  kept  "bache- 
lor's hall"  here,  thus  rendering  the 
house  notable  for  all  time. 

The  next  owner,  William  Willis, 
sold  the  house  to  A.  W.  Nolting,  Jr., 
whom  many  older  inhabitants  remem- 
ber as  living  there.  Mr.  Nolting's 
father  had  retired  from  business  in 
Richmond  to  become  a  Hanover  Coun- 
ty planter  and  had  lived  at  "Rocky 
Mills."  the  beautiful  eighteenth  cen- 
tury house  that  his  great-nephew, 
Frederick  Nolting,  long  after  moved 
down  to  its  present  site  on  the  River 
Road. 

The  Valentine  studio,  set  back 
from  the  street  in  a  small  brick-wall- 
ed enclosure,  stands  on  the  site  of 
what  the  old  guide  books  called 
"French's  Garden."  The  building 
was  originally  the  carriage  house  of 
the  Hayes-McCance  mansion,  whose 
garden  was  filled  with  "heathen  dei- 
ties"— statuary  now  preserved  in  the 
Valentine  Museum  garden.  Mr.  Val- 
entine   brought    the    carriage    house 
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from  Mr.  McCance  in  August,  1871, 
in  order,  as  he  wrote  a  friend,  to 
have  a  place  with  light  and  room 
for  the  work  on  the  recumbent  sta- 
tue of  Lee. 

During    the    nearly    60    years    that 
he  worked  there  the  studio  was  vis- 
ited   by   every    distinguished    or    art- 
loving    visitor    to    Richmond.     Edwin 
Booth    came,     and     Joseph    Jefferson 
was    later   photographed   in   the    stu- 
dio, looking  at  the  bust  which  Valen- 
tine    had     made     of     Booth.     Oscar 
Wilde    came,    carrying   a   yellow   um- 
brella   lined    with    red.     Old    newspa- 
per files  give  accounts  of  the  visits  of 
people    as    varied    as    Winnie    Davis, 
1  Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  then   21 
years  old,    the     Marquis     of     Lome, 
General  John  Breckenridge,  and  Au- 
gustus   Lukeman,    sculptor    of    Stone 
Mountain.        The    Marquis   of   Lome, 
then      (1883)      Governor-General     of 
Canada,   was    anxious   that   his   wife, 
the  princess  Louise,  should  also  visit 
the   studio,    since,    "The    princess     is 
quite   an    accomplished    artist."        An 
amusing  touch  to  this  visit  was  that 
Governor     Cameron     was     unable     to 
welcome     the     distinguished     guests: 
"His    private     secretary     stated    that 
the    Governor    had    small-pox    in    his 
family    and    did    not    think    that    the 
Marquis  would   care  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  him." 

All  the  visitors  recorded  their  ad- 
miration of  the  Lee  statue  and  of 
the  Andromache,  now  in  the  Valen- 
tine Museum.  General  Sykes  wrote, 
after  a  visit  to  the  studio  during  the 
Confederate  Reunion  of  1896,  that 
Mr.  Valentine  was  inspired  to  do  the 
the  Andromache  by  the  sufferings 
and    heroism    of    the    women    of    the 


Confederacy,  and  that  he  planned  to 
leave  the  statue  to  the  women  of 
Richmond,  "that  their  posterity 
may  thereby  be  reminded  of  the  sor- 
rows, fortitude  and  endurance  of  the 
Southern  women  during  their  coun- 
try's greatest  trial." 

The    most    detailed    description    of 
the   benign   disorder   that   reigned   in 
the  studio   occurs  in  an  article  writ- 
ten in   German  for  the  Illinois  Staats- 
Zeitung,   translated   in   the   Richmond 
State,   March   21,   1891.     Too  long  to 
quote   in  full,  it  gives   an  inimitable 
picture  of  Mr.  Valentine  and  his  set- 
ting:    "His   atelier   is   a  curious   om- 
nium gatherum  of  the  oddest  objects, 
thrown   together    topsy-turvy,    so  that 
I  could  not  understand  how  he  could 
readily    get    at    anything    he    wished. 
Mr.    Valentine,  however,   assured  me 
that  he   knew  where  everything  was 
.  .  .  and     that     he     had     accustomed, 
himself     so    long    to    this    confusion 
that    he    would    be    positively    uncom- 
fortable  if     order     should     ever     be 
brought    of    chaos."     Follows    a    tre- 
mendous list  of  all  the  objects  he  no- 
ticed— books       piled       in       pyramids, 
busts    mingled    with     hanging     lamps 
"in  which  growing  plants  droop  their 
graceful     tendrils     and     twine     them 
around    the    broad     shoulders  ...  of 
tbe   hero,"     lathes,     joiners,     benches, 
clocks,     complete      skeletons,      stuffed 
antlers,  a   violin,   "on  which   he  plays 
with    considerable      ability,"      and      a 
number  of  his  own  poems  "of  which 
he   is   far  prouder  than  he   is   of  his 
immortal  works   in   marble." 

A  cosmopolitan  center  of  art  and 
culture  for  so  many  years,  the  little 
glass-fronted  building  shadowed  by 
old  trees  represents  an  epoch  in  taste 
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and  artistic  activity.  The  scene  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
where  the  recumbent  statue  of  Gen-  high  school,  and  would  surely  be 
eral  Lee  was  created,  it  should  be  an  heartily  approved  by  school  officials 
inspiration  to  the  art-classes  of  as  well  as  by  many  citizens  who  re- 
Richmond's  youth.  alize  the  short  sightedness  of  adver- 
The  saving  of  the  studio  and  of  tising  extensively  to  attract  tour- 
the  house  where  ^Poe  lived  would  fol-  ists  and  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
low  the  wise  precedent  set  when  the  ing  the  very  things  the  tourists  are 
John    Marshall    house   was    preserved  interested   in   seeing. 


I  WILL  NOT  DOUBT 


I  will  not  doubt,  though  all  my  ships  at  sea 

Come  drifting  home  with  broken  masts  and  sails; 
I  will  believe  the  hand  which  never  fails 

From  seeming  evil  worketh  good  for  me. 

And  though  I  weep  because  those  sails  are  tattered, 
Still  will  I  cry,  while  my  best  hopes  lie  shattered : 
"I  trust  in  Thee." 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  all  my  prayers  return 
Unanswered  from  the  still,  white  realm  above; 
I  will  believe  it  is  an  all-wise  love 

Which  has  refused  these  things  for  which  I  yearn ; 
And  though  at  times  I  cannot  keep  from  grieving, 
Yet  the  pure  ardor  of  my  fixed  believing 
Undimmed  shall  burn. 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  sorrows  fall  like  rain, 
And  troubles  swarm  like  bees  about  a  hive; 
I  will  believe  the  heights  for  which  I  strive 

Are  only  reached  by  anguish  and  by  pain; 

And  though  I  groan  and  writhe  beneath  my  crosses, 
I  yet  shall  see  through  my  severest  losses 
The  greater  gain. 

I  will  not  doubt.     Well  anchored  is  this  faith. 

Like  some  staunch  ship,  my  soul  braves  every  gale; 
So  strong  its  courage  that  it  will  not  quail 
To  breast  the  mighty  unknown  sea  of  deiath. 
0  may  I  cry,  though  body  parts  with  spirit, 
"I  do  not  doubt,"  so  listening  worlds  may  hear  it, 
With  my  last  breath. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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MR.  GROUNDHOG 


By  Clara  A.  Alexander, 

There  once  was  a  groundhog,  a 
clever  young  chap,  whose  skill  had 
evaded  each  snare  and  each  trap,  and 
who  settled  himself  for  a  long  win- 
ter's nap. 

He  slept  and  he  slept,  all  the  win- 
ter's months  through  with  nothing 
to  drink  and  nothing  to  chew;  so 
the  longer  he  slept,  the  thinner  he 
grew. 

At  length  he  awoke  in  his  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  said,  "I  believe  I'll 
take  a  look  around,  for  the  winter  is 
certainly  past,  I'll  be  bound." 

So  he  climbed  up  his  stair,  and  he 
poked  forth  his  snout.  Then  his 
head  followed  suit,  and  he  peered  all 
about,  while  quickly  the  rest  of  his 
body  came  out. 


in  Sunshine  Magazine 

The  sky  was  all  covered  with 
clouds  that  hung  low,  and  Mr. 
Groundhog  didn't  know  which  way  he 
should  go  (for  sleeping  so  long 
makes  one   stupid,  you  know). 

But  he  turned  him  about,  and  right 
there  where  he  stood  was  a  path  that 
meandered  away  through  the  wood, 
and  he  followed  its  windings  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

But  just  as  he  came  to  the  field 
on  the  right,  the  sun  through  the 
clouds  burst  out,  sparkling  and 
bright,  and  his  shadow  he  saw,  and 
his  heart  jumped  with  fright,  for 
he  knew  there'd  be  six  weeks  of  win- 
ter the  more,  so  quickly  he  fled  to  his 
own  humble  door.  I  hope  he'll  not 
not  sleep  as  long  as  before. 


HOW  YOUNG  ARE  YOU? 

The  twenties  are  the  moulding-  years  when  the  young  per- 
son forms  those  habits  that  shall  direct  his  career!  Then  he 
finishes  his  school  work,  stands  before  the  altar,  establishes  a 
home,  and  looks  the  world  in  the  face. 

The  thirities  are  are  the  years  of  discouragement.  It  is  a 
hard  and  trying  time  for  all.  It  is  a  time  of  battle  without 
the  poetry  and  dreams  of  youth. 

The  forties  are  the  years  of  vision,  when  a  man  finds  him- 
self, finishes  his  castles  in  the  air,  and  knows  the  value  of  his 
dreams. 

Life  comes  to  its  ripening  in  the  fifties.  These  should  be  the 
years  of  jubilee,  and  a  man  should  do  his  best  work  then. 

At  sixty  a  man  has  committed  enough  mistakes  to  make 
him  wise  far  above  his  juniors.  He  should  live  better  and  do 
better  work  than  in  any  decade  of  his  life.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  retire  in  the  sixties ;  the  world  has  need  of  his  wisdom. 

Some  of  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  done  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties.— -Robert  George. 
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morning  he  found  that  the  rats  had 
stolen  it.  But,  joy  of  joys!  It 
did  not  matter.  At  last  he  had  found 
a  way  to  currugate  iron,  and  he 
knew  that  his  problem  was  solved. 

Soon  after  he  had  his  lifeboat 
ready  for  service,  Joseph  Francis 
brought  in  all  but  one  of  the  two 
hundred  from  a  wrecked  ship.  Tne 
fctory  of  this  wonderful  achievement 
went  around  the  world.  Here  was  a 
man  who  had  won  out  simply  by 
sticking  to  it.  He  was  hailed  as  the 
founder  of  the  American  life-saving 
service.        Letters      of      appreciation 


poured  in  from  everywhere,  and 
nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  sent  him  medals  of  honor. 
Congress  voted  him  thanks.  Later, 
in  1890,  President  Harrison  bestowed 
upon  him  one  of  the  cohtliest  medals 
the  United  States  had  ever  granted. 
United  States  had  ever  grantd. 

Joseph  Francis  made  many  life- 
boats. His  first  one  stands  today  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton a  silent  exhorter  to  all  beholders. 
"Have  a  purpose!"  it  proclaims. 
"Live  for  something  that  will  be  of 
service  to  your  fellow  men." 


MY  HOPE 


May  I  but  have,  throughout  the  coming  year 
Courage  to  face  the  issues  without  fear, 
May  I  but  give  to  every  task  my  best; 
And  have,  as  evening  falls,  a  mind  at  rest. 

May  I  have  some  reward  for  what  I  do, 
And  of  the  things  that  re-create — a  few. 
Grant  that  I  may  supply  my  loved  ones'  need, 
And  fulfill  every  promise — by  the  deed. 

May  I  but  be  sincere ;  just  act  as  "me ;" 
Not  play  the  snob,  pretend  what  I  can't  be ; 
But  do  the  right  things  always,  everywhere, 
So  that  my  neighbors  say  of  me,  "He's  square." 

May  I  rate  worthy  by  what  each  neighbor  is ; 
Not  by  the  wealth  that  is,  or  is  not,  his. 
Sometimes,  as  men,  the  rich  don't  truly  ring; 
While  often  tattered  rags  may  robe  a  king. 

But  above  all,  may  I  just  play  the  game 
And  treat  success  or  failure  both  the  same. 
Not  vain  for  winning ;  or  at  failure  whine ; 
But  with  courageous  poise,  hold  life's  front  line. 


— Howard  M.  Reid. 
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THE  LIFEBOAT 


By  Inez 

Many  years  ago  a  small  lad  stood 
on  the  Massachusetts  seashore  look- 
ing resolutely  at '  the  foaming  waves. 
"You  have  cost  me  my  father  and 
mother,"  he  said.  "Some  of  these 
days  I  am  going  to  break  your  pow- 
er. I  shall  build  a  boat  to  help  lives 
at  sea." 

How  was  he  to  begin?  He  had  no 
money  and  no  influential  friends.  His 
sole  capital  was  health  and  brains. 
Somehow  these  must  serve.  Before 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  made  a 
life-boat,  the  very  first  one  of  its 
kind,  for  the  rescue  of  ship-wrecked 
people.  It  was  much  like  most  row- 
boats,  save  that  it  had  a  great  deal 
of  cork  about  it  to  give  it  buoyancy. 
It  was  a  considerable  success,  but  it 
did  not  fulfill  the  ideal  of  the  young 
inventor. 

He  knew  he  could  do  better.  Early 
and  late  he  worked  and  studied,  tak- 
ing what  employment  he  could  find. 
Finally  he  was  appointed  as  page  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  boys  in  America 
to  secure  such  a  post,  and  it  was  a 
happy  day  for  him  when  he  donned 
his  page's  uniform.  It  meant  the 
open  door  to  countless  opportunities, 
and  young  Joseph  Francis  determin- 
ed to  let  nothing  escape,  nor  did  he 
falter  in  his  resolve  to  conquer. 

In  1819,  one  of  his  rowboats,  a 
craft  designed  for  speed  and  light- 
ness, received  much  attention  at  a 
fair  held  in  Massachusetts  Mechan- 
ics Institute  in  Boston,  and  brought 
the  young  inventor  considerable 
prestige.       He  was   sought  by  those 


N.  McFee 

who  wanted  good  boats.  In  1830  he 
built  for  the  New  York  Boat  Club, 
the  first  yacht  ever  constructed  in 
America.  About  this  time  also  a 
group  of  Canadian  gentlemen  came 
to  him  to  build  a  racing  rowboat,  to 
be  tried  out  against  some  renowned 
English  competitors.  Joseph  Franc- 
is gladly  accepted  the  commission, 
and  subsequently  his  cork-lined  boat, 
The  Eagle,  won  an  easy  victory  over 
its  Brtiish  rivals. 

All  this  was  enough,  but  to  the 
young  inventor  it  meant  simply  the 
money  to  work  upon  the  object  of 
his  desire— a  boat  which  could  not  be 
crushed  on  the  rocks  when  the  waves 
roared  their  angriest.  Wood  would 
never  do,  of  that  he  felt  assured.  "I 
shall  have  to  use  iron,"  he  said  de- 
terminedly. "Iron  for  a  boat!"  his 
friends  scoffed.  "What  nonsene! 
Such  a  vast  amount  of  wood  would 
be  needed  to  float  the  iron  that  the 
boat  could  not  be  propelled."  And  be- 
cause Joseph  Francis  stuck  to  his 
decision  they  thought  him  daft. 

Their  opinion,  however,  mattered 
little  to  the  inventor.  For  a  year 
he  concentrated  on  how  to  make  iron 
float,  denying  himself  all  but  abso- 
lute necessities,  and  meeting  only 
failure  after  failure.  At  length  a 
day  came  when  he  was  spent  and 
hungry.  He  had  only  twenty-five 
cents  in  the  world,  and  he  was  out 
of  material.  Thirteen  cents  went 
for  a  piece  of  iron,  the  balance  for 
bread.  Then  he  plunged  into  his  ex- 
periments so  heartily  that  most  of 
the     bread     went     untasted.     In    the 
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GUESSED  WRONG 


(The  Orphans'  Friend 

A  smart  school  teacher  told  the  mo- 
ther of  six-year-old  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son that  she  had  better  take  him  out 
of  school  because  he  was  too  dumb 
to  learn.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
later  a  smart  railroad  executive  sent 
a  message  via  his  office  boy  to  this 
same  Edison,  who  called  to  show  an 
early  invention,  that  he  (the  railroad 
man)  had  no  time  to  waste  on  fools. 
A  teacher  trained  to  develop  minds 
and  a  railroad  executive  trained  to 
contact  and  appraise  men  did  a  very 
poor  job  of  judging,  as  all  the  world 
now  knows. 

Destiny  was  written  in,  through 
and  round  Thomas  A.  Edison  all  the 
time.  Back  of  the  apparencies  were 
realities  never  dreamed  of  in  the  for- 
mative days  of  Edison.  All  the  time 
great  things  were  under  way  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  little  chuckle-head 
boy  and  those  seeing  him  daily  knew 
it  not.  Directly  most  of  us  are  con- 
stantly playing  the  role  of  judge  and 
missing  it  as  badly  as  the  two  who 
misread  the  budding  "Wizard  of 
Menlo  Park". 

Why  should  one  judge  harshly  or 
critically  when  it  is  a  much  demon- 
strated fact  that  some  of  the  greatest 
successes  started  with  apparent — ev- 
en actual — failures?  Why  throw  peo- 
ple incontinently  in  the  class  of  crim- 
inals and  bad  actors  because  of  spe- 
cific acts  viewed  from  the  angle  of 
dislike  and  prejudice?  How  are  we 
to  know  for  certainty  that  a  given 
man  is  not  doing  the  best  lie  can 
when  there  seems  to  be  an  even  bet 


and  Masonic  Journal) 

that  he  is  deliberately  doing  the 
worst  he  can? 

Two  considerations  should  come  in- 
to the  situation  here.  One  is  that 
each  person  without  exception  finds 
himself  from  time  to  time  misjudged. 
This  should  make  any  man  sympa- 
thetic at  least  with  other  men.  An- 
other is  that  try  as  one  may  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  perfect.  You  know 
how  it  is.  If  only  the  man  who  has 
never  sinned  or  erred  were  permitted 
to  cast  the  first  stone,  there  would 
never  be  a  casting  of  stone. 

The  world  is  getting  better.  The 
Grand  Plan  cannot  fail.  Men  cannot 
stop  it,  but  it  is  given  them  as  a 
blessed  privilege  and  prerogative  to 
speed  evolution  through  co-operation 
and  brotherly  love.  Every  expres- 
sion of  ill-will  and  indifference  is  of 
human  origin.  Only  love  is  the  di- 
vine expression. 

No  man  is  ever  going  to  prosper 
by  kicking  his  neighbor,  by  throwing 
refuse  over  the  fence  in  the  neigh- 
bor's yard,  by  trying  to  high  hat  or 
put  the  neighbor  in  an  arbitrarily  de- 
tsrrnined  place,  by  cheating  the 
neighbor  or  making  life  hard  for  him 
in  any  way.  The  law  of  love  never 
demonstrates  through  envy,  distrust, 
selfishness,  indiu^rence^  or  other 
bruising-  agencies.  What  is  sowed 
sr.ust  be  reaped.  The  laws  of  the 
Mcd:s  and  Persians  were  called  im- 
mutable, but  they  were  never  as  im- 
mutable, as  this  law  of  love. 

The  best  start  any  man  may  make 
in  the  matter  of  improving  the  world 
is  within  himself.     He  must  get  right 
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before  he  is  capable  of  setting  any 
other  right.  Clay  may  or  may  not 
have  said  "I'd  rather  be  right  than 
President"  but  no  nobler  or  more  sen- 
sible utterance  could  be  made.  No 
one  can  live  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
line  with  such  sentiment  but  only  a 
fool  consciously  violates  it. 


The  other  day  President  Roosevelt 
said  something  about  being  a  good 
neighbor.  We  are  finding  out  more 
clearly  every  day  that  every  man  has 
every  other  man  for  a  neighbor  and 
to  be  good  to  your  neighbor  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  each 
one  a  good  neighbor  to  you. 


"Good  resistance  is  the  first  and  best  line  of  defense." 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  INDIAN 

(The  Tribune,  Beaver  City,  Nebraska) 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
the  great  debt  the  world  owes  the 
American  aborigines.  Or  had  you 
forgotten  that  to  them  must  be  giv- 
en credit  for  discovering  corn,  or 
maize,  as  our  forefathers  were  taught 
to  call  it.  Can  you  trace  any  great- 
er benefits  than  we  derive  from  corn, 
bequeathed  to  the  white  race  by  the 
Indians. 

Corn  is  a  mighty  interesting  study 
and  a  little  history  of  its  origin  is 
well  worth  while.  Just  as  far  back 
as  we  can  get  into  history,  we  find 
that  corn  is  American,  through  and 
through.  It  originated  on  this  con- 
tinent, in  the  warm  tropics,  where  it 
must  have  never  found  a  sample  of 
the  wild  kind.  Corn  was  one  of  the 
stand  bys  of  ancient  Indian  tribes  of 
Central  America  and  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  may  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Mound  Build- 
ers far  into  what  in  now  the  United 
States.  Archaeologists  have  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  water 


bottles  that  long  ago  were  decorated 
with  ears  of  corn ;  and  ears  of  corn  are 
carved  upon  the  stone  ruins  in  Peru 
that  existed  long  before  Columbus 
discovered  America. 

Columbus  took  the  grains  of  corn 
to  Europe,  and  from  Spain  corn 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  first 
settlers  in  Virginia  found  the  In- 
dians growing  corn  there.  In  1804 
Lewis  and  Clark,  in  their  expedition 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  found 
the  Indians  along  the  Missouri  river 
growing  corn  and  squashes.  And 
when  they  reached  a  point  near  what 
is  now  Bismark,  N.  D.,  their  expedi- 
tion of  half -starved  men  was  unable 
to  go  farther  until  the  Indians  trad- 
ed them  seventy  baskets  of  corn. 

Other  races  have  given  us  much, 
but  we  doubt  if,  taken  as  a  whole 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  is  as 
ITreat  as  it  should  be  to  the  Indians, 
the  first  Americans,  who  gave  us 
corn. 
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SKIING  THROUGH  SPACE 


By  James 

A  forest  of  skis,  a  confusion  of 
sound  a  vision  of  gayety — the  scene 
at  any  railway-  station  in  Montreal 
or  Ottawa,  any  winter  weekend. 
Shrill  calls,  impatient  stamping,  a 
craning  of  necks  over  the  railway 
tracks,  till  the  clanging  bell  announ- 
ces the  train's  arrival.  Then  a 
stampede  of  sticks  and  humans  for 
the  carriage  doors,  careful  maneu- 
vering so  that  long  skis  do  not  break 
in  the  train's  doorways,  the  conduc- 
tor's whistle,  and  the  local  trains 
north,  east  and  west  are  off  with  ski- 
ers, headed  for  the  snowclad  hills. 

To  anyone  skeptical  of  the  fact 
that  skiing  is  now  probably  the  most 
popular  winter  sport,  a  winter  visit 
to  Ottawa  or  Montreal  is  reccomend- 
ed,  for  those  cities  have  about  the 
highest  ratio  of  skiers  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  Ottawa,  with  but  126,- 
000  citizens,  boasts  of  many  ski 
clubs,  including  several  with  two  or 
three  thousand  members.  Any  point 
in  the  northeastern  United  States  or 
Canada,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
snow,  will  do  to  see  how  popular  ski- 
ing has  become  in  recent  years. 

Speed  has  undoubtedly  played  a 
large  part  in  popularizing  this  sport, 
still  comparatively  new  to  the  North 
American  continent.  In  an  age 
when  every  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  is  being  speeded 
up,  a  sport  which  has  possibilities  of 
developing  speeds  of  nearly  a  mile  a 
minute  without  mechanical  means,  is 
bound   to   have    a   growing  following. 

It  is  a  long  call  from  the  early 
days     of     this     original     Norwegian 


Montagues 

sport,  when  skiing  on  this  continent 
was  largely  confined  to  championship 
ski  jumps  at  mountain  winter  re- 
sorts, to  today  when  skiing  is  a  pop- 
ular sport  in  level  country  as  well 
as  the  most  mountainous  regions.  No 
longer  does  a  flat  region  with  a  good 
fall  of  snow  hinder  the  skier  from 
exhilirating  outdoor  exercise.  Cross 
country  ski  jaunts  and  skijoring 
have  been  developed.  Horses,  auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles,  even  airplanes, 
have  been  found  satisfactory  means 
of  adding  to  the  zest  of  skiing  in 
those   regions  where  hills  are  few. 

Nor  have  skiers  stopped  at  gently 
slopping  hills,  the  most  suitable  ski- 
ing terrain.  Mountains  have  been 
invaded  to  test  the  skill  of  skiers  on 
the  upward,  arduous  climb,  and  on 
the  much  faster  downward  route, 
when  treacherous  snowbanks  and 
sudden  precipitous  ledges  must  be 
avoided  by  speeding  skiers. 

And  where  the  natural  element  of 
speed  has  not  been  so  readily  availa- 
ble, the  artificial  has  been  built. 
There  are  few  greater  thrills  than 
skiing  down  an  iced  toboggan  slide, 
alone,  or  in  tandem  with  other  ski- 
ers, as  is  sometimes  done  down  the 
famous  Quebec  toboggan  run.  Ski 
towers  have  been  built  for  jumps 
where  the  natural  contour  of  the  re- 
gion did  not  allow  for  a  sail  through 
space  from  great  heights  to  distant 
valleys. 

Skiing  is  an  individual  sport,  but 
a  skier  nearly  always  moves  in  com- 
pany with  other  skiers.  Which  ac- 
counts for  the  many  ski  clubs  which 
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have  been  formed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  These 
clubs  often  maintain  club  houses,  as 
well  as  cabins,  on  the  ski  trails  with 
sleeping  quarters  and  dining  facili- 
ties. In  heavily  wooded  country,  ex- 
pert club  skiers,  with  machetes  and 
axes,  clear  the  trails  for  other  mem- 
bers to  follow. 

Log  fires  burn  and  hot  meals  are 
always  ready  at  the  ski  cabins  in  the 
hills  for  those  who  like  a  ski  trail 
which  takes  more  than  a  few  hours 
to  complete.  Week-ends  are  fre- 
quntly  spent  by  enthusiastic  skiers 
in  slipping  on  their  long  wooden 
shoes  to  these  distant,  snow-sur- 
rounded hillslide  cabins,  where  the 
out-of-doors  gives  place  to  urban 
life. 

Skiing  knows  no  age.  It  is  popu- 
lar with  kiddies  under  ten  and  with 
their  parents.  On  the  ski  trails  even 
those  who  have  nearly  reached  their 
alloted  span  of  three  score  and  ten 
have  been  met.  Saturdays  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  in  thousands, 
take  to  their  skis  wherever  the  snow 
lies  deep  enough  to  make  good  trav- 
eling. 

It  is  natural  that  with  a  growing 
popularity  ski  styles  should  also 
evolve.  Today  long  Norwegian  ski 
pants  are  worn  by  both  the  fair  sex 
and  the  strong  sex.  Wide  and  some- 
what baggy  towards  the  bottom, 
stepped  into  ski  boots  of  various 
lengths,  the  ski  pants  add  speed  and 
style  to  the  sport.  Windbreakers  of 
similar  color  as  the  trousers,  or  oth- 
er color,  often  bright,  are  worn,  top- 
ped with  a  gay  scarf  and  a  tarn  of 
regulation  ski  cap.  Boots  which 
reach   to   the   knees,    or    merely   half 


that  high,  of  pliable,  waterproof  lea- 
ther, large  enough  for  several  pairs 
of  heavy  woolen  socks,  are  worn. 
Skis  are  strapped  on  with  leather 
thongs  and  metal  clasps.  And  even 
the  ski  sticks,  with  which  the  skier 
propels  himself  along  a  level  stretch 
or  on  the  upgrade  of  a  hill,  are  now 
colorful,  appearing  most  like  the 
hard  rock  candy  sticks  of  childhood 
days. 

Long  ski  trails  require  rucksacks, 
with  extra  sweaters,  hot  drinks,  and 
in  the  mountains,  ropes  and  other 
implements  of  the  mountain  climber. 
A  day's  skiing  is  usual,  but  experts 
make  longer  trips. 

The  Laurentian  Mountains  of  Que- 
bec are  the  most  popular  skiing  ter- 
ritory on  the  continent,  easily  reach- 
ed by  motor  as  well  as  train  and  air 
via  Montreal.  Ottawa's  vicinity  is 
also  attracting  many  visitors,  while 
northern  Ontario  including  the  Mus- 
koka  Lakes  region  has  its  followers. 
In  the  New  England  states  skiing 
has  made  inroads,  and  summer  re- 
sorts have  opened  for  the  winter  sea- 
son. Farther  west  Banff,  Revl- 
elstolke,  and  Jasper  are  well  known 
winter  resorts  where  skiing  is  an  im- 
portant pastime. 

These  are  the  main  regions  where 
skiers  gather,  because  of  special  na- 
tural advantages  for  the  skier.  But 
most  regions  with  a  good  supply  of 
snow  make  good  skiing  country;  with 
hills,  so  much  the  better. 

Skiing  is  easy.  That  is  another 
factor  which  has  made  it  popular. 
Nor  is  it  dangerous,  though  a  few 
falls  come  in  a  season's  skiing,  es- 
pecially to  the  novice.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of   individual   accomplishment,   of 
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balance,  some  nerve,  mostly  practice.  space, 
Once  mastered  it  always  has  the  ment. 
thrill    of    speed,    of   winging   through 


the    rhythm   of  birdlike   move- 


It  takes  less  time  to  do  a  thing  right  than  it  does  to  explain 
why  you  did  it  wrong. — Exchange. 


UPSET 


By  W. 

Pete  Stevens  came  out  of  the  dress- 
ing room  at  Northeastern  University. 
As  he  moved,  he  could  feel  the  waxy 
crinkle  of  the  telegram  in  his  pock- 
et. Beside  him,  his  roommate  Bob 
Lauber,  left  tackle  on  the  freshman 
team,  spoke.  "Well,  we  trimmed  that 
Cortland  gang  right  handsomely. 
You  sure  looked  like  a  whirlwid, 
Pete." 

Thinking  of  the  telegram  in  his 
pocket,  Pete  did  not  listen.  Bob,  he 
thought,  would  probably  fail  to  un- 
erstand.  "Bob,"  Pete  said,  "listen  to 
me  a  minute.  We've  been  friends, 
haven't  we?     Good  friends,  I  mean?" 

Bob  smiled,  the  sort  of  smile  that 
made  you  feel  that  if  there  were 
something  mighty  serious  to  be  faced, 
you'd  like  to  have  Bob  Lauber  near- 
by. "Sure,"  he  answered.  "Since 
high   school.     Why?" 

Pete  reached  a  hand  into  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat.  "Well,  I'm.  quit- 
ting Northeastern."  A  shade  of  re- 
bellion crept  into  his  voice. 

"You're  crazy,  Pete,"  Bob  snapped 
incredulously.  "What  do  you  want 
to  do  that  for?  And  where  are  you 
going?" 


R.  Van  Meter 

"Dickson,"  Pete  answered.  "Got 
the  telegram  this  moring.  Transfer 
will  be  okayed  whenever  I  put  it 
through." 

Bob  strode  along  for  a  minute  or 
two,  just  looking  at  the  ground. 
"Guess  you'll  play  football  down 
there,  huh?" 

"Sure,  why  not?"  Pete  kicked  a 
stone  out  of  the  road.  "Anyway,  they 
don't  want  me  here.  Coach  sends  me 
in  for  a  measly  five  minutes  this 
game;  last  one  he  pulled  a  star  out 
two  minutes  before  the  quater  ended 
and  let  me  go  in  so  he  could  rest! 
Look  at  the  big  squad  they  have  up 
here.  Unless  you're  the  coach's  pet, 
you  haven't  a  chance.  Down  at 
Dickson — " 

"I  know,"  Bob  interrupted,  "they'll 
have  the  band  out  to  meet  your  train 
and  Pop  Moran  '11  turn  handsprings 
to  get  you."  There  was,  in  spite  of 
the  sarcasm,  something  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed in  his  tone.  As  though 
Pete  were  showing  a  chink  of  weak- 
ness, a  flaw  that  Bob  was  loath  to 
see.  "Well,  all  right,  you're  going 
then,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Pete  grabbed  his   arm.  "You  think 
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I'm  quitting,  don't  you 7''  he  asked 
furiously. 

Bob  thrust  his  roommate's  hand 
away.  "Yes,  that's  what  I  think. 
Whenever  the  competition  has  got- 
ten too  keen,  you've  quit." 

Without  an  answer,  Pete  strode  off. 
Bob  remembered  how  they  had  come 
to  Northeastern.  Both  of  them  got 
positions  on  the  frosh  team;  Bob  in 
the  line  and  Pete  at  right  half.  Their 
first  game  was  with  Raleigh.  Bob 
saw  it  all  again  clearly.  For  twenty 
minutes,  Raleigh,  with  enthusiastic, 
workmanlike  zeal,  went  about  the 
job  of  stopping  Northeastern.  In 
that  time  they  piled  up  thirty  points 
without  being  scored  on.  A  tiny 
trickle  of  blood  ran  annoyingly  f rom 
Bob's  nose,  his  left  hand  ached  where 
someone  had  stepped  on  it,  but  he 
was  enjoying  himself.  Raleigh  had 
a  man-size  team. 

Then  he  saw  Pete  fold  up.  A 
tackle  by  the  end  set  Pete  down 
hard  and  he  did  not  get  up  after- 
wards. Bob  ran  over  to  him,  began 
to  pump  his  arms.  Old  Charley, 
the  trainer,  dashed  out.  Shoving 
smelling  salts  under  Pete's  nose, 
Charley  bent  over  him.  He  flipped 
Pete's  eyelids  back.  Bob  shuddered. 
It  seemed  really  bad  and  yet,  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  tackle 
had  not  looked  vicious.  Charley  was 
gazing  down  at  Pete  with  an  odd 
air  of  suspicion. 

"How  is  he,  Doc?"  Bob  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Well,"  Charley's  dry,  raucous 
voice  was  clearly  audible  all  over  the 
field,  "If  he's  hurt  as  bad  as  he 
looks,  he  can't  play.  But,"  and  the 
voice   was    cutting   as    steel    "If   he's 


n>ot  hurt  as  bad  as  he  looks,  he 
shouldn't  ever  play!" 

Bob's  fists  clenched  with  anger. 
Was  Old  Charley  accusing  Pete  of 
faking?     Was   he? 

Pete  came  to  in  the  dressingroom, 
but  there  was  no  mark  on  him  to 
indicate  any  injury.  However,  he 
did  not  play  in  the  second  half.  Bob 
never  questioned  him  about  it.  He 
did  not  want  to  know.  Thereafter, 
the  Northeastern  frosh  coach  rarely 
used  Pete  unless  he  had  to  do  so. 

And  now  Pete,  instead  of  staying 
to  fight  the  situation,  had  decided  to 
transfer.  Not  that  there  was  any 
particular  virtue,  thought  Bob,  in 
staying  at  Northeastern,  but  still, 
somewhere  and  sometime,  Pete  would 
have  to  meet  the  issue  involved.  In 
which  case  Northeastern  would  serve 
just  as  well  as  Dickson. 

But  at  mid-term,  Pete  went  down 
to  the  smaller  school.  Bob  accompan- 
ied him  to  the  station  cheerfully,  to 
Pete's   obvious   surprise. 

"We're  still  friends,  then?"  Pete 
asked    rather    doubtfully. 

"Of  course.     Why  not?" 

Pete  fiddled  with  the  catch  on  his 
bag.  "Oh,  you  know,"  -  he  said. 
"You  seem  to  think  I'm  quitting  or 
something  because — " 

"Don't  be  a  cloop,  Pete!"  Bob  in- 
terrupted. "Maybe  I  do  think  you're 
doing  the  wrong  thing.  What  of  it? 
If   we're  friends,   does   it  matter?" 

At  Dickson,  grizzled  Pop  Moran, 
coach  of  football,  was  glad  to  see 
Pete.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "you 
won't  be  able  to  play  on  the  varsity 
until  you've  been  here  a  year.  Those 
are  intercollegiate   rules." 

Pete  understood  all  that.  He  would 
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be  a  junior,  then,  before  he  could 
take  a  place  on  the  team.  Well,  ev- 
en so,  he  thought,  it  was  better  than 
staying  at  Northeastern,  where  the 
coaches  had  a  grudge  against  him. 

His  sophomore  year  passed  away 
uneventfully.  On  the  scrub  team, 
Pete  swiftly  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  hard  man  to  stop.  Among 
the  lowly  scrubs,  Pete  sparkled  like 
a  diamond  in  a  coal  pile.  Somehow, 
though,  he  felt  that  Pop  Moran  nev- 
er quite  took  him  seriously,  never  re- 
garded his  efforts  with  the  same  at- 
tention that  he  devoted  to  several  of 
the  youngsters  on  the  frosh  team; 
Eyck,  Hill  and  Rosen.  Pete  knew 
that  next  year,  when  he  would  be 
eligible  for  the  varsity,  those  other 
youngsters  were  going  to  be  his  main 
competitors. 

Occasionally,  during  that  year,  he 
had  letters  from  Bob  Lauber.  One  of 
them  had  some  startling  news  in  it. 
"Pete,"  Bob  had  written,  "here's 
something  that  hasn't  been  made 
public  yet.  Dickson  is  going  to  be  on 
next  year's  Northeastern  schedule! 
Second  game  of  the  season.  So  grab 
yourself  a  place  on  Pop  Moran's 
team,  fellow.  I  can't  quite  picture 
you  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  but 
we'll  see." 

Sure  enough,  when,  a  few  months 
later,  the  Northeastern  schedule  was 
released,  Dickson  had  the  second 
game.  The  summer  passed.  Early 
in  September,  Pete  had  a  card  from 
Bob.  "Remember  the  Northeastern 
fracas,"  his  friend  wrote.  "And  no 
quitting  this  time."  Pete  flushed 
angrily.  Did  Bob  think  that  was 
funny,  or  was  he  intentionally  being 
insulting? 


Pete,  as  he  trotted  out  on  the  field 
for  the  first  practice  had  another  of 
Bob's  postcards  making  a  stiff  square 
underneath  his  sweat  shirt.  Delib- 
erately, he  had  placed  it  there,  want- 
ing to  be  reminded  of  its  presence 
with  every  movement  he  made.  For 
this  time  Bob  had  written,  "Look  out 
for  October  12,  when  Northeastern 
welcomes  Dickson  to  the  chopping 
block.  And  Pete,  be  sure  you  don't 
get  sick  on  the  11th." 

Angry  clear  through,  Pete  went 
fgedly  to  work.  His  slashing 
dives  at  the  tackling  dummy  carried 
such  vicious  force  that  presently  Pop 
Moran  strolled  up  and  drawled, 
"You  must  have  been  drinking  wild 
cow's  milk  this  past  summer,  Pete." 

Pete  grinned  and  wiped  the  sweat 
out  of  his  eyes.  "No.  Just  want  to 
be  in  shape  for  that  Northeastern 
game." 

Against  Overton,  Pete  was  in  the 
starting  line  up.  Overton  had  a 
smart,  fast  outfit  and  before  the  first 
quarter  was  ended,  they  had  scored 
twice  on  Dickson.  Pete  was  limping 
a  little.  He  cast  beseeching  glances 
toward  the  immobile  Pop  Moran  on 
the  side  lines.  The  limp  grew  worse, 
more  noticeable,  until  it  was  appar- 
ent even  to  the  grandstands.  Pop 
finally  sent  Ben  Rosen  in  as  Overton 
began  another  long  march  downfield. 
"Sorry,  Pop,"  he  muttered,  hob- 
bling up  to  get  his  blanket.  He 
walked  painfully;  even  from  twenty 
yards  away  you  could  see  how  much 
it  hurt  him. 

Pop  Moran,  oddly,  was  unsympa- 
thetic. "Forget  it,  Stevens,"  he 
said  curtly.  "I've  been  expecting 
this.     Let   the   trainer    fix   your   leg." 
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Pop's  face  bore  the  grimace  of  one 
Who  has  unexpectedly  bitten  into  an 
tmripe  persimmon. 

Bob's  card  was  in  the  mail  Mon- 
day morning.  "So  it's  your  leg  now, 
it  is,  fellow?"  he  wrote.  "How  about 
getting  pneumonia  or  housemaid's 
knee  in  case  you  are  thinking  of 
ducking  our  little  date  for  Saturday 
afternoon?  Better  have  a  good  alibi 
ready."  Pete  ripped  the  card  into 
little  pieces  and,  trembling  slightly 
with  fury,  flung  them  into  the  fire- 
place. 

At  practice  in  the  following  days, 
Pete  was  a  sullen,  driving  automa- 
ton. Pop  was  giving  the  squad 
stiff  workouts,  getting  them  ready 
for  the  Northeastern  game.  His 
eyes  seldom  rested  on  Pete  with  ei- 
ther interest  or  approval. 

Once,  Pop  called  Barney  Lucas, 
captain  of  the  varsity,  into  his  office. 
"Barney,"  the  coach  said,"  "you've 
seen  enough  of  Pete  Stevens  in  the 
past  year  to  have  some  ideas  about 
him.  The  boy  is  a  potential  star 
and  yet,  he's  got  a  streak  that  makes 
him  lie  down  and  quit  if  the  team 
has  to  fight.  How  do  you  figure  it?" 

Barney  looked  thoughtfully  at  his 
big,  freckled  hands.  "Well,  Pop, 
some  of  the  fellows  would  call  Pete 
'yellow' — some  of  them  that  haven't 
got  much  sense,  ayway.  But  I  think 
Pete  is  just  unsure  of  himself  and 
he's  afraid  that  in  a  tight  place  he 
won't  go  on.  So  whenever  it  looks 
like  he's  facing  a  test,  he  conveni- 
ently gets  a  headache,  or  a  bad  leg, 
or  something  else." 

Pop  grunted.  "Wish  I  could 
think  of  a  way  to  cure  him,"  he  said. 

Pete  sank  down  into  the  group  of 


Dickson  substitutes  huddled  along 
the  side  line.  The  sun  warmed  the 
turf,  the  old  familiar  turf  of  North- 
eastern stadium.  He  saw  the  Dick- 
son team  sweep  forward  for  the 
kick-off.  The  ball  glinted  as  it  turn- 
ed over  lazily  in  the  air.  Northeast- 
ern was  stopped  on  their  thirty-five 
after  a  beautiful  run  back  of  the 
kick. 

Pop  Moran  was  watching  closely. 
Dickson's  backfield  was  made  up  of 
the  stars  of  the  previous  year's  frosh 
team,  Eyck,  Hill  and  Rosen,  plus 
Barney  Lucas,  the  veteran  quarter. 
Pop  could  see  that  they  were  a  lit- 
tle nervous.  He  should  have  started 
Pete  Stevens,  perhaps.  No,  he  could 
not  count  en  Pete,  and  this  game  was 
bound  to  be  tough.  Pop  leaned  for- 
ward anxiously.  Eyck  seemed  daz- 
ed. He  had,  Pop  knew,  been  hit 
hard  on  the  first  play.  But  appar- 
ently he  was  not  recovering  as  he 
should.  Pop  sighed.  It  was  a  bad 
break  for  Dickson. 

"Stevens!"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
substitute  string.  Pete  jumped  up, 
flinging  off  his  blanket.  "D'ye  want 
me,  sir?"  he  asked,  as  though  it  must 
be  a  mistake. 

Pop  nodded,  beckoning  him  closer. 
"You  go  in  for  Eyck,"  he  ordered. 
Then,  his  voice  hot  and  stabbing,  Pop 
rasped,  "and,  short  of  a  broken  neck, 
you  stay  in  there  until  I  give  the 
word!" 

Northeastern  had  the  ball.  Pete 
faded  back  to  his  defensive  position. 
He  saw  Bob  grin  at  him  sardonical- 
ly from  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
but  he  made  no  sign  of  recognition. 
The  play  swung  into  motion  with 
the    usual    superb    Northeastern    pre- 
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cision.  A  wide  end  run  to  his  side 
of  the  line,  Pete  diagnosed  swiftly 
and  moved  in  to  cut  it  down.  He 
was  reaching  for  the  runner  when 
one  of  the  interference  blocked  him 
savagely  and  Pete  hit  the  ground 
with  stunning  force.  The  play  roll- 
ed on,  Hill  stopping  it  after  a  big 
gain.  Pete  lurched  to  his  feet,  grog- 
gy. Someone  brushed  roughly  by 
him.  sneering,  "Come  on,  cream  puff, 
get  up!  That  was  just  the  begin- 
ning of  your  licking!"  Pete  stared 
into  the  cold  blue  eyes  of  Bob  Lau- 
ber. 

Twice  Northeastern  cracked  the 
line.  By  that  time  she  was  deep  in 
Dickson  territory.  Every  opportun- 
ity he  could  make,  Bob  Lauber  was 
flinging  sarcastic  remarks  at  Pete. 
"When  you  going  to  get  one  of  your 
special  headaches,  Pete,  and  ask  to 
be  excused?"  he  would  inquire.  Or, 
after  a  series  of  hammerings  that 
carried  the  ball  against  a  stubborn 
defense  to  Dickson's  five  yard  mark, 
"Come  on,  Pete,  sprain  your  ankle 
and  get  it  over  with!"  he  begged 
mockingly. 

Pete  was  too  full  of  rage  to  trust 
himself  to  make  an  answer.  The 
sharp,  stinging  barbs  of  his  old 
roommate  drove  him  to  a  pitch  of  ac- 
tion he  had  never  reached  befoi'e. 
The  Northeastern  quarter,  coolly 
sizing  up  their  chances  for  a  touch- 
down, decided  to  sweep  Pete's  end 
again.  It  was  a  mistake  Pete  met 
the  attack  with  a  fury  that  knifed 
through  the  interference  like  hot 
steel  cutting  butter.  As  he  tackled, 
the  ball  squirted  from  the  Northeast- 
ern man's  grasp.  Dickson  recovered 
and   promptly  kicked  out   of  danger. 


To  the  Dickson  team,  Pete's  sudden 
fiery  effort  was  like  flame  in  avia- 
tion spirit.  Taking  the  ball  ^>n  an 
intercepted  pass,  Barney  Lucas  pro- 
ceeded to  uncork  a  surprise  aerial 
attack.  On  a  clever  delayed  pass, 
Hill  to  Pete,  Dickson  gained  forty 
yards  Pete  went  by  Bob  as  the  men 
streamed  into  position.  "How  about 
this?"  Pete  sneered.  Bob  laughed, 
"Just  a  little  encouragement,  cream 
puff." 

Barney  Lucas,  outguessing  North- 
eastern, called  for  another  pass.  It 
was  a  short  one,  just  over  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  Rosen  took  it  on  the 
dead  run,  and  then  by  twisting, 
yanking,  squirming,  made  his  way  to 
the  fifteen  before  going  down  under 
a  cloud  of  tacklers.  The  stands 
were  shrieking  at  this  sudden  switch. 
This  was  the  unexpected.  In  the 
press  box,  a  pop-eyed  radio  announc- 
er lost  his  breath  trying  to  let  his 
audience  know  just  what  was  hap- 
pening. Dickson  was  standing  big, 
powerful  Northeastern  on  its  ear! 

"They'll  be  looking  for  another 
pass,"  Barney  whispered  hoarsely. 
"Make  it  an  off  tackle  slash — Pete 
carrying." 

Pete's  eyes  sparkled.  Through  Bob 
Lauber  this  time.  He'd  give  him  a 
post  card  to  remember. 

The  Northeastern  line  bulged, 
split  under  the  fierce  Dickson  attack. 
Pete  went  through  the  hole  like  a 
frightened  cat,  veered  sharply  to  the 
left.  straight-armed  a  secondary 
man  and  then  put  on  more  speed  to 
flash  past  the  safety  and  come  pant- 
ing to  earth  beyond  the  last  white 
stripe.     Dickson   had   scored. 

Pete   cast   a   scornful   "Cream   puff, 
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did  you  say?''  as  he  passed  Bob.  Dick- 
son made  the  extra  point  good.  On 
the  bench,  Pop  Moran  sighed  happily, 
then  settled  back  to  watch  North- 
eastern set  off  the  fireworks. 

The  Northeastern  quarter  began  to 
call  power  plays.  Bone  crushing, 
line  breaking,  man  smashing  for- 
mations that,  because  of  the  perfect 
co-ordination  and  timing  of  the 
smooth-moving  Northeastern  team, 
struck  Dickson  like  a  hurricane  in 
high  grass.  Pete  was  backing  the 
line.  Hill,  Rosen  and  Pete  were 
forced  to  stop  almost  every  play;  the 
line  being  hopelessly  torn  apart  by 
the  opposing  forwards.  It  was  hard 
work;  moral  shattering  work  because 
every  time  the  ball  carrier  was 
dragged  down  he  had  plowed  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  'yards  deeper  in  Dickson 
ground.  Pete  began  to  feel  help- 
less. Northeastern  would  score.  Then 
they'ed  score  again.  And  again. 
Little  by  little,  Pete  lost  heart.  Bob 
Lauber,  coming  near,  growled  at  him, 
"Time  to  hurt  that  flukey  leg  of 
yours,  Pete.  Unless  you  want  to  slay 
and  take  the  sort  of  licking  we're 
going  to  hand  out." 

Stung  by  the  taunt,  Pete  forgot 
his  hopelessness.  He  ripped  the  next 
Northeastern  play  apart,  dumping 
the  runner  for  a  loss.  But  the  big 
team  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  a 
moment  later  they  scored  on  a 
beautifully  timed  lateral  pass.  Fail- 
ure to  kick  the  goal  left  the  score 
Dickson   7,   Northeastern  6. 

The  half  ended  and  there  was  a 
brief  interlude  of  rest  for  Pete  in 
the  dressing  room.  Pop  Moran  came 
over  to  where  he  was  lying.  "'How 
do  you  feel,   Stevens?"  he  asked. 


Pete  groaned.     "Not  so  good." 
'Well,    as    long    as    you    can    stand 
up,    you'll    have     to      stay    in."     The 
coach's  tone  was  grim,  but  in  his  eyes 
lurked  a   curious  warmth. 

The  second  half  started  with  an- 
other whirlwind  drive  by  the  big 
team.  They  were  out  to  erase  Dick- 
son's slim  lead.  Bob,  the  first  chance 
that  occurred,  looked  across  at  Pete 
and  snorted,  What's  the  matter? 
Pop  refuse  to  take  you  out?"  The 
accuracy  of  the  guess  brought  an 
angry  red  to  Pete's  face.  Again  he 
forgot  his  desire  to  quit  in  the  great- 
er desire  to  be  rid  of  his  tormentor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

For  the  next  fiifteen  minutes,  Pete 
fought  with  all  his  nerve  and  skill 
against  the  march  of  the  Northeastern 
machine.  Bob  taunted  him  contin- 
ually with  fiery  words.  Then,  as 
the  quarter  ended  and  the  teams 
changed  sides,  Pete  suddenly  awoke. 
It  was  as  though,  he  thought,  he  had 
been  swimming  under  water  for  a 
long  time,  and,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face at  last,  he  found  himself  in  new 
and  strange  surroundings.  The 
crowd  was  there,  of  course,  and  it 
was  the  trampled  brawn  turf  of 
Northeastern  stadium  under  his  feet, 
but  other  things  were  changed.  The 
Northeastern  team  was  not  actually 
composed  of  giants  and  they  were 
not  the  terrible  opponets  he  had  pic- 
tured them  as  being.  And  he  need 
no  longer  be  afraid  that  he  was  going 
to  quit,  because  hadn't  Dickson 
fought  the  big  team  scoreless  through 
the  quarter?  And,  Pete  knew,  he 
was  part  of  Dickson. 

Bob  tramped  past  him.  "You  still 
in  this   game,    Stevens?"   he   inquried 
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mockingly.  This  time,  Pete  had  his 
answer  ready.  "Sure,"  he  said.  "I'm 
still  here.  And  if  you  fellows  can't 
even  dent  a  cream  puff,  how  do  you 
expect  to  win  a  football  game?"  He 
turned,  not  hearing  Bob's  startled, 
"Well,  and  what  do  you  know  about 
that?" 

The  rest  of  the  game  was  an  epic 
of  Pete's  exploits.  Dickson  never 
reached  the  height  of  her  one  scoring 
drive,  but  Pete  accomplished  feats 
of  defensive  football.  He  welded  the 
combination  of  Hill,  Rosen,  Lucas  and 
himself  into  a  machine  that  time  and 
again  stopped  Northeastern  and 
forced  them  to  kick.  Minute  by 
minute,  time  ran  out  and  still  the  big 
figures  on  the  score  board  read  Dick- 
7,  Northeastern  6.  Northeastern  was 
fighting  toward  the  end  with  a  des- 
pairing fury,  but  Dickson,  knowing 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stop 
those  desperate  drives,  played  far 
over  their  heads.  It  was  the  sort  of 
football  that  no  team  can  maintain 
for  long.  Just  before  Dickson  was 
ready  to  crack,  the  finishing  gun 
barked. 

Barney,  at  the  sound  of  the  gun, 
dove  for  the  ball  and  came  up  with 
it  tight  against  his  chest.  "This  is 
something  for  you,  Pete,"  he  said, 
thrusting  it  at  him. 

Bob  Lauber  came  bursting  through 
the  Dickson  team.  "Best  little  half 
back   I've    ever    seen,"    he    chortled, 


slapping  Pete  on  the  shoulder.  "Man, 
I  sure  meant  to  ride  you  hard,  but 
not   that  hard." 

Pete  gave  him  a  shove  that  sent 
Bob  reeling.  His  eyes  ablaze,  Pete 
went  after  him.  "Come  on,"  he  rasp- 
ed.    "Put  your  hands  up!" 

"What?"    Bob    asked,    startled. 

"I  said  put  your  hands  up.  I'm 
going  to  see  how  your  chin  and  my 
fist  fit  together!" 

"You're    crazy!"    Bob    gasped. 

"Yeah,"  Pete  retorted,  clenching 
his  fist  and  coming  closer.  "Just 
crazy  enough  to  get  some  keen  plea- 
sure out  of  socking  you." 

Barney  Lucas  thrust  between 
them.     "Stop  it,"  he   said  quietly. 

"Barney,"  Pete  begged,  "just  one 
sock!  Just  one,  Barney!  This  fel- 
low used  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
but  now  he — " 

"I'm  still  your  friend,"  Bob  pro- 
tested. "What  do  you  think  I  kept 
on  saying  those  things  for?  I  just 
wanted  you  to  get  so  angry  you'd 
stay  in  the  game  long  enough  to 
overcome   your   fear." 

Barney  glanced  at  the  scoreboard, 
with  the  final  figures  showing  and 
said  dryly,  "I  imagine  you  succeeded 
better   than   you   expected." 

"That's  right,  I  did,"  Bob  answer- 
ed. But  he  was  not  looking  at  the 
beard.  His  eyes  were  on  Pete,  who 
grinned  back  at  him  happily. 


Whatever  our  place  allotted  to  us  by  Providence,  that  for 
us  is  the  post  of  honor  and  duty.  God  estimates  us  not  by 
the  position  we  are  in,  but  by  the  way  in  which  we  fill  it. 

— Thomas  Edwards. 
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Bad  winter  weather  is  very  hard  on 
shoes,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks 
Mr.  Scarboro  and  his  group  of  shoe- 
makers have  been  kept  busy  making 
necessary  repairs. 

— o — 

Mr.  Query  and  his  assistants  have 
quite  a  job  confronting  them — that 
of  giving  five  hundred  boys  a  hair- 
cut— but  they  started  on  it  last  Mon- 
day morning  and  are  making  good 
progress. 

Several  trees  on  our  campus  which 
were  damaged  by  severe  wind  storms 
several  weeks  ago,  were  recently  re- 
moved. Efforts  were  made  to  save 
these  trees,  but  it  was  found  that 
there  removal  was  necessary. 

Just  as  our  supply  of  coal  was 
about  to  become  exhausted,  two  car- 
loads were  placed  on  the  Schools  sid- 
ing. The  cars  were  unloaded  quick- 
ly and  coal  was  hauled  to  the  various 
buildings  on  the  camous. 
— o — 

Johnnie  Wilkins.  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  10.  called  on  friends  at  the 
School  recentlv.  After  stavinar  at 
the  institution  about  six  and  one-half 
years.  Johnnie  was  naroled  in  1932, 
goinsr  to  Smithfield.  where  he  was 
emr>1oved  on  a  farm  for  a  little  more 
than  a  vear.  For  the  r>ast  three 
years  he  has  been  emnloved  by  the 
Tennessee  Copper  Company,  Copper 
Hill.  Tenn.,  and  is  engaged  in  acety- 
lene welding  part  of  the  time,  and  at 
other  times  acts  as  truck  driver; 
Johnnie  ;a?e|>drts    that    he    likes    his 


present  work  and  after  a  few  days' 
stay  with   friends  in   Smithfield,  will 
return  to  Tennessee. 
— o — 

About  five  inches  of  snow  fell  last 
Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning,  giving  our  campus  quite  a 
wintry  appearance.  It  was  again 
necessary  to  get  out  the  tractor  and 
road  scraper  to  clean  the  various 
walks  and  driveways  over  the  cam- 
pus. This  snow  was  the  kind  that 
packs  well,  just  right  for  snowballs 
and  the  making  of  snow  men,  and 
many  of  our  boys,  especially  the  lit- 
tle fellows,  thoroughly  enjoyed  play- 
ing in  it. 

■ — o — 

Our  school  principal  reports  the 
winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1935,  as  follows: 

First  Grade — Richard  Honeycutt, 
greatest   general   improvement. 

Second  Grade — Claude  L.  Ashe, 
scholarship    and   best   written   story. 

Third       Grade— William       Downes, 
greatest  improvement   in   writing. 
.   Fourth  Grade — James  Montford  and 
Perry  Ha'rvel,  best  spellers. 

Fifth  Grade — Luther  Pierce,  best 
all-around  student. 

Sixth  Grade — Ben  Holland,  Coloni- 
al history  project. 

Seventh  Grade — Homer  Smith  and 
Harvard  Winn,  best  in  history. 

Samuel  P.  Holbrook,  who  was  pa- 
roled more  than  eighteen  years  ago, 
spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the'  School 
last     week.     Sam     v/as     admitted     to 
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this  institution  in  1913,  coming  from 
Charlotte,  and  was  paroled  in  Au- 
gust, 1918. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  School, 
he  went  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where 
he  worked  on  the  railroad  for  more 
than  two  years.  He  then  served  an 
enlistment  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  after  receiving  his  dis- 
charge from  the  service,  returned  to 
Charlotte  where  he  was  employed  as 
truck  driver  for  three  years. 

Sam  now  works  in  a  steel  mill  in 
Gaston,  Ala.,  where  he  has  been  em- 
ployed for  more   than   eight  years. 

In  conversation  with  this  34-year- 
old  young  man,  one  could  easily  see 
that  he  was  proud  of  the  training  he 
received  here,  and  he  also  expressed 
his  delight  with  the  growth  of  the 
School,  there  being  but  two  cottages, 
cottages  here  when  he  was  admitted. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  Sam  and  to 
learn  that  he  has  done  well  since 
leaving  the  School. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. Following  the  singing  of  the 
opening  hymn  and  Scripture  recita- 
tion led  by  Albert  Silas,  of  Cottage 
No.  1,  Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Mr.  J. 
E.  Steere,  Boy  Scout  Executive  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  as  the  speaker 
of  the   afternoon. 

Having  been  engaged  in  Boy 
Scout  work  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Steere  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  boys  and  knows  how  to 
talk  to  them  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  and,  at  the  same  time  drive 
home  an  important  lesson. 


After  speaking  briefly  of  early  Boy 
Scout  activities  in  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte, Mr.  Steere  spoke  on  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  a  promise,  using  as 
an  illustration  William  Penn;s  treaty 
with  Samoset,  chief  of  the  Leni  Le- 
nape  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians. 

Shortly  after  William  Penn  and 
his  group  of  followers  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  an  Indian  clad  in  buck- 
skin, called  on  Penn,  and  as  a  token 
of  friendship,  made  him  a  present  of 
a  fine  turkey. 

Penn  invited  the  redskin  into  his 
home,  and  not  being  familiar  with 
the  Indian  language,  called  in  a 
blacksmith   to  act  as  interpreter. 

He  made  it  clear  to  the  visiting 
chief  that  the  colony  was  growing, 
and  that  more  land  was  necessary. 
The  Indian  then  agreed  that  his  peo- 
ple would  give  the  white  settlers 
more  land.  It  was  to  be  measured  in 
this  manner :  Just  as  far  as  a  man 
could  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  river  in  one  day,  that  ter- 
ritory was  to  belong  to  the  white  peo- 
pie.  ~ 

Penn  agreed  to  this  and  a  few  days 
later  in  a  great  Thanksgiving  feast, 
Chief  Samoset  and  his  braves  min- 
gled with  the  colonists,  and  a  great 
feeling  of  brotherly  love  prevailed. 
As  long  as  William  Penn  lived,  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians were  never  violated. 

Years  later,  William  Penn  died  and 
his  two  sons  became  leaders  of  the 
colony.  The  colony  had  grown,  and 
more  territory  was  needed.  They 
called  a  council  with  the  Indian 
chiefs,  sons  of  Samoset,  and  urged 
that  the  lines  of  their  territory  be 
extended.     The    original    treaty,  made 
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by  William  Penn  and  Samoset  was 
read. 

Taking  for  granted  that  Penn's 
sons  were  as  honorable  as  their  fa- 
ther, the  Indian  chiefs  agreed  that 
runners  should  be  selected — three 
Indians  and  three  whites — and  all 
would  meet  at  the  treaty  oak.  Tom 
Penn  was  to  fire  a  gun,  and  as  far  as 
the  runners  could  travel  by  sunset, 
new  boundary  lines  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

Unlike  his  father,  who  was  honest 
in  all  his  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
Tom  was  crooked.  The  day  before 
the  race  he  had  men  to  go  ahead  and 
blaze  trees  along  a  diagonal  couurse, 
taking  in  more  territory  than  the 
agreement  called  for. 

One  of  the  white  runners  outlasted 
the.  Indians,  and  covered  68  miles  by 
sunset. 

The  Indian  chief,  was  an  honora- 
ble man,  and  when  he  saw  they  had 
been  tricked  out  of  considerable  ter- 
ritory, he  called  Penn's  sons,  and 
said:  "Your  father  and  our  father 
were   united   as   friends.        You,  sons 


of  William  Penn,  have  unlawfully 
taken  territory  from  our  people.  We 
will  not  fight,  but  will  cross  over  the 
river  and  join  our  red  brothers.  We 
do  not  care  to  live  near  white  men 
who  have  cheated  us."  Thus  a  friend- 
ly treaty  between  the  white  colonists 
and  Indians  was  broken  because  of 
the  dishonesty  of  the  former. 

William  Penn,  by  his  fair  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  had  won  their 
friendship,  and  a  great  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  His  sons  lacked  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  feel- 
ings of  people  toward  each  other, 
and  by  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  Indians,  they  destroyed  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  this  life — friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Steere  concluded  by  urging 
the  boys  to  develop  the  right  kind  of 
friendship,  always  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  other  fellow,  and 
stated  that  if  they  pursue  this 
course,  it  would  lead  to  a  greater 
life  hereafter. 


TRY  WHISTLING 

I  find  that  by  whistling  softly  in  a  monotone,  I  can  approach 
much  closer  to  the  small  animals  in  the  woods.  I  got  close 
enough  to  get  a  wild  rabbit  in  this  way,  and  a  small  gopher 
practically  sat  beside  me  as  I  whistled.  I  tried  it  on  a  squirrel 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  it  ceased  its  chattering  and  eyed  me 
closely  as  I  stood  close  to  its  perch.  I  got  within  a  few  feet 
of  a  woodchuck  in  the  same  way. 

Try  it  some  time.  On  hearing  the  soft  tones  the  animals 
seem  to  lose  much  of  their  fear.  But  don't  frighten  them  in 
any  way,  because  they  will  remember  it  the  next  time  you 
pass.  And  they  don't  forget !— Conrad  0.  Peterson,  in  Our 
Dumb  Animals. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  January  26,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(8)    Arthur    Boyette  8 
(6)   James  Causey  6 

(3)  William   Dillon  6 
(8)   Alden  Jones  8 

(6)  Carl  Mabry  6 

(8)    Richard    Sullivan  8 
(8)    Vermont  Whitley  8 

COTTAGE   No.   1 

(8)    Millard  Owenby  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(2)   John  Capps  3 
Leo  Forrester 
Henry   Fredere 
Boyd  Strickland 
Myron  Whitman  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(8)  William  Barber  8 
(8)    Elbert  Bryant  8 

(7)  Charles  Furchess  7 

(4)  Marcellus    Gurganus  5 
Jesse  Holleman  5 
Max  Hedrick  3 

F.  E.  Mickle  3 

(8)  D.   C.  Winston  8 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
Vernon  Bass  5 

(2)  Carlton   Calloway  5 
Roland  Davis  3 
Clyde  Dixon  3 
William  Hill  4 

(3)  Lyle  Hooper  3 
^5)    Ralph  Johnson  6 

William  Justice  5 
Thomas  Little  6 

(2)  Thomas  Maness  3 

(3)  Joseph   McPherson  6 
(2)    Robert  Orrell   4 

(8)    Frank   Raby  8 


(3)    Clyde  Reece  4 

Richard  Sprinkle  6 
Thomas   Stevens  2 
Melvin  Walters  4 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
John  Green 
(2)   Randolph  Miller  3 
Walter  Taylor  5 

(2)  Robert  Worthington  5 

COTTAGE  No.  G 
Earl  Bass  6 
William  Corn 

(3)  Talmage  Dautrey  4 
Junius    Holleman 

(2)    Vernon  Hubbard  2 
(2)   James   Stepp  5 
John  Talbert 

COTTAGE  No.   7 

(2)  James  Corn  4 

(3)  Archie  Castlebury  6 
Fred  Dysen  2 
John   Elliott  4 

(2)    James  Finley  3 
Emerson  Frazier  6 
Charles    Griffin  5 

(8)    Caleb  Hill  8 

(5)  Houston   Howard  5 

(6)  Perry  Harvel  6 
(2)    Lewis  Parker  6 

Thurman   Robertson  2 

(2)  Paul  Saunders  5 

(3)  Robert  Troy  6 
(3)    Douglas  Wilkes  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)    Lloyd  Banks  2 

Set,    Belk  4 
(8)    Letcher   Castlebury  8 

Morris  Hicks  3 
(2)    Haynes  Hewitt  7 
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(2)  Thomas  Hudson  3 
Lonnie  Holleman  2 
Wilfred  Land  6 

(3)  Guy  Lewis  3 
(2)   Fred  May  3 

Norman  Parker  2 

(4)  Norman  Pike  4 
Warner  Peach 

(2)  John   Penninger  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Alvis  Browning  5 
(7)   Wilson  Bowman  7 
(7)   Randolph   Davis  7 

(3)  Woodfm   Fowler  5 

(5)  Theodore    Hodgson  5 
James   C.   Hovle  2 

(4)  Frank  Hall  5 
(3)   Levi  Merritt  6 

(2)    Thomas   McCarter  6 
Thomas    McCausley  4 
Luther   Wilson  3 

(2)  Richard  Wrenn  4 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

(3)  Harold  Brown  7 
(3)  Jack  Carver  6 
(3)  Lake  Cooper  5 
(3)  Robert  Ellis  6 

Frank  Ramsey 
(.2)    Troy   Reynolds  2 
(2)   James  L.   Singleton  5 
1.3)   Jehu  Wright  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell  5 
Edward  Carpenter  4 
(2)   Earl  Duncan  3 


(2)  Dewey  Freeman  2 
James  Hicks  5 

(3)  Alton  Morgan  5 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(5)  Earl  Atwood  7 

(6)  James  Douglas  7 
Bernard  Griffin  4 
Alfred  Holleman  4 
Basil  Johnson  3 
Edward  Lockamy  5 
Glenn  O'Quinn  5 


(2) 

Andrew  Powell  7 

(2) 

William  Powell  3 

(6) 

Lonnie  Sloan  7 

Olive  Weaver  6 

COTTAGE  No.   13 

(5) 

Leon  Burkhead  5 

(4) 

Aaron  Holder  5 

(3) 

Arlon  Jones  3 

(2) 

Jennings   Norris  7 

COTTAGE  No.   14 

Clarence  Ashburn  5 

Bernice   Baker  5 

Hobart  Johnson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2) 

Earl  Chambers  4 

(3) 

John  Caddell  7 

Montford   Glasgow  ( 

Glenn  Jenkins 

Clarence  King  5 

Marvin  Malcom  4 

William  Moose  4 

(8) 

George  McManus  8 

(3) 

Frank  Wakefield  6 

We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers 

And  to  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears, 
Unless  first  we  have  been  sowers 

And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 
It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it, 

This  mythical  world  of  ours ; 
Life's  field  will  yield  as  we  make  it, 

A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers. 


— Selected. 
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I  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


* 
* 


* 


;|  Over  the  land  today  is  ringing 

|*  Praise,  of  Lincoln's  name; 

*  Youthful  voices  gladly  singing  * 
$  Lincoln's  deathless  fame.  * 
|*  He  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty,  % 

*  Trusting  God  and  right,  * 
*|  And  our  flag,  in  all  its  beauty,  ♦ 
%  Saved  from  foeman's  spite.  ♦:* 
%  So,  when  a  great  man  dies,  % 
%  For  years  beyond  our  ken,  f 
£  The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies  * 

*  Upon  the  paths  of  men.  $ 

J  — Longfellow.  % 

$  f 

*  f 

♦**  *> 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

The  next  time  you  pass  a  school  pause  a  moment  to  think  what  that  school 
means  to  humanity.  Recall  the  long  dark  centuries  when  the  masses  were 
kept  in  ignorance — when  greed  and  oppression  ruled  the  world  with  an  iron 
hand.  From  the  very  beginning  of  man's  struggle  for  knowledge,  self-re- 
spect, and  the  recognition  of  his  inalienable  rights,  thte  school  has  been 
frs  greatest  ally.  We  refer  to  the  school  as  ''common"  because  it  belongs 
to  us  all;  it  is  ourselves  working  together  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  it  is  a  most  uncommon  institution.  It  is  relatively  new. 
It  is  democracy's  greatest  gift  to  civilization.  Throughout  the  world,  among 
upward  struggling  people,  wherever  parents  share  in  the  aspiration  of  their 
children,  the  American  common  school  is  being  copied.  Let  us  cherish  and 
improve  our  schools. 

The  race  climbs  upward  through  its  children. — Selected. 


MRS.  WALTER  THOMPSON 

The  news  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mrs.  Walter  Thompson,  the 
first  mother,  (one  who  measured  up  to  the  ideals  of  motherhood,) 
of  the  wayward  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  struck  a  min- 
or chord  in  the  very  heart  of  these  who  have  an  understanding  of 
the  "long  pull  and  the  strong  pull"  it  took  to  blaze  the  way  for  the 
first  piece  of  real  constructive  social  service  work  in  the  state, — 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  a  monument  to  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  venture. 

She,  with  her  husband,  Walter  Thompson,  honest,  manly,  cour- 
ageous and  tender,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  institution,  la- 
bored with  him,  despite  the  handicaps,  to  make  the  dream  of  a  life 
a  reality. 
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Retrospectively  we  see  her  moving  among  the  boys  with  an  in- 
terested solicitation  of  their  welfare;  we  see  her  prior  to  rural 
electrification  as  she  passed  over  the  campus  at  night  lighting  her 
way  with  a  lantern;  we  see  her  at  the  spring  before  the  school 
was  equipped  with  a  laundry  directing  the  boys  as  they  washed, 
with  the  antiquated  tub  and  wash-board,  the  boy's  clothes,  and  we 
see  her  in  the,  yard  with  a  squad  of  boys  making  flower  beds, 
teaching  not  only  the  culture  of  flowers  but  inspiring  a  love  for  an 
attractive  environment. 

She  never  faltered.  She  went  where  duty  called  with  a  gracious 
smile.  And  with  an  understanding  heart  she  knew  how  to  reach 
down  to  the  lowest  element  of  humanity  and  give  a  helping  hand, 
and  when  conditions  were  reversed  she  could  grace  the  homes  of 
those  of  highest  estate.  Hers  was  a  wonderful  personality  having 
the  combined  graces  of  a  gentle  spirit  and  fine  intellect  that  made 
her  an  ideal  person  to  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  unfortunate. 

Yielding  to  the  urge  of  her  young  life  to  serve,  it  was  at  this 
institution  she  dedicated  her  life  to  the  ideal  of  service  to  others 
without  reward  or  hope  of  reward.  The  rare  life  of  Mrs  Thomp- 
son was  a  benediction  to  the  women  and  and  children  of  the  state, 
and  will  leave  its  imprint  upon  human  lives  that  will  reflect  the 
glory  of  noble  womanhood. 

The  officers  and  old  boys  at  the  institution,  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately were  visibly  touched  upon  hearing  of  her  death,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  thus  'that  none  knew  her  but  to  love  her,  and 
none  named  her  but  to  praise." 


1809— ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— 1865 

"The  sun  which  rose  on  the  12th  of  February,  1809,  lighted  up 
a  little  log  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  day  ushered  into  the  world.  Al- 
though born  under  the  humblest  and  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances, he  was  of  honest  parentage.  In  this  backwoods  hut,  sur- 
rounded by  virgin  forests,  Abraham's  first  four  years  were  spent. 
His  parents  then  moved  to  a  point  about  six  miles  from  Hodgens- 
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ville,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  when  the  fam- 
ily again  moved,  this  time  to  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 

"The  father  visited  the  new  settlement  alone,  taking  with  him 
his  carpenter  tools,  a  few  farming  implements  and  ten  barrels  of 
whiskey,  (the  latter  being  the  payment  received  for  his  little  farm) 
on  a  flatboat  down  Salt  Creek  to  Ohio  River.  Crossing  the  river, 
he  left  his  cargo  in  care  of  a  friend,  and  then  returned  for  his  fami- 
ly. Packing  the  bedding  and  cooking  utensils  on  two  horses,  the 
family  started  for  their  new  home.  They  wended  their  way 
through  the  Kentucky  forests  to  those  of  Indiana,  the  mother  and 
daughter  (Sarah)  taking  their  turn  in  riding. 

"Fourteen  years  were  spent  in  the  Indiana  home.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Abraham,  in  company  with  young  Gentry,  made  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans  on  a  flatboat  loaded  with  country  produce. 
During  these  years  Abraham  had  less  than  twelve  months  of 
schooling,  but  acquired  a  large  experience  in  the  rough  work  and 
pioneer  life.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  possessed  a  very  limited  education, 
but  was  noted  for  intellectual  force  of  character." 


DISEASE  IN  COCKTAIL  GLASS 

Specialists  have  sounded  a  warning  to  cocktail,  highball  and  beer 
drinkers  against  the  painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  trench 
mouth  disease.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  alcohol  is 
an  antiseptic  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  kill  bacteria  which  infest 
the  rim  of  liquor  glasses. 

But  there  is  not  one  cocktail  drinking  bout  to  a  hundred  where 
only  soft  drinks  are  served.  A  few  years  ago  this  part  of  Virgin- 
ia and  adjoining  sections  in  North  Carolina  almost  had  an  epi- 
demic of  the  disease,  source  of  which  was  traced  by  doctors  and 
health  workers  to  the  common  drinking  cup  used  at  some  soda 
fountains  and  other  places. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  best  drug-stores,  restaurants  and 
other  places  where  popular  soft  drinks  are  dispensed  are  almost 
invariably  using  the  safety  cup.  Others  should  be  required  to  do 
so  by  the  health  department  here  and  elsewhere  over  the  land. 
Trench  mouth  is  only  one  of  the  many  diseases  transmitted  by  use 
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of  insanitary  glasses.  For  their  own  protection,  patrons  of  soda 
fountains  as  well  as  cocktail  drinkers  should  request  to  be  served 
with  tne  sanitary  cup. — buholK  iNews-Herald. 


A  HUMAN-INTEREST  STORY 

There  comes  to  us  through  the  papers  a  peculiarly  pathetic 
story. 

Chan  Hong  Jim  is  a  Chinaman  who  is  dying  in  Detroit  because 
he  won't  allow  surgeons  to  amputate  his  gangrenous  feet.  His 
contention,  supported  by  his  tong,  is  that,  crippled,  he  would  be 
unable  to  enter  the  hereafter  of  his  ancestors. 

That  is  current  human-interest  story.  It  is  human  interest  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  pathos  of  a  sincere  belief  in  what  most  of 
us  consider  absurd.  Chan's  refusal  to  yield  to  the  benefits  of 
medical  science  is  something  touching  and  yet  apparently  idiotic. 
Most  of  us  would  consider  Chan  something  of  an  oddity. 

Perhaps  he  is.  But  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  so-called  civi- 
lized people  still  distrust  medicine  and  surgery.  The  popularity 
of  patent  medicines  is  ample  proof  that  our  owTn  confidence  in 
science  is  not  yet  complete. 

Chan  Hong  Jim  will  probably  die  very  soon  because  of  his  ig- 
norance or  obstinacy.  That  will  be  news  for  the  moment  and  will 
quickly  be  forgotten.  But  what  about  those  countless  others  who 
persist  in  treating  themselves  ?  Their  cases  will  be  less  sensation- 
al, but  more  considerable. 

So  the  case  of  Chan  may  not  be  just  human-interest  of  a  day  or 
two.  There  might  be  a  lesson  in  his  plight,  and  a  suggestion  that 
the  rest  of  humanity  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  toward  medical 
education. — J.  A.  R. 


ARE  YOU  SUPERSTITIOUS? 

If  the  question  were  asked  you,  are  you  superstitious,  we  bet 
two  to  one  the  greater  number  of  people  would  answer  "not  a 
bit".     But  if  the  old  test  would  come  wherein  a  traditional  super- 
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stition  Was  involved  the  proof  would  be  evident  that  the  masses 
have  some  superstition.  \ 

We  recall  once  passing  through  the  hall  of  a  hotel  and  found 
the  number  thirteen  turned  so  as  to  read  thirty-one.  At  a  glance 
we  understood  the  proprietor  had  trouble  in  getting  guests  take 
number  thirteen  room. 

Do  you  recall  when  a  child  getting  the  jitters  when  passing  un- 
der a  ladder  or  if  a  black  cat  crosses  the  road,  or  if  you  start  to 
sing  before  breakfast  instantly  you  recall  the  ill  omen  is  that  the 
old  crow  will  get  you  before  night,  if  you  break  a  mirror  that  ill- 
luck  will  attend  you  for  seven  long  years,  or  if  you  brush  dirt  out 
after  sun  down,  or  take  the  ashes  out  after  twilighit  something 
terrible  will  happen,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  at  a  gathering  of 
thirteen  the  crowd  instantly  begins  to  disperse. 

These  and  myriads  of  other  signs  have  proven  a  perfect  night- 
mare to  many  and  there  seems  no  way  to  get  this  superstition, — 
that  has  been  passed  down  from  the  plantation  days  when  the 
"ole-nigger-mammy"  presided,  removed.  We  feel  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  passed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  as  they 
have  in  the  many  years  gone  by.  The  highly  educated  say  there 
is  nothing  in  these  signs,  and  try  to  down  ancient  superstitions, 
but  impossible,  for  the  most  intelligent  stop  instantly  to  make  a 
wish  when  seeing  the  new  moon. 


eezzz  ..        .      :  a 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


Light 


"Just  where  the  road  is  roughest 
We  find  a  helping  hand; 
Just    where    the    burden's    hard- 
est 
Kind   friends  beside  us   stand; 
Just  when  the' hours  are  dreary, 

A  song  of  joy  rings  true; 
Just  when  the  days  are  darkest, 
The   sunshine   filters   through." 


It  is  a  bad  policy  to  tell  all  you 
know.  The  better  policy  is  to  know 
what  you  tell. 

— o — 
More  people  have  a  way   of  jump- 
ing at  conclusions  than  they  have  of 
jumping   out  of  the   way   of   automo- 
biles. 

— o — 
It  may  be  true  that  bad  luck  ruins 
one  man  in  a  hundred.     But  then  it 
is    likely    that    good    luck    spoils    the 
other  99. 

— o — 
There  are  two  things  in  this  world 
that  it  is  advisable  not  to  meddle  with 
— a  hornet  and  a  man  who  is  mind- 
ing his  own  business. 
- — o — 
A  Wisconsin  professor  says,  "Farm 
families   are  growing  more   and  more 
like   city   families."     Perhaps  that   is 
what's  wrong  with  agriculture. 

It  is  said  in  Japan  you  can  tell 
whether  a  girl  is  married  by  lqoking 
at  her  hair.  Gosh!  In  America  you 
can't  even  tell  if  she  is  a  girl  by 
looking  at  her  hair — it  is  bobbed  so 
much  like  a  boy. 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

According  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  "Control  of  money,  and  con- 
stant association  with  the  stuff,  is 
perhaps  the  most  demoralizing  of 
human  occupations."  Well,  Dr.  I'm 
ready  to  be  demoralized  at  any  time. 
The  sooner  the  better. 


The  question  has  been  asked: 
"How  do  you  read  the  number  3,600,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000?" 
Written  out  this  number  is  three 
nonillion,  fix  hundred  octillion.  I 
hope  the  one  asking  the  question  is 
not  fathering  the  thought  that  Amer- 
ica is  going  up  into  that  rack  of  fig- 
ures. 

— o — 

Why  is  the  budget  called  the  bud- 
get? The  word  originally  meant  a 
leather  bag  or  wallet.  It  was  ap- 
plied later  to  the  black  leather  bag 
in  which  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  carried  the  statement 
of  his  accounts  to  Parliament.  Final- 
ly, the  word  was  applied  to  the  finan- 
cial statement  itself.  It  has  become 
a  much-used  word  in  America,  and 
meets  us  on  all  of  the  financial  roads 
in  this  country — and  every  other 
country. 

For  the  first  time  in  28  years,  if 
they  have  been  working  that  long, 
people  who  draw  salaries  on  Satur- 
day, will  have  five  pay  days  in  this 
February.  This  being  leap  year,  and 
February,  beginning  and  ending  on 
Saturday,  there  will  be  five  Satur- 
days in  the  month.  February  in 
1908  had     five     Saturdays,     and     12 
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years  earlier  the  month  had  five  Sat- 
urdays.   So    five-Saturday    Februarys 
come  few  and  far  between — but  they 
ceme  with   regular  precision. 
— o — 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  many 
of  us  don't  know  how  much  we  have 
to  learn  in  order  to  know  how  little 
we  know.  Some  know  literally  noth- 
ing; some  have  a  vague  smattering 
of  things  in  general;  and  some — to 
hear  them  expatiate  on  their  knowl- 
edge— know  it  all.  The  first  class 
are  capable  of  learning.  The  sec- 
ond can  take  in  very  little  more.  And 
the  latter  class  is  omniscient.  The 
former  two  classes  may  learn,  but 
the  third  is  a  class  unto  themselves, 
and  a  plague  to  every  one  else. 
— o — 

Now  you  tell  one!  No  one  likes 
a  liar,  but  a  man  who  can  tell  a  "tall 
story"  is  different.  At  least  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Liars  Club,  form- 
ed several  years  ago  in  Burlington, 
Wis.  Each  year  the  club  offers  a 
huge  "gold"  medal,  set  with  "dia- 
monds" the  size  of  horse  chestnuts, 
to  the  person  anywhere  in  the  world 
who  can  tell  the  most  artistic  "whop- 
per." The  winner  this  year  was  Jim 
Jordan,  of  Chicago.  This  was  the 
winning  story:  "Two  years  ago  the 
weather  was  so  cold  it  drove  a  rat 
into  our  house.  I  could  not  catch  it 
even  with  cleverly  baited  traps.  Fi- 
nally, I  brought  in  our  largest  ther- 
mometer, and  put  a  big  piece  of 
cheese  beneath  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  had  Mr.  Rat.  The  mercury 
had   fallen   so   low   during   the   night 


that  it  had  pinned  him  to  the  floor." 
Doesn't  that  rat-tJe  you? 

I  often,  lying  on  my  bed  at  night, 
go  over  my  life  and  think  how  little 
I  have  accomplished,  and  the  many 
foolish  things  I  have  done,  and  then 
ask  myself  if  I  could  improve  on  it, 
if  I  had  a  chance  to  live  my  life  over 
again.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  make  myself  as  light  a 
burden  as  I  can  to  myself.  I  believe 
in  making  resolutions  often.  The  rub 
is  to  keep  them.  Not  wait  for  a  New 
Year  and  then  make  a  whole  bundle 
of  them,  and  never  keep  them.  When 
you  haven't  made  a  resolution  for  a 
long  time,  the  old  cranium  won't 
take  orders  in  such  short  order,  and 
you  are  surprised  that  all  of  them 
are  not  evolving.  Daily  resolutions 
may  be  likened  to  little  bricks  which 
you  place  upon  the  structure  which 
has  gone  before.  Fail  in  some  of 
them!  Sure  you  will.  But  don't 
dwell  on  that  too  long.  Just  long 
enough  to  learn  where  you  made 
your  mistake,  and  why  you  made  it. 
But  go  on.  Glory  in  it.  Sure  it 
will  hurt — your  mistakes.  You'll 
want  to  give  up.  Go  on.  The  gaff 
of  iife  is  growth.  Cheap  optimism 
is  bad.  Let  your  optimism  be  a 
"rugged  doggedness"  that  refuses  to 
grant  defeat.  We  can  climb  to  suc- 
cess on  the  steps  of  our  problems.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  happens  to  you. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  HOW  you  take  what  happens 
to  you.  Take  it  with  Christian  for- 
titude— and  GO  ON! 


"Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you  can,  but  don't  tell  them  so." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Selected) 


Here  are  some  of  the  following 
incidents,  traits  and  anecdotes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  were  collect- 
ed by  the  fifth  grade: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a 
Kentucky  cabin  at  dawn  on  Sunday 
Morning,  February  12,  1809.  When 
Tom  Lincoln,  his  father,  rode  over  to 
Tom  Sparrow's  that  morning  to  tell 
them  there  was  a  baby  boy  at  his 
house  Dennis  Hanks  returned  with 
him  running  the  whole  two  miles  to 
see  the  new  arrival.  The  baby  "Abe" 
was  dressed  in  a  linsey-shirt  and  a 
"yaller  flannel  petticoat."  The  in- 
fant was  placed  in  Dennis'  arms  who 
was  then  not  quite  ten.  The  baby 
began  to  howl.  He  was,  Dennis  said, 
"the  cryingest  baby"  he  had  ever 
seen.  Its  face  was  red  "like  cherry 
pulp  squeezed  dry  in  wrinkles." 
Dennis  handed  the  baby  back  to 
Betsy  Sparrow.  "Take  him,"  he 
said,  "he'll  never  amount  to  much." 

But  today  history  tells  us  that  the 
ideas,  ideals  and  inspiration  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  made 
him  a  hero  around  the  world.  There 
are  Lincoln  memorials  in  London. 
Scotland,  Alaska,  Korea,  and  China. 
His  name  is  heard  abroad  in  song 
and  oratory. 

We  also  read  that  this  man  who 
began  life  so  humble  and  achieved 
so  much  had  only  one  scant  year  of 
schooling  yet  he  is  considered  a 
master  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  We  know  practically 
nothing  of  how  he  educated  himself, 
but  we  do  know  that  poverty,  labor 
and   solitude   were   among   his  teach- 


ers. John  Hanks  describes  his  hab- 
its thus:  "When  Lincoln  and  I 
returned  to  the  house  from  work,  he 
would  go  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a 
piece  of  corn  bread,  take  down  a 
book,  sit  down  on  a  chair,  cock  his 
legs  up  as  high  as  his  head,  and 
read." 

"He  and  I  worked  barefooted, 
grubbed  it,  plowed,  mowed,  cradled 
together:  plowed  corn,  gathered  in 
and  shucked  corn.  Abe  read  con- 
stantly when  he  had  an  opportuni- 
ty." 

A  few  of  the  books  that  fell  into 
his  hands  were  the  Bible,  Aesop's 
Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  a  History  of  the 
United  States  and  Weem's  Life  of 
George  Washington.  This  book,  for 
which  he  had  worked  two  days  in  the 
owner's  cornfield,  was  badly  soaked 
one  night  during  a  rainstorm.  Lin- 
coln admitted  that  he  was  not  partic- 
ularly energetic  when  it  came  to 
real  hard  work. 

"My  father"  said  he  one  day, 
"taught  me  how  to  work,  but  not  to 
love  it.  I  never  did  like  to  work, 
and  I  don't  deny  it.  I'd  rather 
read,  tell  stories,  crack  jokes,  talk, 
laugh,  anything  but  work." 

People  think  of  him  as  an  orator, 
humorist,  rail  splitter,  storekeeper, 
a  Congressman,  President.  He 
practiced  law  for  24  years. 

Although  he  failed  twice  in  grocery 
business  he  succeeded  in  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  presidents  our 
country  has  ever  known. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  OTHER 
EMANCIPATION  ACT 


By  H.  H. 

Araham  Lincoln  is  honored  the 
world  around  as  "  the  great  eman- 
cipator," the  humanitarian  who  gave 
the  slaves  their  freedom,  and  the 
statesman  who  preserved  the  union. 
By  some  ironic  twist  of  fate,  how- 
ever, this  man  of  ages  has  been  de- 
nied the  general  recognition  and  the 
tribute  fittingly  due  him  for  his 
other,  perhaps  even  greater,  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  en- 
lightenment. 

In  the  universal  admiration  accord- 
ed the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
September,  1862,  the  world  has 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
some  three  months  earlier,  in  July  of 
that  same  year  Lincoln  placed  his 
signature  on  another  document  with 
priceless  portent  for  the  future,  one 
whose  effect  on  civilization,  through 
its  possibilities  for  freeing  the  minds 
of  men  of  all  colors,  no  one  can  ever 
fully  measure. 

That  document  is  known  to  history 
as  the  "Land  Grant  College  Act."  It 
brought  into  being  one  of  the  great- 
est educational  systems  any  nation 
has  ever  projected.  Today  sixty- 
nine  "land  grant"  colleges  and  uni- 
versities stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
educational  ideals  of  this  humble  man 
whose  entire  formal  schooling  was 
less  than  a  year  in  length.  Among 
the  t  hrongs  who  yearly  graduate 
frim  the  approximately  1,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  nation, 
one  out  of  three  gets  his  degree  from 
a       "land       grant      college."     Every 


Slawson 

mother  who  prayerfully  watches  her 
son  progress  through  his  course  at 
the  state  university;  every  father 
who  proudly  sees  that  son  receive  his 
diploma  there  at  the  end  of  the 
course;  every  one  of  those  sons, 
thousands  of  them,  directly  owes  a 
debt  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  making 
that  college  career  possible. 

True  it  is  that,  if  Lincoln  had  not 
signed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act, 
it  would  have  been  done  eventually, 
when  public  opinion  forced  favorable 
action.  It  is,  however,  significant 
that  when  the  act  had  been  submitted 
to  President  Buchanan,  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  White  House,  Buchanan 
had  vetoed  the  measure  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  "extravagant,  unpolitic, 
insufficient,  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional." 

It  was  not  as  the  result  of  any 
sudden  conviction,  born,  perhaps, 
from  passing  circumstances,  that 
Lincoln  stepped  into  the  role  of  edu- 
cator and  played  his  unsurpassed 
part  in  the  educational  development 
of  the  nation.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  some  day 
doing  something  that  would  make  it 
easy  for  future  young  Americans  to 
get  the  education  fate  had  so  cruelly 
denied  him  and  which,  we  know,  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  and  long  for. 

Back  in  the  frontier  days  at  New 
Salem,  when  as  an  audacious  strip- 
ling of  twenty-two  he  had  campaigned 
for  election  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  he  first  gave 
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public  utterance  to  this  secret  dream. 
One  finds  the  ideal  expressed  in  his 
native  "platform"  of  March,  1832,  in 
which  he  outlined  his  position  on  pub- 
lic questions  and  sought  the  favor  of 
his  neighbors  to  send  him  to  the 
legislature. 

"For  my  part,"  he  said,  in  that 
platform,  "I  desire  to  see  the  time 
when  education — and  by  its  means, 
morality,  sobriety,  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry— shall  become  more  general 
than  at  present,  and  should  be  grati- 
fied to  have  it  in  my  power  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  measure  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that 
happy  period." 

Thirty  years  elapsed  before  the 
opportunity  came  to  make  good  on 
that  youthful  campaign  promise. 
And  when,  on  July  2,  1862,  he  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act,  he  must  have  done  it  with 
a  pecular  thriil  of  satisfaction.  Just 
at  that  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  retreated  in  disaster  from  the 
battlefield  of  Malvern  Hill  and  his 
heart  must  have  been  tense  with  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  country.  And 
yet,  amid  the  gloom  and  uncertainty 
of  the  moment,  to  his  everlasting 
glory,  he  paused  to  take  the  construc- 
tive step  whose  influence  on  national 
life  will  never  cease  to  be  potent. 

In  the  brief  autobiography  which 
Lincoln  wrote  for  campaign  use  when 
he  was  being  groomed  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  tells  us  he  was  "raised  to 
farm  work."  Lincoln  never  gained 
fame  as  a  farmer,  and  yet,  strange 
as  it  seems,  of  him  can  be  fairly 
said,  that  through  the  agricultural 
colleges   established   under   the   Land 


Grant  Act,  he  did  more  for  American 
agriculture  than  any  other  one  man. 

Lincoln's  career  as  a  farmer  lay 
more  than  three  decades  behind  him 
in  1862.  It  was  as  a  boy  in  his 
eighth  year  that  he  first  entered 
actively  in  the  work  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Indiana.  For  almost  four- 
teen years  he  lived  close  to  the  soil 
and  when  at  twenty-one,  he  sever- 
ed home  ties,  he  carried  with  him  an 
unforgettable  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  that  calling. 

He  had  plowed  and  planted,  hoed 
and  harvested.  He  had  fed  the  hogs 
and  helped  butcher  them.  He  had 
felled  'trees  and  grubbed  stumps  to 
clear  the  virgin  lands;  he  had  built 
fences,  dug  wells.  He  had  hauled 
his  father's  grain  to  the  mill  for 
grinding.  He  had  participated  in 
barn  raising  bees,  husking  bees;  he 
had  loafed  aplenty  in  the  village 
store  at  Gentryville.  And  when  he 
"graduated"  from  this  course  in  the 
agriculture  college  of  practical  ex- 
perience he  must  surely  have  had  a 
rather  clear  conception  of  what  farm- 
ing in  those  days  was  all  about.  And 
he  had  learned,  too,  the  industry's 
limitations. 

Years  later,  in  a  famous  address 
before  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Society  at  Milwaukee,  he  talked  on 
agriculture's  weaknesses  and  talked 
so  earnestly  that  one  feels  how  heavy 
it  all  hung  on  his  heart.  He  found 
one  consolation,  however,  in  the 
fact  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  "labor 
and  education  are  not  incompatible." 

"No  other  human  occupation  opens 
so  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable  and 
agreeable  combination  of  labor  with 
cultivated     thought    as     agriculture," 
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he  told  the  Badger  state  farmers 
who  had  gathered  at  their  annual 
fair  in  1859  to  hear  this  gawky  giant 
from  Illinois,  whose  reputation  as  a 
profound  leader  of  thought  was  get- 
ting abroad,  but  who  at  that  time 
was  only  remotely  recognized  as  pos- 
sible future   presidential  timber. 

It  is  in  this  Milwaukee  address 
that  Lincoln  reveals  the  attitude 
that  three  years  later  took  concrete 
form  in  the  Land  Grant  College  Act. 
Some  of  the  ideas  he  presented  to 
his  farm  audience  could  well  be  class- 
ed as  "advanced"  in  a  period  when 
men  knew  little  about  scientific  agri- 
culture. He  talked  about  reduction 
of  production  costs,  a  problem  still 
discussed  in  farm  circles  today.  He 
praised  the  use  of  machinery  and  in- 
tensive cultivation  to  lower  costs.  He 
submitted  some  curious  ideas  on  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  farm 
labor  and  in  his  Utopian  "steam 
plow,"  as  he  described  it  there  in 
Milwaukee,  one  can  catch  foreshad- 
owings  of  the  modern  tractor. 

He  suggested  the  importance  of 
investigating  such  matters  as  deep- 
er plowing,  soil  analysis,  the  effects 
of  manures  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
weather  observations,  "and  the  like," 
as  he  summarized.  Attention  to 
these  problems,  he  declared,  would 
"develop  those  unknown  causes  which 
of  later  years  have  cut  our  crops  be- 
low their  former  average." 

"I  know  of  nothing  so  pleasant  to 
the  mind,"  he  continued,  "as  the  dis- 
covery of  anything  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable,  nothing  that  so 
lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the 
hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery. 
And  how  vast  and  varied  a  field  is 


agriculture  for  such  discovery!  .  .  . 
Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study  .  .  . 
and  not  grass  alone,  but  soils,  seeds 
and  seasons;  hedges,  ditches  and 
fences;  draining,  drought  and  irri- 
gation; plowing,  hoeing  and  harrow- 
ing; reaping,  mowing  and  threshing; 
saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases 
of  crops  and  what  will  prevent  or 
cure  them;  implements,  utensils  and 
how  to  improve  them;  horses  and 
cattle,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, the  thousand  things  of  which 
machines,  their  relative  merits  and 
these  are  specimens,  each  a  world  of 
study  within  itself. 

"In  all  this,  book  learning  is  avail- 
able. .  .  .  The  rudiments  of  science 
are  available.  .  ,  .  The  thought  re- 
curs that  education — cultivated 
thought — can  best  be  combined  with 
agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on 
the  principle  of  thorough  work;  that 
careless,  half  performed,  slovenly 
work  makes  no  place  for  such  combi- 
nation and  thorough  work,  again, 
renders  sufficient  the  smallest  amount 
of  ground  to  each  man.  .  .  ." 

In  all  this  one  can  clearly  see  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  prepared  for 
sympathetic  support  of  the  steadily 
growing  demand  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  to  benefit  the  farm- 
er and  the  working  man.  To  Jona- 
than Baldwin  Turner,  another  Illi- 
noisan,  is  given  the  credit  for  origi- 
nating and  championing  this  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
From  1833  to  1848  Turner  had  been 
a  profesor  in  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville.  Failing  health  forced 
his  retirement  and  he  turned  to  hor- 
ticulture and  a  hobby — vocational  ed- 
ucation.    On  horseback  Turner  trav- 
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elcd    hundreds    of    miles    around    the 
state  talking  on  this  topic. 

Abraham  Lincoln  he  knew  person- 
ally and  in  fact  had  given  the  strug- 
glin  young  New  Salem  storekeeper 
material  aid  in  some  of  the  problems 
of  mathematics  which  had  to  be  mas- 
tered when  Lincoln  was  preparing 
for  his  job  as  surveyor.  Together 
these  two  young  men  had  often  talk- 
ed of  the  lack  of  books  and  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, the  artisan,  the  farmer.  Obvi- 
ously their  views  were  closely  paral- 
lel and  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
before  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency Lincoln  told  Turner,  "If  I  am 
elected  I  will  sign  your  bill  for  state 
universities." 

"It  is  said  that  farmers  and  me- 
chanics do  not  and  will  not  read," 
Turner  once  remarked.  "But  I  say, 
give  them  the  literature  and  the  edu- 
cation suitable  to  their  wants  and 
see  if  it  does  not  reform  and  improve 
them  as  it  has  reformed  and  im- 
proved their  professional  brethren. 
The  agricultural  classes  have  no 
practical,  congenial  literature."  That 
position,  it  would  seem,  Lincoln  en- 
dorsed, in  his  promise  to  sign  the 
bill. 

Space  is  lacking  to  sketch  here  a 
detailed  account  of  the  progress  of 
Turner's  ideas.  In  1851  Illinois 
farmers  organized  to  push  the  pro- 
ject for  a  state  institution.  Other 
state-wide  meetings  followed  that 
first  one  and  in  January  1852,  Prair- 
ie Farmer,  the  pioneer  Illinois  farm 
paper,  carried  an  account  of  Turn- 
er's plan.  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia papers  reprinted  this  and,  en- 
couraged  by   the     attention    he    was 


getting,  Turner,  in  March,  1852, 
broadened  his  plan  by  proposing 
that  Congress  should  grant  public 
lands  to  each  state  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  universities. 

Eventually  this  proposal  was  the 
one  adopted  and  the  bill  which  Lin- 
coln later  signed  provided  that  30,- 
000  acres  of  the  public  domain  should 
be  given  to  the  states  for  each  sena- 
tor and  representative  that  state  had 
in  Congress.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  land  were  to  be  devoted  to 
building  and  maintaining  the  new 
schools. 

To  Justin  H.  Morrill,  a  Congress- 
man from  Vermont,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  assigned  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  first  land  grant  col- 
lege measure  into  Congress.  It  was 
submitted  December  14,  1857,  but 
died  with  the  Buchanan  veto,  already 
referred  to,  on  February  26,  1859. 
Another  bill  was  submitted  on  De- 
cember 16,  1861,  but  a  House  commit- 
tee reported  unfavorably  on  it.  In 
the  Senate  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio 
bad  introduced  a  companion  bill, 
which,  after  friendly  committee  ac- 
tion, was  debated  for  six  days  on  the 
floor  and  approved  by  a  thirty-two 
to  seven  vote. 

In  the  House  Representative  Mor- 
rill called  up  the  Senate  measure  on 
June  17.  Efforts  to  send  it  to  a  hos- 
tile committee  were  circumvented  and 
the  final  vote  stood  ninety  ayes  to 
twenty-five  noes.  On  July  2  Lincoln 
made  good  his  first  political  prom- 
ise to  do  wbat  he  could  to  make  edu- 
cation more  general. 

Less  than  two  months  earlier,  on 
May  15,  1862,  he  had  approved  an- 
other bill  which  created  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture.  In  later  years 
the  organization  of  the  extension  ser- 
vice, the  Smith-Hughes  schools,  the 
4-H  clubs  and  the  county  Farm  Bu- 
reaus has  given  the  nation  an  un- 
rivaled pre-eminence  in  agricultural 
education. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  of 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Arts  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  has 
well  epitomized  some  of  the  results 
of  Lincoln's  gift  to  his  people. 

The  sixty-nine  institutions,  of 
which  seventeen  are  exclusively  for 
colored  people,  Dr.  Soule  has  stated, 
"constitute  one  of  the  mightiest  cre- 
ative forces  brought  into  being  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Through 
their  activity  a  great  army  of  educa- 
tional leaders  has  been  trained  and 
sent  out  into  the  life  stream  of  the 
nation.  That  these  men  and  women 
have  rendered  substantial  service  in 
many  fields  cannot  be  gainsaid;  that 
they  have  helped  to  replace  supersti- 
tion with  exact  knowledge  is  equally 
clear;  that  they  have  changed  the 
course  and  purpose  of  our  thinking 
along  many  lines  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
and  that  they  have  helped  transfer 
and  re-correlate    many    of    our    eco- 


nomic activities  along  more  modern, 
up-to-date  and  effective  lines  is  self- 
evident." 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  to  visit 
today  any  one  of  these  sixty-nine 
service  stations  for  agriculture,  he 
would  find  them  busy  on  just  such 
problems  as  he  had  outlined  in  Mil- 
on  others  that  at  that  remote  date 
waukee  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  have  visioned. 
The  system  is  a  remarkable  invest- 
ment and  it  has  been  paying  rich 
dividends  on  the  original  dream  of 
the  backwoods  boy  who  wanted  to  be 
a  state  legislator. 

If,  perchance,  there  be  any  who 
have  complaint  today,  to  them  Lin- 
coln himself,  from  out  the  past,  has  a 
thoughtful  word. 

"My  opinion  of  farmers,"  he  said, 
"is  that  in  proportion  to  numbers 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  people.  But  farmers  be- 
ing the  most  numerous  class,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  interest  is  the  larger 
interest.  It  also  follows  that  that 
interest  is  most  worthy  of  all  to  be 
cherished  and  cultivated — that  if 
there  be  conflict  between  that  inter- 
est and  any  other,  that  other  should 
yield." 


We  cannot  make  good  citizens  of  those  who  c'annot  see 
their  actual  relation  to  society,  and  who  therefore  are  not  con- 
scious of  their  actual  responsibilities.  We  may  make  them 
obedient  and  law-abiding,  even  well-intentioned  and  kind,  but 
good  citizenship  demands  a  positive,  constructive  attitude  to- 
ward society,  and  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  in- 
volved.— Edward  A.  Filene. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


(MooresvilJe 

It  was  a  long  time  ago,  back  in 
the  third  century  to  be  exact,  that  a 
priest  was  battered  into  insensibility 
and  beheaded.  His  remains  are  pre- 
served until  today  in  the  historical 
St.  Praxedes  Church,  his  tomb  telling 
a  strange  story  to  curious  travelers. 
His   name  was   Valentine. 

That  unfortunate  event  occurred 
on  February  14th.  The  tragedy  was 
unusual,  but  numbered  with  the 
millions  of  tragedies  since  the  deeds 
of  man  first  began  to  be  recorded,  it 
seems  small.  The  name  of  the  saint, 
however,  lingered  and  today  it  is 
probably  more  familiar  than  it  was 
seventeen   hundred   years   ago. 

In  later  centuries,  presumably,  a 
preculiar  custom  began  to  grow 
among  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  spread  until 
the  highest  class  and  even  the  royalty 
of  the  island  paused  once  a  year  in 
celebration.  It  was  again  Febru- 
ary 14th,  and  now  familiarly 
known  as  St.  Valentine's  Day.  So 
far  as  historians  have  been  able  to 
trace,  the  day  has  no  connection  with 
the  slain  priest  other  than  it  happens 
to  fall  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
origin  is  obscure.  The  one  started  a 
celebration,  discovered  the  date  to  be 
the  same  as  the  tragic  occurrence  in 
Rome  and  promptly  attached  the 
name. 

For  what  other  reason  could  a  per- 
son connect  a  day  of  festival  with 
the  misery  and  tortured  death  of  an- 
other human  being? 


Enterprise) 

When  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's 
Day  arrived  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, the  younger  boys  and  girls  as- 
sembled in  groups  and  the  older  wo- 
men and  bachelors  in  others.  Their 
names  were  written  on  slips  of  pa- 
per and  deposited  in  a  lottery.  Thus, 
when  they  were  drawn,  a  man  had 
two  valentines,  the  name  of  the  girl 
he  had  drawn  and  the  girl  who  had 
drawn  his.  However,  the  man  paid 
his  attentions  mostly  to  the  girl 
whose  name  he  held  and  thus  avoided 
confusion.  Many  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  these  simple  draw- 
ings led  to  love  and  wedlock. 

A  notion  prevailed  among  the  com- 
mon folk  that  the  birds  chose  the  day 
to  pick  their  mates.  Naturally  the  peo- 
ple associated  themselves  with  the 
same  idea.  It  was  believed  that  the 
first  person  of  opposite  sex  an  un- 
married boy  or  girl  met  while  walk- 
ing abroad  on  Valentine  morning  was 
a  destined  mate. 

So  here  in  the  United  States  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  ap- 
proaches once  more  and  already  the 
hearts  of  very  small  boys  and  girls 
aro  palpitating  a  little  irregularly. 
There  will  be  the  afternoon  at  school 
when  a  big  box  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  and  hundreds  of  man- 
ufactured and  handmade  Valentines 
paced  within.  Then,  while  the  teach- 
er draws  them  out  one  by  one  there 
will  be  many  little  hesitant  moments, 
and  when  names  are  called,  many  ex- 
cited nutterings  of  tiny  hearts. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 


By  James  A.  MacDonald,  D.D 

If  Robert  Burns  were  living  he 
would  be  177  years  of  age  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  and  there  are  multitudes  that 
say  of  him  in  his  own  words: 

"Till   a'  the   seas  gang   dry,   my 
dear, 
And    the    rocks    melt    wi'    the 
sun! 
And   I   will   love   thee   still,   my 
dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall 
run." 

Burns  may  be  regarded  as  a  mira- 
cle, as  Shakespeare  was  a  miracle 
and  Dante  and  Milton  were  miracles. 

Let  a  man  visit  Scotland  today, 
and  meet  its  great  men — its  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  its  professors 
and  its  politicians,  its  educators  and 
ecclesiatics,  and  a  year  from  now  he 
might  be  able  to  recite  the  names  of 
only  a  few  of  them,  but  he  will  re- 
member Burns  who  has  been  dead 
140  years.  His  name  is  embedded 
and  emblazoned  upon  the  scroll  of 
fame  forever.  In  1841  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  declared  that  the  time  would 
come  when  all  critics  would  agree 
that  Robert  Burns  was  the  greatest 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Critics 
cannot  name  an  eighteenth  century 
poet  superior  to  the  Ayrshire  plow- 
man. Dr.  W.  Robert  Nichol  says 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his 
equal  as  a  lyric  poet  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
literature    cannot    name    any    pieces 


.,  in  The  United  Presbyterian 

that,  in  their  way,  are  equal  to  "The 
Jolly  Beggars,"  and  "Tarn  o'  Shan- 
ter,"  and  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer," 
and  the  "Address  of  the  De'il."  What 
can  surpass  this  one? 

"O  my  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That's   ewly  sprung  in  June; 
0  my  love  is  like  the  meoldy 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 

How  account  for  Burns  ?  One  can- 
not account  for  him  by  reference  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Carlyle 
reminds  us  it  was  a  withered,  unbe- 
lieving age  of  mimics,  and  he  was 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  dia- 
mond among  pebbles.  His  appear- 
ance was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  or 
as  a  hot  spring  amidst  Arctic  snows. 
He  was  the  solitary  original  genius 
of  his  time.  If  he  was  the  product 
of  his  age,  why  did  not  the  miracu- 
lous lightning  strike  others  of  that 
day  who  had  infinitely  better  advan- 
tages than  had  the  plowman  bard? 
And  echo  answers,  "Why?" 

And  we  cannot  account  for  Burns 
on  the  score  of  his  ancestry.  He  was 
not  the  son  of  a  poet,  or  of  a  philso- 
pher,  or  even  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  remarks  of  his  descent  as 
foUows: 

"My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has    crept    through    scoundrels 
ever   since  the   flood." 

Of  course  that  must  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  All  he  meant  by  it 
is  that  he  was  of  humble  origin.  He 
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could  not  boast  of  ancestral  kings 
and  mighty  counselors  whose  gifts 
he  inherited,  but  was  proud  to  re- 
late: 

"My  father  was  a  farmer  upon 
the   Carrick  border, 

And  soberly  he  brought  me  up 
in  decency  and  order. 

He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part 
though  I  had  ne'er  a  farth- 
ing, 

For  without  an  honest,  manly 
heart  nae  man  was  worth 
regarding." 

And  such  a  training  is  a  richer 
inheritance  than  a  dukedom,  or  even 
a  throne  and  a  royal  crown. 

Nor  can  we  account  for  Burns  on 
the  score  of  his  physical  circum- 
stances. Talk  about  being  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth;  it  is 
doubtful  if  Bobbie  ever  saw  a  silver 
spoon  till  he  went  to  Edinburgh  at 
the  age  of  26.  He  was  born  in  a 
shack  that  he  denominates  "a  mud 
edifice,"  or  "clay  fabric,"  and  no 
board  of  health  would  tolerate  such 
a  hovel  today.  It  seems  as  though 
high  heaven  had  a  spite  against  it, 
for  ten  days  after  the  poet's  birth 
the  wind  blew  so  wildly  that  a  part 
of  the  "mud  edifice"  collapsed,  and 
"the  saint,  the  father  and  the  hus- 
band" had  to  carry  the  mother  and 
child  through  the  storm  and  the  dark- 
ness to  the  home  of  a  neighbor.  The 
experience  was  symbolic  of  the  poet's 
turbulent  journey  through  life,  for 
he  was  always  buffeted  by  the  winds 
of  poverty  and  hardship,  and  severe 
toil,  and  fiery  temptations,  and  final- 


ly with  ill  health,  that  carried  him 
off  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

We  cannot  account  for  Burns  on 
the  score  of  his  educational  advan- 
tages. His  school  days  were  few. 
Never  was  he  enrolled  in  any  col- 
lege or  university.  It  was  not  at 
the  feet  of  professors  that  he  learn- 
ed to  sing  his  songs  and  to  pour 
forth  his  philosophy  against  cants 
and  classes  and  hypocrisy.  Think  of 
him,  as  one  puts  it,  reared  in  ob- 
security,  snatching  information  in  in- 
tervals of  toil,  as  it  were  with  his 
teeth,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  bursts 
into  song  as  a  nightingale  from  the 
wild  wood,  and  he  continues  singing 
until  he  dies.  The  nightingale 
sings  because  it  cannot  help  it.  It 
is  born  to  sing.  And  Burns  sings 
not  for  fame,  not  for  hire,  nor  for 
power,  but  for  fun.  His  songs  are 
the  overflow  of  his  soul.  What  is 
this  but  inspiration?  He  was  a  gift 
from  the  Lord  to  write  for  us  so 
many  poems  of  merit,  and  so  many 
songs  of  the  heart,  poems  and  songs 
that  the  world  will  not  let  die. 

And  if  Burns  had  never  written 
poetry,  he  would  still  be  famous  be- 
cause of  his  conversational  powers. 
He  was  a  wizard  in  this  respect.  Ev- 
ery circle  that  he  touched  was  daz- 
zled with  his  table  talk  and  parlor 
dissertations.  By  him  "the  upper 
four  hundred"  were  swept  off  their 
feet,  and  all  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  Scotland  were  burning  incense  at 
his  shrine.  Carlyle  says  that  when 
he  arrived  late  at  an  inn  or  boarding 
house,  the  waiters  and  hostlers  would 
get  out  of  bed  to  hear  this  man  speak. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary:       "I   think   Burns  was  one  of 
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the  most  ordinary  men  I  ever  met. 
His  poetry  surprised  me  very  much, 
his  prose  surprised  me  still  more, 
and  his  conversation  surprised  me 
more  than  both  his  poetry  and 
and  prose."  He  was  a  man  that  had 
not  only  insight,  but  eloquence,  that 
could  tell  stories  and  crack  jokes, 
that  could  weep  and  laugh,  and  he 
set  the  world  to  laugh  with  him. 

Had  Robert  Burns  any  faults? 
Yes,  he  had.  But  so  had  David, 
king    of    Israel.     But    David    repent- 


ed, and  today  leads  the  choirs  of 
Christendom.  He  wet  his  pillow 
with  tears,  and  made  the  palace 
walls  resound  with  his  groans  and 
sorrow  for  his  sins.  Likewise  Burns 
deeply  regretted  his  offenses.  His 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  sinning  and 
repenting,  and  today,  wherever  he  is 
known,  he  is  eulogized  and  canonized 
by  saint  and  sinner.  Does  Scotland 
love  bad  men?  I  trow  not.  But 
Scotland  loves  Burns  and  takes  the 
plowman  poet  to  its  heart. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  GOOD  WORKS 

But  why  do  I  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  principles,  and  not 
rather  to  speak  to  you  of  the  good  works  which  are  to  come 
from  them  ?  Because  in  the  first  place,  the  works  without  the 
principles  are  worth  nothing.  It  is  the  motive,  as  we  all  know, 
that  more  than  anything  else  renders  an  action  good  or  bad. 
However  fair  the  look  of  an  action  may  be,  if  the  right  motive 
is  wanting,  the  action  is  hollow:  if  the  motive  is  a  bad  one, 
the  action  is  rotten  to  the  core.  Who  cares  for  an  outward 
seeming  or  show  of  friendship  or  affection,  unless  the  heart 
be  also  friendly  and  affectionate  ?  Who  does  not  prize  a  rough 
outside,  when  it  covers  an  honest  inside,  more  than  the  most 
fawning  fondness  from  a  heart  that  is  cold  and  false?  Thus 
it  is  right  to  insist  on  the  principles  for  their  own  sake;  be- 
cause the  principles  give  their  value  to  the  action,  not  the  ac- 
tion to  the  principles.  The  principles  are  the  gold  on  which 
the  stamp  is  put:  if  the  gold  be  not  good,  the  stamp,  though 
it  may  deceive  people,  gives  it  no  real  worth:  and  he  who 
graves  the  king's  image  on  base  metal,  is  sent  to  the  gallows 
for  forgery. — Augustus  W.  Hare,  in  "Alton  Sermons." 
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ROAD  MANNERS 


(The  Boys 

A  high  spirited  young  American 
girl  recently  returned  from  a  year  in 
England  told  how  annoyed  and 
irritated  she  used  to  get  with  her 
British  friends  when  motoring  with 
them. 

"They  simply  crawled  along  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  never  passed 
other  motorists  just  to  be  passing 
them,  and  when  they  have  to  pass 
anyone  tooted  their  horns  gently  and 
apologetically."  She  added  that 
when  they  had  driven  slowly  and 
decorously  behind  several  others  cars 
for  miles  she  had  said,  "Oh  for 
heaven's  sake!  Cut  past  them." 
Whereupon  the  British  gentleman 
had  looked  at  her  in  astonishment 
and  said  simply,  "But  that  would  be 
very  rude." 

As  you  may  guess  the  British 
motor  accident  fatalities  are  so  far 
under  ours  that  it  makes  us  asham- 


Banner) 

ed.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
36,000  men,  women  and  children  were 
killed  in  the  U.  S.  in  automobile  acci- 
dents and  more  than  1,000,000  injur- 
ed. Most  of  these  accidents  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  driver  hed 
observed  a  little  more  courtesy  and 
a  little  less  speed. 

A  large  porportion  of  the  accidents 
are  caused  by  one  car  speeding  from 
behind;  and  cutting  sharply  around 
another  car  to  pass  it. 

In  most  cases  the  driver  is  not  in 
urgent  need  of  getting  some  place  by 
a  certain  time.  This  is  only  one  com- 
mon form  of  rudeness  or  "road- 
hoggishness."  If  we  would  follow 
England's  example  in  making  a 
systematic  effort  to  promote  good 
manners  on  the  part  of  motorists 
the  results  would  show  up  amazingly 
in  a  lowered  death  rate.  So  mind 
your  road  manners! 


COMPANIONSHIP 

We  need  the  lives  of  others  to  make  our  lives  complete, 
It  takes  the  smiles  of  neighbors  to  light  our  humble  street; 
And  all  the  joys  we  treasure  would  cold  and  sordid  be 
Unless  another  waited  to  share  our  victory. 

For  on  a  desert  island  where  man  must  live  alone, 

Though  heaped  with  gold  and  silver  which  he  could  call  his  own, 

The  stuff  would  lose  its  value  and  he  would  cease  to  care, 

And  he  would  sigh  for  someone  with  whom  his  Wealth  to  share. 

Fame  were  an  empty  glory  without  the  friends  who  praise ; 
From  others  comes  the  splendor  which  crowns  the  toil  of  days; 
There's  none  so  great  or  humble  but  what  he's  sure  to  find 
That  with  the  lives  of  many,  his  life  is  intertwined. 

— Selected. 
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TOM  WALKER,  THE  SUPER  VIRGINIAN 

By  Allyn  Tunis,  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


Back  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
two  natives  were  hunting  game  in 
the  heart  of  the  Albemarle  hills.  One 
of  them  missed  a  huge  rock,  weigh- 
ing tons,  long  a  landmark  of  the 
countryside,   which   had  vanished. 

"Who  moved  that  stone?"  he  cried 
in  amazement. 

"The  Devil  or  Tom  Walker,"  re- 
torted his  companion  without  much 
show  of  emotion. 

That's  how  the  oft-heard  expres- 
sion, sometimes  perverted  to  "The 
Devil  and  Tom  Walker,"  originated. 
The  legend  graphically  pictures  the 
wide  reputation  of  Tom  Walker  as  a 
giant  whose  superhuman  strength 
was  the  talk  of  the  Colonies.  The 
story  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation-to-generation  in  the  Old 
Dominion's  red  clay  country  and  was 
known  from  Tidewater  Virginia  to 
the  interior  of  what  today  is  Ken- 
tucky. 

Major  Thomas  Walker  was  a  na- 
tive of  King  and  Queen  County, 
where  he  was  born  of  fine  Colonial 
stock  on  January  2,  1715. 

He  was  a  picturesque  character. 
Records  show  that  he  was  best 
known  as  Doctor  Walker,  although 
he  was  quartermaster-general  of  the 
Colonial  forces  with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. 

He  was  among  the  500  Virginians 
who  were  with  Braddock  near  Fort 
Duquesne  when  the  British  force 
was  wiped  out  by  the  Indians  and 
the  British  general  received  a  wound 
from  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 


George  Washington  led  away  what 
was  left  of  the  little  army.  Out  of 
about  1,500  men  nearly  1,000  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

In  his  journal  Major  Walker  tells 
of  his  return  to  the  scene  of  the  bat- 
tle later  to  find  the  bodies  of  the  fall- 
en men  unburied. 

Major  Walker  had  many  claims  to 
fame.  He  was  the  guardian  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  and  the  Committee  on 
Safety,  founded  the  city  of  Char- 
lottesville and  was  the  first  white 
man  to  explore  Kentucky,  and  leave  a 
record  of  his  observaions.  Walker 
River,  in  Southwest  Virginia,  was 
named  for  him. 

While  he  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing men  of  his  time,  socially  and 
physically,  his  history  is  not  general- 
ly known  today.  As  a  physician,  sur- 
veyor, soldier,  planter,  importer,  ex- 
plorer and  politician  his  life  was  one 
of  extraordinary  accomplishment  and 
activity. 

For  years  he  was  Indian  commis- 
sioner and  conducted  for  the  Govern- 
ment many  large  transactions  in  the 
purchase  of  lands.  Copies  of  these 
deeds  of  transfer  with  the  "marks" 
of  Indian  chiefs — rude  representations 
of  turtle,  deer  and  wolf — are  preserv- 
ed at  Charlottesville. 

A  spot  in  the  garden  of  Castle 
Hill,  his  famous  Albemarle  home, 
still  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  his 
conferences   with   visiting   chieftains. 

He  was  a  pioneer  with  a  spirit  of 
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adventure  which  won  for  him  dis- 
tinctions that  are  a  matter  of  record 
today.  One  of  the  prized  possessions 
of  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  is 
his  surveyor's  hatchet,  which  is 
proudly  shown  every  visitor. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Walker,  who  had  be- 
come known  for  his  skill  as  a  survey- 
or, his  good  judgment  as  a  locater 
of  eligible  surveys  and  his  fondness 
for  exploring  regions  beyond  the  set- 
tlements, in  company  with  several  as- 
sociates, made  an  expedition  through 
Southwest  Virginia. 

He  penetrated  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees,  along  the  Holston  River, 
now  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  trip  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  the  extension  of  the  North 
Carolina-Virginia  boundary  line  and 
the  settlements  which  followed. 

Dr.  Walker  was  selected  as  agent 
and  surveyor  of  a  land  company, 
with  a  grant  of  800,000  acres.  His 
journal  shows  that  on  December  12, 
1749,  he  had  "contracted  to  go  west- 
ward in  order  to  discover  a  proper 
place  of  settlement,"  and  he  started 
on  his  long  and  perilous  journey  on 
March  12  following. 

Dr.  Walker's  journal  bears  the 
date  "1749-50."  At  that  time  the 
new  year  in  England  and  its  colonies 
began  on  March  16,  so  that  when  his 
journal  began  in  March,  it  still  was 
the  year  1749.  The  change  by  which 
January  1  began  the  new  year  was 
made  in  1752. 

The  time  occupied  on  the  expedi- 
tion which  carried  the  party  well  in- 
to what  is  now  Kentucky,  covered 
four  months.  The  results  were  valu- 
able for  future  purposes  and  the  trip 
was  one  of  thrilling  adventure. 


The  concluding  entry  in  the  journ- 
al says: 

"We  killed  in  the  journey  13 
buffaloes,  eight  elk,  53  bears,  20 
deer,  four  wild  geese,  about  150 
turkeys,  besides  small  game.  We 
might  have  killed  three  times  as 
much  meat  if  we  wanted  it." 

Little  is  known  of  the  boyhood  of 
Dr.  Walker.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  of  a  family  long  settled 
in  the  Tidewater  Section,  his  first 
American  ancestor  having  come  from 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  1650,  and 
was  a  representative  from  Gloucester 
County  in  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

While  the  family  records  do  not 
contain  much  of  the  details  of  the 
lives  of  its  earlier  representatives, 
they  show  them  to  have  been  of  stur- 
dy stock  and  to  have  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Virginia  planters  which  con- 
stituted the  influential  element  in  the 
Colonial  population. 

Thomas  Walker  enjoyed  the  best 
educational  advantages  afforded  in 
the  Colonies,  and  he  took  the  acade- 
mical and  medical  courses,  probably 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

As  a  planter  Dr.  Walker  is  known 
to  have  introduced  into  Albemarle 
County  from  New  York  the  apple, 
since  so  famous  as  the  "Albemarle 
pippin."  He  brought  the  "slip"  in 
his  saddlebags  from  the  Northern 
part  of  New  York  State  and  planted 
it  where   Castle   Hill   still   stands. 

As  a  physician  he  made  repeated 
visits  to  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson,  fa- 
ther of  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  stood  at  the 
latter's  bedside  when  he  died  in  1757. 
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Dr.  Walker  became  Colonel  Jeffer- 
son's executor  and  the  guardian  of 
his  immortal  son. 

It  is  believed  more  than  probable 
that  with  the  pioneer  spirit  he  pre- 
ferred a  more  active  life,  one  which 
offered  more  remunerative  returns 
and  laid  aside  his  saddlebags  to  be- 
come a  surveyor,  a  profession  which 
at  that  time  and  later  drew  to  its 
service  the  most  representative  Vir- 
ginians, including  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Another  inducement  led  him  to 
make  this  change.  In  1741,  when  he 
was  26  years  old,  he  married  a  young 
widow,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Meriweather, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mildred 
Thornton.  Her  grandmother  was 
George  Washington's  aunt. 

She  brought  to  Dr.  Walker  a  land- 
ed estate  of  15,  000  acres.  The  prop- 
er care  and  subdivision  of  this  prop- 
erty made  it  an  important  object. 

Mrs.  Meriweather's  land  was  situ- 
ated in  Albemarle  County,  east  of 
Charlottesville,  in  one  of  the  most 
historic  portions  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, and  extended  nearly  all  the  way 
to  Gordonsville.  There  Dr.  Walker 
later  erected  his  homestead,  Castle 
Hill,  which  is  the  property  today  of 
his  great-great-grandchildren  and 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  authoress, 
Amelie  Eives — the  Princess  Troubet- 
Bkoy. 

Castle  Hill  was  built  in  1765  by 
Dr.  Walker.  In  his  preface  to  Dr. 
Walker's  journal,  William  Cabel 
Rives  says: 

life. 


'Tor  generations  it  (Castle  Hill) 
has  been  the  seat  of  hospitality  and 
culture.  ...  In  the  ample  hall  the 
youthful,  music-loving  Jefferson  has 
played  the  fiddle,  while  the  still 
younger  Madison  danced.  Here  the 
doors  have  opened  to  welcome  five 
men  who  either  were  to  be  or  were 
already  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  to  many  statesmen, 
judges,  diplomats  and  soldiers.  In 
this,  room  in  1794  the  old  pioneer, 
near  the  end  of  his  eightieth  year, 
closed  his  eyes  on  earthly  scenes." 
His  grave  is  at  Castle  Hill. 

This  famous  estate  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  stirring  events.  It 
lay  in  the  path  of  Tarleton,  Corn- 
wallis'  "hunting  leopard,"  when  he 
dashed  from  Eastern  Virginia  to- 
ward Charlottesville  in  1781,  The 
house  was  surprised  and  the  host  and 
guests,  members  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature, which  had  removed  from 
Richmond  to  Charlottesville,  were 
taken  prisoner.  The  spot  where  the 
British  troops  rested  still  is  called 
"Tarleton's  Wood." 

Princess  Troubetskoy  carries  on 
the  traditions  of  her  distinguished 
forebear.  Castle  Hill  has  furnished 
the  background  for  most  of  her  nov- 
els. She  was  born  in  Richmond  but 
her  early  life  was  largely  spent  at 
the  Eighteenth  Century  brick  house 
with  its  row  of  white  columns,  said 
to  be  the  longest  in  Virginia,  sur- 
rounded by  a  maze  of  tall  boxwood. 
Dr.  Walker's  home  remains  a  shrine 
for  the  intellectually  alert. 


'The  only  happy  man  is  he  who  thinks  himself  happy." 
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THE  ST.  VALENTINE  BOOKS 

By  Ruby  Holmes  Martyn 

Rosemary  had  not  waited  to  walk  Today,  when  Russell  had  read  ov- 

home  with  him  after   school.  Russell  er   again   the   page   he   already  knew 

was   so    surprised    and    disappointed  by  heart  and  looked  at  the  picture  of 

that  he  trudged  up  the  street  alone  the   blind    man    wearing   a    huge   old 

behind     the     schoolmates     he     might  tattered    sea    cloak   with    a   hood,   he 


easily  have  joined.  Why,  he  had  in 
tended  to  choose  Rosemary  for  his 
valentine  tomorrow!  And  she  had 
run  away  without  waiting  to  walk 
home  from  school  with  him  as  usual! 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  village 
store,  Russell  was  feeling  more  dis- 
gusted than  hurt  at  Rosemary's  un- 
expected desertion.  The  store  win- 
dows were  decorated  with  things  for 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  There  were 
heart-shaped    cakes   and   cookies   and 


asked  himself  what  was  the  use  of 
wondering  what  happened  to  the  boy 
unless  he  set  himself  to  find  out 
about  it.  The  story  would  continue 
on  the  next  page  of  the  book.  If  he 
could  turn  that  page  over  he  would 
learn  what  happened  to  the  boy  when 
the  blind  man  reached  him.  If  he 
could  buy  the  book,  he  could  read  on 
and  on  and  on  until  he  came  to  the 
end  of  the  story.  The  large  letters 
at  the  top   of  the   page   said   it  was 


candies;  the  clothing  store  had  some      about   a   treasure   island 
Indian  bows   and   arrows.     But   Rus-  "I'll  earn  enough  money  to  buy  it!'* 

sell  did  not  pause  to  look  particular-      cried     Russell,     so     excited    that     he 
ly  at   anything   until   he   reached   the      spoke  out  loud. 

paper-store    window    where    a    story  That  very    instant    a    man's    hand 

book  lay  open  among  the  party  fav-      reached  over  and  put  a  neatly  print- 
ed sign  in  the  window: 

BOY  WANTED 
Russell    rushed    into    the    store    to 
ask  if  he  could  have  the  job. 

"Have  you  a  strong  cart?"  in- 
quired the  man.  "I  want  an  honest 
boy  to  deliver  parcels  tonight  and 
after  school  tomorrow.  Trade  is  so 
brisk  for  the  holidays  that  I  need 
the  boy  who  usually  delivers  the  par- 
cels to  stay  here  in  the  store." 

"I  have  a  strong  cart,  and  I'm  hon- 
est!" cried   Russell. 

"Then  run  home  to  fetch  your  cart, 
and  come  back  ready  for  work,"  said 
the  storekeeper. 

"Shall   I  earn  enough  money  to  buy 


ors. 

Every  night,  since  the  book  had 
been  placed  in  the  window  several 
days  before,  Russell  and  Rosemary 
had  stopped  on  the  way  home  from 
school  to  read  over  the  open  page  of 
printing,  and  to  look  at  the  colored 
picture  facing  it.  The  story  was 
about  a  dreadful-looking  blind  man 
whose  cane  tap-tap-tapped  on  the 
frozen  ground  as  he  came  toward 
the  boy  who  was  telling  what  hap- 
pened. And  every  night  Russell  and 
Rosemary  had  wondered  and  won- 
ered  what  did  happen  when  that 
blind  man  reached  the  boy.  The 
page  ended  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
sentence. 
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that  book  in  the  window?''  asked 
Russell. 

"More  than  enough  for  that,  1 
should   guess,"   answered   the   man. 

So  Russell  ran  home  for  his  cart, 
and  returned  at  once  to  take  out 
some  parcels  the  storekeeper  had 
ready.  He  was  very  busy  going 
from  house  to  house  around  the  vil- 
lage, carrying  boxes  of  candy,  and 
books,  and  favors,  and  magazines  to 
the  people  who  had  purchased  them 
at  the  paper  store.  He  would  have 
been  too  occupied  to  think  of  Rose- 
mary if  Fred  Bailey  hadn't  stopped 
him  to  share  a  cocoanut  patty. 

"Rosemary  made  it,"  explained 
Fred,  munching  the  part  he  had  kept 
for  himself.     "She  is.  selling  some." 

"Then  that's  why  she  ran  right 
home  from  school,"  thought  Russell. 
"But  after  the  long  time  we've  been 
friends  I  think  she  might  have  told 
me,  and  given  me  a  patty!" 

The  next  afternoon  Russell  was 
just  as  busy  as  before,  running  about 
with  the  parcels  the  storekeeper  had 
ready  for  him  to  carry  to  customers. 
When  school  closed  he  didn't  think  to 
wait  to  walk  home  with  Rosemary. 
The  other  boys  had  chosen  their  val- 
entines during  the  day,  but  when 
they  asked  Russell  he  told  them  he 
wasn't  going  to  have  any  valentine 
this  year. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  came 
back  to  the  store  for  the  second  time 
with  his  empty  cart,  and  saw  that 
the  book  was  gone  from  the  brightly 
lighted  window.  Russell  gazed  blind- 
ly at  the  magazine  which  had  been 
slipped  into  its  place.  He  wanted 
to  cry.  What  was  the  use  of  carry- 
ing any  more   parcels   if  he   couldn't 


earn  money  for  the  book  he  wanted? 
The  cold  winter  wind  made  him  shiv- 
(r.  For  a  minute  Russell  stood 
there:  he  thought  he  would  stop 
work  and  run  straight  home.  Then 
he  realized  that  the  storekeeper  was 
depending  upon  him  to  deliver  the 
rest  of  the  valentine  parcels.  He  had 
said  he  was  an  honest  boy,  and  it 
would  not  be  honest  not  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  engaged  to  do. 
Clearing  the  lump  out  of  his  throat, 
the  lad  braked  his  cart  firmly,  and 
entered  the  store.  There  were  sev- 
eral boxes  of  candy  ready  for  him 
to  take  out,  and  he  rushed  away  with 
them  in  the  bitter  wind. 

It  was  late  when  Russell  finished 
his  work  for  the  storekeeper.  Sever- 
al silver  coins  given  him  by  custom- 
ers jingled  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
storekeeper  paid  him  with  a  crisp, 
new  bill.  But  Russell  had  wanted 
the  treasure  island  book  so  keenly 
that  he  didn't  care  much  about  the 
money  with  which  he  had  intended 
to  purchase  it.  The  clerk  who  had 
sold  the  book  laughed  and  told  him 
there  were  plenty  of  others  in  the 
store  that  he  would  like  to  read,  but 
he  wouldn't  look  at  them. 

When  he  reached  home,  tired  and 
hungry,  his  mother  gave  him  a  par- 
cel. 

"Somebody  left  you  a  valentine," 
she  said. 

Russell  pulled  off  the  string,  won- 
dering what  it  might  be.  Inside  the 
paper  he  found  the  book  he  wanted! 

"Did  father .  or  you  buy  it  for  me, 
mother?"  he  cried.  "I  wanted  it  so 
much!" 

"We  didn't  know  anything  about 
it,"    said    his    mother.     "It    was    left 
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at  the  door  for  your  valentine." 

He  opened  the  book  at  the  page  he 
had  re-read  so  many  times  when  it 
lay  in  the  store  window.  Now  he 
could  turn  the  page  and  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  boy  when  the  hor- 
rid blind  man  reached  him!  He 
could  read  on  and  on  and  on  until 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  story.  And 
he  could  use  the  money  he  had  earn- 
ed to  buy  another  book  he  wanted 
for  his  own ! 

But  Russell  didn't  turn  the  page. 
He  was  wondering  who  had  given 
him  the  valentine.  And  Rosemary 
had  wanted  to  know,  too,  what  hap- 


pened on  the  next  page.  Why!  Rus- 
sell laughed,  and  ran  to  the  tele- 
phone. He  guessed  that  Rosemary 
had  given  him  the  valentine!  That 
was  why  she  had  run  home  from 
school  without  waiting  for  him,  the 
night  before!  She  had  made  the  co- 
coanut  patties  to  sell  for  money  to 
buy  the  book  for  him! 

"0  Rosemary!"  he  called  into  the 
telephone.  "I'm  going  to  bring  the 
book  over  to  your  house  as  soon  as 
I've  had  something  to  eat,  and  well 
turn  the  page  together!  You're  my 
valentine!" 


WHAT  IS  A  BOY? 

He  is  a  person  who  is  going  to  carry  on  what  you  have 
started. 

He  is  to  sit  right  where  you  are  sitting  and  attend  when  you 
are  gone  to  those  things  you  think  are  so  important. 

You  may  adopt  all  the  policies  you  please,  but  how  they  will 
be  carried  out  depends  on  him. 

Even  if  you  make  leagues  and  treaties,  he  will  have  to  man- 
age them. 

He  is  going  to  sit  at  your  desk  in  the  Senate,  and  occupy 
your  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 

He  will  assume  control  of  your  cities,  states  and  nations. 

He  is  going  to  move  in  and  take  over  your  prisons,  churches, 
schools,  universities  and  corporations. 

All  your  work  is  going  to  be  judged  and  praised  or  condemn- 
ed by  him. 

Your  reputation  and  your  future  are  in  his  hands. 

All  your  work  is  for  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of 
humanity  is  in  his  hands. 

So  it  might  be  well  to  pay  him  some  attention. — Selected. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Walker,  of  Concord,  the  boys  are  now 
enjoying  a  number  of  jig-saw  puz- 
zles, and  we  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  thanks  for  this 
gift. 

— o — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Gibson,  of  Con- 
cord, recently  donated  twenty-one 
books  to  the  King's  Daughter's  Li- 
brary at  the  School.  This  is  a  fine 
addition  to  our  boys'  reading  materi- 
al, and  we  wish  to  assure  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gibson  that  their  kindly  inter- 
est in  the  boys  is  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. 

— o — 

A  preliminary  grant  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  government 
on  P  W  A  projects,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  quarters  for  Indian  boys  at 
the  School. 

While  the  weather  has  been  decid- 
edly unfavorable  for  progress  in  this 
work,  we  are  glad  to  receive  this 
money  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
necessary  preliminary  expenses  con- 
nected therewith. 

— o — 

The  ground  being  very  wet,  our 
vegetable  gatherers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  into  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens for  some  time,  and  the  cottages 
have  been  out  of  the  usual  supply  of 
green  vegeables.  For  the  past  cou- 
ple of  days  we  have  had  warm  sun- 
shiny weather  and  if  this  kind  of 
weather  continues  we  will  have  plen- 
ty of  greens  from  our  gardens,  which 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
daily  menus. 


Last  Wednesday  we  noticed  all  the 
School's  wagons  and  trucks  hauling 
coal  from  the  railroad  siding  and 
distributing  it  the  several  buildings 
on  the  campus. 

For  some  time  the  weather  has 
been  so  bad  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  cottages  supplied 
with  coal.  Our  railroad  siding  is  lo- 
cated at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and  for 
several  weeks  snow  and  muddy  roads 
prevented  hauling  coal  except  in 
very  small  quantities. 

A  recent  visitor  at  the  School 
gave  us  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  David  Brown,  one  of  our 
paroled  boys,  who  left  here  August 
3,  1926. 

David,  now  a  young  man  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  employed  in  the 
stock  room  of  Woolworth's  Store, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  has  been  em- 
ployed about  five  years.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  child  about  one  year 
old. 

While  at  the  School,  David  was  a 
house  boy  at  Cottage  No.  10,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  baseball  team,  and  a  great 
favorite  among  both  the  boys  and 
members  of  the  staff.  His  many 
friends  here  are  glad  to  learn  that 
he  is  doing  so  well. 

— o — 

J.  P.  Williamson  and  Guy  Emer- 
son who  came  to  the  School  from 
Sonthport  and  Waynesville  respect- 
ively, by  reason  of  having  made  good 
records  here,  were  allowed  to  go  on 
probation  about  a  year  ago.     During 
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the  past  week  the  following  reports 
were  received: 

"J.  P.  Williamson  has  been  a  fine 
boy  during  his  stay  in  our  county, 
and  has  been  very  smart,"  says  one 
report.  He  is  expecting  to  remain 
another  year  with  his  present  em- 
ployer. The  record  of  this  lad 
prompts  the  man  for  whom  he  works 
to  ask  that  another  boy  be  sent  him 
this  year. 

The  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare writes  that  Guy  Emerson  has 
had  part-time  employment,  and  has 
assisted  his  his  mother  considerably 
in  meeting  the  household  obligations. 

On  these  records  the  officials  of 
the  School  are  proud  to  apply  to  the 
Governor    for    the    parole     of    these 

boys. 

— o — 

The  recent  snow  brought  a  clever 
boyish  trick  to  our  attention.  Mr. 
Presson,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Cottage,  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  white  collie  named  "Buster," 
and  he  also  has  charge  of  a  small 
boy  named  Richard,  and  the  two  am 
great  pals. 

Richard,  noting  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  deep  blanket  of 
snow,  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
would  have  Buster  furnish  him  some 
real  pleasure,  and  harnessed  him  to 
a  sled.  At  first  Buster  seemed  to 
like  the  idea  and  performed  his  task 
very  well.  Presently  he  became  tir- 
ed, and  plainly  showed  that  he  want- 
ed to  quit,  but  Richard  had  no  idea 
of  discontinuing  his  ride. 

The  lad  accordingly  set  about  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  whereby  Buster 
might  be  persuaded  to  carry  on.  He 
secured   a  long  pole   to   which  he   at- 


tached a  piece  of  meat.  This  was 
held  out  in  front  of  Buster's  nose  and 
beyond  his  reach,  and  the  ride  was 
continued  for  some  time,  much  to 
Richard's  enjoyment,  but  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  Buster's  reaction  was 
quite  so  favorable. 

— o — 

Due  to  a  slight  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
schedule  for  Sunday  afternoon  ser- 
vices at  the  School,  two  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  were  present  last  Sunday. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, made  the  opening  prayer  and 
read  the  Scripture  Lesson,  the  6th 
chapter  of  Ephesians,  and  Rev.  Wal- 
ter L.  Miller,  pastor  of  Forest  Hill 
M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  talked  to  the 
boys  en  the  subject,  "Does  It  Pay  To 
Do   Right?" 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller  spoke  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
zints,  entitled,  "A  Young  Man 
Speaks  His  Mind."  It  was  written 
by  an  18-year-old  boy  who  had  had 
a  bitter  experience  which  caused  him 
to  doubt  the  Tightness  of  honesty. 

His  father  who  had  always  been 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  fel- 
low men,  had  been  cheated  out  of  a 
public  office  by  a  lie  and  the  under- 
hand ways   of  his   opponents. 

Near  the  boy's  home  was  a  mer- 
chant who  had  prospered  it  seemed, 
but  he  used  crooked  methods. 

In  thinking  these  things  over,  the 
boy  could  not  see  the  fairness  of 
such  things,  and  he  became  rebellious 
tr  the  extent  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  didn't  pay  to  be  honest 
and  do  right.  He  said  he  could  make 
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money  by  being  dishonest,  and  desir- 
ing the  comforts  of  life,  decided  to 
obtain  them  in  that  manner. 

Perhaps  doing  wrong  does  pay 
in  a  material  way,  said  the  speaker, 
but  the  values  received  will  not 
bring  happiness.  To  have  the  joy 
of  a  clear  conscience  and  to  have 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  world 
means  much  more  to  us  than  any  ma- 
terial gain  we  might  acquire  by  dis- 
honest methods. 

When  we  obtain  something  un- 
fairly, continued  Rev.  Mr.  Miller, 
there  is  something  in  our  hearts 
that  will  not  let  us  rest.  Judas  be- 
trayed Christ  for  a  sum  of  money, 
but  his  conscience  would  not  let  him 
rest,  and  he  finally  hanged  himself. 

Then,  said  the  speaker,  when  we 
are  not  honest  and  do  wrong,  we 
disappoint  and  hurt  people  who  love 
us  and  trust  us. 

The    speaker   continued    by    saying 


that  the  world  is  built  on  moral  laws 
and  principles — "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
Sampson,  Saul  and  many  others  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Bible,  who  liv- 
ed to  reap  from  sin  and  wrong  doing, 
are  examples  before  us. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  said 
we  are  eternal  creatures  and  some 
day  we  shall  have  to  face  God  and 
give  an  account  of  ourselves.  We 
shall  then  find  that  as  sin  causes  suf- 
fering on  earth,  it  will  also  cause  us 
to  suffer  hereafter.  The  characters 
we  build  in  this  world  will  be  carried 
by  us  into  the  next.  There  is  no 
middle  ground— we  must  choose  either 
the  right  or  wrong  way.  There  is 
nothing  worth  doing  wrong  for,  and 
we  have  everything  to  gain  by  doing 
right,  so  "let  us  decide  right  now  that 
the  right  way  is  the  path  for  us  to 
follow. 


NONE  SUPERIOR  TO  THESE 

Kipling  may  have  written  other  lines  that  equal  the  fol- 
lowing, but  we  are  persuaded  in  our  own  mind  that  he  wrote 
none  superior.     Listen  to  these : 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue 
Or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  common  touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  English  poet  had  in  mind  the  Man 
of  Galilee  when  he  wrote  such  a  description  of  the  ideal  man. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  February  2,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(9)   Arthur  Boyette  9 
(7)   James  Causey  7 
(4)   William  Dillon  7 
(9)   Alden  Jones  9 
(7)    Carl  Mabry  7 

Craig  Mundy  6 
(9)    Richard    Sullivan  9 
(9)   Vermont  Whitley  9 

COTTAGE  No.   1 
William  Goodson  7 
(9)    Millard   Owenby  9 
Eugene  Whitt  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(3)    John  Capps  4 
(2)    Leo  Forrester  2 
(2)    Henry  Fredere  2 

Warren  Godfrey  4 

Clyde  A.  Kivett  6 

Wilson  Myrick  4 

Fred  Seibert  2 
(2)    Boyd  Strickland  2 

Barney  Watson 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Jewell  Barker 
(9)    William    Barber  9 

Howard  Cook 

Frank  Crawford 
(8)   Charles  Furchess  8 
(5)    Marceilus    Gurganus  6 
(2)   Jesse  Holleman  6 

William  McRary  3 

John  Piner 

Hoyt  Rodgers 

George  Shaver 

Fred  Vereen 

Charles  Vanhoy  4 

Harvey  Watson  4 

F.  M.   Younger  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Shelton  Anderson 
(2)    Clyde  Dixon  4 


Wayne  Fowler 
(2)   William  Hill  5 
(6)    Ralph   Johnson  7 
(2)   William   Justice  6 

Richard  Mills  3 

Joel   Moore  3 
(9)    Frank  Raby  9 
(4)    Clyde  Reece  5 
(2)    Thomas   Stevens  3 
(2)    Melvin  Walters  5 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
Sanford  Collins 
Connie  Dickens  4 
William  Hare  6 
Paul  Johnson 
David  Odham  6 
Robert   Worthington  6 

COTTAGE   No.   6 
Earl  Barnes  6 
Earl  Bass  7 
Fletcher  Castlebury  7 
William  Corn  2 
Milton  Hare 
Joseph   Sanford  4 
William  Suite 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Archie  Castlebury  7 
James  Corn  5 
John  Elliott  5 
Emerson    Frazier  7 
Perrv  Harvel  7 
Caleb  Hill  9 
Ralph  McCracken  3 
Kenneth  Messick  5 
Lewis  Parker  7 
Robert  Troy  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(3)    Lloyd   Banks  3 
(9)    Letcher    Castlebury  9 
(3)    Haynes  Hewitt  8 
(3)    Fred  May  4 


(3) 


(2) 

(2) 


(4) 
(3) 
(2) 
(2) 

(9) 


(3) 
(4) 
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George  May 
(2)   Wilfred  Land  7 

(2)  Norman   Parker  3 
(5)   Norman  Pike  5 

(3)  John  Penninger  3 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(8)   Randolph  Davis  8 
Charles   Freeman  5 

(4)  Woodfin   Fowler  6 
John  Hildreth  6 
Hoyett  Hudson  5 

(2)  James  C.   Hoyle  3 

(5)  Frank  Hall  6 
(4)   Levi  Merritt  7 

(3)  Richard   Wrenn  5 

COTTAGE  No.   10 

(4)  Harold  Brown  8 
(4)   Jack  Carver  7 
(4)  Jehu  Wright  4 

COTTAGE   No.  11 
Charles  Bowman  6 
(2)   Everett  Bell  6 

(2)  Edward    Carpenter 

(3)  Earl  Duncan  4 

(3)  Dewey  Freeman  3 
(2)   James  Hicks  6 

(4)  Alton  Morgan  6 
Adolph  Watson  5 
John   Uptegrove  2 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(6)  Earl  Atwood  8 
Vance  Dameron  2 


(2)  Alfred  Holleman  5 
(2)  Edward  Lockamy  6 
(7)   Lonnie  Sloan  8 

(2)  Glenn  O'Quinn  6 

COTTAGE    So.  13 

Monte  Beck 
(6)   Leon  Burkhead  6 

Neil  Collins  4 
(5)   Aaron  Holder  6 
(4)   Arlon  Jones  4 

Erwin  Medlin 

Warren  Medlin  6 

(3)  Jennings  Norris  8 
Claudius  Pickett  8 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(2)    Clarence   Ashburn  6 

(2)  Bernice  Baker  6 
Curtis    Coleman  2 
Hubert  Jones  6 

J.  C.  Mobley  5 
Berry  Rodgers  2 

COTTAGE  No.   15 

(3)  Earl  Chambers  5 

(4)  John  Caddell  8 
Caleb  Jolly  4 

(2)   William  Moose  5 
(9)    George   McManus  9 
James  McCracken 
Edward  Murray 
Charles  Pennell  2 
Harley  Pennell  3 
Marshall   Scoggins  6 
Carl  Toney 


Be  master  of  your  petty  annoyances  and  conserve  your  ener- 
gy for  the  big,  worthwhile  things.  It  isn't  the  mountain 
ahead  that  wears  you  out ;  it's  the  grain  of  sand  in  your  shoe. 
If  most  of  us  had  taken  time  to  remove  j;he  grain  of  sand  we 
would  more  than  likely  be  sitting  on  top  of  the  mountain  ahead. 


— Selected, 
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GOOD  ADVICE 


%  Be  Americans.     Let  there  be  no  section-  % 

|  alism,  no  North,  South,  East  or  West;  you  $ 

f  are  all  dependent  one  on  another,  and  should  * 

♦  be  one  in  union.  Observe  justice  and  good  ♦ 
%  faith  toward  all  nations;  have  neither  pas-  * 
%  sionate  hatreds  nor  passionate  attachments  % 
J  to  any;  and  be  independent  politically  of  all.  % 
f  In  one  word,  be  a  nation;  be  Americans,  and  * 

♦  be  true  to  yourselves. — George  Washington,  f 

♦  1* 

t  % 

t  % 
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WASHINGTON'S  SAYINGS 

Character  and  habits  are  not  easily  taken  up  or  suddenly  laid  aside. 

A  good  morale  and  character  is  the  first  essential  in  a  man.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  to  endeavor  nut  only  to  be  learned  but  to  be  virtuous. 

Few  men  have  virtue  to  withstand  the  highest  bidder. 

I  never  wish  to  promise  more  than  I  have  a  mo\ral  certainty  of  performing. 

Discourage  vice  in  every  shape. 

We  must  bear  up  and  make  the  best  of  mankind  as  they  are,  since  we  can- 
not have  them  as  we  wish. 

The  best  means  of  forming  a  manly,  virtuous  and  happy  people  will  be 
found  in  the  right  education  of  youth — without  this  foundation,  every  other 
means,  in  my  opinion,  must  fail. 

Example,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  has  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  high- 
er in  rank  the  officer  is,  who  sets  it,  the  more  striking  it  is. 

To  persevere  in  one's  duty  and  be  silent  is  the  best  answer  to  calumny. 

It  is  impossible  to  reason  without  arriving  at  the  Supreme  Being. 

True  religon  affords  government  its  surest  support. 

It  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every  one. — Selected. 


THE  POLITICAL  SAVIOR 

"Exemplification  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  whose  inden- 
ties  have  found  their  particular  ways  into  the  pages  of  American 
history,  whose  memories  are  observed  by  today's  industrial  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  by  the  tots  who  are  turning  for  the  first  timei  the 
pages  of  their  history  books,  have  long  been  making  copy  for  the 
American  reader  of  periodicals. 

"Of  the  men  whose  contributions;  have  added  to  the  creation  of 
Democracy  there  are  many,  but  none  of  such  a  number  as  histori- 
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ans  have  catalogued,  together  with  the  accounts  of  their  particular 
contributions,  have  been  awarded  space  or  reverence  which  we  con- 
tribute and  inject  into  our  speech  and  writing  when  the  subject  of 
our  praise  is  Washington. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  to  date  no  creator  of  political  his- 
tory has  succeeded  in  stamping  upon  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  his  nationalism  more  indelibly  than  the  man  our  schools 
teach  today's  youth,  tomorrow's  leaders,  to  regard  with  acceptance 
as  the  Father  of  His  Country,  Your  Country  and  Mine." 


A  GREATER  LOVE  AND  CONFIDENCE 

Wherever  one  goes  the  question,  "why  are  people  so  restless," 
is  asked?  But  no  one  ventures  to  offer  a  panacea  for  conditions. 
Yet  every  news  journal  tells  the  story  of  the  crime  wave,  the  stag- 
gering stories  of  political  corruption  and  ungodliness  that  touches 
every  phase  of  society. 

It  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  return  to  the  peaceful,  ancient 
code  of  living  practiced  by  our  forbears  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
American  life,  and  that  foundation  was  supreme  faith  in  God  and 
confidence  in  our  fellowman. 

We  no  longer  hear  the  expression  "my  word  is  my  bond",  as  im- 
pregnable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  we  no  longer  en- 
joy that  neighborly  atmosphere  that  once  existed;  we  no  longer 
have  that  erstwhile  confidence  that  prevailed;  we  no  longer  have 
the  sweet  contact  of  a  home  life,  but  instead  selfishness  prevails,— 
an  ungodly  characteristic  that  eventually  leads  to  greed. 

It  is  tragic  to  notice  that  loyalty  to  the  church  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures  are  disregarded  and  we  know  that  the  decay  of 
religion  is  the  most  tragic  calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation.  The 
home  ought  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  church,  but  instead  it  is 
accepted  as  a  resting  place  at  night  and  a  filling  station  during  the 
day.  Just  a  place  to  rest  and  refresh  the  body  physically.  Im- 
possible for  a  life  to  be  complete  without  the  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian home  and  the  church. 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  convulsions  throughout  the  whole 
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world  the  thrones  of  kings  and  emporers  have  tumbled,  but  the 
throne  of  King  George  V,  the  most  loved  man  of  the  century,  stood 
firm,  supported  by  the  love  of  the  multitudes  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire the  world  has  known,  and  buttressed  with  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  other  nations. 

Why  ?  King  George  was  a  Christian  and  had  a  Christian  home. 
He  loved  his  church,  his  home  and  his  people  (and  went  through 
life  with  love  dominating  his  every  impulse. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  such  a  high  nervous  tension  till 
it  jumps  at  every  unpleasant  sound. 

The  only  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  world  is  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, embracing  love  and  a  greater  confidence  in  our  fellowman. 
Peace  and  good-will  are  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  love — "God 
is  love." 


BOY  SCOUT  ANNIVERSARY 

The  date,  February  7th,  marked  the  close  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  in  America.  This  anniversary 
comes  to  a  close  with  more  than  a  million  active  scouts  throughout 
the  nation  participating  in  the  Silver  Jubilee  jamboree. 

All  churches  regardles  of  faiths  observed  this  anniversary  along 
with  other  organizations  that  gave  emphasis  to  the  Scout  celebra- 
tion. 

This  organization  is  one  of  the  finest  yet  devised  for  teen  age 
boys  if  they  live  up  to  the  principles  taught  or  involved — the  de- 
velopment of  courage,  manliness,  honor,  service  and  last  but  not 
least  I'm  my  brother's  keeper. 

Any  investment  in  the  cause  of  the  boy  is  money  well  spent  and 
will  yield  dividends  in  the  citizenship  of  the  future. 

Only  a  suggestion.  How  about  the  athletic  director  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  Mr.  T.  N.  Lawrence,  organizing  a  Boy  Scout 
movement  with  the  boys  registered  here?  What  is  good  for  one 
boy  is  good  for  another.  A  little  sport  mixed  in  with  the  daily 
routine  of  any  youngster's  life  gives  color,  creates  interest,  and  the 
best  results  are  realized.  A  boy  is  a  boy  whether  found  in  the  cas- 
tle of  the  lords,  or  the  home  of  a  peasant. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  BOMBING 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  average  individual  that  any  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  for  the  bombing  of  Red  Cross  hospitals  in  war 
zones.  Public  opinion  of  all  nations  will  not  sanction  such  out- 
rageous business,  and  no  amount  of  official  "explaining"  can 
change  it.  , 

Granted  the  possibilities,  in  the  Ethiopian  affair,  of  combat 
chieftians  running  to  cover  beneath  the  international  emblem  of 
the  Red  Croos,  how  does  that  alter  the  picture  and  permit  Italian 
aviators  to  drop  their  death  dealing  explosives  on  the  hospital  of 
the  Swedish  Mission?  Surely  in  all  that  vast  territory  under  the 
flag  of  the  King  of  Kings  there  must  be  many  other  targets:  of 
military  importance  over  which  the  bombing  squadrons  of  Musso- 
lini could  fly. 

Sympathy  with  the  Italian  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  never  more 
than  lukewarm  in  the  United  States,  will  not  be  increased  by  such 
stories  as  that  of  the  bombs  dropped  on  the  Red  Cross  Hospital. 

—J.  A.  R. 


SIN  IS  NOT  NEEDED! 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  there  was  a  determined  cam- 
paign on  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  to  "ban- 
ish smoke." 

The  evil  of  puffing  railroad  engines,  belching  smoke-stacks  of 
industrial  plants,  has  arrived  at  the  place  where  such  a  large 
number  of  people  are  effected,  that  popular  opinion  demands  their 
efficient  regulation. 

There  is  more  to  the  evil  of  smoke  and  gas  than  simply  an  ob- 
scured sun,  according  to  scientists. 

The  lungs  become  affected,  and  the  blood  suffers.  Smoke  and 
gas  are  not  only  annoying,  they  are  positively  unhealthy.  They 
will  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 

Now  there  are  other  things  on  earth  that  are  also  dangerous 
and  annoying.  A  thousand  little  things  and  a  thousand  big  ones 
threaten  everyone  daily. 
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But  the  root  of  all  this  danger  and  annoyance  is  Sin.  It's  an 
old-fashioned  word  and  it  means  that  deeply  buried  yearing  for 
evil  that  causes  men  and  women  to  do  things  that  they  know  are 
not  right  and  that  they  are  sorry  about  afterward. 

Fantastic  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Materialist,  Sin  can  be  entirely 
extracted  from  the  human  make-up.  It  can  be  lifted  bodily  and 
after  it  is  lifted  there  will  not  be  any  more  of  the  evil  things  that 
make  people  ashamed. 

We  don't  need  sin — why  not  get  rid  of  it? 

Let  us  each  make  our  personal  private  world,  a  World  For  God. 
In  God's  world  there  is  no  sin. 


FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  DEAD 

Charles  Curtis,  vice  president  during  Herbert  C.  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration, was  the  only  Indian  who  had  the  distinction  of 
reaching  a  position  of  power  in  Congress,  wherein  he  often  visit- 
ed the  White  House.  He  has  surrendered  just  recently  to  the  call 
of  the  Master,  and  has  joined  the  members  of  his  tribe  in  the  "Hap- 
py Hunting-Ground." 

Charles  never  blushed  when  acknowledging  his  Indian  forebears ; 
he  was  especially  fond  of  his  Indian  grandmother,  who  placed  him 
in  the  school  for  whites  when  living  in  an  Indian  reservation  in 
Oklahoma ;  he  also  kept  in  his  Washington  office  a  rare  display  of 
Indian  curios,  and  took  pride  in  showing  them  to  visitors. 

Charles  Curtis  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gant,  the  official  hostess  of 
the  Curtis  home,  were  conspicuous  in  Washington  society,  and  they 
never  failed  to  hold  their  rightful  place  in  all  the  social  activities 
of  the  White  House.  He  stood  firm  and  fast,  knowing  his  tribe 
were  members  of  the  reception  committee  when  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed, he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  recognition  in  Washington  social  cir- 
cles. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurry  graph 


Radio  Religion 

'Now  whether   folks   are   Metho- 
dists, 

Or  Baptists,  is  the   same; 
Or     whether     they     profess     to 
faiths 

Of  any  other  name — 
If  they  elect  to  stay  at  home, 

To  churches  never  go, 
Whatever  creed  they  own, 

They've   swapped   for — Radio." 


I  harbor  an  idea  that  they  are 
calling  them  "baby  bonds"  because 
they  want  them  to  grow,  and  the  ba- 
bies of  the  future  will  pay  for  them. 
— o — 

A  great  deal  of  happiness  in  this 
life  is  engendered  not  by  endeavor- 
ing to  get  people  to  sympathize  with 
you,  but  you  sympathizing  with  oth- 
ers. 

If  Col.  Lindbergh  will  tell  those 
Europeans  that  he  is  over  there  to 
collect  the  war  debts,  he  will  not  be 
troubled,  arid  have  all  the  solitude  he 
desires. 

- — o — 

An  insurance  company's  report 
says  that  "Only  one  American  in 
four  knows  how  to  drive  an  automo- 
bile." And  every  fellow  thinks  it  is 
the  other  three. 

Worry  is  canker  to  the  soul.  Why 
worry?  It  is  a  thing  people  are 
prone  to  do.  Worry  is  nothing  but 
the  interest  you  pay  on  trouble  be- 
fore it  is  due. 


Some  one  is  fearful  that  when  Al 
Smith  takes  his  threatened  walk  he 
will  wear  squeaky  shoes.  Don't  know 
about  the  shoes,  but  he  is  already 
squeaking  at  the  upper  end. 
— o — 

I  enjoy  seeing  people  smile,  and 
hear  them  laugh  heartily — but  not 
when  I  slip  down  on  an  icy  pave- 
ment, and  get  a  jar  that  knocks  the 
smile  and  the  laugh  out  of  me. 
— o — 

The  prevailing  idea  of  poverty 
seems  to  be  that  you  are  not  able  to 
buy  an  automobile,  and  keep  it  in 
fuel.  It  was  Shakespeare,  I  believe, 
who  said  something  like  this:  What 
"fuels"  these  mortals  be. 

All  of  the  prospective  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  have 
different  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
planks  for  a  platform.  In  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  theories,  it  reminds 
me  of  an  extremely  tall  and  slender 
ft  How  whose  predicament  was  some- 
what similar.  When  he  lay  on  one 
side  he  complained  that  his  knees 
stuck  out,  and  when  he  lay  on  the 
ether  side,  he  complained  they  didn't. 

An  amusing  story  going  the 
rounds  in  Washington  casts  the  late 
Huey  Long  in  a  supernatural  role. 
During  the  recent  campaign  in  Louis- 
iana, it  seems,  a  phonograph  record 
of  a  speech  made  by  Long  prior  to 
his  sudden  departure  from  this 
sphere  was  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
As   a  campaign   stunt  the  idea  prov- 
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ed  so  effective  that  out  in  the  bayous 
they  thought  it  was  Huey  talking 
from  heaven.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  vast 
majority  recently  rolled  up  by  the 
Long  faction. 

— o — 
"Let  George  do  It."  Who  is  this 
George  that  so  many  people  call  on 
to  do  things?  He  is  the  fellow  you 
get  to  do  what  you  should  do  but 
which,  for  some  reason,  you  do  not 
want  to  do.  The  task  may  be  diffi- 
cut,  distasteful,  trivial,  or  all  of 
these  things.  To  escape  doing  it 
yourself  you  "let  George  do  it,"  and 
more  frequently  than  otherwise, 
when  you  leave  the  task  to  George  it 
may  never  be  done.  The  world  is 
full  of  let- George-do-it-people.  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "dif- 
ficulties show  what  men  are,"  and 
doing  things  which  are  distasteful 
often  brings  into  action  powers  and 
capabilities  we  did  not  know  we  pos- 
sess. Also  that  things  trivial  to  us 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
some  one  else. 

Here  is  one  thing  you  can  add  to 
the  mysteries  of  life.  I  don't  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  our  old  house 
cat  can  come  into  the  house  and  lie 
under  the  cook  stove  all  day  and  up 
to  ten  o'clock  at  night,  where  the 
thermometer  must  register  nearly 
100  in  the  shade;  then  when  I  put 
her  out  at  night,  here  lately,  she 
sleeps  under  the  back  porch,  with  the 
thermometer  around  ten  or  twelve 
above  zero.  But  she  bobs  up  as  soon 
as  I  am  Up  in  the  morning,  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  while  if  I  go  out  in  the 
coal   shed  after   a   bucket  of   coal   in 


my  shirt  sleeves,  I  wake  up  the  next 
morning   wheezing   and   sneezing   and 
nose   dripping  like   a  leaking  bucket. 
Makes  me  think  what  a  good  idea  it 
would    have    been    if    man    had    been 
furnished  with  a  fur  outer  lining. 
— o — 
A  cold!   a  cold!     Who  has  a  cold? 
I    have    met    very    few    who    did    not 
have   one  to   a   more   or   less   degree. 
When  a  cold,  the  "flu",  la  grippe,  or 
any   of   these   lung  testers,   grip   you 
and  threaten  to  slide  you  into  pneu- 
monia it  is   a   serious   matter.     Your 
head  is  stopped  up  and  feels  as  big 
as  a  bushel  measure,  in  a  vise  that 
is    squeezing    it   to    a   pulp,    shooting 
pains,  like  knife  blades,  through  your 
pate,  as  if  trying  to  pry  off  the  top. 
You    wheeze    and    sneeze,    and    your 
nose    runs    like    a    water    faucet,    or 
rather  much  better  than  some  candi- 
dates for  office.       A  cold  convention 
assembles  around  your  left  lung,  and 
it  takes  vapor  rubs,  red-pepper  rubs 
and   hot   pads   to   remove   the   mucus, 
until  your  lung  feels  like  it  had  been 
through   a   fiery  furnace  and  purged 
to   pureness  before  the  congestion   is 
dissipated.     There's  a  tickling  in  the 
throat  that  keeps  you  coughing  until 
your    sides    are    sore,    and    this    calls 
for  a     dosing     of     cough     syrup,     or 
cough  drops,  or  what  you  have  for  a 
cold.        However,     withal,      afflictions 
supported  by  patience  and  surmount- 
ed by  fortitude — suffer  and  be  strong 
— makes  this    vale    of    tears    become 
the    theatre    of    human    glory.        St. 
James   has   said  that   "the  trying  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience."     "And 
let  patience  have  her  perfect  work." 
Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the 
preserver  of   peace,  the  cherisher  of 
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love,  the  teacher  of  humility.  Pa- 
tience extinguishes  envy,  subdues 
pride;  she  bridles  the  tongue,  re- 
strains the  hand,  tramples  upon 
temptations,       endures      persecutions, 


consummates  the  sufferings  of  sick- 
ness. Good  health  is  a  divine  bless- 
ing few  of  us  appreciate,  and  give 
thanks  for,  until  we  are  taken  sick. 


"Manhood,  not  scholarship,  is  the  first  aim  of  education." 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

(Selected) 


The  occurrence  of  the  month  of 
February  every  year  brings  with  it 
renewed  memories  of  the  birth  of 
our  illustrious  leader  and  founder  of 
our  nation — George  Washington. 
Americans  are  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  man  as  an  ideal;  one 
whose  achievements  have  been  un- 
surpassed, yet  a  man  who  was  great- 
er than  anything  he  did. 

Even  in  his  early  boyhood  days 
Washington  showed  traits  of  leader- 
ship and  steadfastness  of  character 
which  came  out  more  prominently  in 
his  later  years.  He  was  not  the 
product  of  wealth  and  aristocracy, 
as  is  often  believed.  He  came  from 
a  rather  poor  home  but  it  was  one 
of  highest  respectability  and  esteem. 
He  had  less  schooling  than  four  fifths 
of  his  successors,  having  started  to 
school  at  eight  years  of  age  and  be- 
ing compelled  to  leave  when  he  was 
fourteen  to  go  to  work.  After  then 
the  woods  and  the  fields  were  his 
classroom,  and  life  his  only  master. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  he  helped  to  pilot  the  Eng- 


lish and  American  armies  to  victory 
and  during  this  war  he  received  the 
title  of  Colonel.  Then  the  trying 
days  of  the  Revolution  came  on  and 
Washington  was  made  Commander 
in  Chief  of  American  forces.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  gave  his  services  to 
his  country  and  would  accept  from 
the  government  only  his  actual  ex- 
penses in  the  field.  After  eight 
years  of  combat  he  returned  to  Mt. 
Vernon  victorious  yet  penniless.  His 
undaunted  courage,  however,  was 
foremost  at  this  time  in  directing  ac- 
tivities for  forming  a  stronger 
union.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  most  influen- 
tial in  having  our  present  Constitu- 
tion drawn  up  and  adopted.  Then 
he  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  nation  and  served  as 
Chief  Executive  for  eight  trying 
years,  after  which  he  again  returned 
to  Mt.  Vernon  where  he  spent  his  re- 
maining years  living  the  life  he  lov- 
ed best  "amid  the  wild  concerns  of 
ordinary   life".        In   less   than   three 
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years  he  contracted  laryngitis  and 
died  from  it.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  mourned  throughout  Europe  as 
well  as  throughout  the  United  States, 
for  he  was  a  statesman  of  world 
wide  influence.  Napoleon  ordered 
all  standards  and  flags  throughout 
the  nation  to  be  bound  with  crepe 
for  ten  days,  and  even  the  great 
British  fleet  placed  its  flags  at  half 
mast.  Thackeray's  eulogy  to  him 
was  "a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame 
without  a  flaw",  and  Gladstone  spoke 


of  him  as  "The  purest  figure  in  his- 
tory". 

He  appeared  as  a  leader,  soldier, 
statesman  and  patriot  at  a  most  pro- 
pitious time  when  our  nation  had 
to  be  wrested  from  tyranny  and 
a  stable  government  had  to  be  evolv- 
ed from  political  chaos.  What  a  cri- 
terion he  set  as  the  first  Martyr 
President  who  was  "The  first  in  war, 
the  first  in  peace  and  the  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen". 


"A  true  patriot  doesn't  need  a  bronze  tablet  to  tell  about  it." 


FIRST  IN  THE  HEARTS 

OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN 


By  Leslie 

"First  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Coun- 
try men"  was  no  mere  fanciful  state- 
ment complimentary  to  George  Wash- 
ington, born  February  22,  1732 — two 
hundred  years .  ago.  Much  rather 
was  it  a  recognized  reputation  he  had 
built  for  himself  by  the  daily  life  he 
had  lived  wherever  he  was. 

The  young  Virginian  saw  his  first 
military  campaign  close  disastrously 
by  the  decisive  defeat  at  Great  Mea- 
dows in  the  opening  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  His  force  was  driv- 
en back  hopelessly  outdone.  But 
Washington  did  not  stop.  He  had 
done  everything  possible  for  him  to 
do  then.  He  began  new  and  differ- 
ent plans  at  once,  profiting  from  his 
bitter  experience  at  Great   Meadows. 


E.  Dunkin 

His  next  outstanding  military  ex- 
perience was  the  disastrous  defeat 
for  the  army  under  the  English  gen- 
eral, Braddock.  As  an  under  officer, 
George  Washington  obeyed  the 
orders  as  given  by  his  superior.  The 
Virginian  knew  the  frontier  life  and 
style  of  warfare  better  than  the 
proud  General  Braddock,  but  Wash- 
ington so  conducted  himself  in  the 
trying  experience  that  the  burgesses 
back  in  the  home  state  and  com- 
munity voted  him  a  public  expression 
of  thanks.  While  engaged  in  the  al- 
most impossible  task  of  protecting 
the  helpless  people  of  the  border,  he 
was  informed  by  Colonel  Fairfax 
that  his  "good  health  and  fortune" 
were  the  toast  at  every  table. 
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Upon  his  return  to  private  life, 
George  Washington  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Burgesses. 
The  men  were  more  than  willing  to 
vote  for  such  a  capable  man  and 
brave  soldier.  Upon  assembling 
with  the  other  members  of  the  gov- 
ernmental body,  the  speaker  arose  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  others  and 
publicly  thanked  the  newcomer  for 
his  splendid  military  service  in  the 
field.  Washington  stood  speechless 
before  the  group. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,"  the 
speaker  insisted,  "your  modesty  is 
equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language 
that  I  possess." 

George  Washington  did  his  very 
best  in  his  work  at  Mount  Vernon. 
He  insisted  everything  be  done  as 
well  as  possible.  Careles  and  dis- 
honest work  was  not  tolerated.  He 
soon  learned  how  to  produce  the  best 
farm  products  in  Virginia  and  to 
become  recognized  in  England  for 
that.  Soon  the  inspectors  at  the 
British  West  Indies  would  permit 
barrels  of  flour,  marked  "George 
Washington,  Mount  Vernon,"  to 
pass  them  without  close  inspection. 
They  knew  from  many  past  exper- 
iences that  anything  bearing  his 
name  was  exactly  as  it  was  marked 
to  be.  No  deceit  would  be  found  in 
anything  to  or  from  Mount  Vernon. 

George  Washington  enjoyed  having 
company  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
table  would  be  burdened  with  good 
things  to  eat.  The  men  would  ride 
their  horses  and  participate  in  the 
many  outside  sports,  while  the  women 
would  chat  together  at  the  house. 
Evenings     were     spent     around     the 


welcome  fireplace,  telling  and  re- 
telling the  many  happy  experiences 
of  the  day  or  the  previous  days. 

While  he  himself  did  not  divulge 
in  much  display  of  dress,  yet  he  in- 
sisted upon  having  good  quality  and 
provided  well  for  the  needs  of  the 
family.  He  wanted  his  wife  and 
step-children  to  look  as  nice  as 
possible. 

George  Washington  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  associate 
with  the  leading  influential  people  of 
the  community  and  the  state — later 
of  the  nation.  He  did  not  have 
much  to  say  himself,  but  he  wa  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  others  and  then  weigh  them  care- 
fully in  his  own  mind  alone  before 
coming  to  any  decision  for  himself. 
Even  then  it  was  not  expressed  unless 
asked  for  or  an  urgent  need  arose 
for  it. 

"If  you  speak  of  solid  information 
and  sound  judgment,"  declared 
Patrick  Henry  before  one  of  the 
assemblies  of  representative  colonists 
when  a  war  with  the  mother  country 
seemed  imminent,  "Colonel  Washing- 
ton is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
man  on  that  floor." 

When  the  necessity  for  a  conflict 
with  England  was  arising  faster 
than  the  scattered  Colonists  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  Washington  found  him- 
self met  with  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  various  companies  of 
volunteer  soldiers  to  be  prepared  for 
what  might  come  in  the  future.  The 
unquestioned  place  he  had  won  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
work  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
led  the  people  to  turn  at  once  to  him 
for  guidance  in  the  new  crisis. 
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When  the  improvised  congress 
gave  him  the  commission  to  direct 
the  military  work,  Washington  re- 
plied, "I  beg  it  may  be  remembered 
by  every  gentleman  in  this  room,  that 
I  this  day  declare  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with." 

When  the  command  was  given  to 
him,  his  manner  was  so  straight- 
forward and  his  attitude  so  courteous 
to  those  other  officers  whom  he  was 
superseding,  that  there  was  no  form 
of  jealously  at  that  time  toward 
him.  He  was  the  universal  choice  of 
the  people  and  the  military  officers. 

The  English  forces  were  being 
poured  into  the  new  country  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion. The  dazed  Colonies  knew 
not  what  to  hope  for  or  to  do.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  and  done  at 
once.  A  delay  of  even  a  few  days 
might  be  fatal  for  them.  There  was 
no  time  to  parley  over  personal 
opinions   and  plans.     A  master  hand 


must  be  found  who  could  take  im- 
mediate and  complete  control  of  the 
affairs  to  see  what  might  be  done  to 
work  a  decisive  victory  out  of  the 
apparent  defeat.  The  governmental 
leaders  turned  at  once  to  George 
Washington  and  gave  him  practically 
dictatorial  control  of  the  army 
affairs,  feeling  that  only  he  could 
lead  them  out  of  the  darkness  of 
threatened  defeat. 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  been 
won.  The  American  general  was 
bidding  his  officers  and  soldiers  fare- 
well. George  Washington  could 
hardly  speak  for  emotion.  Although 
known  to  be  more  or  less  hard  and 
stern  in  military  life,  he  was  greeted 
with  an  embrace  and  a  kiss  by  each 
officer  and  soldier  as  he  left  the  room. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  when 
the  memorial  was  erected  to  his 
honor,  after  saying,  "First  in  War; 
First  in  Peace;"  they  added,  "And 
First  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 


He  who  can  plant  courage  in  the  human  heart  is  the  best  physician. 


MARSE  GEORGE  AN'  DE  HATCHET 


As  Told  by  an  Old 

Well,  cum  'long  chillen  ef  you 
wants  ole  Mammy  to  tell  you  a  sho' 
nuff  tale  'bout  er  good  little  boy  what 
cum  mighty  nigh  gettin'  wo'  out  fer 
tellin'  de  trufe  'bout  eatin'  up  de 
cherries  an'  cutting  down  de  tree  wid 
his  buff  day  hatchet.  Dat's  right,  set 
down  on  de  flo'  right  close  to  me,  an' 


Colored  Mammy 

keep  right  still,  an'  I  gwine  tell  you 
des  how  it  happen. 

You  see,  my  Mammy's  gret-gret- 
gran'-mammy  was  de  nuss  fer  Miss 
Ma'y  Washin'ton  in  Wes'mo-lan 
County,  Verginia,  an'  she  tell  Mam- 
my's gret-gret-gran'-mammy,  an' 
she  tell  her    gran'-mammy,    an'    she 
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tell  my  Mammy  and  my  Mammy  tells 
me,  an'  dat  how  I  know  it. 

She  say  dat  uv  all  de  chillen, 
Marse  George  wuz  de  fav'rit  uv  all 
Missis  Ma-ay's  chillen  whut  she  nuss 
an'  riz,  an'  sich  a  chile  you  an't  nev- 
er seed  befo'  ner  since.  Why  chillen, 
he  wuz  dat  perlite  an'  spec'ful  to  ole 
folks,  she  says  she  was  feared  in  her 
soul  dey  never  would  raise  him, 

An'  fer'  tellin'  de  trufe,  nobody 
ain't  neber  seed  his  ekel.  But  de 
beateness  time  wuz  when  he  git  dat 
little  hatchet  on  his  buffday.  You 
see,  chillen,  Marse  George  wuz  not 
only  perlite  an'  spec'ful  to  ole  folks, 
he  wuz  des  as  helpful  as  he  could  be. 

He  usen  to  cut  kin'lin  wood  fer 
Sis  Mandy,  de  cook,  an'  he'd  pick  up 
chips,  an'  hole  de  calf  furn  gittin'  all 
de  milk,  an'  do  all  sorts  uv  he'pful 
things. 

So  when  his  buffday  came  'roun' 
Sis  Mandy  she  made  him  er  fine  buff- 
day cake  wid  five  little  cake  ducks 
settin'  on  de  top  uv  de  cake  wid  five 
little  holes  in  dey  backs  to  hole  de  five 
little  taller  candles,  an'  when  his 
Mammy  sees  it,  she  'lowed  she  gwine 
git  er  'sprize  fer  de  baby,  too. 

So  she  tuck  too-bits  what  she  had 
tied  up  in  er  ole  rag,  an'  went  to  de 
sto'  at  de  crossroads,  an'  de  fuss 
thing  she  seed  wuz  er  little  hatchet 
wid   er   red  handle  to   it. 

"Dat's  de  ve'y  thing,"  she  say  to 
herself — "de  ve'y  thing  fer  dat  chile 
to  cut  de  kin'lin  wid  fer  Sis  Mandy. 
I  bin  feered  to  deff  he  gwine  cut  his 
little  foot  wid  dat  big  ole  ax  some 
uv  dese  days." 

So  she  got  de  hatchet,  chillen,  an' 
slipt    it    in    de    plaything    Miss    Ma'y 


how  she  dcs  know'd  Marse  George 
would  be  juberious  when  he  seed  dat 
little  ax. 

An'  sho  nuff,  chillen,  he  wuz  dat 
proud  he  des  dance  all  Toun'  an' 
roun'  an'  call  hisself  er  injun,  an'  he 
made  de  war-whoop  an'  bran'ished 
de  hatchet  up  an'  down  saying  he 
gwine  sculp  ev'ybody.  He  run  all 
de  yuther  chillen  roun'  de  yard  yelp- 
ing an'  er  hollerin'  whoopee,  whoo- 
pee, yar,  yar,  sumpin'  like  dat. 

Well,  bimeby,  his  Mammy  called 
de  chillen  to  cum  git  ready  fer  de 
buffday  party,  an'  she  tuck  Marse 
George  an'  wash  him  nice  an'  clean, 
an'  put  'im  on  her  nice  fresh  brown 
linen  apron,  an'  she  bresh  his  hair 
up  fine  an'  putty  wid  er  luv'ly  roost- 
er comb  right  on  de  top  uv  his  little 
haid. 

He  look  dat  sweet  she  mos'  eat  'im 
up.  Jes  then  she  hyard  de  baby's 
par,  des  er  stormin'  an'  er  ragin' 
'bout  somebody  er  cuttin'  uv  his  bes' 
cherry  tree.  He  says  he  gwine  whup 
an'  cut  to  pieces  whoever  it  wuz. 

Somehow  she  say  she  felt  in  her 
bones  dat  hatchet  wuz  mixed  up  in 
de  cuttin.'  So  she  slip  outen  de  doo' 
right  quick  an'  run  to  de  garden  an' 
tuck  er  look  at  de  tree,  an'  sho  nuff, 
she  seed  dey  wuz  hatchet  cuts. 

Er  big  lum  riz  up  in  her  thote,  fer 
she  know'd  de  ole  Marster  well,  an' 
she  done  seed  de  big  bunch  uv  hick'- 
ries  he  done  sont  fer.  She  went 
straight  to  de  ole  Missis  an'  say: 

"Miss  Ma'y,  is  you  gwine  'low  ole 
Marster  to  whup  Marse  George  on 
his  buffday?" 

"Whup  him  fer  whut?"  she  ax. 
"Fer    cuttin'    de    cherry    tree    wid 


done   git   fer   de   buffday.        She    say  his  little  buffday  hatchet,"  she  say. 
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"Who  says  dat  George  cut  de  cher- 
ry tree?"  she  ax  ergin. 

Den  his  black  Mammy  seed  whar 
she  mout  be  mistaken  'bout  de  baby 
boy  cuttin'  de  tree  kaze  he  mout  er 
loaned  his  little  hatchet  to  some  uv 
de  yuther  chillen,  whiles  dey  wuz 
playin'  injun  in  de  yard. 

So  she  called'  him  to  'er  right 
quick  an'  whispered  to  'im  right  easy : 
"Honey,  chile,  who  bin  usin'  yo' 
little  buffday  hatchet  on  de  big  cher- 
ry tree  in  de  gyarden?  I  know  hit 
wa'n't  Mammy's  boy,  kaze  whoever 
done  it  is  gwine  git  er  terrible  whup- 
pin\" 

She  'lowed  to  giv  i'm  er  chance  to 
lay  it  on  some  uv  dem  good  fer  nuth- 
in'  black  chillen  fum  de  quarters. 

But,  chillen,  dat  chile  wuz  dun  riz 
right — he  looked  mighty  wor'ied  but 
he  wa'n't  no  ev'y-day  good-fer-nuf- 
fin',  story-tellin'  boy  whut  de  devil 
gwine  git,  dat  chile  he  stood  his 
groun',  chillen,  an'  lif  his  little  haid 
up  wid  de  rooster  comb  on  it  an'  say: 
"Mammy,  I  was  des  tryin'  my  lit- 
tle hatchet,  an'  I  must  tell  father  de 
trufe." 

Des  den  his  par  cum  stomin'  in 
wid  de  big  bunch  uv  hick'ries. 

"George,"  he  say,  "duz  you  know 
who  cut  my  bes'  cherry  tree?  I'm 
goin'  to  punish  whoever  it  wuz." 

His  Mammy  tried  to  git  in  front 
uv  'im  an'  splain  dat  it  wuz  de 
fault  uv  de  hatchet,  when  Marse 
George — (God  bless  dem  sorter  chil- 
len!) he  looked  his  par  straight  in 
his  eye  wid  des  er  side  glance  at  dem 
hick'ries  an'  he  say: 

"Father,  I  cut  dat  tree  wid  my  lit- 
tle hatchet." 

His    par   looked    tuck   back   fer    er 


minit  wid  'sprize,  an'  den  he  say: 

"My  son,  you  is  er  brave  boy  fer 
tellin'  de  trufe,  knowin'  whut  pun- 
ishment you  wuz  'bout  to  git,  but  I 
gwine  scuze  you  dis  time  fer  owning 
up  to  it." 

"Well,  chillen,  whut  you  sposen 
dat  boy  say? 

He  looked  at  his  par  he  did,  mos' 
'sprized-like,  an'  he  say  wid  er  kind- 
er hurt  way: 

"Father,  did  you  think  I  would  tell 
you  a  lie?  Didn't  you  know  I  would 
not  tell  no  lie  fer  nothin'?  Fer  noth- 
in'  in  de  worl'?" 

"No,  cose  not,  no  cose  not,  my  boy," 
his  par  say,  breshin'  his  eyes,  "but 
it's  sometimes  brave  to  tell  de  trufe 
an'  to  git  out  uv  bein'  punished,  but 
my  boy  knows  dat  de  sting  uv  a  hick'- 
ry  is  preferable  to  de  scorn  of  being 
a  liar." 

An'  chillen,  he  hug  an'  kiss  dat 
chile  an'  sont  an'  got  'im  a  big  jack- 
knife,  an'  gib  'im  her  whole  dollar 
fer  de  buffday. 

Miss  Ma'y  she  say  to  her  Mammy, 
while  dey  fixed  de  party  table,  dat 
she  knowed  her  baby  boy  would  tell 
de  trufe,  even  ef  he  got  de  whup- 
pin',  an'  his  Mammy  'low'd  she 
knowed  it  too,  fer  she  done  riz  dat 
boy  an'  knowed  he  wa'n't  gwine  tell 
no  lie  fer  nothin'. 

But  I  'speck  de  reason  old  Marster 
cut  up  so  an'  make  such  a  fuss  about 
dat  cherry  tree  was  bekase  my  Mam- 
my say  she  reckens  de  seed  cum  fum 
Calaforny — for  she  hears  tell,  dat 
Calaforny  cherries  grow  as  big  as 
peaches,  an'  dey  tell  me  dat  Cala- 
forny peaches  grows  as  big  as  ap- 
ples, and  de  apples  out  dar  grows 
as    big   as    punkins,    an'    de    punkins 
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grows  as  big  as  car'iages. 

Don't  you  all  remember  'but  de 
tale  of  Miss  Cinderella's  God-ma  tak- 
ing her  to  a  ball  in  a  car'iage  made 
outen  er  punkin? 

Well,  chillen,  hit  must  o'  been  a 
Calaforny  punkin,  kaze  dey  don't 
grow  big  enough  no  whar  else  to 
make  car'iages  outen,  cepen  in  Cala- 
forny, so  I  hear  tell. 

Talk  about  punkins,  Marse  George 
was  some  punkins,  too,  I  can  tell  you 
— not  one  o'  dose  little  potatoes  what 
tell  lies  and  belittle  other  folks.  Why 
chillen,  dis  very  same  little  boy  grow- 
ed  up  to  be  de  very  President  of  dese 
United  States,  and  de  fust  Gen'l  of 
all  de  solgers,  what  fit  for  'Merican 
independence.       Washington   City,  de 


Capital  of  dis  country,  is  named  for 
dat  same  little  boy  and  de  highes' 
monyment  in  all  de  worll'l,  most  high 
as  de  sky,  is  'rected  in  mem'ry  o' 
Marse  George,  for  de  school  books 
say  he  was  de  fust  in  war,  fust  in 
peac^,  and  fust  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  an'  don't  you  fergit  it. 

But,  sakes  alive,  how  I  do  wish 
Marse  George  hadn't  cut  down  dat 
tree! 

I  des  would  like  to  see  one  uv  dem 
Calaforny   cherries. 

Now  run'  long  chillen,  ole  mammy 
ain't  got  mo'  time  to  be  tellin'  you 
sho-nuff  tales. 

But  des  you  'member  dis — don't 
you  tell  no  lie  fer  nobody  fer  noth- 


When  we  love  most  truly,  we  are  most  unsefish. — Exchange. 


THE  CHERRY  TREE  INCIDENT 


(Selected) 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  the  cherry 
tree  story.  Who  wrote  it?  When 
was  it  written?  It  was  written  by 
Mason  Locke  Weems,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  is  found  in  his  "Life 
of  Washington,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1800,  the  year  following 
the  death  of  Washington,  and  repub- 
lished and  enlarged  many  times 
thereafter.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  Weems'  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton" was  one  of  the  "best  sellers"  in 
this  republic.  The  cherry  tree  story, 
as  well  as  many  others,  Weems  says, 
was  "related  to  me  twenty  years  ago 


by  an  aged  lady,  who  was  a  distant 
relative,  and  when  a  girl,  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  the  family."  In  his 
"Life  of  Washington"  he  gives  this 
woman  credit  for  the  story,  quoting 
her  as  follows: 

"  'George,'  said  she,  'was  about  six 
years  old,  he  was  made  the  wealthy 
master  of  a  hatchet,  of  which,  like 
most  boys,  he  was  immoderately 
fond,  and  was  constantly  going  about 
chopping  everything  that  came  in  his 
way.  One  day,  in  the  garden,  where 
he  often  amused  himself  hacking  his 
mother's     pea     sticks,     he     unluckily 
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tried  the  edge  of  his  hatchet  on  the 
body  of  a  beautiful  young  English 
cherry-tree  which  he  barked  so  ter- 
ribly, that  I  don't  believe  the  tree 
ever  got  better  of  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  old  gentleman  finding  out 
what  had  befallen  the  tree  which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  great  favorite,  came 
into  the  house,  and  with  much 
warmth  asked  for  the  mischievous 
author,  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  five 
guineas  for  his  tree.  Nobody  could 
tell  him  anything  about  it.  Presently 
George  and  his  hatchet  made  their 
appearance.  'George,'  said  his  fath- 
er, 'do  you  know  who  killed  that  beau- 
tiful little  cherry  tree  yonder  in  the 
garden?'  This  was  a  tough  ques- 
tion; and  George  staggered  under  it 
for  a  moment;  but  quickly  recovered 
himself,  and  looking  at  his  father, 
with  the  sweet  face  of  youth  bright- 
ened with  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
all-conquering  youth,  he  bravely 
cried  out:  'I  can't  tell  a  lie,  Pa,  you 
know  I  can't  tell  a  lie.  I  did  cut  it 
with  my  hatchet.'     'Run  to  my  arms, 


you  dearest  boy,'  Cried  his  father  in 
transports,  'run  to  my  arms;  glad  am 
I,  George,  that  you  killed  my  tree; 
for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thou- 
sandfold. Such  an  act  of  heroism  in 
my  son,  is  more  than  a  thousand 
trees,  though  blossomed  with  silver, 
and  their  fruits  of  purest  gold.' 

"  'It  was  in  the  way,  by  interest- 
ing at  once  both  his  heart  and  head, 
that  Mr.  Washington  conducted 
George  with  great  ease  and  pleasure 
along  the  happy  paths  of  virtue.  But 
well  knowing  that  his  beloved  charge 
soon  to  be  a  man,  would  be  left  ex- 
posed to  numberless  temptations, 
both  from  himself  and  from  others, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  the  tender- 
est  anxiety  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  that  Great  Being,  whom  to 
know  and  love,  is  to  possess  the  sur- 
est defense  against  vice,  and  the  best 
of  all  motives  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness.' " 

That  is  the  cherry  tree  story!  That 
is  the  story  the  iconoclasts  want  to 
see  discredited  and  kept  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  youth  of  this  land! 


Be  true  to  your  word,  your  work,  and  your  friends. — Selected. 


A  TRIP  TO  VALLEY  FORGE 

By  Zelia  M.  Walters 


Foreword:  The  events  of  this 
story  happened  in  the  early  spring 
of  1778,  after  the  black  winter  of 
V alley  Forge.  It  was  the  time  when 
the  existence  of  the  new  nation  trem- 
bled   in    the    balance.        Washington 


with  his  handful  of  patriots  was  shut 
up  in  a  little  camp  village  of  log 
huts  at  Valley  Forge.  Newport, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  all 
held  by  the  British,  who  were  living 
in    comfort.     But    Washington's    men 
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did  not  have  sufficient  food  or  cloth- 
ing. Though  there  were  supplies 
stored  not  far  from  them,  they  could 
not  reach  the  camp  because  of  the 
wretched  roads  in  the  vicinity.  Wash- 
ington had  many  friends  ready  to 
help  him,  and  he  did  not  despair.  The 
bits  of  help  and  encouragement  that 
came  through  kept  up  the  courage 
of  the  men.  All  of  the  patriots  for 
miles  around  knew  something  of  the 
need,  and  sent  all  the  help  they 
could.  Washington  and  some  of  his 
officers  sent  out  letters  urging  all 
Americans  to  help  through  this  hard 
time.  Ministers  preached  about  it, 
and  whenever  there  were  social  gath- 
erings people  talked  about  it. 

This  story  tells  of  one  bit  of  help 
that  went  through  to  Washington  by 
the  efforts  of  two  young  patriots. 


"Everyone  must  help,"  said  Grand- 
mother Randall,  knitting  so  vigor- 
ously that  her  needles  clicked  a 
quickstep.  "I'm  going  to  send  these 
hose  to   General   Washington." 

"Yes,"  agreed  her  daughter-in-law 
Mercy.  "Each  must  do  his  part, 
however  small.  Now  we  must  have 
food  to  spare.  I  could  send  a  cart  load 
of  food.  It  wouldn't  be  much  among 
10,000  men,  but  if  everyone  refrains 
for  that  reason  none  will  be  sent, 
while  if  everyone  will  send  his  small 
bit  of  help  there  will  be  enough  for 
all.  I'm  going  to  send  it.  Luke, 
you  remember  what  the  minister 
said  last  Sabbath?" 

Luke  and  his  sister  Agatha  looked 
up  quickly.  Indeed  they  knew  what 
the  minister  had  said.  They  had 
sat  in  the  hard  pew  in  the  icy  cold 
church  last  Sunday,  and  listened  for 


two  hours  while  Reverend  Mr.  Dreer 
had  preached  about  their  duty  to 
their  country.  That  is  they  had  lis- 
tened most  of  the  time.  Agatha's 
eyes  dropped  shut  once,  quite  against 
her  will  and  she  had  napped  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  Luke  had  let  his 
thoughts  go  wandering  to  the  help 
he'd  like  to  give.  But  though  the 
sermon  had  been  an  ordeal  they 
heartily  agreed  with  the  minister. 
They  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  the 
firelit  kitchen  listening  to  the  talk  of 
their  elders.  Agatha  was  knitting 
a  long  red  stocking,  and  Luke  was 
v/hittling  out  a  new  set  of  spoons. 

"Luke,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  drive  the  cart  to  Valley 
Forge  with  some  food  for  the  Gen- 
eral." 

"And  this  pair  of  hose,"  added 
grandmother. 

"There  are  no  enemies  near.  Peo- 
ple have  traveled  these  roads  all  win- 
ter in  safety.  Surely  it  would  be  all 
right  for  Luke  to  drive  fifteen  miles." 

"Yes,"   agreed   grandmother. 

"I'll  send  him  with  a  gift  for  the 
General,  and  a  special  packet  for  fa- 
ther and  Thomas,"  said  mother.  "I've 
been  grieving  ever  since  I  heard  the 
minister  say  that  some  of  the  men 
are  going  hungry.  To  think  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  when  there 
are  friends  with  filled  storehouses  all 
about  them." 

"Can  I  start  in  the  morning,  Mo- 
ther?" said  Luke  tensely. 

"Yes,  son,  we'll  set  to  packing  up 
supplies  now." 

"And  I  can  go  with  him,"  said 
Agatha  as  if  stating  an  assured  fact. 

"Oh,  no.  It  is  no  errand  for  a 
maid,"  said  mother. 
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But  grandmother  uexpeetedly  be- 
came Agatha's  advocate. 

"Let  her  go,  Mercy.  The  child  is 
quick  in  an  emergency,  and  two 
young  heads  are  better  than  one. 
'Twould  be  a  dreary  drive  for  Luke 
alone  but  with  someone  beside  him 
the  way  will  be  cut  in  half.  And 
sure,  there  is  no  danger  to  any  one 
of  them." 

Luke  wouldn't  have  asked  for 
Agatha's  company,  but  he  was  glad 
to  have  her.  "Let  her  come,  Moth- 
er," he  said.  And  mother  gave  a 
slow  consent. 

The  family  fell  to  packing  food 
from  the  storehouse  into  parcels  that 
would  fit  the  cart. 

Before  dawn  next  morning  Luke 
was  up,  and  about  his  chores.  The 
livestock  in  the  barn  was  fed.  The 
cows  were  milked,  the  stalls  cleaned 
out.  Queenie,  the  sober  family  mare, 
was  hitched  to  the  cart  into  which 
the  parcels  had  already  been  packed. 
It  was  hardly  daylight  when  the 
young  Randalls  drove  away.  A  home- 
spun blanket  was  tucked  about  them 
for  warmth,  and  they  had  received 
so  much  in  admonition  and  advice 
that  they  ended  by  remembering  none 
of  it. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  drive  fifteen 
miles  over  rough,  thawing  country 
roads.  But  they  wore  happy  en 
their  adventure.  After  awhile  the 
sun  came  up.  It  was  one  of  the 
bright  warm  days  that  sometimes 
comes  late  in  February  to  remind 
the  northern  world  what  the  coming 
spring  will  be  like.  The  spirits  of 
young  folks  soared.  Agatha  began 
singing.   She  knew  only  psalm  tunes 


but  she  chose  the  most  cheerful  one 
she  could  recall. 

"I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

Then  the  song  died  suddenly. 

"Luke,  look  yonder  through  the 
trees.  There  are  men  coming.  Red- 
coats!" 

"Don't  be  frightened.  They  won't 
hurt  you,"  said  Luke,  though  his  own 
heart  beat  faster. 

"I'm  not  afraid.  But  they'll  take 
our  things.  You  know  they  will. 
That's  the  way  soldiers  do.  They 
think  it's  fair  to  take  supplies  from 
the  other  side.  I  think  it's  stealing. 
But  they  don't.  You  just  see.  They're 
sure  to  take  our  food,  and  maybe 
Queenie  too,  and  General  Washing- 
ton's stockings  that  granny  knit  for 
him.  Oh!  Oh!  We  can't  let  them 
have  our  things." 

The  Randalls  had  just  approached 
a  sharp  bend  in  the  road.  Through 
the  leafless  trees  they  could  see  the 
other  part  of  the  road,  and  about  a 
mile  away  there  was  a  patch  of  scar- 
let moving  along  the  road  toward 
them.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
riders. 

"Turn  into  the  woods,"  cried 
Agatha,  seizing  the  reins  herself. 
"See  that  hut  yonder.  We  can  drive 
Queenie  behind  it,  and  she  can't  be 
seen  at  all  from  the  road." 

Queenie  must  have  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  excitement.  She  dashed 
across  the  bit  of  woodland  with  a 
greater  burst  of  speed  than  she  had 
shown  all  morning.  Once  beside  the 
dismantled  hut  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  the  cart  or  horse  from  the 
front.     Luke  tied   her  to   a   tree.     A 
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glance  toward  the  road  showed  the 
riders  still  at  some  distance. 

"I'm  going  to  watch  from  behind 
that  tree,"  said  Luke  pointing  to  a 
huge  trunk  close  to  the  roadside. 

He  wanted  to  see  what  the  enemy 
really  looked  like.  He  ran  across 
the  space,  and  crouched  behind  the 
tree.  Hardly  had  he  taken  his  posi- 
tion when  Agatha  pressed  up  against 
him.  He  had  meant  for  her  to  stay 
back  with  the  cart;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  send  her  back.  The  riders 
were  now  near  enough  that  they 
might  have  noticed  movement  behind 
the  leafless  undergrowth. 

And  then  from  their  hiding  place 
the  children  saw  one  of  the  terrible 
dramas  of  wartime.  A  man  came 
out  of  the  woods  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  He  must  have  been  una- 
ware of  the  riders,  for  when  he  saw 
them  he  leaped  across  the  road  and 
ran  into  the  thicket  near  the  hiding 
place.  He  looked  like  a  neighboring 
farmer,  dressed  in  brown  homespun. 

The  men  threw  themselves  from 
their  horses  and  dashed  after  him. 
They  caught  him  not  a  dozen  yards 
from  where  the  two  were  watching 
horror  stricken.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance when  they  seized  him,  but 
he  was  looking  about  here  and  there 
as  if  he  expected  help.  And  then  he 
saw  the  two  pair  of  round  eyes  star- 
ing at  him  with  helpless  pity.  But 
into  the  prisoner's  eyes  Hashed  a 
look  of  hope.  Agatha  watching  him 
saw  him  slightly  shake  his  head.  She 
knew  that  meant,  "Keep  out  of 
sight."  Then  she  saw  him  glance 
down,  and  he  moved  his  feet  while 
the  Redcoats  were  securing  his 
hands.     Agatha   nodded   in   her  turn. 


She  knew  she  was  meant  to  look 
there  on  the  ground  when  she  had  a 
chance. 

That  was  all,  for  the  prisoner  was 
marched  away,  and  taken  up  behind 
a  redcoat  on  a  horse.  When  the 
last  echo  of  the  hoofbeats  had  died 
away  Agatha  and  Luke  came  from 
their  hiding  place.  They  searched 
upon  the  ground  where  the  fallen 
leaves  were  disturbed  by  the  men's 
feet.  Yes,  there  was  a  small  wad  of 
thin  paper.  Luke  unfolded  it  with 
hands  that  shook. 

"To  his  excellency,  Gen.  Washington, 
Honored  Sir — " 
the  letter  began. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  Luke, 
looking  about  wildly. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Agatha.  "I'll 
hide  it  under  the  band  of  my  bonnet. 
Then  if  we  are  halted  it  may  not  be 
found.  You  see  the  letter  was  made 
very  small  so  it  could  be  hidden  easi- 
ly. I  wonder  where  the  prisoner  had 
it.  Anyway  he  was  able  to  drop  it 
down  among  the  leaves  when  they 
seized  him.  So  when  they  search 
him  they  will  find  nothing.  But  we, 
of  course  must  take  it  to  the  General. 
It  must  be  very  important!" 

"But  it  is  dangerous  to  carry  mes- 
sages," began  Luke. 

"No.  We  are  going  to  the  camp 
anyway,  and  the  message  just  goes 
along  inside  my  bonnet.  Look  now, 
no  one  could  tell  it  was  there.  The 
band  lies  quite  flat." 

They  got  the  horse  and  cart,  and 
went  on  their  way.  But  they  left 
the  main  road.  There  might  be  oth- 
er redcoats  riding  about.  They  took 
a  logging  road  through  the  woods, 
and    Luke's    good    sense    of    direction 
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kept  Mm  parallel  to  the  Valley  Forge 
Road,  so  that  after  awhile  they  came 
out  in  a  meadow  from  which  they 
could  see  the  camp. 

"If  we  go  down  along  that  lane  we 
can  get  quite  close  to  the  camp  with- 
out being  seen,"  said  Luke. 

They  started  down  the  lanei  The 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  soggy  grass 
made  hardly  any  sound,  and  the  well 
greased  wagon  went  on  without 
groaning,  so  that  their  approach  was 
quiet.  Luke  jumped  when  he  heard 
a  voice  close  at  hand.  He  drew  up 
the  horse,  which  was  quite  willing  to 
halt  after  the  hard  day's  journey. 
The  children  looked  about.  No  one 
in  sight.  Yet  the  voice  went  on,  as 
if  talking  urgently  with  someone. 
Luke  and  Agatha  slipped  from  their 
seat,  and  stole  along  the  path.  They 
must  find  out  if  the  speaker  were 
friend  or  foe.  There  was  no  place 
to  hide  save  behind  the  bushes  that 
bordered  the  lane  on  both  sides.  The 
voice  came  from  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes.  The  two  drew  near  stepping 
as  noiselessly  as  wild  creatures.  Then 
they  could  see  through  a  small  open- 
ing. A  man  in  a  blue  cloak  was 
kneeling  on  the  wet  grass,  his  voice 
ascending  in  prayer.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  that  day  the  two  were  spec- 
tators at  one  of  the  dramas  that 
changed  the  course  of  history.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  calling  upon 
God  for  guidance.  Agatha  and  Luke 
sank  upon  their  knees.  That  brought 
them  out  of  the  sight  of  the  man, 
but  his  voice  still  echoed  in  their 
ears. 

"God  of  nations,  be  Thou  our 
Guide  and  Stay.  Without  Thee  we 
we  are  lost.     With  Thee  we  conquer 


though  all  the  world  should  rise 
against  us.  So  teach  us  that  we  may 
have  wisdom  to  walk  in  Thy  ways. 
Build  Thou  the  fabric  of  this  nation, 
and  accept  our  humble  service  to  fur- 
ther Thy  great  ends." 

After  awhile  the  voice  ceased,  and 
they  heard  the  man  going  away  to- 
ward the  camp. 

Agatha  raised  a  tear  wet  face. 

"This  must  a  great  nation  if  God 
is  building  it,"  she  said.  "But  oh, 
with  such  a  man  as  Washington 
seeking  God's  way  for  us,  we  could 
not  fail." 

They  went  back  to  the  cart,  and 
waited  awhile  until  they  saw  the  tall 
figure  in  the  blue  cloak  swallowed 
among  the  huts.  They  were  awed 
and  silent  as  they  went  toward  the 
camp. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  the  sen- 
try's voice  made  them  jump.  A  rag- 
ged soldier  with  a  musket  was  bar- 
ring their  way. 

"We've  brought  food  for  my  fath- 
er and  brother,  and  lots  left  over 
for  other  men,"  said  Luke. 

"And  some  stockings  that  my 
granny  knitted  for  the  General,"  add- 
ed Agatha,  "and  we  are  to  give  them 
into  his  own  hands." 

After  that  they  could  almost  for- 
get it  was  a  camp.  Everyone  was  so 
glad  to  see  them.  The  sentry  called 
another  soldier  to  take  them  to  the 
hut  where  their  father  was.  The 
cart  was  speedily  unloaded,  and  the 
contents  stored  in  the  hut. 

Then  there  was  a  young  lieutenant 
waiting  to  take  them  to  the  General. 
How  their  hearts  beat  as  they  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine into  one  of  the  small  huts,  lit 
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mostly  by  the.  fire  on  the  hearth. 
When  they  looked  up  they  saw  the 
General  sitting  behind  a  rough  table. 
Luke  made  his  lowest  bow,  and 
Agatha  dropped   a  curtsy. 

"Good  day,  young  people.  Will  you 
convey  to  your  mother  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  help  you  have  sent 
this  day?" 

"Yes,  you  excellency,"  said  Luke 
in  a  small  voice.  "And  please,  my 
granny  sent  you  a  gift.  My  sister 
has  it  in  her  reticule." 

Agatha  tugged  the  stockings  out 
of  the  bag,  and  again  the  General 
spoke  his  grateful  appreciation.  The 
lieutenant  was  waiting  to  lead  them 
out. 

"There's  something  else,"  said 
Agatha  breathlessly.  "She  took  off 
her  bonnet,  and  tugged  at  the  band. 
Then  she  laid  the  wad  of  paper  in 
the   General's  hands. 

"What  is  this?"  he  cried  in  such  a 
a  loud  voice  that  the  children  jump- 
ed. "Where  did  you  get  it?  Surely 
no  one  trusted  this  letter  to  a  pair 
of  children." 

"A  man  had  it,"  explained  Luke, 
"and  the  redcoats  seized  him,  and  he 
lcoked  toward  the  ground  where  he 
stood    so   we   knew   we   should    search 


there,   and  we  found  it,   and  my  sis- 
ter hid  it  in  her  bonnet." 

"Take  them  away,  Mr.  Allen," 
said  the  General.  "Treat  them  with 
all  honor,  and  bid  them  remain  until 
I  can  speak  our  thanks.  We  all  are 
in  a  debt  to  these  clever  young  folks. 
And  bid  my  staff  be  assembled  at 
once." 

There  was  great  hurrying  about 
the  camp,  as  men  assembled  in  the 
General's  cabin.  Agatha  and  Luke 
watched  from  the  door  of  their  fath- 
er's cabin.  They  had  dinner  with 
the  soldiers,  and  thought  it  the  best 
meal  they  had  ever  had.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  they  were  taken 
to  the  General  once  more,  and  while 
he  told  them  nothing  of  the  letter  he 
seemed  to  double  the  thanks  of  the 
morning. 

Then  they  were  sent  home  with  a 
guard  of  soldiers  to  keep  them  from 
any  danger. 

Nothing  happened  on  the  way. 
They  reached  the  house  before  dark, 
and  the  four  young  soldiers  were  in- 
vited in  for  a  bountiful  farm  supper. 

But  for  all  the  rest  of  the  strug- 
gle they  went  about  with  a  secret 
feeling  of  elation.  Somehow  they 
had  helped  their  country,  even  though 
they  didn't  quite  understand. 


The  clouds  I  feared  and  worried  about,  and  concerning 
which  I  wasted  so  much  precious  strength,  lost  their  frown 
and  revealed  themselves  as  my  friends.  Other  clouds  never 
arrived — they  were  purely  imaginary,  or  they  melted  away  be- 
fore they  reached  my  threshold. — J.  H.  Jowett. 
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BISHOP  BURNS  SPEAKING 

By  Charles  Wesley  Burns,  in  Zion's  Herald 

Out  of  my  notebook  for  the  year,  I      and   social   opportunity 


am  transmitting  through  the  Herald 
Page,  with  and  without  quotation 
marks,  some  pencilings  along  the 
way. 

On  the  other  hand: 

A  fool  can  tear  down  a  cathedral, 
but  it  takes  an  architectural  genius 
to  build  one. 

The  danger  is  not  that  we  wlil  die, 
but  that  we  will  never  be  born. 

Borden  P.  Bowne  once  said  with 
his  quizzical  smile,  "If  I  were  a 
committee  of  one  to  report  on  human- 
ity,  I  would  report  progress." 

According  to  T  h  o  m  a  s  Huxley, 
"There  is  no  magic  by  which  to  get 
golden  conduct  in  society  out  of  lead- 
en motives  in  the  individual." 

A  minister  may  be  so  busy  with 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  that  he 
forgets  the  King. 

It  is  better  to  be  licked  after  a 
fight  than  without  a  fight. 

Dean  Inge  declares  that  "the  gos- 
pel is  not  good  advice  but  good  news." 

A  leaky  roof  in  a  sanctuary  is 
annoying,  but  a  dry  pulpit  is  de- 
vastating. 

Unless  the  church  has  a  momentous 
message  regarding  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  day,  how 
will  it  square  itself  with  the  twenty- 
fifth   of   Matthew  before  his   eyes? 

It  is  better  to  have  well-built  chil- 
dren than  rebuilt  adults. 

We  are  willing  that  "a  little  child 
shall  lead  them"— provided  it  is  not 
outside  the  nursery. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  penetrate 
beyond  social  justice  to  social  mercy 


Of  the  five 
million  families  on  relief,  one  and 
one-half  millions  are  classed  as 
"unemployables." 

Some  of  the  so-called  intelligentsia 
of  America  do  not  believe  in  God,  but 
how  they  hate  him! 

A  hobby  horse  is  different  from  a 
real  horse.     You  can  get  off  a  horse. 

Some  moderns  "less  anxious  to  be 
men  than  to  be  modern"  are  very  fond 
of  "painting  the  lily  and  then  proving 
from  the  painted  surface  that  it  was 
a  painted  flower.  Nothing  delights 
these  intelligent  little  creatures  more 
than  gilding  refined  gold  and  then 
scraping  it  furiously  on  the  plea  of 
taking  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread." 

Most  of  God's  causes  have  been 
ruined,  not  by  being  blown  up,  but 
by  being  sat  upon. 

The  Order  of  Worship  is  stately 
and  quiet  and  consoling  to  the  wor- 
shipper, but  the  sermon,  being  differ- 
ent each  Sunday,  has  in  it  an  element 
of  chance. 

After  all,  "the  question  before  the 
house"  is  whether  we  shall  unite. 

"The  measure  of  one's  cruelty  is 
the  measure  of  one's  fear." 

Rome  and  Greece  declined  only 
when  the  paths  to  the  tombs  of  the 
great  were  weed-grown  and  lost  .One 
may  be  loyal  to  the  future  without 
being  traitor  to  the  past. 

"Optimism  as  a  part  of  the  ritual 
of  worship  or  business  may  become  a 
"shush,  shush"  to  every  unpleasant 
and  disturbing  truth. 

The  aesthetic  in  worship  may  easily 
be    perverted    into    an    anesthetic    for 
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the  conscience — an  escape  from  facing 
the   ethical  consequences  of  faith. 

The  alleged  remoralization  of  the 
"Four  Hundred"  under  Prohibtion 
is  not  comparable  to  the  destruction 
of  the  four  million  under  Repeal. 

The  church  boards  are  disbursing 
agents  of  the  church.  No  more  can 
pour  out  of  a  reservoir  than  has  been 
pumped  in. 

The  purpose  of  preaching  is  neither 
discussion  nor  exhortation  but  to 
bring  human  lives  into  an  experience 
of  God — "to  put  the  hands  of  men 
and  women  into  the  hands  of  God." 

"A  captain  goes  down  with  his 
ship,"  by  the  rule  of  the  sea.  If  this 
were  the  law  of  the  church  and  a 
minister  went  down  with  his  wrecked 
church  like  a  captain  on  the  bridge, 
there  would  be  more  care  in  naviga- 
tion, more  alertness  for  shallows, 
rocks  and  fog,  and  the  minister 
would  stay  on  his  bridge  during  each 
storm. 

Religious  education  is  not  the 
name  of  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  church.  It  is  the  whole  of  the 
church  at  work  for  Christian  educa- 
tion for  all  ages,  co-terminal  and  co- 
real  with  life. 

No  jobs  at  the  factory  is  a  calami- 
ty, but  "no  room  in  the  inn"  is  a 
social  tragedy. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  which 
have  just  closed  in  New  England, 
the  mortality  of  business  houses  as 
related  to  the  churches  is  as  a  moun- 
tain to  a  molehill.  In  the  last  five 
years,  one  cut  of  twenty-two  business 
and  industrial  concerns  went  into 
bankruptcy.  One  out  of  six  banks 
closed.     Yet   during  this    period   only 


one  out  of  234i  churches  has  been 
forced  to  close  its  doors. 

There  is  inconsistency  somewhere 
when  a  minister  insists  on  freedom 
from  economic  control  in  his  preach- 
ing but  demands  economic  security 
for  himself  while  preaching. 

Quietism  is  often  an  escape  mood. 
A  minister  wrote  a  bishop  asking 
him  to  lead  in  a  "Quiet  Day"  in  his 
parish,  to  which  the  bishop  replied, 
"What  your  parish  needs  is  not  a 
Quiet  Day  but  an  earthquake." 

To  pass  resolutions  about  malnu- 
trition and  poverty  may  be  Christian 
statesmanship,  but  to  minister  to  hu- 
man beings  who  are  poor  and  hungry 
is  Christian  service.  Housing  pro- 
jects are  fascinating  studies,  but  de- 
voted discipleship  shares  with  him 
who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Even  holiness  may  be  disagreea- 
ble and  repellent.  There  is  a  whole- 
some holiness,  which  is  the  holiness 
of  Christ.  Character  becomes  stale 
and  amenic,  else  it  is  yoked  to  ser- 
vice. 

"I  am  a  preacher,  not  a  doorbell- 
ringer."  Yes,  but  a  committee  in 
Michigan  said  to  the  presiding  bish- 
op that  the  church  would  be  willing 
to  receive  a  deaf  mute,  if  he  would 
only  visit  the  people. 

The  test  of  sincerity  of  conference 
action  in  social  matters  is  the  indi- 
vidual responsiblty  of  those  "present 
and  voting."  The  tragic  in  the  pres- 
ent debate  over  the  kinds  of  evange- 
lism is  that  so  few  are  being  won  to 
Christ. 

Even  a  minister  may  place  the  dol- 
lar mark  before  the  cross,  while  sing- 
ing of  its  glory. 
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ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  TO 
THE  CHILDREN? 

By  Lydia  Lion  Roberts 


Children  complicate  the  matter  of 
neighborliness.  A  person  may  be  a 
pleasant  next-door  friend  to  a  fami- 
ly without  children,  and  be  quite  dis- 
agreeable to  the  family  on  the  other 
side  of  her,  where  there  are  children. 
Yet  of  all  things  children  should  have 
good  neighbors. 

Probably  children    learn    quite    as 


was  pleasant  and  cheerful  whenever 
she  met  the  boys  and  girls;  she  be- 
lieved that  they  must  have  a  chance 
to  grow  in  sunshine  and  good  earth 
just  as  much  as  any  flower  garden. 
One  time  a  member  of  her  family 
was  very  ill.  A  group  of  boys  start- 
ed to  play  ball  in  front  of  her  house 
and,  of  course,  there  was  much  good- 


much  about    kindliness,    justice,    and      natured   shouting   and   laughing.   She 


mercy  from  the  neighbors  as  from 
the  Sunday  school  lesson.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  have  patience  with 
the  little  racing,  shouting  youngsters 
who  heedlessly  annoy  one,  but  our 
attitude  leaves  a  sure  influence  on 
their  lives  which  is  not  fully  realiz- 
ed. 

I  remember  two  people  who  lived 
side  by  side  in  a  community  where 
there  were  many  children.  One 
neighbor  seemed  to  be  continually 
complaining  about  the  children,  was 
always  the  victim  of  annoying  acci- 
dents and  saucy  remarks.  The  oth- 
er neighbor  never  allowed  unseemly 
liberties  with  her  yard  and  garden, 
but  neither  did  she  ever  scold,  rage, 
or  act  spitefully  to  the  little  folk. 
She  was  never  answered  saucily,  and 
if  any  accidents  occurred,  some  child 
always  came  forward  to  tell  her 
about  it  and  to   repair  the  damage. 

The  difference  lay  in  the  belief  of 
one  neighbor  that  she  should  be  as 
fair  and  kind  to  the  little  folks  as  to 
the  adults.  She  really  tried  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  all  the  community, 
including  the  younger   members,    She 


called  the  boys  to  her,  and  said,  "I 
wonder  if  you  fellows  could  play  on 
another  street  tonight.  I  have  f 
very  sick  person  in  the  house  and  the 
noise  will  disturb  her.  If  you  could 
find  another  good  place  to  play  ball, 
I  should  appreciate  it  very  much." 

"Sure  we  can.  Come  on,  fellows, 
somebody's  sick  here.  Let's  move 
along,"  briskly  said  the  leader,  and 
the  whole  troup  moved  quietly  down 
the  street  and  did  not  come  back 
while  there  was  illness  in  that  home. 

They  are  troublesome,  these  little 
folks  of  all  ages  and  all  dispositions, 
bat  they  give  heed  warm-heartedly 
to  the  neighbor  who  tries  to  like 
them  and  treat  them  as  human  be- 
ings, Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we 
didn't  know  that  the  Golden  Rule 
governed  the  way  we  should  act  to- 
ward children  as  well  as  to  our  bro- 
thers of  older  years.  Certainly  the 
children's  bright  eyes  and  impression- 
able hearts  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  showing  forth  the  love  and  kind- 
ness, the  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, that  a  good  Christian  neighbor 
should. 
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SNOW  CREAM 


(C.  K.  Proctor  in 

I  suppose  that  as  good  a  test  as  any 
to  be  used  in  ascertaining  whether 
old  age  is  creeping  on  us  or  not,  is 
the  test  of  how  much  we  enjoy  snow. 
During  this  winter  we  have  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  several  snows 
and,  while  I  am  writing  this  article, 
a  white  blanket  of  snow  covers  ev- 
erything to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches.  We  have  also  had  extreme 
cold  weather  this  winter  and  we  have 
been  deeply  concernet  about  the  freez- 
ing of  water  pipes  and  the  keeping 
of  adequate  fires  in  all  of  our  stoves 
and  furnaces.  We  have  concerned 
ourselves  a  great  deal  about  the  chil- 
dren exposing  themselves  to  the 
dangers  of  bad  colds  and  the  like, 
while  playing  out  in  the  snow.  We 
have  had  an  epidemic  of  mild  Flu, 
scores  of  our  children  have  been  in 
the  Hospital.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  increased  expense 
because  of  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  fuel  and  the  presence  of  snow  and 
bad  weather  adds  considerably  to  our 
worry  and  concern. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  however,  to 
see  our  large  family  come  in  to  their 
meals  and  with  eagerness  sit  down  to 
steaming  dishes  of  food  and  quickly 
make  away  with  large  quantities.  It 
is  a  happy  occasion  to  see  them  snow 
balling,  skating  and  sliding  upon 
their  bob  sleds.  Some  of  us,  who  are 
not  yet  far  removed  from  our  boy- 
hood days,  remember  that  as  one  of 


Orphans'  Friend) 

the  most  delightful  features  of  a 
snow,  is  the  making  of  snow  cream. 
I  feel  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  child 
who  hasn't  had  the  chance  of  snow 
cream.  Many  of  our  cottage  super- 
visors make  arrangements  for  this 
and  the  supplies  are  furnished  from 
the  pantry.  I  know  they  enjoy  it 
because  the  Superintendent  is  some- 
times invited  in  to  share  this  delicious 
dessert  which  I  believe  contains  all 
the  vitamins  from  A  to  Z. 

An   interesting   thing   happened    at 
my  office  yesterday.     A  little  fellow  of 
Boy    Scout    age    came    proudly    into 
my  office  and  said,  "Mr.  Proctor,  can 
we  have  some  snow  cream  at  our  cot- 
tage?"    I  said,  "What  does  your  cot- 
tage   supervisor      think      about      it?" 
"She  said  it  would  be  all  right  if  you 
would     let     us     have     the     ingreedi- 
ments' ".     "Well,       what       sort       of 
'ingreedimente'    do    you    want?"     The 
boy  replied,   "We  want  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of     sweet  milk,  6     pounds  of 
sugar  and     about     a     glass     full     of 
vanilla".     I  wrote  out  the  requisition 
for     the     necessary     "ingreediments" 
and,  after  thanking  me  as  only  a  boy 
knows  how  to  thank,  he  went  out  in 
high   glee.     I      couldn't   get     to  their 
party,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  feast  in 
guilded  halls  was  more  thoroughly  en- 
joyed than  the  snow  cream  made  from 
'ingreediments'     and     eaten     by   the 
more  than  30  boys     in  that     cottage 
last  night. 


It  is  vain  to  use  words  when  deeds  are  expected. — Selected. 
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Mr.  W,  G.  Andrews,  first  grale 
teacher,  was  confined  to  his  home  in 
Concord  several  days  this  week  be- 
cause of  illess. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Torbert,  second  grade 
teacher,  spent  several  days  last  week 
with  friends  down  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

— o — 

Miss  Mattie  Fitzgerald,  matron  in 
charge  of  Cottage  No.  7,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  and  fracture 
her  wrist  some  time  ago,  is  visiting 
relatives  in  Polkton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Wood  have 
resumed  their  duties  at  the  School 
after  having  spent  several  days  in 
Elizabethtown,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Wood's  mother. 
■ — o — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby  were 
called  to  Valle  Crucis  last  Sunday 
eon  account  of  the  death  of  the  lat- 
fcer's  aunt,  Mrs.  Finley  Mast.  They 
returned  to  the  School  last  Tuesday 
night. 

• — o — 
As  a  rule  snow,  in  this  section  re- 
mains on  the  ground  but  a  very  short 
time,  but  the  last  snow  seems  to  be 
staying  with  us  much  longer  than 
usual.  For  more  than  a  week  our 
campus  has  been  completely  covered, 
except  in  places  where  roads  had 
been  scraped.  Several  huge  snow 
men  still  standing  in  various  sections 
of  the  grounds  are  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  boys  had  a 
good  time  playing  in  the  snow. 


So  far  the  groundhog  seems  to  be 
a  false  weather  prophet.  There 
wasn't  a  chance  for  him  to  see  his 
shadow  on  February  2nd,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  tradition,  we 
were  supposed  to  have  Spring  weath- 
er right  away.  But  since  the  day 
the  old  fellow  came  out  of  his  bur- 
row, we  have  had  heavy  snowfall  and 
unusually  cold  weather.  Maybe  the 
old  woodchuck's  theory  has  boen  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  st  methin'. 
— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  sto- 
ry of  Joseph  revealing  himself  to  his 
brothers,  as  found  in  the  45th  chap- 
ter of  Genesis. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  first  told  of  some  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  calling  spe- 
cial attention  to  one  view  near  Lin- 
ville  Falls — how  it  suddenly  bursts 
into  view  as  one  drives  over  a  crest 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in 
America. 

He  then  spoke  briefly  of  Jacob,  the 
father  of  Joseph,  stating  that  after 
he  became  a  man,  something  sudden- 
ly happened  which  put  him  in  a  new 
light.  God  wanted  him  to  realize 
that  he  was  still  living,  and  caused 
him  to  have  a  dream. 

Jacob  must  have  told  Joseph  of  his 
dream,  said  the  speaker,  for  he  was 
different  from  his  brothers.  He, 
too,   had   dreams.     When  he  told   his 
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brothers  of  his  dreams,  they  became 
angry  and  sold  him  into  slavery. 
They  thought  Joseph  was  conceited, 
but  later  learned  that  God  hac1.  some- 
thing great  for  him  to  do.  The  bro- 
ther they  despised  became  a.  high  of- 
ficial  in  the  household  of  the  king. 

A  great  famine  came  over  the  land, 
but  by  reason  of  Joseph's  prophesy, 
the  Egyptians  stored  up  great  quan- 
tities of  food.  People  in  other  coun- 
tries were  starving.  Joseph's  broth- 
ers came  to  buy  grain  in  order  to 
save  their  families  and  livestock. 
When  they  encountered  the  king's 
agent,  they  failed  to  recognize  their 
brother,  Joseph.  He  understood  their 
language  but  spoke  to  them  through 
an  interpreter. 

Joseph  saw  that  his  brothers  did 
not  recognize  him.  They  had  been 
cruel  to  him.  The  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that,  as  they  were 
in  his  power,  now  which  was  his 
chance  to  get  even.  But  a  new  light 
or  vision  came  to  him,  and  he  for- 
gave them.  Joseph  was  being  guid- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  God.  Like  the 
wind,  the  spirit  of  God  is  invisible, 
but  we  can  see  the  results  of  its 
work.  God  had  a  mission  for  Joseph 
to  perform,  said  the  speaker,  and  by 
so  doing,  the  lives  of  many  people 
were  saved. 

Joseph's  brothers  were  frightened 
when  they  recognized  him,  but  he 
begged  them  not  to  be  afraid,  saying 
that  it  wasn't  their  fault  that  he  had 
been  mistreated,  but  it  was  God's  will 
that  those  things  should  happen  to 
him,  in  order  that  His  great  power, 
working  through  him,  might  be  re- 
vealed later. 


Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  spoke  about 
reading  the  Bible.  We  go  to  the  top 
of  a  high  building,  said  he,  and  from 
there  we  see  outstanding  things  for 
miles  in  each  direction.  When  we 
read  the  Bible,  it  is  just  like  stand- 
ing on  a  high  place.  There  we  see 
the  lives  of  great  characte.ro,  great 
men  and  deeds,  and  what  they  have 
meant  to  history.  This  helps  us  to 
see  what  life  looks  like„  and  is  a 
great  help  to  us  in  our  conduct  to- 
ward others. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  boys,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  they  might 
wonder  just  why  they  had  been  tak- 
en from  their  respective  homes  and 
sent  here.  He  then  explained  by 
saying  that  as  they  had  gotten  the 
wrong  sort  of  a  start  in  life,  they 
had  been  placed  in  this  institution 
where  the  influence  of  finer  things 
might  touch  their  lives.  It  is  God's 
way,  said  he,  to  show  them  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  order  that  they  might 
return  to  their  homes  determined  to 
do  bigger  and  better  things,  and  nev- 
er think  of  living  the  same  as  before 
coming  here.  There  is  a  finer,  bet- 
ter, purer,  and  nobler  life  for  each 
boy  to  live — much  better  than  when 
he  wants  to  have  his  way  instead  of 
living  God's  way. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
urged  the  boys  to  learn  forgiveness, 
just  as  Joseph  forgave  his  brothers 
who  did  him  great  wrong.  God  watch- 
es over  each  one  and  has  something 
for  each  one  to  do.  By  listening  to 
these  stories  from  His  holy  word,  we 
may  learn  to  make  something  of  our- 
selves, and  live  as  He  would  have  us 
live. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JAMJARY 


First  Grade 
— A— 
Earl  Atwood 
Alphus  Bowman 
Leamon  Finch 
Thomas  Hamilton 
John  Kellam 

— B— 

Floyd  Combs 
James  Stepp 
Lawrence  Tew 

Second  Grade 
— A— 
Claude  Ashe 
Thomas  Doby 
William  Kirk 
Jordan  Mclver 
Kenneth  Raby 
Oscar  Roland 
Robert  Stevens 

— B— 

Charles  Griffin 
Third  Grade 

— A— 

Montford  Glasgow 
Warren  Godfrey 
James  Hare 
Charles  Lewis 
Warner  Peach 

— B— 
Elbert  Bryant 
John  Caddell 
William  Corn 
William  McRary 
Lonnie  Sloan 
Thomas  C.  Wilson 
F.  E.  Mickle 

Fourth  Grade 
— A— 
Arthur  Craft 
Walter  Taylor 


— B— 

Hoytt  Rodgers 
Clarence  Anderson 
Clinton  Keen 
Folie  Phillips 
Glenn  Williams 

Fifth  Grade 

— A— 

Horace  Bates 
George  Chambers 
Clarence  King 
Richard  Mills 
Paul  Mitchell 
Fred  Seibert 
Percy  Strickland 
Robert  Troy 
Frank  Wakefield 

— B— 

Arthur  Boyette 
Jack  Carver 
Iva  Gregory 
Joseph  Johnson 
Edward  Martin 

Sixth  Grade 

— A— 

Harold   Brown 
Marvin  Edwards 


Douglas  Carter 
Ogburn  Cason 
Carlton  Calloway 
Alfred  Holleman 
J.  C.  Mobley 

Seventh  Grade 

— B— 
Charles  Bowman 
Randolph  Davis 


It  is  always  easy  to  thumb  a  ride  on  the  road  to  ruin. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  February  9,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(10)    Arthur  Boyette  10 

(8)  James  Causey  8 
(10)    Alden  Jones  10 
(10)    Richard    Sullivan  10 

COTTAGE   No.   1 
Roscoe   Ashburn  7 

(2)  William   Goodson  8 
Glenn  Hines 
Claude   McLaughlin  3 

(10)    Millard  Owenby  10 
William  Pitts  3 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(4)    John   Capps  5 

(3)  Leo   Forrester  3 
(3)    Henry   Fredere  3 

(2)  Wilson  Myrick  5 

(3)  Boyd   Strickland  3 
(2)    Barney  Watson  2 

COTTAGE   No.   3 
(10)    William    Barber  10 
(2)   Howard   Cook  2 
(2)   Frank  Crawford  2 

(9)  Charles   Furchess  9 

(6)  Marcellus    Gurganus  7 
Robert  Maultsby  2 

(2)  Harvey  Watson  5 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  3 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Vernon    Bass  6 
Lindsay   Chavis  6 

(3)  Clyde  Dixon  5 

(2)  Wayne   Fowler  2 
Mathis   Garrett 

(3)  William  Hill  6 
Lyle  Hooper  4 

(7)  Ralph   Johnson  8 
(3)    William    Justice  7 

Thomas   Little  7 
(2)   Richard  Mills  4 
Robert  Mims 


(10)    Frank  Raby  10 
(5)    Clyde  Reece  6 
(3)    Thomas   Stephens  4 


(2) 


(2) 
(2) 

(4) 


COTTAGE   No.  5 

Sanford  Collins  2 
AViley  Crawford 
John  Green  2 
Bert  Ferguson  5 
Paul  Johnson  2 
William  Hare  7 
Perry  Russ  4 
Robert   Worthington  7 

COTTAGE   No.  6 

(2)  Fletcher    Castlebury  8 
Charlton  Henry  5 
Talmage  Dautrey  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(4)  James   Corn  5 

(5)  Archie    Castlebury  8 

(3)  John  Elliott  6 
James  Finley  4 

(3)  Emerson   Frazier  8 
(10)    Caleb  Hill  10 

Houston    Howard  6 
Thurman    Robertson  3 
Paul  Saunders  6 

(5)  Robert  Troy  8 
Floyd  Watkins 
Douglas  Wilkes  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(4)  Lloyd  Banks  4 
Sam  Belk  5 

(10)    Letcher    Castlebury  10 
Duke   Davis  3 
Harry   Flowe  3 
(4)    Haynes   Hewitt  9 
Guy  Lewis  4 
Paul  Mitchell 
Warner  Peach  2 

(6)  Norman  Pike  6 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
Eugene   Alexander  6 
Alvis  Browning  6 
Reuben   Duggins 
(9)   Randolph   Davis  9 

(5)  Woodfin   Fowler  7 
Theodore  Hodgson  6 

(2)   Hoyett  Hudson  6 

(6)  Frank  Hall  7 
Lurren  Kinney  2 
Thomas    McCausley  5 
Homer  Smith  5 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(5)   Harold   Brown  9 
(5)   Jack  Carver  8 
Vernon  Lamb  3 
James  Patterson  7 
(5)   Jehu  Wright  5 

COTTAGE   No.  11 

Everett  Bell  7 
Earl  Duncan  5 
Dewey  Freeman  4 
Robert   Farmer  4 
William  Kirk  3 
Alton  Morgan  7 
(2)   John  Uptegrove  3 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(7)  Earl  Atwood  9 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Alphus   Bowman  3 
Bernard   Griffin  5 
(3)   Edward  Lockamy  7 
Frank  Lewis  5 
June  Malone 

(3)  Glenn  O'Quinn  7 
Lonnie  Sloan  9 
Olive  Weaver  7 

COTTAGE    No.  13 
(2)   Monte  Beck  2 

Joseph  Brown 

Wiley  Green 
(5)    Arlon  Jones  5 
(2)    Erwin  Medlin  2 
(2)   Warren  Medlin  7 

(4)  Jennings   Norris  9 

(2)  Claudius    Pickett  9 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(3)  Clarence   Ashburn  ' 
Bernice  Baker  7 

(2)   Curtis  Coleman  3 
Allen  Davis  5 
Leamon  Finch  3 
James   Kirk  4 
(2)    J.  C.  Mobley  6 
(2)    Berry  Rogers  3 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(No  Honor  Roll) 


WHERE  DO  THE  PINS  GO? 

Pins  are  so  cheap  and  abundant  we  do  not  think  of  them  as 
being  of  any  special  value.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
pins  were  first  introduced,  they  were  valuable  articles  which 
it  was  a  serious  matter  to  lose.  An  old  English  law  permitted 
the  sale  of  pins  on  only  two  days  in  the  year,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  January.  It  was  then  the  custom  of  all  women  to  buy 
their  pins  for  the  following  twelve  months.  At  such  times 
they  went  to  their  husbands  or  fathers  for  the  money  and  this 
came  to  be  known  as  "pin-money,"  a  term  which  is  still  used 
with  reference  to  any  allowance  made  to  a  woman. — Selected. 
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THE  ROADSIDE  HOUSE 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self -content ; 
There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart, 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There   are   pioneer   souls   that  blaze   their 
paths 

Where  highways  never  ran — 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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Charles  E.  Boger,  Editor  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  Associate  Editor 

A  LITTLE  FELLOW  FOLLOWS  ME 

A  careful  man  I  want  tc  be, 

A  little  fellow  follows  me; 
I  do  not  dare  to  go  astray, 

For  fear  he'll  go  the  self-same  way. 

I  cannot  once  escape  his  eyes, 

Whate'er  he  sees  me  dc,  he  tries; 
Like  me  he  says  he's  going  to  be, 

The  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

He  thinks  that  I  am  good  and  fine, 

Believes  in  every  word  of  mine; 
The  base  in  *ne  he  must  not  see, 

That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

I  must  remember  as  I  go, 

Through    summer's   sun   and   winter's   snow; 
I  am  building  for  the  years  to  be 

That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

— Lee  Fisher. 


MRS.  P.  R.  RANKIN  COMMENDS  THE  UPLIFT 

It  takes  a  woman  to  give  the  magic  touch  to  the  most  barren 
spot  and  turn  it  into  a  haven  of  rest  and  a  veritable  paradise  of 
beauty.  Then  she  enters  the  home  and  there  she  gives  it  an  an  at- 
mosphere of  refinement  and  culture.  .  No;  place  .is  complete  without 
women.     When  tried  there  is  a  nauseating  raggedness,  disorderly 

church,  the  home,  and  school.     It  was  so  instituted. 

This  remark  is  based  on  the  premise  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, therefore,  we  hail  with  delight  the  offer  of  help  from  the  fine 
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women  in  the  state  and  especially  women  of  the  calibre  of  Mrs.  P. 
R.  Rankin  of  Mount  Gilead. 

Mrs.  Rankin  is  a  busy  woman  but  it  takes  the  busy  women  to  do 
things.  Just  watch  the  woman  who  has  an  alibi  when  asked  to 
render  a  service.  She  is  either  self-centered  or  is  suffering  from 
inertia,  Mrs.  Rankins  comes  under  neither  class. 

In  the  midst  of  her  activities,  president  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  with  a  membership 
of  1,100  women,  and  twenty-five  clubs,  she  halts  long  enough  to 
write  a  letter  to  Editor  Chas.  E.  Boger,  Associate  Editor  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Cook,  also  recognizing  the  part  the  boys  play  in  the  work,  and 
commends  The  Uplift  as  a  splendid  little  journal  and  wishes  us 
God  speed. 

In  the  letter  she  also  offers  her  services  to  help  the  delinquents 
in  some  way  and  asked  the  superintendent  the  greatest  need  of  the 
day  for  the  institution.     The  reply  was  a  movie  machine. 

Already  Mrs.  Rankin  is  planning  to  arouse  the  women  of  her 
district  to  the  needs  of  this  splendid  school  for  boys  who  if  given  a 
better  chance  there  are  possibilities  of  making  a  larger  per  cent  of 
them  into  valuable  citizens.  She  has  appointed  Mesdames  D.  E. 
Henderson,  James  Boyce  Hunter,  Charlotte;  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kan- 
napolis;  John  A.  Bivens,  Wingate;  Raymond  Skidmore,  Norwood; 
R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Foil,  Mt.  Pleasant  to 
serve  with  her  in  bringing  about  results  so  some  real  constructive 
work  can  be  done  for  the  school. 

Mrs.  Rankin  is  small  in  stature  but  has  a  heart  big  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  joy  of  every  one  of  God's  unprotected  and  for- 
gotten children.  When  a  woman  wills  to  do  a  thing  it  is  the  same 
as  done. 

Mrs  Rankin  never  sees  the  impossible,  she  is  a  forceful  worker, 
and  when  she  once  puts  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back  till  the  task  is  finished.  We  welcome  her  in  our  midst 
and  feel  honored  that  she  recognizes  our  needs.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Rankin  for  your  many  fine  remarks  and  we  beg  you  to  come  to  see 
us.  The  proverbial  latch  string  of  this  institiution  hangs  on  the 
outside  at  all  times  for  you  and  your  co-workers. 
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BETTER  ENGLISH  PLEDGE 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  through 
the  department  of  education  of  the  local  clubs,  is  giving  emphasis 
to  the  practice  of  better  English  from  February  23rd  to  29th,  in- 
clusive. 

The  schoolmasters  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State  are  ex- 
pected to  stress  better  English  week  by  the  elimination  of  slang. 
"Language  is  the  dress  of  thought  every  time  you  talk,  your 
mind  is  on  parade."  The  value  of  clean  thoughts  and  a  command 
of  words  to  express  the  same  is  beyond  estimation. 

The  following  is  the  pledge  the  club  women  of  the  State  wish  to 
be  recognized  and  practiced: 

"I  promise  that  I  will  not  dishonor  my  country's  speech  by 
leaving  off  the  last  syllables  of  words ;  that  I  will  say  a  good 
American  "Yes"  and  "No"  in  place  of  an  Indian  grunt,  "unhu" 
and  "Huhunh";  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  improve  American 
speech  by  avoiding  loud,  rough  tones,  by  enunciating  distinct- 
ly and  by  speaking  pleasantly  and  sincerely;  that  I 'will  try  to 
make  my  country's  language  beautiful." 


MRS.  FINLEY  MAST— VALLE  CRUSIS 

Yes,  Mrs.  Finley  Mast  is  dead  but  her  spirit  will  continue  to 
live.  There  are  thousands  who  recall  her  as  one  of  the  rarest 
spirits  who  moved  in  and  out  of  the  mountain  homes  carrying 
cheer  and  sunshine  to  the  benighted  and  sick.  There  are  perhaps 
others  who  can  take  her  place  at  the  loom  she  graced  with  the  dig- 
nity of  ja  queen,  but  who  can  inbibe  the  spirit  of  this  de- 
parted friend  to  mankind.  Therefore,  we  say  hers  was  a  rare  spir- 
it,— a  gift  from  God- 
She  lived  the  quiet  simple  life,  but  she  possessed  the  intelligence 
of  the  most  learned;  she  dressed  plainly,  but  when  with  her  you 
saw  the  woman  and  never  thought  of  style;  she  was  humble  but 
brave,  never  failing  in  her  modest  way  to  stand  firmly  for  her  con- 
victions; she  lived  her  life  in  the  mountains,  close  to  nature,  but 
the  glare  and  glamour  of  the  city  life  never  confused  her  and 
coupled  with  these  graces  she  possessed  the  gift  of  marvelous 
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southern  hospitality.  She  had  friends  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  the  up-to-date  hostelery  that  attracted  tourists 
from  every  state,  including  the  highest  dignitaries  to  the  lowly 
born,  but  the  woman,  the  prototype  of  our  pioneer  mothers,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  early  American  history  upon  the  faith 
in  God  and  confidence  in  mankind.  Valle  Crusis  has  lost  a  valu- 
ble  citizen.  No,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has  lost  a  noble  wo- 
man. 

If  there  were  more  characters  of  the  calibre  of  Mrs.  Mast,  keep- 
ing the  early  history  of  our  forefathers  intact  by  actual  living 
there  would  be  less  strife  and  more  harmony.  "What  nobler  task 
can  be  set  than  to  preserve  from  oblivion,  or  misrepresentation,  a 
civilization  that  gave  us  the  country  with  all  of  its  glory  we  are 
enjoying  today." 


SEGREGATION  IS  NECESSARY 

Judge  J.  Will  Pless  is  eternally  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
courts  institute  the  practice  of  segregating  the  more  youthful  of- 
fenders of  the  law  from  the  hardened  ones.  The  thought  of  keep- 
ing delinquent  youths  from  serving  a  term  in  the  jails  and  on  a 
road  sentence  from  those  steeped  in  crime  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  first  reform  school,  the  Jackson  Training  School,  when  a  boy  of 
tender  age,  fourteen  years,  was  seen  marching  through  the  streets 
of  a  city  of  this  state,  with  ball  and  chain  with  men  who  had  lived 
a  life  of  debauchery. 

This  thought  of  segregation  is  not  new  for  it  was  the  key-note  or 
inspiration  of  the  establishment  of  this  fine  institution.  We  should 
incarcerate  with  the  idea  of  reformation  and  not  punishment.  Con- 
finement with  bad  environment  means  only  a  hot-bed  of  crime 
germs  and  should  not  be  allowed  by  officials  who  can  prevent  the 
same. .   '   "  - ■'■■■' 

hWe  are  glad  to  see  that  the  trend  of  thought  today  is  not  con- 
fifwment  alone  but  reformation  for  prisioners  by  precept  and  ex- 
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READ  AND  REASON 

Have  you  read  the  Gospels  lately  V 

If  not,  get  down  that  old  Bible  and  read  of  the  ,Man  of  Galilee, 
read  about  a  Savior  who  has  so  filled  with  the  affairs  of  heaven 
and  of  earth  that  He  never  lost  sight  of  both.  Read  how  He 
brought  the  sunlight  to  the  dark  places,  and  how  He  revealed  to 
the  careless  ones  the  serious  side  of  life. 

Let  the  writers  of  those  Gospels  portray  for  you  again  a  pic- 
ture of  a  God— Man,  so  wonderfully  made  that  He  includes  in  His 
make-up  every  part  and  phase  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  knows  all 
about  you — about  the  happy  hours  and  about  the  blue  days. 

He  can  mend  your  broken  heart.  He  can  wipe  away  all  your 
tears.  He  will  forgive  your  Sins — and  they  will  be  remembered 
no  more  against  you  forever. 

Are  you  up  against  a  dirty  brick  wall  of  circumstance  and  sin? 
Let  the  raindrops  and  the  sunshine  of  His  love  and  mercy  wash 
and  warm  your  heart  and  soul. 

Those  who  leave  the  world  of  sin  behind  and  put  their  feet  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  God's  world,  learn 
facts  that  this  world  cannot  teach. 

Let  us  make  this  a  World  For  God. 


THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  BASIS 

Little  thought  is  given  as  to  how  the  dollar  become  the  basis  of 
our  money.  The  question  of  greatest  concern  is  to  devise  some 
way  to  get  the  dollar  knowing  it  is  the  medium  of  exchange. 

The  dollar  found  its  way  into  America  by  the  West  India  trade 
before  the  Revolution.  The  coinage  act  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1792, 
legalized  it  and  established  it  as  a  unit  of  American  currency.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  English  system  of  money  led  Congress  in  1781 
to  instruct  Robert  Morris  to  devise  a  system  of  national  coinage. 
His  suggestion  were  not  adopted,  but  those  proposed  by  Jefferson 
were  approved.  He  proposed  the  dollar  as  a  unit  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent to  100  cents. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Those  We  Love 

"They    say    the    world   is    round, 
and  yet 
I  often  think  it  square, 
So  many  little  hurts  we  get 
From    the    corners    here    and 
there; 
But  there's  one  truth  in  life  I've 
found 
While     journeying     east     and 
west — 
The  only  folks  we  really  wound 

Are  those  we  love  the  best. 
We     flatter     those     we     scarcely 
know, 
We  please  the  fleeting  guest, 
And   deal   full   many   a  thought- 
less blow 
To  those  we  love  the  best." 


A  sociologist  says  "The  death  pen- 
alty does  not  discourage  crime."  It 
certainly  does  to  the  fellow  who  com- 
mitted the  crime. 

— o — 
Clocks  and  banks  are  different  in 
this    respect — we   wind   up    clocks   to 
keep  them  running;  and  we  wind  up 
banks  to  keep  them  from  running. 
— o — 
A  great  many  people    worry    over 
things   they  have   not   done.     Where, 
if  they  will  pitch  in  and  do  them  the 
worry  will  vanish,  like  a  morning  fog. 

It  is  stated  that  among  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States  there 
are  3,400,000  redheads,  7,000,000 
blondes,  54,000,000  of  medium  dark 
coloring,  and  44,000,000  brunettes. 
No  figures  are  given  on  the  block- 
heads in  America. 


When   it  comes  to  the  seven  won- 
ders   of    the    world    there    are    some 
men   who    are    egotistical    enough   to 
think  they  are  all  of  them. 
— o — 
It  is  very  well  for  some  people  to 
talk  about  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
If    some   of   them   do   not   work    any 
harder  and  longer  than  they  do  now, 
not  much  is  going  to  be  done. 
— o — 
A  superstitious  actor  says  "kissing 
a   horseshoe   will    bring    one    luck." 
Depends  on  where  the  shoe  is  when 
you  kiss  it.     If  on  a  horse  it  is  prob- 
able you'll  get  a  kick  from  it. 

Walking  along  the  street  a  fellow 
stepped  up  on  my  heels.  " 'Scuse 
me,"  said  he.  I  replied,  "that's  all 
right,  friend.  If  my  heels  won't  get 
you  to  where  you  are  going  in  such 
a  hurry,  my  toes  will." 

everthing  else  with  enough  common 
When  one  of  these  prevelent  colds 
takes  you  in  its  grasp  it  puts  a 
plenty  of  mucus  static  in  your  esopha- 
gus and  nasal  channel.  And  it  is  as 
hard  to  tune  out  as  static  in  a  radio. 
You  cannot  turn  it  off  like  the  focus- 
ing aerial  apparatus.  It  must  be 
driven  out,  like  pigs  scattered  in  a 
corn  field.  And  every  one  knows 
when  they  have  germs  in  their  nose. 

Your  part  in  the  world  is  very  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
One  grain  of  corn  never  filled  a  bush- 
el   measure,   but    it   helps    its    fellow 
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grains  to  do  so.  Your  little  service 
to  others  may  pass  unnoticed,  but 
the  sum  of  all  such  helpfulness  is 
what  makes  the  world  better  today 
than  yesterday  and  builds  up  our 
civilization. 

— o — 

A  story  is  told  out  in  Minnesota 
that  E.  R.  Salisbury,  editor  of  the 
Royalton  Banner,  had  to  be  carried 
home  on  a  stretcher  as  the  result 
of  having  received  a  kind  word  over 
something  he  had  printed.  The  shock 
simply  unnerved  him.  Just  as  he 
reached  his  home  some  one  gave  him 
a  good  cussing  about  another  item  he 
had  printed.  He  got  up  and  went 
back  to  work.  That's  resuscitation 
with  a  vengeance. 

— o — 

This  is  not  one  of  Solomon's  pro- 
verbs. Enough  is  better  than  a  feast 
for  the  man  who  knows  when  he  has 
enough  has  solved  the  riddle  of  life. 
Surfeiting  is  the  curse  of  humanity. 
The  man  who  knows  when  he  has 
enough  seldom  figures  in  the  insolvent 
list.  Failure  to  grasp  this  pfinciple 
brings  physical*  moral  and  commercial 
disease.  "Eat  so  much  honey  as  is 
good  for  thee,"  saith  the  Wise  Man. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  men 
have  abused  this  and  other  "good 
creatures"  of  God,  and  have  blamed 
Providence  when  up  their  stomachs 
collapse.  Solomon  himself  went  down 
before  the  besetting  sin  of  selfishness, 
and  wails  at  last  the  lament  "vanity 
of  vanity,  all  is  vanity."  Insatiable 
greed  is  the  bane  of  a  nation.  Mix 
your  pleasure,  business,  religion  and 
sense  to  enable  you  to  know  when  and 
where  to    quit.     "When    you     have    a 


plenty  of  nothing,  nothing  is  a  plenty 
for  you,  as  the  song  goes. 

Could  We  But  Call  Them  Back 
Our  loved  ones  and  friends  die  and 
leave  our  hearts  desolate  for  a  time. 
We  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  would  it 
be  best  if  we  could.  Sorrow  has  its 
useful  lessons  when  it  is  legitimate, 
and  death  is  the  gate  that  opens  out 
of  earth  towards  the  house  "eternal 
in  the  heavens." 

When  we  contemplate  the  dear  de- 
parted tender  thoughts  sway  our 
emotions.  If  we  could  only  call 
back  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone 
before.  Feel  again  the  warm  hand- 
clasp; hear  their  voices;  see  their 
smiles;  tell  them  when  we  hurt  them 
we  did  not  mean  to  give  them  pain; 
and  how  sorry  we  are  for  the  many 
little  wrongs  and  unkindnesses  we 
committed. 

We  sometimes  run  across  a  da- 
guerreotype, a  book,  a  faded  rose ;  per- 
chance a  little  shoe,  with  the  toe 
scraped  off — and  tears  well  up  and 
blind  our  eyes.  Right  now  we  would 
like  to  tell  them  how  sorry  we  are 
for  all  the  wrongs  and  hurts  done 
them,  and  how  we'd  like  to  fill  their 
lives  with  flowers,  sunshine,  love  and 
songs,  if  we  could  only  call  them  back. 
Ah!  We  never  can.  They  can  never 
come  to  us — but  we  can  go  to  them. 
We  cannot  live  the  past  again.  That 
is  gone — slipped  away  adown  time's 
silver  track.  We  can  think  of  them, 
and  treat  those  that  live,  and  espe- 
cially those  we  love,  with  the  'tender- 
ness we  would  now  bestow  on  those 
we  cannot  call  back.  Let  us  make  it 
our  practice  to  do  it. 
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A  GRACIOUS  AND  ACCURATE 

ESTIMATE  OF  KING  GEORGE  V 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Page  after  page  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  world  have  paid  tribute  to 
George  the  V  of  England,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  said  in  eulogy  of  this  good 
man  and  good  king. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  read 
much  of  this  voluminous  output  of 
kind  words  about  the  recently  de- 
ceased king,  but  the  best  that  we 
have  read  is  from  the  "Catholic  Re- 
view."    The   tribute   follows: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp 
of  power 
And   all   that   beauty,   all   that 
wealth  e'er  gave 
Await   alike  the  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to 
the  grave. 

"Kings  and  Queens  have  been 
crowned,  have  lived  and  died  since 
Thomas  Gray  wrote  his  'Elegy  in  a 
Country   Churchyard.' 

"Some  have  been  good  kings  and 
some  have  been  bad.  There  have 
been  monarchs  whose  private  lives 
were  a  defiance  of  God  and  of  public 
decency.  Two  of  the  present  mon- 
archs of  Europe  have  been  divorced 
from  thir  wives.  One  of  the  two  is 
an  example  of  what  no  decent  man 
should  be. 

"But  no  reproach  has  ever  been 
made  against  the  private  life  of  King 


George  V.  He  was  a  good  man,  a 
religious  man,  a  devoted  husband 
and  a  loving  father.  When  death 
came  for  him  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight  Monday  at  Sandringham, 
Queen  Mary  lost  one  who  was  great- 
er than  any  earthly  king — a  husband 
who  had  loved  her  and  made  every 
day  of  her  life  a  ha'ppy  one. 

"His  sons  and  daughters  lost  in 
George  V  a  father  whom  they  will 
remember  with  affection  and  pride. 

"George  V  was  a  kingly  man,  not 
because  he  wore  the  white  'flower' 
of  a  noble  life.  Not  all  men  can  be 
kings,  but  all  men  can  be  kingly  if 
they  will  do  what  God  wants  them  to 
do.  George  V,  with  the  human  frail- 
ties which  all  men  have,  tried  to 
serve  his  God  humbly  and  always. 
He  died  with  prayers  echoing  in  his 
ears  as  life  departed. 

"King  Edward  VIII  valued  the 
love  of  his  father  far  more  than  the 
crown  that  one  day  will  be  placed 
upon  his  head.  He  would  give  up 
that  crown  willingly  if  he  could  call 
his  father  back. 

"The  paths  of  glory  inevitably  led 
George  V  to  his  tomb.  Let  us  offer 
a  prayer  that  the  paths  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  life  have  brought  him  to 
Everlasting   Happiness." 


Some  people  talk  so  much  that  they  never  have  time    to 
think- — Selected. 
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THE  GREEKS  HAD  A  LETTER  FOR  IT 


By  Frank 

Although  a  football  team  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  has  never  tossed 
passes  or  crashed  the  line  in  the  Rose 
Bowl,  or  even  the  Sugar  or  Orange 
Bowls,  and  the  closest  an  Old  Do- 
minion squad  has  come  to  the  nation- 
al championship  was  in  1915  when 
Washington  and  Lee's  Generals  went 
down  before  Cornell  in  a  title  tilt, 
the  State's  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion field  places  it  high  among  the 
leaders  in  the  college  world.  Yet 
shrouded  in  obscurity  is  one  phase  of 
development  in  campus  life  in  which 
Virginia  has  played  an  important 
role. 

This  field  is  that  of  the  Greek  let- 
ter fraternity;  an  institution  praised 
by  many  and  denounced  in  no  un- 
certain terms  by  some  critics;  an  in- 
stitution which  has  grown  into  a  gi- 
gantic business  whose  influence  is 
felt  on  nearly  every  campus  in  the 
United  States  and  on  many  Canadi- 
an ones,  also.  Approximately  eighty 
national  men's  fraternities  owning 
$75,000,000  worth  of  property 
make  the  Greek  clubs  an  impressive 
array  of  financial  as  well  as  social 
importance. 

But  this  is  not  a  financial  article. 
This  month,  over  the  many  scattered 
campuses  of  the  State,  hundreds  of 
students  wil!  begin  wearing  curious- 
ly wrought  badges;  some  of  which 
are  plain  Greek  letters  cut  in  gold 
and  others  are  studded  with  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  rubies.  Exami- 
nations in  the  halls  of  learning  con- 
cluded   and    a    new    semester    under- 


Cunningham 

way,  "hell  week,"  a  not-too-pleasant 
memory,  the  pledges  (new  men)  to 
the  various  fraternities  have  stepped, 
or  are  ready  to  step,  into  the  select 
group  of  "the  old  men." 

When  one  thinks  about  the  begin- 
ning of  American  college  fraterni- 
ties, outside  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
their  growth  seems  something  in 
which  the  State  had  no  vital  part, 
but  investigation  shows  that  more 
than  a  score  of  college  clubs,  both 
social  and  honorary  and  including 
those  for  women,  have  as  their  place 
of  birth  an  Old  Dominion  school. 

It  all  started  back  in  1776  on  De- 
cember 5  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  when  the  first  Greek  let- 
ter society  in  America  was  formed. 
This  Phi  Beta  Kappa  which  succeed- 
ed an  organization  known  as  The 
Flat  Hat  and  which  included  among 
its  members  such  men  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  St.  George  Tucker,  George 
Wythe  and  Edmund  Randolph.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  said  to  combine  "the 
charm  and  mystery  of  secrecy,  a  ri- 
tual, oaths  of  fidelity,  a  motto,  a 
badge  for  external  display,  a  back- 
ground of  high  idealism,  a  strong  tie 
of  friendship  and  comradeship,  and 
an  urge  for  sharing  its  values 
through    nationwide    expansion." 

The  Williamsburg  Society  expand- 
ed to  Yale  in  1779  and  then  to  Har- 
vard. Soon  after  that  it  became  the 
honorary  scholastic  society  which  has 
placed  it  in  a  unique  position  among 
the  college  organizations.  The  so- 
ciety  established    other    chapters    in 
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Virginia  at  the  university  in  1909, 
Washington  and  Lee  in  1911,  R.  M. 
W.  C.  in  1917  and  the  University  of 
Richmond  in  1929.  We  understand 
this  year  it  will  go  on  the  lovely  box- 
wooded  campus  at  Sweet  Briar.  To- 
day* there  are  over  50,000  living  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  all  of  whom 
let  the  golden  key  dangle  from  their 
watch  chains. 

Four  State  schools  hold  the  lion's 
share  of  fraternity  birthplaces;  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  Washngton 
and  Lee,  and  Virginia  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Farmville  (which  was  a  lead- 
er in  establishing  women's  clubs). 

Although  P.  B.  K.  was  the  first 
Greek  letter  society  to  be  formed 
"across  the  water,"  from  Europe  the 
cornerstone  for  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem was  laid  at  Union  College  in 
New  York  State  when  Kappa  Alpha 
was  founded  in  1825  and  Sigma  Phi 
and  Delta  Phi  in  1827.  Following 
this,  various  secret  groups  were  or- 
ganized and  in  opposition  to  them 
arose  The  Social  Fraternity,  a  non- 
secret  organization  at  Williams, 
which  developed  into  the  now  strong 
club,  Delta  Upsilon,  Miami  College 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  witnessed  the  found- 
ing of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  and  Sigma  Chi,  the  "Miami 
Triad." 

The  first  fraternity  chapter  in  the 
South  was  at  Emory  College  when 
The  Mysic  Seven  put  a  branch  there 
in  1841  and  which  later  expanded  to 
Franklin  College  (the  University  of 
Georgia)   three  years  later. 

Probably  the  first  group,  after  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  to  organize  in  this  State 
was  Epsilon  Kappa  founded  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1855.  This 


was  followed  four  years  later  by  Sig- 
ma Alpha,  or  the  Black  Badge  Fra- 
ternity at  Roanoke  College  in  1859 
and  Delta  Epsilon,  also  at  Salem,  in 
1862.  The  War  Between  the  States 
(known  for  some  queer  reason  north 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  as  the 
Civil  War)  halted  expansion  in  the 
South  and  extinguished  most  of  the 
chapters  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  first  fraternity  after  Appo- 
mattox was  the  work  of  a  group  of 
Richmond  men.  On  September  11, 
1865,  Allan  Glazebrook,  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, and  Erskine  M.  Ross  founded 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  in  the  capital  and 
the  first  chapter  was  placed  at  V.  M. 
I.  and  the  second  at  Washington  and 
Lee.  This  novice  of  1865  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  largest  clubs  with  ov- 
er 90  chapters  now. 

In  1867  Kappa  Sigma  Kappa  start- 
ed on  the  military  campus  at  Lexing- 
ton and  two  years  later  Sigma  Nu 
there  entered  its  notable  life  in  the 
college  world.  With  nearly  100  chap- 
ters the  national  organization  of 
Sigma  Nu  last  year  paid  honor  to 
the  founders  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

Washington  and  Lee  became  the 
natal  place  of  Kappa  Alpha  (South- 
ern) in  1865,  a  club  which  is  now 
among  the  strongest  in  Dixie  cam- 
pusdom;  and  two  years  later  over 
Afton  Mountain  at  Charlottesville 
powerful  Kappa  Sigma,  which  num- 
bers over  100  colleges  in  its  fold,  was 
begun.  A  year  later  another  high 
ranking  fraternity  drew  its  first 
breath  of  life  at  Thomas  Jefferson's 
School,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha. 

About     1885  a     fraternity     which 
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spread  to  Roanoke,  Randolph-Macon, 
Virginia,  and  Hampden-Sydney  was 
founded  at  Washington  and  Lee,  but 
Psi  Theta  Psi  disbanded  after  a  10- 
year  life  span.  After  1900  national 
fraternities  sprang  up  rapidly  over 
the  nation,  but  two  noteworthy  clubs 
among  the  newer  organizations  are 
a  product  of  this  State.  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  which  can  boast  over  60 
chapters  and  13,000  members,  began 
at  the  University  of  Richmond  in 
1901;  Square  and  Compass,  with 
over  50  active  chapters,  was  founded 
at  Washington  and  Lee  in  1917.  Also 
a  State  born  fraternity,  Alpha  Phi 
Epsilon,  originated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1921. 

Let  us  change  complexion  for  a 
paragraph  or  two  and  look  at  the 
sororities — the  sisters  of  the  frater- 
nity men. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  sorori- 
ties in  the  country  had  their  incep- 
tion at  Virginia  State  Normal  at 
Farmville.  The  first — Delta  Kappa 
which  has  grown  since  1897  to  over 
60  chapters,  and  the  second — Zeta 
Tau  Alpha  which  started  a  year 
later  at  the  same  school.  This 
organization  was  known,  while  the 
founders  were  poring  over  the  Greek 
alphabet  hunting  a  cognomen,  as 
the  ???  (The  Three  Question  Mark 
Girls).  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  was  the 
first  sorority  chartered  in  the  State 
and  the  first  chartered  by  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature. 

These  two  groups  were  antedated 
by  Phi  Mu  Gamma  at  Hollins  in 
1890,  but  little  is  known  about  this 
organization    which    apparently    did 


not  prosper  throughout  the  years  as 
did  the  other  sororities. 

Although  this  concludes  the  list  of 
social  fraternities  for  men  and 
women,  a  number  of  honorary  and 
professional  organizations  have  had 
their  conception  in  this  State.  (A 
student  can  be  a  member  of  only  one 
social  fraternity,  but  he  may  belong 
to  as  many  honoraries  as  he  gets  in- 
vitations. He  does  not  have  to  be- 
long to  a  social  club  to  get  a  bid  to 
an  honorary  club.) 

The  Virginia  Medical  College  now 
enters  our  picture  for  the  first  time. 
Theta  Kappa  Phi  was  founded  there 
in  1879.  Organized  by  John  E. 
Coles,  Charles  W.  Astrop  and  Barks- 
dale  Hales,  this  affiliation  now  has 
around  100  college  and  graduate 
chapters.  At  V.  M.  C.  Kappa  Phi, 
the  first  Greek  letter  club  in  the 
school  of  pharmacy,  started  in  the 
same  year. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  honorary 
fraternities  is  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
known  as  O.  D.  K.,  a  leadership  fra- 
ternity, which  was  founded  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  in  1914  and  which 
has  at  present  some  30  branches. 

At  Ashland  Chi  Beta  Phi,  a  scien- 
tific society,  was  inaugurated  at 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  1916  and 
Tau  Kappa  Iota,  biological,  started 
at  Washington  and  Lee  in  1923. 

The  college  at  Farmville  steps  into 
a  large  spotlight  when  one  considers 
the  women's  honoraries.  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma,  an  educational  group, 
was  banded  together  in  1898  and 
Alpha  Sigma  Alpha,  also  education, 
started  in  1901. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  FATHER 


By  0.  P.  Ader,  in  N. 

The  care  of  the  child  is  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  the  parent.  The  high- 
est interest  of  the  child  is  mental, 
moral,  a  character  building  interest 
that  gives  him  his  rightful  place  in 
society  and  that  determines  his  des- 
tiny. 

The  child  completes  his  life-pattern 
in  character  building  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  life  at  home  with 
his  parents,  before  his  public  school 
career  begins.  The  case  of  Moses 
proves  this.  His  mind  was  made  up 
while  he  was  a  little  child  at  home 
with  his  mother,  who  taught  him  so 
"diligently"  night  and  day  while  she 
had  him  with  her  that  all  the  great 
teachers  of  Egypt  and  all  tempta- 
tions of  a  crown  and  of  comforts  in 
the  palace  of  the  king  could  not  draw 
him  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

In  the  home  father  and  mother 
have  first  chance  to  mould  the  men- 
tal and  moral  life  of  the  child.  And, 
in  fact  they  do  so,  nolens  volens,  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Taught  to  pray, 
a  little  child  "before  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing,"  begins  a  life  of  prayer; 
or,  taught  to  curse,  drink,  smoke,  or 
be  sex-wise,  a  little  child,  "before  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing,"  begins  a 
life  of  sin.  But  father  knows;  he  is 
responsible. 

"Can  religion  be  taught?"'  Yes,  if 
you  have  the  right  teacher.  There  ifa 
but  one  teacher  that  can  plant  the 
truth  in  the  soul  of  the  child  so  that 
it  will  spring  up  and  bear  good  fruit. 
Who  is  this  wonderful  teacher?  Think 
a  moment;  his  name  will  come  to 
you. 


C.  Christian  Advocate 

As  a  child  you  found  that  when 
you  loved  a  text-book  you  could  learn 
fast  from  it.  You  found  also  that, 
if  you  loved  a  teacher,  you  could  un- 
derstand him  and  learn  fast  from 
that  teacher;  but  if  you  did  not  like 
your  text-book  or  teacher,  your  mind 
seemed  blind,  your  ears  were  deaf. 
So,  too,  it  was  with  the  preacher  that 
you  loved  or  did  not  care  for.  Here 
you  have  a  hint  as  to  the  name  of 
the  best  teacher  on  earth.  His  name 
is  Love!  The  teacher  who  loves  and 
wins  love  is  best.  Hence  mother, 
best  lover,  is  best  teacher.  Father, 
of  course,  is  one  with  mother;  and 
these  as  teachers  make  home  the  best 
school  on  earth  because  Love  teach- 
es there. 

Once  brute  force  ruled  the  world; 
then  brain  power  ruled;  but  in  the 
kingdom  that  is  coming  the  heart 
rules,  and  love  teaches.  Our  Bible 
makes  the  heart  the  seat  aiid  center 
of  intelligence,  and  not  the  head  as 
we  are  wont  to  do.  "Out  of  the 
heart  proceed — thoughts,"  says  Jesus. 
"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence." 
When  Simon  Magus  went  wrong, 
Peter  said  to  him,  "Pray  the  Lord,  if 
perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
shall  be  forgiven  thee."  Clearly 
Scripture  sets  forth  the  heart  as  the 
life-center  of  thought.  In  modern 
thinking  we  put  mind  as  the  door 
through  which  truth  comes  to  man; 
Holy  Scripture  reveals  the  heart  as 
the  door.  Secular  education  would 
build  a  better  manhood  if  it  marked 
this  distinction  and  made  more  of 
heart-training    in    its    system.    Religi- 
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ous  education  is  entirely  off  its  base 
when  it  fails  to  give  the  heart  a  su- 
preme place  in  its  educational  pro- 
gram. Certainly  we  need  teachers 
trained  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
child  and  of  the  teacher's  technique, 
but  in  all  education  we  must  give 
first  place  to  the  heart  as  the  life 
center  just  as  Holy  Writ  gives  it 
first  place.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  an  educational  system  that 
does  not  turn  out  better  men  than  we 
have  coming  out  of  our  schools. 

Admitting  that  mind  is  a  door  by 
which  truth  enters  the  soul  of  man, 
we  still  face  this  fact:  that  truth  in 
the  mind  is  like  corn  in  the  crib,  and 
that  truth  in  the  heart  is  like  corn 
in  the  ground.  Corn  in  the  crib  may 
rot  or  feed  the  rats,  but  corn  in.  the 
ground  germinates,  grows — "first  the 
blade,  then  the  stalk,  and  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear."  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  had  the  laws  of  God  in 
their  hearts.  Like  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, our  teachers  today  may  have 
facts  in  minds  but  no  truth  in 
hearts,  and  all  their  learning  be  a 
dead  letter.  Parents  are  command- 
ed by  the  Lord  to  "teach  diligently" 
his  word  to  their  children, ,  but  before 
they  do  so  the  Lord  says,  "These 
words  that  I  command  thee  shall  be 
in  thy  heart"  (Dt.  6c).  Words  spok- 
en out  of  a  cold  memory  and  a  chilly 
soul  may  be  logical,  rhetorical,  poeti- 
cal, beautiful,  and  yet  fail  to  beget 
new  life  within;  but  loving  words 
from  the  warm  heart  of  mother  will 
wake  up  new  life  and  change  the 
heart  of  the  child;  Words,  too,  in 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  rule  her  will, 
control  her  conduct,  and  give  her  the 
good   life  which   speaks  louder  than 


words.  "One  heart  of  love  will  set 
another  on  fire";  and  "every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God."  So  every 
child  of  God  is  born  of  love.  When 
love  travails  in  the  teacher,  sons  and 
daughters  are  born  into  the  kingdom. 

A  philosopher  is  "one  who  loves 
wisdom";  it  takes  love  to  make  him 
wise.  A  little  child  must  love  before 
it  can  learn.  This  love  element  in 
the  process  of  learning  is  vital.  Look 
at  these  inspired  words:  "He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not."  "Knoweth 
not"  what?  The  highest  knowledge; 
the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be 
reached  without  love.  Knowledge  of 
God  is  not  exoteric  but  esoteric,  and 
one  must  have  "inside  information" 
to  this  knowledge.  Love  alone  can 
bring  one  into  this  esoteric  informa- 
tion. 

"The  Mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  Heart  has  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  life 
dies, 
When  love  is  done." 

A  little  child,  taught  by  love,  will 
leap  along  in  the  learning  process 
oyer  linguistic  and  logical  stumbling- 
blocks  that  trip  up  adults  who  are 
lacking  in  love.  For  love  has  wings 
to  fly  over  dark  chasms  of  logic.  The 
"perfect"  teacher  that  Paul  sees 
coming  is  love,  and  he  says,  "Now 
we  know  in  part,  but  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come"' — then  we  shall 
know  perfectly.  Love,  which  lights 
up  heaven  will  light  up  our  dark 
minds  here  below.  We  cannot  know 
God  till  we  love  him ;  we  cannot  know 
people  till  we  love  them.  We  can- 
not know  our  enemies  while  we  hate 
them.       So   Jesus   says,   "Love   your 
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enemies";  then  they  will  not  be  ene- 
mies. 

We  need  a  new  theory  of  educa- 
tion based  upon  love  as  its  funda- 
mental principle.  Our  secular  theory 
of  education  looms  large  in  our  Sun- 
day school  work,  and  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient when  it  leaves  out  this  basic 
principle  that  we  are  now  discussing. 
Our  dividing  up  our  Sunday  school 
literature  into  many  grades  may  suit 
our  secular  needs  and  theory  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  does  not  suit  our  spiri- 
tual needs  at  several  points.  Mother 
in  a  home  with  five  or  six  children 
using  three  or  four  grades  of  litera- 
ture does  not  understand  the  lesson 
material  and  cannot  help  her  chil- 
dren with  so  many  lessons,  and  she 
gives  up  the  whole  thing  as  a  bad 
job;  and,  discouraged,  mother  gives 
up  the  religious  instruction  of  her 
children.  We  have  lost  mother  as  a 
teacher  in  home  and  in  Sunday 
school  largely,  and  that  loss  should 
be  recovered  at  any  cost.  Again  our 
logical  and  pedagogical  grading  of 
our  church  school  has  created  a  di- 
visional psychology  that  gives  our 
children  an  excuse  for  turning  away 
from  the  church  services,  which  they 
pass  up  as  a  grade  for  grown  folks; 
and  we  have  thus  lost  our  preacher 
as  a  religious  teacher  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  have  divided  too  much, 
and  we  have  "a  divided  house."  This 
loss  of  our  pastor  as  a  religious 
teacher  should  be  recovered.  Lcve 
in  the  heart  of  a  teacher,  or  preach- 
er-teacher, will  grade  his  language 
and  logic  to  suit  the  intellectual 
needs  of  all  before  him,  and  wili 
give  the  warmth  of  life  to  his  words 
that  will  quicken  souls  into  new  life. 
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Remember,  too,  that  children  mis- 
guided by  this  divisional  psychology 
and  turning  away  from  church  in 
childhood  will  soon  became  so  fixed 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  church  that 
they  will  not  know  when  to  stay  at 
church. 

Love  has  lots  of  common  sense — 
and  uncommon  sense.  Love  has  keen- 
est intuition  and  logic  all  its  own; 
love  is  gifted  in  expression  to  per- 
fection. A  simple  pagan  girl,  Ruth, 
uttered  a  sentence  recognized  today 
by  masters  of  rhetoric  as  classical 
in  its  perfection  of  beauty,  not  be- 
cause she  was  trained  in  beautiful 
expression,  but  because  there  burned 
in  her  heart  the  fire  of  love,  when  she 
said,  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  .  .  ."  Love  has  an  eloquence 
angelic  and  all  divine;  but  words 
spoken  without  love  are  "as  sound- 
ing brass,  or  a  tinkling  symbal." 

Let  us  have  many  grades  in  Sun- 
day school,  if  you  will;  let  us  have 
teachers  perfectly  trained  in  logic 
and  language,  in  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  and  the  teaching  technique, 
if  you  will;  but  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  we  have  the  teacher  with  the 
tongue  of  fire,  found  forever  between 
lips  of  love.  Lips  of  love  never 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  al- 
ways in  a  known  tongue,  as  did  the 
disciples  at  Pentecost,  when  "every 
one  heard  in  his  own  tongue."  Let 
a  baptism  of  the  fire  of  love  fall 
again  on  the  church,  and  we  shall 
have  teaching  tongues  of  fire.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes,  he  sheds 
abroad  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God 
(Rom.  5:5),  and  this  love  gives  the 
tongue  of  fire.  Here  is  the  hope  of 
the   church.     This   is  the   "hope   that 
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that  maketh  not  ashamed,"  "making  did  the  Master  say  to  him,  "Feed  my 
us  workmen  that  needeth  not  be  lambs  .  .  .  feed  my  sheep."  No  man 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  can  feed  the  flock  of  God  till  he  loves 
of  truth" — rightly  grading  all.  the  lambs  and  loves  the  sheep.  We 
When  Jesus  would  commit  to  Si-  ask  young  preachers  coming  into  the 
mon  Peter  the  task  of  teaching  his  ministry,  "Are  you  going  on  to  per- 
people,  he  called  him  apart  and  said,  feetion — in  love?"  Until  they  can 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  l'ovest  thou  say  yes,  our  church  does  not  send 
me-r-lovest  thou — lovest  thou  me?"  them  forth.  "Have  ye  received  the 
Three  times  he  asked  that  burning  Holy  Spirit  since  ye  believed?"  "Tar- 
question.  Not  till  Peter  said,  Yes,  ry  at  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued 
Lord :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  with   power  from  on  high." 


THE  GARDENER 


My  garden  stretches  to  the  sun, 
But,  0  how  faint  and  pale  to  see ! 

I  love  to  think,  when  winter's  done, 
How  gay  my  plot  will  be; 

For  though  I  cannot  see  them  thrive, 

The  Gardener  keeps  my  flowers  alive. 

In  spring,  when  lily-beds  are  white 
With  little  bells  that  ring  and  sing, 

And  all  green  things  that  love  the  light 
Are  just  awakening, 

I  half  forget  how  still  and  deep 

The  Gardener  puts  them  all  to  sleep. 

And  when  the  summer  time  is  come, 
And  I  am  happy  all  day  long, 

The  linnets,  that  today  are  dumb, 
Bear  up  my  happy  song 

Above  the  very  farthest  star 

To  where  the  snow-white  angels  are. 

When  I  kneel  down  to  make  my  prayer 

Before  I  in  bed  am  curled, 
I  thank  the  Gardener  for  His  care 

Of  this  His  tired  world. 
Though  I  sow  seeds  and  till  the  sod, 
The  real,  true  Gardener  is  God. 

— Selected. 
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A  BOY'S  WILL 

By  Frances  McKinnon  Morton 

"I  have  often  wondered,"  said  the      probably     misunderstood 


little  mother  to  her  wise  old  aunt, 
"what  the  poet  meant  when  he  said 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,'  but 
I  have  about  decided  that  I  under- 
stand what  he  meant  since  Jimmie 
has  developed  such  a  strong  will  of 
his  own.  He  doesn't  seem  to  want 
to  be  controlled  at  all,  and  as  for 
'breaking  his  will'  as  some  people  ex- 
press it,  why,  I  just  don't  believe 
you  could  do  it  at  all." 

"I  would  not  try,"  said  the  Aunt 
gently.  "He  does  not  need  to  have 
his  will  broken.  He  only  needs  to 
have  its  action  guided  a  bit.  What 
has  happened  to  Jimmie  now,  that 
made  you  think  of  this?" 

"Why,  he  came  in  from  school  yes- 
terday," said  his  mother,  "and  an- 
nounced firmly  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  go  back  to  school  again. 
He  said  he  caught  the  teacher  in  a 
falsehood  and  didn't  think  she  was 
fit  to  go  to  school  to." 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  asked  the 
Aunt  with  much  interest. 

The  young  mother  blushed;  like 
all  young  mothers  she  dreaded  criti- 
cism of  her  methods.  "Why,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  have  punished  him  for 
criticizing  his  teacher,  and  then  told 
him  he  had  to  go  right  back  to 
school;  I  suppose  that  would  have 
been  the  way  to  break  his  will.  But 
I  know  Jimmie  is  honest  in  what  he 
says  and  does,  and  I  feel  like  I'm 
just  bound  to  respect  his  honor  if  I 
hope  to  have  him  keep  it.  So  I 
heard  his  story  and  did  my  best  to 
make  it  clear  to  him  that  Miss  Kate 


the  occur- 
rence and  did  not  intentionally  tell  a 
falsehood.  He  was  not  entirely  con- 
vinced, but  I  finally  brought  his 
mind  to  a  state  of  willingness  to 
give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
though  he  still  didn't  want  to  at- 
tend school  any  more.  Of  course,  I 
could  have  just  told  him  he  had  to  go, 
but  I  somehow  didn't  want  to  do  that. 
I  wanted  him  to  want  to  go,  himself, 
so  I  took  a  lot  of  time  in  explaining 
to  him  how  he  was  going  to  need  an 
education  and  how  this  little  school 
here  in  our  neighborhood  was  his 
'one  chance'  to  get  started  at  it  now. 
I  tried  to  show  him  how  men  who 
had  an  educaion  had  a  better  chance 
to  do  something  good  in  the  world, 
and  he  finally  saw  the  light.  I  tried 
to  show  him,  too,  that  just  as  a  boy 
right  now,  going  to  school  gave  him 
a  better  chance  to  be  a  boy  leader. 
He  hated  to  give  up  because  he  had 
set  his  head  firmly  not  to  go  back, 
but  I  gave  him  a  while  to  think  about 
it  before  I  tried  using  any  authority 
of  my  own,  and  after  a  while  he 
came  in  and  told  me  he  had  decided 
to  go  back  to  school.  I'll  confess  I 
hardly  know  whether  that  was  the 
best  way — " 

"It  certainly  was  the  very  best 
way,"  said  the  Aunt  with  great  em- 
phasis. "It  took  a  little  more  time, 
but  it  put  Jimmie's  mind  into  the 
right  attitude  about  judging  people, 
and  about  getting  an  education.  To 
use  a  common  expression,  he 
'definitely  took  a  stand  for  the  right' 
when  you  allowed  him  to  use  his  own 
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will.  I  hope  you  will  always  give 
him  every  possible  chance  to  choose 
the  right  before  you  make  any  at- 
tempt to  force  him  to  do  it.  A 
child's  will  does  not  need  to  be 
broken;  it  needs  to  be  directed  wise- 
ly instead.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
boys  started  wrong  by  wrong  meth- 
ods, and  I  heartily  approve  of  what 
you  did  with  Jimmie." 

"But,  Auntie,"  she  asked,  "sup- 
pose he  had  still  refused  to  go?" 

"I  have  never  known  a  child  in  my 
life  to  refuse  the  right,  if  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them  fairly  and  they  are 
given  the  chance  to  choose,"  she 
said  quietly.  "And  I  must  say  that 
I  usually  blame  the  parent  when  the 


child  refuses  to  do  as  he  is  requested. 
Some  parents  have  a  very  antagonis- 
tic way  of  going  about  things;  most 
children  want  to  do  right,  and  will 
choose  the  right  if  you  present  it 
fairly  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  learning  to  respect  your 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
developing  a  faith  and  confidence  in 
you  that  is  better  than  mere  blind 
obedience.  About  little  things,  he 
has  the  habit  of  obedience  that  you 
gave  him  in  his  babyhood;  but  now 
he  has  to  think  some  for  himself 
and  decide  some  things  for  himself 
if  he  is  going  to  develop  character 
that  he  should." 


YOU'VE  WON  ANYHOW 

What  if  you  came  out  second 

In  the  race  that  you  have  run? 
If  you  put  your  best  in  running 

In  the  final  score,  you've  won. 
If  you  kept  the  goal  before  you 

And  played  the  game  four-square, 
While  another  carried  off  the  prize 

By  tactics  not  quite  fair. 

You've  won  the  greater  battle 

When  you  played  it  fair  and  right; 
Although  another  touched  the  goal, 

You  really  won  the  fight. 
Just  keep  your  standard  flying, 

And  don't  give  up  the  game ; 
The  second  place,  with  honor, 

Beats  any  first — with  shame. 


— Selected. 
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ARBOR  VITAE  AND  WHITE  VIOLFTS 


By  Mabel 

The  old  florist  wrapped  the  bunch 
of  white  violets  in  a  special  brand  of 
waxed  paper.  Then  he  fitted  them 
into  his  prettiest  paper  box,  a  white 
one  with  tiny  pink  hearts  scattered 
over  it.  After  that  several  layers  of 
heavy,  brown  paper  were  fitted  over 
it. 

"Don't  want  these  white  violets  to 
freeze,"  he  shook  his  head.  "It's 
really  terrible  cold,  miss,  and  I 
couldn't  buy  any  more  in  time  for 
tomorrow  if  something  did  happen  to 
these." 

"Something  musn't  happen," 
Donna's  voice  was  firm.  'I  couldn't 
get  back  to  your  shop  for  more  valen- 
tine flowers  if  tragedy  did  strike 
these." 

She  almost  told  the  interested  old 
man  that  the  violets  were  for  mother 
— the  first  real  valentine,  as  she 
termed  it,  she  could  buy  her.  Paper 
hearts  or  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  by 
her  own  tiny  hands,  didn't  seem  to 
count  to  her,  who  now  had  a  job  and 
a  good  salary.  White  violets  were 
the  only  valentine  suitable  for 
Mother   Burton  this  year. 

Dreamily  she  spoke  aloud.  "When 
I  was  a  tiny  girl,  my  father  bought 
mother  some  white  violets  on  a  Valen- 
tine Day.  They  were  the  only  ones 
she  ever  had.  For  days  she  changed 
the  water  on  them,  trimmed  their 
stems,  and  loved  them.  These  will 
last  days  too,  won't  they?" 

The  old  man's  emphatic  nod  sent 
a  radiant,  slender  girl  out  into  the 
sleet  and  snow  with  a  laugh  on  her 
lips.     This     weather,      now     putting 


McKee 

most  pedestrians  in  a  bad  mood,  did 
not  matter  to  her.  She  was  carry- 
ing white  violets  in  the  precious  box 
under  her  arm.  And  tomorrow  was 
St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Though  a  county  institute  for 
teachers  had  brought  Donna  Burton 
to  the  county  seat,  she  told  herself 
she  would  have  come  anyway  to  get 
these  white  violets.  She  had  other 
purchases  to  make,  too — white 
grapes,  a  special  brand  of  chocolates, 
fresh  tomatoes  for  a  salad,  rose  can- 
dles for  the  table,  rose  baskets  for 
nuts. 

Tomorrow  evening  she  and  mother 
were  going  to  have  the  most  wonder- 
ful valentine  party  any  one  had  ever 
had.  They  were  to  be  the  only 
guests.  Other  people  didn't  matter 
when  mother  was  happy,  Donna  told 
herself. 

She  remembered  the  baskets  moth- 
er had  had  for  the  mints  the  day 
father  had  given  her  the  white  vio- 
lets. She'd  get  replicas  of  them,  too. 
And  tall,  new,  rose  candles. 

Candles  had  always  gleamed  on 
the  Burton  table  through  the  lean 
years  following  father's  death  on  all 
special  occasions — birthdays  and  hol- 
idays. They  had  been  cheap  little 
candles,  lighted  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  blown  out  to  save  them 
for  other  occasions.  But  the  two 
pairs  of  eyes  that  had  looked  at 
those  candles  had  always  looked  ador- 
ation at  each  other,  and  mother  and 
Donna  had  grown  closer  and  closer 
through  those  lean  years. 

Everything  was  to  be  new  for  this 
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year's  valentine  party.  Just  like  the 
tiny  apartment  into  which  they  had 
moved  from  the  rambling,  big  board- 
inghouse  mother  had  kept  through 
the  years  while  Donna  was  in  school. 
Just  like  mother's  coat  and  hat. 

Donna  told  herself  that  jobs  were 
wonderful  things,  though  this  one 
of  hers  took  her  into  Lindendale's 
oldest,  shabbiest  school  building  and 
gave  her  the  fifth  grade,  which  even 
the  principal  dubbed  a  trial  and  a 
half.  But  Donna  had  unlimited  pa- 
tience with  them,  for  the  job  of 
teaching  them  was  making  possible 
all  the  luxuries  and  care  for  her  be- 
loved mother. 

She  held  the  wonderful  box  still 
closer  to  her  body  against  the  snow 
which  was  becoming  sleet.  She  walk- 
ed faster,  reaching  the  next  corner  in 
a  few  seconds.  And  then  she  was  in- 
side the  store  buying  the  candles,  the 
nut  baskets,  and  all  the  other  luxu- 
ries. When  she  had  finished,  she 
began  to  look  around  at  other  beau- 
tiful things. 

The  cuckoo  clock  on  the  wall  told 
her  that  she  had  twenty  minutes 
more  before  time  for  the  next  bus 
to  Lindendale.  The  bus  station  was 
on  the  next  corner,  so  she'd  have 
time  to  linger  here.  She  loved  the 
pretty  things  around  her  just  as  she 
half  hated  the  dingy  station  in  which 
she  had  waited  every  evening  during 
the  three  years  she  had  attended 
normal  school. 

Donna  priced  a  breakfast  set  deco- 
rated with  yellow  roses.  "I'll  buy  it 
later  this  year."  she  promised  the 
clerk,  and  then  saw  a  shiny  percolat- 
or. "And  this,"  she  added,  pointing 
to  it. 


It  was  just  then  Dr.  Dan  Barrett 
walked  into  the  store,  brushing  the 
snow  and  sleet  from  his  coat.  He 
looked  up  and  his  gray -blue  eyes  met 
Donna's  dusky  ones.  Then  he  was 
crossing  to  her  and  taking  her  slen- 
der hand  into  his  big  one. 

"If  it  isn't  Mrs.  Burton's  little 
girl,  Donna,  spending  money  for 
more  pretties,"  he  laughed  teasing- 
ly,  and  added,  "how  is  the  mother 
now  that  her  work  days  are  over?" 

His  question  brought  a  shadow  to 
Donna's  face.  It  brought,  too,  a  re- 
alization that  it  was  easier  to  talk 
out  her  worries  about  mother  to  him 
than  it  had  been  to  the  physicians  in 
Lindendale.  For  once  he  had  been  a 
struggling  young  doctor  in  Linden- 
dale, boarding  at  "Mother  Burton's 
famous  boardinghouse,"  as  he  term- 
ed it. 

His  eyes  shadowed  as  she  told  of 
mother's  losing  weight  and  appetite; 
of  her  quietness,  the  dull  luster  in 
her  eyes,  of  how  her  laugh  had  lost 
its  merry  note  and  came  more  and 
more  seldom  each  day. 

"I  must  have  a  look  at  her  the 
next  time  I  drive  over  to  see  Mother 
Burgher,"  he  said. 

Donna  tried  to  keep  her  chin  from 
going  up.  It  had  rankled  with  her — 
his  weekly  trips  to  Lindendale  to 
see  the  fussy  old  woman,  who  had 
eaten  opposite  him  several  years  at 
mother's  table;  who  had  imagined 
herself  ill ;  and  who  still  interested 
him  more  than  mother  and  Donna. 
For  never  once  since  they  had  moved 
into  the  new  apartment  had  he  come 
their  way. 

Many  people  in  Lindendale  said 
that  his  success  at  the  new  state  hos- 
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pital  had  turned  his  head.  But  Don- 
na, who  had  always  saved  him  the 
biggest  piece  of  cake  and  had  helped 
him  with  some  of  his  charity  cases 
when  she  had  been  a  girl  in  her 
teeens,  couldn't  see  it  that  way. 

"It's  just  that  I  bore  him,"  she 
told  herself.  "He's  popular  with 
girls  who  are  wealthy  and  talented 
and  lovely.  Why  should  he  bother 
with  a  poor  little  small  town  school 
teacher?" 

Always  when  she  told  herself  that, 
her  eyes  grew  sad  and  her  chin  quiv- 
ered. The  doctor  had  been  very  dear 
to  her  and  mother  in  the  old  days. 

Now  she  had  to  rush  away  from 
him  to  get  the  bus.  She  began  to 
stack  her  bundles  in  her  arm.  As 
he  reached  out  to  help  her  he  saw 
the  box  from  the  confectionary,  and 
the  package  marked  violets.  "So  to- 
morrow is  St.  Valentine's  Day.  It 
really  is,"  he  laughed. 

On  the  crowded  bus,  Donna  caught 
the  summons  of  a  beckoning  hand. 
She  pushed  her  way  through  the 
aisle  to  .drop  into  the  vacant  seat  be- 
side Marian  Holt,  who  had  been  in 
her  class  at  the  state  normal  last 
year.  Donna  had  not  seen  Marion 
for  months,  but  from  other  students 
whom  she  did  see  occasionally  she 
had  learned  that  the  other  girl  had 
not  gotten  a  school  and  that  she  had 
been  tragically  disappointed  over  the 
fact. 

Donna  had  meant  to  go  to  Marian 
herself  and  see  if  she  could  help  her 
in  any  way.  But  the  rush  of  moving 
from  the  big  boardinghouse  into  the 
cozy  new  apartment,  of  buying  need- 
ed new  clothes  and  of  planning  re- 
creation for  mother's  first  idle  hours 


in  a  whole  busy  lifetime,  simply  left 
no  time  to  visit  anyone. 

Now  sitting  beside  Marian,  she 
seemed  to  slip  back  into  the  year  be- 
fore and  the  year  before  that,  when 
the  two  of  them  had  shared  a  bottle 
of  milk  or  a  chocolate  bar  as  they 
had  eaten  their  lunches  in  a  deserted 
classroom  at  the  normal  school.  They 
had  discussed  making  over  old  dress- 
es so  they'd  seem  new  ones,  had  plan- 
ned the  careers  they  would  have. 

She  was  just  ready  to  slip  open 
the  box  of  white  violets  and  show 
the  other  girl  mother's  valentine 
when  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
Marian  couldn't  afford  luxuries  like 
these,  and  stopped.  She  talked  on 
instead  until  suddenly  the  fragrance 
of  spicy  evergreen  came  to  her  nose. 
She  sniffed  and  laughed.  "If  my 
nose  deceives  me  not,  some  one  on 
this  car  has  some  cedar  I'd  like  to 
have  myself.  You  remember  my  love 
for  it,  Marian,  don't  you?  You  re- 
member— " 

The  other  girl  had  opened  a  large 
package  and  was  saying,  "Pressed  ce- 
dar as  mother  calls  it.  Pressed  ce- 
dar which  we  learned  in  that  stuffy 
foresty  course  to  call  Arbor  Vitae. 
When  I  saw  some  of  it  today  at  a 
home  where  I  tutor  two  children  for 
an  hour,  I  asked  for  a  bit.  The  wo- 
man, who  is  a  most  generous  person, 
gave  me  all  this." 

She  was  dividing  the  arbor  vitae 
in  two  bunches  of  equal  size  and  say- 
ing, "I  remembered  how  one  year  we 
walked  out  to  the  old  loghouse  on 
the  river  road  to  get  arbor  vitae  for 
our  mother's  valentines.  You  told 
me  to  fill  a  bowl  with  ft  and  put  it 
in  the  center  of  the  breakfast  table. 
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And,"  her  voice  was  soft,  "mother 
was  so  happy." 

"So ;,  was  mother,"  Donna  whisper- 
ed, a  wave  of  remorse  seizing  her  be- 
cause she  had  drifted  so  far  away 
from  the  other  girl  and  had  neglect- 
ed one,  who  had  once  been  such  a 
chum. 

Now  she  took  the  cedar,  held  it 
close  to  her  nose  a  minute,  and  re- 
covered control  of  herself.  Then  her 
busy  fingers  untied  the  knot  of  the 
florist's  box,  took  out  the  white  vio- 
lets, dividing  them  into  two  bunches 
of  equal  size  and  gave  one  to  Mari- 
an. 

"Sprinkle  them  among  the  arbor 
vitae  in  the  bowl  and  you'll  have  a 
bit  of  real  woodland,"  she  advised. 
"It  will  keep  fresh  for  days  and 
days." 

"Mother  would  like  Marian's  moth- 
er to  have  half  of  these,"  her  heart 
whispered.  "She  was  always  divid- 
ing her  little  in  the  old  days." 

A  catch  seized  her  threat,  but  the 
other  girl  was  talking  on  and  she 
bad  to  listen.  The  white  violets  and 
arbor  vitae,  shared,  like  the  choco- 
late bar  and  milk  bottle  of  old  days, 
had  brought  them  close  together 
again.     Confidences   could   be   shared. 

"When  the  factory  cut  its  force, 
mother  lost  her  job  as  matron  of 
girls,"  Marian  was  saying.  "After 
I  knew  I  couldn't  get  a  school  this 
year,  I  found  some  pupils  to  tutor, 
but  they  weren't  enough  to  support 
us.  Suddenly  I  remembered  how 
your  mother  made  a  living  keeping  a 
boardinghouse,  so  we  started  one." 

She  told  of  the  boarders  they  had — 
women  "who  complained;  younger 
people,    who    didn't   pay  their   bills; 


men  who  demanded  much  more  atten- 
tion than  they  paid  for.  "But  I 
reckon  it  takes  time — years  of  it — to 
get  the  kind  of  model  boarders  your 
mother  had."  n 

Marian  was  remembering  the  oth- 
er evening  when  two  of  mother's  old 
boarders  had  stopped  her  on  the 
street  to  tell  her  of  how  the  restau- 
rant food  was  upsetting  their  stom- 
achs; of  how  Professor  North  had 
telephoned,  asking  if  he  couldn't 
have  his  meals  at  their  flat. 

"Stop  and  see  mother  on  your  way 
home  tonight,"  she  told  the  other 
girl.  "She'd  love  to  give  you  the 
names  of  her  old  boarders  who  are 
looking  for  a  boardinghouse  just  like 
yours.  She'll  give  give  you  their 
favorite  dishes  too  and  tell  you 
about  their  funny  little  idiosyncra- 
sies and  make  living  with  them  a 
grand,  sweet  song." 

Mother's  eyes  shone  when  she  saw 
the  other  girl  with  Donna.  She  flew 
around,  hunting  out  favorite  receipes 
of  the  people  whom  she  was  going 
to  send  to  the  Holt  boardinghouse. 
She  hopped  about  like  a  happy  bird 
to  find  a  honey  jar  that  old  Profes- 
sor North  liked;  the  salt  sollars 
Misses  Wyndam  and  Smith,  teachers 
at  the  junior  high,  had  said  made  the 
boardinghouse  home,  all  the  array  of 
egg  cups  she  had  saved,  other  little 
treasures  packed  safely  away. 

As  she  stored  them  in  a  basket  for 
Marian  she  murmured  a  bit  wistful- 
ly, "I'd  love  to  set  the  table  for  your 
mother's  first  dinner  when  they 
come.  You  see  they  were  just  like 
my  children  and  Pd  sort  of  spoiled 
them,  having  the  things  just  like 
they  liked  them." 
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Then  Donna  went  to  the  close c  and 
took  out  mother's  coat,  "We're  going 
home  with  Marian,  darling,"  she  said 
firmly.  "I  know  you  and  her  moth- 
er will  enjoy  being  friends  as  much 
as  we  have  through  the  years." 

She  stopped  as  they  were  ready  to 
leave  the  apartment  to  give  mother 
her  valentine  of  arbor  vitae  and 
white  violets,  knowing  the  other  girl 
would  bestow  her  gift  on  her  own- 
mother  when  she  reached  home.  And 
as  she  watched  mother  bury  her  face 
in  the  spicy  sweetness,  her  heart 
whispered,  "She  isn't  ill  at  all  She's 
just  homesick  for  the  things  that 
were;  hungry  for  some  one  to  baby 
and  serve.  She  wants  a  whole  array 
of  people  instead  of  just  me  to  need 
her." 

She  watched  mother  hold  her  face 
up  for  the  snow  to  touch  it  and  re- 
membered how  on  other  evenings  she 
had  refused  to  take  a  walk;  heard 
her  singly  softly  to  herself  and  her 
own   heart   sang   with   her.        "She'll 

soon  be  well,"  was  her  song. 

******* 

The  valentine  dinner  table  was  all 
ready  for  mother's  arrival  home 
twenty-four  hours  later.  Donna  had 
hurried  home  from  school  to  cook  the 
dinner  herself.  At  noon  mother  had 
told  her  she  was  going  to  make  the 
rounds  of  her  old  boarders  for  Mrs. 
Holt. 

"End  up  at  her  house  and  tell  her 
about  your  success  with  them,"  Donna 
had  coaxed.  "Let  me  cook  the  val- 
entine dinner  alone." 

The  bowl  of  arbor  vitae  and  white 
violets  was  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
the  rose  tapers  in  crystal  holders, 
the  nut  baskets  beside  the  two  plac- 


es. The  heart-shaped  cake  was  ready 
to  be  cut.  The  butter,  molded  in  a 
big  heart,  was  ready  to  be  joined  by 
the  fried  chicken  and  stuffed  pota- 
toes. 

And  then  the  front  door  was  being- 
opened  and  Donna  heard  footsteps  in 
the  hall.  There  were  mother's  soft 
footsteps  and  then  firm,  heavy  ones. 
Donna  knew  before  she  heard  his 
voice  that  Dr.  Dan  Barrett  was  with 
mother.  With  a  rush  she  laid  an- 
other plate  on  the  table,  brought  out 
another  nut  basket,  filled  it  and 
brought  out  the  needed  silver. 

Before  she  could  slip  out  of  the  big 
gingham  apron  Dr.  Barrett  was  in 
the  kitchen,  seizing  a  fork  and  ex- 
tracting the  liver  from  the  plate  of 
chicken  just  as  he  had  done  in  the 
old  days.  "Your  mother  picked  me 
up  at  old  Mrs.  Burgher's,"  he  said. 
"I  bullied  her  out  of  an  invitation 
to  the  party  and  here  I  am.  What 
can  I  do  to  help  you?" 

He  carried  the  dishes  into  the  din- 
ing room  in  his  old  boyish  way.  The 
three  of  them  sat  around  the  candle- 
lighted  table  and  talked  long  after 
the  dinner  was  over  and  talked  in 
the  way  they  had  done  when  mother 
had  dubbed  him  her  favorite  boarder. 
He  suddenly  drawled,  "It's  like  old 
times.  Can't  I  come  often?  You 
see  we  haven't  outgrown  each  other 
as  I  thought  when  you  left  the  old 
home.     It's  just  the  same." 

"Of  course  it's  just  the  same,"  mo- 
ther exclaimed,  and  remembering 
they  had  all  liked  gumdrops  left  the 
table  to  get  a  box  she  had  left  in  the 
hall.  She  called  back  over  her  shoul- 
der, "I  bought  them  at  the  five  and 
ten  when  Mrs.  Holt  and  I  went  there 
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to  match  the  egg  cups  I  gave  her."  the  bowl  of  arbor  vitae  and  white 
"She  isn't  ill,"  Dr.  Barrett  reach-  violets  which  were  really  responsi- 
ed  over  to  pat  Donna's  hand  on  which  ble  for  this  perfect  Valentine  Day. 
the  hot  grease  had  made  a  tiny  burn.  "I've  learned  that,"  she  murmured, 
"She  can't  be  made  into  a  hothouse  "and  I've  learned  too  that  I  want  my 
plant  and  live,  my  dear.  She  has  to  life  to  be  just  like  the  one  she's  lived 
share  every  bit  of  her  life  with  peo-  — as  fragrant  as  arbor  vitae  and — 
pie  who  need  her."  "Lovely  as  the  violets,"  he  finish- 
Donna's   dusky   eyes   looked   across  eo-. 


A  BETTER  BIT  O'  ROAD 

Yes,  I  know  that  you've  had  crying — 

I've  had  crying,  too. 
There's  no  use  in  our  denying 

That  some  days  are  blue. 
But  when  things  seem  getting  harder 

Brace  up  'neath  your  load 
And  keep  on — a  little  farther 

There's  a  better  bit  o'  road. 

Yes,  I  know  that  you've  been  given 

Rows  quite  hard  to  hoe — 
We  can't  always  be  a-living 

Where  the  roses  grow. 
Got  to  stop  a  bit,  and  ponder 

When  we  feel  the  goad — 
It  can't  last,  for  just  out  yonder 

There's  a  better  bit  o'  road. 

Let  us  talk  less  of  our  trouble 

And  less  of  our  strife. 
Sized  with  others,  ours  is  a  bubble 

On  the  stream  of  life. 
Let's  not  show  too  much  resistance — 

We  forget  we  sowed. 
Look!  Beyond,  there  in  the  distance 

There's  a  better  bit  o'  road. 

—John  Francis  Glynn, 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  MUCH 


(Lexington 

Twenty-six  million  Americans 
drive  automobiles,  according  to  Fed- 
eral statistics,  and  these  are  respon- 
sible for  the  burning  of  seventeen 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  many 
millions  of  quarts  of  oil  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  chief  engineer  for 
one  of  the  big  motor  car  manufactur- 
ing concerns  offer  a  plan  including 
eight  simple  rules  that  he  says  can 
be  used  to  save  180  million  dollars 
worth  of  fuel  this  year.  Mighty  few 
will  pay  any  attention  to  the  rules. 
They'll  be  too  busy  ranting  about  the 
wastefulness  of  their  government,  in 
its  several  sub-divisions,  to  stop  and 
check  on  their  own  wasteful  practic- 
es. The  private  individual  seems  to 
cherish  some  sort  of  a  right  to  in- 
dulge in  wastage  but  demands  that 
the  employe  of  his  government  must 
be  a  paragon  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  strict  economy. 

However,  here  are  the  suggested 
rules : 

1.  Don't  tramp  on  the  accelera- 
tor. 

2.  Don't   start   unecessarily  often. 

3.  Don't  drive  with  the  choke  on. 


Dispatch) 

4.  Don't  drive  too  long  in  second 
gear. 

5.  Don't  accelerate  on  hills;  go 
up  at  a  uniform  speed. 

6.  Don't  drive  fast  against  the 
wind. 

7.  Don't  race  the  motor. 

8.  Don't  practice  sustained  high- 
speed driving. 

9.  Don't  drive  too  fast  on  slip- 
pery roads. 

Observance  of  these  might  not  on- 
ly save  180  million  dollars  worth  of 
fuel  in  a  year.  It  would  also  proba- 
bly save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
injuries  and  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  car  damage  from  wrecks, 
and  on  top  of  that  save  another  hun- 
dred million  or  so  in  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  during  the  year.  But  we 
can't  be  bothered  with  those  things 
during  a  campaign  year  when  it  is 
cur  business,  to  raise  thunder  about 
the  recklessness  of  public  employes, 
some  of  whom  might  not  produce  full 
value  from  our  tax  pennies  while  we 
are  letting  the  saveable  dollars  roll 
away. 


Joyous  souls  do  not  grow  old  nearly  as  fast  as  souls  which 
are  constantly  permeated  with  gloom  and  distress.  Joy  keeps 
the  spirit  going  and  makes  one  more  helpful  and  efficient.  It 
is  smiles  and  laughter,  sunshine  within  and  without,  that 
makes  life  worth  living. — Selected. 
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During  the  past  week  our  outside 
forces  have  been  engaged  in  cutting 
wood,  hauling  manure,  and  killing 
hogs. 


The  machinery  at  the  ice  plant  is 
being  overhauled  and  the  brine  tank 
thoroughly  renovated  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  summer. 


Beamon  Britton,  of  Morganton,  one 
of  our  old  boys,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  the  other  day.  After 
spending  eighteen  months  here,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  in  Cottage  No. 
3,  he  was  paroled  July  9,  1924. 

Beamon  is  working  in  the  Pilot 
Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Mill,  Mor- 
ganton, where  he  has  been  employed 
for  the  past  six  years.  He  has  been 
married  about  seven  years  and  has 
one  son. 


Oler  Griffin,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  5,  visited  the  School  the  other 
day.  He  was  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution September  5,  1922  and  was  pa- 
roled June  3,  1925.  He  informed  us 
that  he  now  lives  at  Chadbourne  and 
is  working  for  a  magazine  publish- 
ing house. 


Mr.  Paul  C.  Whitlock,  prominent 
Charlotte  attorney  and  member  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees,  together  with 
Mr.  Thadeus  Adams,  also  a  Queen 
City  attorney,  visited  the  School  last 
week. 

They  spent  considerable  time  look- 
ing over  the  site  and  noting  prog- 
ress made  on  the  Indian  Cottage,  and 
visiting  our  dairy  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

Upon  leaving  the  School  they  vis- 
ited Clear  Springs  Dairy,  just  a  few 
miles  from  here,  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  dairies  in  the  South,  owned 
by  A.  L.  Brown. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that  af- 
ter looking  over  the  section  of  the 
farm  planted  in  oats,  wheat,  Aus- 
trian Peas,  etc.,  consisting  of  about 
150  acres,  the  estimated  damage  to 
these  crops  by  cold  weather  seems  to 
be  about  15  per  cent.  Our  entire 
acreage  of  oats  is  of  the  Coker  cold- 
resisting  varieties. 

He  further  reports  that  of  the  veg- 
etables and  other  winter  crops  plant- 
ed at  the  School,  the  Scotch  curly 
kale  and  crimson  clover  are  the  only 
one  which  came  through  the  extreme 
cold  period  still  showing  a  fine  green 
color. 


A  recent  letter  from  Prof.  Vardrey 
McBee,  of  Ronda,  gives  expression  to 
his  high,  regard  for  the  Training 
School  and  a  report  on  the  record 
made  by  his  -grandson  suicje  '  leaving 
the:  institution.    We  are  glad  to  hear 
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from  him  and  to  learn  of  the  doings 
of  the  boy. 

Professor  McBee  writes  in  part: 
"Sidney  has  done  his  best  during  the 
current  year.  He  leads  his  class  in 
French,  and  finds  algebra  and  geom- 
etry easy.  He  has  developed  his 
taste  in  drawing  and  painting,  and 
plays  the  guitar.  The  coach  here, 
who  is  a  champion  runner  of  the 
State,  and  who  also  has  a  Rhodes 
scholarship,  has  helped  Sidney  in 
many  ways." 

On  a  visit  to  the  Scbuol  while  his 
grandson  was  here,  Professor  Mc- 
Bee, who  is  a  noted  musician,  volun- 
teered to  write  a  march  and  dedicate 
it  to  the  School.  He  informs  us  in 
his  letter  that  the  promise  will  be 
fulfilled  in  the  near  future. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  part  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah,  calling  special  attention 
to  the  fourth  verse:  "And  the  ves- 
sel that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred 
in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  so  he  made 
it  again  another  vessel  as  seemed 
good  to  the  potter  to  make  it." 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  Rev.  Mr. 
Baumgarner  used  a  few  words  of  the 
verse  quoted  above  as  a  text:  "So 
He  Made  It  Again." 

He  first  told  the  story  of  a  cele- 
brated artist  who  was  being  enter- 
tained in  the  home  of  a  friend  who 
loved  art,  literature  and  all  things 
beautiful.     In  some  way  a  guest  ac- 


cidentally put  acid  on  the  wall  and 
spoiled  it.  The  hostess  was  hurt  but 
tried  not  to  let  her  guest  know  it. 
While  the  crowd  went  off  on  a  pic- 
nic, the  artist  remained  at  the  home. 
When  the  party  returned  they  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  a 
beautiful  picture  painted  on  the  wall 
which  had  been  stained  by  the  acicL 
That  painting  today  is  priceless. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  as 
the  artist  had  changed  a  badly  dis- 
figured wall  into  a  beautiful  picture, 
just  so  God,  with  His  master  touch 
can  transform  our  lives.  We  cannot 
have  a  satisfied  feeling  in  our  hearts 
when  we  have  not  felt  the  touch  of 
God's  hand.  We  must  be  as  clay  in 
His  hands  and  allow  him  to  mould 
us  according  to  His  will. 

Failure,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ner, starts  through  sin,  and  always 
begins  in  a  small  way.  It  is  slow- 
but  sure.  Little  things  that  we  may 
think  do  not  amount  to  much  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  soon  develop 
into   something  powerful. 

A  man's  conscience,  continued  the 
speaker,  may  become  seared  with  sin 
and  he  will  not  be  conscious  of  what 
it  is  doing  to  his  life.  The  time  to 
check  sin  is  while  a  person  is  young. 
Everyone  has  some  fault  needing  to 
be  changed  or  halted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  then  stated 
that  a  person's  facial  expression 
changes  when  God  enters  into  his 
life.  When  we  open  up  our  lives  to 
the  Master,  his  beauty  is  reflected  in 
our  character. 

Christ  is  calling  today,  said  the 
speaker,  and  urges  us  to  repentance 
and  faith.  He  then  told  the  story  of 
Martin     Luther's     experience     when 
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crawling  the  stairs  of  penance.  Dur-  for  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ, 

ing   his   climb   these   words   came   to  No   matter   where   we   are,  we   have 

him,   "the  just   shall   live   by   faith."  the    opportunity    of    doing    good    and 

Reformation    is    found    through    sim-  sharing  with  others.     We  should  use 

pie  faith  in  Jesus  and  through  pray-  the  days  ahead  of  us  by  serving  God. 

er.  The  right  use  of  time  will  make  us 

In   conclusion   Rev.    Mr.   Baumgar-  real  men  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
ner   said  that  no  place   is   too   small 


WHAT  WAS  HIS  CREED? 


He  left  a  load  of  anthracite 

In  front  of  a  poor  woman's  door, 
When  the  deep  snow,  frozen  and  white, 

Wrapped  street  and  square,  mountain  and  moor. 
That  was  his  deed ;  he  did  it  well. 

What  was  his  creed  ?    I  cannot  tell. 

His  charity  was  like  the  snow, 

Soft,  white  and  silent  as  its  fall ; 
Not  like  the  noisy  winds  that  blow 

From  shivering  trees  the  leaves  a  pall 
For  flower  and  weed  drooping  below. 

What  was  his  creed?    I  do  not  know. 

He  had  great  faith  in  loaves  of  bread, 

For  hungry  people,  young  and  old ; 
Hope  he  inspired ;  kind  words  he  said 

To  those  he  sheltered  from  the  cold; 
For  we  should  feed  as  well  as  pray. 

What  was  his  creed?    I  cannot  say. 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  February  16,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(11)   Arthur   Boyette  11 

William   Dillon  8 
(11)   Alden  Jones  11 

Craig  Mundy  7 
(11)    Richard   Sullivan  11 

COTTAGE  No.   1 

Sam  Batts  2 
Joseph  Johnson 
(2)*  Claude   McLaughlin  5 
(11)    Millard   Owenby  11 
Albert  Silas 
Preston    Yarborough  5 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
(5)   John  Capps  6 
Grover  Duncan 
Clyde  A.  Kivett  7 
Oscar  Roland  2 
Fred  Seibert  3 

(3)  Barney  Watson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Robert  Batson  3 
(11)   William  Barber  11 
Howard  Cook  3 
Marcellus   Gurganus  8 
Edgar  Hatley 
Robert  Maultsby  3 
Kenneth  Raby  5 
Charles   Vanhoy  5 
Ellis  White 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

(2)  Vernon  Bass  7 
Carlton   Calloway  6 

(4)  Clyde  Dixon  6 

(3)  Wayne   Fowler  3 

(4)  William  Hill  7 
(2)  Lyle  Hooper  5 
(8)    Ralph   Johnson  9 

(2)  Thomas  Little  8 

(3)  Richard   Mills  5        •■••;: 


(3) 
(7) 

(2) 


(2)    Robert  Mims  2 

Joseph   McPherson  7 


(11) 

Frank  Raby  11 

(6) 

Clyde  Reece  7 

Richard  Sprinkle  7 

(4) 

Thomas    Stephens  5 

Melvin  Walters  6 

< 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams 

Connie  Dickens  5 

(2) 

Bert   Ferguson  6 

John  Green  3 

(3) 

William  Hare  8 

(2) 

Perry  Russ  5 

(5) 

Robert   Worthington  8 

•  1 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(3) 

Fletcher    Castlebury  9 

William  Corn  3 

(2) 

Charlton  Henry  6 

Vernon  Hubbard  3 

Ray  Laramore  6 

Bruce  Link 

Joseph   Sanford  5 

1 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(6) 

Archie   Castlebury  9 

(4) 

John  Elliott  7 

(4) 

Emerson    Frazier  9 

(ID 

Caleb  Hill  11 

i 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(5) 

Lloyd   Banks  5 

(2) 

Sam  Belk  6 

(11) 

Letcher   Castlebury  11 

(5) 

Havnes  Hewitt  10 

Wilfred   Land  8 

(2) 

Guy  Lewis  5 

Fred   May  5 

Norman  Parker  4 

• -*7) 

;Ndrman  Pike  7 

Warner  Peach  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
Wilson  Bowman  8 
(2)   Alvis  Browning1  7 
Charles  Crotts  6 
Esker  Childress  4 
(10)   Randolph   Davis  10 
Charles  Freeman  6 

(6)  Woodfin  Fowler  8 
C.  D.  Grooms  5 

(2)  Theodore    Hodgson  7 

(3)  Hoyett  Hudson  7 

(7)  Frank  Hall  8 
(2)   Lurren  Kinney  3 

Richard  Wrenn  6 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

James  Bell  5 
(6)   Harold  Brown  10 
(6)   Jack  Carver  9 

John  House  2 
(2)  James  Patterson  8 

Troy  Reynolds  3 

Edwin  Shuler  4 
(6)   Jehu  Wright  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(2)   Everett  Bell  8 

Edward  Carpenter  6 

(4)  Earl  Duncan  6 

(5)  Dewey  Freeman  5 
James   Montford  5 

(6)  Alton  Morgan  8 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(8)  Earl  Atwood  10 
James  Douglas  8 
Vance  Dameron  3 


(2)    Bernard  Griffin  6 

(2)  June  Malone  2 
(4)    Glenn   O'Quinn  8 

COTTAGE    So.  13 
Aaron   Holder  7 
(6)   Arlon  Jones  6 

(3)  Erwin  Medlin  3 

(3)  Warren  Medlin  8 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(4)  Clarence   Ashburn  8 

(2)  Bernice  Baker  8 

(3)  Curtis   Coleman  4 
(2)    Allen  Davis  6 

(2)  Leamon   Finch  4 
Hubert  Jones  7 

^3)   J.  C.  Mobley  7 

(3)  Berry  Rogers  4 

COTTAGE   No.  15 
Robert   Alexander  4 
Henry   Abernathy  4 
Earl  Chambers  6 
John  Caddell  9 
Montford    Glasgow  7 
George  Hill  5 
Caleb  Jolly  5 
William  Moose  6 
Walter  Mitchell  5 
George  McManus  10 
Marvin  Malcom  5 
Edward   Martin  3 
Gilbert  Murray 
Charles  Pennell  3 
Harley  Pennell  4 
Hansel  Pate  4 


TRUTH 

A  naked  flame  with  caustic  breath 

That  sears  the  weakling's  soul. 
And  blazes  highest  when  grim  Death 

Approaches  for  Life's  toll. 
With  Truth  emblazoned  on  my  shield, 

I  fear  not  any  foe 
That  Life  may  send  upon  the  field 

To  match  me  blow  with  blow. 

— Exchange. 
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I  NOT  BY  BREAD  ALONE         f 

i  $ 

J  Awhile  in  spirit,  Lord,  to  Thee                               ♦ 

t  Into  the  desert  would  we  flee;                            f 

j  Awhile  upon  the  barren  steep                                | 

|  Our  fast  with  Thee  in  spirit  keep.                   f 

*  And  while  at  Thy  command  we  pray                    * 

f  "Give  us  our  bread  from  day  to  day,"             $ 

%  May  we  with  Thee,  0  Christ,  be  fed,                   f 

$  Thou  Word  of  God,  Thou  Living  Bread.            | 

*$*  ♦■ 

|  — Joseph  F.  Thrupp.            f 

1*  ♦:*. 

*♦♦  * 
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PENITENCE 

Forty  days  and  forty  nights 

Thou  wait  fasting  in  the  wild; 
Forty  days  and  forty  nights 

Tempted,  and  yet  undefiled. 

Shall  not  we  Thy  sorrow  share, 

And  from  earthly  joys  abstain, 
Fasting  with  unceasing  prayer, 

Glad  with  Thee  to  suffer  pain? 

And  if  Satan,  vexing  sore, 

Flesh  or  spirit  should  assail, 
Thou,  his  vanquisher  before, 

Grant  we  may  not  faint  or  fail. 

So  shall  we  have  peace  divine; 

Holier  gladness  ours  shall  be; 
Round    us,    too,    shall    angels    shine, 

Such  as  ministered  to  Thee. 

Keep,  oh  keep  us,  Saviour  dear 

Ever  constant  by  Thy  side; 
That  with  Thee  we  may  appear 

At  the  eternal  Easter-tide. 

— G.  H.  Smyttan. 


THE  LENTEN  CALL 

Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  in  Lent,  this  year  comes  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  and  is  so-called  from  the  old  church  custom  of  sprinkling 
ashes  as  a  sign  of  penitence.  This  custom  was  probably  establish- 
ed about  590-604  by  Gregory  the  Great.  And  it  was  he  who  brought 
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about  a  reform  in  the  Catholic  church  which  is  indebted  to  him 
for  her  complete  ritual  and  chants. 

The  same  day,  but  not  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  of  palms 
consecrated  on  palm  Sunday,  is  observed  in  the  Episcopal,  Moravian 
and  Lutheran  churches,  and  has  a  deep  and  significant  meaning  to 
the  followers  of  each  denomination. 

Lent  calls  us  to  a  new  and  fresh  dedication  of  our  lives  to  Him 
and  with  a  greater  loyalty  to  His  church.  This  season  marks  the 
time  when  He  was  passing  through  deep  waters  with  pain  and 
.  sorrow,  and  the  burden  was  not  His  but  ours.  We  should  never 
forget  that  the  price  of  oar  redemption  was  purchased  with  His 
blood.  What  He  did  for  us  demands  that  we  should  give  to  His 
memory  a  reverential  service  of  forty  days. 

Also  the  spiritual  impetus  of  Lent  should  put  our  whole  journey 
for  the  year  upon  a  higher  level.  The  focusing  of  our  thoughts 
on  Jesus  at  the  crucial  period  of  His  life  surely  must  result  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  purpose  to  His  will. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  tribute  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 


THE  ADULT  ILLITERATE  SCHOOLS 

The  banquet  held  in  the  Woman's  Club  rooms,  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week,  sponsored  by  the  Cabarrus  County  teachers  of  the 
adult  illiterates  was  a  most  inspirational  affair,  giving  a  program 
of  activities  accomplished  by  each  teacher.  The  dominant  feature 
in  the  decorations  consisted  of  miniature  United  States  flags  clus- 
tered throughout  the  rooms  with  a  background  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  significant  of  the  project  set-up  by  the  government  and  the 
earnestness  and  loyalty  of  teachers  trying  to  make  possible  a  more 
abundant  life  for  those  who  have  groped  in  darkness. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  project  previously  could  only  make  their 
mark.  The  results  of  the  work,  as  told,  refuted  the  maxim,  "can't 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks",  for  many  of  the  pupils,  men  and  women 
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of  forty  years  or  more,  were  advanced  after  ,a  two  years  course 
from  the  ABC  class  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  our  standard 
schools. 

All  of  us  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  advantages  offered  by 
our  city  and  county  schools,  but  few  have  the  least  information 
about  the  schools  in  the  county  for  adult  illiterates.  However, 
they  are  institutions  of  learning,  with  neither  big  buildings  nor 
modern  equipments,  but  all  the  same  are  necessary  institutions, 
putting  over  a  most  worthwhile  program. 

This  county  has  thirty-six  teachers,  eighteen  white  and  the  same 
number  of  colored,  with  an  enrollment  of  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
ty pupils.  The  Cabarrus  schools  rate  in  number  of  pupils  and 
efficiency  of  teachers  second  only  to  Mecklenburg  County.  The 
teachers  are  from  the  best  element,  with  high  school  advantages 
and  many  of  them  with  college  experience. 

The  ERE  schools  of  Cabarrus  County  are  doing  a  far-reaching 
work,  teaching  with  the  educational  program  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  morale,  honor,  integrity,  thrift  and  the  necessity  of  Chris- 
tian religion  to  make  a  life  full  and  complete.  Recreation  is  stress- 
ed by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  varied  program  of  activities. 

We  feel  that  there  never  was  a  greater  piece  of  humanitarian 
work  started  by  the  government,  reflecting  both  consideration  and 
love  our  fellowman  who  otherwise  could  never  attain  a  suggestion 
of  the  higher  standards  of  living. 


ETERNITY  YET  TO  COME 

A  fellow  said  to  us  the  other  day  on  the  street: 

"After  all  you  know  it  is  only  a  guess.  None  of  us  fir&  abso- 
lutely sure  about  the  hereafter,  are  we?  We  hope  it  is  true  and 
we  express  faith  that  it  is  true,  but  we  don't  really  know." 

The  thing  that  startled  us  was  that  his  lack  of  belief  did  not 
seem  to  bother  him  at  all.  He  said  the  sentence  as  blithely  as 
though  he  had  said  "It  may  rain  or  it  may  not." 

Now,  of  all  things  that  are  important  to  us,  the  life  that  follows 
this  one,  looms  largest. 
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We  are  accused  occasionally,  perhaps  justly,  of  lacking  interest 
in  affairs  mundane.  They  tell  us  now  and  then,  that  our  path 
along  the  highway  of  life  would  be  smoother,  our  prospects  more 
roseate,  did  we  concern  ourselves  vastly  about  the  affairs,  and  the 
people,  of  every  day. 

Somehow,  in  the  light  of  faith  for  the  future,  an  eternal  future, 
we  cannot  get  ourselves  worked  up  to  the  fever  pitch  that  custom 
seems  to  demand.  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man,"  after  all,  '  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  sou?" 

The  Lord  sends  us  a  vision,  when  occasion  demands,  of  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  six.feet  long.  So 
far  as  earth  is  concerned  that  is  the  finish. 

But  there  is  an  eternity  of  something  to  follow  that  finish.  The 
"something"  for  each  of  us  is  to  be  determined  by  the  pathway 
we  tread  before  the  grave  is  reached.  We  can  go  up  or  down  and 
the  choice  is  ours  alone. 

We  do  not  lack  faith  for  eternity,  and  we  do  believe  that  there 
is  an  upward  path  and  that  we  are  climbing  it.  Lord  knows  the 
pace  is  snail  like,  and  the  faults  many,  but  we  can  look  back  at 
the  close  of  the  day  and  see  where  the  way  is — Up. 

And  ahead  there  is  a  gateway,  shining  and  bright,  injto  which 
we  hope  to  enter. 

Have  you  thought  about  that  lately?  The  path  is  narrow,  but 
it  is  wide  enough  for  you,  too. 

God's  world  is  a  world  of  truth.  Let  us  make  this  a  World  For 
God. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SUCCESS 

"Success  is  99  per  cent  perspiration"  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  A 
radio  entertainer,  member  of  one  of  the  most  popular  trios  on  the 
air,  recently  told  of  his  early  strugglies. 

The  three  boys  who  make  up  the  trio  hailed  from  a  sleepy  little 
country  town.  They  believed  they  could  sing,  and  dreamed  of  be- 
coming headliners  on  the  air.  They  couldn't  even  read  music. 
They  practiced  long  hours  ever  day,  accompanied  by  an  old  phono- 
graph. 
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Then  one  day  they  had  an  opportunity  to  fill  in  on  a  dinky  little 
radio  station,  and  they  eagerly  gave  their  services  without  com- 
pensation. Never  discouraged,  always  practicing  and  learning  to 
read  music,  they  kept  steadfastly  in  their  course  for  the  love  of  it 
rather  than  the  money  they  might  make  eventually. 

Finally,  a  famous  orchestra  leader  heard  them;  liked  them;  em- 
ployed them.  They  were  "made,"  But  those  long  hours  of  prac- 
tice still  continue  every  day.  They  still  have  to  work,  and  work 
hard,  to  keep  in  trim. 

In  business,  in  entertainment,  in  literature,  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, hard  work  is  the  price  of  success,  and  it  takes  even  harder 
work  to  keep  out  in  front.  Ask  your  boss ;  he  knows !  Those  who 
are  not  willing  to  work,  and  make  a  place  for  themselves,  might  as 
well  not  start.  But  they  do  not  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  man; 
they  just  live  the  life  of  a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  any  other  vege- 
table.— Sunshine  Magazine. 

******* 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
The  site  of  the  White  House,  the  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  selected  by  George  Washington,  who  loved 
the  Potomac  country;  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1792;  James 
llobson,  a  talented  young  Irish  architect,  designed  the  building  af- 
ter the  Grecian  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  near  Dublin ;  Virgin- 
ia sandstone  was  used  in  its  construction  and  the  magnifiicent 
structure  was  completed  in  1799  and  first  occupied  by  John  Adams 
in  1800. 

The  British  occupied  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814  and  after 
ransacking  the  Executive  Mansion  set  fire  to  the  building  but  it  was 
providentially  saved  from  complete  destruction  by  a  continuous 
rainfall  for  a  whole  night.  The  discoloration  of  the  walls  by 
smoke  and  fire  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  building  a  thick  coat 
of  white  paint, — hence  from  this  date  the  home  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  the  United  States  has  been  recognized  as  the  "White 
House." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Let  the  Laughter  Out 
"We  find,  somehow  or  other, 
A  good  wide  healthy  grin, 
Oft  makes  the  best  impression, 

And  proves  the  chance  to  win. 
If  you  would  make  life  cheerful, 

And  put  the  foe  to  rout, 
You'd  better  touch  the  button, 
That  lets  the  laughter  out." 

— o — 

If  we  remember  our  own  faults, 
we  will  forget  many  of  the  offenses 
of  others. 

A  song  of  happiness  and  peace 
makes  chords  vibrate  in  every  human 
breast. 

They  are  gradually  taking  all  the 
knocks  out  of  automobiles  except  the 
knocking  in  the  back  seat. 

Another  of  life's  mysteries  not  yet 
solved,  is  why  human  beings  acquire 
bad  habits  so  much  easier  than  good 
habits. 

— o — 
There    are    places    where    no    one 
likes  to  be  seen  and  one  of  them  is  a 
chiropodist's   studio.    But  that's  where 
some  of  your  troubles  end. 
— o — 
A  Canadian  court  has  ruled  that  it 
is   wrong   for   a  wife  to   go   through 
her     husband's     pockets.     Not     only 
wrong,  judge,  but  fruitless. 
— o — 
It  is  predicted  that  kissing  will  be 
unknown   50   years    hence,    and    this 
makes  most  of  us  glad  we  are,  living 
in  the  present  time. 


The  United  States  treasury  de- 
partment says  the  dollar  bill  will 
last  nine  months.  It  doesn't  last  nine 
days  with  me — and  some  others  I 
know. 

— o — 

After  many  years  of  experience  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
money  makes  us  comfortable,  but  it 
does  not  always  make  us  happy. 
There  are  other  things  beside  money. 

There  may  be  something  in  a  name 
after  all.  One  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  nam- 
ed Ransom.  Perhaps  the  board  will 
not  be  so  reserved  now  as  formerly. 
— o — 
The  country  newspaper  is  a  very 
human  institution.  The  beauty  of 
publishing  such  a  paper  is  the  fact 
that  even  the  most  commonplace 
things  take  a  dignity  when  set  in 
type. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  Nazi  Germany  is  going  away 
on  a  long  vacation.  No  wonder!  A 
job  like  that  over  there  has  about 
as  much  future  as  the  driver  of  a 
horse  car. 

— o — 
Science  says  that  we  breathe  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  dirt  yearly.  It 
will  exceed  that  this  year,  as  we  have 
a  presidential  campaign  ahead  of  us. 
The  dust  and  dirt  that  will  fly  will 
be  a  caution. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  the  latest  thing  for 
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men  is  gingham  neckties.  As  Spring 
is  coming  on  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  men  wearing  their  wives  apron 
strings,  in  their  hurry  to  dress — if 
they  are  not  already  wearing  them. 
— o — 

The  campaign  hasn't  gotten  far 
enough  along,  for  the  Republicans  to 
lay  the  deep  snows  and  cold  snaps  as 
a  socialistic  plot  foisted  on  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
But  I  am  looking  for  it  to  come. 
— o — 

The  question  has  been  asked: 
"What  shall  we  do  with  our  added 
leisure?"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  don't  care  a  snap,  so  long  as  they 
put  the  muffler  on  at  10  o'clock  at 
night  so  the  rest  of  us  can  get  some 
sleep. 

— o — 

For  one  thing  I  sure  am  glad  I  an 
not  a  postman.  Just  think  of  hav- 
ing to  struggle  through  deep  snow 
drifts,  and  over  icy  pavements  and 
roads,  in  weather  that  hovers  around 
zero,  just  so  people  can  get  advertis- 
ing circulars,  and  statements  of  ac- 
counts on  time. 

— o — 

From  the  way  they  were  "carrying 
on"  in  New  Jersey  they  came  near 
putting  Governor  Hoffman  in  the 
electric  chair,  and  making  Bruno 
Hauptmann  governor.  But  it  has 
been  straightened  out  at  last.  Haupt- 
mann has  received  his  third  death 
sentence  and  is  to  die  in  the  week  of 
March  12th. 

Uncle  Gabe  Tucker  Muddled 
Uncle  Gabe  Tucker  is  one   of  the 
old,     old-fashioned,     plantation-cabin 
negroes.  He  is  getting  on  to  the  cen- 


tury mark  in  years.  I  met  him  the 
other  day,  and  he  said  to  me:  ''Boss, 
I  he'rd  one  o'  dem  radihos  de  tother 
night  an'  from  de  things  de  say  'bout 
making  peeple  well,  an  putty,  an' 
what  to  eat  an'  wear,  hit  jes'  beat 
my  time.  Seems-  to  me  dat  de  wul' 
is  gettin'  mos'  too  smart  and  full  o' 
physic,  and  costmetics.  Eb'ry  sort 
o'  thing  kin  cure  'bout  five  hundud 
ailments,  and  eb'ry  sort  o'  ailment 
kin  be  cured  by  'bout  seben  hundud 
sorts  o'  medersin',  or  concoctions;  an' 
eb'rybody  made  puty  as  er  pic'ter. 
Now,  dat  bein'  de  case  whar  so  many 
dead  folks  come  frum?  Las'  week  a 
patunt  physic  man  come  'long  an'  try- 
to  sell  Brer  Mose  Jones  a  bottle  o' 
stuff  to  cure  de  roomatiz.  Now,  Brer 
Mose  done  tried  eb'rything  for  dat 
roomatiz,  eben  down  to  cuttin'  orf  an 
inch  o'  his  dorg's  tail  an'  buryin'  it 
under  de  front  steps.  When  dis  man 
cum  'long  it  pestered  him  up  right 
sharp.  He  said  to  Brer  Mose,  'Ole 
man  dis  thing  will  make  you  clean 
well.  I'll  warent  dis  physic'  I  was 
settin'  close  by  an'  I  jes'  said  to  him, 
'Well,  boss,  you  can  warrant  dat  phy- 
sic, but  I'll  warrant  Brer  Mose's 
roomatiz.'  Den  de  man  got  mad.,  an' 
'gun  to  cuss  'round  loose,  'an'  say  ef 
I  come  dar  to  bus'  up  his  trade  he'd 
w'ar  me  to  a  frazzle.  Now,  de  nater 
ob  an  insult  'pen's  right  sharp  on  de 
size  o'  de  man  dat  gibs  it;  so  I  jes 
made  'lowance  for  de  man's  high  tem- 
per, an'  de  size  o'  de  frog  in  he  arm 
an'  I  lef'  him  an'  Brer  Mose  talkin 
togedder.  But,  still,  I  think  dar's 
heap  too  much  physic  in  de  wul',  wid 
ton-edder  things  to  lave  in,  an'  paint 
yu'self  wid  to  make  yu'  look  putty." 
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DROVE  ONE  THOUSAND  STEERS  FROM 

MOUNTAINS  TO  CHARLOTTE  FORTY 

YEARS  AGO 

How  T.  J.  Carson  and  R.  L.  Doughton  Drove  Approximately  One 
Thousand  Cattle  Frome  Ashe,  Alleghany  and  Watauga  Counties 
and  Delivered  Them  to  the  Late  Fred  Oliver,  Charlotte,  to  be  Fed 
and  Fattened  on  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


(Editor's  Note — Several  weeks  ago 
the  Mecklenburg  Times  carried  a 
story  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt  entitled 
"Charlotte  Thirty-Nine  Years  Ago." 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  Carson,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Sparta,  in  Alleghany  county,  who 
wrote  Mr.  Hunt  to  tell  him  that  the 
story  was  doubly  interesting  to  him, 
in  that  it  was  about  that  time  that 
Carson  first  came  to  Charlotte,  and 
under  unusual  circumstances,  that  of 
helping  to  deliver- approximately  1,000 
short  horn  steers  which  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Laurel  Springs  and  Glen- 
dale  Springs.  Mr.  Doughton  had  the 
contract  to  deliver  them  to  the  late 
Fred  Oliver,  then  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Charlotte,  to  be  fed  out  into  finish- 
ed beeves  on  cotton  seed  meal.  On 
reading  Mr,  Carson's  letter,  Mr.  Hunt 
wrote  him  for  the  story  of  that  trip, 
for  publication,  and  Mr.  Carson  was 
prompt  to  give  it.  Mr.  Hunt  is  giv- 
ing The  Uplift  readers  the  pleasure 
of  reading  so  fascinating  a  story. 
Here  it  is,  almost  word  for  word  as 
Mr.   Carson  writes  it.)      The  letter: 

.     ■  Sparta,  N.  C. 

February  19,  1936. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt, 

The  Mecklenburg  Times, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.~ 

My  dear  Mr.  Hunt: 

Acceding  to  your  request,  I  am 
telling  the  story  you   ask  for.     Dur- 


ing the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 1896,  Mr.  Fred  Oliver,  of 
Charlotte,  came  to  the  mountain 
counties  of  Alleghany,  Ashe  and  Wa- 
tauga, and  bought  approximately 
1,000  one  and  two-year-old  steers,  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  to  feed  them  on 
cotton  seed  meal  for  the  market.  He 
had  fed  Texas  cattle  the  previous 
year,  which  had  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory. The?e  cattle  were  all  well  fed; 
the  short  horns  predominated  the 
drove,  and  they  were  fat,  which  made 
the  driving  all  the  more  difficult.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Doughton  had  taken  the  con- 
tract to  deliver  them  in  Charlotte.  A 
part  of  the  cattle  were  assembled  at 
Laurel  Springs,  Mr.  Doughton's 
heme,  and  a  part  of  them  at  what  is 
new  Glendale  Springs,  and  were  from 
Ashe  county. 

We  started  from  Laurel  Springs 
droves  reached  points  near  North 
Wilkesboro  that  night  where  we 
camped  and  the  two  droves  merged 
at  the  Yadkin  River  Friday 
morning.  Then  we  went  on 
through  Wilkesboro  and  by  Moravian 
Falls,  in  the  direction  of  Taylors- 
ville  and  camped  that  night  soon  af- 
ter we  had  crossed  the  Brushy  moun- 
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tains  at  Kilby's  gap.  We  had  made 
a  very  good  drive  that  day,  but  our 
troubles  were  keeping  pace.  Liquor 
was  plentiful,  and  our  drivers  had 
secured  some  on  the  way  and  by  the 
the  time  the  cattle  were  fed  and  the 
drivers  had  visited  the  grub  wagon, 
the  boys  were  getting  drunk;  so  the 
night  was  largely  given  to  watching 
the  cattle  and  keeping  the  peace. 

The    next    day    we    passed    across 
Alexander  county,  down  into  Iredell; 
it  was  a  hard  day  and  the  cattle  were 
getting  tired  and  wanted  to  slip  into 
the   bru^h  and    lie    down,    and    take 
every   by-path    or    road    that    would 
lead  them  astray;  but  our  dogs  were 
well  trained,   and   would    keep    them 
in  the  drove  very  well.     We  counted 
these    cattle    evry    hour,    as    we    had 
them   in   four   distinct  droves,   and   if 
one  was  found  to  be  missing,  a  halt 
was  called  by  that  drove    or    by    the 
one  behind,  until  the  steer  was  found. 
When  Saturday  night  came  we  were 
aAvay   down     in     Iredell     county,    not 
very    far    west    of    Statesville.     Sun- 
day    morning    we    started    early,    ex- 
pecting a  hard  day;   but  we  had  not 
gone  two  miles  before  boys  began  to 
appear    on    either    side    of    the    read; 
then   girls   began   to   come,    and   then 
came  men  and  women  and  babies  and 
dogs,  and  thus   it  was   all  day  long. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  keep  the 
cattle     moving,     for     the    spectators 
kept   them   in   the   road.        Our   plan 
was  to  keep  a  man  and  a  cattle  dog 
for  every  fifty  cows. 

When  night  came  we  found  we  had 
made  a  wonderful  drive  and  were 
only  about  fifteen  miles  from  Char- 
lotte. Monday  morning  we  let  some 
of  the  drivers  take  all  the  horses  and 


moat  of     the     dogs     and     the     chuck 
(grub)    wagon   and    start   on  the   re- 
turn trip,  the    cattle  by    now    being 
well  trained  to  the  road  and  gave  us 
no  trouble.     We  went  into  Charlotte 
by  way  of  the  Southern  Railway  sta- 
tion, and   right  up   to   the  square  on 
Trade  Street.     No  policeman  stopped 
us,  nor  did  a  red  light  show  its  face. 
At  the  square  we  turned  to  the  right 
and  on  out  South  Tryon  Street  to  Mr. 
Oliver's    feed    barns;    and    then    back 
up   town   for    lunch.     Mr.     Doughton 
left  us  here,  and  I  got  the  men   (driv- 
ers)    on     the     States  ville-Taylorsville 
train,    and    reached    TayloriVille    be- 
fore sunset.     There  we  separated  and 
every     man      became     a    free-for-all, 
looking    out    for    himself.     My    horse 
was  waiting  for  me  there  and  I  was 
soon  in  the  saddle  and  rode  to  North 
Wilkesboro  that  night,   and  the  next 
day  to  my  home  in  Sparta. 

I  feel  sure  no  circus  ever  entertain- 
ed  those    Iredell   county    farmers    as 
we  entertained  them  on  that  Autumn 
Sunday.     Some  of  the  boys  would  go 
with  us  for  miles  and  how  they  did 
help     us     and     ask     questions!      The 
people    along   the    way   were    kind   to 
us   and   helped,    but    there    was    one 
grouch   and   an   amusing    incident,    I 
remember    in     connection     with     this 
grouch.     A    steer    slipped     from     the 
foremost    drove    and    before    his    loss 
was   discovered,  this  man  had   found 
it  in  his  corn  field,  put      it    in    his 
barn  and  refused  to  release  it  unless 
we   paid     him     $25.     A     runner     was 
immediately  sent   out  to   Mr.   Dough- 
ton,   who  was   bringing  up  the  rear, 
who   told  the    foreman    of    the    rear 
drove  where  the  steer  was,  and  what 
he  was  going  forward  for.     The  fore- 
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man  said,  "Well,  Bob,  you  go  on  and 
make  terms  with  the  man  if  you  can, 
but  do  n  ot  be  uneasy  about  your 
steer."  The  farmer  was  obdurate; 
so  when  the  last  drove  reached  the 
place,  the  cattle  suddenly  became 
stubborn  and  contrary  and  there  was 
much  milling  about  and  shouting 
from  the  drivers  and  barking  of 
dogs.  When  quiet  was  restored  and 
the  cattle  were  again  moving  it  was 


noted  that  this  man's  barn  door  was 
wide  open  and  the  steer  was  gone 
from  there. 

(Mr.  Carson  stopped  abruptly 
there,  but  the  supposition  is  that  dur- 
ing the  halt  and  the  milling  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  some  one  in  the 
cattle  driving  party  opened  that  barn 
door  and  the  steer  willingly  joined 
its  mates. — Hunt.) 


JUST  AN  ORDINARY  MAN 


Just  an  ordinary  man, 

The  type  you  often  meet 
In  the  busy  market  place 

Or  on  a  crowded  street. 

His  features  never  graced  the  screen. 

Because  of  daring  deed, 
Nor  has  his  name  e'er  filled  the  press 

Because  of  some  strange  creed. 

He's  just  an  ordinary  man, 

But  with  a  smile  so  rare; 
A  hand-clasp  that  could  drive  away 

Your  sorrow  and  despair. 

Speaking  words  of  courage, 
Following  the  Master's  plan. 

Would  this  world  had  more 
Like  this  ordinary  man. 

— D.  E.  Nelson. 
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FEA1HERED  COURIERS  OF  THE  SEIES 


By  Gene  Goldsmith, 

About  five  years  ago  an  Army 
plane,  while  out  on  a  searching  ex- 
pedition for  a  lost  plane,  was  forced 
down  in  a  deserted  mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  Mexican  border.  The 
plane  with  its  crew  had  come  down 
125  miles  from  the  Army  base  and 
the  nearest  town,  and  the  spot  where 
they  landed  was  devoid  of  habitation 
or  means  of  communication.  The 
plane's  radio  had  been  broken  on 
landing. 

It  so  happened  that  a  basket  of 
Signal  Corps  pigeons  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment  prior  to  the 
take-off.  A  little  capsule  containing 
a  message  to  headquarters  was  at- 
tached to  the  leg  of  one  of  the  pigeons 
and  it  was  released.  The  message 
gave  the  location  of  the  plane  and 
stated  that  the  men  were  famishing 
for  water,  also  that  oil.  gauges  and 
other  material  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs were  needed. 

That  pigeon  made  the  distance  of 
125  miles  in  about  three  hours  and 
delivered  the  message.  Another  plane 
sped  to  the  indicated  location  with 
the  much  needed  water  and  supplies. 
The  Army  Commander  who  reported 
the  incident  gave  much  credit  where 
it  was  due,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  bird's  valor  could  not  in 
some  way  be  recognized. 

When  Noah's  dove  brought  the 
olive  branch  back  to  the  ark,  she 
started  a  noble  tradition.  The  car- 
rier pigeons,  cousins  of  the  dove, 
have  upheld  that  tradition  most 
worthily.  Faithful,  speedy,  efficient, 
they   continue    to    prove    themselves 


iii  Young  America 

the  most  devoted  of  man's  friends. 

Their  use  dates  as  far  back  in  his- 
tory as  the  ancient  Olympic  games 
in  Greece,  being  used  to  convey  the 
names  of  the  victors  to  various  cities. 
The  members  of  the  great  Rothschild 
banking  concern,  distributed  in  five 
European  cities,  kept  in  touch  with 
each  other  constantly  by  pigeon 
posts. 

Pigeons  have  been  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Sedan  in  1870.  During  the  World 
War,  General  Pershing,  observing 
their  great  usefulness  by  the  Allies, 
cabled  to  Washington  requesting  a 
pigeon  service.  A  little  later  the 
feathered  messengers  became  an  es- 
tablished unit  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and 
they  earned  their  place. 

Where  telephone  and  wireless  ap- 
paratus were  blown  to  bits  by  shells; 
where  flags  and  lights  were  invisi- 
ble; where  runners  were  killed  en 
route,  the  pigeons  generally  came 
through  with  vitally  important  mes- 
sages. Unless  they  were  killed  out- 
right by  shrapnel,  they  always  "car- 
ried the  message  to  Garcia." 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  L  st 
Battalion's  "Cher  Ami,"  one  of  the 
real  war  heroes,  whose  feathered  re- 
mains are  now  enshrined  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  In  October, 
1918,  Major  Charles  W.  Whittlesey 
discovered  that  the  German  forces 
were  behind  his  battalion  as  well  as 
in  front  and  he  was  completely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the 
American  lines.  The  basket  of  car- 
rier pigeons  was  brought  up,  and  the 
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first  bird  sped  off  with  an  SOS. 

For  two  days  the  major  sent  out 
pigeons  at  regular  intervals,  keeping 
his  regional  commander  informed  of 
developments.  The  third  morning 
he  had  only  two  pigeons  left,  and  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  one  of  these  telling  of  the 
growing  seriousness  of  situation.  It 
rapidly  grew  worse.  That  afternoon 
the  American  artillery  started  to  lay 
down  a  barrage,  but  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  enemy  it  rained  shell  and 
shrapnel  upon  the  battalion.  Out  of 
this  awful  inferno  flew  Major  Whit- 
tlesey's last  pigeon,  Cher  Ami.  The 
battalion  settled  down  to  anothe  hec- 
tic wait. 

Late  that  evening,  the  soldier  in 
charge  of  the  piegon  loft  at  head- 
quarters noticed  one  of  his  birds 
blinded  in  an  eye  by  scattered  shot, 
bleeding  from  the  breast,  and  stand- 
ing "upon  one  leg.  The  other  leg 
was  almost  severed  from  the  body 
and  the  soldier  noticed  the  little  car- 
rier tube  dangling  from  it.  The  note 
inside  read :  "We  are  along  the  road 
parallel  276.4.  Our  own  artillery  is 
dropping  a  barrage  directly  on  us. 
For  heaven's  sake  stop  firing."  Im- 
mediately the  barrage  lifted  and  the 
change  of  range  played  havcc  with 
the  German  lines.  One  little  carrier 
pigeon  had  done  what  was  out  of  the 
power  of  the  entire  battalion.  Cher 
Ami  is  now  a  hero  in  the  annals  of 
pigeon  service. 

Not  only  in  the  Army,  but  in  the 
Navy  and  Aviation  Corps  the  car- 
rier pigeons  have  proved  themselves. 
It  was  one  of  these  birds  that,  dis- 
patched by  a  lookout  on  a  lonely 
stretch   of     British     coast,     gave    the 


comanding  officer  at  the  naval  base 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  German  U- 
boat  by  surprise. 

Since  the  days  of  such  intrepid 
little  heroes  as  Cher  Ami  and  others, 
1he  Army  pigeon  service  has  come  a 
long  way.  The  couriers  of  tomor- 
row are  bred  by  the  most  careful  se- 
lective processes.  They  are  trained 
and  exercised  regularly  and  brought 
up  under  constant  expert  supervis- 
ion. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  realized 
that  since  pigeons  fly  only  in  the 
daytime,  a  good  corps  of  night  flyers 
would  improve  the  service  immense- 
ly. Consequently  experiments  were 
made.  An  Army  expert,  taking  some 
birds  to  a  point  away  from  the  loft 
at  dusk  one  evening,  he  turned  them 
loose.  Two  came  directly  home,  the 
others  returned  the  next  morning. 
The  two  that  flew  through  the  night 
were  mated.  Thus  through  tireless 
experiments  in  breeding  over  succes- 
sive generations,  it  was  discovered 
that  pigeons  could  be  raised  showing 
very  strong  night-flying  characteris- 
tics, some  of  the  birds  establishing 
records  by  night  that  equal  those 
made  in  the  daytime. 

But  whether  the  breeding  or  the 
training  is  the  more  important  fac- 
tor is  still  an  unsolved  problem. 
What  makes  these  pigeons  come 
home?  There  is  more  than  instinct 
to  it,  says  one  authority.  Another 
says,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  let 
us  call  it  navigation.  Pigeons  do 
not  fly  a  straight  course.  They  nav- 
igate. Carrier  pigeons  swing  to  the 
right  or  left  to  go  around  storms, 
just  as  an  aviator  will  do — and  pick 
up    their    course    again.     What    is    it 
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that  makes  them  reach  their  goal? 
Nobody  knows.  It  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  ears.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  if  yoii  stuff  their 
ears,  they  cannot  fly. 

Another  expert  says  it  might  be 
real  reasoning  power.  He  then  tells 
the  story  of  a  prize  pigeon,  Molly 
Pitcher  by  name.  She  was  released, 
along  with  a  number  of  others.  The 
race  was  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
to  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 
Three  weeks  went  by,  and  she  failed 
to  return.  Then  the  officers  at  Fort 
Monmouth  received  a  phone  call  from 
Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  stating  a 
pigeon  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
caught  by  an  officer  on  the  grounds, 
and  that  she  had  some  buckshot 
through  her  breast  and  a  bullet  hole 
in  one  wing.  The  regular  Army  in- 
signia was  found  around  her  leg.  It 
was  learned  the  tag  belonged  to  Mol- 
ly. 

The  story  was  reconstructed  in  the 
only  possible  way  that  would  fit  the 
facts.  Molly  had  been  probably  shot 
by  some  farmer  or  a  hunter  on  her 
way  North.  She  rested  a  few  days, 
struggled  through  the  air  some  more, 
and  lighted  again.  By  successive 
stages  of  flying  and  resting  she  made 
the  trip  to  New  Jersey.  Then  when 
she      saw     Army     Headquarters     at 


Camp  Dix,  she  knew  she  was  "among 
her  own  people"  and  would  be  taken 
care  of.  Why  else,  indeed,  should 
she  roost  at  Camp  Dix  rather  than 
the  thousands  of  other  places  she 
had  wearily  passed. 

Carrier  pigeos  have  to  be  twenty- 
eight  days  old  before  they  are  ready 
to  fly.  After  that  the  i  rogress  is 
dependent  on  the  bird's  quality.  On 
the  average,  it  takes  a  shorter  time 
for  the  pigeons  to  "learn"  than  it 
did  during  the  World  War.  When 
pigeons  were  moved  from  one  sector 
of  France  to  another,  it  used  to  take 
from  two  to  three  weeks  to  get  them 
accustomed  to  the  new  location  of 
their  lofts.  Today,  however,  practic- 
ing on  home  grounds,  they  will  be- 
come perfectly  acclimated  in  three 
days. 

Their  speed  and  endurance  have 
improved,  too.  The  fastest,  strong- 
est Army  pigeon  on  record,  flew  710 
miles  in  the  astonishing  time  of  14 
hours  and  27  minutes. 

These  are  highly  impressive  facts. 
While  we  eulogize  the  memory  of 
valiant  men  and  women,  let  us  not 
forget  these  pigeons,  for  many  times, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  have  the  lives 
of  many  men  been  entirely  dependent 
on  a  few  ounces  of  feather  and  bone 
— and  a  stout  little  heart. 


It  is  surprising  how  quickly  things 
become  accepted  and  commonplace. 
Glass,  for  instance,  is .  around  us  on 
every  hand  as  windows,  bottles,  mir- 
rors, drinking  vessels,  ornaments  and 


GLASS 

By  C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter 


in  the  form  of  a  thousand  and  one 
other  utilitarian  objects.  Yet  few  of 
us  know  how  glass  is  produced.  ,,,,-. 
In,  .the  very  early  days  of.  civiliza- 
tion   there    were  .  no    such   things    as. 
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windows,  mirrors,  or  bottles.  Horn 
was  the  material  which  permitted  the 
entrance  of  a  diffused  light  into  the 
houses  of  our  very  early  ancestors 
and,  of  course,  this  substance  is 
opaque  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  observe  anything  through  it. 
Shadows  of  nearby  objects  would  be 
indicated,  but  that  is  all.  Brightly 
polished  metal  served  for  mirrors, 
and  "bottles"  were  made  from  pew- 
ter, from  leather  and  from  clay. 

Along  came  the  discovery  of  how 
glass  could  be  produced,  and  a  new 
era  was  commenced  in  the  progress 
toward  civilization.  The  origin  of 
glass  is  lost  in  the  past.  Some  his- 
torians credit  it  to  the  Phoenicians, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  been 
definitely  established  that  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  gems  was  known  to 
the  early  Egyptians,  for  samples  of 
this  work  have  been  found  in  their 
tombs  dating  back  to  between  5000 
and  6000  B.  C. 

If  one  of  those  worthy  ancients 
could  peep  into  a  modern  glass  fac- 
tory he  would  be  considerably  sur- 
prised at  what  he  could  witness.  He 
would  be  incredulous  if  told  that 
thousands  of  glass  bottles  are  turned 
out  in  a  day,  and  that  the  factories 
are  kept  going  day  and  night.  That, 
too,  would  only  be  one  phase  of  what 
is  one  of  our  largest  industries.  In 
other  factories,  exquisite  glassware 
for  the  table  is  designed  and  manu- 
factured. It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
same  exquisite  workmanship  as  some 
of  the  hand-blown  glass  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  at 
which  time  the  Venetian  glass  man- 
ufacturers were  making  extremely 
expensive,  delicate  glasss  which  could 


only  be  purchased  by  the  very 
wealthy.  Today,  with  all  our  mod- 
ern machinery  and  our  amassed 
knowledge,  our  factories  are  produc- 
ing ware  of  sufficient  charm  to  de- 
light the  millions  who  are  able  to 
purchase  it. 

Entering  the  modern  glass  factory, 
the  Ancient  One  would  first  pass 
through  the  factory  offices  into  a 
long  warehouse.  He  would  be  con- 
ducted down  a  narrow  passageway, 
formed  between  cartons  of  bottles 
reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  to  the 
actual  manufacturing  plant.  Here  he 
would  pause  in  amazement  on  the 
threshold  to  marvel  at  all  the  intri- 
cate machinery  and  to  wonder  at  the 
clockwork  precision  of  the  larger 
machines.  He  would,  though,  be 
guided  past  all  the  equipment,  beyond 
the  furnaces  and  out  into  the  yard  be- 
yond. Here  he  would  see  a  pile  of 
sand,  a  pile  of  broken  glass  bottles, 
and  other  piles  of  soda  and  lime. 
Then  and  there  would  start  his  real 
initiation  into  the  modern  mehod  of 
manufacuring  glass  bottles. 

In  this  particular  factory,  glass  is 
made  from  such  basic  materials  as 
pure  white  sand  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  silica,  and  these  are 
used  in  combination  with  soda  ash 
and  lime.  Broken  bottles  are  often 
added  as  they  assist  in  lowering  the 
melting  point  of  the  mass  when  it 
enters  the  furnace.  All  the  materials 
are  weighed  with  the  same  care  and 
precision  which  a  chemist  employs  in 
measuring  drugs  to  fill  a  prescrip- 
tion. Ordinary  yellow  sand  will  not 
do,  for  it  contains  clay  and  iron,  and 
•would,  therefore,  be  unsuited  to  tfie 
purpose. 
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Silica,  although  hard  and  indissolu- 
ble  in   water,   will   dissolve   if  mixed 
in  correct  proportion®  with  the  other 
materials  mentioned,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  is  applied.       Rather 
than  dissolving,  the  material  assum- 
es   the    appearance    of   a    liquid,   but 
is,  in  reality,  a  viscuous  mass  of  fus- 
ed materials.     All  the  ingredients  are 
first  well  mixed  together  before  they 
are  passed  to  the  furnace   for  heat- 
ing at  very  high  temperatures.     This 
process  brings  about  a  fusion  of  the 
materials  and  the  formation  of  glass. 
The   sand,  the  Ancient   One  would 
notice,    is    first    passed    down    hoists 
over    magnetized    pulleys    which    ex- 
tract  any  iron   which  may  be   in   it. 
It  is  next  screened  so  that  all  foreign 
material    is    removed.     The    batch    is 
then   passed   through   hoppers   before 
it   is   carefully   weighed.     Then   it   is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other  ma- 
terials so  that  any  separation  or  seg- 
regation of  the  material  later  would 
be     impossible.     The     mix     is     then 
hoisted  and  conveyed  to  a  hopper  lo- 
cated over  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  furnace.  This 
doorway  into  the  furnace  is  known  as 
the  "dog  house."     The  mix  is  fed  at 
regular    intervals,    approximately    20 
minutes  apart. 

The  furnace  is  unusual  in  its  con- 
struction for  it  has  to  withstand  tem- 
peratures in  excess  of  2,600  Fahren- 
heit— the  temperature  at  which  fu- 
sion of  the  material  takes  place.  No 
metal  furnace  would  stand  up  for  any 
length  of  time  under  such  terrific 
heatj  so  specially  burned  clay  bricks 
are  used  to  form  the  floor  and  side 
walls  of  the  furnace*  The  melting 
glass  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fur- 


nace for  a  three  day  period  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  heat  is  generated 
above  the  melted  glass  and  is  confin- 
ed within  the  encosure  by  a  roof  of 
bricks. 

In  the  process  of  fusing  a  lot  of 
gas  is  expelled  over  a  period  of  time 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
melted  glass  in  the  furnace  at  the 
high  temperature  mentioned  for  three 
days.  During  that  time  the  gas  has 
all  been  dispelled  and  a  clear,  trans- 
parent, liquid  glass  remains.  For 
reasons  of  economy  of  operation  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mixture  must  con- 
tinue to  pass  through  the  furnace, 
so  it  is  especially  designed  to  permit 
of  being  fed  with  the  raw  ingredients 
at  the  "dog  house"  and  to  deliver  the 
molten  glass  at  the  other  end  three 
days  later  in  a  continuous  perfor- 
mance. 

Each  furnace  is  equipped  with  a 
special  recording  instrument  which 
shows  both  the  melting  temperature 
of-  2,200  Fahrenheit,  and  the  2,600 
Fahrenheit  at  which  the  glass  is  re- 
fined. 

The  exit  from  which  the  molten 
glass  passes  is  equipped  with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  adjustable  de- 
vice which  feeds  the  molten  glass  out 
m  specified  proportions,  i.  e.,  fifty- 
seven  ounces  at  a  time  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  one  gallon  bottle. 

The  molten  glass  is  delivered  in 
these  quantities  automatically  to  an 
intricate  bottle-blowing  machine,  the 
first  table  of  which  carries  the  blank 
mold  into  which  the  molten  glass  is 
cut  off  at  the  correct  weight  and 
dropped.  Here,  the  Ancient  One 
would  observe,  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main   a    few    seconds    during    which 
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time  it  partially  cools  and  is  shaped 
into  a  slug  of  approximately  the 
same  height  as  the  finished  bottle 
will  measure.  Owing  to  the  natural 
cooling  process,  the  outside  of  the 
slug  glass  becomes  practically  rigid 
while  the  interior  is  still  in  a  viscu- 
ous  state. 

While  in  that  condition  the  slug  is 
transferred  into  another  mold  shap- 
ed to  conform  to  the  design  of  the 
finished  bottle.  In  this  mold,  air  is 
introduced  so  that  the  glass  is  blown 
out  to  take  the  form  of  the  mold.  By 
this  time  the  newly  made  bottle  has 
cooled  to  approximately  1,000  Fah- 
renheit, but,  even  so,  it  would  shatter 
into  a  thousand  pieces  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  cooling  naturally, 
for  the  outside  would  cool  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  interior.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  the  bottles  are  placed  in 
orderly  rows  on  a  conveyor,  by  the 
machine  which  makes  them.  This 
conveyor  passes  through  a  tunnei  or 
lehr  in  which  the  temperature  is  care- 
full  controlled  so  that  by  the  time 
the  first  row  of  bottles  reaches  the 
inspection  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lehr  or  annealing  chamber  (for  this 
operation  is  known  as  annealing) 
they  have,  step  by  step,  been  cooled 
down  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  is 
quite  safe  to  handle  them.  The  lehrs 
are  electrically  operated  and  the  tem- 
peratures arc  controlled  by  thermo- 
stats, so  that  the  temperature  is 
gradually  decreased  from  one  end  of 
the  lehr  to  the  other. 

The  Ancient  One,  too,  would  be 
amazed  to  see  writings  and  designs 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  bottles. 


This  is  accomplished  by  the  very  sim- 
ple expedient  of  having  the  desired 
lettering  or  design  cut  out  of  the  blow 
molds.  Then,  as  the  liquid  glass  is 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  air,  it  fills 
out  so  that  it  gets  into  every  crevice 
on  the  mold  and  must,  therefore,  bear 
any  marking  which  may  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  mold.  With  the  sud- 
den drop  of  temperature  from  the 
furnace  and  in  the  first  mold,  a  suffi- 
cient rigidity  is  produced  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bottle  to  permit  the  let- 
tering design  to  harden  sufficiently  so 
that  it  will  not  run  down  the  sides 
of  the  bottle.  The  Ancient  One  not 
being  useds  to  costs,  would  also  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  average 
set  of  molds  cost  approximately  $500 
though  this  is  a  very  small  cost  per 
unit  of  manufacture. 

Before  the  glass  bottles  are  pack- 
ed for  shipment,  a  certain  percentage 
are  tested  for  inherent  strength  and 
for  the  presence  of  any  possible 
"cords"  which,  while  not  observable 
to  the  naked  eye,  would  laker  cause  a 
breakdown  in  the  glass.  Other  tests 
are  given  the  bottle  so  that  they  will 
withstand  a  pre-determined  amount 
of  heat  from  possible  hot  liquids,  be- 
fore they  are  packed  in  cartons  ready 
for  shipment. 

The  Ancient  One  would  be  consid- 
erably perplexed  at  all  the  machine- 
ry, the  modern  methods  of  rapid  pro- 
duction, and  the  care  and  skill  which 
goes  into  the  testing  of  the  finished 
product,  the  purjose  of  which  is,  of 
course,  to  make  a  stronger,  clearer, 
more  perfect  container. 
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LOOT 


By  Lilliace 

The  Second  Loot  can  do  thirteen 
tricks  now."  David  Lee  told  Bill 
proudly. 

"Fetch  my  cap,  Loot,"  said  Bill 
suddenly. 

The  dog-  solemnly  examined  the  two 
caps  lying  side  by  side,  selected  one 
and  took  it  between  his  teeth  to  Bill. 
Silently  Bill  patted  the  dog's  head, 
not  meeting-  the  brown  eyes  upturned 
so  trustfully  to  his  own. 

"Dave's  cap,  Loot!"  said  Bill  sharp- 

ply. 

The  police  dog  wagged  his  tail, 
hung  his  head  with  a  gesture  which 
seemed  to  say  that  this  was  really 
too  easy  and  then  carried  the  other 
cap  to  Dave. 

"Y'know,  Bill,"  continued  David, 
"I  don't  feel  just  right  about  keeping 
the  Loot.  You  helped  train  him,  put 
in  as  many  hours  and  as  much  pa- 
tience as  I  did.  Even  a  good  police 
dog  is  useless  until  he  is  properly 
trained.  You  have  as  much  right  to 
Loot  as  I  have." 

Bill  g-ave  one  of  his  sudden  smiles, 
one  which  seemed  to  light  his  whole 
face  as  if  a  flame  from  within  were 
illumined.  "All  right,  Dave.  If  you 
feel  so  horrible  about  keeping  Loot — 
give  him  to  me.  I  like  him  so  much 
and  miss  him  so  much  up  there  on  the 
point  that  I  wouldn't  show  any  of  my 
finer  feeling-s  and  refuse  him.  No, 
sir.  I  wouldn*t!  I'd— take  him 
right  along  home  with  me."  Bill  had 
a  joking  note  in  his  voice,  it  was  true, 
but  beneath  the  fun  there  was,  too,  a 
serious  note,  a  wistful  note  that 
David  who     had  been   Bill's     closest 


M.  Mitchell 

friend  for  years     could  not     possibly 
miss. 

David   Lee   smiled   back   at   Bill  in 
response  but  it  was  a  faint  lip-smile. 
There  was  utterly  no  heart  warmth 
in  it.     Give  up  the  dog  they  had  both 
named    the    Second   Lieutenant,    Loot 
for    short?     Why,    the    very    thought 
made   David  feel   cold.     He  had  said 
that  Bill  had  as  much  right  to  Loot 
as  he  but  he  had  not  meant  it  at  all. 
It  had     been  on     the  impulse     of  the 
moment,    that    speech.     It    had    been 
said    with    full    expectation    that    Bill 
would   smile      deprecatingly     and   re- 
fuse pointblank  to  have  Loot.     That, 
David      told   himself      bleakly,   would 
have    been   what   the   old    Bill   would 
have     done.     The     old  Bill,     he  now 
asked   himself   swiftly?     Could   it  be 
that  a  boy  could  change  after  a  few 
weeks     out  on     the     lonesome     Point 
where    the    lighthouse    was    situated? 
David     knew     that     people     did     not 
change     character   in   a     few  weeks' 
time     unless   there     was   some     very 
strong-    emotion.     And    he    had    seen 
Bill  frequently  enough  to  know  that 
this    was   not   the   case.     No,   it   was 
simply    a   matter    of   great   loneliness 
and  longing  for  the   dog-  in   spite   of 
the  reputation  of  police  dogs  for  be- 
ing strictly  a  one-man  dog  had  been 
in   their   case    a   two-man    dog,    obey- 
ing  the    slightest    order   of   either    of 
them  with  dog-like  fidelity  and  alac- 
rity. 

"Remember  the  day  we  got  Loot?" 
David  said  now  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  thought. 

Bill    nodded    wordlessly.        Remem- 
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ber  the  day?  Why,  who  could  for- 
get that  day?  They  had  lived  next 
door  to  one  another,  Bill  and  David, 
for  all  of  their  lives.  Boylike,  while 
they  had  been  growing  up,  they  had 
yearned  for  a  dog  or  two  dogs  if 
they  could  have  them.  Although 
there  were  parts  of  the  country 
where  dogs  were  numerous,  this  was 
not  one  of  them.  It  had  been  when 
a  friend  of  David's  father  had  visit- 
ed the  Lee  family  that  a  police  pup 
had  been  offered. 

"I've  two  police  dogs,"  the  man 
had  said.  "I'm  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  younger  pup.  The  older  one  is 
already  partly  trained  and  will  take 
less  effort  on  my  part  but  if  you'd 
like  to  train  the  young  one — " 

"Oh,  we  would  sir,"  David  had  cut 
in,  his  voice  most  eager. 

"Well,  your  dad,  David,  tells  me 
he  is  coming  through  my  home  town 
next  week.  He  can  bring  him  back 
in  the  car  for  you.  He's  a  young 
dog,  not  named  as  yet." 

David  and  Bill  had  trained  the 
dog  together.  Hours  had  been  con- 
sumed in  thinking  of  suitable  names 
for  him  and  at  last  they  had  decided 
on  The  Second  Lieutenant  because 
he  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  second  lieu- 
tenant for  the  older,  more  experienc- 
ed dog.  It  was  a  far-fetched  name, 
they  agreed,  but  it  was  a  high-sound- 
ing one  that  pleased  them.  So  the 
name  had  been  decided  upon  and  The 
Second  Lieutenant  had  dwindled  into 
Loot  for  short. 

Then  Bill's  older  brother  had  se- 
cured the  position  as  lighthouse  keep- 
er on  the  far-out  Point.  For  months 
Bill  and  his  older  brother  had  been 
keeping  house   in  the   old   homeplace 


next  door  to  the  Lee  house.  Mrv 
Lee  always  had  both  boys  for  Sunday 
dinner  as  well  as  three  or  four  times 
during  the  week,  her  heart  aching  as 
she  thought  that  her  own  two  boys 
might  have  been  orphaned  instead. 
The  separation  had  been  the  first  be- 
tween Bill  and  David.  Bill  came 
down  the  rocky  path  from  the  Point 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  supplies 
and  food  but  most  of  the  time  in  town 
had  to  be  consumed  with  the  buying 
of  necessities  rather  than  visiting. 
David  aways  had  so  many  things  to 
tell  Bill  that  his  words  fairly  tumbled 
over  each  other.  Bill,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  nothing  whatever  to  tell. 
Nothing  happened  up  on  the  Point, 
nothing  except  the  lighting  at  night 
and  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights  at 
sunrise.  On  foggy  days  there  must 
be  the  fog  horn  sounding  as  well  as 
lights.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  very 
definite  routine  which  Bill  had  pick- 
ed up  as  rapidly  as  his  older  brother 
had.  David  often  felt  sorry  for  Bill 
when  he  thought  about  it.  The  Point 
was  a  dreary,  lonely  place  for  a  boy 
yet  in  his  'teens.  Now  the  silence 
had  become  thick,  as  thick  as  fog 
which  suddenly  swirls  from  the  wa- 
ter across  the  shore. 

"Fiddler  went  across  the  bay  to 
Doc  Anderson  to  have  his  tonsils 
out,"  said  David. 

That  was  all.  Bill  knew  without 
telling,  however,  that  David  was  wor- 
ried about  Fiddler.  David's  young- 
er brother  was  named  Fred,  Fiddler 
Fred  to  the  townsfolk  who  were 
proud  of  Fred  Lee's  ability  to  play 
the  violin  as  well  as  many  an  adult. 
Always  more  or  less  frail,  Fiddler 
Fred    liked   better   to    draw   his   bow 
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across  his  "Violin"  than  to  run-  and 
play  ball  and  tussle  with  the  other 
boys  of  his  age.  Not  knowing  exact- 
ly how  to  express  any  sympathy  Bill 
said: 

"Buddy  's  going  acroos  the  bay  to- 
morrow. He  got  a  letter  from  head- 
quarters with  the  big  official  seal 
telling  him  to  report.  I  guess  they 
think  I'm  old  enough  to  'tend  the 
lights—" 

"You!  'Tend  the  lights!"  exclaim- 
ed David. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Bill.  "Do 
you  think  I  can't  'tend  the  lights?" 
His  voice  was  tinged  with  anger. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  your  abil- 
ity," David  said  easily.  "The  only 
thing  is — what  is  he  to  go  across  the 
bay  about?     What  for?" 

Bill  shrugged.  "How  should  I 
know,  Dave?  You  don't  suppose 
that  Headquarters  telegraphed  to  me 
first  explaining  everything?  I  don't 
suppose  they  ever  tell  anyone  why 
he's  being  called  in  to  the  office.  I 
don't  know  for  sure.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Buddy  has  had  any  notice 
from  the  office  at  all  except  his  pay- 
check which  was  mailed  to  him." 

"If  it  weren't  for  Fred's  homecom- 
ing tomorrow  night  I'd  go  out  there 
with  you,  Bill,"  David  said  thought- 
fully. 

Bill  smiled  eagerly.  "I  wish  you 
could.  Y'know  it's  lonesome  out 
there.  The  loneliness  is  frightful, 
Dave.  I  never  knew  a  place  could 
be  so  quiet.  Buddy  and  I  stick  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible.  I've  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  lights  with  him  ev- 
^ery  night.  We  have  the  top  one 
lighted  at  four  and  the  lower  one  at 
half  past.     Then  the  alternates — but, 


say!  You  know  as  well  asil  do  about 
the  lights.  But  what  I  started  to 
say  was,"  he  interrupted  himself^ 
"was  that  having  gone  around  every 
night  with  Buddy  I  can  handle  the; 
lights  okay.  The  order  said  to  re- 
port at  four  in  the  afternoon  and 
that'll  make  it  too  late  to  catch  the 
night  boat  home.  Y'see,  Dave,"  he 
ended  proudly,  "they  must  have 
known  I  could  handle  the  light,  see?" 

David  shook  his  head.  "I  must  be 
dumb  but  it  doesn't  look  like  good 
sense  to  me — to  hire  a  man  to  'tend 
the  lighthouse  and  then  make  him 
report  across  the  bay  at  lighting 
time.  Say,  Bill — will  you  be  afraid 
up  there  alone?" 

"What  would  there  be  up  there  to 
be  afraid  of?"  asked  Bill.  "No  one 
would  wander  out  there  to  hurt  us. 
It's  not  as  if  there  were  tramps  or 
hobos  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
WVre  all  too  isolated  for  that.  But 
when  the  wind  howls  and  roars  and 
moans  about  the  lighthouse — well, 
it's  nicer  to  have  two  than  to  be 
alone." 

"If  it  weren't  for  Fred,  I'd  come 
out  to  stay  with  you  while  your  bro- 
ther— "  began  David. 

"Fred'll  be  expecting  you  to  get 
him  at  the  boat,"  said  Bill.  "I  ap- 
preciate your  idea  a  whole  lot  but — 
well,  Fiddler  Fred  will  be  looking  for 
his  big  brother." 

"Yes,  he  will,"  agreed  David. 

The  Second  Lieutenant  lay  on  the 
floor  between  them,  his  fine  brown 
eyes  looking  first  at  one  and  then  the 
other  of  his  masters.  When  a  few 
moments  later  Bill  rose  to  leave, 
Loot  junrmed  to  his  feet.  David  re- 
garded    the     dog     reflectively.     Bill, 
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thought  David,  was  having  a  lone- 
some time  out  there  at  the  Point.  In 
town,  a  fellow  could  talk  to  the  other 
young  people.  There  were  informal 
parties  now  and  again.  In  town  one 
had  human  contacts.  At  the  Point, 
it  was  different.  Sometimes  in  the 
summer  a  few  of  the  boys  hiked  up 
the  rocky  hill  to  the  Point  and  took 
a  picnic  luncheon.  Those  times, 
though,  were  few  and  far  between  as 
the  old  folks  in  the  town  said.  If 
Bill  had  Loot — with  a  wrench  David 
tore  his   eyes  from  the   dog. 

"Y'know,  Bill,"  he  said  huskily, 
"you're  going  to  take  Loot  home  with 
you — for  your  own  dog.  He's  as 
much  yours  as  he  is  mine,  really.  He 
obeys  you.  And  I — well,  I  want  you 
to  have  Loot." 

Bill  turned  halfway  'round  and 
eyed  David  skeptically.  "Is  this  one 
of  your  jokes,  David?"  he  asked 
quietly.  "Am  I  supposed  to  go  into 
raptures  over  the  gift — for  of  course 
Loot  is  yours.  He  was  given  to  you. 
And  then  when  I'm  at  the  hightest 
point  of  joy  you  will  suddenly  laugh 
and  say,  April   Fool?     Is  that  it?" 

"I  must  be  a  pleasant  sort  of 
chap!"  said  David  wryly.  "Very 
pleasant!  But  there's  no  catch  and 
no  joke.  Loot  will  be  a  whole  lot  of 
company  for  you  out  there  on  the 
Point." 

"If  I  were  a  legal-minded  fellow," 
said  Bill  in  low  tones,  "I'd  insist  that 
since  Loot  is  your  own  dog  you  keep 
him  but  I — well,  Dave — I've  missed 
Loot  almost  as  much  as  I've  missed 
you.  And  that's  been  a  lot!  But 
say,  Dave — do  you  honestly  mean  to 
let  me  take  Loot  out  with  me?     Even 


just     to     borrow     him?"     he     asked 
earnestly. 

David  nodded,  unable  to  speak.  He 
had  missed  Bill,  too.  One  could 
scarcely  help  missing  the  fellow  who 
had  always  lived  next  door  to  one. 
There  had,  however,  been  such  busy 
times  in  town  that  he  had  not  missed 
Bill,  evidently,  as  much  as  Bill  missed 
him. 

"We'll  have  to  ask  Loot  if  he  wants 
to  go,"  said  Bill  happily.  "What  do 
you,  Loot,  have  to  say?  D'you  want 
to  go  out  to  the  Point  with  me  and  be 
my  dog?" 

Loot  went  close  to  David,  looked 
directly  into  his  eyes  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  of  some  expression  there  and 
then  lifted  one  paw  gravely  to  shake 
hands.  Then  with  three  short  barks 
he  stood  beside  Bill,  ready  to  go. 

"I'll  bring  him  down  every  time  I 
come  to  town,  Dave,"  said  Bill  eager- 
ly. "And  in  the  summer  you'll  be  up 
there  with  me  a  lot  of  the  time — " 

"Sure,"    interrupted    David. 

"I'll  tell  you,  we'll  make  it  a 
week's  trial  and  if  you  miss  Loot  too 
much,  I'll — I'll  bring  him  back  to  you 
for  keeps." 

"No,  I've  decided,"  said  David 
roughly.  "And  you  obey  everything 
Bill  tells  you,  Loot." 

Loot  gave  three  short  barks,  his 
method  of  saying  yes. 

"I've  two  boxes  of  dog  cakes  left," 
said  David.  "I'll  put  them  in  your 
sack,   Bill." 

Loot  barked  twice,  his  bark  for  no. 
"You  want  to  take  your  dog  cakes, 
Loot?"  asked  David. 

Loot  barked  three  times. 

"He    means,"    said    Bill    unsteadily, 
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"that  he'll  carry  his  own  pack,  eh, 
Loot?" 

Loot  wagged  his  tail  and  stood 
quietly  while  the  two  boxes  were 
fastened  on  each  side  of  his  harness. 

Although  the  radio  forecast  had  an- 
nounced stormy  weather  for  the 
following  afternoon,  David  was 
amazed  to  see  a  heavy  drizzling  rain 
set  in  at  three  o'clock.  The  rain  was 
followed  by  thick  fog  and  at  four 
o'clock  David  was  building  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  fireplace  and  drawing  a 
wide  couch  up  to  the  fire  for  Fred. 
Little  Fred,  almost  ten  years  younger 
than  David,  was  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted the  apple  of  his  eye.  Little 
Fred  thought  David  was  the  world's 
greatest  hero  and  David  liked  to  live 
up  to  the  idea. 

"I'll  make  toast  in  the  fireplace, 
Mother,"  said  David. 

"Freddie  can't  eat  toast  tonight, 
Dave.  With  his  tonsils  just  out- 
hark,  is  that  wind  at  the  door?" 

"It  sounds  like  Loot,"  David  re- 
plied. "It  couldn't  be  Loot,  of  course. 
He's  out  at  the  Point  with  Bill  but, 
say,  that  is  Loot!" 

David  hurried  to  the  side  door  and 
threw  it  open.  The  huge  police  dag, 
wet  to  the  skin  with  his  sopping  hair 
lying  close  to  his  well-shaped  dog 
figure  stood  there  shivering  in  the  icy 
air*  He  shook  himself  vigorously  and 
then  walked  in  the  open  door.  In  his 
mouth  was  a  draggled  bit  of  paper 
which  he  dropped  into  David's  hand. 
David  held  the  paper  to  the  light  and 
peered  at  it.  There  were  but  four, 
ill-formed  letters — "C-O-M-E." 

The  writing  resembled  Bill's  but 
Bill  for  four  years  had  won  the  hand- 
writing   championship    of  "the  ; state 


and  this  scrawl — could  it  be  Bill's? 
David  hurried  to  the  window  and  look- 
ed towards  the  Point.  It  was  now 
time  that  the  lights  should  shine  out. 
More  than  that  it  was  already  dark 
and  at  the  Point  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  any  lighthouse  existed.  On 
the  up-hill  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  there  were  street  lights 
swinging  back  and  forth  in  the  high 
wind. 

"Bill  wants  help?"  David  asked  the 
dog       "Bill  wants  me?" 

Loot  barked  three  times,  his  be- 
seeching eyes  fastened  on  David. 
With  a  shiver  that  shook  his  whole 
form  the  dog  left  the  fireplace  and  the 
comforting  heat  of  its  roaring  logs 
and  hurried  to  the  door. 

"Bill  wants  me.  Lf.ot?  Now?" 
David  asked  the   dog. 

And  again  came  the  three  sharp 
barks,  this  time  Loot  standing  on  his 
hind  legs,  pawing  impatiently  at  the 
door. 

"Mother,  there's  something  wrong 
at  the  Point.  If  the  lights  aren't  on 
soon,  the  boat  may  miss  the  harbor 
and  Freddie — I've  got  to  run,  Mother. 
Get  the  taxi  to  meet  the  boat  for 
Freddie.     C'mon,    Loot!" 

As  fast  as  Bill  ran,  the  dog  per- 
sistently kept  ahead  of  him.  Up 
the  rocky  path  they  toiled  after  the 
streets  of  the  town  had  dwindled 
away  into  footpaths.  Now  even  the 
footpaths  were  not  discernible  in  the 
darkness  and  Loot  still  led  the  way, 
yelping  sharply  when  David  seemed 
to  lag  behind  or  could  not  find  a 
place  for  his  feet. 

"I'm — coming, 
David. 

The  rocks  were  icy  now,  the  sleet 


Loot!"        gasped 
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freezing  as  it  fell  and  David  slipped 
to  his  knees  and  clawed  at  a  jagged 
rock  to  keep  from  sliding  down  the 
rough  face  of  the  hill.  Loot  was  a 
hard  taskmaster.  With  his  four  feet 
he  seemed  to  get  along  twice  as  fast 
as  David  could  go  and  although  he 
slipped  and  fell  time  after  time  he 
rose  and  forged  ahead  hardly  waiting 
for  David.  Then  suddenly  the  wall 
of  the  lighthouse  loomed  blackly  in 
the  dark. 

"He-elp — Dave — '.'  came  a  voice 
through  the  darkness. 

David  rushed  to  the  small  lower 
door.  Just  inside  he  found  Bill 
struggling  fiercely  against  knots  se- 
curely tied  in  new  ropes. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Loot—!" 
panted  Bill  when  David  had  cut  the 
ropes,  " — but  wait — the  lights  are  on, 
Dave?" 

"No  lights,  Bill,"  said  David. 

"Oil  lamps  in  the  cellar,  Dave," 
yelled  Bill  running  lamely  down  the 
steep  stone  staircase.  "Here,  take 
this  one,  Dave,"  he  said  a  moment 
later.       "Hurry — hurry — the   boat — " 

But  David  was  already  running  up 
the  stairs,  'round  and  'round  until  he 
reached  the  top.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  lighted  the  lamp  and  set  it 
on  the  bay  side  of  the  tower.  Already 
Bill  had  lighted  another  lamp  and 
then,  reaching  high,  he  lighted  the 
swinging  lamp  that  was  always  in 
place  for  any  emergency. 

"I  thought  maybe  they  would  have 
torn  this  one  down,"  mumbled  Bill 
wearily. 

Together  they  leaned  far  out  the 
window,  straining  to  see  in  the  swirl- 
ing darkness  whether  there  was  or 
was    not  a    boat  down    there    in  the 


roaring  waves.  Then  Bill  snatched 
at  the  bell-rope  and  at  once  the  small 
boat  below  began  to  turn. 

"It's  the  boat,"  said  Bill  heavily. 
"Cap!  Cap!  Pull  'er  'round!"  he 
yelled,  his  voice  not  carrying  twenty 
feet  in  the  storm. 

"Fred's  on  that  boat,  Bill,"  groan- 
ed David. 

"They've  turned,"  said  Bill.  "In 
another  five  minutes  they'd  have  been 
dashed  on  the  rocks.  I  guess  you 
were  right  about  officials  not  sending 
for  Buddy.  I  think  he'll  be  back  on 
the  boat.  Y'see,  Loot  and  I  came  up 
to  light  the  lights.  We  switched  on 
this  top  one  when  three  fellows  with 
black  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
faces  bounded  up  the  stairs.  I  could 
have  handled  one  of  them  although 
they  were  all  three  tough  ones  but 
against  the  three — say,  I  was  like  a 
paper  doll!  They  kicked  me  down 
the  stairs  ahead  of  them,  one  staying 
up  here  alone.  They  never  said  one 
word  all  the  time  they  were  here. 
Two  tied  me  down  at  the  lower  door 
and  I  guessed  that  the  other  might 
have  cut  the  wires  but  that  would  be 
dangerous.  I  had  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  my  pocket  and  when  I  scrawled 
'Come'  on  it,  I  gave  it  to  Loot  and 
told  him  to  get  you.  They  didn't  gag 
me  because  they  knew  yelling  would 
not  do  any  good  up  here  with  no  one 
for  such  a  distance!  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Loot — "  he  said  nothing: 
more. 

Both  Bill  and  David  knew  what  it 
would  have  meant  if  Loot  had  not 
been  there  to  get  help.  The  boat 
plying  between  the  Point  and  the 
mainland  would  have  been  dashed  to 
destruction  on  the  sharp  rocks.       In 
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calm  weather  life-saving  boats  had 
been  used  successfully  but  when  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  the  waves 
were  high  a  lifeboat  could  not  last 
long  enough  to  start  out. 

It  was  a  half  hour  later  when  Bill's 
brother  toiled  up  the  rocky  path. 

'The  lights,  Bill— why  didn't  you 
light  the  lights  ?.  We  were  nearly 
dashed  to  pieces  down  there — the 
boat's  compass  went  bad  and  Cap 
Young  turned  the  wheel  to  avoid 
three  small  motor  boats  that  rushed 
across  Our  path — who  those  boats 
were  no  one  seems  to  know!  I  was 
wondering  if  by  chance  they  could 
have  been  the  rascals  who  sent  me 
the  message  calling  me  into  the  main 
office — but,  pshaw!  I'm  geeting  fan- 
ciful—" 

"They  must  have  been  the  ones!" 
exclaimed  Bill.  "Three  men  came  up 
here  and  without  a  word  cut  the  elec- 
tric wires  and  tied  me  fast  down- 
stairs with  new,  heavy  ropes.  I  sent 
Lioot  down  for  Dave.  Loot — good  old 
Loot  got  back  here  in  time  with  Dave 
to  save  the  boat."    , 

"And  Fred?"  asked  David  weakly. 
'"Was  Freddie  on  the  boat  as  he 
planned  to  be?" 


"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Bill's  bro- 
ther. "Freddie  was  line  as  a  fiddle! 
He  never  yelled  a  yell  when  all  of 
the  other  passengers  were  screaming. 
He's  a  fine  little  fellow,  Fred  is.  Well 
I  have  to  get  at  the  wires  and  repair 
them,  fellows.  The  government  will 
look  after  the  rascals  who— but 
there's  blood   on  your  arm,   Bill!" 

"It's  nothing"  said  Bill.  "Every- 
thing's all  right  now — thanks  to 
Loot!" 

"Loot  is  sort  of  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  said  David  in  low  tones. 
"If  I'd  been  selfish  and  kept  him  for 
myself  you'd  have  had  no  one,  nothing 
to  send  down  for  help  and  Freddie 
would  have — " 

"That's  right,"  said  Bill.  "We 
ought  to  give  Loot  an  extra  fine 
supper,  eh,  Dave?  He  sure  is  a  hero." 

But  Loot,  his  duty  finished  for  the 
day,  was  resting  wearily,  head  on 
paws,  ears  cocked  for  any  sound  of 
trouble.  Like  the  faithful  dog-friend 
that  he  was,  Loot  expected  no.  reward 
other  than  the  pleasure  of  serving 
his  masters,  both  of  whom  he  adored 
in  his  dog  fashion. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

Dr.  Armitage  Robinson,  the  Dean  of  Wells,  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon pointed  out  that  painted  windows  had  in  the  first  place 
been  designed  for  those  who  could  not  read,  and  as  an  aid  to 
prayer  and  praise.  In  those  days  they  were  as  important  as 
music.  Through  them  the  Christian  learned  to  link  earth 
with  heaven,  to  realize  the  great  company  of  the  heavenly 
choir.  Though  in  these  days  we  have  other  means  of  giving  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  inspiration,  the  power  of  the  picture 
window  does  not  wane. — Selected. 
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BETTER  THAN  GOLD 

By  Gilbert  P.  Voigt,  Ph.  D. 

j- 
Abram  J.  Ryan  (1839-1886),  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  chap- 
lain in  the  Confederate  army,  became  through  his  patriotic  and  re- 
ligious verse  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  South.  He  was  a  sim- 
ple singer  of  spontaneous  songs  pitched  in  a  key  either  of  "weary 
melancholy"  or  of  pensive  morality.  These  he  wrote,  as  he  him- 
self has  told  us,  "with  little  of  study  and  less  of  art,  and  always 
m  a  hurry."  As  a  result,  they  possess  little  of  the  magic  beauty 
and  penetrating  wisdom  that  mark  the  greatest  poetry.  Still  they 
contain  much  food  for  the  soul  of  the  earnest  and  aspiring  Chris- 
tian. One  of  them  entitled  "Better  than  Gold"  is  very  timely  in 
the  dark  and  lean  years  through  which  we  are  passing;  for  it  re- 
minds  us  in  memorable  phrases  that  our  fabulous  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry of  a  decade  ago  was  not  only  unessential,  but  even  detrimental, 
to  the  attainment  of  true,  full  happiness. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  and  titles  a  thousand  fold, 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe. 
And  share  in  his  joy  with  a  friendly  glow, 
With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  bejtter  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear, 
Though  toiling  for  bread  in  an  humble  sphere, 
Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health, 
Untried  by  the  lusts  and  cares  of  wealth. 
Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man's  cot; 
For  minds  and  morals  in  nature's  plan 
Are  the  genuine  tests  of  a  gentleman. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home 
Where  all  the  fireside  characters  come; 
The  shrine  of  love,  the  heaven  of  life 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  the  home  may  be, 
Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold, 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Choate  and  Miss  Billie 
Cochran,  of  Charlotte,  executives  of 
the  Family  Service  Association,  vis- 
ed the  School  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 
They  dropped  in  to  see  one  of  the 
boys  whom  they  had  on  their  records. 

Theodore  Rector,  ofCottageNo.il, 
was  taken  to  the  Norh  Carolina  Or- 
thopedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  last 
Thursday,  for  examination  and  treat- 
ment for  some  trouble  in  his  knee. 
He  will  remain  at  that  institution  for 
some  time. 

Hugh  Tyson,  of  Pitt  county,  who 
was.  paroled  in  March  1924,  and  who 
visited  the  School  last  October,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 
He  writes  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
where  he  is  now  stationed,  that  he  is 
delighted  with  army  life. 
— o — 

A  group  of  government  surveyors 
and  helpers  spent  two  days  at  the 
School  this  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  markers  and  checking  the 
geodetic  survey  made  through  here 
two  years  ago.  This  survey  is  being 
carried  on  in  each  state,  the  data  be- 
ing used  in  making  accurate  maps. 
— o — 

All  persons  at  the  School  who  are 
farm-minded  were  all  a-twitter  last 
Wednesday  at  the  coming  of  a  beau- 
tiful day,  full  of  evidences  of  Spring. 
Every  team  was  at  work  and  all  the 
outside  forces  were  in  full  swing, 
getting  all  set  for  the  approaching 
farming  season.  This  enthusiasm 
was   dampened   considerably  the   next 


morning    by   a   heavy   rain,   followed 
by  lowering  temperature. 
— o — 
Keith     Hunt,     a     member     of     our 
printing   class    more   than    ten   years 
ago,  recently  sent  us   a   picture   post 
card    from    Capetown,    South    Africa. 
This  globe-trotting  young  man  states 
that  the   weather   is    very   hot   there, 
and  that  the   vessel   on  which   he   is 
now  employed  expects  to  move  up  in 
the  war  zone  soon.     His  card  also  ad- 
vised us  that  just  before  sailing  from 
New  York,  he  met  another  one  of  our 
old  boys,  John  D.  Wyndham,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  China. 
— o — 
A  group  of  workers  from  the  Soil 
Erosion    Service   are   working   on  the 
School  property.     They  are   checking 
the  boundaries  of  the  property  so  as 
to   make   an   accurate   map    of   same. 
Another  group   is  engaged  in  laying 
cut  terraces   and  checking  the  quali- 
ty of  various  types  of  soil  found  in 
the    different    sections    of    our    farm. 
This  information  will  also  be  shown 
on   the  completed   map.        It  will   re- 
quire  quite    some   time   to   finish  this 
work,  as  the  control  of  water  on  any 
farm  is  a  great  problem. 
— o — 
Henderson     Sarvis,     of     Bessemer 
City,  who  left    the    School    in    1921, 
called  en  us  last  Monday.  This  young 
man  is  a  barber,  having  followed  the 
trade   ever   since  being  paroled  from 
this  institution. 

He  informed  us  that  he  has  been 
married  thirteen  years  and  has  two 
sons,  aged  ten  and  eleven  years. 
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Sarvis  had  the  appearance  of  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  all  records  in  our 
possession  concerning  his  conduct 
since  leaving  the  School  indicate  the 
same.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  institution  and  what 
it  had  done  for  him,  saying  that  if 
his  boys  should  ever  get  beyond  his 
control,  he  knew  of  no  better  place 
to  send  them  than  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  He  was  interested  in 
the  work  being  carried  on  here,  and 
subscribed  to  The  Uplift  in  order  to 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  same. 

The  204th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington  was  celebrat- 
ed at  the  Training  School  last  Satur- 
day afernoon.  At  1:30  we  assembled 
in  the  auditorium  where  a  delightful 
program  was  rendered. 

This  program  consisted  of  appro- 
priate songs  and  recitations,  in  which 
boys  of  all  grades,'  from  the  first  to 
the  seventh,  participated,  and  the 
manner  in  which  each  one  did  his 
part  was  highly  entertaining. 

Following  is  the  program: 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag — 
led  by  Albert  Silas. 
Recitation    —    "Washington" — Albert 
Silas. 

"George  Washington's  Life" — first 
grade  boys:  Howard  Griffin,  Robert 
Keith,  Richard  Honeycutt,  Columbus 
Hamilton,  John  Church,  William 
Suite. 

Song — "Once  Mere  We  Celebrate" 
— entire  second  grade. 

Recitation—"!  Would  Tell  of  Wash- 
ington"—five  second  grade  boys. 

Recitation — "Like  Washington" — 
Walter  Cooper. 

"Washington's  Life" — five  third 
grade  boys. 


Recitation — "A  High  Resolve"— 
William  Young. 

Song — "Father  of  the  Land  We 
Love" — by  the  entire  school. 

Recitation — "The  Glory  of  Wash- 
ington"— Lurren   Kinney. 

Recitation  —  "Washington's  Birth- 
day"— Ogburn  Cason. 

Recitation  —  "Washington's  Birth- 
day."— Tom  McCausley. 

"Why  Was  Washington  First  in 
the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen?" — 
by  seven  sixth  grade  boys. 

Recitation — "Sambo  Washington's 
Vindication" — Perry  Russ. 

"Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct" — 
Robert   Alexander   and   Stacy   Long. 

Dialogue  —  "George  and  Martha 
Washington"  —  James  Seawell  and 
Jennings  Norris. 

Closing  Song — "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner" — School. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  secretary 
of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Fol- 
lowing the  singing  of  the  opening 
hymn,  Scripture  recitation  and  pray- 
er led  by  Albert  Silas,  of  Cottage 
No.  1,  Mr.  Sheldon  announced  that 
instead  of  the  regular  preaching  ser- 
vice, he  had  secured  a  group  of  sing- 
ers from  Johnston  C.  Smith  Univer- 
sity, (colored),  of  Charlotte,  for  the 
boys'  entertainment  that  afternoon, 
and  presented  Cordell  Kennedy,  first 
tenor;  Claude  Sloan,  second  tenor; 
T.  E.  Wilson,  baritone;  E.  L.  McAd- 
ams,  bass;  and  Ollie  Pratt,  piano  ac- 
companist, McAdams  acting  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 

These  boys,  with  voices  blending  in 
that  delightful  harmony  peculiar  to 
their  race,  rendered  a  group  of  negro 
spirituals  in  a  most  engaging  man- 
ner, each  number  eliciting  great  out- 
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^^^"ifT    *Z   b°yS-  G*e">   and   "Nation",   was   an   out- 

"GufdfM     A  1       n      J°,TS     SS  Standinff  feature   of  the   afternoon's 

Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah",  entertainment. 

^Ezekxel     Saw    the     Wheel",     "Good  Kennedy's  tenor  solo,  «I  Love  Life- 
News",  "Look  Away  to  Heaven",  "I  was  also  very  good 
Got  Shoes",  and  "Bohunkim "                        w        •  i.  i     ^ 

Tt.    *',«*&     ?     f     •  ,  e  Wlsh  t0  thank  Mr-  Sheldon  and 

In   addition   to   having   a    splendid  the  young  men  from  Smith  Universi- 

bass   voice,   Mc Adams   proved   to   his  tv    fnv    +T,^    a  •   \      universi 

audipnp^     +w     1,       i.   j  -,  y  *    S    fine    musical    entertain- 

audience     that     he     had     considera-  ment,  and   at  the   same  time   extend 

ble    dramatic    abilitv      His    rpnditinn  or,  ■„   ■*  ±-      *.      ■  .  wme   extena 

of   «n0   tt.         I!     xx.      If-  Z6™011  an  invitation  to  visit  us  again  at  their 

of     The   House   by  the    Side   of   the  convenience. 
Road",  "The  Cremation  of  Sam  Mc- 


BELIEVE  THAT  YOU  CAN 

Believe  that  you  can  and  you  will  not  fail, 

Though  mighty  the  task  begun ! 
Believe  that  you  can  though  hard  the  trail, 

And  rugged  the  road  you  run ! 

Have  faith  in  yourself!     Just  know  you  can 

And  you're  simply  bound  to  do; 
And  never  a  barrier,  bar  or  ban 

Can  keep  you  from  carrying  through ! 

Believe  that  you  can  and  then  go  in 

And  do  with  your  heart  and  soul ! 
Believe  that  you  can  and  you'll  surely  win, 

No  matter  how  far  the  goal ! 

Believe  that  you  can  and  you  will  succeed! 

For  as  sure  as  you  hold  this  thought, 
You  will  back  your  faith  with  the  power  of  deed, 

Till  the  last  hard  fight  is  fought ! 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  February  23,  1936 

The  fio-ure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
hal  been"™  Honor  Rolf,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(12)    Arthur  Boyette  12 
James   Causey  9 

(2)   William   Dillon  9 
(12)    Alden  Jones  12 

(2)   Craig  Mundy  8 
(12)   Richard   Sullivan  12 

COTTAGE  No.   1 
Roscoe   Ashburn  8 
William  Goodson  9 

(2)  Joseph  Johnson  2 

(3)  Claude  McLaughlin  6 
(12)    Millard   Owenby  12 

Eugene  Whitt  9 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(6)   John  Capps  7 
Henry  Fredere  4 

(2)  Clyde  A.  Kivett  8 
Lemuel  Murphy  2 
Boyd   Strickland  4 

(4)    Barney   Watson  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(12)   William   Barber  12 

(4)  Howard  Cook  4 
Frank  Crawford  3 
Norwood  Glasgow  3 
Max  Hedrick  4 
Harvey  Watson  6 
Thomas   C.  Wilson  4 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(3)  Vernon   Bass  8 

(5)  Clyde  Dixon  7 

(4)  Wayne  Fowler  4 

(5)  William  Hill  8 
(3)   Thomas  Little  9 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(3)  Bert  Ferguson  7 

(4)  William  Hare  9 
Paul  Johnson  3 


Monroe  Keith  5 

(3)  Perry  Russ  6 

COTTAGE  No.   6 

(4)  Fletcher    Castlebury  10 

(2)  William  Corn  4 
Talmage  Dautrey  6 

(3)  Charlton   Henry  7 
(2)   Vernon  Hubbard  4 
(2)   Ray  Laramore  7 
(2)   Bruce  Link  2 

(2)    Joseph  Sanford  6 
James  Stepp  6 
John  Talbert  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(7)   Archie   Castlebury  10 
(5)   John  Elliott  8 

(5)  Emerson   Frazier  10 
Perry  Harvel  8 

(12)  Caleb  Hill  12 
James  Lyerly 
Paul  Saunders  7 

COTTAGE  Nc.  8 

(6)  Lloyd  Banks  6 

(12)   Letcher   Castlebury  12 

Harry  Flo  we  4 
(6)    Haynes   Hewitt  11 
(2)   Fred  May  6 
(2)   Wilfred   Land  9 

John  Penninger  4 

(2)  Warner   Peach  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Eugene   Alexander  7 

(3)  Alvis  Browning  8 
(11)   Randolph   Davis  11 

(2)   Charles    Freeman  7 
(7)   Woodfin   Fowler  9 
(2)    C.  D.  Grooms  6 

(4)  Hoyett  Hudson  8 
James  C.  Hoyle  4 
Thomas   McCausley  6 
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Luther   Wilson  4 
(2)   Richard  Wrenn  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(7)  Harold  Brown  11 
(7)   Jack  Carver  10 

Robert  Ellis  7 

Herbert  Gray 

(2)  John  House  3 
Vernon  Lamb  4 

(3)  James  Patterson  9 

COTTAGE   No.  11 
Charles    Bowman  7 
;3)    Everett  Bell  9 
(2)    Edward  Carpenter 
James   Chapman 

(5)  Earl  Duncan  7 

(6)  Dewey  Freeman  6 
Robert  Farmer  '5 
William  Kirk  4 

(2)   James   Montford  6 
Theodore   Rector 
John  Uptegrove  4 
Adolph  Watson  6 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
Alphus   Bowman  4 
Joseph  Cox  2 
(2)   James  Douglas  9 


Frank  Dickens  4 

(2)  Vance   Dameron  4 

(3)  Bernard  Griffin  7 
Alfred    Holleman  6 
Basil  Johnson  4 
Edward   Lockamy  8 
Frank  Lewis  6 
Andrew  Powell  8 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(5)    Clarence    Ashburn  9 

(3)  Leamon   Finch  5 
(2)    Hubert  Jones  8 

James   Kirk  5 

(4)  J.  C.  Mobley  8 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(2)    Henry   Abernathy  5 
(2)   John  Caddell  10 
(2)    Montford  Glasgow  8 

Clarence   King  6 
(2)   Walter   Mitchell  6 
(2)    Marvin  Malcom  6 
(2)   Harley  Penneli  5 
Marshall    Scoggins  7 
Frank  Wakefield  7 
Richard    Wilder  6 


MOCKERY 


Why  do  we  grudge  our  sweets  so  to  the  living, 
Who,  God  knows,  finds  at  best  so  much  of  gall, 

And  then,  with  generous,  open  hands  kneel,  giving 
Unto  the  dead  our  all  ? 


Why  do  we  pierce  the  warm  hearts,  with  sin  or  sorrow, 

With  idle  jests,  or  scorn  or  cruel  sneers, 
And  when  it  cannot  know,  on  some  tomorrow, 

Speak  of  its  woe  through  tears  ? 

What  do  the  dead  care  for  the  tender  token — 
The  love,  the  praise,  the  floral  offerings? 

But  palpitating,  living  hearts  are  broken 
For  want  of  just  these  things. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


U.  N.  C    v 
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SUCCESS 


* 


I  "Genius  is  not  inspiration,  but  perspira- 

*  tion,"  said  Thomas  A.  Edison.  So  with  sue-  ♦ 
%  cess.  It  must  be  toiled  for.  It  is  not  an  in-  % 
%  cident  of  mere  chance.  Not  so  much  a  mat-  % 
|  ter  of  opportunity  as  of  perseverance.  We  | 
f  cannot  command  success  but  we  can  deserve  * 
|  it  by  doing  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  * 
%  thing  for  which  we  are  best  adapted.  In  % 
%  these  days  of  artificial  values  were  need  to  j 
f  redefine  success. — Selected.  % 
***  *V 
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THE  BOY 

I  am  proud  of  the  chap,  with  the  vigor  and  snap, 

The  boy  who  is  up  on  his  toes, 

The  boy  who  is  keen  and  trusty  and  clean, 

Who  passes  out  cheer  as  he  goes. 

His  name  be  Fred  or  Johnny  or  Ned, 

Or  Robert  or  Billy  or  Dan, 

Whatever  his  name,  I  am  wishing  him  fame, 

The  boy — who  will  soon  be  a  man. 

There  is  many  a  test  that  will  bring  out  his  best, 

And  try  out  his  brawn  and  his  brain,  _ 

There  are  battles  to  fight  that  will  measure  his  might, 

And  heights  that  are  hard  to  attain. 

But  whether  he'll  toil  in  the^  office  or  soil, 

Be  statesman,  or  master  of  pen, 

I'll  join  in  a  cheer  for  the  fellow  sincere, 

The^boy — who  will  soon  be  a  man. 

There  are  places  to  serve  for  the  fellow  with  nerve, 

In  the  field  or  in  the  busiest  mart,  L    .„„    . 

There  are  empires  to  build,  there  are  jobs  to  be  filled, 

By  boys  who  are  playing  their  part, 

I  know  he'll  be  honest  and  square, 

To  speak  of  his  worth  is  a  joy, 

And  I'll  render  my  share  of  the  debt  that  we  bear, 

To  the  man  of  the  future— the  BOY. 

— H.  Howard  Bigger 


36,400 

With  the  appalling  statement  that  36,400  represents  the  number 
of  persons  killed  during  1935  by  automobile  accidents  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  serious-minded  to  act  and  move  with  the  high  pur- 
pose to  make  our  highways  safe  for  travel. 
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The  prolific  cause  of  this  holocaust  of  deaths  is  determined  as 
carelessness  or  recklessness,  but  there  is  a  definite  cause  for  either 
of  the  two,  therefore,  punishment  should  be  given  without  delay 
for  the  gross  offenders.  It  is  imperative  that  a  weeding-out  of  the 
drinking  driver  who  is  both  a  menace  and  a  nuisance  to  any  com- 
munity  be  enforced.  The  man  who  drinks  while  driving  a  motor- 
vehicle  is  more  dangerous  than  the  fellow  who  carries  fire-arms. 

The  survey  of  motor-vehicle  deaths  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
ma™™  giV6S  the  StartHng  information  that  our  state  leads  the 
NATION  in  deaths  from  auto-accidents.  To  have  North  Carolina 
rank  first  m  this  instance  is  the  equivalent  of  having  the  state 
we  so  proudly  boast  of,  rank  worst,  a  record  that  shows  we  are  a 
pleasure-seeking  people  without  regard  for  the  safety  of  our  fel- 
lowman. 

Our  highways  are  speedways  for  the  juggernauts  instead  of 
highways  for  those  who  drive  machines  for  pleasure,  relaxation 
and  the  hope  of  becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  hidden  beau- 
ties of  our  country.  There  will  always  be  a  considerable  number 
of  fatalities  from  unavoidable  causes,  but  we  should  be  more 
aroused  over  the  situation.  Instead  of  using  our  highways  to  ad- 
vantage, as  intended,  we  are  abusing  the  blessed  privileges  made 
possible  m  this  day  of  progressive  civilization. 

The  caption  of  this  editorial  gives  the  number  killed.  It  does 
not  include  the  thousands  of  people  maimed  for  life,  becoming  help- 
less and  nothing  short  of  a  care  to  friends,  besides  leading  a  mo- 
notonous life  without  a  hope  of  regaining  power  to  become  valuable 
assets  to  home  and  community. 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 

In  this  issue  is  a  very  inspiring  story  of  the  life  of  John  James 
Audubon,  by  Winifred  Heath,  taken  from  "Lutheran  Young  Folks," 
a  small  journal  that  never  fails  to  give  stories  with  lessons  of  the 
highest  morale.  Besides  the  stories  usually  show  how  even  with 
small  means  there  are  possibilities  if  there  is  the  will  and  the  am- 
bition to  do. 
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The  interest  of  Audubon  in  wild  life  awakened  people  to  the 
beauty  of  the  forests  of  America,  and  by  his  pictures  and  stirring 
words  warned  against  the  ruthless  destruction  of  birds,  beast  and 
the  forest. 

It  was  the  passionate  plea  of  John  James  Audubon  for  the  wild 
life  of  the  forest  that  halted  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  song 
birds,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Instead  sanctuaries  have 
been  established  for  the  water  fowl  and  other  birds,  and  the  good 
work  continues  on  under  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies. 

As  we  listen  to  the  "feathered  choir,  the  music  of  the  bobolink, 
the  notes  of  the  robin  redbreast,  the  ringing  silver  melody  of  the 
mocking  bird,  the  evening  hymn  of  vesper  sparrow  and  hermit 
thrush,  let  us  remember  with  love  and  gratitude"  John  James  Au- 
dubon, born  on  the  island  of  Haiti  April  26,  1785,  but  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  America. 


CO-OPERATION  vs.  SOCIALISM 

Some  critics  of  farm  co-operatives  have  denounced  them  as  be- 
ing socialistic.  This  criticism,  though  sincerely  made,  is  the  re- 
sult of  misunderstanding  of  what  real  co-operatives  do  and  how 
they  are  formed. 

Socialism,  roughly  denned,  involves  governmental  ownership  of 
productive  resources.  Thus,  a  socialistic  co-operative  would  be 
one  founded  and  financed  by  public  money,  operated  by  govern- 
ment agents,  with  the  government  treasury  standing  behind  it  to 
pay  any  losses  and  to  guarantee  its  members  a  return  no  matter 
how  incompetent  they  were,  and  no  matter  what  conditions  were. 

The  real  farm  cooperatives,  by  contrast  with  this,  are  excellent 
examples  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  A  group  of  farm- 
ers will  get  together,  figuring  that  they  can  buy  more  cheaply  in 
larger  quantities,  or  that  they  can  sell  to  better  advantage  through 
a  strong  central  organization  They  put  up  their  own  money,  and 
take  their  own  risks.  If  there  are  profits,  they  divide  them.  If 
there  are  losses,  they  absorb  them. 

This  kind  of  co-operation  is  not  socialism— it  is  sound  business, 
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based  on  sound  economics.  Co-operating  farmers  are  individual- 
ists, who  use  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  mass  action  to  better 
their  individual  lots. — J.  A.  R. 


GYPSIES 

During  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  when  a  band  of  gypsies 
appeared  in  a  community  it  sent  cold  rigors  up  and  down  the  backs 
of  the  youngsters.  The  universal  opinion  of  this  nomadic  race, 
with  no  ambition  other  than  to  trade  horses,  tell  fortunes,  and  with 
views  of  what  is  mine  or  thine  decidedly  loose,  was  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  would  steal  children  as  quickly  as  they  would  take 
horses.  So  there  was  a  scampering  to  hide  children  in  closets  or 
other  places  when  gypsies  were  seen  approaching  the  homes  in 
sparsely  settled  communities. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "gypsy"  or  where  the  tribe  came  from 
is  not  known,  it  continues,  like  the  lost  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  to 
be  wrapped  in  a  mystery. 

That  they  are  from  the  east  is  generally  admitted,  but  the  exact 
place  of  the  Romani  (as  they  call  themselves)  remains  a  question 
among  the  ablest  scholars.  Their  bodily  peculiarities  are  as  a  race, 
— tawn  brown  skin,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  very  white  teeth,  dark  or 
brown  hair,  rather  coarse  and  frizzled,  finely  made  hands  and  feet, 
and  graceful  figures,— are  as  marked  as  are  those  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Their  language  is  a  bend  of  universal  brotherhood— for 
gypsies  everywhere  speak  the  same  Romani.  or  gypsie-tongue. 

But,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  language  closely  resembles 
one  of  those  spoken  in  India,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  supposed 
that  they  came  from  that  country.  Lately,  however,  certain  dis- 
coveries make  it  appear  that  they  were  originally  from  Egypt,  and 
wandered  into  India  at  a  verv  earlv  time  and  there  remained  long 
enousrh  to  have  their  language  adopted. 

Thev  are  a  migratory  people,  yet.  have  never  mingled  or  mixed 
with  other  races,  retaining  their  own  habits  and  customs.  All  at- 
tempts to  make  them  settle  down  have  failed.    They  are  a  law 
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unto  themselves,  known  as  a  liberty-loving  people,  found  all  over 
the  world,  leading  a  kind  of  a  cuckoo-like  life. 


LIFE  IS  A  WORKSHOP 

Life  is  a  laboratory  if  you  will,  and  0ach  of  us  has  much  to 
learn  from  others.  Age  has  much  to  give  to  youth.  But  often 
younger,  clear  eyes,  undimmed  by  conventions  and  traditions  can 
see  things  that  older  eyes  would  probably  miss.  Let  age  be  care- 
ful that  it  does  not  trust  its  own  sight  as  infallible.  Let  age  re- 
member that  it  has  made  mistakes,  horrible  mistakes,  which  have 
cost  a  plenty.  And  let  age  remember,  too,  that  none  of  us  is  per- 
fect, and  that  youth  has  much  to  give  to  age. 

An  aged  prophet  whose  life  and  preaching  changed  a  whole  civi- 
lization, was  writing  to  one  much  younger  in  years  and  experience. 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  elders  had  been  .attempting  to  squash 
the  vitality  and  enthusiastic  ideals  of  the  young  fellow.  So,  hon- 
est old  St.  Paul  wrote  Timothy,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 
That's  our  admonition  this  week  to  those  who  feel  discouraged  be- 
cause age  does  not  share  their  vision.  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
vouth'     Fight  on!     Strive  the  harder  in  all  honorable  pursuits. 

— J.  A.  R. 


CHIVALRY 

The  following  story  of  the  late  King  George  V  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Post : 

"CaotHin  Sir  Edward  Britten,  who  has  just  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  CunS  Line's  super-liner,  'Queen  Mary',  started  as  a  sin  P^on 
**t1  hrH-  He  has  been  instructed,  when  the  liner  docks  m  America,  to 
Jve  no  interviews  regarding  the  name  of  his  new  charge  But  the  real 
Ev ^ufundeniedl-that  the.  Gunard  always  christens  it's  boats  with  a 
rame  ending  wi+h  'ia,»  and  intended  to  christen  this  ^  °ne /Victpriain 
nnJTor  of  Oueen  Victoria.  The  directors  were  ushered  into  King  George  s 
Presence  to "apprise  him  of  their  plan.  'We,'  their  spokesman  informed, 
?wm  na^e  our  new  liner  after  England's  most  beloved  Queen — - 

"Ktag George  bowed,  and  answered,  'Queen  Mary  will  be  very  pleased. 

Verily,  the  chivalry  of  manhood  always  wins. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurry  graph 


Human 


"After  all  our  scorn  and  pride, 
After  all  our  haughty  stride; 
After  all  the  stress  and  strain, 
To  be  human  once  again! 
To  be  frank  and  without  cast, 
Firm  and  steady,  first  and  last 
Echoing  in  our  thought  and  deed 
The  fine  sincerities  we  need." 

— o — 
The   best   in   life  is  worth  waiting 
for,  provided     we     hustle     while     we 
wait. 

Noting  the  activity  among  coin  col- 
lecors,  I  just  wish  I  had  some  cents 
that  I  might  obtain   some  dollars. 
— o — 

We  are  told  that  money  never 
grows  on  trees,  but  I  have  seen 
change  in  the  trees  in  the  spring  and 
the  fall. 

— o — 

Remember  that  people  judge  you 
by  what  you  can  do,  not  by  what  you 
know  or  think  you  know.  Frills  are 
not  facts. 


you.        And  they   do   it   whether   you 
want  them  to  or  not. 

If  business  was  as  active  this  year 
as  politics  is  becoming,  most  of  our 
government  problems  would  be  speed- 
ily solved,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  national  debt.  And  we  might  do 
much  along  that  line. 
— o — 

For  shooting  her  husband,  a  wo- 
man in  Maine  has  been  fined  one  dol- 
lar. It  is  the  old  story,  the  woman 
always  pays.  '  Of  course  this  was  a 
little  fine — but,  perhaps,  she  had  a 
little,  no  account  husband. 
— o — 

Be  hopeful,  and  you  are  bound 
to  be  more  healthy  and  more  happy. 
Hopefulness  is  exhilarating.  It  is 
an  expression  of  your  conviction  that 
neither  you  nor  the  world  is  bank- 
rupt, but  that  somewhere  there  exists 
something  worth  while  that  you  may 
attain. 


It  is  said  that  the  latest  thing  for 
men  is  a  buttonless  shirt.  Laundry- 
men  have  been  familiar  with  this 
idea  for  some  time. 

With  much  a'  do  about  people 
throwing  dollars  across  rivers  leads 
me  to  believe  that  soon  there'll  be 
stream-lined  waterways — people  look- 
ing for  the  thrown  dollars. 
— o — 

You  are  just  wasting  time  in  find- 
ing fault  with  yourself.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  will  do  that  for 


The  Lenten  Season 
Again  a  special  season  of  prayer 
and  repentance  comes  to  the  Chris- 
tian world.  I  wish  that  it  could  come 
with  a  trumpet  sound  to  the  whole 
nation,  as  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Joel.  America  needs  a  nation-wide 
Lenten  season,  a  season  of  heart  felt 
prayer  and  repentance,  for  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  abounding  ma- 
terialism when  spiritual  values  are 
thrust  out  of  sight. 

Lent — commemorating     our     Lord's 
forty   days'   fast  in  the  wilderness — 
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began  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  26th, 
and  will  last  until  April  12th — East- 
er Sunday.  Lent  means  Spring — 
the  joy  of  new  life  springing  up.  It 
is  a  time  for  breaking  up  hard 
ground,  for  preparing  the  soil,  for 
sowing  good  seed.  New  life  to  come 
in  as  the  old  life  makes  way  for  it. 
By  fasting  and  prayer  we  gain  the 
blessings.  This  is  the  season  to  take 
an  inventory  of  yourself  and  see  how 
you  stand  with  God.  Forty  days  of 
self-examination,  and  prayer  for  the 
new  life  to  come  in.  What  can  Lent 
add  to  your  life?  If  it  adds  at  least 
one  new,  Christian  like  way  of  living, 
it  will  be  worth  while.  Lent  is  a  call 
to  worship.  Many  people  say  they 
are  too  busy  to  read  the  Bible  and 
have  family  prayers.  But  they  are 
seldom  too  busy  for  an  evening's  en- 
joyment, and  they  are  never  too  busy 
to  suffer  when  illness  or  other  trou- 
bles come,  and  they  are  never  too 
busy  to  die  when  death  comes.  This 
special  season  of  Lent  emphasizes 
the  words  of  Saint  Paul:  "God  now 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth." 

— o — 
Rejoice  and  Be  Happy! 
Take  heart  and  give  thanks!  Soon 
the  sunny  weather  will  be  warming 
up  the  ground.  Soon  the  jonquils 
will  be  writing  Spring  over  the  land- 
scape.    The    violets    will   be    peeping 


from  their  grassy  beds,  and  will  be 
bowing  and  nodding  from  their 
bushy  and  trellis  thrones,  with 
honeysuckles  draperies,  shedding 
their  perfumes  on  the  ambient  air. 
The  daisied  meadows  will  be  laugh- 
ing gaily,  because  the  sun  has  kissed 
their  lips.  The  silver-throated  birds 
will  be  singing  sweet  songs,  without 
words.  Soon  you  can  loll  on  the 
banks,  beside  a  purling  stream.  Then 
we'll  hear  the  buzzing  bees,  and  there'll 
be  millions  of  sweet  bossoms  adorning 
the  trees.  You'll  hear  the  cowbells 
tinkle  across  the  lea,  and  the  pecker- 
woods  a-drumming  on  the  trees,  and 
the  bull-frogs  a-croaking  like  they 
had  bad  colds.  You  will  then  see  the 
old  snake-doctor  flitting  zig-zag 
across  the  creek.  You'll  see  the 
small  boy  whose  knuckles  are  all 
skinned  from  shooting  "taw,"  or  a 
tee  or  two  bandaged  with  rags,  hav- 
ing stubbed  them  going  barefooted. 
Demolished  kites  will  be  seen 
adorning  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  in  a  dejected  manner.  The 
small  youngsters  will  give  all  respect 
to  the  business  end  of  bees,  and  they 
will  circle  widely  around  the  nests  of 
yellow- jackets  and  hornets,  but  will 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  chunck  a 
rock  or  two  at  them.  All  the  signs 
will  appear  soon  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, for  the  sunny  days  are  coming — 
good  old  spring  time  of  the  year. 
Let's  rejoice  and  give  thanks! 


A  rattlesnake  is  much  safer  than  a  treacherous  friend ;  the 
first  will  give  one  a  signal  of  danger  before  loosing  its  reptilian 
temper;  the  second  will  gladly  push  one  into  the  pit  of  grief. 

■—Exchange. 
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JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 


By  Winifred  Heath 


We  who  live  in  the  United  States 
today  do  not  realize  that  our  country 
was  once  almost  covered  with  great 
forests  which  teemed  with  wild  life. 
In  those  days  the  passenger  pigeons 
went  by  in  immense  flocks  or  settled 
down  like  a  blue  cloud  upon  the  trees ; 
the  bright  Carolina  parrakeet  flitted 
everywhere,  and  vast  herds  of  bison 
thundered  over  the  plains.  The  gen- 
tle pigeons  and  the  lively  parrakeet 
are  now  only  a  memory  and  Ameri- 
ca's most  mafinificent  wild  animal  has 
almost  been  wiped  out. 

Other  lovely  birds  such  as  the 
trumpeter  swan,  whooping  crane, 
egret,  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  ana 
many  others  have  dwindled  in  num- 
ber, due  to  the  heavy  fire  of  hunters 
and  the  demand  of  fashionable  hat- 
ters for  fine  plumes. 

This  is  a  dark  picture,  but  it  might 
have  been  blacker  yet.  Fortunately 
there  have  always  been  people  on  the 
earth  with  clearer  eyes  and  kinder 
hearts  than  the  majority  of  their  fel- 
lows. One  of  these  was  John  James 
Audubon,  woodsman-artist,  who  spent 
his  life  studying  and  painting  the 
wild  life  of  America.  With  lifelike 
pictures  and  stirrng  words  he  awak- 
ened his  people  to  the  marvels  of 
their  own  great  land,  and  sounded  a 
dire  warning  as  to  its  fate  if  left  in 
the  wanton  hands  of  those  who  went 
out  in  field  and  forest  only  to  kill 
and  destroy. 

This  naturalist  with  the  mind  of  a 
poet,  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  and  the 
heart  and  courage  of  a  hero,  was 
born  April  26th,  1785,  on  the  island 


of  Haiti.  His  father  was  a  French 
sea  captain,  one  of  a  family  of  twen- 
ty children,  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  make  his  own  way  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  John  James  was  the  worthy 
son  of  his  doughty  parent,  with  all 
the  restlessness  of  a  sailor,  his  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  and  keen  dislike  of 
city  walls  and  ways. 

Captain  Audubon  did  his  level  best 
to  get  his  wood-wandering  son  turn- 
ed into  an  engineer  or  a  soldier,  and 
John  himself  tried  his  hardest  to  be 
a  business  man.  His  failure  along 
all  these  lines  troubled  him  not  a  lit- 
tle, but  we  may  be  thankful  for  it. 
Had  he  become  a  successful  engineer 
or  merchant  we  would  probably  have 
heard  little  of  him  and  many  of  our 
lovely  living  birds  would  be  no  more 
than  a  memory. 

Sent  to  look  after  his  father's  es- 
tate in  Pennsylvania  the  young  man 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  He  caused  the  neighbor- 
hood considerable  amusement  by  sal- 
lying forth  upon  the  country  roads 
clad  in  satin  breeches  and  fine  fi'illed 
shirt.  He  says  of  himself  that  he 
was  at  that  particular  time  "a  regu- 
lar popinjay."  But  he  was  also  a 
naturalist  and  about  that  time  prob- 
ably started  the  now  world-wide 
custom  of  bird-banding.  He  had  long 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  birds 
really  returned  to  the  same  place  af- 
ter their  long  migrations,  so  tied 
some  silver  threads  around  the  legs 
of  two  young  phoebes.  Next  year  he 
was  pleased  to  find  them  in  the  same 
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place   still  wearing  their  tiny   silver 
badges. 

He  was  a  remarkably  good  looking 
Frenchman  with  a  little  distant  but 
very  good  manners  and  he  made  a 
strong  impression  on  one  of  his 
neighbors,  a  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  his  daughter,  Lucy. 
The  two  young  people  approved  of 
each  other  at  first  sight.  So  much 
in  love  was  John  that  he  actually 
agreed  to  go  to  work  in  an  import- 
er's office,  so  that  he  and  Lucy  could 
set  up  housekeeping  together.  As 
both  his  parent  and  prospective  fath- 
er-in-law remarked,  wandering 
around  the  woods  was  no  way  in 
which  to  support  a  wife. 

No  man  ever  made  a  wiser  choice 
than  John  James  Audubon  when  he 
took  a  wife,  for  Lucy  Bakewell  was 
an  inspiration  and  a  most  under- 
standing companion  to  hira  through 
all  the  long,  troubled  years.  She 
taught  school  so  that  he  might  be 
free  to  travel,  and  was  always  wait- 
ing for  him  with  with  an  encourag 
ing  word  when  he  returned  weary, 
and  often  disheartened.  With  a  lov- 
ing, heartening  word  she  would  send 
him  out  again,  her  faith  in  his  ulti- 
mate success  never  shaken.  Only  he 
and  she  could  see  the  star  which  he 
was  following,  but  its  light  was  suf- 
ficient for-  both  of  them.  Not  once 
did  she  fail  him,  and  he  said  of  her 
"no  reproaches  from  her  beloved  lips 
ever  wounded  my  heart." 

According  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  Audubon  was  an  amiable 
madman  who  persisted  in  wandering 
over  the  country  drawing  bird  pic- 
tures while  his  business  went  to 
pieces.     It  took  a  strong  man  to  keep 


on  in  the  face  of  misunderstanding, 
adverse  criticism,  and  dire  financial 
straits.  For  years  he  worked  on  his 
bird  pictures,  only  to  have  them  all 
de;troyed  by  hungry  rats.  That  aw- 
ful calamity  stunned  him  for  a  while, 
but  within  three  years  he  had  repro- 
duced them  all,  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  skill  and  accuracy. 

All  over  the  land  he  traveled,  down 
to  the  tropics,  up  to  the  icy  North, 
through  great  untouched  forests,  up 
and  down  uncharted  rivers.  Many 
narrow  escapes  he  had  from  death  by 
drowning,  forest  fire,  or  at  the  hands 
of  scalping  Indians.  On  and  on  he 
went  often  hungry,  cold  and  lonely, 
but  never  defeated.  With  very  lit- 
tle money  he  paid  his  way  as  he  went, 
doing  all  manner  of  odd  jobs,  as  gift- 
ed a  Jack-of-all-trades  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  or  Benjamin  Franklin.  In 
turn  he  became  music  master,  danc- 
ing teacher,  portrait  painter,  carpen- 
ter, tutor;  no  job  was  too  menial  or 
too  hard  for  him. 

As  he  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  he  noted  the  ruth- 
less destruction  of  bird  and  beast, 
and  wrote,  with  prophetic  vision-  "A 
century  hence  nature  will  have  been 
robbed  of  her  many  brilliant  charms. 
Scarce  a  magnolia  will  Louisiana  pos- 
sess, the  timid  Deer  will  exist  no- 
where, the  Eagle  scarcely  ever  alight, 
and  those  millions  of  lovely  songsters 
be  driven  away  or  slain  by  men." 

To  a  sad  extent  those  words  have 
come  true.  We  who  have  made  the 
splendid  sea  eagle  our  national  em- 
blem, have  given  it  an  incorrect  and 
ugly  name  Cbald  eagle)  and  have  set 
a  price  upon  its  head — or  rather 
claws.     The  deer  has  still  every  rea- 
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son  to  be  timid,  and  ruthless  hands 
still  carry  off  branch  and  blossom. 
It  would  seem  that  the  human  mind 
is  easier  to  civilize  than  the  human 
heart. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  much  worse, 
and  we  may  be  thankful  to  John 
James  Audubon  who,  with  his  pas- 
sionate pleas  for  all  America's  wild 
life  and  his  marvelous  pictures  of 
those  he  sought  to  save,  halted  the 
wholesale  slaughter  which  did  away 
with  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the 
Carolina  parrakeet. 

Audubon  woke  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  a  realization  of  the  living  beauty 
they  were  about  to  destroy.  The  seed 
of  goodwill  to  the  wild  life  of  our 
country  which  he  sowed  has  brought 
a  splendid  harvest.  Inspired  by  his 
words  and  paintings  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Audubon, 
founded  in  1886  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ty. Now  known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies,  this 
great,  humane  order  has  become  in- 
ternational, with  bands  of  men,  wom- 
en and  children  working  together  for 


the  protection  of  all  God's  furred  and 
leathered  children. 

Due  to  the  Audubon  workers  and 
others  of  like  mind  federal  laws  have 
been  passed  against  the  slaughter  of 
birds  for  their  plumage:  and  sanctu- 
aries have  been  eetablishect  for  water 
fowl  and  other  birds. 

The  good  work  goes  on  apace  and 
certain  once  rare  birds  are  coming 
back  to  us — the  lovely  white  egret, 
the  trumpeter  swan,  the  herons,  and 
many  sea  birds.  Instead  of  starting 
out  in  the  springtime  with  stick  and 
catapult,  the  boys  and  girls  of  ours 
and  other  lands  are  building  homes 
for  their  bird  friends. 

As  we  listen  to  the  feathered  choir, 
the  music  of  the  bobolink,  the  notes 
of  robin  redbreast,  the  ringing,  sil- 
ver melody  of  the  mockingbird,  the 
evening  hymn  of  vesper  sparrow  and 
hermit  thrush,  let  us  remember  with 
love  and  gratitude  John  James  Au- 
dubon, gallant  woodsman  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  his  good  and  loyal  wife,  who 
did  so  much  to  keep  these  and  other 
lovely,  living  things  still  with  U3. 


THE  BRIGHTER  SIDE 

Remember  now,  my  friend,  who  art  so  wise, 
The  silvery,  crescent  moon  doth  keep  her  bright 

Side  ever  forward  as  she  treads  the  skies, 
In  endless,  siilent  journey  of  the  night! 

He  who  planned  the  stars  meant  all  the  while 
Our  petty  earthly  troubles  we  should  hide 

Behind  the  golden  flashings  of  a  smile — 
And  Heaven  only  see  the  darker  side. 

— Don.  C.  Shafer,  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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MARTHA  WASHINGTON'S  STOLEN  WILL 

By  Rex  Collier,  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  grave  questions  of 
late — but  none  so  momentous  as  that 
started  by  a  company  of  Union  sol- 
diers when  they  raided  the  court- 
house at  Fairfax,  Va.,  in  1862  and 
"stole"    Martha  Washington's   will. 

How  that  wartime  incident  almost 
precipitated  another  war  half  a  cen- 
tury later  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  bit- 
ter struggle  beween  proud  Virginia 
and  he  aristocratic  John  P'icrpont 
Morgans— father  and  son— is  reveal- 
ed in  an  old  legal  report  just  come 
to  light. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  controversy 
has  been  given  by  John  Garland  Pol- 
lard, former  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, who,  as  Attorney-General  of 
Virginia,  led  a  gallant  fight  to  wrest 
Martha's  will  from  the  Morgans,  in- 
to whose  hands  it  had  come  by  devi- 
ous route. 

Pollard  said  the  dispute  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  case  of 
"The  Commononwealth  of  Virginia 
vs.  John   Pierpont  Morgan." 

That  suit  was  steeped  in  adven- 
ture, sentiment  and  a  variety  of 
of  heavy  emotions. 

The  story  starts  with  the  capture 
of  Fairfax  by  Union  troops  known  as 
the  Blenkers,  notorious  for  their 
wanton  vandalism.  The  raiders  broke 
into  the  clerk's  office  at  the  court- 
house, opened  the  safes  and  strewed 
their  contents  over  the  floor  in  quest 
Of  valuables. 

Into  this  scene  of  disarray  and  con- 


fusion walked  Lieutenant-Colonel 
David  Thomson,  commanding  the 
82nd  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, who  had  been  assigned  the 
courthouse  as  his  headquarters. 

Some  of  Colonel  Thomson's  men 
had  preceded  him  to  "ready  the  place 
up."  They  were  shoveling  old  docu- 
ments, books  and  boxes  into  a  big 
stove  to  kindle  a  fire  when  the  col- 
onel entered. 

Colonel  Thomson  immeditaely  call- 
ed a  halt  to  these  activities,  cleared 
the  room  of  soldiers  and  got  down  on 
the  floor  to  examine  the  musty  old 
papers  piled  in  front  of  the  stove. 

Most  of  the  papers  were  old  deeds, 
title  records  and  the  like  of  no  spe- 
cial  interest.     Finally  he  came  to   a 
document,     the     opening     phrase     of 
which  electrified  him.     He  read: 
"In  the  name  of  God  Amen:  I, 
Martha    Washington,    of    Mount 
Vernon — in  the   County  of   Fair- 
fax, being  of  sound  mind  and  ca- 
pable of  disposing  of  my  World- 
ly   Estate,   do   make    ordain    and 
declare   this   to   be   my   last   will 
and   Testament,  hereby  revoking 
all   other   Wills    and   Testaments 
by   me   heretofore   Made  .  .  .  ." 
He  pored   over  this  will  for   some 
time  and,   examining  the  final   page, 
found  Mrs.  Washington's  quaint  sig- 
nature affixed  to  it  under  the  date  of 
September   2,     1800,    with    notations 
anent   its    recording   as   of   June    21, 
1802. 

Colonel  Thomson  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  will  until  his  death  30 
years  later.  Just  before  he  died  he 
gave  the  document  to  his  daughter, 
Mary  Espy  Thomson,  with  the  com- 
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ment  that  she  could  keep  it  or  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  way  she  might  see 
fit. 

Meanwhile  authorities  of  Faiifax 
County  had  been  conducting  a  wide- 
spread investigation  ;'n  effort  to  as- 
certain if  the  will  had  been  destroy- 
ed or,  as  was  frequently  rumored, 
had  been  stolen  and  taken  North. 
From  time  to  time  there  were  pub- 
lished reports  of  advices  by  mail  to 
the  effect  that  Martha  Washington's 
will  was  in  possession  of  this,  that  or 
the  other  person  in  sundry  localities. 
Definite  proof  of  the  will's  survival 
always  proved  lacking. 

The  report  recently  reviewed  by 
Pollard  points  out  that  in  1908  R.  Wal- 
ton Moore,  now  assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  learned  that  the  elder  Mor- 
gan had  purchased  the  will  from 
Miss  Thomson  and  had  added  it  to 
his  collection  of  historical  manu- 
scripts in  the  Morgan  Library.  Moore, 
a  resident  of  Fairfax  and  a  leading 
attorney,  notified  C.  V.  Ford,  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney,  and  the  latter 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Ford  wrote  two  letters  to  Morgan, 
asking  for  return  of  the  document 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  the  legal 
property  of  Fairfax  County  and  had 
been  stolen  by  vandals  during  the 
war.  Morgan  failed  to  reply  to  eith- 
er communication. 

In  1913,  after  the  death  of  the  eld- 
der  Morgan,  the  Fairfax  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution sent  the  following  appeal  to 
his  son: 

"Since  the  death  of  your  la- 
mented father  the  statement  has 
appeared    several    times    in    the 


press  that  among  the  valuable 
papers  in  his  collection  was  to 
be  found  the  will  of  Martha 
Washington.  This  will  was  stol- 
en from  the  records  of  Fairfax 
County  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Its  loss  has  been 
deeply  deplored  by  the  Washing- 
ton family,  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  county  of  Fairfax. 

"The  will  of  George  Washing- 
ton was  miraculously  preserved 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  same 
war.  It  is  among  the  archives  of 
Fairfax  County,  and  is  kept  in 
a  fireproof  apartment  of  the 
clerk's  office.  It  is  an  object  of 
much  reverence  and  interest, 
and  many  persons  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  this  small  Virginia 
village  to  see  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  His  Country. 

"Surely  there  is  no  repository 
as  appropriate  for  the  will  of 
Martha  Washington  as  an  hon- 
ored place  by  her  husband's  will 
among  the  records  of  that  Vir- 
ginia county  in  which  they  lived 
and  died.  If  this  will  is  in  your 
father's  collection  of  historical 
papers,  I  most  ■  respectfully  and 
earnestly  request  you  to  return 
it  to  the  people  of  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, and  assure  you  that  your  gen- 
erous action  in  so  doing  will  be 
acclaimed  by  our  entire  Common- 
wealth. 

"Yours  with   great  respect, 
"Mary    Grimsley    Barbour, 
"Regent,    Falls    Church    Chapter, 
D.  A.  R." 
Morgan   was    in     Europe     at    that 
time,    but    upon    his    return    to    this 
country   some  weeks  later  Mrs.  Bar- 
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bour  received  from  Morgan's  librari- 
an a  brief  note  regretting  that  "Mr. 
Morgan  is  unable  to  accede  your  re- 
quest" and  adding:  "Mr.  Morgan 
desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  have  this  will  photographed  and 
send  you  a  set  of  such  photographs, 
if  you  so  desire.  He  would  appreci- 
ate the  return  courtesy  of  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  will  of 
George  Washington,  which  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  archives  of  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty." 

The  good  ladies  of  the  Fairfax  D. 
A.  R.  were  incensed  at  this  response. 
In  the  first  place,  they  felt,  Morgan 
should  have  had  the  courtesy  to  make 
a  personal  reply  to  their  letter.  In 
the  second  place,  his  offer  of  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  will  which  belonged  to 
Fairfax  County  was,  they  contended, 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Vir- 
ginians. Here  was  a  man — a  "North- 
erner" at  that — who  admitted  he  was 
in  possession  of  "stolen  property" 
and  who  brazenly  declined  to  surren- 
der it  to  its  rightful  owners. 

There  were  indignation  meetings  in 
the  homes  of  leading  citizens  and  at 
the  courthouse.  It  was  decided  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture,, then  in  session.  Barbour  as- 
sisted in  drafting  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  make 
formal  demand  on  Morgan  for  return 
of  the  will  and  providing  that  if 
Morgan  refused,  legal  steps  shculd 
be  taken  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  compel  restitution 
of  the  document  to  the  Fairfax  ar- 
chives. The  bill  was  passed  with  a 
show  of  grim  determination. 

Governor  H.   C.    Stuart  thereupon 
sent  the  president  of  the  New  York 


State  Southern  Society  to  call  on 
Morgan  in  an  effort  to  mediate  the 
dispute.  Morgan  was  obdurate.  The 
Governor  followed  this  with  a  letter 
of  conciliatory  tone,  expressing  the 
hope  "that  some  happy  adjustment  of 
the  matter  may  have  occurred  to  you 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties concerned." 

To  this  letter  Morgan  made  per- 
sonal reply,  couched  in  cordial  lan- 
guage and  making  certain  proposed 
concessions. 

"In  regard  to  the  will,"  he  wrote, 
"I  have  only  one  desire,  which  is  that 
the  document  should  be  whera  it  can- 
be  best  preserved  and  of  most  use  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  also  the  desire  of 
yourself  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  I  therefore  venture  to 
make  the  following  suggestions. 

"The  Fairfax  County  courthouse, 
from  what  I  am  informed,  is  not  fire- 
proof, nor  are  documents  there  kept 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  any  large  number  of  people. 
I  also  understand  that  the  original 
will  of  George  Washington  is  at  pres- 
ent stored  in  that  courthouse. 

"I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  or  Fairfax 
County,  should  direct  the  keeper  of 
the  documents  in  the  courthouse  to 
place  the  original  will  of  George 
Washington  on  exhibition  at  Mount 
Vernon  for  an  indefinite  period, 
where  it  will  be  available  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  where  it  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  care  and  protection 
against  fire  now  given  to  Mount 
Vernon.  If  this  were  done,  I  should 
be  glad  to  present  the  will  of  Martha 
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Washington  to  the  Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association  for  permanent  ex- 
hibition there.  By  this  arrangement 
the  two  documents  would  be  togeth- 
er at  the  place  where  they  were  made 
and  where  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple will  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing them. 

"Should  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia not  be  willing  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  well  known  fact  that 
Mount  Vernon  itself  is  not  fireproof, 
though  such  excellent  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  accidents,  then  I  propose 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  pre- 
sent the  will  of  George  Washington 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  be  for- 
ever kept  with  the  public  records 
there;  and  I  should  present  the  will 
of  Martha  Washington  to  the  nation 
for  the  same  disposition. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  bringing 
together  of  the  two  documents  is  of 
interest  and  importance.  If  they  are 
placed  at  Mount  Vernon  they  remain 
in  Fairfax  County  and  would  be  giv- 
en as  good  care  as  possible  there;  if 
they  are  placed  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  they  leave  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  be  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world 
and  in  a  place  that  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  either  ar- 
rangement would  be  quite  appropri- 
ate, and  I  shall  be  pleased  indeed  to 
do  my  part  in  carrying  out  which  ev- 
er of  the  two  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia." 

Morgan's  proposal  was  received 
with  utter  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Gov- 
ernor Stuart  replied  that    "the    sug- 


gestion does  not  meet  with  the  view 
of  the  people  I  represent."  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  clerk's  office  at  Fair- 
fax was  in  a  brick  structure  and 
that  the  will  would  be  kept  in  a  fire- 
proof vault.  The  Governor  said  he 
would  ask  the  Southern  Society  head 
to  confer  again  with  Morgan  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement. 

Morgan's  answer  to  this  letter  was 
curt.  It  expressed  his  regret  that 
Virginia  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the 
proposition  and  asserted  that  Mor- 
gan was  "at  loss  for  additional  sug- 
gestions." 

Governor  Stuart  then  went  to  New 
York  City  and,  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, sought  in  vain  to  induce  the 
millionaire  to  give  up  the  will. 

On  July  15,  1914,  Governor  Stuart 
made  formal  demand  on  Morgan  for 
return  of  the  will,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  of  the  Legislature. 

Morgan  respectfully  but  firmly  re- 
fused to  surrender  it. 

Pollard  promptly  filed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  petition  setting  forth: 
That  Martha  Washington's  will 
was  "a  chattell  which  has  such  spe- 
cial, extraordinary,  uncommon  and 
unique  value  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  means  of  money." 

That  the  will  was  "illegally  ab- 
stracted from  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia and  has  come  into  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  said  defendant, 
John  Pierpont  Morgan,  although  he 
has  no  title  to  it." 

That  said  defendendant  had  been 
duly  requested  to  return  the  will,  but 
had  refused. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  therefore 
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should  enjoin  said  defendant  from 
disposing  of  said  will  and  should  re- 
quire him  to  deliver  it  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

The  Supreme  Court  several  months 
later  ordered  Morgan  to  file  an  an- 
swer. 

Morgan  engaged  legal  talent  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself  before  the 
high  court.  Pollard  engaged  assist- 
ants on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  the  proceedings  developed  it  be- 
came apparent  that  major  legal  ques- 
tions were  involved  in  the  controversy 
— concerning  the  status  of  the  States 
during  the  war  of  '61-'65. 

"Perhaps,"  Pollard  said  recently, 
"the  court  would  have  been  called  up- 
on to  decide  whether  Virginia's  se- 
cession put  her  out  of  the  Union  and, 
therefore,  deprived  her  of  protection 
of  the  Constitution." 

Constitutional  lawyers  informally 
debated  the  respective  merits  of  Vir- 
ginia's claim  and  Morgan's  rejection. 
While  citizens  generally  seemed  una- 
ware of  the  serious  questions  which 
loomed  for  possible  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  were  rumors 
that  members  of  the  court  and  other 
high  officials  having  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  at  heart  were  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  prospect  of  a  reopen- 
ing of  long  dorman  internecine  strife. 

Morgan,  himself,  became  disturbed 
at  the  turn  which  the  controversy 
was  taking.  From  a  dignified  legal 
battle  over  personal  rights  the  suit 
fast  was  developing  into  another 
North-South  conflict  of  vast  implica- 
tions. 

Two  weeks  before  the  date  fixed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  Morgan's 
reply  to  Virginia's  suit,  the  New  York 


financier,  after  final  consultation  with 
his  attorneys,  ran  up  the  white  flag 
to  signify  his  surrender. 

Morgan's  dignity  was  preserved  in 
the  surrender.  Disdaining  to  com- 
municate his  peace  proposal  to  Vir- 
ginia's Governor,  Morgan  called  in 
his  good  friend,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
and  asked  him  to  deliver  the  will  and 
an  explanatory  letter  to  Judge  James 
Keith,  president  of  the  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Keith  replied:  "Much  doubt- 
less, has  been  said  and  written  which 
must  have  distressed  you  and  excited 
a  spirit  of  resentment  but  you  have 
risen  to  a  higher  plane  and  viewed 
this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  magnanimity  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

The  justice  delivered  the  will  to 
Governor  Stuart  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  held  until  the  Legislature 
could  meet  and  act  on  Morgan's  pro- 
posal that  the  document  be  placed  in 
Washington's  home  at  Mount  Vern- 
on. 

Fairfax  County,  however,  insisted 
that  the  will  be  returned  immediate- 
ly to  its  courthouse.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  county  wrote  Gov- 
ernor Stuart  that  the  Legislature  al- 
ready had  voted  that  Fairfac  County 
was  entitled  to  the  document  and  the 
Governor  was  advised  to  surrender 
the  will  and  "avmd  further  litiga- 
tion." 

Governor  Stuart  thereupon  askod 
the  then  Attorney- General  Pollard 
for  an  opinion  regarding  the  demand 
of  the  Fairfax  authorities.  Pollard 
replied  that  the   act   of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  was  a  mandate  on  the  Governor  ed,    the    jusitces    announced    an    ad- 

to   return  the  will   without   delay   to  journment  and  retired  to  their  cham- 

Fairfax  County.  bers,  where  they    examined    the    old 

The   Governor   handed   the   will   to  document  several  minutes. 
Pollard,   who    proceeded    with    it    to  Pollard  then  took  the  will  to  Fair- 
Washington,   where   he   appeared   be-  fax  and  turned  it  over  to  Frederick 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  will  in  hand,  W.  Richardson,  county  clerk, 
and    asked    the    tribunal    to    dismiss  Martha's  will    now    reposes    beside 
Virginia's  suit.  that  of  her  husband  in  a  glass-topped 

The  members  of  the  court  display-  case  in  the  clerk's  office  at  Fairfax 

ed  keen  interest  in  the  will,  and  af-  Courthouse, 
ter  Pollard's  request  had  been  grant- 


THE  MAN  WHO'S  SQUARE 

There  is  something  in  the  twinkle 

Of  an  honest  fellow's  eye 
That  can  never  be  mistaken 

And  can  never  be  passed  by ! 
Be  his  station  high  or  lowly, 

There's  that  doubtless  upright  air 
That  convinces  all  beholders 

That  the  man  they  see  is 
"Square." 

Heaven  gives  such  men  influence 

Over  those  that  daily  meet; 
If  they  see  a  fellow  Brother 

They  will  help  him  on  his  feet. 
Make  the  "Sneaks"  a  bit  uneasy, 

Make  the  "False"  act  kind  of  fair, 
For  the  greatest  rogue  on  record 

Will  respect  the  man  who's 
"Square." 

— Selected. 
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THE  WOLF  TRAIL 


By  Nora 

The  watch  for  the  day  was  over, 
Turi  turned  away  from  his  herd  and 
strode  towards  the  frozen  river, 
where  along  the  snow  covered  banks 
wisps  of  young  birch  could  be  seen 
above  the  drifts.  Turi  cut  the  tops 
off  and  thrust  them  into  his  pack- 
sack.  This  was  a  bitter  winter.  It 
required  constant  feeding  to  keep  the 
fires  aglow  in  the  tents  of  the  Lap- 
landers. 

Turi  smiled  kindly  toward  the 
stars  as  he  strode  towards  the  vil- 
lage. What  did  the  cold  matter? 
What  did  anything  matter  as  long  as 
he  was  free?  For  years  he  had  suf- 
fered a  constant  persecution  from 
the  people  of  his  home  village,  but 
all  that  was  past  now.  He  had  left 
that  small  village  to  the  northward, 
had  crossed  the  mountains  and  come 
here.  Now  he  had  a  new  name  and 
with  it  had  come  a  new  life.  All 
that  was  old  was  past,  all  that  was 
unhappy  and  insecure.  For  two  years 
he  had  tended  the  herds  of  his  new 
master.  His  present  year  would 
soon  be  finished  and  he  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  a  new  place,  for  the 
oldest  son  of  his  master  had  now 
reached  maturity.  However,  here  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  a  new  posi- 
tion.    Here  men  did  not  know  him. 

Turi  had  not  walked  far  before  he 
met  Jukis  and  Jarvis.  They  were 
speeding  along  swiftly  upon  their 
skis  and  Turi  could  see  that  they  were 
not  planning  to  tend  their  herds  to- 
day, for  they  wore  their  best  gar- 
ments. "Where  are  you  going?"  he 
called    to    them    cheerily;    "certainly 


Burglon 

not  courting  in  the  middle  of  the 
day?" 

"No,  we  are  going  to  the  experi- 
mental farm  to  try  for  places  as  gov^ 
ernment  herders,"  they  declared.  "We 
just  heard  yesterday  that  they  are 
taking  on  men." 

"That  is  good  news,"  cried  Turi. 
"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  before? 
You  see  my  year  is  soon  up  here  and 
I  too  will  have  to  seek  a  new  place." 

"We  did  not  say  anything  to  you 
because  we  did  not  think  it  was  any- 
thing in  which  you  would  be  inter- 
ested," Jukis  pointed  out,  "because 
the  deer  on  this  reserve  are  valuable 
animals  and  the  government  is  inter- 
ested in  getting  only  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  not  cowards." 

Turi  stared  at  the  two  in  speech- 
less astonishment.  So  they  knew, 
then,  who  he  was?  The  two  turned 
upon  their  heels  and  continued  on 
their  way.  Turi  hung  his  head  and 
sobbed  dry  sobs  into  the  gale.  He 
had  thought  he  had  run  away  from 
his  bad  name,  but  it  had  followed 
him.  He  could  see  now  that  it  was  as 
easv  to  run  away  from  a  bad  name 
as  it  was  to  run  away  from  a  canker 
unon  one's  lip.  Was  this  the  reason 
also  that  his  ma-ter's  son  was  coming 
into  his  maturity  so  suddenly? 

Turi's  thoughts  went  back  across 
thp  years,  back  into  his  childhood.  It 
wag  the  first  winter  he  had  tended 
HI.ppt".  T*»at  winter  the  wolves  had 
been  numerous  in  Lapland.  Thous- 
adns  of  deer  were  killed  as  a  result 
of    their    ravages.     One    cold    black 
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night  they  had  descended  upon  the 
herd.  Turi  had  tried  to  hold  his  deer 
together  and  to  fight  off  the  pack  at 
the  same  time.  Then  they  had  sur- 
rounded him,  and  he  became  terrified. 
He  had  fled  for  the  village,  screaming 
for  help.  But  there  was  a  tradition 
against  leaving  a  herd  when  the 
wolves  attacked.  His  master  had  de- 
clared that  Turi  was  a  coward  and 
afraid  to  defend  his  herd  against  the 
wolves. 

In  Lapland,  where  the  people  had 
depended  upon  courage  for  their  very 
existence  sinct  the  beginning  of  time, 
there  was  no  worse  reputation  that 
a  man  could  achieve  than  that  he  was 
a  coward.  From  that  day  forth  Turi 
never  had  a  herder's  place.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  he  had  left  the  north 
and  had  come  here  where  he  hoped 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  start  his 
life  anew.     And  now  this. 

Turi  sat  down  upon  an  upturned 
Lapp  sled  and  poked  in  the  snow  with 
a  stick.  He  had  herded  this  flock 
for  two  years  but  the  wolves  had  not 
attacked.  For  that  reason  his  years 
of  service  here  meant  nothing.  For 
a  long  time  he  sat  there  poking  in  the 
snow,  trying  to  reach  a  decision  as  to 
his  future  course.  He  might  leave 
and  go  elsewhere,  where  for  awhile, 
he  would  be  unknown.  But  he  knew 
that  as  certain  as  his  name  had  pur- 
sued him  here,  just  as  surely  it  would 
pursue  him  elsewhere. 

He  must  prove  through  his  present 
coduct  that  he  was  no  coward.  The 
best  way  he  could  do  that  was  first  of 
all  to  fight  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
community  where  he  now  found  him- 
self. 


Suddenly  he  got  to  his  feet.  "I'm 
going,"  he  cried  grimiy,  I'm  going  to 
try  for  a  place  with  the  rest."  With 
that  he  disposed  of  his  birch  twigs 
and  dressing  rapidly  in  his  best  gar- 
ments, took  up  his  reindeer  suoppans 
and  set  out  for  the  village. 

It  had  been  snowing  all  day,  and 
now  the  flakes  were  falling  thicker 
and  faster.  Turi  thought  grimly  to 
himself  that  today  was  regular  wolf 
weather.  The  grey  legs  would  des- 
cend under  cover  of  the  storm.  To- 
day they  woula  strike  somewhere. 
But  why  had  they  not  struck  at  his 
herd  during  the  two  years  that  he 
stood  watch  over  them.  If  they  only 
had  he  could  have  proven  that  the 
mistake  which  had  happened  formerly 
was  not  truly  a  reflection  on  the  man 
that  he  was  now.  However,  mistakes 
were  not  easy  to  correct. 

Turi  sped  on  quickly  over  the  snow 
covered  tundra.  Soon  he  came  to  the 
cliffs  where  the  river  tumbled  on  its 
tumultuous  path  to  the  sea  in  the 
spring.  The  river  was  low  now.  It 
flowed  on  silently  under  the  narrow 
hanging  bridge  that  spanned  the 
chasm.  The  river  made  Turi  feel 
more  unhappy  than  ever  for  it  was 
sluggish  and  indifferent.  Turi  loved 
a  stream  in  the  spring,  a  stream  that 
was  filled  with  torrents.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  life  of  a  busy  man. 

However,  there  was  no  time  to 
pause  and  think  of  the  river.  He 
must  push  on.  Places  would  not  be 
available  forever.  Turi  tripped  along 
rapidly  across  the  narrow  hanging 
bridge.  It  swayed  with  his  every 
step.  Then  of  a  sudden  his  feet  slip- 
ped upon  the  icy  bridge.     He  lost  his 
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balance  and  was  hurled  down  into  the 
ravine  below.  For  a  full  moment  he 
was  too  stunned  with  pain  to  do  any 
more  than  lie  still  and  gasp  for 
breath.  Then  he  slowly  got  to  his 
feet.  He  was  vaguely  thankful  that 
he  could  stand  upon  his  legs.  He  had 
not  broken  them.  But  his  arm! 
Something  was  indeed  wrong  with 
his  arm.  Was  it  broken?  He  tried 
to  move  his  fingers.  He  moved  them 
but  the  pain  in  his  arm  still  shot  up 
into  his  shoulders.  It  made  him  feel 
strangely  ill  all  over. 

"It  is  merely  the  shock  of  the  fall," 
he  told  himself,  "I  will  push  on.  Be- 
fore I  have  walked  long  I  will  have 
recovered  from  it  all." 

Turi  had  clambered  out  of  the 
ravine  and  had  set  off  upon  his  way 
toward  the  village  before  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  injured  arm  was  his 
lariat  arm.  How  was  he  ever  to 
swing  the  suoppans  with  such  a 
stinging  pain  as  this  through  his 
whole  body?  He  could  not,  that  was 
plain.  But  perhaps  as  he  walked  on 
the  pain  would  go  away.  He  per- 
haps would  be  entirely  whole  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  village. 

Turi  pushed  on,  deeply  thankful 
that  he  had  not  broken  his  skis  in 
falling.  A  man  was  worth  little  in 
Lapland  without  his  skis.  His  arm 
now  rested  in  a  sling  he  had  made  for 
it  out  of  his  neckerchief.  As  he 
pushed  on  the  pain  abated.  How- 
ever, when  he  neared  the  village,  he 
realized  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
swing  a  lariat  better  than  any  other 
herder  today,  as  he  would  surely  be 
required  to  do  if  he  were  to  get  a 
place.     Every  time  he  lifted  his  arm 


thera  was  a  severe  pain  which  shot 
upwards  towards  his  elbow.  What 
was  the  use  of  going  on  when  he 
knew  it  was  in  vain?  His  fellow 
herders  would  merely  laugh  at  him 
for  his  stupidity  in  falling  off  the 
bridge. 

Opportunity  came  so  seldom.  Now 
this  one  had  been  snatched  away 
from  him.  Turi  was  miserable.  His 
mind  tried  to  reach  out  towards 
other  thoughts  on  which  he  might 
rest,  but  there  were  none.  For  him 
there  could  be  nothing  at  all  until  he 
could  prove  that  he  was  no  coward. 

With  tortured  eyes  and  a  shrinking 
heart  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
village  and  set  back  across  the  way 
he  had  come.  Defeat.  Failure.  His 
whole  life  was  littered  with  just  that. 
A  strong  man  was  mightier  than  the 
circumstances  of  life  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Why,  then,  had  he  not 
been  able  to  make  of  his  life  what  he 
wanted  it  to  be? 

Turi  shook  his  head.  To  him  it 
seemed  that  he  could  not  be  to  blame, 
but  perhaps  he  was.  Perhaps  he  had 
not  made  the  most  of  opportunities 
that  came  to  him.  In  the  future  it 
should  be  different.  In  the  future 
he  would  understand  that  he  must 
overcome  every  obstacle  which  came 
his  way. 

Oh,  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
walk  across  that  bridge!  Why  had 
he  not  walked  under  it?  He  might 
have  known  that  it  would  be  slippery 
and  unsafe  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

However,  there  was  no  more  com- 
fort in  reproaching  himself  than 
there  was  in  holding  his  peace  and 
merely  continuing     upon     his     way. 
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Every  man  had  a  cross  to  bear.  Per- 
haps this  was  his,  that  he  must  live 
all  his  days  jeered  at  by  man. 

Turi  did  not  take  the  way  across 
the  tundra.  He  took  the  longer  way 
through  the  fir  forest,  for  here  the 
wind  did  not  blow  as  it  did  upon  the 
barren  snow  flats  of  the  pasture 
lands. 

As  Turi  entered  the  forest  he  put 
a  hand  upon  his  belt  to  ascertain  that 
the  knife  and  the  lariat  were  there. 
This  was  wolf  weather.  One  could 
never  be  certain  when  the  grey  legs 
would  sweep  down  from  their  moun- 
tain hide-outs. 

In  days  past  Turi  had  come  upon 
single  wolves  along  the  trail.  He  had 
always  delighted  in  meeting  them, 
for  his  skis  were  swift  and  his  legs 
were  certain.  But  he  had  no  desire 
today  to  meet  even  the  smallest 
wolf. 

Dusk  was  now  falling  and  the 
shadows  faded  into  the  uncertain  grey 
blue  mistiness  of  night.  Then  Turi 
heard  a  long  wail  which  broke  upon 
the  air.  He  stopped  to  listen 
Silence  again.  Had  it  been  only  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  spruce 
grove?  Perhaps.  Turi  pushed  on, 
but  again  the  cry  broke  upon  his 
ears.  It  was  a  strange  cry,  almost 
human. 

The  boy  raised  his  voice  and  joiked 
as  the  Lapps  do  when  they  fear  dan- 
ger. He  held  his  breath  again.  Now 
he  heard  distinctly.  It  was  a  human 
cry,  a  cry  for  help. 

Perhaps  someone  not  familiar  with 
the  country  had  lost  his  way  here  in 
the  strange  paths  that  wound 
through  the  forest.     Turi  turned  his 


skis  and  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  cry.  Suddenly  he  had  forgotten 
about  the  arm  that  hung  limply  at 
his  side. 

Again  the  cry  came.  It  was  more 
piercing  with  terror.  Mingled  with 
it  was  another  sound,  a  low  snarling 
that  sent  a  chill  into  the  heart  of  the 
berdboy. 

Then  suddenly  he  plunged  out 
upon  the  open  road.  It  was  worse 
than  he  had  feared.  A  wolf  pack  had 
attacked  a  sled  and  had  killed  the 
deer.  They  had  now  encirled  the 
driver  himself.  In  another  moment 
the  leader  would  leap  upon  him  and 
slit  his  throat  with  its  fangs.  The 
pack  would  be  upon  him  instantly  to 
suck  the  warm,  sweet  blood  from  his 
veins. 

Turi  forgot  self.  He  forgot  that 
his  arm  had  pained  him  so  terrifically 
that  he  had  turned  back  from  the 
thing  he  wanted  most  in  life.  Now 
he  could  think  only  of  the  man  who 
was  facing  a  horrible  death  before 
the  wolf  pack. 

Turi  cried  out  the  wild  wolf  call  of 
the  Lapps,  but  the  wolves  were  too 
maddened  with  the  scent  of  blood  to 
hear  anything.  From  his  belt  the 
herd  boy  snatched  the  lasso  of  deer- 
skin. He  raised  it  over  his  head.  A 
low  whirring  sound  cut  the  air,  but 
the  wolves  did  not  hear  it.  The  next 
moment  the  cord  of  deerskin  closed 
over  the  head  of  the  wolf  leader. 
With  a  jerk  of  the  hand  it  was 
tightened. 

The  wolf  suddenly  knew  that 
something  was  wrong.  It  sprang  in- 
to the  air  with  a  choked  growl  in  its 
throat.     The   next   instant    Turi   had 
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jerked  it  out  of  the  ring.  Tumbling 
oyer  and  over  again  in  the  snow  it 
was  jerked  along  to  a  spruce.  Turi 
cast  the  end  of  the  line  over  an 
overhanging  branch  and  hauled  the 
wolf  into  the  tree.  Its  own  struggles 
cracked  its  spine.  With  feverish  fin- 
gers Turi  undid  the  noose,  first  mak- 
ing sure  with  his  knife  that  the  wolf 
was  dead.  The  herdboy  then  turned 
to  face  the  rest  of  the  pack.  They 
had  seen  that  something  strange  had 
happened  to  their  leader.  They  were 
hanging  back,  watching  to  see  it  the 
strange  danger  that  smelled  of  deer- 
skin would  strike  again. 

Turi  raised  the  suoppans.  With 
utmost  ease  he  swung  it.  This  time 
a  sharp  pain  stabbed  at  his  brain, 
but  the  line  had  been  cast  now.  He 
changed  the  lasso  to  his  other  hand. 
Once  again  it  slipped  over  the  shag- 
gy shoulders  of  a  wolf,  and  once 
again  Turi  circled  about  a  tree  with 
it.  Now  the  wolves  had  seen  two 
dragged  away  from  their  pack  by  a 
slim  serpent  that  whistled  in  the  air. 
Like  shadows  they  melted  away  into 
the  forest  and  all  was  still  again  ex- 
cept for  the  frantic  struggles  of  the 
dying  wolf.  Turi  made  the  line  fast. 
When  the  struggles  had  ended  he 
drew  his  sheath  knife  again. 

The  man  whom  Turi  had  so  nar- 
rowly saved  sat  down  upon  the  prow 
of  the  sled  and  mopped  his  brow.  "I 
can't  see,"  he  said  brokenly,  "how  it 
happens  that  I  am  not  dead." 

Now  Turi  saw  that  the  other  man 
had  been  injured.  His  arm  was 
bleeding  profusely  and  had  stained 
bis  kapta.  "You  are  hurt,"  he  point- 
ed out. 


The  man  looked  wcnderingly  upon 
his  bleeding  arm.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
vaguely,  "yes,  so  I  am." 

"It  is  an  artery  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Turi.  Binding  his  lasso  about  the 
arm  of  the  other,  he  tightened  the 
knot  with  the  handle  of  his  sheath 
knife.  "You  must  leave  here,"  he 
said,  "you  must  leave  for  the  village 
at  once.  The  pack  will  smell  blood. 
They  will  track  you  down  when  the 
darkness  deepens." 

The  stranger  staggered  to  his  feet. 
"I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  about," 
he  stammered.  "They  killed  the 
deer." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  you  have  skis 
here,"  said  Turi,  pulling  them  out 
from  the  back  of  the  pulka.  "Get 
upon  them.  I  will  walk  with  you 
back  to  the  village  for  there  is  great 
danger  of  another  attack." 

Side  by  side  they  walked.  Neither 
man  said  a  word.  Turi's  arm  was 
now  commencing  to  throb  so  terrifi- 
cally that  he  had  no  desire  to  speak. 
When  they  reached  the  village  Turi 
said,  "You  are  here,  now.  I  will  turn 
back.  Night  is  falling  and  the  way 
is  long." 

"No,"  cried  the  other,  "you  must 
wait  until  I  have  spoken  to  the  doc- 
tor. Come  with  me  and  wait  for  me. 
I  r  have  something  important  to  say 
to  you  later." 

Turi  paused  for  a  moment.  He 
wondered  what  this  stranger  could 
possibly  say  to  him  that  was  impor- 
tant. The  only  thing  that  had  mat- 
tered to  him,  getting  to  herd  the 
king's  deer,  had  been  lost  to  him. 
That  was  all  he  had  wanted. 

"I  want  no  thanks  and  I  want  no 
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pay,"  he  declared.  "The  road  is  long 
and  the  wolves  are  many." 

"But  you  must  come,"  declared  the 
other  in  a  tone  of  one  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed.      * 

Turi  followed  behind  him  silently, 
opening  the  doctor's  door  to  him.  The 
stranger  strode  inside. 

"Well,  Solvig,"  said  the  doctor, 
"have  you  been  in  a  fight?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  reply,  "a  wolf 
fight.  If  this  young  fellow  hadn't 
come  along  I  would  have  been  sau- 
sage meat  by  now." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  arm.  "A 
severed  artery."  he  said.  "We  are 
going  to  need  to  call  on  you  again, 
young  fellow,"  he  said  to  Turi.  "Sit 
down.  I  think  you  will  have  to  hold 
here." 

Turi  moved  his  arm.  He  tried  to 
open  his  hand.  "I'm  afraid  I  can't," 
he  whispered,  and  his  lips  suddenly 
went  white  with  pain.  "Something 
is  wrong  with  my  arm." 

The  doctor  removed  the  outer  kap- 
ta  as  carfeully  as  he  could.  The  arm 
arm  had  swollen  dangerously.  The 
moment  he  touched  it  he  said,  "Your 
arm  is  broken,  young  man." 

"Broken?"  echoed  Turi.  "It  can't 
be."  Then  he  told  what  had  happen- 
ed to  him  that  afternoon.  "Had  it 
been  broken  I  could  never  have 
swung  the  suoppans  later,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  doctor  smiled  crookedly.  "You 
broke    the    bone    this    afternoon,"    he 


pointed  out,  'when  you  fell  off  the 
bridge,  but  it  was  not  a  complete 
break.  The  ctrain  of  what  happen- 
ed later  broke  it  as  completely  as  if 
it  had  been  sawed  in  twain.  Your 
arm  will  have  to  be  set  at  once." 

Turi  was  so  exhausted  when  the 
bone  was  finally  iet  that  the  world 
seemed  to  recede  from  him.  He  was 
very  glad  to  lie  down  and  close  his 
eyes.  As  he  lay  there,  he  was  only 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  doctor  and  his  other  pa- 
tient. 

"Well,  have  you  picked  out  all  the 
herders  that  are  needed  for  your 
farm?''  the  doctor  was  saying. 

"I  had  meant  to  hire  men  today," 
said  the  other,  "but  it  has  been 
snowing  so  heavily  all  day  no  man 
has  been  able  to  see  a  deer  even  a 
couple  of  rods  away.  However,"  he 
added,  "I  have  at  least  found  my 
head  herder." 

"The  boy?"  the  doctor  asked,  nod- 
ding towards   Turi. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "any  fellow 
who  has  the  grit  to  do  what  he  has 
done  today  has  the  kind  of  courage 
that  I  am  looking  for  in  a  head  herd- 
er." 

"No  doubt  about  that,"  replied  the 
ether.  A  peaceful  smile  came  upon 
Turi's  lips.  It  really  looked  as  if  he 
had  proven  his  worth  when  he  least 
expected  it.  The  world  was  not  such 
a  bad  place  after  all.  And  Turi 
went  quietly  to  sleep. 


Hating  people  is  like  burning  down  your  own  house  to  get 
rid  of  a  rat. — Selected. 
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OKLAHOMA'S  BLIND  SENATOR 
DISPLAYS  AMAZING  MEMORY 


(Our 

The  Senate's  remaining  blind  sen- 
ator— Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma 
— asked  for  and  received  the  seat  of 
the  late  Huey  Long  on  the  front  row 
in  the  chamber,  but  his  physical  han- 
dicap had  nothing  to  do  with  the  re- 
quest. 

The  white-haired,  distinguished, 
looking,  sightless  senator,  a  victim  of 
two  accidents  in  his  boyhood,  spurns 
any  such  aid.  Aside  from  relying  on 
the  arm  of  a  page  to  conduct  him  to 
and  from  the  capitol  and  his  offices, 
he  is  amazingly  self-sufficient.  Rath- 
er than  depend  on  Braille,  he  relies 
solely  on  what  is  read  to  him  to  keep 
up  on  current  happenings. 

Gore's  statistical  memory  is  re- 
markable. Once  in  the  Senate,  for 
example,  during  debate  on  a  finan- 
cial measure,  a  colleague  asked  for 
information  on  the  total  tax  burden 
of  the  American  people.  No  one 
could  give  it  offhand.  Gore  chanced 
into  the  chamber  in  time  to  hear  the 
question.  After  the  others  had  failed 
he  quietly  rose  and  from  memory  not 
only  gave  the  total,  but  broke  it 
down  into  federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal  taxes. 

Once  he  was  to  make  an  address  in 
Baltimore.  On  his  way  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  Washington,  it  occur- 
red to  him  he  should  include  in  his 
address  the  popular  vote  for  Presi- 
dent by  states  and  parties  back  to  the 
Cleveland  administration. 

He  stopped  at  a  news  stand  in  the 


Paper) 

station  and  bought  an  almanac.  Dur- 
ing the  less  than  an  hour's  ride,  a 
companion  read  him  these  figuree. 

By  the  time  he  mounted  the  plat- 
form to  speak,  he  had  committed  them 
to  memory  and  recalled  all  without 
a  single  error. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than 
his  command  of  figures  and  statistics 
is  his  knowledge  of  the  tremendous 
library  he  has  built  up  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  He  knows  the  lo- 
cation on  the  shelves  of  his  books 
and  can  either  go  himself  or  direct 
others  to  the  spot  where  a  volume, 
can  be  found. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  some- 
times more  often,  in  whatever  city 
he  may  be,  he  spends  an  hour  or  two 
browsing  with  a  companion  in  second 
hand  book  shops.  He'll  have  his 
companion  read  first  the  title  of  a 
book.  Like  as  riot  he'll  say  he  has 
that  one.  If  not,  then  the  title  page, 
the  table  of  contents  and  a  few 
paragraphs  of  the  opening  chapter 
is  read.  If  he  is  interested,  then  it  is 
set  aside  to  be  included  in  a  package 
perhaps  with  a  dozen  or  more  others 
to  be  sent  later  to  his  home  or  office. 

These  are  not  opened  until  he  gives 
the  word.  Often  he  has  asked  for  a 
book  bought  a  year  and  a  half  before. 

Mrs.  Gore,  his  personal  secretary, 
and  the  three  or  four  clerks  in  his 
office,  take  turns  reading  to  him. 
He  sits  in  a  specially-made  rocking 
chair  as  he  listens.. 
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He  never  dictates  a  speech  he  is  to  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  even  to  the 

deliver.     Supplied   with    all   the   data  exact  phrasing. 

he  wants   he   shuts   himself   up   in   a  He  attributes  his  faculties  of  mem- 
remote    place    for    hours    at    a    time.  ory  to  these  hours  of  seclusion. 
When  he  emerges  he  has  his  address 


WHEN  THE  REAPER  CHECKS  THEM  IN 

We  are  only  little  actors 

Here  upon  the  Stage  of  life, 

And  while  some  just  live  in  luxury, 

Yet  with  many  all  is  strife. 

And  the  strong  forget  the  weak  ones, 

And  by  so  doing,  commit  a  sin, 

Which  they'll  find  upon  the  records 

When  the  Reaper  checks  them  in. 

There  are  some  who  lose  their  bodies, 
Simply  for  the  greed  of  gold ; 
Others  strive  and  go  still  further, 
Lose,  perhaps,  their  precious  soul. 
Then  they  realize  their  failure 
As  they  think  what  might  have  been ; 
For  their  riches  count  as  nothing, 
When  the  Reaper  checks  them  in. 

When  the  book  of  life  is  opened, 
And  to  all  our  deeds  are  known; 
Then  the  verdict  will  confront  us, 
We  must  reap  what  we  have  sown. 
Some  would  want  to  live  life  over, 
To  blot  out  some  earthly  sin ; 
But  we  cannot  change  the  records 
When  the  Reaper  checks  us  in. 

So  let  us  live  in  such  a  manner, 
That  when  we  come  to  die, 
We  can  feel  we  have  a  future, 
In  that  home  beyond  the  sky. 
And  with  this  prayer  to  heaven — 
God,  forgive  me  of  my  sin 
As  I  leave  behind  the  cold  world, 
And  the  Reaper  checks  me  in. 

— George  H.  Marvin. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


A  new  two-inch  water  line  has  been 
extended  to  the  plant  beds  near  the 
dairy  barn.  This  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  Scarboro  and  his  boys. 

— o — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  I.  Parker,  of  At- 
lanta, visited  the  School  last  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Parker  was  principal  of 
school  at  this  institution  more  than 
twenty  years   ago. 

— o — 

The  members  of  our  outside  forces 
are  setting  out  trees  in  a  new  orchard. 
Fourteen  hundred  trees,  consisting 
of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  have 
been  transplanted  to  date. 

Mrs.  Alice  Watson,  a  case  worker 
employed  by  the  Oxford  Orphanage, 
while  investigating  applications  com- 
ing from  this  section  of  the  state, 
took  time  out  for  a  brief  visit  to  the 
School  last  Tuesday. 

A  recent  report  from  the  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gas- 
tonia,  states  that  Theodore  Rector, 
of  Cottage  No.  11,  who  was  taken  to 
that  institution  last  week,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  knee  infection.  The 
injured  member  was  treated  and 
placed  in  a  cast,  and  the  boy  is  now 
resting  very  comfortably. 

Taking  a  stroll  over  the  campus 
the  other  morning  we  noticed  quite 
a  number  of  little  boys  engaged  in 
flying  kites,  and  another  group  shoot- 
ing marbles.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  down  on  the  athletic  field 
we    saw  a  group  of    older  boys    and 


some  of  the  members  ox  the  staff  lim- 
bering up  their  arms  by  tossing  base- 
balls around.  These  are  sure  signs 
that  Spring  is  just  around  the  corn- 
er. 

— o — 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  II  Corinthians  4:1-10,  and  in  his 
talk  to  the  boys  on  "The  Glory  of 
Common  Place  Things,"  he  called 
special  attention  to  the  7th  verse, 
''But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earth- 
en vessels;  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood  told  a  story  of  a  group 
of  people  crossing  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Each  one  was  to  carry  some  vessel  for 
water.  Some  got  fine  brass  jars,  oth- 
ers had  jars  of  beautiful  porcelain, 
and  some  used  plain  pottery  vessels. 
As  they  traveled  in  the  intense  heat, 
the  water  in  the  brass  vessels  be- 
came tainted;  the  porcelain  vessels 
cracked,  permitting  the  water  to  leak 
out,  but  the  water  in  the  plain  earth- 
en vessels  kept  cool  and  sweet.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  most  simple  and  in- 
expensive things  of  life  are  so  often 
the  most  useful. 

When  Jesus  came  to  dwell  on  earth 
said  the  speaker,  God  •  could  have  se- 
lected any  palace  in  the  world  for  him 
to  have  been  born  in,  but  chose  a  low- 
ly  stable  instead.  Not  far  away  was 
King  Herod,  living  in  a  magnificent 
palace,  who.,  if  he  had  been  told  that 
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a  child  was  being  born  in  a  nearby 
stable,  and  that  child's  name  would 
outlive  his  own,  would  have  laughed 
in  scorn.  Jesus  glorified  the  common 
place.  Nazareth,  a  little  community 
of  ill-fame,  was  selected  as  the  home 
of  his  childhood. 

The  speaker  further  stated  that  Je- 
sus could  have  selected  a=  his  helpers 
great  men  of  his  time.  They  could 
have  lived  in  luxurious  homes.  But 
instead  he  walked  by  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee and  called  fishermen,  a  tax  col- 
lector, and  others  from  lowly  stations 
in  lice,  so  that  all  classes  of  men 
might  consider  themselves  included  in 
his  invitation — "Come  unto  me  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  Christ  started 
with  the  lowly  in  order  that  all  men 
might  be  lifted  on  high  to  glory. 

King  Herod,  perhaps,  had  fine  gal- 
ley ships  on  the  sea  but  Christ  used 
the  small  boats  that  smelled  of  fish. 
Tho^e  shores  and  vessels  today  are 
glorified  because  Jesus  once  stood  on 
them. 

Jesus  saw  the  beauty  of  the  great- 
er things  of  life,  said  the  speaker,  but 
so  often  he  took  the  common  place 
things  such  as  pottery,  a  sparrow, 
farthing,  etc.,  for  his  examples  or  il- 
lustrations. 

A  shepherd's  occupation  was  a  very 


common  calling  of  that  day,  but  Je- 
sus glorified  the  occupation  by  saying, 
"I  am  the  good  shepherd  and  know 
my  sheep." 

Childhood  was  glorified  by  Christ. 
At  that  time  when  a  child  was  born, 
the  father  had  the  right  to  say  wheth- 
er the  child  should  live  or  be  cast 
aside  to  die.  Jesus  blessed  little  chil- 
dren and  called  them  unto  him.  Some 
great  men  of  the  past  have  left  great 
tombs  or  monuments  to  their  memory, 
but  Jesus  left  a  simple  supper  of 
bread  and  wine,  with  the  words, 
"This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

Christ  even  glorified  the  cross,  the 
instrument  of  his  death.  Death  on 
the  cross  was  then  considered  the 
most  horrible  and  disgraceful,  but  be- 
cause Jesus  died  there  for  us,  we  can 
say  that  we  love  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross,"  which  represents  Jesus'  great 
sacrifice. 

Christ  glorified  common  place  men 
by  calling  as  his  disciples,  rough 
simple-hearted  men  whom  he  made 
the  saints  of  their  time.  He  is  still 
doing  the  same  today,  calling  men 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and 
ail  about  us  we  can  see  his  image 
reflected  in  the  every  day  things  of 
cur  lives. 


A  little  said,  and  truly  said 

Can  deeper  thanks  impart 
Than  hosts  of  words  that  reach  the  head 

But  never  reach  the  heart. 


— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY 

(NOTE :    Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  timies  boy  has  bten  on 
Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


First    Grade 

—A— 
John  Drum 
Bert  Ferguson 
George  McManus 
George  Shaver 
Lawrence  Tew  2 

— B— 
Henry  Abernathy 
Second  Grade 

—A— 
John  Green 
Paul  Rhodes 
Richard  Sprinkle 

— B— 
Ted  Hicks 
Troy  Powell 

Third  Grade 

— A— 
Jewell  Barker 
William  Corn 
Eugene  Green 
James  Hare  2 
Charles  Lewis  2 
Warner  Peach  2 

— B— 

Claude  Ashe 

Walter  Cooper 

Norwood  Glasgow 

Fourth  Grade 
* 

Fifth  Grade 

— A— 
Vernon  Lamb 
Thomas  Little 
James  Young 

— B— 
Clarence  Anderson 
Everett  Bell 


Perry   Harvel 
Ellis   White 

Sixth  Grade 

— A— 
James  Boyce 
Wiley  Crawford 
Basil  Johson 
Hansel  Pate 
Boyd   Strickland 

— B— 

John  Capps 
James   Causey 
Marvin  Edwards  2 
Charles  Freeman 
Glenn  Jenkins 
Joseph    Johnson 
Clarence   King 
Carl   Mabry 
Frank  Wakefield. 
Seventh   Grade 
— A— 
Vernon  Bass 
William    Goodson 
Arthur    Greer 
Thomas  Hudson 
Claudius  Pickett 
Barney   Watson 
F.  M.  Younger 

— B— 
James  Bell 
Charles  Bowman 
Alvis  Browning 
Stacy  Long 
Warren '  Medlin 
Thomas  McCausley 
Jennings  Norris 
Richard  Wilder 


(*)     Due  to  a  change  in  the  teaching  staff,  there  is  no  report  for  month 
of  February. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  March  1,  1936 

ThP  fio-ure  nreceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
halbee/on  HonofRolf,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 

RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(13)   Arthur   Boyette  13 

(2)  James   Causey  10 
(30   William  Dillon  10 

(3)  Craig  Mundy  9 
(13)    Richard    Sullivan  13 

COTTAGE   No.   1 
(2)    William   Goodson  10 

(4)  Claude   McLaughlin  7 
Jack  Norris 

(13)   Millard  Owtnby  13 
Jerome  Warren  3 
James  White  6 

(2)  Eugene  Whitt  10 
Preston    Yarborough  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William  Byrd 
Grover  Duncan  2 
Warren  Godfrey  5 

(3)  Clyde  A.  Kivett  9 
Wilson   Myrick  6 
Oscar  Roland  3 

(2)    Boyd  Strickland  5 
(5)   Barney  Watson  5 

John  Whitaker 

Myron  Whitman  5 

Newland  Wilson  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Robert  Batson  4 
Jewell  Barker  2 

(5)  Howard    Cook  5 
Norwood    Glasgow  4 
Marcellus    Gurganus  9 
Jesse  Holleman  7 
Kenneth  Raby  6 
George    Shaver  2 
Charles  Vanhoy  6 

(2)   Harvey  Watson  7 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Roland  Davis  4 

(6)  William  Hill  9 


Lyle  Hooper  6 
Ralph   Johnson  10 
Richard  Mills  6 
Robert  Mims  3 
Joseph   McPherson  8 
Clyde  Reece  8 
Richard  Spirnkle  8 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Marvin  Adams  2 

(4)  Bert   Ferguson  8 
Jack  Gunter 
Arthur  Greer 

(5)  William  Hare  10 
Robert   Worthington  9 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(5)    Fletcher  Castlebury  11 

(2)  Talmage  Dautrey  7 
(4)    Charlton  Henry  8 

(3)  Vernon   Hubbard  5 
(3)   Ray  Laramore  8 
(3)    Joseph  Sanford  7 
(2)   James  Stepp  7 

(2)    John    Talbert  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(8)   Archie   Castlebury  11 

James  Corn  7 

Fred   Dysen  3 
(6)   John  Elliott  9 

James  Finley  5 

(6)  Emerson   Frazier  11 
(13)    Caleb  Hill  13 

(2)   Perry   Harvel  9 
Lewis  Parker  8 
Thurman    Robertson  4 
Floyd  Watkins  2 
Douglas  Wilkes  9 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(7)  Lloyd  Banks  7 

(13)   Letcher   Castlebury  13 
(2)    Harry  Flo  we  5 
Clay  Smith 
Charles  Webb 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Eugene    Alexander  8 

(4)  Alvis  Browining  9 
Charles  Crotts  7 
Esker    Childress  5 

(12)   Randolph   Davis  12 

(3)  Charles   Freeman  8 
(3)    C.   D.   Grooms  7 
(8)   Woodfin  Fowler  10 

Theodore   Hodgson  8 

(5)  Hoyett  Hudson  9 
Frank  Hall  9 

(2)  Thomas    McCausley  7 

(3)  Richard  Wrenn  8 

COTTAGE  No.   10 
(No   Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE   No.   11 
Charles   Bryant 
(2)    Charles    Bowman  8 

(4)  Everett  Bell  10 

(3)    Edward    Carpenter  8 
Dewey   Freeman  7 

(2)  Robert    Farmer  6 
David  Hodge  7 

(3)  James   Montford  7 
(2)   John   Uptegrove  5 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
Earl   Atwood  11 
(2)   Joseph  Cox  3 

(2)  Frank  Dickens  5 

(3)  Vance  Dameron  5 

(4)  Bernard    Griffin  8 
(2)   Alfred  Holleman  7 
(2)   Basil  Johnson  5 


(2)    Edward  Lockamy  9 
(2)    Frank  Lewis  7 
June  Malone  3 
Glenn  O'Quinn  9 

(2)  Andrew    Powell  9 
Lonnie  Slone  10 
William    Stevens  2 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Boyd  Baker  4 
Monte  Beck  3 
Joseph   Brown  2 
Neil    Collins  5 
Erwin  Medlin  4 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(6)    Clarence    Ashburn  10 
Curtis   Coleman  5 
Allen   Davis*  7 

(4)  Leamcn  Finch  6 
Doyle  Holder 

(3)  Hubert   Jones  9 

(2)  James  Kirk  6 

(5)  J.  C.  Mobley  9 
Berry  Rogers  5 

COTTAGE   No,   15 
Robert  Alexander  5 

(3)  Henry    Abernathy  6 
(3)   John  Caddell  11 

(3)    Montford    Glassgow  9 
George   Hill  6 
Edward   Murray  2 
George  McManus  11 
(3)    Marvin    Malcom  1 
(2)    Frank    Wakefeild  8 
(2)   Richard    Wilder  7 


Some  men  have  never  known  the  thrill  that  comes  with  earn- 
ing their  first  honest  dollar ;  the  mighty  help  that  comes  from 
having  the  confidence  of  a  little  child;  the  sense  of  power 
comes  with  doing  a  really  unselfish  thing,  and  not  being  found 
that  comes  from  mastering  oneself;  the  exhilaration  that 
out ;  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  acting  generously  to- 
ward an  enemy. — Sunshine  Magazine. 
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I  WHO?                        I 

A  A 

*  .                                                                                * 

t  Who  can  watch  the  sun  rise,                                    * 

f  Reaching  golden  fingers  into  a  rosy  glow;         f 

$  Or  see  a  tiny  seedlet                                                % 

%  Burst  through  the  earth  and  grow;                         j 

J  And  see  all  things  that  live  and  breathe                 t 

%  Upon  this  land  we  trod,                                             * 

$  Where  seasons  change  and  Christmas  comes         |l 

j  And  say  there  is  no  God?                                       % 

♦  * 

A  A 

*  — Rena  James  Gleason.         * 

A  A 

A  A 

A  A 

A  * 
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A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HEAVEN 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  how  Ireland  got  it's  name? 
I'll  tell  you  so  you'll  understand  from  whence  old  Ireland  came. 
No  wonder  that  we're  proud  of  that  dear  land  across  the  sea, 
For  here's  the  way  me  dear  old  mother  told  the  tale  to  me: 

Shure,  a  little  bit  of  Heaven  fell  from  out  the  sky  one  day, 

And  nestled  on  the  ocean  in  a  spot  so  far  away; 

And  when  the  angels  found  it, 

Shure  it  looked  so  sweet  and  fair, 

They  said  suppose  we  leave  it,  for  it  looks  so  peaceful  there; 

So  they  sprinkled  it  with  star  dust  just  to  make  the  shamrocks  grow : 

'Tis  the  only  place  you'll  find  them  no  matter  where  you  go: 

Then  they  dotted  it  with  silver, 

To  make  it's  lakes  so  grand, 

And  when  they  had  it  finished  shure  they  called  it  Ireland. 

'Tis  a  dear  old  land  of  fairies  and  of  wondrous  wishing  wells; 

And  no  where  else  on  God's  green  earth  have  they  such  lakes  and  dells ! 

No  wonder  that  the  angels  loved  it's  Shamrock  bordered  shore, 

'Tis  a  little  bit  of  Heaven,  and  I  love  it  more  and  more. 

— J.  Keirn  Brennan. 


ARTCRAFT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the-  country's  leading  newspapers,  not  many  days  ago, 
published  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  skilled  labor. 
The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply. 

iThis  thought  leads  us  to.  observe  that  there  is  urgent  need  of 
stressing  manual  training  in  many  of  our  schools  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  now  the  case.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  many 
of  our  schools  are  not  destined  to  reach  the  classics,  and  many  leave 
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school  before  they  reach  that  goal,  and  all  they  can  hope  to  attain 
is  a  common  school  education.  If  vocational  craftmanship  can 
be  worked  between  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  the  pupil  will 
be  better  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  as  without  it,  he  would  be  a 
waif  on  the  ocean  of  life. 

Vocational  guidance  is  both  an  educational  movement  and  a  clini- 
cal technique.  The  guidance  point  of  view  has  developed  out  of  the 
child  study  movement,  the  recognition  of  industrial  differences  in 
psychology  and  remedial  effort  to  retain  rather  than  confine  all 
forms  of  social  maladjustment. 

By  the  proper  improvement  of  time  in  crafts  instruction  the  ap- 
prentice of  mechanic  art  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge 
that  will  enable  him,  when  he  arrives  at  manhood,  to  take  a  respec- 
table stand  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  full  blaze 
of  a  collegiate  education — and  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  at 
the  start,  because  he  is  much  better  stocked  with  common  informa- 
tion, without  which  a  man  is  a  poor  helpless  animal. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  an  abundance  of  material,  and 
with  the  proper  equipment,  hopes  to  turn  out  efficient  young  arti- 
sans for  the  uplifting  and  upbuilding  of  industry,  society  and  the 
State.— J.  A.  R. 


THE  DRIFTING  YEARS 

Tides  don't  wait!  Centuries  don't  wait!  Neither  do  cycles — 
cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression.  Always  have  they  occurred — 
always  will  they  come  again.  Somewhere  in  the  Good  Book  (that 
too  few  of  us  ever  read)  is  an  absorbing  story  of  Joseph  who  "wore 
a  coat  of  many  colors." 

The  Industry  and  Labor  Magazine  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Joseph  was  the  first  forecaster  of  cycles.  He  said  something  about 
"seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine."  From  that 
far-off  time  of  the  picturesque  Egyptians  there  has  come  to  pass 
many  "years  of  plenty  and  many  years  of  famine."  The  story  of 
civilization  shows  that  the  average  between  good  and  bad  times 
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averaged  about  seven  years.  Joseph  may  have  worn  a  coat  of  many 
colors  but  he  spoke  wisdom. 

We,  of  today,  knew  that  this  financial  and  economic  disaster  was 
pending,  but  like  the  Sabines  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  ficitious  and 
Nero,  we  sowed  to  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

Why  go  round  laying  the  blame  on  any  particular  person  for  the 
night  of  trouble  which  has  been  upon  us  ?  Why  not  place  the  blame 
squarely  where  it  belongs  ? — againt  greed,  avarice,  crooked  dealing, 
foolish  investments,  and  the  penchant  for  living  beyond  our  means. 

Let  us  go  back  to  yesterday  and  the  simple  virtues  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers ;  let  us  quit  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the  Jones" !  Let 
us  be  square  with  ourselves,  first,  and  then  prove  square  and  clean 
with  all  others, 

There  are  certain  laws  which  are  immutable — unchanging  as  the 
eternal  stars.  Wrong  may  seem  to  triumph,  right  to  be  defeated 
— but  the  gravitation  of  eternal  justice  is  towards  the  Throne  of 
God.— J.  A.  R, 


AS  TO  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

The  recent  movement  towards  greater  safety  in  traffic  is  one  of 
merit  and  demands  the  close  attention  of  every  person,  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  a  car  driver.  Up  to  date  the  bulk  of  the  discussion  has 
been  directed  at  reckless  or  drunken  drivers,  and  those  who  per- 
sistently "take  a  chance." 

You  may,  at  almost  any  hour  and  on  any  day,  visit  any  city 
traffic  intersection  and  observe  able-bodied,  active  young  men  and 
women  who  stroll  casually  and  nonchalantly  through  busy  pedes- 
trian lanes,  looking  neither  to  right  or  left,  as  though  the  world 
should  come  to  a  stop  in  their  regal  presence.  Such  people  create 
just  as  much  of  a  traffic  hazard  as  the  reckless  driver  and  their 
actions  will  ultimately  lead  to  traffic  disasters,  for  which  compe- 
tent and  careful  drivers  will  be  blamed. 

Or  you  may  traverse  the  residential  portions  of  any  city  and  ob- 
serve dozens  of  chidren,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  six  years,  us- 
ing the  pavements,  or  streets,  for  a  playground.     They  are  also 
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potential  factors  in  the  disasters  of  the  day.  They,  too,  are  in- 
viting tragedy  in  the  form  of  aeatn  or  injury  by  cars  tnrougn  no 
fault  of  the  driver.* 

If  traffic  officers  would  be  as  liberal  with  "tickets"  for  the  jay- 
walker downtown,  and  for  the  parents  of  children  who  continually 
infest  our  streets,  as  they  are  with  car  drivers,  one  of  the  problems 
of  traffic  safety  would  be  speedily  solved. — J.  A.  R. 


STICK  TO  YOUR  LAST 

Agricultural  cooperation  is  an  indefinite  term. 

But  basically  it  means  the  selling  of  farm  products  through  farm- 
er-owned  and  controlled  central  organizations.  This  is  sound  co- 
operation, based  on  definite  business  principles  of  proven  worth, 
that  can  do  a  great  deal  for  farm  prosperity  and  stability. 

But  where  it  is  distorted  to  tempt  farmers  into  fields  which  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  farming,  Old  Man  Trouble  has  things  his 
own  way.  Failure — expensive,  ruinous  failure — is  usually  the  re- 
sult. And  the  unhappy  example  of  such  a  failure  endangers  the 
whole  farm  co-operative  movement,  the  true  purpose  of  which  is 
to  improve  farm  production  and  sales  methods. 

"Stick  to  your  last"  applies  to  industrialists,  shop-keepers,  farm- 
ers and  everyone  else,  as  well  as  the  shoemaker.  Experiments  in 
somebody  else's  business  are  almost  inevitable  a  short  cut  to  bank- 
ruptcy.— J.  A.  R. 


OLD  MEN'S  DOLLARS 

It  has  been  said — and  this  is  a  statement  that  will  bear  repeti- 
tion— that  the  problem  faced  by  everyone  is  "to  get  an  old  man's 
dollars  out  of  a  young  man's  pocketbook — and  keep  them  out." 

In  other  words,  the  perfect  investment  program  is  one  which 
permits  us  to  put  away  a  part  of  our  income  during  the  years  when 
dollars  are  relatively  easy  to  earn,  against  the  day  when  they  are 
difficult  or  impossible  to  earn — and  to  do  this  with  perfect  safety- 

That  is  where  life  insurance  steps  in,  as  about  the  best  possible 
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investment  for  a  man  of  average  means.  Can  you  save  five,  ten, 
twenty  dollars  a  month  now?  Life  insurance  will  take  those  sav- 
ed dollars,  invest  them  as  safely  as  is  humanly  possible,  make 
them  appreciate — and  return  them  to  you  when  you  need  them 
most.  Millions  of  young  and  middle-aged  men,  looking  at  the 
tragic  examples  of  old  men  who  have  outlived  their  earning  power 
without  savings,  and  must  subsist  through  charity  or  the  doles  of 
relatives,  are  taking  advantage  of  what  life  insurance  offers. 
They  are  making  sure  that  young  men's  dollars  will  find  their  way 
into  old  men's  pockets. — J.  A.  R. 


A  WORLD  OF  TRUTH 

A  father  once  said  to  his  son,  and  reminded  the  son  of  the  same 
ting  again  and  again:  "If  you  want  to  be  successful,  my  son, 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  successful  men.  Associate  with  success- 
ful men,  live,  breathe,  think  success  and  success  will  be  yours." 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  that  advice.  "As  a  man  thinketh, 
so  is  he."  If  you  think  failure  you  are  a  failure.  If  you  think 
success  you  are  a  success.  Whatever  is  in  your  mind  is  written 
indelibly  on  your  face.  How  many  men  do  you  know  that  are 
failures.  They  do  not  have  to  tell  you.  It  is  in  their  face,  their 
epression,  the  hang  of  their  shoulders,  the  shuffling  slowness  of 
their  gait. 

But  the  successful  friend  of  yours,  how  different.  The  sparkle 
of  his  eye ;  the  smile  on  his  face ;  the  erect  body ;  shoulders  thrown 
back;  cheerful  greeting  chock  full  of  confidence;  the  quick  alert 
pace  he  sets  his  strides  down  the  street.  To  look  at  him  is  to 
know  that  he  is  a  success  and  yet  he  may  not  be  as  yet  the  winner 
of  the  cash  reward. 

But  he  is  thinking  success — he  is  mingling  with  and  following 
men  who  are  successful — and  that  man  will  eventually  be  a  suc- 
cess because  he  will  not  accept  anything  short  of  success. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


(Scanning  the  newspapers,  I  have  concluded  to  use  my  space  this  week  in 
noting  the  unusual  in  print,  found  scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  a  chapter 
of  peculiarities. — Old  Hurrygraph.) 

ODDITIES  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  men  were  arrested  in  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  for  stealing  a  funeral 
wreath  from  the  door  of  a  house. 
— o — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Boyle,  Appleton,  Wis., 
grows  her  own  coffee  in  her  vegeta- 
ble garden.  Last  year  she  harvested 
about  25  pounds. 

— o — 

O.  C.  Towel,  G.  0.  Towel,  and  O.  C. 
Towel,  Jr.,  are  all  employed  in  a 
towel  mill  at  Kannapolis,  the  towel 
town  of  North  Carolina. 

Defendant  in  an  alimony  suit  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  told  the  court  that 
his  wife  once  served  him  boiled 
automobile  inner  tubes  for  dinner. 

— o — 
William  H.  Warren,  64,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  twice  married,  is  the  father  of 
42  children,  including  13  sets  of 
twins.  Thirty-one  of  the  children 
are  living. 

The  mercury  well  below  zero,  a 
thief  broke  into  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roswell  Stephens,  both  87,  of 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  and  stole  all  the 
coal  they  had  been  able  to  purchase 
during  the  cold  wave.  Mr.  Stephens 
is  blind  and  his  wife  is  an  invalid. 


John  Eddy,  76,  Linton,  Ind.,  retired 
coal  miner,  hasn't  had  a  drink  of 
water  since  1895.  He  restricts  his 
drinking  to  tea,  coffee  and  milk,  be- 
lieving they  are  better  for  him. 
— o — 

A  sheep,  nuzzling  so  close  to  a 
water  heater  that  its  wool  was  set  on 
fire,  starting  a  blaze  which  destroyed 
two  buildings  owned  by  Emil  Fink, 
at  Arcadia,  Wis. 

Kyle  Wheelus,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
recently  made  an  82-mile  golf  drive. 
His  ball  landed  in  an  airplane  which 
was  flying  low.  The  pilot  discovered 
it  when  he  reached  Huston. 
— o — 

Fleeing  from  Riverside,  Cal.,  with 
police  in  pursuit,  George  Waller 
"thumbed"  a  ride.  The  driver  of  the 
car  was  deputy  sheriff  Stephen 
Lynch,  who  took  Waller  to  jail. 

— o — 
When  Etta  Mae  Lawson,  42,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  went  to  get  a  marriage 
license  to  marry  William  M.  Parker, 
she  took  along  her  former  husband, 
Earl  W.  Duncan,  as  a  witness. 

— o — 
Four    years    ago    Elmer    Tabor,   of 
Coldwater,    Mich.,    fractured    his    toe 
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when  he  kicked  a  cow  whieh  had 
swished  its  tail  in  his  face.  The  in- 
jury never  healed,  and  the  toe  had  to 
be  amputated  recently. 

— o — 
A  victim  of  somnambulism,  Sonny 
Cheech,  11,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.  tum- 
bled over  a  banister  the  other  night 
while  walking  in  his  sleep  and  fell  30 
feet.  No  bones  were  broken,  and 
Sonny  didn't  know  about  it  until 
next  morning. 

For  rescuing  his  18-month-old 
brother  from  a  tunnel  in  a  blazing 
haystack,  the  American  Legion  at 
Payson,  Utah,  has  presented  Roy 
Lundell,  4,  a  gold  medal  and  a  scroll 
of  honor. 


him  to   a  hospital  for   treatment  for 
lacerations  and  bruises. 

— o — 
Advised  by  physicians  to  take  icy 
baths,  Mrs.  Peter  La  Londe,  of  East 
Jordan,  Mich.,  goes  to  Lake  Charle- 
voix every  day  for  her  dip.  Even 
when  the  thermometer  read  13  below 
the  other  day,  Mrs.  La  Londe  follow- 
ed out  the  perscription. 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  dig  the  next  one 
for  myself,"  joked  John  Voelsang  to 
a  companion  after  he  had  finished 
digging  a  grave  in  a  cemetery  in 
Buffalo,  New  York.  He  began  dig- 
ging. Suddenly  he  toppled  over  in 
the  excavation.  He  was  dead  as  the 
result  of  a  heart  attack. 


While  her  son,  the  Rev.  Wilfred 
Aldridge,  is  in  Florida,  Mrs.  George 
Aldridge,  76-year  old  evangelist, 
has  taken  over  his  pulpit  in  the 
Methodist  church  at  East  Hampton, 
New  York. 

— o — 

Going  into  his  bathroom,  C.  E. 
Collett,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  found  the 
bathtub  full  of  flames.  Firemen  dis- 
covered a  gas  line  leak  that  let  the 
gas  seep  into  the  tub  outlet.  A  small 
stove  had  ignited  the  gas  coming 
from  the  leak. 


The  doubtful  honor  of  being  the 
victim  of  the  strangest  accident  re- 
ported in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  a  year 
was  Fred  Scott.  As  he  pumped  up  a 
tire  on  his  automobile,  the  rim  flew 
off,  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  sent 


In  payment  for  his  sandwich,  Carl 
Dove,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  0.,  offered  a 
handful  of  pennies  and  thereby  put 
himself  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  A 
policeman  heard  of  the  incident  and 
arrested  him  for  robbing  a  meat 
market  from  which  436  pennies  had 
been   stolen. 

— o — 

Outside  a  grocery  store  in  Cam- 
bridge City,  Ind.,  which  had  been 
robbed,  a  mongrel  dog  waited 
patiently  almost  a  week  for  the  re- 
turn of  its  master.  The  dog  was 
finally  recognized  as  Eugene  Stoehr's. 
Stoehr  was  arrested  and  confessed 
robbing  the  store  and  ownership  of 
the  dog. 


A  sneeze,  not  talk,  is  the  basis  of 
this  barber  story.       B.  C.  Baker  was 
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shaving  a  customer  in  his  shop  in 
Lepanto,  Ark.,  when  the  customer 
gave  so  lusty  a  sneeze  that  Baker 
suffered  three  broken  ribs  when  he 
toppled  to  the  floor.  The  customer 
was  unhurt. 

— o — 
When  he  fell    into  a  mill  pond    the 
cries  of  William  Griffin,  10,  of  Jack- 


son, Mich.,  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  his  brother  and  friend,  who 
were  walking  on  the  ice.  They  did 
reach  a  horse  tied  to  a  tree  near  the 
pond.  The  horse's  whinnying  and 
jumping  caused  the  two  boys  to  look 
back,  see  William's  plight  and  rescue 
him. 


"It  is  far  better  to  admit  ignorance  than  to  display  it." 


JOHN  BUNYAN 


By  Rev.  S.  Dryden  Phelps 

John  Bunyan  is  a  sort  of  a  mira-  Milton;  in  philosophy, 
cle.  In  whatever  light  we  consider 
him,  from  whatever  point  we  view 
him,  he  stands  before  us  as  a  per- 
petual marvel.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  striking  contrasts  which  his  life 
and  character  present — at  his  strug- 
gles and  triumphs,  at  the  power  of 
his  genius  and  the  influence  of  his 
piety,  at  the  fruit  of  his  labors  as  a 
preacher  and  an  author,  at  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  during 
his  lifetime,  and  the  increasing  glory 
of  his  posthumous  fame — from  each 
observation  and  every  survey,  the 
humble  tinker  of  Elstow  and  the  im- 
mortal writer  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, is  one  of  the  wonders  of  hu- 
man history  and  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Bunyan  is  no  more  a  common 
man  than  Niagara  is  a  common 
waterfall — than  the  Alps  are  ordina- 
ry mountains.  Preeminent  in  the 
region  of     poetry  stand     Homer  and 


Plato  and 
Newton;  in  theology,  Augustine  and 
Edwards ;  in  Christian  philanthropy, 
Howard  and  Judson;  in  patriotism, 
Hampden  and  Washington;  among 
preachers,  Whitefield  and  Robert 
Hall;  among  warriors,  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  But  none  of  these 
was  greater  in  his  sphere  and  influ- 
ence than  was  Bunyan  in  his.  How- 
ever slow  and  reluctant  critics  and 
scholars  were  to  acknowledge  his 
genius  and  worth,  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  admit  them  both. 
Macaulay  observes,  in  his  History  of 
England,  that  "Bunyan  is,  indeed,  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as 
Demon  sthenes  is  the  first  of  orators, 
or  Shakespeare  the  first  of  drama- 
tists. Other  allegorists  have  shown 
equal  ingenuity,  but  no  other  allegor- 
ist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  ob- 
jects of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love." 
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SAINT  PATRICK  AND  THE  EMERALD 

ISLE 

(Selected) 

Saint  Patrick  the  patron  saint  of  rick  freed  Ireland  of  its  vermin;  one 
Ireland,  lived,  as  nearly  as  history  old  serpent  resisted,  but  Saint  Pat- 
is  able  to  tell  us,  from  about  the  year      rick   overcame   it   by   cunning.        He 

made  a  box  and  invited  the  serpent 
to  enter  it,  but  the  reptile  objected, 
saying  it  was  too  small.  Saint  Pat- 
rick insisted  it  was  quite  large 
enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  after 
long  contention,  the  serpent  entered 
it  to  prove  its  case,  when  Saint  Pat- 
rick closed  down  the  lid,  and  threw 
the  box  into  the  sea.  The  legend 
states  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  are 
made  by  the  writhings  of  this  ser- 
pent, and  the  noise  of  the  sea  is  that 
of  the  serpent  imploring  Saint  Pat- 
rick to  release  it. 

They  were  a  sturdy  upright  people, 


389  to  he  year  463.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  carried  to  Ire- 
land as  a  slave  of  a  wealthy  Druid. 
It  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision 
that  he  should  make  his  escape, 
which  he  did,  returning  to  Ireland 
as  a  missionary  fourteen  years  later. 
The  magic  of  the  Druid  priests  had 
made  little  impression  upon  him  and 
he  espoused  Christianity  as  the  one 
true  religion  worthy  of  mankind.  He 
labored  spreading  the  gospel  in  Ire- 
land for  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
years,  dying  with  the  blessings  of 
all  the  Christian  people  of  the  coun- 


try upon  his  head.     He  lived  a  most      these  converts  of  Saint  Patrick,  and 


noble  and  holy  life,  enduring  the 
most  severe  hardships  and  discour- 
agements, but  through  wisdom,  per- 
sistance,  faith,  and  a  divinely  cheer- 
ful spirit,  conquered  all  obstacles, 
and  converted  Ireland  to  Christiani- 
ty. Historically  significant  is  the 
fact,  that  fostered  by  the  zeal  of 
this  great  teacher,  the  Irish,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  devel- 
oped the  most  advanced  schools  in 
all  Europe,  and  kept  alive  both 
learning  and  Christianity,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  perished  in  many 
regions. 

Perhaps  the  most  well-known  tra- 


their  descendants  have  ably  carried 
on  the  splendid  example  set  for  them 
by  their  forefathers  so  long  ago.  The 
legend  just  sketched  above  '■  attests 
well  to  the  imaginative  qualities  of 
the  race.  All  English  literature, 
shot  through  and  through  as  it  is, 
with  the  varying  tints  of  racial  char- 
acteristics, has  gained  immeasurably 
by  the  imagination  of  the  Celt.  Irish 
•wit,  humor,  and  general  good  cheer 
would  doubtless  by  many  be  accorded 
the  greatest  gift  of  this  people  to 
civilization.  But  though  these  char- 
acteristics are  not  to  be  underated, 
it   is   well   worth   our  time   to   list   a 


ditions   of    Saint   Patrick   is   that    of  few    of  the    more    tangible    contribu- 

his  encounter  with  the  serpent,  wheh  tions  of  the  Celt  to  civilization, 

follows  below:  By  the  fourth   and   fifth   centuries 

According  to  tradition,   Saint  Pat-  Ireland    had    become    the    heiress    to 
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the  classical  and  theological  learning 
of  the  western  empire.  Her  sons 
carried  Christianity  and  the  new  hu- 
manism over  Great  Britian  and  the 
continent.  From  the  old  records  may 
be  obtained  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  Irish  scholars  who  went  forth  in 
these  times  to  spread  the  Gospel  and 
learning.  There  were  150  of  them  in 
Germany  of  whom  36  were  martyrs; 
45  in  Gaul  with  6  martyrs;  30  in 
Belgium;  44  in  England;  13  in  Italy 
and  8  martyrs  in  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. They  founded  in  all  over  one 
hundred  monasteries  of  Ireland  it- 
self. 

In  the  comparatively  recent  reviv- 
al of  interest  in  Gaelic  literature  it 
has  been  commonly  admitted  by  the 
critics  of  the  world,  that  these  an- 
cient Irish  sagas  are  comparable  to 
the  epics  of  Homer  in  vast  sweep  of 
conception,  in  characterization,  and 
in  the  heroic  exploits  of  warriors, 
coupled  with  the  tender  emotional 
life  of  the  women  pictured.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  "Tain  bo  Gualn- 
ge" — the  Gaulnge  Cattle  Raid.  Of 
these  sagas  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
"that  they  deserve  to  be  translated 
and  adapted  so  as  to  become  a  fa- 
miliar household  part  of  that  litera- 
ture which  all  the  English  speaking 
people  possess  in  common,  cannot  be 
denied."  In  world  literature,  Will- 
iam Butler  Yeats,  John  Synge,  George 


Bernard  Shaw,  and  Eugene  O'Neill 
are  outstanding  examples  of  superb 
literary  workmanship  in  their  res- 
pective fields. 

Irish  melody  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  require  mention.  Particu- 
larly interesting  is  that  in  an  old 
collection  called  "Old  Irish  Folk  Mu- 
sic And  Songs"  may  be  found  the 
airs  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Dix- 
ie" both  of  which  were  known  in  Ire- 
land long  before  they  became  popu- 
lar in  America. 

In  all  the  cultural  aspects  in  the 
held  of  knowledge,  in  short,  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  Celtic 
contribution  has  been  rich.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  gold  and  sil- 
ver jewelry  of  such  rare  delicacy  and 
artistic  conception  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  to  see  it;  rhyme  in 
poetry  which  was  an  invention  of  the 
early  Christian  poets  of  Ireland;  the 
telegraph  and  the  reaper,  invented 
by  Morse  and  McCormick;  the  sub- 
marine boat,  invented  by  John  P. 
Holland;  the  most  important  surgeon 
of  the  twentieth  century,  Dr.  John 
B.  Murphy  of  St.  Louis;  the  great 
composer  of  delightful  operas,  Victor 
Herbert;  Edward  A.  MacDowell, 
Amercia's  greatest  music  composer, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  the  artist; 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  one  of  the 
greatest    sculptors   of   modern   Times. 


A  popular  government  without  popular  information  is  but 
a  prologue  to  Farce  or  a  Tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowledge 
will  forever  govern  ignorance,  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
which  knowledge  gives. — James  Madison. 
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1636-A  PAGEANT  OF  YEARS-1936 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw,  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  story  of  old  Norfolk,  Va.,  may 
appropriately  enough  be  captioned 
"A  Pageant  of  Years"— 300  of  them. 
For  less  than  30  years  after  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  was  made  at  Jamestown  on 
May  13,  1607,  Norfolk  had  it's  begin- 
ning. 

At  that  time,  this  section  of  Virgin- 
ia was  inhabited  by  the  Cheasapeake 
Indians,  one  of  many  tribes  under 
the  powerful  Powhatan  and  with 
whom  Captain  Christopher  Newport's 
men  had  a  skirmish  immediately 
after  landing — and  originally,  the 
site  of  Norfolk  was  the  location  of 
an  Indian  village  called  Skicoak. 

The  present  year — 1936— com- 
memorates three  notable  anniver- 
saries in  Norfolk's  history:  The 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  land  covered  by 
Norfolk  County  today,  which  was 
made  in  1636  to  Henry  Frederick 
Howard,  Lord  Maltravers,  who 
honored  his  kinsman  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  naming  the  section 
Norfolk — 

The  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  "Royal 
Charter  of  Norfolk  Borough"  on 
September  15,  1736 — and 

The  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  burning  of 
Norfolk  by  the  British  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1776. 

Originally  the  counties  of  Nanse- 
mond,  Norfolk,  and  Princess  Anne 
were  one — called  New  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty. Soon  after  being  explored,  the 
territory  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower     Norfolk     Counties.       Today, 


Nansemond  County  embraces  the  sec- 
tion that  was  once  Upper  Norfolk, 
while  Lower  Norfolk  is  now  Norfolk 
and  Princess  Anne  Counties. 

In  the  beginning,  the  entire  sec- 
tion was  laid  off  in  parishes,  and  a 
church  erected  in  each  parish.  The 
early  settlers  established  themselves 
on  farms  along  the  bays  and  rivers, 
where  they  built  wharves  at  which 
ships  from  England  and  Holland 
could  land  and  discharge  and  receive 
cargoes.  For  75  years  after  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  there  were 
no  other  towns  of  any  commercial 
importance   in  Virginia. 

In  the  year  1682,  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly authorized  the  payment  of 
"10,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  caske" 
to  Nicholas  Wise  for  50  acres  of  his 
land  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Elizabeth  River.  The  purpose  and 
payment  was  for  the  founding  of  a 
town,  and  the  town  was  Norfolk. 

How  truly  and  vividly  does  the 
pageant  of  historic  Norfolk  begin 
right  here,  for  the  scene  of  this 
"official  birth"  of  the  settlement  was 
a  crude  stuffy  little  cabin  which  serv< 
ed  then  as  a  courthouse.  A  group  oi 
eight  men  had  gathered  to  witness 
and  affix  their  signatures  to  the 
historic  transfer  of  this  land,  which 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  first 
successful  town  in  Virginia. 

Two  of  the  men — Captain  William 
Robinson  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Anthony  Lawson,  (known  as  feoffees, 
and  authorized  to  buy  the  land)  pro- 
claimed  by   their   garb    and   military 
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insignia  that  they  were  officers  in  his 
Majesty's  Army.  Seated  at  a  rough 
hewn  table  was  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  William  Porten,  with  a  quill 
pen  and  a  huge  piece  of  coarse  pa- 
per before  him.  Nicholas  Wise,  the 
landowner,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  being  unable  to  read  or  write, 
signed  the  deed  of  conveyance  by 
making  his  mark.  The  four  other 
members  of  the  group  witnessing  the 
transaction  were  Palmer  Craig,  Rob- 
ert Hill,  Phill  Howard  and  John 
Briggs. 

Thus,  on  August  16,  1682,  for  the 
consideration  of  "10,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  caske"  (the  equivalent  of 
which  would  be  approximately  $400) 
— there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  is  today  not  only  Virginia's 
greatest,  but  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  seaports. 

Norfolk's  growth  was.  not  meteoric. 
On  the  contrary,  the  early  life 
of  the  town  was  archaic  in  many  re- 
spects. In  1695,  the  common  source 
of  water  was  the  public  spring  lo- 
cated at  a  point  100  feet  north  of  Main 
Street,  and  185  feet  west  of  the 
"Street  Going  Out  of  Town"— which 
is  the  present  Church  Street.  Not 
until  1751  was  a  system  of  public 
wells,  with   pumps,   installed. 

Old  Norfolk,  upholding  the  rigor- 
ous rules  of  the  early  Virginia 
colonists  as  to  the  behavior  of  its 
inhabitants,  had,  in  1716,  it's  first 
ducking  stool.  This  was  erected  at 
the  extreme  end  of  Mayor  Samuel 
Bousch's  wharf,  and  provided  the 
colonists  with  an  effective  way  of 
suppressing  gossips. 

On  September  15,  1736,  the  "Royal 
Charter     of  Norfolk     Borough"  was 


granted,  provision  thus  being  made 
for  Norfolk's  first  municipal  govern- 
ment by  Letters  Patent  from  King 
George  II.  By  the  language  of  the 
Charter  the  Borough  was  to  have  a 
government  composed  of  a  "Mayor, 
one  person  learned  in  the  law,  styled 
and  bearing  the  office  of  recorder  of 
the  said  borough,  eight  aldermen,  and 
16  other  persons  to  be  common 
councilmen." 

Samuel  Bousch,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant and  landowner,  became  the  first 
Mayor  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  John  Ran- 
dolph becamt  the  first  recorder  or  of- 
ficer of  justice. 

By  1740,  Norfolk  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  port  of  consequence 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  in  an  extended 
description  of  the  town  and  its  people 
some  12  years  before  wrote:  "Nor- 
folk (in  1728)  is  a  maritime  city 
doing  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Inies  in  beef,  flour,  pork  and 
lumber."  A  Norfolk  wharf  in  1740 
was  a  beehive  of  activity.  Dominating 
in  exports  was  tobacco,  while  the 
principal  imports  brought  to  its 
wharves  in  sturdy  ships  from  the 
West  Indies  and  from  Glasgow  were 
sugar,  molasses,  Jamacia  rum,  boxes 
of   European  goods,  etc. 

Early  in  its  history,  circumstances 
of  geography  bound  Norfolk  in  close 
relationship  with  North  Carolina. 
Moving  in  this  inter-colonial  trade 
were  shipments  of  such  commodities 
as  Indian  corn,  barrels  of  salt  pork  or 
beef,  tar  or  pitch,  packages  of  beans 
and  peas,  butter  and  cheese,  bundles 
of  hides,  deer  skins  and  beaver  furs, 
beeswax,  myrtle  wax  and  tobacco 
from  North  Carolina.  Return  cargoes 
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carried  casks  of  Jamaics  rum,  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  or  molasses,  European 
goods  such  as  hardware,  household  ar- 
ticles, guns  and  powder. 

No  more  colorful  a  day  in  Colonial 
Virginia  can  be  imagined  than  a 
Market  Day  in  Colonial  Norfolk.  The 
old  Market  House,  at  the  north  end  of 
what  is  now  Commercial  Place,  was 
the  gathering  place  for  the  country 
people  from  this  entire  section  of 
Virginia,  who  arrived  bright  ond 
early  with  their  produce,  consisting 
chiefly  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and 
poultry.  Verily,  it  was  a  time  and 
place  for  the  Norfolk  housewife  to 
barter  for  tempting  and  needed  sup- 
plies for  her  table. 

Conspicuous  also,  in  the  life  of 
Colonial  Norfolk,  were  the  many  old 
taverns,  whose  cheerful  signs  beckon- 
ed to  weary  travelers,  seeking  bed  and 
board  for  the  night;  where  workmen 
gathered  for  a  glass  of  ale  and  the 
latest  news,  and  the  young  bloods  of 
the  town  came  to  dance  and  game. 

Among  the  first  inn-keepers  of  old 
Norfolk  were  Peter  Malborne,  John 
Leftland,  Thomas  Cretcher,  John 
Gay,  Richard  Jesslin  and  Thomas 
Walker.  Theirs  was  no  easy  lot,  for 
competition  was  keen,  prices  low,  and 
complaints  frequent.  The  tavern- 
keeper's,  earnings  were  meagre,  and 
his  opportunities  so  rare  to  over- 
charge his  patrons  (all  prices  being 
strictly  regulated  by  the  court)  — 
that  one  marvels  how  "Mine  Host" 
continued  so  long  at  his  hospitable 
trade,  and  remained  the  jovial  soul 
we  have  come  to  think  of  him,  when, 
with  the  slightest  provocation,  he 
was  brought  to  court  and  severely 
lectured — or  worse     still,     fined,   for 


the  least  "infringement"  on  the,  letter 
of  he  law. 

In  the  Norfolk  County  Deed  Book, 
Number  9,  Page  114,  one  finds  the 
following  price  list  by  which  all 
early  tavern-keepers  in  Norfolk  had 
to  abide. 

For  "dyat"  the  guest  paid  3  d.  3 
farthings  a  meal;  for  housing  and 
foderage  for  24  hours  6  d,  with  6  d  a 
gallon  extra  for  corn  and  oats  for  his 
horse.  Rum  retailed  at  6  shillings  a 
gallon;  "punch  if  made  good"  at  16  d. 
a  quart;  cider  at  12  d.  a  gallon; 
small  beer  at  7  1-2  d.  a  gallon;  Ma- 
deira at  22  1-2  d.  a  quart;  milk  punch 
set  1-2  d.  a  gallon;  claret  at  3  s.  3  1-2 
d.  a  quart. 

Both  Main  and  Church  Streets 
(later  among  the  most  prominent 
thoroughfares  in  Norfolk)  were  un- 
paved  at  this  time,  and  are  described 
as  being  muddy  in  winter,  dusty  in 
summer,  and  always  crowded  with 
"horses,  carriages,  phaetons,  chairs, 
carts  and  drays,"  as  well  as  with 
swarms  of  pedestrians. 

In  1752,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
passed  an  act  empowering  the 
borough  to  build  a  school  house  and 
employ  a  capable  teacher.  "The  old 
hornbook,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  alphabet,  and  the  nine  digits" 
was  one  of  the  tools  of  education  in 
this  early  school.  In  1787  rules  and 
regulations  were  adopted,  and  old 
Norfolk  Academy  had  it's  begining. 

It  was  in  1754  that  Colonial  Nor- 
folk received  her  most  priceless 
possession — the  famous  Silver  Mace 
of  Norfolk — badge  of  royal  authority 
in  the  ancient  borough,  which  was  a 
gift  of  "His  Majesty's  Lieutenant- 
Governor    and    Commander   in    Chief 
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of     this     Dominion — Robert     Dinwid- 
die." 

Steadily  Norfolk  was  growing  and 
extending  her  energies  and  her  trade 
until  the  years  were  to  witness  her 
emerge  from  a  Royal  Borough  into  a 
free  and  democratic  city.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  until  the  war  clouds  cf 
1776  had  passed,  and  the  wreckage 
caused  by  Lord  Dunmore's  fleet  in 
Norfolk's  waters  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  amid  smoke  and  ashes  new 
foundations  laid  for  a  new  and  great- 
er Norfolk. 

All  along,  the  hardships  of  Nor- 
folk's early  settlers  were  one  with 
those  in  other  sections  of  early  colo- 
nization. During  the  Revolution,  no 
town  in  Virginia  suffered  so  bitterly 
as  did  Norfolk.  At  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  of 
the  Royal  Governors  of  Virginia, 
took  refuge  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  directed  it  in  the  use  of  Norfolk's 
harbor  as  its  principal  rendezvous. 
The  vindictive  Lord  was  thus  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  vent  his  spleen 
on  the  surrounding  territory— which 
he  did  to  the  full— making  sallies  up- 
on the  colonies  under  cover  of  Brit- 
ish guns. 

These,  at  first,  were  comparatively 
insignificant,  but  they  served  to 
drive  home  the  necessity  of  focusing 
attention  unon  this  part  of  Virginia 
where  the  danger  was  the  most  for- 
midable. The  direct  result  of  this 
roneentratior,  of  attention  was  the 
"-Rortl"  of  aropt  ■RrM<w"  nr»d  the 
s„fc«!,»n"«r)t    fcimrtn»    of    Morfolk. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
Great  Bridge  was  a  causeway 
through    a   marsh,   eight   miles   south 


of   Norfolk.     Here,     Lord     Dunmore 
had  a  British  garrison  to  protect  this 
approach   to    Norfolk.     On   December 
9,   1775,   an   action   was   fought   here 
between  the  British  and  the  Virgin- 
ian troops,   known   as   the    Battle   of 
Great    Bridge,    in    which    the    former 
were    defeated.     It    is    interesting    to 
bear    in    mind    that    this    battle    was 
fought  before  the   Continental   colors 
were   adopted,   and  before  there  was 
a    Revolutionary    uniform — yet    swift 
on  its    heels    came    Lord    Dunmore's 
evacuation   of   Norfolk,  which   led  to 
the  burning  of  Norfolk  on  January  1, 
1776 — a    conflagration    so    great   that 
the    only   building  left    standing   was 
the     present     St.     Paul's     Episcopal 
Church. 

Today,  one  may  see  embedded  in 
its  ivy-clad  walls  the  cannon  ball  fir- 
ed from  Lord  Dunmore's  fleet  which 
bombarded  Norfolk  from  an  anchor- 
age in  the  Elizabeth  River.  Built  in 
1739  (for  that  date  is  woven  into  the 
brickwork  at  the  south  end) — St. 
Paul's  was  a  pivotal  point  for  the 
Norfolk  parishioners  and  the  coun- 
try people  as  well.  Writes  the  his- 
torian, Wertenker:  "It  was  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  any  part  of 
town;  the  fact  that  it  was  up  on  the 
main  road  made  it  accessible  for  the 
country  people:  and  its  proximity  to 
the  head  of  Tanner's  Creek  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  country  wharf  on 
the  other,  was  a  great  convenience 
to  those  who  came  by  boat.  Each 
Sunday.  -w-V-or,  the  weather  was  fair, 

c-inor,c DHOTIS  and  row  boat"  could 

\,PV0   r.oo-n    =^i   tied   rm   at  th<>  wharf 
oW^no-   (c>"rch>   services." 

Perhans  in  the  admixture  of  Nor- 
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folk's  early  population  lay  the  key  to 
her  ability  to  rise  above  her  post-war 
wreckage,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  be  a  thriving,  tur- 
bulent port,  throbbing  with  new  life 
and  activity.  Aside  from  her  aris- 
tocracy and  landed  gentry,  in  1776 
there  was  listed  among  the  home 
owners  of  Norfolk  "17  carpenters, 
six  ship  carpenters,  four  brick  lay- 
ers, four  tanners,  four  blacksmiths, 
three  block  makers,  three  bakers, 
three  oiler  smiths,  three  joiners,  two 
sailmakers,  two  shoemakers,  one 
watchmaker,  coppersmith,  cooper, 
wheelright,  tallow  chandler,  saddler, 
hatter"— (W.  H.  Stewart's  History  of 
Norfolk.) 

W.  S.  Forest,  in  his  graphic 
"Sketches  of  Norfolk,"  gives  a  vivid 
pen-picture  of  Norfolk  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  writes: 
"Norfolk  was  a  crowded,  busy,  tur- 
bulent place — full  of  life  and  hope." 
Business  was  expanding,  fortunes 
being  made,  the  population  doubling, 
and  shipbuilding  enjoying  an  unpre- 
cedented boom.  People  were  flock- 
ing in  from  all  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  one  saw  only 
a  prosperous  future  for  this  South- 
ern port  that  looked  forward  to  the 
dav  when  she  would  rival  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  This  was  a  time 
wben.  "Ono  -mie-lit  walk  from  Norfolk 
to  Portsmouth  on  the  decks  of  the 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor — ; 
when  rich  -products  of  the  Indies 
WW  nil^d  on  our  wharves,  and  stor- 
ed in  nnr  warehons°s:  when  mer- 
chants bouerht  cargoes  of  cotton, 
corn  and  tobacco,  and  sMnn^  on  rvri- 
vate    accounts:    when    T?if>iwnnd    and 


Petersburg  were  tributary  to  Nor- 
folk, and  the  merchants  flocked  peri- 
odically hither  to  purchase  their  sup- 
plies; when  the  business  of  Norfolk 
was  comparatively  larger  than  that 
of  Baltimore." 

Life  in  old  Norfolk,  had  its  gay 
side  as  well.  If  one  were  too  old  for 
cricket  or  bandy,  he  could  seek  diver- 
sion and  relaxation  in  dancing,  which 
we  read  "was  universal  in  Norfolk." 
In  1790  one  Joseph  Martin  opened  a 
dancing  academy  in  the  Old  Coffee 
House  oppoite  the  Town  Hall,  and 
taught  the  "most  approved  methods 
of  modern  dances,  together  with  the 
new  figures  lately  introduced  into  po- 
lite world  society  with  their  proper 
steps  and  attitude." 

In  Norfolk's  Pageant  of  Years, 
many  quaint  customs  as  well  as  col- 
orful characters  and  events  pass  in 
review.  Picture  a  lamplighter  of 
Olde  Norfolk  in  1811,  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  passed  an  act  em- 
powering the  city  to  set  up  lamp 
posts  on  the  most  important  street 
corners.  Even  then  the  streets  re- 
mained dark  and  gloomy,  with  only 
the  faint  gleam  which  the  oil  lamps 
gave.  Pity  indeed  the  poor  pedes- 
trian, who  before  this  time,  had  to 
carry  his  own  lantern,  if  he  wished  to 
have  his  path  lighted. 

Then  there  was  a  "Wishing  Tree" 
— an  ancient  live-oak  which  errew 
through  and  towered  over  the  brick 
wall,  on  Granby  Street,  of  Governor 
Tazewell's  mansion,  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  Granby  and  Tazewell. 
Tfna  loo-ond  was  of  course  that  who- 
soever Tvif>r!p  a  w^sh  in  nassiuo*  be- 
neath   and    maintained    sil<mro    until 
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the  next  corner  was  reached,  was 
sure  to  have  his  wish  come  true.  Sev- 
eral famous  poems  came  into  being 
through  the  inspiration  of  this  ven- 
erable tree.  Alas,  the  inevitable 
woodman  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
despite  entreaties,  the  tree  was  not 
spared,  but  cut  down  on  November  7, 
1901. 

No  picturesque  or  beautiful  land- 
scape in  Virginia  has  for  long  been 
able  to  escape  the  blight  of  war.  This 
has  been  invariably  true  of  Norfolk. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  from  it's  very 
position,  Norfolk  proved  to  be  a 
prominent  point  of  attack.  The  de- 
fense of  Craney  Island  is  well-known 
to  all  Virginians — from  the  planting 
in  the  breastworks  of  the  long  pole 
to  which  was  nailed  the  colonial  em- 
blem—a signal  that  the  battle  was 
about  to  begin— to  the  victory  of  the 
militia   over  the  British  troops. 

Great  men  came  Norfolk's  way,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  city,  and  to 
be  lavishly  entertained  as  its  guest. 
Norfolk  experienced  a  gala  day  on 
November  22,  1824,  when  Lafayette, 
on  his  return  visit  to  Amercia,  paid 
the  city  an  offical  visit.  Gaily  deco- 
rated craft  went  forth  to  meet  the 
gallant  little  Frenchman,  as  he  ar- 
rived on  the  "Petersburg."  School 
children  threw  flowers  in  his  path- 
way, and  a  grand  ball  was  given  the 
same  evening  in  his  honor.  In  1837 
came  a  royal  guest.  Prince  Bona- 
parte (later  Napoleon  III;)  in  1858 
General  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  President  Tyler. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Norfoyk  was  a  center  around  which 
most  of  the  naval  engagements  took 


place.  The  story  of  the  First  Battle 
ox  ironciaas  (uiat  immortal  ciatsic  of 
the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor) 
which  raged  for  hours  off  Sewell's 
Point  on  the  morning  of  March  9, 
1862  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  in 
the  land,  and  will  always  remain  an 
epic  to  Virginians  everywhere,  and 
particularly  Norfolkians,  in  whose 
historic  waters  the  battle  took  place. 

Olde  Norfolk  has  passed  in  review. 
Today  one  beholds  an  amazingly  mod- 
ern city  that  might  easily  be  part 
of  New  Jersey  or  some  other  large 
Eastern  State,  if  one  viewed  it  sole- 
ly from  its  busy  water-front  or  down- 
town sector,  or  considered  it  in  terms 
of  simply  staggering  statisics.  For 
as  a  commercial  center,  Norfolk  is 
the  leading  tobacco  port  of  the  Amer- 
icas; the  world's  greatest  coal  port, 
and  one  of  the  great  fuel  oil  ports  of 
the  world.  The  Norfolk  Portsmouth 
water-front  has  a  total  of  165  piers, 
nearly  half  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  eight  railroads  which  enter  the 
three  cities  of  Hampton  Roads,  bring- 
ing export  cargoes  for  the  steamship 
lines  out  of  Norfolk,  and  receiving 
imports  for  various  sections  of  the 
United   States. 

But  happily,  from  many  angles, 
Norfolk  is  unmistakably  old  Norfolk, 
with  all  of  the  earmarks  of  a 
quaint  and  charming  old  Southern 
city,  steeped  in  traditions  and  mel- 
lowed with  asre.  Imposing  red  brick 
mansions  with  wvonsrht-iron  balconies 
overlooking  nicturesaue  side  gardens, 
still  stand  heroicly  amid  the  inroads 
of  time  and  man — bearing:  mute  but 
eloquent  testimony  of  a  {rentier  and 
morp  eraHous  era  than  the  present. 
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In  spring,  one  pauses  before  these 
old  places,  to  fill  the  nostrils  with  the 
fragrance  of  jasmine  and  lilacs,  which 
a  gentle  breeze  is  wafting  down- 
stream to  some  outgoing  vessel — and 
wonders,  perchance,  if  some  old  sea- 
man, long  removed  from  the  scene  of 


his  boyhood  home,  has  carried  away 
with  him — to  far  distant  shores— the 
memory  of  venerable  magnolias  and 
clinging  wisteria,  which,  like  the 
mansions  whose  balconies  they  shade, 
are  so  inseparably  a  part  of  the  Old 
Norfolk  of  a  century  or  so  ago? 


Kindness  is  the  only  crop  you  can  sow  the  year  around  and 
reap  a  good  harvest. — Exchange. 


SNOW  GIRL 

By  Miriam  Vincel 


In  a  tepee  among  the  Wood  Crees 
at  faraway  Lake  Mareoux,  Naeta 
was  making  a  jump-rabbit  for  Little 
Spruce.  As  she  sewed  the  white  fur 
of  the  miniature  bunny,  she  told 
Little  Spruce  a  Cree  legend  of  Snass 
Kwitshadies,  the   Snow-shoe   Rabbit. 

"When  you  are  well,  Little  Spruce, 
you  must  set  a  snare  just  as  the  hunt- 
er did  in  the  story."  She  predicted, 
"Then  you,  too,  will  catch  a  rabbit 
for  a  big  feast." 

Anything  to  keep  the  four-year 
-old  quietly  under  the  fur  robes!  He 
was  running  a  high  temperature.  As 
mottled  as  a  new  fawn,  Little  Spruce 
was  speckled  with  measles. 

At  the  Mission  Naeta  had  been 
taught  to  care  for  the  sick.  Against 
his  will,  she  had  isolated  the  little 
fellow,  and  was  keeping:  him  from 
tumbling  with  the  other  tots  in  the 
snowbank  and  thereby  spreading  the 
disease,  so  disastrous  amOng  Indians. 

Carrying  on  single-handed  at  the 
encampment,  Naeta  had  a  Mission  of 


her  own  in  her  grandfather's  tepee. 
Here  she  taught  the  little  ones  to 
read  and  write,  and  she  showed  the 
mothers  how  to  bandage  cuts  and 
soothe  scalds.  On  long  winter  eve- 
nings her  friends  would  gather  about 
the  lodge  fire  and  she  would  hold  a 
simple  service  as  the  good  leplet  did 
on  his  semi-annual  visits. 

Outside  weather  was  making.  A 
salmon-colored  sheen,  sure  herald  of 
a  blizzard,  hung  low  in  the  afternoon 
sky. 

Natea  spoke  to  her  old  grand- 
mother. "I  do  hope  Chitsh  returns 
before  the  storm," 

Crouching  before  the  fire,  Wauk- 
ena  clicked  her  jaws  and  showed  her 
toothless  gums  in  a  smile.  "Few-of 
Words  has  only  to  spread  his 
narhkin  and  the  blizzard  will  blow 
him  to  the  very  center  of  the  tepee. 
Wait  and  see!  It  has  happened 
more  times  than  I  have  fingers  and 
toes,  counting  the  one  that  is  frozen 
off." 
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Gran  was  noted  for  her  tall 
stories. 

The  sadness  brooding  on  Natea's 
face  did  not  escape  her  sharp  black 
eyes.  To  rouse  the  girl,  she  remind- 
ed, "It  is  of  your  white  friend,  Tyee 
Brian,  that  you  should  be  thinking. 
His  great  bird-of-the-air  cannot  fly 
in  such  weather." 

More  than  a  week  ago  Natea  had 
got  a  letter  from  Loup-Alie,  at  the 
mission,  that  Engineer  Brian  Worth- 
ington  would  stop  on  his  way  to 
Lake  Kabiosa  to  stake  a  valuable 
pitcheblende  deposit  for  his  com- 
pany.    Tyee   Brian  was  overdue. 

As  old  Waukena  took  up  her  work 
again  she  watched  Natea  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye.  She  had  felt  the 
young  girl's  heart;  it  was  heavy  with 
sadness,  for  Natea  was  to  marry 
Pamak,  a  subchief  of  the  Crees. 

Gran  mumbled,  "You  are  unhappy, 
my  little  one.  Think  of  this:  For 
you  Pamak  will  pay  many  dogs  and 
much  peltry.  My  tongue  shall  be 
tied  only  in  the  middle.  Around  the 
lodge  fires,  I  shall  brag  loud  and 
long.  Tish!  Tish!"  she  clicked  her 
jaws.  "Would  you  have  a  daughter 
of  the  Crees — unwed?" 

"Better  never  to  marry  than  be 
Pamak's  squaw-siche,"  Natet  re- 
belled. "His  evil  reputation  runs 
before  him  like  a  string  of  huskies  in 
front  of  the  sled.  If  only  there  was 
some  way  that  grandfather  could 
break  his  promise — " 

Waukena  interrupted.  "Here  in 
the  North  a  broken  promise  often 
means  death.  Few-of-words  never 
breaks  his  word,  and  he  allows  no 
one  else  to  do  so." 

Naeta  got  up  to  fetch  Little  Spruce 


a  bowl  of  caribou  broth.  Her  eyes 
were  pools  of  brooding  sadness.  She 
must  be  Pamak's  squaw-siche.  Chief 
Few-of-Words  had  spoken.  No  one, 
either  white  or  Indian,  could  inter- 
fere. 

For  eighty  great  snows  gran  had 
looked  on  life.  Like  shriveled  leaves 
clinging  to  withered  boughs,  her 
mind  held  memories  of  such  a  situa- 
tion as  Naeta's.  She  prophesied: 
"Neka  tenas,  push  your  thoughts 
away  from  the  marriage.  Who  can 
tell,  maybe  Pamak  will  loose  you  yet. 
It  may  be  the  craftly  one  will  outwit 
himself!" 

Naeta  crouched  beside  the  wrink- 
led Waukena  and  patted  gran's  work- 
gnarled  hand. 

When  she  filled  a  bowl  of  broth, 
she  took  it  to  Little  Spruce.  Sudden- 
ly she  heard  bells  of  a  dog  sled. 
Through  the  flap  front  she  looked 
out  across  frozen  Lake  Mareaux;  and 
coming  on,  inexorably,  was  the  team 
of  Pamak,  the  sub-chief. 

Waukena  saw  her  stricken  face. 
"Pretty  yourself,  child,"  she  bade.  "I 
will  go  out  to  meet  him." 

But  Naeta  had  no  heart  to  bind 
her  hair  with  the  maiden  fillet  or  put 
on  a  soft  doeskin  dress.  She  sat  im- 
mobile as  a  stone;  and,  feeding  Lit- 
tle Spruce  spoonful  by  spoonful,  she 
watched  the  bright  eyes  of  the  child 
close  in  sleep. 

Then  Naeta  dropped  her  own  ach- 
ing head  on  the  couch  and  sobbed 
quietly. 

A  few  moments  later  a  friendly 
voice  and  a  firm  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der brought  her  out  of  her  sorrow. 

"Naeta!" 
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Tyee  Brian  Worthington  stood  be- 
side her. 

Naeta  saw  how  tired  he  was;  and 
though  she  wanted  to  ask  a  dozen 
questions  at  once,  she  asked  not  a 
one.  Helping  the  tyee  out  of  his 
parka,  she  made  a  place  for  him  by 
the  fire,  and  Waukena  served  him  hot 
food. 

Outside  a  first-rate  dog  fight,  be- 
tween Naeta's  team  and  the  newcom- 
er's, was  in  progress.  Naeta  reach- 
ed for  her  moose-hide  whip  and  step- 
ped out  to  quiet  them. 

"Francois,"  she  spoke  to  the  tyee's 
half-breed  guide.  "S'pristi,  and  why 
do  you  let  them  fight!  Stop  them — 
or  my  Toona  will  kill  Pamak's  lead- 
er." 

The  surly  'breed  was  enjoying  the 
fight  and  did  not  move. 

Naeta's  whip  spoke  once,  and 
Toona  released  his  hold  on  Pamak's 
black  male-mute. 

To  herself  Naeta  wondered:  "Why 
did  Tyee  hire  this  Francois?  Per- 
haps the  guide  was  the  only  man  the 
tyee  could  hire.  But  does  he  not 
know  that  Francois  and  Pamak  are 
friends  and  that  both  are  treacher- 
ous as  the  wolverine?" 

She  turned  to  the  swarthy,  pock- 
marked man.  "Go  inside  where 
there  is  food  and  warmth.  I  shall 
feed  the  dogs  and  care  fore  their 
bleeding  feet." 

As  the  famous  engineer  rested  he 
talked  with  Naeta.  "I  expected  to 
fly  past  a  week  ago  as  Loup  wrote.  I 
must  reach  Lake  Kabiosa  as  soon  as 
possible  because  a  rival  company  is 
trying  to  spot*  that  deposit  and  make 
a  coup.  I  must  get  there  as  quickly 
as  humanly  possible,  stake  the  claim, 


and  make  important  geodic  surveys." 
"But,    Tyee,    where    is    your    air- 
plane?" 

"Down  at  the  Mission.  I  made  a 
few  crow-hops  to  test  the  ship,  and 
had  an  accident  that  snapped  off  the 
propeller.  Loup  and  the  missionary 
are  sending  out  for  another  and  will 
fly  up  here  to  meet  me." 

Waukena  asked  in  Cree,  "How  did 
you  get  Pamak's  team?" 

"Mother,  I  wore  out  the  dogs  of 
the  missionary,"  Brian  answered  po- 
litely. "Pamak  was  unusually  friend- 
ly this  time.  When  I  told  him  my 
predicament  he  said,  'You  bet,  take 
my  pups  and  I'll  have  Francois  guide 
you  to  Chief  Few-of-Words'." 

"That  Pamak  is  a  bad  egg,  you 
bet!"  Wiaukena  clicked  her  jaws.  "He 
knew  Few-of-Words  was  away  with 
the   Shcugalasha    (Mounted   Police)." 

Engineer  Worthing  nobly  sup- 
pressed a  smile  at  Waukena's  slang. 
"Maybe  I  can  get  Francois  to  go  on 
if  I  pay  him  double  wages." 

Both  Naeta  and  Gran  begged  the 
tyee  to  spend  the  night,  but  he  had 
to  refuse.  "Before  morning  I  must 
be  many  miles  north." 

He  held  Naeta's  small  hand  in  his. 
"If  my  trip  is  successful,  I  shall  have 
a  surprise  for  you." 

He  knew  Naeta  longed  for  a  real 
mission  here  at  Lake  Mareaux. 

"My  thanks,  Tyee,"  Naeta  said 
softly,  "and  my  prayers  that  your 
trip  will  be  successful.  But  I  can- 
not use  your  gift  now;  Pamak  will 
come — "  Her  voice  broke  and  she 
turned  away. 

After  a  restless  night,  Naeta  got 
up  to  sit  before  the  fire  in  the  still 
morning  hours.     When  she  went  out 
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for  wood  she  made  a  startling  dis- 
covery. 

Either  through  accident — or  on 
purpose — a  big  packet  of  food,  a  pri- 
mus stove,  and  the  tyee's  valuable 
geodic  instruments  had  been  left  be- 
hind. 

In  the  face  of  this  grave  danger 
to  her  white  friend,  Naeta  was  very 
calm.  She  studied  the  sky.  Over- 
head great  snow  clouds  shed  a  murky 
light,  making  sinister  shadows  under 
the  spruces.  The  cold  was  so  in- 
tense branches  snapped  with  the  re- 
port of  a  rifle. 

"Five  hours  start,"  she  muttered 
to  herself.  "Pamak's  black  leader  is 
a  fast  dog.  But  I'll  have  two  advan- 
tages: Toona  and  his  teammates  are 
fresh;  and  in  places  we'll  be  follow- 
ing the  trail  that  Francois  had  to 
break." 

In  the  tepee  she  awoke  Waukena 
and  told  her  what  she'd  discovered. 

Instantly  the  old  grandmother  was 
wide-awake.  She  clicked  her  jaws. 
"That  Pamak  has  laid  a  trap  for  the 
tyee.  We  women  must  knock  the  set 
before  our  friend  steps  into  it.  Dress 
warm,  my  papoose,  for  the  blizzard 
will  be  on  you  before  you  can  over- 
take the  tyee." 

The  best  garment-maker  among 
the  Crees,  Waukena  had  lavished 
care    on    Naeta's   storm    suit.  She 

helped  Naeta  put  on  the  nmikluks 
that  came  to  the  knees,  the  wind- 
proof  sakolaks,  and  the  parka  with 
hood  of  white  arctic  fox. 

While  Gran  lashed  the  tyee's  bun- 
dles on  the  sled  and  packed  extra 
food  for  her  grandchild,  Naeta  prod- 
ded the  sleeping  dogs  out  of  their 
warm  drifts  and  toggled  them  to  the 


komatik.  When  they  were  harness- 
ed she  put  canvas  mitts  on  their  feet 
and  slipped  creepers  over  her  own 
moccasins,  for  the  route  lay  across 
the  jagged  ice  of  Lake  Mareaux,  and 
north  up  the  frozen  bed  of  the  Mal- 
zelle  River. 

Rocking  the  sled  loose  from  the 
ice,  she  poured  hot  water  over  the 
runners  and  then  let  it  freeze.  Af- 
ter those  runners  were  coated  she 
was  ready  to  start.  But  not  before 
she  gathered  the  little  grandmother 
in  her  capable  arms  and  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"Tish!  Tish!"  Gran's  jaws  clicked. 
"And  you  must  be  a  silly  goose  to 
waste   precious   time!" 

But  Naeta  was  not  fooled;  there 
were  tears  on  gran's  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"Mush!  Line  out,  Toona!"  Naeta 
shouted,  and  cracked  her  whip. 

The  white  leader  set  a  terriffic 
pace  and  the  faithful  team  followed 
after  him.  They  sped  across  the 
frozen  lake;  kept  the  swift  pace  for 
hours  over  a  long  portage  where  Na- 
eta replaced  the  creepers  with  long 
"tripping"  racquets  and  ran  ahead 
to  pack  the  snow  for  the  dogs. 

Trail-wise,  Naeta  had  been  taught 
many  things  by  Few-of-Words  him- 
self. She  knew  how  to  conserve  the 
strength  of  her  huskies,  yet  get  the 
most  speed  out  of  them.  In  that 
north  country  she  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  mushers;  and  among  the 
Wood  Crees  she  was  called,  "Snow 
Girl,"  for  where  others  holed-in  for 
a  storm,  Naeta  kept  the  trail. 

"Toona,  mush!"  she  encouraged. 
"Show  Pamak's  black  beast  that  he 
is  a  mere  crackie  (yellow  cur)  ;  and 
that  you  are  a  husky!" 
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For  answer  Toona  let  out  a  new 
jjmrst'  of  speed.  They  traveled  on,  a 
line  of  black  and  silver,  led  by  the 
snow-white  leader.  No  other  living 
thing  was  visible,  no  sound  audible 
save  the  rush  of  the  runners  on  the 
frozen  snow,  and  the  pad-pad-pad  of 
dog  feet. 

As  the  hours  passed,  Naeta  knew 
she  was  gaining  for  in  sheltered 
stretches  she  could  follow  in  Fran- 
cois' trail. 

Then  the  storm  broke  in  all  its 
pent-up  fury.  Snow;  fell  so  thickly 
she  could  not  see  the  string  of  husk- 
ies. She  shouted,  but  her  words  to 
the  team  were  flung  away  in  the 
wind.  Flying  snow  banners  whipped 
away  down  the  valley.  Like  the 
hunting  pack  of  the  timber  wolf,  the 
wind   roared   in  full-throated  chorus. 

Francois  would  have  to  pitch  tent; 
and  tha  thought  kept  Naeta  going  on. 
How  was  she  to  find  a  tiny  speck  of 
human  abode  in  such  a  storm-ridden 
wilderness?  It  was  the  God-given 
ability  of  her  faithful  husky  that 
solved  that  difficulty.  Toona  led  his 
teammates,  unerring,  up  a  long  hill 
and  down  into  a  valley.  In  a  shel- 
tered spot,  he  stopped  before  a  tent 
that  looked  like  a  big  snow  mush- 
room. 

No  huskies  boiled  out  of  the  drifts 
to  start  a  fight.  Naeta  wondered 
about  that.  She  called,  got  no  an- 
swer; then  lifting  the  flap  front, 
went  in.  All  thought  of  her  own 
hunger  and  tiredness  was  swept 
away.  In  his  sleeping  bag,  Tyee 
Brian  was  writhing  in  pain. 

In  broken  sentences  he  told  Naeta 
what  had  happened.  With  no  stove 
and  no  food  save  frozen  whitefish  f or 


the  dogs,  Francois  had  broken  off  a 
handful  of  green  branches  and 
warmed  some  of  the  fish.  More  fool- 
ish than  a  cheechaka  (tenderfoot) 
the  tyee  had  eaten  and  then  swallow- 
ed cold  tea.  The  oil  of  the  fish  had 
congealed,  and  he  was  having  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  indigestion. 

"Francois  said  he  was  going  to 
fetch  the  things,"  the  engineer  finish- 
ed. "When  I  was  flat  on  my  back, 
he  was  brave  enough  to  confess  that 
Pamak  had  been  bribed  by  the  rival 
company  to  delay  me.  Pamak  had 
instructed  Francois  what  he  must  do; 
and  that  'breed  carried  it  out  to  the 
letter — everything  from  dumping 
that  goods  to  deserting!" 

Into  Naeta's  mind  flashed  Gran's 
words  about  a  broken  promise  here 
in  the  North 

A  born  little  nurse,  Naeta  soon  had 
the  primus  stove  going  to  warm  the 
tent  and  to  melt  snow.  She  gave  the 
tyee  cup  after  cup  of  boiling  water. 
In  a  few  hours  the  pain  had  gone, 
but  he  felt  very  weak.  Naeta  pre- 
pared nourishing  food  for  them 
both.  Then,  feeding  the  dogs,  she 
hitched  them  to  the  sled  again. 

As  the  late  afternoon  passed  the 
blizzard  blew  itself  out.  To  travel 
by  a  cold  full  moon  would  be  easy, 
and  they  would  make  good  speed. 

With  the  tyee  resting  in  his  sleep- 
ing bag  on  the  sled,  they  started  out, 
Naeta  up  ahead  breaking  trail.  North 
towards  Lake  Kabiosa  and  the  valu- 
able pitchblende  deposit,  Naeta  set  a 
fast  pace,  praying  with  each  step 
that  she  could  get  her  tyee  there  in 

time. 

*     *     *     * 

After  the  hard  but  successful  trip, 
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Naeta     was     again     in     her     grand- 
father's tepee  among  the  Wood  Crees. 

As  Waukena  prepared  food  for 
their  visitors,  she  clicked  her  jaws 
many  times  and  chuckled  to  herself. 

"Few-of  Words  spoke  but  once  to 
Pamak,"  she  told  Natea.  "The  sub- 
chief  will  not  return  to  claim  you. 
Pamak  broke  his  promise  to  our  tyee; 
and  a  broken  promise  Few-of-Words 
would  not  tolerate.  Is  it  not  as  I 
foretold:  the  crafty  one  outwitted 
himself!" 

The  little  old  grandmother  had  the 
look  of  a  wise  owl.  Naeta  studied 
her;  and  presently  gran  could  keep 
it  no  longer. 

"Waukena  will  yet  boast  among 
the  lamieh  (old  women)  around  the 
lodge  fires!  Loup-Alie  has  spoken  to 
your  grandfather!" 

Naeta  flushed  rosy  red.  She  went 
to  her  place  in  the  tepee,  and  very 
busily  she  braided  her  long  black 
hair. 

Gran  chuckled  to  herself.  She 
stopped  turning  the  caribou  meat  on 
the  spits,  and  looked  at  her  favorite 
child. 

"The  Snow  Girl,"  she  said  softly. 

Naeta  had  bound  her  hair  with  the 
maiden  fillet;  she  was  wearing  the 
new  dress  gran  had  made  during  her 
absence.  The  doeskin  had  been 
chewed  white,  and  the  moccasins  to 
match  were  daintily  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  ermine. 

"I  have  a     secret  for     you,     too," 


Naeta  found  her  voice.  "The  tyee  is 
building  a  real  mission  here;  and 
Loup  will  be  in  charge." 

Just  then  Little  Spruce  burst  into 
the  tepee.  He  had  set  a  snare — and 
the  miracle  had  happened — he  had 
caught  a   real  jump-rabbit. 

Naeta  took  the  present  he  proffer- 
ed. "Waukena  will  prepare  for  our 
meal;  you  are  a  hunter  now  and  shall 
eat  with  the  men." 

Little  Spruce  darted  out  to  strut 
before  lesser  ones  who  had  not  had 
measles  and  who  would  not  be  at  the 
feast. 

Naeta  lighted  the  goose-tallow 
candles  and  helped  gran  serve  up  the 
food. 

They  went  to  the  flap  front  togeth- 
er and  stood  there  a  moment.  Down 
on  the  frozen  lake,  Few-of-Words, 
the  good  leplet,  their  beloved  tyee, 
and  Loup-Alie  were  tying  up  the 
plane  for  the  night. 

Naeta  was  thinking  how  nearly 
their  happy  gathering  might  have 
been  a  sad  event — if  Pamak's  broken 
promise  had  carried  through. 

Waukena's  sensed  Naeta's  thoughts. 
She  said  slowly,  "I  have  lived  long; 
the  ways  of  the  world  change  like  the 
snows  of  the  winter."  She  pointed 
a  gnarled  finger  to  the  last  rays  of 
the  red  sun  touching  the  distant 
ranges.  "But  there  is  one  thing  that 
never  changes;  like  the  everlasting 
hills,  duty  to  our  friends  remains  the 
same." 


There  are  two  occasions  when  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
shut — when  angry  and  when  in  swimming. — Exchange. 
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A  THING  OF  BEAUTY 


Down  through  the  centuries,  ever 
growing  more  valuable  as  time 
marches  on,  there  is  treasured  in 
Bayeux,  France,  the  famous  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  an  outstanding  example  of 
superb  needlework  that  has  no  rival 
of  its  kind.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  and  this  tapestry  surely 
proves  the  truth  of  that  saying.  Peo- 
ple from  every  land  and  clime  go  see 
it  and  to  study  its  every  stitch. 
Historians  pore  over  its  history, 
weavers  and  tapestry  experts  copy 
its  designs,  artist  sketch  and  color  its 
costumes,  and  countless  tourists  of 
every  rank  in  life  stand  awed  and 
thrilled  before  this  work  of  the  slim 
fingers  of  long-ago  women.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  sewed  or  embroidered 
turns  away  from  this  treasure  with  a 
rueful  thought,  "Oh,  what's  the  use!" 
That  pretty  dress  or  hat  or  set  of 
table  linen  made  by  her  hands  looks 
rather  insignificant  by  contrast,  but 
of  course  we  cannot  all  make  gor- 
geous tapestry,  and  modern  needle- 
work has  a  very  big  place  in  the  life 
of  today. 

Old  Father  Time  has  plucked  at 
this  ancient  tapestry  constantly. 
Part  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  but 
there  are  many  yards  of  i^  left  in- 
tact, faded  to  be  sure,  bravely  de^ 
fying  time  to  banish  it  from  exis- 
tence. 

That  any  group  of  women  could 
even  contemplate  such  a  stupendous 
task,  even  in  the  days  when  ladies 
had  leisure,  is  astounding  in  itself. 
The  entire    plan     and    much  of     the 


By  Anne  Spottswood  Young 

work  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
though  there  has  been  much  argu- 
ment over  its  history.  "The  noblest 
monument  of  the  world  relating  to 
old  English  history"  is  a  band  of 
linen,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
feet  long  and  less  than  two  feet  wide. 
It  is  worked  in  worsted  in  eight 
colors  (and  some  of  the  colors  are 
still  colors.)  There  are  seventy-two 
scenes  depicting  English  history.  The 
border  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
main  designs.  Running  all  through 
it  are  countless  animals  and  "stories" 
from  Aesop,  etc.,  familiar  fables  that 
are  known  to  all  of  us.  All  of  the 
animals — wild  creatures  of  the  hunt 
and  chase,  and  domestic  pets  and 
barnyard  fowls,  are  full  of  life,  spirit 
and  action,  expertly  portrayed,  though 
now  and  then  an  animal  appears 
which  is  difficult  to  identify,  since  it 
looks  like  a  child's  idle  drawing,  or 
rather  a  child's  first  attempt  at  em- 
broidery. 

The  main  part  of  the  tapestry 
gives  the  history  in  needlework  of 
the  chief  scenes  in  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans.  It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  because  of  the  cos- 
tumes, the  trappings  of  the  horses, 
the  war  implements,  the  ships,  etc. 
What  tales  we  would  have  of  old- 
time  romance  if  we  even  knew  the 
histories  of  those  long-ago  court 
ladies  who  did  the  actual  work! 
What  joys  and  sorrows,  what  part- 
ings and  tragedies  and  happiness 
they  must  have  known  as  their  fingers 
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flew  to  and  fro!  Romance  surrounds 
that  long  strip  of  tapestry,  not  only 
in  the  scenes  depicted,  but  in  the  lives 
of  Matilda  and  her  ladies.  None  of 
them  of  course  ever  dreamed  that  the 
tapestry  would  be  preserved  through 
the  centuries,  and  become  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  the  world. 

The  laws  of  perspective  seem  un- 
known in  these  scenes,  but  neverthe- 
less a  great  dignity  has  been  pre- 
served, and  superb  skill  is  shown.  The 
tapestry  stands  alone  on  its  merits — 
a  great  piece  of  work.  While  it 
seems  more  likely  that  Matilda,  wife 
of  William,  would  be  the  natural  one 
to  contemplate  this  memorial  to  her 
husband's  deeds,  yet  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  tapestry  might  have 
been  made  by  another  Matilda  and 
her  assistants,  the  restless;  war-like 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  thus 
placing  the  tapestry  in  another  cen- 
tury. Personally  I  like  to  think  it 
was  done  by  the  Conqueror's  wife! 

Each  scene  has  its  own  compart- 
ment and  is  remarkably  executed, 
considering  the  knowledge  of  art  they 
had  then,  and  the  materials  at  their 
command.  They  could  not  go  to 
stores  as  we  can  and  buy  their  linen 
and  wools  in  the  shades  and  colors 
desired.  They  had  it  all  to  do  them- 
selves, the  weaving  and  spinning,  the 
coloring  of  the  wool — every  arduous 
detail.  In  each  scene  there  is  a  brief 
Latin     inscription     which     tells     the 


"story,"  and  the  long  strip  depicts 
the  whole  history  of  the  conquest 
from  the  departure  of  Harold  for  the 
court  of  William  in  Normandy,  right 
on  through  to  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  crowning  of  Harold, 
the  landing  of  William,  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  Harold's  death  on  the 
field — a  history  book  in  itself!  And 
told  in  needlework! 

When  working  on  the  tapestry  the 
wool  was  held  down  and  then  crossed 
with  stitches  to  make  the  costumes, 
etc.  Faces  and  hands  were  left  bare, 
the  linen  itself  giving  the  best  effect 
for  human  skin.  Of  course  the  Bay- 
eux  Tapestry  throws  much  light  on 
the  manners  and  customs  and 
costumes  of  the  times  depicted.  Many 
an  argument  regarding  arms  and 
wars,  sports  and  pastimes,  buildings, 
ships,  "shoes,  ships  and  sealing  wax," 
has  been  settled  before  this  tapestry, 
for  the  ladies  "wrote"  in  their  needle- 
work many  things  which  books  do  not 
tell  us. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  have 
been  times  when  this  tapestry  was 
forgotten;  but  fortunately  before 
time  destroyed  it,  French  antiquaries 
discovered  it  in  their  researches,  and 
now  it  will  never  be  missing  again. 
Firmly  established  in  its  rightful 
place  among  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  Bayeux,  France,  is  justly 
proud  of  its  guardianship  and  care. 


Thorns  serve  a  purpose.  They  teach  us  the  lesson  that, 
even  in  plucking  roses,  one  must  go  about  with  care  and  skill 
and  practical  knowledge — or  get  stuck. — Selected. 
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Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uulift,  was  called  to  Suffolk, 
Va.,  last  week  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  her  brother. 

Clyde  Kivett,  one  of  our  linotype 
operators,  has  been  working  on  the 
Herald-Observer,  Concord,  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  Clyde  seems  to  en- 
joy his  work  and  we  are  glad  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  gain  this  exper- 
ience, which  should  prove  beneficial 
when  he  leaves  the  intitution. 
— o — 

The  grading  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Indian  Cottage  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  awaiting  the  place- 
ment of  surface  covering  of  crushed 
rock.  We  are  expecting  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  roads  on  the  campus. 
Work  on  the  cottage  has  been  resum- 
ed and  is  progressing  nicely,  the 
brick  work  having  been  completed  to 
the  first  floor. 

Folks  at  the  School  were  very  sorry 
learn  of  the  sad  accident  occurring  in 
the  home  of  Ebb  Bost.  Mr.  Bost  is 
well-known  here  on  account  of  his 
daily  visit  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting a  number  of  children,  mem- 
bers of  families  of  employees,  to  the 
public  schools  in  Concord.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bost  in  their  bereavement. 

Edward  Stevens,  of  St.  Paul,  who 
was  paroled  July  9,  1934,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  week.  For 
the  past  six  months  he  has  been  work- 
ing at  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  arid  helping 


his  father  on  the  farm.  Edward, 
who  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  says 
he  has  not  been  in  any  kind  of  trouble 
since  leaving  the  School.  While  at 
this  institution  he  was  in  Cottage 
No.  3,  and  completed  the  fifth  grade 
studies. 

Edward  told  us  that  Glendon  Odom, 
also  of  St.  Paul,  who  left  here  several 
years  ago,  is  now  employed  by  the 
highway  department,  and  that  he  is 
married  and  is  getting  along  nicely. 
— o — 

Our  farm  [manager  reports  that 
about  one  hundred  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes  were  planted  last  week,  also 
that  sugar  peas,  beets,  carrots, 
Chinese  cabbage,  spinach,  radishes, 
etc.,  have  been  planted  in  our  vege- 
table gardens. 

For  some  time  intermittent  rains 
have  greatly  interfered  with  the  work 
in  the  gardens  and  on  the  farm. 
Just  about  the  time  the  ground  is  in 
condition  to  be  worked,  a  shower 
comes  over  and  the  work  is  delayed 
for  a  few  days,  but  in  spite  of  this 
interference,  our  outside  forces  have 
managed  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  work 
done. 

— o — 
About  fifty  books  were  received! 
last  week  from  the  Patient  Circle  of 
The  King's  Daughters,  Greenville.  A 
letter  from  Mrs.  H.  F.  Moye,  past 
president  of  Order,  accompanying  the 
books  stated  that  this  contribution 
from  the  Patient  Circle  was  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  made  to  a  number 
of  circles,  asking     that  they     donate 
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books      to      the      King's      Daughters 
Library  at  the  School. 

These  books  have  been  placed  in  the 
Library  and  are  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  boys.  Such  additions  to  our 
Library  are  very  helpful  and  we  wish 
to  assure  the  members  of  the  Patient 
Circle  of  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

— o — 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Concord 
conducted  the  regular  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he 
read  the  story  of  Christ  being  tempt- 
ed as  found  in  Matthew  4:1-11,  and 
the  subject  of  his  talk  to  the  boys  was 
"Temptation." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  began  by  stating 
that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  in  a 
different  manner  from,  what  anybody 
else  ever  did.  At  the  age  of  about 
thirty  years  He  was  baptized,  and  was 
told  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  was 
acceptable  in  God's  sight,  the  voice 
coming  from  heaven,  saying  "This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom,  I  am  well 
pleased." 

He  was  led  out  into  the  wilderness. 
While  there  He  became  hungry.  God 
wanted  Him  to  learn  what  it  was 
to  be  able  to  overcome  hunger.  The 
devil  tempted  Him  by  suggesting  that 
He  change  the  stones  into  bread. 
Jesus  answered  by  saying,  "Man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone."  He  knew 
that  He  could  have  easily  done  as  the 
devil  suggested,  but  realized  that  He 
must  not  use  divine  power  for  the 
sake  of  His  own  comfort.  He  must 
be  the  perfect  example. 

The  devil  then  took  Him  to  a  high 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  saying,  "Cast 


thyself  down,  the  stones  will  not  hurt 
you."  Jesus  refused,  knowing  it  was 
not  the  way  for  Him  to  demonstrate 
that  He  could  do  the  things  which  oth- 
er people  could  not  do. 

At  this  refusal  the  devil  was  dis- 
gusted. He  then  took  Jesus  up  on  a 
high  mountain  from  which  He  could 
see  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
said  if  He  would  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship him,  all  the  things  He  saw  would 
be  given  unto  Him.  The  devil  tried 
hard  to  get  Him  to  do  the  things  the 
people  of  the  world  were  doing,  but 
Jesus  proved  that  He  was  above  such, 
temptations,  and  said,  "Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  told  the  boys 
of  many  different  ways  in  which 
temptations  might  come  to  them  in 
the  form  of  cheating  in  their  school 
rooms,  stealing,  listening  to  obscene 
stories,  swearing,  lying,  etc.  These 
things  come  from  the  devil  or  from 
someone  representing  him  and  we 
must  constantly  be  on  guard  against 
them. 

In  tempting  us,  continued  the 
speaker,  the  devil  always  seeks  our 
weakest  spot,  just  as  the  poisoned 
arrow  penetrated  the  only  weak  spot 
in  the  body  of  Achilles  who,  accord- 
nig  to  an  ancient  legend,  was  killed 
when  a  missle  from  an  enemy  struck 
his  heel,  the  only  spot  left  untouched 
when  his  mother  dipped  him  into  the 
water.  So  it  is  with  us — we  all  have 
weak  spots;  there  are  no  two  people 
alike,  and  the  devil  knows  just  how  to 
roach  those  weaknesses. 

Temptation,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
doesn't  do  all  its  work  at  once,  but 
seeks  to  get  control  over  us  gradually- 
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He  compared  it  to  a  person  going  out 
into  the  quicksands.  At  first  it  just 
feels  a  little  sticky  as  we  walk  upon 
it;  we  take  a  few  more  steps,  and  we 
find  it  difficult  to  walk;  we  advance 
a  little  further  and  we  find  that  our 
feet  will  sink  into  the  mire,  and  the 
first  thing  we  know,  our  entire  body 
will  become  submerged  unless  someone 
throws  us  a  rope.  Just  as  the  quick- 
sand causes  us  to  sink  deeper,  just  so 
we  find  it  easier  to  yield  to  temptation 
after  we  have  taken  the  first  step,  and 
unless  we  turn  back,  we  will  persist  in 
sinful  ways  until  the  temptations  ob- 
tain complete  control  over  our  lives. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  temp- 
tation gets  a  deadly  grip  on  us  before 
we  know  it.  He  likened  it  to  a  scene 
recently  witnessed  above  Niagara 
Falls.  A  dead  sheep  was  floating 
down  the  river  toward  the  falls.  An 
eagle  circled  overhead.  Several  times 
people  saw  the  eagle  swoop  down  and 
up,  trying  to  sinks  it's  claws  into  the 


sheep's  body.  After  several  at- 
temps,  the  eagle's  talons  got  under  the 
skin,  which  contracted,  holding  the 
huge  bird  fast  and  carrying  it  over 
the  falls  to  destruction. 

When  temptation  gets  the  best  of 
us,  continued  the  speaker,  it  destroys 
our  rightful  use.  We  became  broken 
in  body,  mind  and  spirit — everthing 
about  us  that  resembles  real  manhood 
is  gone.  We  may  look  like  men,  but 
we  are  minus  that  great  quality  so 
vitally  necessary  to  manhood — charac- 
ter. Jesus  showed  that  He  knew 
what  men  needed  in  order  to  attain 
the  perfect  life,  and  warned  them 
against  the  very  thing  that  would  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  that  goal, 
when  He  taught  them  to  pray,  "Lead 
us  not  into  temptation." 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
urged  the  boys  to  fight  hard  against 
yielding  to  temptation,  that  they 
might  live  as  God  wants  them  to  live. 


ANY  CHUMP  CAN  KNOCK 

Don't  criticize  your  neighbors'  faults,  no  matter  what  they  do, 
Don't  ridicule  the  masses  or  malign  a  chosen  few, 
Don't  think  yourself  a  censor  of  the  silly  human  flock, 
But  just  remember,  as  you  go,  that  any  chump  can  knock. 

Don't  laugh  at  those  who  make  mistakes  or  stumble  by  the  way, 
For  you  are  apt  to  follow  them — and  almost  any  day. 
Don't  think  that  others  are  shifting  sand  while  you  are  solid  rock, 
And  don't  forget,  for  heaven's  sake,  that  any  chump  can  knock. 

Don't  be  a  puller  down  of  fame  on  other  men  conferred ; 
Don't  give  the  parting  kick  to  one  who  fell  because  he  erred ; 
Don't  think  that  you  are  perfect  and  the  only  size  in  stock ; 
And  now,  once  more,  just  bear  in  mind  that  any  chump  can  knock. 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  March  8,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(14)   Arthur  Boyette  14 

(3)  James  Causey  11 

(4)  William  Dillon  11 
Alden  Jones  13 

(4)   Craig  Mundy  10 
(14)   Richard   Sullivan  14 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
Roscoe  Ashburn  9 
William  Goodson  11 
Joseph  Johnson  3 
Claude  Maines 
Claude  McLaughlin  8 
Millard  Owenby  14 
William  Pitts  4 
Frank   Walker 
Eugene  Whitt  11 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
James  Boyce 
Virgil    Cecil  2 
Clyde  A.   Kivett  10 
Lemuel  Murphy  3 

(3)  Boyd  Strickland  6 
(6)   Barney  Watson  6 

(4)  Richard  Wrenn  9 


COTTAGE  No.  3 
(2)   Robert  Batson  5 

James  Burns 
(6)   Howard  Cook  6 

Frank   Crawford  4 
(2)    Marcellus   Gurganus 
F.   E.   Mickle  4 
William    McRary  4 
Thomas   C.   Wilson  5 
F.  M.  Younger  3 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Vernon   Bass  9 
William   Bell 
Carlton   Calloway  7 
(2)   Roland  Davis  5 


(3) 


(5) 
(14) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Wayne  Fowler  5 
(7)   William  Hill  10 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  7 
(2)   Ralph  Johnson  11 

Thomas  Little  10 
(2)   Richard   Mills  7 
(2)   Clyde  Reeve  s 
(2)   Richard   Sprinkle 

Thomas   Stephens 

Melvin  Walters  7 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)   Marvin  Adams  3 

(5)  Bert  Ferguson  9 

(6)  William  Hare  11 
Perry   Russ  7 
James  Seawell 

(2)  Robert  Worthington  10 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Barnes  7 

Earl  Bass  8 
(6)   Fletcher    Castlebury  12 

William  Corn  5 

Thomas  Doby 
(4)   Ray  Laramore  9 

Bruce  Link  3 
v4)   Joseph    Sanford  8 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  6 
(9)   Archie   Castlebury  12 
Harold  Gunter  3 
(14)   Caleb  Hill  14 

Houston  Howard  7 

(3)  Perry  Harvel  10 
James  Lyerly  2 
Kenneth    Messick  6 

(2)   Lewis  Parker  9 
Percy  Strickland 
Paul  Saunders  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(8)    Lloyd  Banks  8 
Sam  Belk  7 


(14)   Letcher   Castlebury  14 
George  Chambers 
Lonnie  Holleman  3 
Morris  Hicks  4 
John   Penninger  o 
Ralph  Rainey 
(2)   Clay  Smith  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Homer  Smith  6 
S.  J.  Watkins 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Lake  Cooper  6 
Maurice  Staley 
James  L.  Singleton  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(5)   Everett  Bell  11 
(4)   Edward   Carpenter  9 
James   Chapman  2 
Robert  Farmer  7 
(2)   Dewey  Freeman  8 

(4)  James  Montford  8 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(2)  Earl  Atwood  12 

(3)  Joseph  Cox  4 
(3)   Frank   Dickens  6 

Marvin  Edwards 

(5)  Bernard  Griffin  9 
(3)   Alfred  Holleman  8 
(3)   Basil  Johnson  6 

(3)   Edward    Lockamy  10 
(2)   Glenn   O'Quinn  10 
(2)   William    Stevens  3 
Charles  Williams 
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CIOTTAGE  No.  13 

(2) 

Boyd  Baker  5 

Roy  Ballard 

(2) 

Joseph  Brown  3 

(2) 

Monte  Beck  4 

(2) 

Neil  Collins  6 

Aaron  Holder  8 

Arlon  Jones  7 

Claudius  Pickett  10 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(7) 

Clarence   Ashburn  11 

(2) 

Curtis  Coleman  6 

(5) 

Leamon   Finch  7 

(4) 

Hubert  Jones  10 

(6) 

J.   C.  Mobley  10 

(2) 

Berry  Rogers  6 
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COTTAGE  No.  15 
(2)   Robert   Alexander  6 
(4)   Henry  Abernathy  7 

Earl   Chambers  7 
(4)   John  Caddell  12 
(2)   George  Hill  7 

Glenn  Jenkins  2 

Caleb  Jolly  6 

Walter,  Mitchell  7 
(4)  Marvin  Malcom  8 
(2)   George  McManus  12 

Harley  Pennell  6 

Paul  Rhodes  5 

Marshall   Scoggins  8 

Carl  Toney  2 
(2)   Frank   Wakefield  9 
.(2)   Richard  Wilder  8 


Be  honest  with  yourself,  whatever  the  temptations;  say- 
nothing  to  others  that  you  do  not  think,  and  play  no  tricks 
with  your  own  mind.  Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  in  the 
world  at  this  hour,  insincerity  is  the  most  dangerous. 

— Selected. 
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I  A  WISE  ANSWER  | 

|         One  Sunday  morning  an  instructor  in  a     J 
±     theological  school  was  sharing  a  seat  with  a     * 
f     small  boy  on  a  shuttle  train.    The  boy  was 
|     holding  a  Sunday  school  lesson  leaflet,  and 
reading  it  diligently. 

"Do  you  go  to  Sunday  school,  my  boy?" 
asked  the  man  in  a  friendly  way. 
"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 
"Tell  me,   my  boy,"   continued   the  man, 
"where  God  is  and  I'll  give  you  an  apple." 

The  boy  looked  up  sharply  at  the  man,  and 
promptly  replied,  "I  will  give  you  a  whole 
barrel  of  apples  if  you'll  tell  me  where  He  is 
not."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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TESTING 

When  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years, 

God  mixed  in  man  the  raptuie  and  the  tears 

And  scattered  through  his  brain  the  starry  stuff 

He  said,  "Behold !     Yet  this  is  not  enough 

For  I  must  test  his  spirit  to  make  sure 

That  he  can  dare  the  vision  and  endure. 

"I  will  withdraw  my  face, 

Veil  me  in  shadow  for  a  certain  space, 

And  leave  behind  only  a  broken  clue, 

A  crevice  where  the  glory  glimmers  through. 

Some  whisper  from  the  sky, 

Some  footprint  in  the  road  to  track  me  by. 

"I  will  leave  man  to  make  the  fateful  guess, 
Will  leave  him  torn  between  the  no  and  yes^ 
Leave  him  unresting  till  he  rests  in  me,  ' 
Drawn    upward    by    the    choice    that    makes    him    free- 
Leave  him  in  tragic  loneliness  to  choose, 
With  all  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose." 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 


POSSESS  A  GOOD  TEMPER 

Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny  day,  it  sheds  its  brightness  on  every- 
thing. No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable  than  the  posses- 
sion of  good  temper.  If  a  man  has  a  quarrelsome  temper,  let  him 
alone.     The  world  will  soon  find  him  employment.     He  will  some 
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day  meet  some  one  stronger  than  himself,  who  will  repay  him 
better  than  you  can. 

"Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive."  Be  the  last  in  the  quarrel  and 
like  the  man  whose  quarrel  is  just,  you  are  thrice  armed  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  ussually  two  hot-headed  fools.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  differences  among  men  can  be  adjusted  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  forebearance  and  business  sense.  It  never  pays  to  quar- 
rel whether  you  win  or  lose.  It  never  seems  to  dawn  on  some  men 
how  ridiculous  they  can  make  themselves  by  "touchiness," 

Show  people  that  you  will  not  be  led  by  the  nose  by  every  hot 
tempered"  person,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  that  throws  stones  at  you, 
or  shakes  a  red  rag  in  your  face.  Every  time  you  lose  your  temper 
and  fly  off  the  handle  you  are  dissipating  moral  force. 

Don't  throw  away  your  self-control  any  more  than  you  would 
your  money. — J.  A.  It. 

******* 

"WILLFUL  WASTE  BRINGS  WOEFUL  WANT" 

"My  time  is  too  valuable  to  spend  picking  up  scraps  and  patch- 
ing things,"  exclaimed  a  high  strung  youth;  "the  days  of  cheese- 
paring are  over;  junk  the  old  duds  and  get  new,  smart  ones." 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  cathedral  window  in  all 
Europe  Was  made  of  broken  bits  of  colored  glass  artistically  fitted 
together  by  an  artist  who  was  not  abov^e  utilizing  "scraps." 

The  older  countries  have  much  that  is  sensible  to  teach  us  about 
conserving.  America  wastes  enough  good  food  to  feed  some  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  lands.  We  think  it  smart  to  say,  "We  have  big- 
ger things  to  do  than  scrape  the  flour  barrel."  Wasteful  America 
is  "smart";  frugal  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Finland  folks  are  "sensi- 
ble " 

Once  an  American  in  Portugal  cut  up  a  fallen  tree  into  firewood. 
He  was  about  to  burn  the  waste  brush,  when  some  Portuguese 
children  came  asking,  "May  we  have  that  brush?"  They  tied  in 
bundles  the  smallest  twigs,  and  carried  them  away  to  their  homes 
to  cook  their  food.  Later,  to  the  same  spot  came  a  Japanese  cook 
gathering  up  the  small  bits  of  wood  and  bark,  and  carried  them 
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away  to  his  laundry.  Take  notice,  Japan  today  is  underselling  our 
"smart"  nation  in  our  own  markets,  because  no  waste  is  "smart" 
with  the  Japanese. 

In  traveling  with  a  party  of  Americans  in  Europe,  one  is  apt  to 
hear  the  remark,  "What  stupid  people  these  peasants  are,  cultivat- 
ing even  the  fence  corners."  Yet,  shiploads  of  toys  and  other 
manufactured  goods  come  from  these  countries  because  they  cost 
too  much  to  manufacture  here,  on  account  of  our  waste. 

We  may  have  been  "smarter"  than  they  in  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests,  and  waste  of  our  oil  and  soil,  but  they  have  been 
more  "sensible." — Sunshine  Magazine. 

******* 

THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

From  Maine  to  California,  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, thousands  of  music  lovers  tune  in  on  their  radios  every  Sat- 
urday night  from  7:30  to  8  o'clock  to  enjoy  a  unique  program  of 
Negro  spirituals. 

This  particular  feature,  the  Folk  Songs  of  the  plantation  are 
broadcasted  direct  from  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
2l,in  **e  old  town  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  by  the  students  of 
school,  The  best  authority  considers  the  spirituals  as  the  only 
"American  music." 

It  is  fitting  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  this  institute  since  it  is 
fostering  a  revival  of  the  original  Negro  spirituals.  Founded  in 
1868  Hampton  Intitute  was  the  first  school  of  higher  education 
for  the  Negro  in  America.  It  was  originally  intended  for  both 
Indians  and  Negroes,  conducted  under  auspices  of  American 
Missionary  Society.  Its  first  home  was  in  the  old  barracks,  (used 
during  the  War-Between-the-States)   with  two  teachers  and  fif- 

beeringT27 '  ^  enr°llment  t0day  is  100°  with  a  facu%  num- 
The  buildings  covering  168  acres  are  complete  in  every  de- 
tail. The  students  are  taught  every  phase  of  manual  training, 
also  given  school  advantages  according  to  taste  and  desire  of  the 
individual,  so  that  when  passing  out  into  the  world  the  boys  and 
girls  become  assets  instead  of  liabilities.     This  is  only  a  peep-in 
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of  the  activities.     To  go  into  details  would  consume  too  much 
time  and  space. 

The  program  of  spirituals  broadcasted  by  the  students  of  this 
institution  is  an  echo  of  some  of  the  cultural  work  accomplished, 
reflecting  the  religious  awe  and  deep  reverence  of  the  old  South 
ern  darkie.     The  real  origin  of  these  old  plantation  songs  may 
never  be  known.     One  legend  is  that  when  an  old  colored  mammy 
was  asked  from  whence  came  these  spirituals  she  replied  thus: 
"When  Mass'r  Jesus  walked  de  earth — When  he  feel  tired  he  sit 
a-restin  on  Jacob's  Well,  and  make  des  yer  Spirituals  for  His  peo- 
ple."    Fantastic  and  sacriligious  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
it  is  suggestive  of  an  emotional  reverence  that  burst  forth  as 
ireely  as  the  limpid  waters  from  a  babbling  brook. 


JAMES  F.  HURLEY 

The  announcement  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Salisbury  Post,  J.  F.  Hurley,  while  enroute  to  his 
home  in  Salisbury,  brought  to  mind  most  delightful  memories  of 
his  interest  in   the  care  and   training  of   the  delinquents     of  the 

state. 

He  was  a  highly  esteemed  son  of  Cabarrus  county  and  never 
failed  to  reflect  his  interest  in  the  activities  of  his  old  home,  and 
with  his  facile  pen  the  Jackson  Training  School  and  the  work  ac- 
complished received  its  share  of  commendation. 

We  measure  true  worth  by  words,  deeds,  and  in  short  the  course 
of  life  pursued.  While  J.  F.  Hurley  was  not  physically  robust, 
but  strong  in  purpose,  having  by  inheritance  and  training  a  high 
standard  of  character  and  never  failed  to  apply  himself  to  the 
aims  he  sought  with  the  courage  of  true  manhood. 

In  his  death  the  state  has  lost  a  real  newspaper  man  and  a 
strong  writer;  in  education  as  applied  to  youth  a  strong  advocate 
has  passed ;  in  civic  and  social  affiars  of  the  state  and  community 
in  which  he  lived  a  constructive  leader  will  be  missed;  in  his^ 
church  where  he  applied  himself  with  the  zeal  of  true  leadership* 
he  was  the  peer  of  any  layman,  proving  himself  to  be  at  all  times 
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a  full  grown  patriotic  and  loyal  citizen,  devoid  of  all  pomp  and 
show,  but  humanly  charitable  towards  his  fellowman. 

We  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  feeling  that  the  school  has  lost  a  fine  friend  and  counsellor 
who  with  an  understanding  heart  and  open  mind  knew  the  prob- 
lems of  the  boy. 

******* 

DR.  M.  L.  MARSH 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  illness  of  D.  M.  L.  Marsh  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  a  source  of  sorrow  as  well  as  a  shock  His 
kindly  salutation,  good-morning  and  good-evening,  was  not  given 
in  a  perfunctory  manner,  but  as  a  greeting  that  emanated  from  a 
heart  really  solicitous  of  one's  welfare.  This  was  a  rare  gift  and 
one  worthy  of  emulation. 

Another  habit  of  this  splendid  citizen  was  that  he  was  as  regu- 
lar as  the  cycle  of  time  that  brings  the  changes  of  season/or  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  in  mailing  his  check  for  this  little  magazine. 
The  appreciation  of  this  support  was  twofold.  He  gave  material 
aid,  and  greatest  of  all  showed  an  appreciation  and  interest  in  the 
boys  at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  an  adopted  son  of  Cabarrus,  but  by  his  interest 
m  the  affairs  of  the  community  he  was  most  highly  esteemed  and 
w  1  be  missed  by  a  legion  of  friends,  who  recall  him  as  a  courteous, 
quite  and  inoffensive  citizen  wishing  for  all  a  "good-day."  Asain 
we  express  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  members  of  the  home  left 
to  mourn  his  death. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Working  Together 

"All  have  a  share  in  the  beauty,  all 

have  a  part  in  the  plan; 
What  does  it  matter  what  duty  talis 

to  the  lot  of  man? 
Some  one  has  blended    the    plaster; 

and    some    one    has    carried   the 

stone ; 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  master  ever 

bas  builded  alone, 
Making  a  roof  from  the  weather  or 

building  a  house  for  the  King; 
Only  by  working  together,  have  men 

accomplished  a  thing." 


We  might  raise  a  goodly  sum  to  bal- 
ance the  national  budget  by  taxing 
politics. 

There  is  one  good,  safe  and  sure 
way  to  forget  the  faults  of  others. 
Remember  your  own. 

No  man  is  really  old  until  he  can 
tell  the  state  of  the  weather  by  the 
way  his    rheumatism    feels    when  he 
gets  up  in  the  morning. 
— o — 
Some  people  pray  for  more  things 
than    they    work    for.     They    expect 
bounty  to  be  placed  in  their  laps  with- 
out any  effort  on  their  part. 
— o — 
What  doth   it  profit   a   prophet  to 
prophesy    and    then    become    a    false 
prognostic?     The  prophet  Wells  pre- 
dicts    another     great     war     in  1940 
Prophet  Voliva  predicted  the  end  ot 
tbe  world  in  1935.  Why  should  we  wor- 
ry over  the  latter  day  prophets? 


It  appears  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  actually  seem  to  "enjoy"  poor 
health.  Health  means  happiness,  and 
is  the  real  thing  of  life.  Many  dis- 
eases, with  them,  are  largely  imagin- 
ary. Health  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  infect  us  all,  to  the  exclusion  of 
imaginary  ailments. 

Hurry  Up,  Spring/ 
Come     on     Spring!     Don't     linger. 
Throw  us  kisses  from  your  finger  tips. 
Come    a'dancing    o'er   the  hills    with 
your  arms  full  of  posies,  lilacs,  jon- 
quils  and  red  roses.     Can't  you   see 
our  eyes     glow  when     you  kiss     the 
brooks,  rich  with  dreams.    When  the 
daisies  deck  the  meadows,  the  bees  on 
the  hunt  for  early  blossoms,  and  the 
soft-eyed  Jesersys  stand  in  mute  ex- 
pectation     and      silent      admiration. 
Come  on,     Spring!     Don't     be     late. 
Lovers  are  lingering  on  the  porticos, 
dreaming  of  blue  skies,  warm  days, 
and    moonlight    nights,    when    sweet- 
heart love  words  are  whispered  low, 
like   summer  zephrs.     Make  no  long 
tarrying.     I'm  anxious  to  go  fishing, 
where  the  perch  and  chub  bask  and 
sport   in    crystal    waters.       Want   to 
hear  the  blue  birds,   mocking   birds, 
and  all     the    rest  of    the    woodland 
choristers  sing  their  matin  songs  and 
evening       vespers.     Hurry,       Spring. 
Get  a  move  on! 


Gamble  and  Dont  Know  It 
Tell  a  man  that  he  is  gambling  and 
there  are  some  who  will  rise  up  in  in- 
dignant wrath!     They  will  vehement- 
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ly  deny  they  ever  gambled  in  their 
lives.  All  gambling  is  not  for  money, 
as  many  are  prone  to  think.  Casual 
thought  should  prove  to  thos  ewho 
are  so  glib  to  deny  they  gamble  that 
every  second  of  their  lives  they  are 
gambling.  Business  is  a  gamble.  No 
matter  what  branch  in  which  you  may 
be  engaged.  Professions  are  a  gam- 
ble. Build  a  store  building  and  you 
are  gambling  that  it  will  remain  se- 
cure for  years  against  storm  and  fire. 
Insurance  companies  gamble  when 
they  insure'  your  life.  Creditors 
gamble  when  they  sell  you  merchan- 
dise on  time. 

The  farmer  is  the  greatest  gambler 
of  all!  He  plants  his  crop  in  the 
spring — more  often  than  not — plac- 
ing his  last  dollar  into  seeds  for  cul- 
tivation— gambling,  mind  you — that 
it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  storms, 
drought  or  insects  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  So  when  you  say  a  man 
gambles,  it  does  not  always  mean 
that  he  is  squandering  his  money  in 
money  games;  he  is  dealing  in  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities. 
— o — 
..  The  Subject  qf  Prayer 
On  a  bus  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
conversation  between  two  ladies,  who 
sat  in  front  of  me.  Said  the  younger 
of  the  two  to  her  companion:  "I 
spent  a  week  recently  with  a  well- 
known  family  in  Virginia.  And 
what  do  you  think  they  did?     After 


breakfast  and  after  dinner,  they  had 
family  prayers.  I  rather  liked  it  be- 
cause it  was  quaint,  but  wasn't  it  odd 
in  this  age?"  "Quaint?  Odd?"  replied 
her  older  companion;  "what  curious 
words!  The  master  and  mistress  of 
that  house  have  young  children,  have 
they  not?  Can  you  think  of  anything 
they  could  do  for  their  children  that 
would  help  them  more  in  life  than  to 
inculcate  in  them  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence? It  may  be  a  matter  of  taste 
and  choice  as  to  what  one  believes, 
but  isn't  it  essential,  as  Francis 
Thompson  said,  to  'believe'?  There's 
no  belief  without  revenence — and  no 
reverence  without  belief." 

That  conversation  gave  me  food 
for  meditation  .  I  may  be  rather  old- 
fashioned  in  my  ideas,  but  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
God  respecteth  not  the  arithmetic  of 
our  prayers,  how  many  they  are;  nor 
the  rhetoric  of  our  prayers,  how  neat 
they  are;  nor  the  geometry  of  our 
prayers,  how  long  they  are;  nor  the 
music  of  our  prayers,  how  melodious 
they  are;  nor  the  logic  of  our  prayers, 
how  methodical  they  are — but  the 
divinity  of  our  prayers,  how  heart- 
sprung  they  are.  Not  gifts,  but 
graces  prevail  in  prayer.  Prayer  in 
the  homes  is  one  of  the  means  to  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Prayer 
should  be  the  key  of  the  day  and  the 
lock  of  the  night. 


The  owner  of  a  barking  dog  is  always  the  first  to  complain 
of  the  noise  made  by  the  neighbors'  children.— Exchange. 
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THE  HISTORIC  MACE  OF  OLD  NORFOLK 


By  Georgia  Dickson  Wardlaw 

great  vault  of  a  classed  distinctly  as  weapons  of  war. 
Later  they  were  used  largely  by  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  in  time  came  to  be 
regarded  solely  as  a  symobl  of  au- 
thority. 

The  earliest  ceremonial  maces  were 
intended  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
King,  and  were  carried  by  sergeants- 
at-arms,  a  royal  bodyguard  establish- 
ed   by    Phillip    II    of    France.     Even- 
tually,  the   ceremonial   use   of   maces 
became  more  popular,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence,   the    tendency  to    make    of 
them      elaborate     accouterments      of 
office.     Here    then,    began    the    com- 
lete  evolution  of  the  mace.     Warlike 
blades,    knobs   and    spikes    gradually 
disappeared,  giving  way   to   peaceful 
ornamentation.     The  enrichment  pro- 
cess   continued    for    years,    precious 
metals  and  stones  often  being  used  in 
the  creation  of  maces,  and  later,  en- 
gravings, heraldic  devices,  and  other 
elaborate    embellishments.     Thus    the 
mace    became  a  work    of    art    rather 
than    an  instrument  of    cruelty    and 
offense,  but  never  lost  it's  supremacy 
as  a  symbol  of  authority. 

During  the  Restoration  in  Eng- 
land, there  were  designed  for  use 
many  famous  maces,  notably  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Lords, 
and  of  the  City  of  London  there  are 
eight  maces,  once  used  by  British 
Kings  and  Queens.  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury maces  followed  closely  the  lines 
of  these  maces.  Norfolk's  magnifi- 
cent mace,  bearing  the  date  1753,  is 
attributed  to  Fuller  White,  famous 
jeweler  and  silversmith  of  London, 
and  is  said  to  be  similar  in  form  and 


Reposing  in  a 
time-honored  bank  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  is 
a  silver  Mace,  presented  to  the  an- 
cient Borough  of  Norfolk  in  1753  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
representative  of  the  crown  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Dominion 
from  1751  to  1758. 

Thorough  investigation  has  reveal- 
ed the  interesting  fact  that  Norfolk 
is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
which  possesses  a  silver  Mace  inherit- 
ed from  Colonial  times,  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mace  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which  is 
kept  in  the  State  House  at  Columbia, 
Norfolk's  is  the  only  mace  of  which 
there  is  any  record  in  this  country. 

How  this  historic  Mace,  magnifi- 
cently wrought  from  pure  silver,  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  wars  and  the 
desecration  of  subsequent  raids;  lay 
buried  in  a  humble  garden  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  during  the  Revolution; 
it's  whereabouts  unknown  up  to  the 
beginning  of  or  during  the  early  part 
of  the  War  Between  the  States — ,and 
years  later  was  found  amongst  a  heap 
of  rubbish  in  a  state  of  sad  neglect 
and  disrepair — is  a  story  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  most  casual  list- 
ener or  reader. 

But  first,  what  did  the  mace  sym- 
bolize, and  for  what  purpose  was  it 
intended?  Here  too,  is  an  interest- 
ing tale. 

In  medieval  times,  the  mace  was 
used  as  a  war-club,  and  was  capable 
of  crushing  through  the  heaviest  coat 
of  armor.  Thus,  prior  to  the  fifteen- 
th or  sixteenth  centuries,  maces  were 
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detail  work  to  the  mace  used  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  authority  of  the 
speaker  and  made  in  1649. 

Ldeutenajnt  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  ar- 
rived in  Virginia  on  November  20, 
1751,  remaining  for  seven  years  be- 
fore being  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
quest. His  correspondence  reveals  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Colonists,  and 
great  degree  of  distress  at  their  suf- 
ferings at  the  hands  of  the  French 
and  Indians.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Norfolk  clearly  indicate 
that  those  who  composed  it  regarded 
Governor  Dinwiddie's  gift  of  the 
Mace  as  a  token  of  peace  and  good- 
will, and  an  evidence  of  the  affection- 
ate esteem  in  which  he  held  the  Bor- 
ough of  Norfolk. 

Although  Norfolk's  Mace  bears  the 
date  1753,  it  was  not  until  April  1, 
1754,  that  the  Mace  was  formally  ac- 
cepted. The  lapse  of  time  between 
the  two  dates  is  thought  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  poor  transportation 
facilities  between  England  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  required  months  in  those 
days  for  mails  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation. Authorities  have  assumed 
that  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote  to 
England  in  1753  placing  his  order  for 
the  mace,  authorizing  that  date  to  be 
used  in  the  inscription,  but  that  the 
time  taken  by  the  silversmith  to  de- 
sign and  complete  the  mace,  coupled 
with  the  delay  in  mails  and  shipping, 
accounted  for  the  difference  in  dates 
of  the  actual  gift  and  finally  it's  pre- 
sentation and  acceptance. 

The    Mace  of  Norfolk     is  made  of 


pure  silver — an  exquisite  and  truly 
resplendant  ornament  of  office.  The 
actual  figures  and  details  of  the  Mace 
.  are  given  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion: "The  Mace  weighs  approxi- 
mately 104  ounces  (six  and  a  half 
pounds  avoirdupois.)  There  are  nine 
sections  which  are  screwed  together 
to  form  the  complete  mace,  which  is 
41  inches  long.  The  head  is  in  three 
sections  and  the  staff  is  in  six,  bear- 
ing the  letters  "F.  W."  (initials  of  the 
maker)  ;  also  the  prescribed  hall- 
mark, a  lion  rampant,  proof  of  the 
stadard  fineness  of  the  silver. 

''The  staff  is  28  inches  long,  of  ir- 
regular sizes,  and  averages  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  leaves 
and  scrolls.  The  bowl  or  head  of  the 
Mace  is  cylindrical,  seven  inches  in 
length  and  five  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  The  top  is  slightly 
rounded  and  on  it,  under  the  open 
work  of  the  crown,  are  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,  the  letters  G  and  R,  the 
usual  motoes,  being  between  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn. 

"Around  the  largest  part  of  the 
bowl  are  the  emblems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  each 
of  these  being  in  a  separate  panel, 
while  in  the  fourth  are  the  combined 
quarterings  of  Great  Britain.  Orna- 
mentations consist  of  the  Rose  of 
England  and  the  Thistle  of  Scotland 
growing  on  the  same  stem,  and  the 
Fleurs-de-lis  of  France  and  the  Harp 
of  Ireland.  There  is  also  a  crown  in 
each  compartment  over  the  emblems. 

"The    bowl    is    surmounted    by    an 
open  crown,  (eight  inches  across,  which 
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is  formed  by  four  bands  united  at  the 
top  to  support  a  standing  cross.  In 
a  gracefully  curving  line  around  the 
base  of  the  cylilnder  is  the  inscription 
in  Roman  letters:  "The  Gift  of  the 
Honourable  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Esquire 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  to 
the  Corporaion  of  Norfolk,  1753." 

While  the  feeling  of  the  Colonists 
regarding  all  royal  insignia  naturally 
ran  high  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Mace  was  still  reverenced.  Thus 
when  Norfolk  was  burned  by  Lord 
Dunmore  in  1776  the  Mace  and  some 
public  documents  were  among  the  few 
valuables  to  escape  the  conflagration, 
having  been  sent  to  Kempe's  Land- 
ing, known  today  as  Kempesville, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Mace  lay  buried  in  an  obscure  gar- 
den, even  as  Lord  Sterling  and  his 
Royal  Highland  Regiment  raided 
Kempsville. 

Just  where,  or  with  whom  the  Mace 
reposed  prior  to,  or  during  the  early 
part  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
is  not  known.  The  legends  surround- 
ing it  are  legion.  In  May  1862, 
when  Norfolk  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  Mayor  Lamb,  becoming 
alarmed  as  to  it's  safety,  is  creditied 
with  having  taken  the  Mace  to  his 
home  on  West  Butte  Street,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  carefully  hidden 
beneath  a  hearth  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
However,  on  July  12,  1894,  it  was 
found  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  lying  in 
a  heap  of  litter  and  old  records  in  a 
room  at  the  police  station,  and  at  the 
request  of  city  officers,  the  officers  of 
the  Norfolk  National  Bank  (now  a 
part  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce)  accepted  it's  custodian- 
ship,  and  undertook  the   expenditure 


necessary  to  recondition  and  preserve 
it.  Today,  in  it's  old  age,  the  Mace 
has  an  honored  and  safely  sheltered 
place  in  a  glass  case  in  the  great 
vault  of  this  same  bank. 

In  it's  earlier  days,  the  Mace  was 
carried   ahead  of  the   Mayor  in   pro- 
cessions and  upon  entering  court,  but 
during  the     last  century     it's  public 
appearances      have     been      few.     On 
September     15,  1836,     when  the     one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  Borough  of 
Norfolk  was  celebrated,  it  is  recorded 
in  the  news  of  the  day  that  the  beau- 
tiful    and     bright,     though     ancient 
silver  Mace  was  carried  by  the  deputy 
sergeant  of  the  city.     Again  on  May 
13,  1857,  when  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  at 
Jamestown   was    observed,   the    Mace 
was  carried  to  Jamestown  Island  and 
delivered  on  the  platform.     President 
Tyler  and  Governor  Wise  were  among 
the   speakers. 

In  1907  when  the  Jamestown  ex- 
position was  held,  the  Mace  again 
made  a  public  appearance,  and  on  the 
first  Armistice  Day  after  the  World 
War  ended,  it  was  carried  at  the  head 
of  a  triumphal  procession.  On 
August  16,  1932,  the  Mace  once  again 
appeared  in  procession,  when  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Norfolk  was  commemorated. 

From  now  on,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  venture  that  public  appearances  of 
the  Mace  will  become  increasingly 
rare. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  this  vener- 
able silver  symbol  of  authority  two 
lines  from  Kipling's  immortal 
"Recessional."  It  has  heard  "the 
tumult  and  the     shouting     die"— has 
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seen  "the  captains  and  the  king's 
depart — "  and  withal,  has  witnessed 
the  transition  of  Norfolk  from  a 
mere  trading  village     to     a     city  of 


world-commerce,  and  like  the  ancient 
Borough  itself,  has  passed  through 
the  baptism  of  fire,  battle  and  plun- 
der. 


The  strange  thing  is  that  man  is  satisfied  with  so  little  in 
himself,  but  demands  so  much  in  others. — Exchange. 


FANTASTIC  ROCK  FORMATIONS 


By  W. 

Throughout  countless  thousands 
and  millions  of  years,  many  forces 
and  elements  have  combined  to  give 
the  face  of  the  earth  its  present 
shape  and  form.  The  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tides,  the  constant  wear  of 
running  water,  the  movements  of 
great  glaciers  the  more  violent  ac- 
tions of  volcanic  upheavals — all  these 
and  more  have  left  their  traces  upon 
the  rocky  formations  which  make  up 
the  hard  crust  of  our  planet.  And  in 
the  process,  many  remarkable  rock 
designs  have  taken  shape;  huge 
mountains  and  cliffs  and  caverns  of 
awe-inspiring  proportions,  as  well  as 
smaller  works  of  nature's  art  which 
are  arresting  in  their  unusual  or  ev- 
en fantastic  shape. 

Among  the  most  spectacular  of 
rock  formations  are  numbered  those 
individual  columns  and  shapes  which 
have  been  carved  from  the  main  rock 
bodies  by  the  slow  but  relentless 
process  of  erosion.  Among  the  more 
famous  examples  are  the  Little  Giant 
and  the  Sphinx,,  of  Hopewell  Cape 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  the  "flower- 
pots" of  Flowerpot  Isle,  and  the  My- 


J.  Banks 

thenstein  of  picturesque  Lake  Lu- 
cerne in  Switzerland.  These  columns 
are  sometimes  supported  by  a  slen- 
der base,  and  offer  a  miracle  of  bal- 
ance which  must  be  kept  true,  as  they 
would  obviously  collapse  if  erosion 
was  not  evenly  distributed.  For  ev- 
ery one  of  these  top-heavy  rock  col- 
umns now  standing  thousands  no 
doubt  collapsed  in  the  making.  Very 
likely  the  present  ones  are  doomed  to 
fall  finally,  but  more  will  meantime 
be  forming,  for  such  is  the  way  of 
nature. 

Somewhat  similar  to  seaside  col- 
umns carved  by  tidal  action  are  the 
"hoodoos"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  pillars,  carved  in  the  glacial 
slit  by  running  water  and  weather, 
are  so  hard  they  will  dull  the  sharp- 
est pick.  Perched  on  the  top  of 
many  of  the  pillars,  and  firmly  im- 
bedded, are  large  rocks  of  a  different 
nature  which  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  placed  there  carefully 
by  a  giant  hand.  These  hoodoos,  of 
which  the  finest  example  are  in  the 
Banff  and  Yoho  National  Parks,  pro- 
vide one  of  the  most  puzzling  geolo^ 
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gical  phenomena  in  America.  They 
sometimes  suggest  the  crude  attempts 
of  some  savage  but  colossal  artist  to 
represent  his  primitive  deities.  The 
hoodoos  have  always  been  regarded 
with  superstition  by  the  natives,  and 
to  this  day  the  Stoney  Indians  give 
them  a  wide  berth.  And  few  can 
blame  them,  for  the  hoodoos,  especial- 
ly at  night,  present  an  appearance 
which  is  eerie  enough  to  send  shivers 
up  the  spine  of  the  most  unimagina- 
tive paleface. 

A  visit  to  stately  Perce,  the  pierc- 
ed rock  of  the  Gaspe  coast^  brings  us 
to  the  next  type  of  unusual  interest. 
Jutting  out  more  than  1,400  feet  into 
the  sea,  and  joined  to  Mount  Joli,  on 
the  coast,  only  by  a  low  sandbar 
which  is  covered  at  high  tide,  the 
majestic  reck  towers  288  feet  into  the 
air  at  the  prow- shaped  landward 
end  and  154  feet  at  the  broad  sea- 
ward end.  Its  remarkable  feature  is 
the  high  archway  which  pierces  it 
well  out  toward  the  seaward  end, 
high  enough  for  a  thirty-foot-mast 
to  pass  through.  To  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  water^  this  generous 
opening  was  only  twelve  inches 
across  some   sixty  years  ago. 

Beyond  the  sea  end  of  the  main 
rock  is  a  great  column,  the  outer  up- 
right of  a  mighty  arch  which  collaps- 
ed many  years  ago.  An  early  trav- 
eler, writing  1675,  reported  that 
there  were  then  three  perforations, 
while  in  1815,  it  was  recorded  that 
the  center  one  had  so  expanded  that 
ships  in  full  sail  could  pass  through. 
Other  arches  are  now  in  the  making, 
while  masses  of  rock  fall  yearly^  re- 
vealing fossils  of  great  scientific  in- 
terest.    Perce   is   a   great  bird   sanc- 


tuary, and  another  interesting  fea- 
ture is  provided  by  the  many  appeal- 
ing French-Canadian  legends  that 
have  grown  up  around  its  history. 
There  are  other  rocks  pierced  by 
archways  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  several  systems  of  caverns  we 
see,  underground,  as  remarkable  rock 
sculpture  as  can  be  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  in  the  mountains.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  typical  are 
the  famous  Shenandoah  caverns  in 
the  Virginian  valley  of  that  name. 
This  broad  valley  runs  through  lime- 
stone rocks,  and  wherever  these  occur 
the  existence  of  caverns  is  quite  pro- 
bable. Descending  into  the  caves,  we 
find  a  great  many  stalactites  and 
stalagmites,  long  tapering  fingers  of 
limestone  which  respectively,  hang 
from  the  roof  and  point  upwards 
from  the  floor  of  the  caves.  Minute 
drops  of  water,  falling  with  more 
precision  than  the  most  perfect  clock, 
leave  each  their  microscopic  deposit 
before  falling  from  the  stalactites 
that  so  gradually  lengthen.  When 
they  drop  to  the  floor  they  again  leave 
a  tiny  deposit  before  draining  away 
into  some  underground  brooklet,  thus 
forming  the   stalagmites. 

The  Shenandoah' caverns  present  a 
long  chain  of  high-vaulted  chambers 
connected  by  narrow  passageways. 
Their  walls  are  covered  with  attrac- 
tive natural  designs  in  fluted  veneer 
of  crystal  stucco,  or  in  graceful  dra- 
pery of  ruddy,  tinted  forms.  In  one 
chamber,  and  visible  by  peering  be- 
tween slender  alabaster  columns^  is 
the  "Fairy's  Secret,"  a  tiny  pool  il- 
luminated by  animated  torches,  car- 
ried by    a    brood    of    phosphorescent 
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larvae  of  some  insect,  perhaps  a  small 
fly  which  is  in  common  in  such  cav- 
Another  low-ceilinged  room  contains 
erns.  Another  low-ceilinged  room  con- 
tains a  lakelet  of  wondrous  beauty  in 
which  are  mirrored  almost  countless 
delicate  stalactites.  Truly  the  beau- 
ties and  marvels  of  such  a  cavern 
system  are  inexhaustible. 

Another  very  peculiar  form  of  rock 
is  to  be  found  in  the  petrified  forests, 
of  which  there  are  several  fine  ex- 
amples in  northwestern  Arizona. 
Once  these  forests  were  of  real  trees. 
but  today  the  wood  has  actually  been 
replaced  by  stone.  The  shapes  of  the 
tree  forms  are  exactly  the  same  as 
when  they  were  made  of  wood,  so 
gradual  has  been  the  displacment  of 
the  woody  matter  by  the  silica  or 
stony  matter.  A  thin  slice  examin- 
ed under  a  microscope,  shows  the 
original  cell  structure  of  the  wood  to 
be  exactly  preserved.  All  this,  of 
course,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
gradual    action   of   water.     In    many 


cases  a  small  amount  of  iron  has 
been  deposited,  giving  brown,  red 
and  yellow  shades  to  these  remarka- 
ble "stone  trees"  of  Arizona. 

An  article  on  rock  formations 
would  scarcely  be  complete  without 
at  least  a  bare  reference  to  some  of 
the  vaster  masterpieces  of  nature's 
art  in  stone,  the  great  hills  and 
and  mountains  which  are  noted  for 
their  peculiar  and  suggestive  shapes 
and  designs.  These  huge  piles  were 
formed  when  the  world  was  young,  by 
violent  upheavals  of  the  earth's 
crust,  though  the  effect  of  glacial 
movements  and  the  elements  may 
have  altered  them  to  some  extent. 
Castle  Mountain,  in  the  Rockies,  so- 
called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
medieval  stronghold,  the  Lions  of 
Capilano  Canon,  near  Vancouver, 
and  the  Sleeping  Giant  of  Thunder 
Bay;  Lake  Superior,  might  be  men- 
tioned as  North  America  examples  of 
such  remarkably  shaped  mountains. 


LIGHT 

Just  when  the  road  is  roughest 

We  find  a  helping  hand, 
Just  where  the  burden  is  hardest 

Kind  friends  beside  us  stand ; 
Just  when  the  hours  are  dreary 

A  song  of  joy  rings  true; 
Just  when  the  days  are  darkest, 

The  sunshine  niters  through. 


— Selected. 
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TEMPERING  MR.  STEELE 


By  R.  D. 

As  the  little  sedan  with  "Rural 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn."  on  the  doors 
scrabbled  up  Cold  Hill  Road,  the  driv- 
er reviewed  the  conclusions  of  a 
week's  thought.  The  most  thorough- 
ly disliked  man  in  Montgomery 
Township,  she  opined,  was  young  Mr. 
Steele.  He  had  lived  with  his  pa- 
rents on  Cold  Hill  for  three  years 
since  finishing  college,  yet  he  had 
never  greeted  a  neighbor  with  more 
than  a  nod  in  passing.  For  a  per- 
son as  young  as  he  to  be  so  absolute- 
ly without  feeling,  without  interest  in 
his  neighbors,  showed  something  was 
wrong.  The  grandmothers  of  the 
village  were  particularly  concerned, 
since  there  was  no  source  of  gossip 
in  the  doings  of  the  picturesque  but 
silent  colonial  house  on  the  hill. 

But  the  "Rural  Visiting  Nurse" 
knew  more  than  the  rest.  She  had 
not  only  spoken  with  Mr.  Steele,  she 
had  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to 
make  two  weather  vanes  for  the  As- 
sociation to  sell  at  the  coming  chari- 
ty bazaar.  The  Saturday  before, 
she  had  passed  as  he  was  getting  his 
mail.  As  a  topic  of  converation,  she 
had  admired  a  weather  vane  on  his 
roof,  made  in  the  form  of  three  wild 
geese  in  flying  formation.  She  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  it  himself, 
in  a  workshop  in  his  cellar.  Aha, 
so  that  was  it!  He  spent  so  much 
time  there  that  no  one  really  knew 
him,  except  his  business  associates  in 
the  city.  But  it  had  been  no  trou- 
ble at  all  to  get  the  weather  vanes 
made.  Oh,  well,  she  mused,  what  a 
little    praise    will    do.     It    never    oc- 


Miller 

curred  to  her  what  sincere  brown 
eyes,  an  aristocratic  nose  and  a  deft- 
ly molded  chin,  all  beneath  a  jaunty 
blue  cap,  had  also  done  to  a  young 
man  whose  business,  photography, 
had  made  him  a  keen  if  detached  ob- 
server. 

But  here  was  the  place  now. 
Todd  Steele  ambled  out  to  the 
road,  under  his  arm  a  duplicate  of 
the  weather  vane  on  the  roof  behind 
him.  "Here  'tis,"  he  reached  in  and 
dropped  his  work  on  the  seat  beside 
her.  "Now  we'll  see  what  it's  worth. 
The  other  one  will  be  ready  by  Wed- 
nesday." He  switched  at  a  weed 
with  a  riding  crop  he  carried,  then 
slapped  it  on  his  boot.  "Suppose  I 
bring  it  to  your  headquarters  on  my 
way  to  the  city?" 

"Thanks,  but  I'll  stop  by  here  and 
save  you  he  trouble,"  she  answered. 
"By  the  way,  do  you  ride?"  This 
by  way  of  investigation.  Hobbies 
are  always  written  into  case  histor- 
ies, and  she  felt  this  old-acting  young 
man  to  be  a  problem  in  her  line  of 
duty.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  eli- 
gible as  a  charity  case  did  not  less- 
sen  the  need  for  her  attention. 

"Oh,  hardly,"  he  surveyed  the 
whip  intently.  "I've  just  been  ca- 
noeing.    Excellent  paddle" 

"I  mean,"  Rural  Visiting  Nurses 
are  not  accustomed  to  sarcasm  from 
their  patients,  "that  is,  have  you  a 
riding  horse?" 

"Well,  I  did  have,  the  last  time  I 
looked,"  Todd  stated  without  smil- 
ing, "two,  in  fact;  dad's  and  mine. 
And   another  thing,   Miss  Rural  Vis- 
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iting  Nurse  Association,  that  name's 
much  too  long.  Inefficient.  How  may 
I  shorten  it?" 

She  gave  him  her  official  card.  He 
read: 

Rural  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
East    County   Headquarters 
Visitor  Township   Hall 

Miss  E.  A.  Laton         Montgomery 

"Much  better,  much  better,"  Tod 
murmured.  "Well,  Miss  Laton,  I 
suppose  I'll  see  you  again?"  He 
turned  to  go. 

"Let's  hope  so,"  she  replied  as  the 
motor  awoke  and  carried  her  away. 
But  she  was  to  return  sooner  than 
she  expected. 

At  odd  moments,  Miss  Laton 
found  herself  puzzling  over  the  case 
of  the  old  young  man  with  grave 
eyes  which  did  not  agree  with  his 
carefree  light  hair  that  danced  in 
the  wind.  The  contradiction  was  a 
challenge  to  one  who  dealt  constant- 
ly in  human  nature.  She  promised 
herself  she  would  solve   it. 

"Miss  Lat'n,"  complained  the 
twelve-year-old  brother  of  one  of  her 
charges  in  the  squalid  quarry  settle- 
ment within  sight  of  Cold  Hill,  "I 
guess  I'm  in  for  some  fixin',  too." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
Alfonso?  You  look  healthy."  Miss 
Laton  was  always  being  asked  to 
deal  with  imaginary  ills. 

"Give  a  look,"  insisted  Alfonso, 
rolling  up  a  trouser  leg.  "Me  an' 
Salvator'  Guccini  was  comin'  throo 
de  orchud  up  on  Col'  Hill  las'  night 
— we  wasn't  doing  nuttin' — "  he  add- 
ed quickly,  "'at  Steele  guy  ups  an' 
chases  us  throo  de  barb  wire."  He 
displayed  a  rag  bandage  which  gave 
doubtful  protection  to  a  long  scratch. 


Miss  Laton  patched  up  Alfonso's 
wound  and  was  off  in  a  state  of  trou- 
bled disappointment.  Although  he 
had  shown  some  helpfulness,  the  old 
young  man  had  done  this.  He  should, 
she  resolved,  hear  about  this  while  ifc 
was  still  fresh. 

An  ominously  rattling  sedan 
charged  up  the  hill  to  Steeles'  and 
invaded  the  driveway.  Miss  Laton 
alighted  and  marched  over  to  where 
her  latest  case  was  raking  leaves. 
"Did  you,"  her  voice  rose  above  the 
dry  leaves'  rustle,  "did  you  see  some 
boys  go  through  here  last  night?" 

"Yes."  Todd  stopped  raking. 
"Chased  them,  too." 

"Why?"  he  word  was  curt. 
Steele's  chin  squared  slightly,  "A 
person  has  to  protect  his  property." 
"Against  what?"  she  blazed.  "This 
is  late  fall.  In  fact  this  is  the  last 
time  you  will  have  any  leaves  to 
rake.  What  is  there  now  not  too 
rotten   or  frosted   to   eat?" 

"Well,  you  know  how  it  is.  If 
I  let  them  through  here  now  they 
would  have  the  place  apart  by  the 
the  time  I  get  ready  to  pick  the 
peaches  next  season." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  Miss 
Laton  pursued.  "Unnecessary  regu- 
lations make  people  rebellious  in 
this  land  of  the  more  or  less  free, 
and  if  you  keep  the  boys  from  using 
this  harmlessly  as  a  short  cut, 
they'll  try  to  make  things  unpleas- 
ant from  sheer  perverseness." 

"Oh,  they  will,  will  they?"  Todd 
was  losing  patience  with  this  woman 
who  tried  to  run  his  place.  "I  sup- 
pose I'll  be  standing  by,  taking  pic- 
tures while  they  do?" 

To  that  she  quietly  replied,  "Nev- 
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er  mind  that  other  weather  vane, 
then.  It  might  take  time  from  pro- 
tecting your  property,  you  old  watch- 
dog!" and  stalked  away  in  a  white 
rage. 

"Oh,  well,  if  she's  too  loaded  with 
civic  duty  to  see  that  you  have  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  vandals, 
it's  not  my  worry,"  mused  the  old 
young  Mr.  Steele.  He  dismissed  the 
incident    without    further    thought. 

As  for  E.  A.  Laton,  her  efficiency 
that  day  was  startling.  She  sailed 
into  each  case  in  a  way  that  usually 
left  the  patient  physically  better  but 
wondering. 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that 
she  glanced  at  the  thing  perched  on 
Steele's  gatepost  the  following  Wed- 
nesday morning,  but  she  did  not 
stop.  She  had  refused  the  second 
weather  vane,  there  were  other 
things  to  take  its  place  in  the  char- 
ity bazaar.  There  was  even  a  bit  of 
white  cloth,  a  whimsical  flag  of 
truce,  in  the  claw  of  one  of  its  sheet- 
iron  geese,  but  no,  it  would  take 
more  than  that  for  permanent  re- 
sults.    She  shifted  into  high. 

Todd  Steele  drove  home  from  the 
city  that  evening  in  an  oddly  expec- 
tant mood.  For  no  apparent  reason 
he  wasted  more  than  the  usual  im- 
patience on  traffic  lights.  But  when 
in  the  dusk  his  flag  of  truce  waved 
at  him  from  its  lonely  perch,  his  ex- 
pectant mood  went  pfutt.  As  he 
turned  in  the  drive,  he  reached  out 
and  picked  off  the  symbolic  bit  of 
white   cloth,   leaving  the   ironwork. 

After  putting  the  car  away,  Todd 
entered  the  house.  From  an  exten- 
sion on  the  second  floor,  he  telephon- 
ed.    "Is  this   the   Nurses'   Assassina- 


tion?" he  asked,  when  Miss  Laton 
answered.  Assured  that  it  was,  he 
continued  in  a  coldly  businesslike 
tone,  "Well,  this  is  the  weather  vane 
factory  of  Steele,  Steele,  and  Stolen. 
We  see  by  our  records  that  you  re- 
jected one  of  our  best  tailor-made 
weather  vanes.  How  come?  Weren't 
the  geese  tender  enough?  I  assure 
you,  they  were  made  of  the  softest 
sheet-iron." 

As  soon  as  she  could  bring  her 
laughter  under  control,  she  replied, 
"No,  silly,  I  couldn't  take  it  because 
it  was  not  made  under  my  NRA 
code." 

"Your— uh— What?"  This  was  a 
new  one  on  Todd. 

"No  Rash  Acts,"  she  explained, 
"such  as  frightening  little  boys  into 
hurting  themselves  on  your  barbed 
wire  fences." 

"Oh,  that."  Todd  grunted.  "Well, 
don't  lose  any  sleep  about  it.  I've 
changed  my  policy.  As  long  as 
there  are  no  edible  peaches  in  the 
orchard,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  let 
the  boys  go  through.  At  any  rate, 
if  I  don't  give  them  the  satisfaction 
of  razzing  me,  they  won't  try." 

"Now  that's  using  your  head," 
commented  the  nurse,  wondering 
why  it  had  taken  him  so  long  to  see 
light.  "We  really  appreciate  your 
work,  but  we  only  want  help  from 
people  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right 
place.     As  it  is  now — " 

"If  you  think  my  heart's  not  in 
the  right  place,"  laughed  Todd, 
"maybe  I'd  better  go  up  to  that  hos- 
pital in  Massachusetts  where  they 
rearrange  people.  Maybe  I  need  a 
nurse,  at  least.  Which  reminds  me," 
Todd  found  himself  in   a  position  to 
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ask  a  favor  out  of  keeping  with  his 
usual  retiring  nature.  "How  would 
you  like  to  go  horseback  riding  with 
me  this  Saturday,  say  about  two- 
thirty?" 

"That  would  be  fun!"  Miss  La- 
ton  was  more  and  more  surprised  at 
this  new  Mr.  Steele.  It  had  been  so 
easy  to  bring  him  out  of  his  shell. 
Too  easy,  in  fact;  too  easy  to  be 
true.  And  on  Saturday  she  would 
work  at  it  again.  It  should  be  sim- 
ple to  get  someone  to  substitute  at 
the  office,  and  after  all,  she  told  her- 
self, this  was  case  work.  "Don't 
bother  to  come  for  me,"  she  protest- 
ed, "I'll  drive  over.  Incidentally,  I 
can  stop  by  on  my  rounds  tomorrow 
and  get  the  ironwork  in  time  for 
Friday's  bazaar." 

"Fine,"  said  Mr.  Steele,  "see  you 
then,"  and  hung  up.  No,  wait.  That 
wasn't  right.  He  should  hop  into  his 
coupe  and  go  over  for  her.  Well,  if 
she  suggested — oh„  hang  it — he  was 
not  used  to  this  social  business,  he 
thought  to  himself. 

Todd  went  down  to  dinner  hum- 
ming thoughtlessly. 

"Have  a  pretty  good  day,  son?"  It 
had  been  a  long  time  since  his  moth- 
er had  heard  that  hum. 

"Oh,  so— so."  Todd  did  not  have 
his  mind  on  the  conversation.  "Some 
things  came  out  not  so  hot;  some," 
for  once  he  did  not  even  have  his 
mind  on  business,  "were  O.  K." 

Saturday  was  made  to  order.  A 
light,  crisp  breeze  blew  frisky  frag- 
ments of  cloud  across  the  autumn 
landscape.  The  brown  hills  seemed 
to  ripple  slowly  under  the  cloud  sha- 
dows; it  made  one  want  to  sing. 

At  two-thirty-two   Miss   Laton   ap- 


peared. And  in  smart  tan  jodhpurs 
and  yellow  sweater,  it  was  quite  an 
appearance.  Mr.  Steele  whistled 
through  his  teeth  as  she  stepped  out 
of  the  car.  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
he  decided,  against  putting  girls  like 
that  in  uniforms.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  how  well  she  looked;  he  wanted, 
for  once  to  say — but  suddenly  he  re- 
alized he  didn't  know  how  to  be  com- 
plimentary without  being  silly.  In- 
stead, when  he  opened  his  mouth,  he 
said,"Miss  Laton,  you're  late." 

"Stop!"  She  held  up  a  slim  hand. 
"It  doesn't  rhyme.  Besides,  why 
bring  that  up?  What's  more,  my 
name's  Edith;  if  you  are  so  efficient, 
you'll  use  it,  since  it's  one  syllable 
shorter  than   'Miss   Laton.'   " 

"Well,"  he  grinned,  "imagine  all 
that.  Then  I  guess  I  should  answer 
to  "Todd.'  "  At  this  point,  Lady 
Belle  stomped  impatiently  at  her 
tehter  behind  him,  and  Mata  Hari, 
a  beautiful  but  tricky  mare,  jerked 
at  the  halter.  "Well,  let's  get  start- 
ed. How  do  you  like  them,  gentle,  or 
with  plenty  of  fizz?" 

"Fizz,"  she  answered,  catching  a 
note  of  challege  in  his  tone. 

"Then  here's  Mata  Hari.  Mata," 
he  regarded  the  horse  with  mock  ser- 
iousness, "my  friend,  Edith.  And 
may  the  better  gal  win."  Edith  was 
up  like  an  elf  before  he  could  assist 
her.  Todd  unhitched,  mounted,  and 
they  started  off  through  a  grove. 

Conversation  was  jerky  at  first, 
but  came  more  easily  as  they  rode. 
Only  once  did  Mata  Hari  dispute 
Edith's  authority,  and  the  nurse  put 
the  rebel  through  such  a  series  of 
paces  and  commands  that  Todd  was 
left   gasping   with   dust   and   admira- 
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tion.  Through  woods  and  fields  they 
roamed,  discussing  horses  until  the 
subject  was  worn  out.  Then  Miss 
Laton  tried  to  draw  Todd  out,  to  get 
him  to  talk,  even  it  was  about  him- 
self. But  he  proved  to  be  a  better 
listener,  and  she  finally  found  that 
she  was  talking  about  herself  in- 
stead. "I  have  a  case  load  of  twen- 
ty cases, — no,  twenty-one." 

Steele  began  to  wonder  how  one 
small  person  could  shoulder  all  these 
ills  but,  "It  hardly  seems  enough," 
he'  commented  without  thinking. 
"You     nearly     missed     one.       How 

come?"  , 

Exasperation  rose  within  her. 
This,  she  thought,  was  starting  to 
be  a  great  friendship-not  much. 
"Oh,  the  latest  isn't  so  serious;  just 
a  menace  to  the  community." 

Todd  Steele  studied  Edith's  ex- 
pression nearly  a  minute  before  he 
was  satisfied  that  remark  had  had 
no  particular  meaning.  "Then  what 
are  the  others,"  he  asked,  "interna- 
tional complications?"   There  was  no 

answer.  . 

After  hearing  how  Alfonso  Suracci 
and  his  ally  had  been  since  their 
scrap-  in  his  orchard,  Todd  changed 
the  subject  without  comment.  "How 
did  your  village  bazaar  go  over  yes- 
terday?" he  wanted  to  know. 

"Fine.  Your  contributions  were 
the  first  things  sold." 

"No  fooling?"  Todd's  interest  in- 
creased.    "What     did     you     get     for 

them?"  .  „ 

"Oh,  enough  to  buy  new  pants  tor 

Alfonso      Suracci.     Parts   of  his  old 

ones   were   left   on   your   fence,   you 

know.     Then  there's — " 

"Wait   a   minute!"     Steele   cut   fi>, 


"Did  I  spend  time,  effort  and 
materials  to  get  that  brigand  some 
new  breeches?" 

"Oh,  \  yes,"  said  Edith  airily,  "and 
most  appropiately." 

"Then  what  a  poor  investment  that 
was!"  he  grumbled. 

"Mr.  Steele,"  Edith  stated  sharp- 
ly, "you  have  relapsed.  You  need 
further  attention." 

"Well!"  he  retorted.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  been  considered 
a  problem  child." 

"Oh,  no  it  isn't."  Edith  felt  that 
since  she  had  blundered  into  one  re- 
mark, she  might  as  well  muddle 
through.  "You  are  known  as  the 
most  unapproachable  man  in  the 
township.  I  bet  you  know  fewer 
than  twenty  people  in  this  neighbor- 
hood by  name." 

"It  has  been  my  habit,"  said  Todd 
stiffly,  "to  mind  my  own  business. 
Must  I  peddle  backfence  gossip  to  be 
one  of  you?" 

"Not  necessarily."  Edith  was  en- 
raged as  much  by  her  own  lack  of 
control  as  by  his  reaction  to  it. 
"Just  relax  and  be  human."  Good 
advice,  she  realized,  even  for  herself. 
But  after  that  outburst,  she  felt 
that  she  had  slammed  the  door  on 
herself;  she  was  progressing  rapidly 
— in  reverse.  Yet  somehow,  this 
man's  isolation  must  be  overcome, 
this  isolation  he  regarded  as  putting 
him  above  the  need  of  human  rela- 
tionship. 

They  finished  the  ride  in  a  brist- 
ling silence.  "Ma,ny  thanks  for  'a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon,"  she  said 
mechanically,  after  refusing  his  in- 
vitation to  dinner. 

"The   pleasure,  to   use   a   possibly 
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outworn  form,  was  all  mine."  His 
voice  was  as  casual  as  the  hum  of  a 
beehive.  "Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
again  ?" 

"On  the  field  of  battle,  I  suppose?" 
Edith  almost  managed  to  smile,  and 
climbed  into  her  car. 

"It  does  seem  that  way.  Well, 
goodby."  Todd  saluted  elaborately, 
and  turned  to  throw  blankets  over 
the  horses,  for  the  wind  had  not  only 
turned  chill,  it  held  a  threat  of 
snow. 

****** 

"Hy-umph!"  Todd  Steele  enjoyed  a 
prodigious  yawn  as  he  caunted  ten  be- 
fore getting  out  of  bed  into  a  frigid 
room.  He  blinked  through  the  open 
window  between  him  and  a  snow- 
storm now  in  its  third  day  of  activity. 
It  had  become  a  fixture  over  the 
countryside.  "Well,  here  goes."  He 
pried  himself  away  from  the  covers. 
"Br— r,  what  a  day!" 

During  breakfast  his  father,  a  tall 
individual  whose  granite  features 
softened  only  in  the  presence  of  his 
horses,  came  in  from  the  barn.  "Good 
morning,  T.  S.,"  he  nodded  to  his  son. 
"Today's  a  good  one  to  take  it  easy. 
Not  a  thing  on  the  road  now  but 
drifts." 

Todd  looked  up.  "I'm  going  to  be 
missed  at  the  place  today,  then. 
Maybe  I'll  go  in  later,  if  I  can;  it 
looks  like  the  snow's  stopping  now. 
Listen,  what's   that,  the  fire   siren?" 

"Yes.  They've  got  a  new  use  for 
it.  Now  that  the  winters  seem  to  be 
getting  worse  around  here,  they  blow 
five  twos  to  say  the  school  bus  can't 
get  through,  so  today's  a  holiday. 
They  don't  expect  them  to  have  much 
spunk  these  days,"     grumbled     Todd 


Steele,  Senior. 

The  siren  had  spread  its  arrest- 
ing whine  over  the  lime  quarries  east 
of  Cold  Hill.  Here,  in  a  dozen 
shacks,  youthful  wails  of  "Pete's  got 
my  shoes"  and  "Where's  my — oh, 
here  it  is!"  filled  the  stuffy  air.  But 
silence  fell  with  a  jolt  as  eagerly  the 
strugglers,  with  clothes  half  on, 
counted  the  siren's  calls.  Then  be- 
gan a  dozen  family  scrambles  for 
the  few  family  sleds,  for  such  a  day 
could  not  be  wasted.  After  sketchy 
breakfasts,  the  victors  emerged  with 
their  sleds,  gathered  to  make  plans, 
and  shoo  the  younger  ones  away. 
The  little  brothers  promptly  formed 
their  own  gang  and  headed  away 
from  persecution. 

Finding  their  favorite  resort  swept 
bare  by  the  wind,  they  trudged  far- 
ther afield  in  search  of  a  sledding 
hill.  There  was  one  better  place  in 
the  vicinity,  but  since  the  Steeles 
had  moved  there,  no  one  dared  ap- 
proach it. 

"One  side!  Car's  comin'!"  sang 
out  Alfonso  at  a  turn  in  Cold  Hill 
Road.  Sleds  were  pulled  out  of  the 
way. 

"Well,  boys,"  came  a  feminine 
voice  from  within  a  weather-beaten 
little  sedan  as  it  crounched  to  a  halt. 
"Where  do  you  think  you're  going? 
The  roads  are  so  bad  that  I'm  about 
the  only  one  to  get  through  here." 

"We're  lookin'  fer  a  hill,"  Alfon- 
so exclaimed. 

A  mischievous  twinkle  came  into 
the  nurse's  eyes.  "I  dare  you  to  go 
up  to  Steeles'  and  sled.  Not  on  the 
road,  you  know,  but  in  the  field,"  she 
said  in  a  moment  of  pique. 

That  was  enough  to  arouse  the  ad- 
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venturous  spirit  in  any  of  the  ur- 
chins. "Awright!"  little  Alf  waxed 
enthusiastic;  "we  show  'er,  hey 
gang?" 

"You  betcha  we  will!"  the  re- 
sponse was  unanimous. 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  Edith 
Laton  had  not  expected  to  be  taken 
seriously.  "Better  keep  out  of  trou- 
ble now.  I  can't  always  be  coming 
around  to  fix  you  up  in  this  weath- 
er." But  it  did  give  them  an  idea 
that  stayed  with  them  after  she  had 
driven  away. 

The  seven  little  residents  of  Quar- 
ryville  trudgred  up  the  road,  heads 
bent  against  the  wind,  until  they 
found  themselves  at  the  top  of  Cold 
Hill.  The  road  sloped  down  invit- 
ingly before  them,  and  immediately 
the  whole  train  of  sleds  was  skim 
ming  on  its  way  toward  the  highway 
crossing  out  of  sight  at  the  bottom. 
None  of  the  boys  saw  the  young  man 
at  the  window  cf  the  colonial  house 
overlooking  the  road,  hence  they  did 
not  see  how  quickly  he  moved  when 

they   slid  into   sight. 

****** 

With  Celeste  Cirio's  new  case  of 
pneumonia,  the  weather  and  the 
warning  the  county  doctor  had  giv- 
ern  about  her  temper,  Edith  Laton 
was  having  her  difficulties.  She  hop- 
ed, as  she  drove  back  through  the 
quarry  settlement  in  mid-afternoon, 
that  these  people  would  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  out  of  danger  for 
awhile.  But  nc,  there  was  old  Boris 
Graboski  hailing  her  now  from  be- 
side his  mailbox.  "Hello,  Boris," 
she  drew  up  by  him,  "accident  some- 
where?" 

"Ox-i-dant,  you   esk,"  he   shrugged 


his  shoulders  inside  his  tattered  ov- 
ercoat. "We  dunno.  Om  ten  o'clock 
dis  morning  all  de  kids  dey  go  hout 
wit  de  sleds,  an'  dey  go  off  two  ways. 
My  son's  son,  Igor,  wit'  de  yonger 
keeds  aron,'  Pietro,  Alfonso,  Maxim, 
Guisepp',  Salvatore,  Ivan,  no  come 
back.  No  for  eat — even."  He  shook 
his  head.  When  seven  boys  failed 
to  appear  at  a  meal,  then  it  was  se- 
rious. "Nobody  bot  you  gat  t'roode 
snowdrifts,  nobody  bat  de  lime  com- 
pany is  got  'phone,  no  call  hup." 

"Well,  if  that's  the  trouble,  don't 
worry."  She  started  her  engine.  "I 
saw  them  this  morning;  I  think  I 
can  find  them.  Tell  the  other  pa- 
rents I'll  have  them  back  before  you 
can  say  'cavorish  le  por  Russky'." 

Old  Boris'  face  beamed  with  sur- 
prise at  hearing  his  own  language, 
and  with  relief  at  knowing  the  "Wiz- 
zitin'  Noorse"  was  there  to  help.  The 
boys  were  practically  there  now,  if 
she  said  so. 

As  Edith  fought  the  little  sedan 
through  the  snow  on  Cold  Hill  Read, 
a  dozen  thoughts  pursued  each  othei 
around  her  brain.  What  if  Todd 
Steele  had  caught  them  sledding  on 
his  property  and  had  them  arrested 
for  trespassing,  after  she  had  given 
them  the  idea  of  going  there?  What 
if  something  had  happened  before 
they  even  reached  there?  Suppose — 
Oh,  bother!  Time  enough  to  worry 
about  that  after  she  had  located  the 
boys.  Just  as  she  thought.  Here 
was  the  Steele  place  now,  and  the 
snow  on  the  hillslide  field  had  been 
packed  by  sled  runners  until  it  fair- 
ly gleamed.  But  there  was  not  a 
soul  in  sight. 

She   swerved     toward     the     Steele 
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driveway,  stopped,  and  bounced  out 
of  the  car.  The  front  lawn  Was 
strewn  with  sleds,  and  a  confusion 
of  noises  floated  from  the  attic  win- 
dows. The  elder  Mr.  Steele  answer- 
ed the  doorbell,  surprised  at  the  visi- 
tor he  found  outside.  He  waited 
for  her  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Steele,"  Edith  drew  a  deep 
breath,  "what  happened  to  the  own- 
ers of  those  sleds  out  there?  Where 
are  they?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  call  their  homes,  I 
found  they  had  no  telephones.  But 
I  didn't  think  they'd  send  anybody." 
He  closed  the  door  after  her.  "Just 
a  minute  while  I  call  Todd,"  and 
went  upstairs. 

But  Edith  did  not  wait.  As  soon 
as  Todd  answered  his  father,  against 
a  background  of  juvenile  shrieks 
from  where  a  door  had  been  opened, 
she  was  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 
Bad  manners,  perhaps,  but  she  did 
not  like  that  noise. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,  young  lady!" 
Todd  stuck  his  head  and  arm  around 
the  half  open  door  leading  to  the  at- 
tic and  placed  a  restraining  finger 
on  the  tip  of  her  nose,  "This  party 
is  strictly  stag.  Without  unanimous 
consent,  I  can't  let  you  in." 

The  nurse  snatched  at  a  knotted 
rope  doubled  over  his  arm.  "What 
are  you  doing  with  that?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"What,  this?"  He  began  to  under- 
stand her  excitement,  and,  without 
stopping  to  explain,  laughed  at  her 
until  she  nearly  lost  control  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  sound  effects 
had  subsided.  "They're — "  Todd 
gasped  for  breath,  "they're  making 
a  boy  scout  out  of  me !     After  escap- 


ing all  the  days  of  my  youth,  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  caught  me,  so  the 
oldest  kids  are  teaching  me  all  their 
trick  knots  in  this  rope.  Look,"  he 
suddenly  caught  the  clothesline 
around  the  nurse's  wrist,  "there's  a 
clove-hitch,  and  here,"  he  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  bewildered  girl,  "is  a  bow- 
line, I  think  they  call  it."  Then,  ad- 
dressing the  background,  "Hey,  gang, 
there's  a  girl  down  here.  Shall  we 
let  her  in?" 

"Sure!"  came  the  reply;  and  some- 
one added,  "For  a  little  while." 

They  climbed  steps  into  a  spacious 
remodeled  attic  where  all  the  missing 
urchins  of  Quarryville  were  busy 
making  necessary  another  remodel- 
ing. There  were  evidences  of  a  pil- 
low fight  between  Italy  and  Poland, 
and  on  one  end  of  a  ping-pong  table 
were  the  sad  remains  of  lunch  for 
eight.  Edith  looked  around  in  de- 
lighted amazement.  "Why — why, 
how  long  has  this  been  going  on?" 
she  stammered,  as  two  boys  stopped 
tossing  a  carved  tray  back  and  forth, 
and  others  untangled  themselves 
where  they  had  been  wrestling  all 
over  a  big  bear  rug. 

Todd  consulted  his  watch.  "About 
three  hours  and  nine  minutes.  You 
see,  these  kids  were  sledding  on  the 
road.  That  was  too  much  for  my 
peace  of  mnid,  with  the  highway  op- 
en at  the  bottom,  so  I  shooed  'them 
into  the  field." 

"Then,"  she  followed  his  train  of 
thought,  realizing  that  even  now  he 
probably  would  not  admit  softening 
up  because  of  his  own  loneliness, 
"when  noon  came,  you  were  tired  of 
hearing  that  racket  out  there,  you 
had   a  lot   of   odds   and  ends   in  the 
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kitchen  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  so 
you  brought  them  in." 

"Exactl — "  Tod  stopped,  conscious 
that  the  nurse  had  voiced  his  own 
thoughts  and  had  seen  what  lay  be- 
hind them.  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  have 
to   introduce   myself   to   you   now   all 


over  again,  won't  I?" 

"No,  said  Edith  slowly,  "I've 
known  you  better  than  you  have  for 
quite  some  time."  She  and  Alfonso 
looked  at  each  other  and  winked.  "It 
rathers  looks  as  if  these  boys  have 
had  to   introduce  you  to  yourself." 


The  way  to  find  out  what  a  man  really  is,  is  to  watch  him 
when  he  gets  in  a  tight  place— Exchange. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  THIRD 


(News-Letter) 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  just  off  the  press  shows 
that  again  North  Carolina  ranks  third 
among  the  states  in  payments  to  the 
United  States  government.  The 
amount  credited  to  this  state  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  last,  is 
nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
million  dollars.  The  only  states  that 
paid  more  last  year  are  New  York 
and  Illinois.  North  Carolina  paid 
nine  percent  of  the  total  internal  rev- 
enue receipts  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment last  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  high  rank 
in  federal  tax  payments  is  due  to  the 
enormous  payments  by  our  tobacco 
industry,  perhaps  the  most  heavily 
taxed  industry  in  the  United  States. 
This  tax  is  paid  by  tobacco  cosumers 
over  the  entire  nation.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  North  Carolinians  to 
pay  out  of  their  pockets  the  amount 
credited    to    North    Carolina. 

The    same  thing  of    course  can    be 


said  of  other  states  that  rank  high  in 
federal  tax  payments.  The  income 
taxes  credited  to  New  York  come 
largely  out  of  the  general  American 
public.  The  Agricultural  Adjustmet 
taxes  credited  to  Illinois  are  paid  by 
the  American  consumers  of  meats  and 
other  products  paying  processing  tax- 
es. Michigan's  high  rank  is  due  to  her 
motor  car  industry.  The  tax  is  paid 
by  all  users  of  motor  cars,  and  so  on 
and  on.  The  North  Carolina  situa- 
tion may  be  a  little  more  extreme 
than  that  of  other  states.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  part  of  this  tax 
we  pay,  directly,  and  indreictly  in  its 
effect  on  our  industry  and  agriculture. 
The  North  Carolina  tax  payments 
consisted  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars of  income  taxes,  nearly  thirty- 
four  million  dollars  of  agricultural 
adjustment  taxes,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  million  dollars  of  mis- 
cellaneous taxes — nearly  all  being  to- 
bacco    taxes.     Only     thirteen     states 
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paid  more  income  taxes  than  North 
Carolina.  This  tax  was  paid  largely 
by  our  corporations.  Only  two  states, 
Illinois  and  New  York,  paid  more 
agricultural  adjustment  taxes  than 
North  Carolina.  Nearly  all  of  this 
tax  was  paid  by  our  tobacco  and  tex- 


tile industries,  and  was  in  addition  to 
the  normal  taxes  paid  in  the  past. 
We  rank  first  in  taxes  classed  as  mis- 
cellaneous,— in  our  case  tax  on  to- 
bacco products.  North  Carolina  paid 
approximately  half  of  the  entire  to- 
bacco tax  for  the  United  States. 


It  seems  there  are  no  laws  strong  enough  to  prohibit  the 
trouble  brewers. — Selected. 


CABARRUS  SCHOOL  CHBLDREN  LIKE 
THEIR  DENTIST 

By  Richard  C.  Montague 


I  journeyed  out  to  Hartsell  school 
yesterday.  Not  that  I  particularly 
wanted  to  see  the  school  itself,  but 
I  had  heard  many  interesting  things 
about  the  work  one  Dr.  Marcus  R. 
Smith,  school  dentist  for  Cabarrus 
County  from  the  Division  of  Oral 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
was  doing  and  being  of  a  curious 
rature  wanted  to  look  in  on  the  dent- 
al clinic  program  while  in  progress. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  the 
clinic  has  been  held  and  the  third 
year  Dr.  Smith  has  been  conducting 
the  work.  It  is  the  first  year,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  been  here,  therefore 
the  first  occasion  offered  for  me  to 
view  the  work. 

Dr.  Smith  has  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  Hartsell  school  and  now  moves  on 
around  the  circuit.  His  entire  clinic 
will  take  24  more  weeks. 


It  is  quite  interesting,  this  method 
used  to  teach  the  children  oral  hygiene- 
Dr.  Smith,  although  performing  some 
actual  work  on  teeth,  stresses  most- 
ly the  educational  angle.  He  does 
this  by  demonstration. 

Some  of  the  children  have  never 
been  to  a  dentist.  It  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  them  with  one — and  make  it 
pleasant.  Stories  from  the  outside  so 
often  have  made  it  sound  rather  hor- 
rible and  painful. 

Dr.  Smith  has  his  models — both  of 
good  and  bad  mouths — for  the  dem- 
onstrations and  his  examples  keep 
the  children  in  rapt  attention.  Stories 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  benefit  of 
nourishing  vegetables  on  the  teeth 
and  the  harm  caused  by  sweets. 

The  dentist  gains  the  confidence  of 
these  children.     He  takes  them  right 
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into  his  fiendship — they  become  bud- 
dies.    It  is  always. 

"Let's  see  what  your  teeth  show  to- 
day, Pee-Wee,"— or  "Red,"  "Tubs"  or 
"Shorty." 

The  children  like  it.  They  are  not 
afraid  to  have  him  treat  their  mouths. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  treat 
all  the  children  needing  dental  work 
done,  so  Dr.  Smith  has  cards  made 
out  by  the  teachers  and  sent  to  the 
homes  of  those  children  in  need  of 
dental  attention. 

Dr.  Smith  has  a  complete  portable 
dentist's  outfit  and  takes  it  with  him 
from  school  to  school.  There  is  a 
small  sterilizer  for  the  instruments, 
a  folding  dentist's  chair  and  a  pedal 
drill,  among  other  things  needed  in 
his  work. 

Once  up  in  the  chair  the  youngsters 
do  not  find  themselves  facing  a 
changed  man — a  grim  and  business- 
like dentist.  He  is  still  their  buddy. 
First,  Dr.  Smith  hands  them  a  mirror 
and  after  examining  their  mouths 
again  points  out  the  trouble  to  them — 
they  follow  with  interest,  eyes  search- 
ing in  the  mirror. 

Then  the  doctor  begins  his  work; 
he  extracts,  fills,  and  cleans — what- 
ever is  needed.     Some  teeth  are  treat- 


ed with  silver  nitrate  which  acts  as 
a  temporary  agent  in  halting  decay. 

He  explained  to  me,  however,  that 
he  did  not  work  on  the  children's 
mouths  if  word  was  sent  by  the  par- 
ents that  they  did  not  wish  such  trea- 
ment  given.  Few  do  this,  he  continu- 
ed, for  most  of  them  realize  its  bene- 
fits. I  left  the  school,  with  Dr.  D.  G. 
Caldwell,  county  health  officer,  whose 
department  cooperates  with  the 
State  in  carrying  out  this  program, 
with  a  vastly  improved  knowledge  of 
dentistry  and  the  care  of  the  mouth. 

There  was  a  group  of  children, 
most  of  them  having  no  previous  con- 
tact with  a  dentist,  who  now  felt  con- 
fidence in  him.  They  knew  the  im- 
portance of  oral  hygiene  and  under- 
stood the  part  they  could  carry  out 
and  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  den- 
tist. 

Yes,  these  children  will  never  be 
afraid  of  the  dentist.  They  will  keep 
their  teeth  in  good  condition  and  vis- 
it him  often  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  their  teeth. 

And  there  will  not  be  nearly  so 
much  dental  work  necessary  for  these 
children  in  the  future.  They  have 
profited  from  the  educational  and 
corrective  dental   clinic. 


Never  let  us  be  discouraged  with  ourselves.  It  is  not  when 
we  are  conscious  of  our  faults  that  we  are  the  most  wicked ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  less  so.  We  see  by  a  brighter  light ;  and 
let  us  remember  for  our  consolation  that  we  never  perceive 
our  sins  until  we  begin  to  cure  them. — Fenelon. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kloman,  of 
Raleigh,  were  visitors  at  the  School 
last  week.  Rev.  Mr.  Kloman  is  a 
teacher  of  Bible  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 


According  to  a  recent  report  com- 
ing from  the  North  Carolina  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  Theodore 
Rector,  of  Cottage  No.  11,  who  was 
taken  there  sbme  time  ago  for  treat- 
ment of  his  knee,  is  improving  slow- 
ly. 


Montford  Glasgow,  of  Cottage  No. 
15,  who  sustained  a  broken  leg  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  taken  to  the  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gas- 
tonia, last  Tuesday.  The  cast  was 
removed  from  the  injured  member 
and  the  patient  was  discharged. 


Mark  Witty,  formerly  a  house  boy 
at  Cottage  No.  2,  who  was  paroled 
about  five  years  ago,  visited  the 
School  last  Sunday.  Mark,  who  is 
now  living  in  Greensboro,  reports 
that  he  is  employed  by  the  bridge 
building  section  of  the  State  Highway 
Department,  and  is  getting  along 
well. 


Twenty  copies  of  "Those  Who  Dar- 


ed," a  book  of  hero  stories  taken 
from  American  history,  have  been 
placed  in  the  King's  Daughters  Li- 
brary at  the  School  and  are  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Boys  are  great  he- 
ro-worshippers, and  we  believe  these 
volumes  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  lads  of  this  institution. 


Alvin  Fann,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  6,  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
last  Wednesday.  He  was  paroled  in 
1930,  going  to  Sampson  County, 
where  he  engaged  in  farm  work.  Al- 
vin tells  us  that  he  is  now  the  owner 
of  a  sixty-acre  farm,  and  that  all  the 
necessary  farming  implements  and 
live  stock  are  paid  for.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  splendid  report  coming 
from  the  young  man  himself,  we  are 
informed  by  residents  of  that  parti- 
cular part  of  Sampson  County  that 
Alvin  has  developed  into  a  substan- 
tial citizen. 


Since  last  reported  in  these  columns 
on  January  25,  1936,  the  following 
boys  have  been  allowed  to  return  to 
their  respective  communities  or  other 
placements  have  been  made: 

January 
Thomas  Reavis,  Charlotte;  Harvard 
Winn,  Altamahaw;  Wm.  Craven,  Ben 
Moore  and     James     Dalton,     Greens- 
boro;     Leland     Crosby,       Greenville, 
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Ala.;  Robert  Cashwell,  Winfred 
Whitlock  and  Jack  McRary,  East 
Rockingham;  James  Singleton  and 
Hobart  Johnson,  Marion;  Marvin 
Miller,  Charlotte;  Elbert  Bryant, 
Tapton. 

February 

D.  C.  Winston,  Roxboro;  Porter 
Wilhite,  Dobson;  Hubert  Hooks, 
East  Spencer;  Vermont  Whitley, 
Durham;  John  Maxwell,  Newton; 
Levi  Merritt,  Hickory;  Lewis  Hanna, 
Greensboro;  Wm.  Justice,  Wilming- 
ton; Lindsay  Chavis,  Rockingham; 
Alton  Morgan,  Chadbourne;  Wiley 
Willoughby,  Hallsborough;  Sam 
Batts,  Kenansville;  Anderson  Payne, 
W.alnut;  Clayton  Watts,  St.  Pauls; 
William  Barber,  Lumberton;  Cleatus 
Daugherty,  Landis;  James  Douglas, 
Wayne  County;  Olive  Weaver  and 
Jennings  Norris,  Erwin;  Clyde  Dix- 
on, Ja  Long. 

March 

Leon  Burkhead,  Candor;  Roscoe 
Ashburn,  Nathan  Shelton  and  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  Wake  County;  Robert 
Farmer,  Lincolnton;  Thomas  Mc- 
Causley,  Roseboro;  Clay  Smith, 
Statesville. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  parts 
of  Psalm  66  and  101,  and  the  subject 
of  his  talk  to  the  boys,  "The  Boy  Who 
Used  His  Talents,"  was  based  on  the 
story  of  David's  anointment  as  found 
in  the   16th   chapter   of   I    Samuel. 


The  speaker  showed  how  David, 
while  only  a  shepherd  boy,  was  using 
his  talents.  As  he  sat  watching  his 
sheep  his  mind  was  busy  putting  to- 
gether beautiful  thoughts  and  words 
which  were  later  expressed  in  his 
Psalms.  His  musical  ability  was  the 
means  cf  his  appearance  before  King 
Saul  on  many  occasions,  who  had  him 
play  a  harp  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
in  need  of  diversion.  David's  splen- 
did physical  condition,  built  up  by 
outdoor  life  and  hard  work,  enabled 
him  to  become  a  successful  leader  of 
his  people  in  battle  and  better  fitted 
him  to  become  their  king. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  then  men- 
tioned several  great  characters  who 
became  famous  and  rendered  great 
service  to  mankind  because  they  used 
the  talents  they  possessed,  among 
them  being  Abraham  Lincoln,  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  and  the  great  Apos- 
tle   Paul. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in 
a  humble  log  cabin  and  had  few  ad- 
vantages, while  just  a  boy,  read  and 
re-read  a  few  books  until  he  complete- 
ly mastered  them.  Then  by  hard  work 
and  continuous  study  he  advanced 
step  by  step  until  he  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  through  a  great 
crisis.  He  is  now  acclaimed  by  his- 
torians as  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  youngest 
President  ever  to  rule  over  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  weak 
and  sickly  but  was  ambitious  to  do 
things  and  become  a  leader  of  men. 
Because  of  this  burning  desire  he  was 
determined  to  overcome   his   physical 
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weakness.          By    constant    exercise,  stated  that    while    we   may    not    feel 

proper  food,  and  outdoor  life,  he  over-  that  we   have    any   talents,    God   has 

came    this    handicap    and    became    a  given  each  of  us  some  special  ability, 

forceful    leader    and    thinker    of    his  It  may   be  the   ability  to  sing,  speak, 

day.  use  of     hands     for     making     things, 

St.  Paul  used  his  talents  in  estab-  drawing,    writing  or  some    other    ac- 

lishing   the    Christian    Church   which  complishment  which  people  do  not  al- 

has  grown  until  today  there  are  sev-  ways    consider  of    such  great    impor- 

en  hundred  million  Christians  in  the  tance,  but  whatever  the  talent   may 

world.     From  the  few  humble  follow-  be,    it  can  be   used  in  the   service    of 

ers  of  Christ  as  He  trod  the  Galilean  God.     Some  little  talent  of  ours  may 

shores,  millions  of  people  are  enlisted  be  the    means  of  development    into  a 

under  His  banner.  power    for  the    furtherance  of  God's 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Keilermeyer  kingdom  on  earth. 


CALL  ME  NOT  FRIEND 

Call  me  not  friend,  if  I  am  j!ust 

The  comrade  of  your  happy  ways, 
Call  me  not  friend,  if  love  can  rust 

Or  tarnish  on  your  rainy  daj^s. 
Steel  is  not  steel  until  it  knows 

The  forge's  fire,  the  hammer's  blows, 
A  friend's  not  a  friend  unless  the  flame 

Has  left  his  friendship  still  the  same. 

Call  me  not  friend,  if  passer-by 

Can  whisper  either  lie  or  truth ; 
Call  me  not  friend,  if  truth  or  lie 

Can  change  a  Damon,  alter  Ruth. 
Steel  is  not  steel  that  cannot  bear 

Foul  weather  quite  as  well  as  fair, 
A  friend's  not  a  friend  whose  love  has  died 

When  publicans  have  turned  aside. 

Call  me  not  friend,  if  I  am  not 

The  comrade  of  your  poorer  hours, 
Call  me  not  friend,  no  matter  what 

I  was  upon  a  path  of  flowers. 
Steel  is  not  steel  that  cannot  stand 

The  wind,  the  sea,  the  shifting  sand ; 
If  time  can  rust,  or  tempest  bend, 

Or  doubt  destroy,  call  me  not  friend. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  March  15,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(15)   Arthur  Boyette  15 

(4)  James  Causey  12 

(5)  William  Dillon  12 
(2)   Alden  Jones  14 

(5)  Craig  Mundy  11 
James  Wilhite 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
J.  D.  Ashe  3 

(6)  Claude    McLaughlin  9 
(15)    Millard  Owenby  15 

James  White  7 
(4)   Eugene    Whitt  12 

Preston    Yarborough  7 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2)  James  Boyce  2 
Iva  Gregory  3 
Oscar  Roland  4 

(4)  Boyd  Strickland  7 

(7)  Barney   Watson  7 
John  Whitaker 
Myron  Whitman  6 

(5)  Richard   Wrenn  10 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(3)  Robert  Batson  6 
(7)   Howard   Cook  7 

Charles   Furchass  10 
(3)   Marcellus   Gurganus  11 

Eugene   Green  2 

Edgar  Hatley  2 

Max  Hedrick  5 
(2)   F.  E.  Mickle  5 

Robert    Maultsby  4 

Kenneth  Raby  7 

Charles  Vanhoy  7 

Harvey   Watson  8 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
(2)   Vernon  Bass  10 
Horace  Bates  3 

(2)  Wayne  Fowler  6 

(3)  Lyle   Hooper  8 


(3) 
(2) 
(3) 


(3) 
(2) 
(2) 


Ernest   Hudspeth  4 
Ralph  Johnson  12 
Thomas   Little  11 
Richard  Mills  8 
Joseph   McPherson  ! 
Robert  Orrell  5 
Elmo  Parrish 
Clyde  Reece  10 
Thomas    Stephens  r< 
Melvin  Walters  8 


COTTAGE  No,  5 
(3)   Marvin  Adame  4 
Connie  Dickens  6 

(6)  Bert  Ferguson  10 

(7)  William  Hare  12 

(2)  Perry  Russ  8 

(3)  Robert   Worthington  11 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(7)   Fletcher    Castlebury  13 
Jesse  Cleveland  3 
Talmage  Dautrey  8 
James    Harvel 
Vernon   Hubbard  6 
James   Stepp  8 
George  Wilhite 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)   William  Beach  7 
(10)   Archie    Castlebury  13 
John  Elliott  10 
(2)   Harold   Gunter  4 
(15)    Caleb  Hill  15 

(4)  Perry  Harvel  11 
Ted   Hicks 

(2)   James  Lyerly  3 

(2)  Kenneth   Messick  7 

(3)  Lewis   Packer  10 
Jack  Pyatt  2 
Thurman   Robertson  5 
Douglas  Wilkes  10 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(9)   Lloyd  Banks  9 
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(15) 
(2) 


(2) 

(2) 


Letcher   Castlebury  15 
J.  B.  Burrow  2 
George  Chambers  2 
Harry  Flowe  6 
Thomas  Hudson  4 
Norman   Pike  13 
Ralph  Rainey  2 
John   Penninger  6 
Warner   Peach  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Wilson  Bowman  9 
Charles  Crotts  8 
Esker   Childress  6 
Randolph   Davis  13 
Frank  Hall  10 
Jack  Livesay 
Homer  Smith  7 


(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  10 
Jack  Carver  11 
Floyd  Combs  4 
(2)  Lake  Cooper  7 
Robert  Ellis  8 
Vernon  Lamb  5 
James  Patterson  10 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(6)   Everett  Bell  12 
(2)   Edward    Carpenter  10 
(2)   Dewey  Freeman  9 

David  Hodge  8 
(5)  James  Montford  9 


James  Rector  5 
Adolph  Watson  7 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)  Earl  Atwood  10 

(4)  Joseph  Cox  5 
(4)   Frank  Dickens  7 

Vance   Dameron  6 
James  Elders 
Bernard  Griffin  10 
(4)   Alfred  Holleman  9 
(4)   Basil  Johnson  7 

Edward  Lockamy  11 
Glenn  O'   Quinn  11 
Andrew  Powell  10 
Lonnie  Sloan  11 


(6) 


(4) 
(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Aaron  Holder  9 
(2)   Arlon  Jones  8 
(2)    Claudius  Pickett  11 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(No  Honer  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(5)   Henry   Abernathy  8 
(2)   Earl' Chambers  8 
(5)   John  Caddell  13 

Montford  Glasgow  10 
(2)   Walter  Mitchell  8 
(5)   Marvin  Malcom  9 

(2)  Harley  Pennell  7 

(3)  Frank  Wakefield  10 


GOOD  IN  MOST  OF  US 

There  is  good  in  the  man  who  is  doing 

The  best  that  he  can  right  along; 
There  is  good  in  the  man  who  is  sorry, 

For  things  that  he  did  that  were  wrong; 
And  the  soul  is  not  dead  in  the  father, 

Who  brings  home  a  toy  to  his  child ; 
And  the  world  still  has  faith  in  the  fellow 

Who  met  a  misfortune  and  smiled. 


— Selected. 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  ACTION 

Learning  has  two  aspects — knowledge  and 
action  based  on  that  knowledge.  Learning 
may  be  compared  with  the  eyes,  and  doing 
with  the  feet.  Though  our  sight  be  clear, 
we  cannot  walk  if  our  feet  are  paralyzed; 
and  however  strong  their  feet,  walking  is 
difficult  to  the  blind.  To  know  and  not  to 
do  is  as  if  our  eyes  saw  the  way  but  our  feet 
refused  to  follow  in  it.  In  order  of  preced- 
ence, knowledge  comes  first,  but  in  order  of 
importance,  action ;  for  while  nothing  can  be 
done  without  knowledge,  yet  knowledge  not 
acted  upon  is  useless. — Ken  Hoshino. 
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THE  CULTURE  BUDGET 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  improve  our  minds  but  never  have  time  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  "culture  budget"  drawn  up  recently  for  busy  persons  by  the 
American  Art  Dealers'  Association. 

To  follow  it  you  must: 

1.  Make  one  visit  to  a  museum  each  month,  for  at  least  two  hours. 

2.  Visit  six  art  exhibitions  at  a  half  hour  each,  totaling  three  hours. 

3.  Hear  two  concerts  or  recitals,  four  hours. 

4.  Listen  to  radio  "classical"  programs,  four  hours. 

5.  See  two  plays  a  month,  five  hours. 

6.  Read  one  outstanding  non-fiction  work — biography,  memoirs  or  history — 
every  two  months,  five  hours. 

7.  Read  one  important  modern  novel  every  two  months,  three  hours. 

8.  Reread  one  classic  every  two  months,  three  hours. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  average  about  ten  dollars  a  month.  If  you 
haven't  the  money,  substitute  free  lectures  and  the  public  library  for  some  of 
the  items.  It  won't  hurt  you — no  matter  how  much  you  know — and  it  is  bet- 
ter than  thinking  about  the  depression. — Magazine  Library. 


CCC  TRAINING 

"Although  designed  primarily  as  a  means  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment, the  CCC  camps  have  developed  also  along  other  lines  which 
make  them  one  of  the  important  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  physical  benefits  derived. 
The  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  the  regular  hours  which  the 
discipline  of  the  camps  require,  and  the  outdoor  work,  all  unite  in 
providing  an  almost  ideal  situation  so  far  as  physical  benefits  are 
concerned.  But  do  the  benefits  received  go  beyond  the  merely 
physical  benefits? 
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"At  all  camps  certain  elementary  and  vocational  subjects  are 
offered,  thus  permitting  the  men  to  make  up  any  deficiences  in 
their  elementary  schooling,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  them 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  an  elementary  knowledge  of  certain 
trades  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  later  lives.  In  this 
way  their  mental  development  is  provided  for  through  these  facili- 
ties offered  for  the  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

"The  habit  of  instant  obedience,  which  the  camp  discipline  in- 
culcates, is  also  a  lesson  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual throughout  life. 

"Thus  the  CCC  camps  are  among  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  good  citizenship  among  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. This  result,  even  if  there  were  no  other  favorable  results, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  existence  of  these  camps." 


REAL  NEWS 

Nothing  is  more  unusual  than  for  a  man,  or  men,  like  the  Eust 
brothers  of  Tennessee,  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
by  the  invention  of  a  mechanical  cotton-picker,  that  has  the  capa- 
city of  a  thousand  pounds  an  hour,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  one  dol- 
lar, and  then  refuse  to  put  such  a  marvel  on  the  market,  except  with 
certain  stipulations, — not  wishing  to  increase  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed, neither  to  disturb  the  small  agriculturist. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  take  into  consideration  the  social 
consequences  to  the  detriment  of  personal  financial  gain  whenever 
and  wherever  comes  the  opportunity.  In  plain  English,  the 
usual  game  is  to  "sink  the  other  fellow  so  as  to  make  swimming 
easy",  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  Rust  brothers  have  reversed 
the  old  order  of  business,  and  have  declared  themselves  to  be  their 
brothers  keeper,  charting  their  way  according  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  definition  of  news  is  information  about  something  before  un- 
known, hence  this  magnanimous  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  is  so  unusual  we  term  it  NEWS. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  SHAKESPEARE  HARRIS 

In  the  death  of  Major  General  Shakespeare  Harris,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, the  highest  honor  to  be  given  a  veteran,  the  state  and  county 
have  sustained  the  loss  of  a  most  highly  honored  and  valuable  cit- 
ien. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  volunteered  as  a  scout  in  the 
bloody  conflict  of  the  sixties,  and  served  with  loyalty  and  courage 
for  the  cause  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  entire  Southland,  having 
an  experience  that,  if  depicted  with  the  pen  or  brush  of  an  artist, 
would  prove  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

He  served  in  any  capacity  that  reacted  for  the  good  of  his  com- 
munity, state  and  country  at  large  with  the  same  fervor  of  earn- 
estness that  reflected  the  magnanimous  manhood  of  Southern 
chivalry. 

Major  General  Harris  was  a  militant  soldier  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  the  period  of  war.  The  stencil  of  courage  and  loy- 
alty marked  his  career  as  it  did  all  the  veterans  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 


THE  STRICKEN  NEED  HELP 

The  worst  flood  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  visited 
a  large  group  of  states  extending  from  the  North  to  the  South.  At 
least  two  hundred  lives  have  been  snuffed  out  up  to  date  by  the 
terrifying  waters  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  heavy  snows  of  the 
mountains. 

For  those  who  met  disaster  there  are  tears  and  flowers,  and  for 
those  who  have  escaped  there  should  be  one  glad  shout  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving. 

Since  none  can  go  in  person  to  relieve  those  in  distress,  the  op- 
portunity is  presented  though  the  "Mother  of  the  Nation" — the 
Red  Cross,  to  give  in  a  way  as  the  heavens  have  smiled  upon  many 
even  when  the  storms  were  furiously  carrying  havoc  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 
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WILL  WARS  NEVER  CEASE? 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  paci- 
fists sentiment.  Huge  propaganda  machines  have  swung  into  ac- 
tion, some  of  them  legitimate,  many  a  mild  form  of  racketeering. 
Through  the  medium  of  paid  advertising  and  free  space  granted  by 
hard-pressed  editors  they  have  painted  gory  pictures  of  the  horrors 
of  the  last  war  and  the  inconceivable  terrors  of  the  next.  This  an- 
ti-war activity,  however,  has  been  concentrated  mainly  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  England;  the  European  and  Oriental  nations  have 
gone  calmly  about  the  business  of  preparing  for  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter without  a  word  of  protest  from  the  pacifists. 

It  is  sheer  insanity  for  one  nation  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trines of  pacifism  while  her  neighbors  are  arming  to  the  teeth  and 
eyeing  her  territories  and  possessions  hungrily.  To  be  successful, 
pacifism  must  be  universal. 

Recently  the  countless  treaties  and  pacts  which  were  created  af- 
ter the  last  war,  have  been  thoroughly  scrapped.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  proven  itself  an  impotent  body  of  squabbling  politicians. 
The  World  Court  has  remained  a  nebulous  theory.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent no  valid  force  holding  the  nations  of  the  world  from  each  other's 
throats  except  the  fear  of  each  other's  armaments. 

Many  cry  peace !  When  there  is  no  peace — especially  in  foreign 
lands.     Alack  and  alas ! — J.  A.  R. 


GOOD  PEOPLE  ABOUND 

From  the  standpoint  of  external  judgment,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing very  sure  that  there  is  a  surprising  number  of  good  folks 
throughout  the  land.  Never  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  find 
abundant  proof  of  this,  in  one  way  or  another. 

Looking  from  our  window,  a  day  or  two  ago,  we  saw  a  lady  stop 
her  limousine,  pick  up  a  "delivery  boy"  who  was  struggling  along 
with  a  load  half  as  large  as  he  was,  and  have  him  snugly 
tucked  beside  the  chauffeur  before  the  big  machine  purred  on  its 
way  again. 

A  little  thing,  to  be  sure;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  woman  is  always  lending  a  hand  in  any  possible  way.  But 
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it  warms  the  cockles  of  one's  heart  to  see  it,  just  the  same — the 
more  when  one  is  very  sure  that  she  is  but  one  of  many  in  all  walks 
of  life  who  are  doing  the  self-same  thing— who  are  lifting  at  the 
burdens  of  others  whenever  comes  the  opportunity,  and  thus  light- 
ening their  own. 

Let  us  believe,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  there  are  good  people  in 
this  world,  plenty  of  them,  and  that  their  number  will  multiply  as 
we  recognize  them,  as  it  surely  will  do.  From  the  spiritual  view- 
point—which is  the  true  one,  and  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the 
acid  test — there  is  the  germ  of  good  in  every  soul.  Perverted  the 
expression  often  is,  we  grant;  everywhere,  judging  by  appearances 
— against  which  we  have  the  command  of  the  Master — there  is 
greed,  selfishness,  deceit,  all  the  hateful  brood  of  the  arch-enemy, 
fear.  But  if  we  keep  our  inner  vision  clear,  if  we  can  but  hold 
fast  to  a  belief  in  the  innate  goodness  of  every  man  and  woman, 
every  child  of  the  Great  Creator,  we  shall  be  co-workers  with  that 
Power  which  is  the  life  of  us  all. 

Doesn't  it  pay  ? — J.  A.  R. 


WRONG  SLANT  SOMETIMES 

Just  a  timely  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  an  encouraging  word 
means  more  to  a  tired  man  than  we  sometimes  realize,  and  all  these 
little  friendly  gestures  cost  about  ten  seconds,  that's  all. 

Just  a  friendly  hand  and  a  word  of  good  cheer  may  mean  very 
much  to  the  other  fellow,  but  these  goodwill  acts  mean  a  mighty  lot 
more  to  ourselves. 

Yes !     We  often  get  this  idea  of  kindliness  twisted. 

Being  kind  and  thoughtful  of  the  other  fellow  is  a  first-rate  idea, 
but  see  what  it  does  for  us. 

The  other  fellow  may  get  along  without  our  slap  on  the  shoulder 
or  our  words  of  comfort,  but  there  is  no  man  living  who  can  get  on, 
either  with  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  his  family  or  friends,  with- 
out occasionally  giving  expression  to  kindly  emotions. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  Man  Who's  Square 

"There  is  something  in  the  twin- 
kle 
Of  an  honest  fellow's  eye 
That  can  never  be  mistaken 
And  can  never  be  passed  by! 
Be  his  station  high  or  lowly, 

There's  that  doubtless  air, 
That  convinces  all  beholders 
That  the  man  they  see  is 
"Square!" 

There  are  some  people  who,  some 
days,  do  nothing,  and  then  some  days 
do  twice  as  much  again. 
— o — 
Marriages  in  airplanes  may  be  con- 
sidered high  society  stunts.  But  they 
will  come  down  to  earth  like  all  the 
other  kind. 

— o — 
In   the    matter    of    getting    employ- 
ment, job  seekers  should  not  be  choos- 
ers.    Better  take   what  you   can   get 
and  be  thankful. 

— o — 
They  are  getting  up  a  "moo  deal" 
in    Russia.     Stalin,    the   big    boss    of 
that   country,    wants    every    Russian 
family  to  own  a  cow. 
— o — 
Scientists  are  now  saying  that  man 
is   about   90   per   cent  water.       That 
ought  to  put  us  in  the  class  with  a 
lot  of  corporations. 

The   Book   of    Books   tells   us    that 
"the  wind  bloweth  were  it  listeth."  A 
man    is    different.     He    doesn't    blow 
when  he  is  giving  in  his  taxes. 
— o — 

From  the  way   the   CCC  boys   are 


digging  away  the  hillsides  it  looks  as 
if  we  will  not  have  to  go  "over  the 
hills  to  the  poorhouse."  We  can  go 
over  smooth  roads. 

Senator-elect  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi, 
promises  to  make  the  United  States 
Senate  more  noisy  than  Huey  Long 
did.  Ear-muffs  ought  to  be  popular 
in  Washington  when  he  arrives. 

— o — 
Congress  has  appropriated  $50,000 
to  examine  Dr.  Townsend.  Now,  if 
Dr.  Townsend  will  examine  Congress, 
it  might  bring  about  a  parity  between 
the  two. 

— o — 
A  woman  who  has  been  yawning 
cotinuously  for  several  days  is  baf- 
fling the  doctors.  Some  of  the  radio 
programs  will  produce  this  result,  if 
you  do  not  turn  off  when  the  yawn- 
ing feeling  comes  on. 

O' — 

The  elevator  strikers,  in  New  York 
— which  have  now  settled  their  dif- 
ferences—in their  "sit  down"  de- 
mands, must  have  gotten  their  idea 
from  watching  WPA  workers  lean- 
ing on  shovels. 

— o — 
From  all  the  fuss  and  fume  through 
which  the  United  States  is  now  pass- 
ing, and  will  have  to  endure,  until 
the  campaign  is  over,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  Uncle  Sam  has  such  a  good 
constitution. 

— o — 

The  Dionne  qunintuplets  are  being 

exhibited    in    rather    a   boring   movie 

entitled  "The  Country  Doctor."  They 

are  not  destined  to  draw  the  crowds 
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until    they    learn   to    tap    dance    and 
sing. 

Physicians  are  now  saying  that 
vegetables,  not  spring,  inspires  love. 
It  will  be  part  of  wisdom  for  the  lov- 
ing young  man  not  to  mention  to  his 
adoree  that  thoughts  of  her  were  in- 
spired by  onions. 

— o — 

One  trouble  with  this  country  to- 
day is,  so  many  people  stand  around 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  success, 
waiting  for  an  elevator  to  come  down 
and  carry  them  up,  and  save  them 
the  trouble  of  climbing. 
■ — o — 

Every  person  born  into  this  world 
must  contribute  something,  either  of 
good  or  evil,  to  humanity.  In  a  sense 
every  one  of  us  is  a  manufacturer. 
What  is  our  output?  One  of  three 
things — we  are  making  good,  or  mak- 
ing trouble,  or  making  excuses. 


Michigan,  however,  as  it's  State's 
motto,  of  Indian  extraction,  is  "Fish 
Weir,"  meaning  a  dam  across  a 
stream  to  raise  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter. But  they  will  never  raise  the 
level  of  the  milk  by  such  actions. 
— o — 
A  fellow  in  Pennsylvania  has  out- 
done "Our  Bob,"  (Senator  R.  R.  Rey- 
nolds) in  his  world  travels  for  $100. 
Stephen  Rittenhouse,  24,  spent  exact- 
ly 20  cents  in  taking  a  16  month  tour 
of  the  United  States.  He  left 
Pottstown  with  $2  in  his  pocket.  His 
travels  accomplished  through  hitch- 
hiking and  train  rides,  took  him  as 
far  north  as  Seattle  and  as  far  south 
as  New  Mexico.  He  worked  in  res- 
taurants for  meals  and  panned  gold 
in  California.  One  time  he  had  a 
strike  of  two  ounces  of  gold,  which 
netted  him  $63.  He  returned  to  Potts- 
town with  one  five  cent  piece  and 
$1.75  worth  of  gold. 


I  guess  they  call  them  crazy  quilts 
because  women  are  crazy  about  get- 
ting scraps  to  make  'em;  crazy  until 
one  is  finished,  and  then  crazy  on  the 
proud  saisfaction  of  exhibiting  'em, 
and  I  get  crazy  under  one  of  them, 
looking  at  the  different  colored 
squares  and  angles.  But  they  do  put 
you  to  sleep  trying  to  count  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  which  it  is  made. 
— o — 

A  Michigan  professor  was  rolled  in 
the  mud  by  members  of  a  farmers' 
union  who  thought  he  was  a  "milk 
spy."  Milksops,  eh?  The  "milk  of  hu- 
man kindness"  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  union  seems  to  have 
turned  to  clabber.  We  might  have 
expected    such    a    weird    thing    from 


Errors  in  newspapers  still  contin- 
ue to  put  gray  hairs  on  editor's  heads. 
The  latest  I  notice  is  out  in  Minne- 
sota. The  editor  of  the  Shakopee 
Argus-Tribune  owned  a  department 
of  special  interest  to  women,  and 
headed  it,  "The  Woman's  Angle." 
Imagine  his  feelings  when  it  appear- 
ed in  print,  "The  Woman's  Ankle." 
In  the  same  state,  the  editor  of  Grace- 
ville  Enterprise  gave  a  house  party, 
and  when  it  came  out  in  print,  it 
read,  "A  Mouse  Party."  These  are 
the  things  that  vex  the  life  out  of  an 
editor,  and  make  him  want  to  murder 
somebody,  as  well  as  bringing  his 
gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 
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CCC  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST 

(Selected) 


Speaking  before  the  Winchester, 
Va.  Kiwanis  Club  recently,  Robert 
Fechner,  able  director  of  emergency 
conservation  work,  said  that  thousands 
cf  actual  case  records  reflect  the  fact 
that  CCC  men  return  to  their  homes 
benefitted.  From  timid  leaners  and 
-visionless  boys,  they  have  become  self- 
reliant  independent  young  men  with 
an  outlook  and  a  wholesome  ambition. 

Moreover,  these  youngsters  became 
breadwinners,  sending  back  to  their 
families  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
since  the  national  conservation  idea 
became  a  reality.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  Director  Fechner  that  the  camps 
answered  the  question  of  1,200,000 
idle  boys  if  there  would  ever  be  em- 
ployment for  them. 

No  wonder  the  president  puts  such 
large  store  in  this  method  of  salvag- 
ing the  nation's  young  manhood:  It 
is  said  he  and  his  advisers  have  dis- 
cussed the  feasibility  of  making  the 
conservation  corps  camps  a  perma- 
nent employment  and  rehabilitation 
agency. 

There  will  always  be  thousands  of 
young  men  who  for  the  moment  are 
unable  to  find  themselves — to  settle  in 


their  own  minds  exactly  what  they 
are  fitted  to  do.  Properly  directed 
and  pulled  over  the  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  indecision  they  may  go 
back  to  private  life  with  a  definite 
aim. 

Wdth  the  national  forest  acreage 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with 
new  avenue  opening  for  service  in 
the  woods  and  along  our  inland 
streams,  it  would  seem  that  conserv- 
ing our  natural  resources  should  open 
a  useful  career  for  increasing  thou- 
sands. 

We  would  not  make  an  educational 
standard  the  basis  of  this  employ- 
ment, but  rather  the  immediate  per- 
sonal needs  and  the  social  demand 
surrounding  each  individual  case. 
Personal  qualifications  should  be 
merely   incidental. 

We  ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  as 
much  on  salvaging  and  conserving 
our  young  manhood  headed  toward 
the  scrap  pile  as  for  the  conservation 
of  material  things.  It  is  the  human 
equation  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  youth  which  make  this  field  so 
inviting. 


All  men  are  fooled  at  some  time  in  life,  and  it  has  been  well 
said:  "The  first  time  you  get  fooled,  it  is  not  your  fault;  the 
second  time,  it  is."  We  can  all  gain  knowledge  from  experi- 
ence.— Exchange. 
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CCC  PREPARES  BOYS  FOR  WORK 

(Selected) 


The  youth  who  enrolls  in  the  Civ- 
ilian Conservation  Corps  may  or 
may  or  may  not  find  a  job  when 
he  comes  out  but  the  odds  are  a  little 
better  than  two  to  one  that  he  will 
know  how  to  entertain  himself  in  his 
spare  time. 

And  that,  said  Howard  W.  Oxley, 
is  something.  Oxley  put  this 
down  along  with  self-assurance  and 
good  healthy  axe  swinging  strength 
in  assessing  the  benefits  of  the  corps 
to  the  youth.  Oxley  is  the  man  who 
supervises  the  educational  and  hobby 
program  in  the  camps. 

They  don't  call  it  a  "hobby  pro- 
gram" around  Oxley's  office,  how- 
ever. To  Oxley  and  those  working 
with  him,  it  is  "  arts  and  crafts." 

Whatever  the  name,  howeyer,  it 
is  the  thing  that  has  had  better  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  CCC  enrollers  busy 
through  the  cold  months  carving 
woods  and  weaving,  modelling  clay 
and  daubing  with  brush,  struggling 
with  needles  and  stewing  over  stoves, 
making  ash  trays  and  rugs,  pottery 
and  pictures,  doilies  and  pies. 

Vast  heaps  of  assorted  articles  have 
come  out  of  their  work,  whole  ex- 
hibits have  been  arranged.  Some  of 
the  products  are  saleable,  some  are 
not.  Many  of  them  are  works  of 
beauty  rather  than  utility,  but  fre- 
quently they  are  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

And  out  of  the  hobbies,  frequently 
has  come  that  which  was  needed  to 
stimulate  a  youth  into  seeking  edu- 
cation.    Oxley  explained  it  this  way: 


"A  man  comes  into  camp.  He  tells 
the  educational  advisor  he  doesn't 
want  to  study,  never  did  like  school. 
The  advisor  asks  about  other  things,' 
trying  to  find  something  he  is  inter- 
ested in.  There  dosen't  seem  to  be 
anything. 

"Later  the  enrollee  sees  another 
man  carving  a  ship,  or  a  butter 
mould,  or  an  ash  tray.  The  work 
appeals  to  him.  He  wants  to  learn. 
So  he  goes  to  a  class.  A  little  later 
he  finds  that  to  do  some  of  the  intri- 
cate designs,  he  must  learn  arithme- 
tic, must  learn  to  read.  And  so  he 
goes  to  other  classes. 

"I  was  in  one  camp  on  the  Pacific 
coast  just  before  Christmas  holidays 
when  the  boys  were  working  in  two- 
hour  shifts,  day  and  night  in  a  lathe 
and  wood  training  shop  they  had  built 
themselves.  The  boys  were  devoting 
all  their  spare  time  to  making  Christ- 
mas presents  for  their  families  and 
friends.  Otyie  would  work  his  two 
hours  at  the  lathe  and  then  wake  up 
the  next  man  to  take  his  turn. 

"The  work  done  in  their  spare  time 
varies  according  to  regions.  In  the 
Northeast,  they  run  largely  to  wood 
and  furniture  work.  Along  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  and  Southern  States, 
the  boys  make  things  for  the  home. 
This  holds  true  largely  for  the  Mid- 
dle West.  In  tht  South  West,  they 
work  with  stones  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree pottery.  In  the  Northwest,  they 
run  to  wood  and  stone  work. 

"What  is  the  practical  value?" 
"Well,   to  begin  with,   a    CCC    en- 
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rollee  has  a  better  chance  to  get  a 
job  when  he  gets  out  than  he  would 
have  otherwise.  We  have  had  many 
inquiries  for  CCC  men.  They  are 
vigorous  and  their  bearing  is  not  that 
of  a  beaten  man. 

"But  suppose  he  doesn't  get  a  job. 
There  are  things  that  he  has  learned 
to  do  with  his  hands.  He  can  mend 
things   about  the  house.     He  can  oc- 


cupy his  mind  by  keeping  his  hands 
busy.     His  morale  is  better." 

Officials  after  a  little  quick  arith- 
metic said  that  something  like  ten 
dollars  a  year  remained  for  each 
camp  for  hobbies  after  the  amount 
allotted  for  education  had  gone  into 
the  salary  of  a  camp  instructor, 
books   and   adminstrative   expenses. 


AN  IDEAL  TEXTBOOK 

Newspapers  are  being  used  as  textbooks  in  Chicago  high 
schools.  The  new  technique  is  to  teach  the  student  with  live 
material.     An  excellent  idea. 

Too  many  of  our  educational  institutions  burden  the  young- 
sters with  monotonous  lists  of  dates  and  names  of  the  past 
without  any  reference  to  their  present  significance. 

The  newspaper  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  timely  studies. 
No  matter  what  the  field,  be  it  economics,  politics,  commerce, 
labor  agriculture,  international  relations  and  a  host  of  others, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  ample  ma- 
terial to  kindle  the  youngster's  interest  and  aid  him  in  his 

studies.  .,_  .      ,        ,  . 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  youngster  will  be  duped  by  pro- 
paganda. There  is  propoganda  in  every  newspaper  but  our 
publishers  and  editors  do  their  physical  and  mental  best  to 
keep  this  propaganda  down  to  a  minimum.  Under  the  proper 
guidance  the  student  can  be  taught  to  separate  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat.  _•  . 

Chicago's  example  might  well  be  followed  by  educators  else- 
where. The  public  confides  in  the  press.  The  parents  of 
school  children  cherish  their  home  newspaper  almost  as  much 
as  the  family  Bible.     Why  not  make  it  a  textbook  ?— Newsdom. 
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PROGRESS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

(Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


An  example  of  the  practicability  of 
teaching  industrial  arts — shop  work, 
mechanical  drawing,  designing,  and 
the  like — in  the  smaller  high  school 
is  the  progress  made  in  this  work  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  In  line  with  the  em- 
phasis on  this  type  of  work  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
in  view  of  its  adaptability  here,  where 
great  industrial  developments  are  tak- 
ing place,  supervising  principal  R.  C. 
Jennings,  of  the  city  school  system, 
introduced  the  work  in  the  high  school 
and  the  Negro  school  this  year. 

Educational  pessimists  of  the  town 
shook  their  heads  and  said  the  idea 
was  not  practical,  that  it  would  be 
too  expensive,  that  there  was  no  space 
in  the  already  crowded  school  build- 
ings; in  short,  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  dropped  until  better  times 
and  until  a  new  high  school  should 
be  built.  But  Professor  Jennings  was 
not.  to  be  discouraged..  With  the  co- 
operation of  B.  H.  Van  Ott,  super- 
visor of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Virginia,  available  State  and 
Federal  funds  were  secured,  an  in- 
structor hired,  and  arrangements 
made  for  purchasing  basis  equipment. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all 
was  space — 300  students  already  be- 
ing crowded  into  the  200-student  high 
school  building.  The  only  available 
room  that  could  be  found  was  the 
basement  junk  room  in  the  Jackson 
Grammar  School.  Labor  of  town  re- 
lief workers  was  obtained,  and  under 
the    supervision    of    the    supervising 


principal  the  junk  room  was  made 
into   a  presentable  classroom. 

Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
school  in  September  Professor  Sam- 
uel Cravotta,  the  industrial  arts  in- 
structor to  have  charge  of  the  new 
class,  arrived,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  volunteer  crew  of  prospective  stu- 
dents, began  to  move  in  equipment. 
Furniture  for  the  "shop"  classroom 
was  made  by  the  instructor  with  the 
help  of  the  school  boys. 

School  opened  and  70  students 
signed  to  take  the  new  work.  Again 
the  problem  of  space  loomed,  both 
because  of  the  number  of  students 
and  because  of  the  varied  interests 
that  warranted  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  the  work.  Instructor  and  students 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  peered  into 
the  dark,  unfinished  portion  of  the 
lemainder  of  the  basement  of  the 
grammar  school.  With  picks  and 
shovels  and  other  tools  they  "dug 
out"  another  room  to  use  for  electrical 
and  foundry  activities.  Subsequently 
an  additional  tool  room  also  was  built 
by  the  students. 

For  the  entire  shop,  machine 
benches,  and  all  kinds  of  other  items 
of  equipment  were  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, saving  the  school  at  least  $200 
in  its  outlay  for  the  work. 

To  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
supervising  principal's  judgment  in  in- 
augurating the  course,  the  70-odd 
students  who  took  it  entered  with  en- 
thusiam  into  the  fundamentals  of 
metal  work,  wood  work,  and  me- 
chanical drawing  with  a  taste  of  elec- 
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trical,  forge,  and  foundry  activities 
for  good  measure.  So  fascinated  were 
tbey  by  it  that  many  "stayed  in" 
after  school  voluntarily  to  work  in 
the  "shop." 

Soon  the  industrial  arts  classes  be- 
gan turning  out  articles  of  all  kinds 
that  were  sorely  needed  at  the  school, 
book  cases,  benches,  lavatory  equip- 
ment, cabinets,  electrical  wiring,  re- 
pairs for  school  furniture,  etc.,  to  the 
end  that  during  the  first  semester  the 
work  amounted  to  a  saving  of  $225  to 
the  school.  Even  the  local  pessimists 
and  educational  procrastinators  soon 
began  to  approve. 

From  the  "hobby"  and  vocational 
standpoints  the  course  is  of  practical 
value  to  a  student  in  a  small  town 
high  school.  Boys  taking  the  work 
are  receiving  valuable  experience  for 
prospective  employment  in  the  sev- 
eral industries  situated  in  the  locality, 
it  was  said.  The  course  as  taught 
by  Professor  Cravotta  includes  several 
divisions: 

Hot  metal — Forge  work  of  all  kinds. 

Cold  metal — Making  of  metal  end 
tables,  bridge  lamps,  flower  stands, 
foot  scrapers,  waste  baskets,  etc. 

Pattern  making — Drawing  of  the 
patterns   and   applying  them  to   pro- 


jects, such  as  book  ends,  and  other 
items  built  in  the  course. 

Molding — Activity  making  use  of 
patterns  as  designed. 

Wood  working — Projects  such  as 
book  cases,  smoke  stands,  etc. 

Electricity — Use  of  bell  wiring, 
fundamentals  of  circuits,  etc. 

Appliance  repair — House  wiring, 
motor  wiring,  etc. 

Mechanical  drawing — Correlated 
drawing  activities  with  shop  work 
mentioned  above. 

Design — Activities  integrated  with 
projects  already  mentioned. 

The  variety  of  activities  provided 
gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
select  the  type  of  work  that  most  ap- 
peals to  him  and  that  will  be  of  most 
use  in  his  everyday  life.  Frequjent 
field  trips  are  made  by  the  classes  to 
keep  the  work  in  line  with  what  is 
actually  being  done  in  industrial 
plants  in  the  town. 

During  the  session  a  night  school 
for  adults  with  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  the  work  was  organized. 
About  a  dozen  persons  attend  night 
classes  twice  a  week,  with  prospects 
for  a  considerable  expansion  of  the 
work  next  year. 


There  is  no  person  in  the  world  who  so  uniformly  takes 
his  pay  as  he  goes  along  as  he  who  does  good  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  comfort  and  convenience.  There  are  persons 
going  about  whose  souls  are  as  a  whole  band  of  music 
to  everybody  who  is  near  them,  and  one  dwells  in  their  pres- 
ence in  a  bounty  of  gladness  perpetually.  If  absent,  it  is  twi- 
light ;  if  present,  it  is  sunlight. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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WHEN  THE  MERRIMAC  MADE  HISTORY 

By  Ross  Wells  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Cannon  boomed  and  solid  shot 
splashed  geysers  high  into  the  air 
above  Hampton  Roads  just  74  years 
ago  today  while  the  snorting  iron- 
clad, "The  Virginia" — first  of  her 
kind  to  rule  the  seas — wreaked  havoc 
among  the  steam  frigates  of  the  foe. 

And  tomorrow  is  the  anniversary 
of  that  historic  encounter  between 
"The  Monitor" — a  cheese  box  on  a 
raft — and  the  doughty  ironclad  that 
carried  the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy 
whose  old  name  of  "Merrimac"  has 
never  ceased  to  be  honored. 

High  up  on  the  bluff  at  SewelFs 
Point  a  little  band  of  Confederate 
soldiers  watched  and  cheered  the  epic 
battle  which  was  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  naval  warfare.  Among 
these  was  John  Jordan  Shoemaker 
whose  detailed  description  of  those 
two  days,  set  down  in  his  own  words 
as  a  protest  against  later  day  text- 
book accounts  of  the  battle,  was 
found  recently  among  some  old  pap- 
res  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Phillips  of 
319  South  Mulberry  Street,  Rich- 
mond. 

Mr.  Shoemaker's  recital  takes  us 
back  to  that  night  of  April  20,  1861 
when  the  United  States  forces  aban- 
doned the  valuable  naval  properties 
at  Norfolk  and  Portsmounth,  burn- 
ing part  of  them  and  scuttling  the 
vessels,  among  which  was  the  frigate 
Merrimac.  The  Confederate  Govern- 
ment took  possession,  raised  the 
sunken  vessels  and  converted  the 
Merrimac  into  an  iron  clad  and  re- 
named her  "The  Virginia." 


The  old  Merrimac  was  a  40  gun  fri- 
gate, 275  feet  long  and  had  a  speed 
of  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour. 
After  she  was  raised  she  was  cut 
down  to  her  berth  deck  and  a  super- 
structure of  oak  wood  22  inches  thick 
was  erected,  inclined  at  the  ends  at 
an  angle  of  35  degrees  from  an  upper 
deck  about  eight  feet  wide.  Then 
double  plates  of  wrought  iron,  each 
two  inches  thick,  were  bolted  over 
this  structure  making  a  casemate  in 
which  the  crew  and  guns  were  pro- 
tected. The  upper  deck  of  this  case- 
mate was  covered  with  an  iron  grat- 
ing for  light  and  ventilation.  Her 
prow  was  made  of  cast  iron  and 
weighed  1,500  pounds  and  was  two 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Her  engines,  which  were  never  too 
powerful  and  which  submersion  in 
the  "briny"  had  not  improved,  were 
not  capable  of  giveng  her  a  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hour  with  the  added 
weight  of  the  casemate.  Both  ends 
of  this  casemate  were  rounded  to  con- 
form to  the  angle  of  the  sides  which 
made  it  perfectly  proof  against  shot 
and  shell. 

The  Confedreacy,  having  no  mer- 
chant marine  and  not  enough  sailors 
to  man  a  schooner  was  up  against  it 
for  a  capable  crew  to  handle  this  new 
sea  venture  and  her  guns.  However, 
hundreds  of  volunteers  offered  their 
services  and  even  begged  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  shipping  on  the  Merrimac 
despite  the  fact  she  never  had  a  sea 
trial  and  was  considered  by  many  as 
a  death  trap.  Even  in  Hampton 
Roads  a  strong  easterly  wind  would 
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have  been  a  menace  to  her,  and  out 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  she  wouldn't  have 
lasted  long. 

It  certainly  requried  a  high  order 
of  courage  and  superlative  degree  of 
patriotism  for  men  to  venture  on  it 
at  all,  but  325  bold  but  inexperienced 
souls  were  quickly  mustered  as  a 
crew.  Bravely  they  sailed  her  into 
Hampton  Roads  just  74  years  ago 
today,  and  heroically  fought  the 
whole  Union  fleet  and  shore  batteries, 
coming  through  unscathed  from  a 
battle  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  naval  warfare. 

"About  8  o'clock  this  morning, 
March  8,  1862,  our  sentinel  reported 
a  dense  column  of  smoke  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norfolk,"  wrote  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker,," and  soon  the  Merrimac  came 
into  sight  resembling  the  back  of  an 
enormous  whale  or  sea  monster  as 
she  glided  smoothly  along,  there  be- 
ing no  part  of  her  showing  above  wat- 
er except  her  casemate  and  smoke 
stack. 

"My  company  was  stationed  on  the 
bluff  at  Sewell's  Point  which  is  on  the 
south  shore  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
we  had  the  entire  battle  ground  in 
our  immediate  front.  We  had  been  an- 
xiously expecting  the  Merrimac  for 
several  days  but  it  was  not  until  this 
morning  that  we  were  favored  with 
a  sight  of  her  and  her  escorts,  the 
gunboats  Beaufort  and  Raleigh.  The 
Merrimac  was  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Frfefriklin  Buchanan,  the  Beau- 
fort by  Captain  W.  H.  Parker  and  the 
Raleigh  by  Captain  J.  W.  Alexander. 

"The  channel  from  the  Elizabeth 
River  swept  between  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  and  on  down  in  front  of 
Sewell's    Point   and    about    500    yards 


from  the  shore,  while  that  of  the 
James  River  passed  along  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  two 
converging  about  three  miles  from 
Fortress  Monroe  and  flowing  on  out 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

"The  upper  deck  of  the  Merrimac 
was  crowded  with  officers  and  men 
waving  their  hankercheif s  in  response 
to  cheers  from  shore,  but  of  course 
they  went  below  when  the  firing  star- 
ted. The  gunboats  kept  out  in 
Hampton  Roads  while  the  Merrimac 
kept  in  the  channel  towards  Fortress 
Monroe  as  though  she  would  sail  alone 
right  into  the  Union  fleet  and  give 
them  battle,  even  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  and  Rip-Raps  if  necessary, 
and  we  thought  that  was  just  what 
she  v/as  going  to  do  until  someone  ex- 
claimed: 'Look,  boys,  look  at  her; 
she's  turning  back,  there's  something 
wrong,  sure.' 

"She  had  turned  where  the  channels 
met  and  we  thought  her  machinery 
had  given  way  and  that  possibly  the 
Merrimac  was  a  failure.  Sensations 
followed  fast  upon  each  other.  Dis- 
appointment and  grief  were  plainly 
written  on  every  face.  Hearts  that 
a  few  moments  before  were  buoyed 
with  confidence  and  hope,  fell.  Voices 
that  had  been  raised  in  cheers  were 
hushed  in  despair.  After  turning 
around  she  took  the  channel  for  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River  and  that 
move  perplexed  us  more  than  ever. 
'She's  running  away  from  them! 
Cowards!  Damned  traitors!'  could 
be  heard  on  every  side,  and  enough 
curses  and  epithets  were  hurled  at 
her  to  sink  her.  The  fact  is  a  good 
many  Union  spies  and  sympathizers 
were    known  to    be  in    Norfolk    and 
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Portsmouth  and  we  didn't  know  but 
what  enough  of  them  had  managed 
to  ship  aboard  her  in  the  confusion  of 
making  up  her  crew  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  Union  fleet 
got  under  way  and  put  out  after  the 
merrimac  and,  having  much  greater 
speed,  soon  got  within  range  and  com- 
menced firing.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
the  steam  frigates  Minnesota,  St. 
Lawrence,  Roanoke  and  Brandywine 
carrying  all  together  183  guns.  There 
were  also  12  gunboats  carrying  40 
guns  while  the  Merrimac  had  onlylO 
guns  and  our  two  gunboats  but  one 
gun  each. 

"The  Merrimac  quietly  proceeded 
on  her  way  regardless  of  the  ships 
pursuing  her  and  never  replied  with 
a  single  gun.  While  all  this  was 
going  on  we  could  only  watch  and 
wait.  "Oh,  why  doesn't  she  turn  and 
tire  on  them?"  some  impatient  voice 
exclaimed.  This  race  lasted  about 
two  hours  and  when  the  Merrimac 
got  within  range  of  the  Newport  news 
battery  and  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Congress,  two  blockading  ships,  all 
opened  fire  upon  her  and  still  not  a 
shot  was  returned.  It  was  past  all 
of  our  understanding;  it  was  tragic. 

"A  little  later  when  she  got  opposite 
the  Cumberland  she  made  a  graceful 
turn  and  head  on,  like  an  infuriated 
bull,  rammed  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
Union  ship  causing  it  to  careen  to 
port,  and  in  15  minutes  the  Cumber- 
land sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Then  all  our  pent  up  feelings  burst 
forth  in  one  mighty  shout  of  joyous 
relief.  The  boys,  we  were  only  boys 
then,  cheered  and  laughed,  cried, 
hugged  and    kissed  each     other     like 


girls.  Live  a  thousand  years  and 
the  scenes  of  that  day  will  appear  to 
have  happened  only  yesterday. 

"After  backing  away  from  the  sink- 
ing Cumberland  the  ironclad  turned 
her  attention  on  the  Congress  and  fired 
her  first  shot  and  the  Congress  caught 
it  and  continued  to  catch  them  until 
she  ran  up  a  white  flag.  In  trying 
to  escape  from  the  Merrimac  the  Con- 
gress ran  aground  near  the  Newport 
News  battery,  and  the  Merrimac's 
continued  to  rake  her  from  end  to  end 
with  fearful  loss.  About  midnight 
her  magazines  exploded  and  the  Con- 
gress was  a  thing  of  the  past.  After 
settling  with  the  Congress  the  Mer- 
rimac turned  upon  the  Union  fleet 
and  drove  it  towards  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. The  Minnesota  in  trying  to  es- 
cape ran  aground.  The  St.  Lawrence 
and  Roanoke  also  were  grounded  and 
the  gunboats  and  Brandywine  were 
the  only  ones  to  make  good  their  es- 
cape. During  the  night,  however, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Roanoke  were 
floated  and  towed  to  the  fortress. 

"The  Cumberland  sunk,  the  Con- 
gress burned  and  the  balance  of  the 
Union  fleet  either  aground  in  water 
too  shallow  for  the  Merrimac  or  driv- 
en under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe ended  the  battle  of  March  8  and 
left  the  Merrimac  the  mistress  of  the 
situation  and  she  returned  to  her  an- 
chorage at  Sewell's  Point. 

"The  next  day  was  the  ninth  and 
an  ideal  one  for  a  frolic  or  a  battle. 
Early  that  morning  an  object  that  has 
been  appropriately  described  as  "a 
cheese  box  on  a  raft"  was  discovered 
lying  alongside  the  Minnesota  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  Monitor.  It 
was  an  iron  hull  covered  by  a  project- 
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ing  deck  and  surmounted  by  a  re- 
volving turret  protecting  the  guns 
and  crew.  It  was  175  feet  long,  41 
feet  wide  and  drew  11  feet  of  water. 
The  turret  was  nine  feet  high,  20  feet 
wide  and  eight  inches  thick.  It  was 
equipped  with  two  Dahlgreen  guns 
and  fired  a  shot  weighing  180  pounds. 
After  firing  one  shot  the  turret  could 
be  revolved  by  machinery  until  the 
other  gun  was  in  poition  without  the 
necessity  of  turning  the  vessel  around 
which  was  quite  an  advantage  it  had 
over  the  Merrimac.  As  soon  as  it 
was  seen  the  Merrimac  started  to- 
wards it  and  the  Monitor  advanced 
boldly  to  meet  her,  firing  the  first 
shot  and  the  battle  of  the  giants  was 
on.  They  were  about  a  mile  apart 
when  the  Monitor  first  fired,  and  the 
two  continued  to  approach  deliberately 
firing  until  they  were  only  a  few  yards 
apart.  Then  they  would  separate  as 
if  maneuvering  for  a  chance  to  ram 
each  other.  While  close  together 
each  shot  seemed  to  reach  its  mark 
but  they  glanced  off  without  doing 
any  apparent  damage. 

"The  Merrimac  drawing  22  feet  of 
water  was  at  a  disadvantage  and  her 
rushes  were  avoided  by  the  Monitor 
which  could,  when  hard  pressed  steam 
into  shallow  water.  This  give  and 
take  was  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
The  Monitor  retired  from  the  contlict 
apparently  having  har  enough,  but 
as  the  Union  claimed,  to  hoist  more 
ammunition  into  the  turret.  The 
Merrimac  in  the  meantime  held  her 
position  and  sent  an  ocasional  shot 
into  the  Minnesota  to  remind  her  she 
must  be  good. 

"Later  in  the  day  the  Monitor  re- 
turned to  the  conflict  and,  if  possible, 


fought  more  fiercely  at  close  quarters 
than  ever  before.  Evidently  it  was 
victory  or  death  for  her.  One  of  the 
other  must  go  down,  but  the  stubborn 
old  Merrimac  positively  refused  to 
go  and  when  twilight  approached  the 
Monitor,  apparently  exhausted,  gave 
up  the  hopeless  conflict  and  retired  to 
guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  refused 
more  than  once  to  ever  again  give 
battle  to  the  Merrimac. 

"The  next  morning,  the  10th,  the 
Merrimac  sailed  down  towards  For- 
tress Monroe  and  offered  the  Monitor 
and  the  entire  Union  fleet  battle  on 
their  own  grounds,  but  the  Monitor 
having  failed  to  sink,  whip  or  even 
damage  the  Merrimac  the  day  before 
declined  to  renew  the  fight  and  the 
matchless  old  Merrimac  with  her 
colors  flying  and  bar  bow  to  the  enemy 
waited  in  vain  for  another  crack  at 
the  Monitor." 

"To  irritate  and  if  possible  make 
the  Union  fleet  attack  him  again, 
Commodore  Josiah  Tarrant  in  com- 
mand of  the  Merrimac  during  its  en- 
gagement of  March  9 — Commodare 
Buchanan  not  having  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  a  wound  received  in  the 
battle  with  the  Minnesota — sent  the 
gunboats  Jamestown  and  Raleigh  into 
Hampton  Bar,  almost  under  the  bows 
of  the  Yankee  boats,  to  cut  out  two 
transports  lying  there.  This  daring 
exploit  the  gunboats  performed  and 
conveyed  their  prizes  to  Norfolk  with- 
out a  shot  having  been  fired. 

"Commodore  Goldborough  of  the 
United  States  Navy  said  later  that 
the  reason  his  vessels  did  not  attack 
the  Merrimac  was  because  she  did  not 
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place  herself  in  an  advantageous 
position  for  them. 

"Two  French  vessels,  the  Gassendi 
and  the  Catinett,  and  the  English 
corvette,  Rinaldo,  that  were  lying  in 
the  Roads  off  Old  Point,  had  moved 
up  towards  Newport  News  to  be  out 
of  line  of  fire.  When  they  saw  the 
intrepid  act  of  the  gunboats  the  crews 
waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  splendid 
daring  and  courage  as  the  captors 
steamed  by  with  their  prizes. 

"The  Merrimac  having  fought  two 
days  and  won  two  battles,  the  most 
wonderful  battles  of  modern  times, 
was  sorrowfully  laid  to  rest  with  full 
honors  of  war  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  have  shared  her  fate,  if 
necessary,  in  her  native  waters  under 


the  banks  of  Craney  Island  and  in 
sight  of  her  magnificent  triumph. 

"The  Monitor,  while  proceeding 
from  the  Roads  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  caught  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatter- 
as  and  swamped  and,  with  the  bruises 
from  the  shots  of  the  Merrimac  thickly 
upon  her,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic." 

This,  then,  is  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  the  battle  which  modern 
text-books  call  a  victory  for  the  Mon- 
itor, accounts  which  Mr.  Shoemaker 
refuted  as  grossly  inaccurate,  as  also 
he  did  the  account  in  the  Century 
Dictionary  and  Cyclepedia  and  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson's  remarks 
about  the  battle  in  his  "History  of 
the  American  People." 


THE  GLAD  HEART 

If  the  world  seems  cool  to  you, 
'Kindle  fires  to  warm  it; 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 
Winters  that  deform  it. 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own, 
To  that  radiance  gather; 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan, 
"Ah!     The  cheerless  weather!" 

If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 
Smile  till  rainbows  span  it; 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 
Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 
Unto  souls  that  shiver; 
Show  them  how  dark  sorrow's  stream 
Blends  with  hope's  bright  river. 


— Selected. 
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THE  ULDRA  BRAT 

By  Delia  Morris  Stephenson 


It  was  Ingrid's  last  night  in  camp. 
Tomorrow  she  would  return  to  the 
little  village  on  the  shore  of  the 
bleak  northern  sea  to  go  to  school. 
She  took  her  plate  of  rich  soup  with 
reindeer  cheese  melted  in  it,  and 
seated  herself  with  the  others  in  the 
smoke-filled  tent. 

Outside,  the  restless  hoofs  of  sev- 
eral hundred  reindeer  pawed  at  the 
hard  snow  beneath  the  birch  trees, 
to  get  at  the  moss  they  craved.  The 
cows  were  too  much  concerned  with 
their  own  hunger  to  heed  the  insist- 
ent lowing  of  their  calves.  The  snow 
was  getting  hard — too  hard.  Soon 
the  camp  must  be  broken  up  and  the 
herd  moved  to  the  pine  forests  far- 
ther south. 

Ingrid  was  both  glad  and  sorry 
that  her  term  of  service  as  a  herdgirl 
was  nearly  over.  She  came  from  a 
poor  home  and  the  summer  with  the 
prosperous  herder  had  been  a  pleas- 
ant break  in  the  monotony  of  her 
own  life,  but  it  had  been  hard  to  be 
away  from  Mother  Karen. 

Mother  Karen  was  poor,  and  in 
their  humble  home  there  was  not  al- 
ways a  plenty  to  eat,  but  there,  was 
love.  One  stormy  night  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  had  found  Ingrid  up- 
and  wailing  her  heart  out.  She  did 
on  the  doorstep,  wrapped  in  skins 
not  look  like  a  Lapp,  but  perhaps 
she  was;  nor  did  she  look  exactly 
like  a  Norlander,  but  good  Mother 
Karen  cared  not  what  what  she  was. 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  young 
one  is  not  an  Uldra  brat?"  the  good- 
man  asked. 


But  Mother  Karen  only  cuddled 
the  baby  closer  when  her  man  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  Uldra,  those 
ill-favored  trolls  whose  sudden  ap- 
pearances from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  always  boded  ill  to  to  some 
mortal,  had  something  to  do  with  her 
appearance.  She  loved  her  and  fed 
her  tenderly. 

Lars  only  shook  his  head  the  more. 
He  had  lived  long  on  the  border,  and 
knew  more  of  the  Lapp  lore  than  of 
his  own  Swedish,  and  well  he  knew 
the  Uldra's  trick  of  putting  one  of 
their  accursed  brats  into  honest  Lapp 
cradles  and  making  off  with  the  the 
rightful  occupant.  They  even,  he 
had  heard,  left  their  offspring  upon 
the  doorsteps  of  decent  homes  to 
work  havoc  around  the  fireside. 

Some  people  said  that  one  must 
beat  the  child  with  burning  juniper 
twigs  until  the  Uldra  mother  could 
endure  its  screaming  no  longer,  and 
came  to  take  it  away.  He  advised 
trying  this  upon  the  baby,  Ingrid, 
but  he  advised  it  only  once.  Never 
before  had  his  mild  Karen  looked 
upon  him  so.  The  baby  remained  by 
the  fireside,  and  when  she  was  old 
enough  she  was  sent  to  the  little 
Lapp  school,  but  Lars'  story  had 
grown  up  about  her.  She  was  jeer- 
ed at  by  her  schoolmates  who  had 
small  use  for  a  nameless  brat. 

With  all  her  heart  Ingrid  loved 
Mother  Karen.  Wonder  as  she  some- 
times did  about  her  parents,  she 
knew  that  no  one  could  ever  be  dear- 
er to  her  than  this  kind  woman  who 
out  of  her  poverty  had  given  her  the 
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riches  of  love.  Now,  since  the  death 
of  Lars  two  years  ago,  the  two  of 
them  had  been  alone.  During  the 
summer  she  had  earned  a  few  riks- 
daler  as  a  herdgirl.  She  could 
wait  for  the  morrow  to  take  it  and 
place  it  in  the  lap  of  Moher  Karen. 

The  meal  over,  she  packed  her 
laukos,  her  waterproof  bag  of  woven 
birch  bark.  In  it  she  placed  a  shawl, 
some  reindeer  shoes,  her  Bible,  for 
the  Lapps  are  a  devout  people,  some 
extra  clothing,  and  a  large  bundle  of 
candles. 

It  was  upon  the  candles  that  In- 
grid's  eyes  lingered  with  pride  as 
she  packed  her  bag.  At  daybreak, 
when  she  slipped  out  in  her  white 
reindeer  tunic  and  red  cap,  and  her 
white  reindeer  shoes,  to  start  home 
through  the  forest,  she  smiled  when- 
ever she  thought  of  them.  She 
visioned  the  light  they  would  make 
as  she  hurried  along  so  as  to  reach 
Mother  Karen  by  nightfall. 

After  the  first,  joyous  greetings 
were  over  she  opened  her  laukos. 
''These  are  all  the  riksdaler  I  earned, 
except  what  I  saved  out  to  buy  the 
candles  to  light  my  desk  at  school," 
she   explained. 

"The  candles,  ah  yes,  the  candles 
you  must  have,"  Mother  Karen 
assented.  "But  such  thin  ones!  Could 
you  not  buy  the  thick  ones?" 

"Oh,  Mother  Karen,  we  cannot 
spare  money  for  the  candles.  I  must 
have  one  for  each  day  of  the  long 
winter,  and  the  thin  ones  cost  less. 
Thick  candles  are  for  sueh  as  Lahol,'' 
she  added  bitterly,  for  it  was  Lahol 
who  taunted  her  most  with  the 
Uldra. 

"But  this  year     I  wish  you     could 


have  bought  thicker  candles  for  then 
you  might  win  the  scholarship  and 
go  to  Stockholm  to  finish,"  said 
Mother  Karen. 

"The  scholarship!  What  scholar- 
ship?" 

Mother  Karen  told  her  then  of  the 
scholarship  offered  by  a  good  and 
wealthy  woman  of  Stockholm,  who 
sorrowing  for  a  baby  girl  stolen 
almost  under  the  eyes  of  her  nurse 
many  years  ago,  now  wished  to  help 
deserving  girls  in  memory  of  her  own 
child.  The  offer  had  come  even  to 
this  faraway  village,  and  others  like 
it,  up  under  the  nothern  lights. 
Several  courses  were  offered,  one  in 
industrial  arts.  Ingrid  and  Karen 
sat  up  late  that  first  night  talking 
about  it. 

"What  if  you  could  win  that  one! 
You  who  make  the  most  beautiful 
designs  for  your  weaving  and  em- 
broidery!" 

"Oh,  if  I  could!"  Ingrid  breathed. 
If  she  might  only  win  the  scholarship 
it  would  bring  independence  for  her- 
self and  the  dear  mother.  Then  her 
mind  flew  back  to  the  reason  for 
giving  the   scholarship. 

"Oh,  Mother  Karen,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "do  you  suppose — "  she  dared  not 
go  on  with  a  thought  so  presumptous. 

Mother  Karen  shook  her  head. 
"No,  you  must  not  dream.  There  is 
no  hope  of  such  a  thing.  You  were 
stolen  by  a  Lapp,  if  by  anyone.  That 
I  am  sure  of  by  the  way  you  were 
dressed.  What  Lapp  would  have 
gone  all  the  way  to  Stockholm  to 
steal  a  baby  from  a  rich  home?  Per- 
haps after  all,  you  are  a  Lapp,  though 
you  don't  look  like  one.  We  have 
nothing  to  go  on  but  that  small  red 
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mark  upon  your  shoulder.  That  has 
never  gotten  us  anywhere." 

Ingrid  shook  her  head.  Whatever 
else  she  was,  she  knew  that  she  was 
no  Lapp.  Of  this  the  Lapp  children 
were  themselves  aware.  They  saw  in 
her  a  beauty  and  grace  that  would 
never  belong  to  them.  So  they  jeer- 
ed at  her  the  more,  and  called  her 
a  nameless  brat.  Spying  the  birth- 
mark on  her  shoulder,  they  had  named 
it  a  witch's  brand. 

Ingrid  sighed.  There  was  no  use 
speculating  about  her  origin.  She 
and  Mother  Karen  had  done  that  for 
years  and  were  no  nearer  a  solution 
than  on  the  night  she  lay  sobbing  on 
the  doorstep.  Better  to  concern  her- 
self with  this  wonderful  scholarship. 
She  grew  white  and  tense  with  the 
desire  to  win  it. 

The  village  school  was  limited,  for 
the  village  was  made  up  entirely  of 
Lapps,  who  felt  that  the  Swedish 
government  was  unreasonable  in  in- 
sisting on  more  than  five  years  of 
schooling  for  the  children  of  her  wan- 
dering peoples.  Lapp  parents  knew 
of  more  profitable  ways,  concerned 
with  reindeer  herding  or  fishing,  for 
a  Lapp  child  to  employ  his  time  than 
to  sit  hunched  up  over  books. 

Mother  Karen,  good  Swede  that  she 
was,  differed  from  her  Lapp  neigh- 
bors. No  school  could  be  good  enough 
for  her  Ingrid.  Often  on  Midsummer 
Night  had  she  watched  for  the  green 
fires  that  mark  the  places  where 
treasure  may  ibe  hidden,  that  she 
might  use  it  for  the  schooling  of  her 
child,  but  not  the  faintest  flicker  had 
rewarded  her  searching  eyes. 

"Oh,  Mother  Karen!"  cried  Ingrid, 


"I'm  going  to  study  harder  than  I've 
ever  studied  before!" 

But  she  looked  sorrowfully  upon 
her  store  of  thin  candles  when  she 
unwrapped  them  and  put  them  in  her 
desk.  The  little  schoolhouse  was  un- 
lighted  during  the  long  twilight  of 
the  Artie  winter,  save  for  the  candles 
upon  the  pupils'  desks.  Ingrid  had 
but  one  candle  for  each  day,  and 
that  a  thin  one. 

"Ho.  ho!"  jibed  Lahol,  when  Ingrid 
put  her  candle  on  the  desk  before 
her.  "Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?" 
and  she  unwrapped  her  own  fat 
candles,  each  of  which  would  burn 
twice  as  long  as  one  of  Ingrid's. 

"I  can  but  try,"  Ingrid  answered 
coldly.  Lahol's  ugly  face  looked 
broader  than  ever,  with  that  leering 
smile  upon  it.  Not  all  her  father's 
reindeer,  now  south  for  the  winter, 
could  ever  buy  for  her  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  Mother  Karen's  nameless 
brat.  Lahol,  too,  was  descended  from 
those  Lapps  who  believed  that  to 
wash  the  face  made  the  skin  sensitive 
to  cold.  Lahol  was  careless  about 
her  neck  and  ears.  Ingrid  would 
have  liked  to  see  a  child  of  Mother 
Karen's  going  to  school  with  such  a 
neck  as  Lahol's. 

The  school  settled  down  to  work. 
Lahol  spent  her  time  dreaming  about 
the  grand  time  she  would  have  in 
Stockholm,  for  she  took  the  winning 
of  the  scholarship  for  granted. 

"Stockholm,"  she  explained  loftily, 
"is  not  like  Kiruna.  One  must  know 
her  way  about  in  Stockholm!" 

"Which  is  the  older  town?"  the 
teacher  asked  teasingly. 

"Kiruna,"       said       Lahol.     Every- 
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thing  is  new  and  up-to-date  in  Stock- 
holm." 

"And  what  do  you  say,  Ingrid?" 
Ingrid  blew  out  her  candle.  One 
did  not  need  it  to  talk.  "Stockholm 
was  founded  in  1255  and  Kiruna  is 
only  about  twenty-five  years  old," 
she  said.  The  historic  background  of 
Stockholm  was  its  charm  to  her.  She 
longed  to  see  the  old  St.  Nicholas 
church  where  the  kings  of  Sweden  are 
crowned,  the  great  museums,  the 
beautiful  parks.  Lahol  must  not  win ! 
What  could  Stockholm  mean  to  Lahol? 
So,  while  Lahol  boasted  and  wrote 
notes,  keeping  her  fat  candies  burn- 
ing recklessly  all  the  while,  Ingrid 
studied.  She  would  read  a  passage, 
put  out  her  candle  and  repeat  it  until 
she  had  it  safe  in  her  mind.  Then 
she  had  it  safe  in  her  mind.  Then  she 
would  relight  her  candle  from  Lahol's 
wasteful  flame,  for  Lahol  spent  so 
much  time  whispering  to  the  boy  be- 
hind her  that  she  never  noticed  how 
often  her  flame  rekindled  Ingrid's, 
and  Ingrid  reasoned  that  Lahol's 
candle  gave  no  less  light  for  sharing 
it  with  another. 

As  the  day  for  the  final  examina- 
tions drew  near,  Ingrid  watched  her 
candle  more  carefully  than  ever.  It 
would  take  at  least  three  for  that 
day,  for  one  must  see  to  write. 

When  the  tests  began  the  pupils 
settled  down  to  a  study  scratching 
of  pens.  Lahol  gazed  tbout  the  room 
and  yawned.  There  had  been  a 
wedding  feast  the  night  before.  The 
Uldra  brat  had  not  been  invited  but 
Lahol  had.  The  night  had  been  far 
gone  before  she  closed  her  eyes  in 
sleep.  Ingrid  was  wide-awake.  She 
only  prayed  that  she  might  remember 


aright  and  that  her  candles  might 
last  the  hours  of  writing  through. 

Lahol  fidgeted  uneasily.  "Ingrid," 
she  whispered,  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
teacher,  "when  were  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  united?  I  hate 
history!" 

The  teacher  had  not  been  so  busy 
as  she  looked.  "Lahol,"  she  said 
sternly,  "if  I  see  you  speak  to  anyone 
again,  I  shall  take  your  paper  and 
send  you  home!" 

Lahol  stared  at  her  resentfully. 
This  new  teacher  did  not  seem  to  re- 
alize that  Lahol's  father  was  a  man 
of  importance.  She  settled  back 
with  a  sullen  yawn.  Oh,  how  sleepy 
she  was! 

The  pupils  wrote  hurriedly  as 
time  passed.  The  teacher  was  called 
to  the  door.  Lahol  shoved  her  paper 
towards  Ingrid.  "Is  that  right?" 
she  pointed  a  cautious  finger  to  the 
astonishing  statement  that  Sweden 
gained  her  independence  under 
Charles  XII. 

But  before  Ingrid  could  more  than 
glance  at  it,  the  teacher  returned  and 
called  for  all  papers.  "These  will  be 
sent  on  to  Stockholm,"  she  said,  "to- 
gether with  a  record  of  your  daily 
work  and  my  estimate  of  character. 
The  results  will  be  announced  at 
church  in  about  two  weeks." 

Lahol's  jaw  dropped.  Why  had 
not  the  teacher  told  them  in  the  first 
place  that  daily  grades  counted.  To 
say  nothing  of  character  estimates! 

Two  weeks  dragged  by.  Weeks  in 
which  Ingrid  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe.  Each  day  was  as  long  as 
a  year.  She  reasoned  with  herself. 
She  must  not  expect  to  win.  Lahol 
was    not   her   only   competior;    some- 
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where  in  that  north  country  there 
must  be  plenty  of  girls  with  brains 
to  do  as  well  or  better  than  she. 

As  for  Lahol,  she  had  ceased  to 
worry  now  about  daily  grades.  She 
wondered  what  girls  were  wearing 
in  Stockholm. 

But  the  slowest  days  pass,  and  so 
the  great  day  came  at  last.  Every- 
one was  breathless  with  suspense. 
Ingrid  shrank  from  going  to  church 
at  all. 

"You  go,  Mother  Karen,"  she  beg- 
ged, "and  let  me  wait  here.  I  know 
that  I  couldn't  have  won,  and  when 
my  name  is  read  they  will  laugh  at 
me  again  and  say  'What  else  can  one 
expect  of  an  Uldra  brat'?" 

"For  shame,"  scolded  Mother  Kar- 
en, "there's  worse  than  to  be  called 
Uldra  brat,  and  that's  a  coward.  You, 
with  the  blood  of  Vikings  in  your 
veins!" 

"How  do  I  know  what  blood  is  in 
me?"  Jngrid  thought  bitterly,  but 
she  put  on  her  prettiest  tunic  and 
went  obediently  with   Mother  Karen. 

The  church  was  crowded  when 
they  came  to  the  door.  They  had  to 
slip  into  a  back  seat,  which  Ingrid 
much  preferred.  All  her  eagerness 
was  gone  now;  she  only  wished  that 
it  were  all  over.  There  was  a  strange 
lady  sitting  in  front.  Ingrid  could 
just  see  the  turn  of  her  cheek  and 
the  soft  gold  of  her  hair  that  crept 
from  beneath  her  hat  brim.  She 
wished  that  she  would  turn  around 
but  the  lady  was  too  well-bred  to  be 
turning  about  in  church.  She 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pastor 
who  seemed  intent  on  preaching  for- 
ever on  this  particular  morning. 

At  last  he     came     to     an     end     of 


things  and  cleared  his  throat  impres- 
sively. Everyone  straightened  up  as 
though  the  service  had  just  begun. 

"I  have  come,"  he  said,  "to  an  an- 
nouncement  of  importance." 

Ingrid's  heart  turned  over.  She 
took  a  hymnal  from  the  rack  and 
stared  at  its  black  notes  unseeingly. 
She  could  not  look  into  the  pastor's 
face  while  he  told  what  other  girl 
had  won  the  scholarship.  Suppose 
she  might  not  be  able  to  hide  the 
tears  of  disappointment.  But  she 
would!  No  fear  that  Lahol  would 
not  turn  about  to  see  how  she  took 
it.     Ingrid  read  the  hymnal  hard. 

The  pastor  was  introducing  some- 
body; the  stranger  lady  in  her  rich 
furs  was  moving  to  the  front.  In- 
grid dropped  her  eyes  again;  she 
could  hear  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart.  Mother  Karen  took  her  hand 
and  held  it  tight.  Mother  Karen, 
bless  her,  always  held  her  tight. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent this  scholarship  given  in  memo- 
ry of  my  beloved  daughter — "  oh 
what  was  the  stranger  saying — "to 
a  girl  in  this  village.  I  am  especial- 
ly glad  to  present  it  to  her  because 
her  teacher  tells  me  that  it  was  won 
by  the  most  unremitting  effort.  Will 
Ingrid  Larrson  please  come  forward 
to  receive  the  award?" 

Ingrid's  world  reeled.  Mother  Kar- 
en pushed  her  out  of  her  seat.  As 
one  in  a  dream  she  groped  her  way 
down  the  aisle  to  look  into  a  face  so 
like  her  own  that  she  might  have 
been  looking  into  a  mirror.  And  the 
lady!  Her  eyes  looking  into  Ingrid's 
were    as   wet    as   rain-washed    violets. 

"Dear  God,  can  it  be!"  she  was 
whispering.     "Tell   me,  child,  is  there 
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a  tiny  red  crescent-shaped  mark  up- 
on your  shoulder,  your  left  shoul- 
der?" 

Ingrid  nodded.  She  was  unable 
to  speak.  Could  it  be  that  the 
witch's  mark  would  be  the  proof  that 
she  belonged  to  this  lovely  being! 
But  with  her  mother's  arm  about  her 
and  her  mother's  voice  sobbing, 
"Livabeth,  my  little  Livabeth!"  there 
was  no  need  of  marks  or  of  asking. 
Love  knew  its  own. 

In  the  midst  of  her  joy,  a  thought 
stabbed  her  and  she  turned  her  tear- 
stained  face  the  back  of  the  church 
where  Mother   Karen  stood  with  the 


wondering  villagers.  "Mother  Kar- 
en," she  said,  "I  can  never  leave 
her." 

Her  new  mother  laughed  shakily. 
"God  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  if  I  fail 
to  deal  with  Mother  Karen  as  she 
has  dealt  with  my  child.  Mother 
Karen  shall  never  leave  us,  beloved." 

The  scholarship  was  forgotten. 
Some  day  it  would  go  to  the  girl  who 
ranked  next,  but  all  that  mattered 
today  was  that  Ingrid's  little  candle, 
burning  brightly  under  the  northern 
lights,  had  lighted  the  way  a  mother 
came  to  find  her  child. 


He  is  incapable  of  a  truly  good  action  who  finds  not  a  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  good  actions  of  others. — Selected. 


OUR  BOB  IS  RIGHT! 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Western  North  Carolina  —  "The 
of  the  Sky" — electrifies  all  lovers  of 
unusual  and  beautiful  scenery.  Now 
Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  ("Our 
Bob"),  wants  this  glorious  section  of 
country  electrified  by  mechanical 
means.  He  made  this  known  in  a 
"booster"  speech  in  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  rural  electrification 
bill  was  under  consideration. 

Senator  Reynolds  is  right!  Western 
North  Carolina  should  be  rurally  elec- 
trified. Surely  if  there  is  a  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  kingdom  of  man,  it 
lies  in  the  scenic  beauty  of  Western 
North    Carolina— the  land   kissed  by 


the  winds  that  leave  the  mountain 
pinnacles  and  coquet  with  the  mon- 
arch? of  the  forests,  and  the  flora  be- 
neath their  shade,  as  these  winds 
frolic,  in  joyous  glee,  and  dance 
down  to  the  valleys  below. 

Every  year  this  wonderful  land  is 
fully  embellished  for  the  summer 
visitors  as  beautiful  as  a  bride  adorn- 
ed for  her  bridegroom.  From  the 
mountain  tops,  themselves  in  a  set- 
ting of  wild  scenic  loveliness  and 
magnificent  pinnacled  distances,  ren- 
dering the  effect  strikingly  impres- 
sive and  beautiful,  awe  inspiring,  you 
view    oceans    of    mountain    peaks    of 
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unusual  splendor,  and  the  horizon  is 
margined  with  glorious  mountain 
majesty.  At  every  turn  and  nook 
the  rhododendron  —  queen  of  the 
mountain  flora — lift  their  mass  of 
white,  pink  and  purple-decked  blos- 
soms in  stately  dignity  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  wood,  like  vestal 
virgins  before  the  sacred  emerald- 
hued  altars  of  nature;  and  the  moun- 
tain laurel  dotting  the  hillsides, 
threading  the  waysides,  nestling  in 
shady  dells,  or  clinging  to  the  banks 
of  the  crystal  streams,  with  complac- 
ent vanity,  at  their  images  reflected 
in  the  clear  and  sparkling  mirrors. 
One  feels  like  he  wants  to  worship 
with  these  flowers,  and  their  choir  of 
birds  that  thrill  you  with  their  glad 
songs,  returning  thanks'  for  the  count- 
less sweet,  glad  things,  living  and 
growing  under  the  calm,  wide  ceru- 
lean sky  of  such  a  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque country  as  nature  has  spread 
out  in  Western  North  Carolina  for 
man's  health  and  enjoyment. 

Why  shouldn't  the  rural  parts  of 
this  section  be  electrified,  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  its  environments  as  well  as 
other  sections  of  the  country? 

Senator  Reynolds  is  right  in  ask- 
ing this  aid  for  his  toiling  neighbors 
"back  home."  I  have  no  doubt  he 
had  in  his  mind's  eye,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  lighten  the  burdens   of  farm- 


ers and  their  wives,  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  bloom  throughout  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina;  smiling  at  you, 
toying  in  the  breezes,  and  bidding  you 
welcome  to  mountains  enveloped  in 
beauty.  The  woodland  flowers  of 
Western  North  Carolina  form  a  love- 
ly combination  of  colorings;  their 
golden  hearts  set  with  petals  of 
white,  lilac  and  the  dark  rich  purple 
of  the  pansy  velvet.  They  are  fair 
as  lilies,  and  as  varigated  as  trellises 
of  sweet  peas,  even  down  to  the  mod- 
est little  bluets,  that  remind  you  of 
little  Quaker  ladies,  shining  in  clus- 
ters, here  and  there,  like  little  patch- 
es of  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  fallen  to 
earth,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  appear  to  delight  in  giving 
their  beauty  to  barren,  stony  places, 
where  no  other  green  thing  will 
grow,  or  hugging  old  stumps,  as  if  in 
loving  sympathy  for  the  tree's  de- 
parted glory.  No  more  interesting, 
or  modest  picture  of  sweetness  is  pre- 
sented than  a  cluster  of  bluets  in  an 
old   stump. 

The  glorious  Western  North  Caro- 
lina country,  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  awaits  the  coming  of 
rural  electrification,  and  those  who 
love  nature,  beautiful  scenery,  re- 
freshing rest  and  sleep,  with  a  lavish 
and  bountiful  supply  of  all  that  in- 
spires health,  vigor  and  joyous  re- 
creation. 


In  the  mountains  of  truth,  you  never  climb  in  vain.  Either 
you  reach  a  higher  point  today,  or  you  exercise  your  strength 
in  order  to  be  able  to  climb  higher  tomorrow. — Selected. 
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In  looking  over  the  gardens  re- 
cently we  noticed  the  spring  onions 
showing  up  nicely.  They  will  soon  be 
ready  for  table  use. 


— o  — 
Mr.  Presson  and  his  Receiving 
Cottage  boys  recently  planted  quite 
a  supply  of  English  peas,  beets,  rad- 
ishes, and  sowed  cabbage  and  tomato 
seeds  in  the  plant  beds.  They  also 
made  preparations  for  bedding  sweet 
potatoes. 

— o — 

Some  of  our  outside  forces  spent 
several  days  this  week  pruning  and 
spraying  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. The  old  orchard  which  was 
practically  ruined  by  wind  and  hail 
about  a  year  ago,  is  showing  some 
evidence  of  producing  a  little  fruit 
this  season. 

— o — 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  150-acre  oats  field  has  been  sown 
with  lespedeza  and  treated  with 
about  100  pounds  of  potash,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  phosphate.  The  last 
named  ingredient  is  a  product  of  the 
Tennesse  Valley  project,  sponsored 
by  the  federal  government.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  phosphate  is  three 
times  stronger  than  the  common  acid 
phosphate. 

The  patch  of  curly  kale  that  has 
been  supplying  us  with  fresh  greens 
practically  all  winter,  is  now  being 
supplemented  by  greens  from  other 
sections  of  the  gardens.  We  are  now 
getting  quite  a  supply  of  rape,  col- 
lard  and  turnip  greens.     If  not  dam- 


aged by  another  period  of  cold  wea- 
ther, we  will  have  no  fear  of  not 
having  an  ample  supply  of  greens  to 
last  until  the  summer  months. 
— o — 
Work  on  the  Indian  Cottage  is  pro- 
gressing nicely  between  showers.  The 
brick  work  has  now  reached  the  top 
of  the  windows  on  the  second  floor 
and  all  steel  joists  are  in  place.  The 
contractors  say  that  with  favorable 
weather  conditions,  the  roof  will  go 
on  in  another  week. 

The  grading  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  cottage  has  been  completed,  and 
has  been  staked  preparatory  to  put- 
ting on  the  crushed  rock. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  build- 
ing are  assuming  a  fine  appearance, 
evidencing  the  wisdom  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site. 

A  rather  novel  request  came  to  ue 
the  other  day  from  Miss  Pauline 
Wettschurack,  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  Montmorenci  High  School, 
Montmorenci,  Indiana,  asking  for  a 
small  portion  of  North  Carolina  soil. 
This  soil,  together  with  soil  from  each 
state  of  the  Union,  is  to  be  used  in 
planting  a  tree  to  be  known  as  the 
"Tree  of  Nations,"  Miss  Wettschurack 
having  adopted  this  unique  method  of 
tree  planting  as  a  project  for  her  de- 
partment for  the  current  year. 

Feeling  the  success  of  the  project 
would  be  assured  and  that  the  "Tree 
of  Nations"  would  grow  stronger  and 
more  stately  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
soil  from  "The  Old  North  State,"  we 
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were    glad    to    comply   with    this    re- 
quest, i- 

— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work 
secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  regular  after- 
noon service  at  the  Training  School 
last  Sunday.  Following  the  singing 
of  the  opening  hymn  and  Scripture 
recitation,  led  by  Albert  Silas,  of 
Cottage  No.  1,  he  presented  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Boyd,  pastor  of  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Char- 
lotte, who  talked  to  the  boys  on  the 
evils  of  lying. 

Some  people  believe .  there  are 
instances  when  it  is  all  right  to  tell 
a  lie,  said  Dr.  Boyd,  but  they  are  en- 
tirely wrong,  for  it  is  not  right  to 
tell  a  falsehood  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Lying,  said  the  speaker,  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  All  nature  is 
built  on  the  idea  that  truth  must  pre- 
vail. The  crow,  watching  from  a 
tree-top  while  its  companions  pull  up 
young  corn,  never  tells  a  lie.  Should 
he  sound  a  warning  when  everything 
was  safe,  his  mates  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  him.  After  a  while  they 
would  disregard  his  cries,  and  pretty 
soon  someone  would  shoot  them.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  hunter  never  keeps 
a  fox  hound  which  barks  when  there 
is  no  trail.  After  being  fooled  a  few 
times,  the  other  dogs  in  the  pack  re- 
fuse to  have  confidence  in  such  a 
leader. 

Dr.  Boyd  then  stated  that  all  busi- 
ness is  built,  or  should  be  built  on  the 
idea  that  people  will  tell  the  truth. 
Bankers  would  rather  deal  with  a 
man  who  has  a  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness than  with  any  other.     Such  a 


man's  name  on  a  note  is  better  se- 
curity than  a  mortgage  on  land  or 
other  property. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  tell- 
ing lies  never  does  any  good.  If  a 
person  tells  one,  he  must  tell  another 
and  another  in  an  effort  to  cover  up 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  first  state- 
ment. In  a  short  time  he  becomes 
entangled  in  a  network  of  lies  from 
which  he  cannot  escape,  thus  his  rep- 
utation is  ruined. 

Dr.  Boyd  then  said  that  God  cannot 
make  it  right  for  us  to  do  anything 
which  He  cannot  do.  God  cannot  lie, 
therefore  He  is  not  able  to  make  it 
right,  under  any  circumstances,  for 
us  to  be  untruthful.  We  do  not  al- 
ways have  to  tell  all  we  know.  Some- 
times it  is  far  better  not  to  say  any- 
thing rather  than  tell  a  lie.  But  if 
we  should  get  into  a  place  where  we 
just  have  to  tell  something,  we  should 
tell  the  truth. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Boyd  said  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  for  a  man 
to  attain  a  ripe  old  age  and  still  have 
a  reputation  for  truthfulness.  We 
may  sometimes  make  mistakes,  but  is 
fine  to  have  folks  know  that  we  mean 
to  be  truthful  at  all  times. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  ser- 
vice was  the  singing  of  Jack  Farr, 
one  fo  Charlotte's  talented  young 
singers.  Mr.  Farr  is  not  a  stranger 
to  the  Training  School  folks,  having 
sung  here  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions. This  young  man,  who  pos- 
sesses a  fine  tenor  voice,  rendered 
three  numbers,  "He's  My  Friend," 
"Draw  Me  Nearer"  and  "This  Is  My 
Task,"  in  a  most  delightful  manner, 
and  the  fact  that  the  boys  heartily 
applauded    each    number,    (something 
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■eligious      Mr.    ] 
that   he      piano 
made  a  great  appeal  to  his  listeners.      Parr; 


heretofore  unheard  of  at  a  religious      Mr.    Farr    was    accompanied    at    the 
service   here),   was   evidence   that   he      piano    by   his      mother,    Mrs.    W.    A. 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  — MAID  OF  PEACE 

Through  all  the  ages  gone  by  and  dreadful  years  of  war, 

On  battlefield,  in  death's  embrace,  you've  been  our  counsellor, 
The  blood-scarred  warrior,  oh,  poor  souls— suffered  on  a  pace, 

Your  messages  of  peace  to  them  were  messages  of  grace. 
The  blood  they  spilled,  the  lives  foregone,  the  fireside  no  more, 

You've  grieved  at  this,  we  know  it's  true,  useless  expense  of  gore  ■ 
The  bulldog  snarl,  the  fight  begun— we'll  endlessly  regret, 

But  then  you  came  and  conquered,  told  us  that  wars  we  must 
forget. 

Unglorified  and  unproclaimed,  without  caparison, 

Without  the  flare  of  trumpets  or  a  pageant  leading  on; 
We've  witnessed  your  processoin,  your  august  presence  felt. 

For  in  your  heart  and  inner  soul,  there,  only  sweetness  dwelt. 
You've  been  our  guide  and  helper  for  us  to  see  aright 

We've  heard  you  call  in  clarion  tones  sent  forth  by  day  and  night  ■ 
*  or  peace  you've  always  labored,  to  aid  us  on  our  way, 

We  need  you  now,  dear  maid,  we  troth,  we  want  you  here  to  stay. 

Y°rj£Ve  iCal®d  the  highest  mountains,  in  valleys  deep  and  low 

J- he  shepherd  heard  your  pleading  voice,  it  was  for  him  to  know, 
You  gave  a  radiant  guiding  star— a  star  in  wonder  bright, 

A  spot  in  the  heavens,  so  luminous  at  night. 
In  fog  so  dense,  in  darkest  night,  your  voice  we  love  to  hear 

Like  a  siren  from  the  lighthouse,  giving  forth  a  voice  of  cheer: 
In  midst  of  all  the  anguish  upon  life's  knotted  road 

It  gave  us  strength  to  overcome— it  lightened  up  the  load. 
Your  work  of  peace  and  charity,  oh,  let  it  stay  with  us 

Let  every  day  be  one  of  grace,  a  day  miraculous; 
Bid  us  to  do— to  hope— to  pray;  to  know  your  gentle  ways, 

So  we  may  strive  to  do  the  same  in  all  our  future  days. 
Oh!     Maid  of  Peace-Oh  gentle  Maid,  come  be  our  closest  friend, 

Teacn  us  the  faithful  pledge  to  keep,  and  love  to  comprehend; 
The  greatness  of  your  gentle  ways,  our  love  and  joy  increase. 

Give  it  to  us  as  years  go  on— Happy,  Eternal  Peace ! 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  March  22,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(16)  Arthur  Boyette  16 

(3)  Alden  Jones  15 
(6)   Craig  Mundy  12 
(2)   Jerome  Wilhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)   J.  D.  Ashe  4 

William  Goodson  12 
(16)   Millard  Owenby  16 
Jerome  Warren  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Leo  Forester  4 

Max  Lindsay 
(5)   Boyd  Strickland  8 
(8)   Barney  Watson  8 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Paul  Cochran 
Norwood  Glasgow  5 

(4)  Marcellus  Gurganus  12 

(2)  Max   Hedrick  6 

(3)  F.  E.  Mickle  6 
(2)   Robert  Maultsby  5 

William  McRary  5 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Roland  Davis  6 

(4)  Lyle  Hooper  9 
(4)   Ralph  Johnson  13 

Wade  Melton 
(2)   Joseph   McPherson  10 
(4)   Clyde  Reece  11 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(4)   Marvin   Adams  5 

(2)  Connie  Dickens  7 
Sam  Everett  2 

(7)   Bert  Ferguson  11 
Paul  Johnson  4 
Wallace  Rackley  2 

(3)  Perry  Russ  9 

(4)  Robert   Worthington  12 


COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl   Barnes  8 

Earl  Bass  9 
(2)   Vernon   Hubbard  7 
(2)  James  Stepp  9 
(2)   George  Wilhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(11)   Archie   Castlebury  14 
John    Elliott  11 
Emerson  Frazier  12 
James  Finley  6 
Caleb   Hill  16 
Houston  Howarrd  8 
Perry  Harvel  12 
Kenneth    Messick  8 
Lewis   Parker  11 
Jack  Pyatt  3 


(2) 


(16) 

(5) 
(3) 
(4) 
(2) 


(10) 
(2) 

(16) 
(3) 


(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  8 
Charles  Banks  6 
Lloyd  Banks  10 
J.  B.  Burrow  3 
Letcher    Castlebury  16 
George  Chambers  3 
Haynes   Hewitt  12 
Morris  Hicks  5 
Wilfred  Land  10 
Harvey  Ledford 
John  Penninger  7 
Ralph   Rainey  3 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  9 
Eugene  Alexander  9 
Wilson   Bowman  10 
Charles  Crotts  9 
Randolph    Davis  14 
Woodfin   Fowler  11 
C.  D.  Grooms  8 
John  Hildreth  7 
Theodore  Hodgson  9 
Hoyett   Hudson  10 
Jack  Livesay  2 
Thomas    McCarter  7 
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COTTAGE  No.  10 
Clyde  Adams 
James    Bell  6 
Harold  Brown  12 

(2)  Jack   Carver  12 

(3)  Lake  Cooper  8 
Fred   Davidson 

(2)  Robert  Ellis  9 
John  House  4 
William  Knight  2 

(2)   James  Patterson  11 
William    Peedin 
James  Penland 
Edwin    Shuler  5 
James    Singleton  7 
Maurice   Staley  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(7)   Everett   Bell  13 
Charles    Bowman  9 
Earl  Duncan  8 
(2)  David   Hodge  9 
Carl  Mabry  8 

(6)  James    Motntford  10 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  8 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(4)  Earl  Atwood  14 
Burl  Allen 

(5)  Joseph   Cox  6 
Ben  Cooper 
Fred  Carter 

(2)   Vance  Dameron  7 

(7)  Bernard  Griffin  11 
(5)   Basil  Johnson  8 

(5)   Edward  Lockamy  12 


Frank  Lewis  8 
(2)  Andrew  Powell  11 

(2)  Lonnie  Sloan  12 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Boyd  Baker  6 
Roy  Ballard  2 
Monte  Beck  5 
Neil  Collins  7 
Wiley  Green  2 

(3)  Aaron  Holder  10 
(3)   Claudius  Pickett  12 

Wilmer  Shoaf 
James  Young 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Leamon  Finch  8 
Doyle  Holder  2 
Hubert  Jones  11 
James  Land  2 
J.   C.  Mobley  11 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Robert  Alexander  7 
(6)   Henry  Abernathy  9 
(3)   Earl  Chambers  9 
(6)  John  Caddell  14 

(2)  Montford   Glasgow  11 
Caleb  Jolly  7 
Clarence  King  7 

(6)    Marvin    Malcom  10 
Edward  Martin  4 

(3)  Harley  Pennell  8 

(4)  Frank    Wakefield  11 
Richard  Wilder  9 
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If  you  give  up  some  personal  expenditure,  £ 

let  the  cost  of  it  be  given  to  the  cause  of  J 

Christ.    If  you  give  up  some  pleasure,  let  * 

the  time.be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  sick  f 

or  the  needy.     If  you  give  up  some  of  your  % 

social  activities,  let  the  energy  be  directed  % 

in  seeking  the  lost.     This  will  cause  self-  |* 

denial  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  self-sac-  * 

rifice  and  self-consecration.     Even  our  bless-  f 

ed   Lord  said  in  His  high-priestly  prayer,  $ 

"For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  myself."  % 

<* 

—Walter  H.  Traub.  t 
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THE  LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT 

Once  upon  a  time  a  very  rich  man  took  a  little  girl  to  the  biggest  toy  store 
m  America.  He  told  her  to  pick  anything  she  liked,  and  he  would  buy  it  for 
her  as  a  Christmas  present. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  anxious  little  girl  and  the(  rich  man  searched  the 
fatore  from  top  to  bottom  for  the  very  best  present  of  all.  The  manager  heard 
that  the  rich  man  was  buying  like  Croesus  and  came  out  to  offer  help;  half  a 
dozen  clerks  and  buyers  trailed  along. 

Together  they  inspected  the  $300  doll  house  with  two  baths  and  running  wa- 
ter; they  sat  in  the  real  train  that  would  carry  ten  children  around  the  back 
yard;  they  talked  to  the  talking  doll  whose  wardrobe  was  worthy  of  a  prin- 
cess. 

And  finally  the  little  girl  said:     "Can  I  really  have  anything  I  want?" 

The  rich  man  smiled  "Yes,"  and  the  manager  and  all  the  clerks  smiled,  too. 

"Well,  that  is  what  I  want,"  said  the  little  girl,  and  she  pointed  to  a  lit- 
tle plush  squirrel  marked,  "25c": — Sunshine  Magazine. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  WAYWARD 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know  The  Uplift  merits  the  attention 
of  citizens  the  type  of  our  fine  friend,  Mr.  J.  E.  Latham,  Greens- 
boro. He,  at  one  time,  served  as  trustee  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  and  gave  most  generously  of  his  time  and  means,  hoping 
to  make  reputable  citizens  of  the  misguided  youths  coming  from 
homes  in  many  instances,  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

A  visit  from  this  spendid  gentleman  will  be  appreciated,  there- 
fore, we  hope  the  blessings  of  good  health  will  be  his  fortune,  and 
again  will  be  seen  upon  the  campus  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School. 
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The  school  counts  itself  fortunate  to  elicit  the  interest  of  the 
representative  citizenship  of  the  state  as  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
March  25,  1936. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook, 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
Concord,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cook: 

I  have  just  looked  through  volume  XXIV  of  The  Uplift,  and  I  am  mind- 
ed to  drop  you  a  line  of  appreciation  to  say  that  I  still  read  The  Uplift 
and  I  believe  the  copy  referred  to  is  one  of  the  best  that  you  have  got>- 
ten  out.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  not  enjoyed  The  Up- 
lift I  did  not  find  something  very  worthwhile  in  each  issue. 

If  I  continue  to  improve  as  I  anticipate  it  is  my  intention  to  drop  in 
and  pay  "y°u  all"  a  little  visit  before  long.  I  want  you  and  Mr.  Boger  to 
know  that  I  have  nothing  but  a  pleasant  memory  concerning  the  fine  work 
that  the  Stonewall  Jackson  School  is  doing  and  has  always  done  since  its 
establishment. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  E.  Latham. 


THE  RAILROADS  MEET  A  CRISIS 

How  good  is  railroad  service?  The  best  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion can  be  obtained  when  climatic  conditions  on  a  crisis  of  Mother 
Nature's  making. 

Such  a  crisis  occurred  recently,  when  storms  of  unprecedented 
severity  and  duration  struck  all  over  the  country.  Rivers  froze, 
bringing  water  transportation  to  a  stop.  Highways  became  im- 
passable, so  buses  and  trucks  could  not  operate.  Bad  weather 
grounded  commercial  aircraft.  Rumors  of  food  and  fuel  shortages 
were  heard  as  temperatures  dropped  as  far  as  50  degrees  below 
zero,  and  blizzards  raged  down  from  the  north. 

How  well  did  the  railroads  serve  the  nation  in  the  face  of  these 
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conditions?  As  a  thousand  newspaper  items  and  editorials  have 
observed,  they  served  it  superbly. 

Do  we  need  the  railroads?  We  certainly  do — in  good  weather 
as  well  as  bad,  and  recent  events  have  served  vividly  to  show  how 
vital  they  are  to  American  life. — J.  A.  R. 

******* 

CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN 

After  reading  various  contributions  from  the  pens  of  those  giving 
serious  consideration  as  to  the  cause  of  so  many  incorrigible  delin- 
quents, the  answer  in  a  nut-shell  is,  look  out  upon  the  streets  and 
highways  and  visualize  the  objective  of  the  aimlessly  meandering 
of  young  boys  and  girls  without  the  least  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  the  other  fellow.  They  neither  have  respect  for  people  and 

are  vandals  when  it  comes  to  the  care  of  property.  If  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  this  assertion  just  step  about  and  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

Listen!  Every  year  in  Michigan  from  5,000  to  6,000  children 
face  municipal  courts  in  that  state,  costing  $1,000,000,000  to  handle 
the  case,  with  a  forecast  of  a  larger  crime  bill  if  investments  are  not 
effective. 

The  press  further  states  as  a  panacea  for  these  ills  Michigan  has 
decided  to  band  together  the  churches,  schools,  courts,  civic  clubs 
and  police  department  in  a  drive  to  place  youth  on  the  right  road. 
If  the  truth  were  acknowledged  all  of  this  influence  of  the  various 
forces  could  be  embodied  in  the  home  with  parents  as  instructors. 

Wether  the  plan  of  Michigan  is  effective  or  not  it  is  surely  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  doing  something  to  keep  children  from  the  first 
?Hfi  of  criminality.  Every  body  discusses  the  youth  of  today  in 
as  flippnat  a  manner  as  we  talk  of  the  weather  without  results. 

Again  take  note !  According  to  a  statement  from  Judge  George 
C._  Johnson,  Chicago,  crime  costs  the  nation  $10,000,000,000  each 
year;  that  in  Chicago  70  boys  out  of  every  1,000  enter  crime;  that 
the  national  prison  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  25,000 
annually  also  that  72  per  cent  of  discharged  delinquents  criminal- 
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ly  inclined  return  to  their  wallow,  because  of  not  displacing  bad 
thinking  with  wholesome  ambitions. 

The  theory  of  Judge  Johnson  is  that  bad  boys  or  bad  girls  should 
be  treated  as  sick  children.  First  study  their  mental  attitude, 
their  physical  conditions  then  give  them  clean,  uplifting  environ- 
ment with  leadership  of  the  finest  calibre. 


A  BURDEN  ON  BUSINESS 

It  is  estimated  that  business  men  and  their  clerical  staffs  spend 
one-fourth  of  their  time  compiling  reports  demanded  by  various 
departments  of  the  government.  The  constant  replying  to  ques- 
tionnaires from  the  government  imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  busi- 
ness, big  or  little.  The  Federal  Power  commission  demands  re- 
ports. The  Communications  commission  wants  reports.  The 
ICC  in  its  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  is  preparing  regulations 
which  will  demand  a  multitude  of  reports.  Due  to  lack  of  funds, 
the  Social  Security  board  is  not  yet  in  action,  but  it,  too,  will  soon 
flood  the  business  men  with  demands  for  more  reports.  Railroads 
maintain  large  staffs  solely  for  work  of  preparing  these  reports. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  great  many,  about  90  per  cent  of  these  de- 
mands are  unnecessary  and  useless.  They  impose  a  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  business  without  showing  a  compensating  return 
to  business,  or  to  any  one  else  except  the  governmental  staffs 
which  are  maintained  to  check  the  reports.  The  moderation  or 
abolishment  of  a  large  part  of  these  demands  would  aid  materially 
in  recovery. — J.  A.  R. 


RECLAMATION 

Listen  my  friends  and  you  shall  hear  not  the  "Midnight  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere",  but  a  human  interest  story,  relating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  our  own  boys,  who  learning  how  to  operate  the 
linotype  machine  in  The  Uplift  office,  has  passed  over  the  threshold 
of  this  institution  out  into  the  world  and  is  doing  nicely. 

He  is  operating  one  of  the  linotype  machines  for  the  Concord 
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Herald-Observer.  And  never  could  be  written  in  the  face  of  any 
human  being  more  joy  than  was  shown  when  this  young  man  re- 
turned to  show  to  his  comrades  his  new  clothes  bought  with  money 
he  earned. 

In  his  wildest  enthusiasm  he  entered  The  Uplift  office,  strutted 
around,  showing  his  outfit  with  a  joy  too  deep  for  words.  '  He  said, 
"this  is  the  first  suit  of  clothes  I  ever  possessed."  And  then  with 
a  depth  of  appreciation  he  ended  his  story  by  saying,  "and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, allowed  me  to  select  my  own  clothes,  underwear  and  every- 
thing." 

To  have  seen  the  joy  of  this  reclaimed  youngster,  who  was  from 
all  appearances  a  hopeless  case,— physically,  mentally  and  other- 
wise, was  a  picture  of  joy  as  well  as  one  that  caused  lumps  to  swell 
up  in  one's  throat. 

While  viewing  the  picture  came  the  thought  of  the  Master  send- 
ing out  his  twelve  disciples  with  the  command  "not  to  go  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  or  into  the  city  of  the  Samaritans,  but  rather 
go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  And  verily,  knowing 
the  story  full  and  complete  there  is  greater  rejoicing  over  the  re- 
turn of  the  one  lost  sheep  than  the  ninety-and-nine  which  went  not 
astray. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

*       With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Common  Things 

'God   give   me   joy   in   the   tasks 

that  press, 
In  the  memories  that  burn  and 

bless; 
In  the  thought  that  life  has  love 

to  spend, 
In  the  faith   that  God's  at  the 

joorney's  end; 
God  give  me  hope  for  each  day 

that  springs, 
God  give  me  joy  in  the  common 

things." 


A  trembling  sinner  upon  his  knees 
gives  the  devil  the  jiggers. 
— o — 

If  the  armament  race  is  not  halted 
or  squelched,  between  the  nations, 
it  is  going  to  annihilate  the  human 
race. 

— o — 
Detroit    is    suggestiig   a    memorial 
tree    to  a    somewhat    popular    tenor. 
I  don't   think  I'll    ever  see  a  tenor  as 
lovely  as  a  tree. 

— o — 

Spring  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
gives  a  person  that  tired  feeling  these 
days.  There's  the  fellow  that  won't 
work  when  given  a  job. 

The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  very  much  like  the  Bible. 
Most  every  one  is  in  favor  of  it,  but 
very  few  seem  to  know  what  it  con- 
tains. 

— o — 

Some  people  who  owe  a  grudge  and 
owe  money,  generally  pay  their 
grudge  first,  and  let  their  debts  run 


like  they   had   starttd   perpetual   me- 
tion. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  Uncle  Sam  is  arming 
his  infantrymen  with  a  new  rifle 
that  does  not  kick.  It  seems  that 
it  would  be  better  if  he  were  to  pick 
out  some  major  generals  that  do  not 
kick. 

A  medical  expert  recommends 
champagne  as  a  cure  for  the  hiccups. 
There  is  no  sham  pain  about  hiccups, 
and  the  best  way  to  cure  them  is  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  the  victim  of 
convulsive  coughs. 

— o — 

The  statement  is  made  that  twen- 
ty per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  use  glasses.  If  this 
means  for  the  mouth  as  well  as  the 
eyes,  the  percentage  will  far  exceed 
the  figures  of  the  statement. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
Journal  says  warts  can  be  cured  by 
suggestion.  They  ought  to  be,  for  a 
fellow  with  one  or  more  is  given  free 
all  sorts  of  suggestions  how  to  re- 
move them. 

— o — 
The  PWA  has  devised  a  project  to 
find  out  what  people  do  with  their 
money.  If  I  had  any  I  would  gladly 
tell  what  goes  with  mine,  outside  of 
what  goes  back  to  the  city,  county, 
State  and  Nation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  winter  on 
the  planet  Uranus  lasts  twenty-one 
years.     Now    the    plumbers    want  to 
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know  how  they  can  get  there.  They 
can  find  out  about  as  quickly  as  when 
they  leave  some  tools  at  the  shop  and 
have  to  go  back  for  them. 

— o — 
There  is  something  radically  wrong 
when  we  have  to  pay  more  for  go- 
vernment than  we  do  for  food,  or 
clothing,  or  housing.  Surely  we  are 
hot  going  back  to  those  primitive 
times  when  the  nudest  inhabited  the 
caves ! 

— o — 

The  bock  beer  season  is  on  and  the 
bock  beer  goat  is  making  his.  appear- 
ance over  the  country.  Buttin'  in, 
as  it  were,  when  most  of  the  tax-pay- 
ers have  had  their  goat  taken  from 
them  by  mortgage  sales,  instead  of 
beer  sales. 

— o — 
Scientists  now  tell  us  that  two 
parts  of  our  bodies  never  stop  grow- 
ing— the  nose  and  the  ears.  Guess 
this  is  because  the  men  snort  the  first 
so  much,  and  strain  the  other  in  try 
ing  to  hear  everything;  the  ladies — 
God  bless  'em,  every  one — rub  their 
noese  with  powder,  and  hang  rings  on 
their  ears.  Exercise  is  a  great  in 
centive  to  growth. 

They  are  now  using  cotton  in  mak- 
ing highways,  This  ought  to  stop 
the  plowing  under  of  every  other  row 
and  create  a  stable  and  staple  market 
for  the  Southern  farmers.  In  hosi- 
ery they  are  always  looking  out  for 
"runs,"  and  I  guess  it  will  be  the 
same  thing  on  the  cotton  roads.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  in  the  future,  we'll 
drop  cotton  and  go  to  slik  for  our 
highways. 


A  Spring  Tonic 

I  know  a  husband,  who,  when  he  is 
feeling  blue,  terribly  low  in  spirits, 
and  heavy-hearted,  his  wife  waits  ex- 
pectantly, with  rising  hopes  for  the 
coming  of  the  seed  book  catalogue, 
and  smiles  in  anticipation  of  a  change 
in  her  hubby's  feelings.  The  pictures 
of  the  zinnias  and  glowing  red  pop- 
pies; the  petunias  and  marigolds; 
the  broad-hatted,,  laughing  pansies, 
and  all  the  rest  that  are  designed  for 
flower  beds.  The  extra-size  toma- 
toes, the  squatty  and  the  crooked- 
nosed  squash,  "the  bushy  spinach  and 
the  cluster  beans,  and  all  the  other 
grimcracks  for  planting  gardens, 
dance  through  wife's  head  like  an 
Easter  parade.  When  the  book 
comes,  and  hubby  spies  it,  he  looks 
over  his  garden  tools,  makes  his  pick 
and  goes  about  the  place  whistling 
softly  to  himself.  And  he  is  not 
aware  that  his  wife's  tonic  is  a  seed 
book  in  the  spring. 

The  World  Needs  Conversion 
The  trend  of  human  nature  these 
days  is  so  perversive  that  the  world 
needs  a  new  awakening.  Sin  thwarts 
God's  good  purposes.  Man's  sin  is 
what  frustrates  the  love  of  God,  and 
delays  the  bestowal  of  His  blessings 
on  every  race  and  nation.  In  the 
Book  of  Books  it  is  recorded,  with 
divine  authority,  "Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  That's  plain  enough. 
You  know  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
a  little  child.  It  is  one  of  the  sub- 
lime things  on  earth.  It  moves  our 
hearts  to  admiration  and  devotion. 
The  great  blessings  to  peoples  and 
nations  is  awaiting  conversion.     Con- 
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version    means    "turning."     Think   of  alters  the  goal   and  the   direction  of 

a    locomotive    on    a    turntable.     The  travel.     Conversion  FROM  sin  is  not 

turntable  is  swung  about  half  a  cir  enough;  there  must  be  conversion  TO 

cle9  and  the  locomotive   chugs   off  in  God.     If  that  is  soundly  accomplish- 

the   opposite     direction.     It     is     the  ed,    this    fretful    world    will    see    the 

same  locomotive.     If  it  has  flat  places  dawning   of   the   "Sun   of   Righteous- 

on  its  wheels  and  dirty  flues,  they  are  ness  with     healing  in     His     wings." 

still   there — but   it  is   heading  in   an  "Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 

entirely       different      direction.     Con-  the   Lord." 
version    doesn't   alter   personality;    it 


SECRETARY  OF  CHARACTER 

Roger  Babson  suggests  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Char- 
acter be  established  in  Washington.  The  work  of  the  secreta- 
ry would  be  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  young  men  and  young 
women  on  the  farms  of  our  country.  He  would  have  the  gov- 
ernment become  as  interested  in  raising  men  and  women  as  it 
is  in  raising  mules  and  goats.  Mr.  Babson  seems  to  share  the 
feeling  that  the  government  is  more  concerned  with  soil  erosion 
than  it  is  with  man  erosion;  that  it  is  more  concerned  about 
chickens  than  about  children.  Mr.  Babson  also  believes  that 
the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  are  raised  only  on  farms. 
There  they  learn  to  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand. 
They  do  not  have  everything  cut  to  measure  but  they  have  to 
measure,  saw  and  cut  to  fit.  They  have  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  seasons.  A  shower  of  rain  will  force  them  to  change 
all  of  their  plans.  Mr.  Babson's  suggestion  is  intriguing.  If 
we  put  our  chief  thought  and  effort  on  manhood  the  other  prob- 
lems would  solve  themselves.  Put  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
man  and  he  would  stop  soil  erosion  himself.  Put  the  chief 
emphasis  on  the  man  and  he  would  raise  fine  chickens,  cows 
and  pigs.  What  is  true  of  our  national  government  is  also 
true  of  our  state.  We  do  not  say  that  the  state  has  become 
too  interested  in  chiekens,  pigs,  cows  and  the  rotation  of  crops 
but  the  state  is  lagging  in  its  interest  of  its  true  riches — youth. 
This  is  evidenced  in  its  crowded  schools  and  poorly  paid  school 
teachers.  It  is  further  evidenced  in  the  meager  support  of  its 
welfare  department.  Our  greatest  asset  is  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  our  land,  and  not  our  soil  and  livestock. 

— Charity  and  Children. 
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HOG  ISLAND 

(The  Southern  Planter) 


About  twenty-five  miles  up  the 
historic  old  James  River,  from  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  lies  Hog  Island, 
as  beautiful  and  as  romantic  as  it 
was  in  the  glamorous  days  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  the  James,  just  opposite 
Hog  Island,  is  Jamestown  where  the 
first  American  colony  was  establish- 
ed in  1607. 

The  history  of  Hog  Island  is  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  New  World  civi- 
lization. Its  romance  is  written  into 
the  pages  of  American  history  and 
its  well-being  has  swayed  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  every  economic  tide 
in  the  Nation's  development.  Yet  its 
beauty  and  fascination  are  today,  as 
appealing  as  when  the  island  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  early  settlers  319 
years  ago  next  month. 

Just  as  Hog  Island  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
American  colonists  from  starvation, 
so  it  is  today  playing  a  leading  role 
in  the  conservation  of  the  country's 
wild  life  resources.  The  location,  cli- 
mate and  surroundings  make  it  a  na- 
tural sanctuary  for  wild  life,  and 
these  factors,  combined  with  the  skill 
and  resources  of  its  present  manage- 
ment, paint  a  brilliant  future,  indeed 
for  Hog  Island. 

The  name  of  Hog  Island  dates  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Jamestown 
colony,  Returning  from  one  of  his 
many  exploration  trips,  perhaps  to 
Bermunda,  Captain  John  Smith 
brought  with  him  a  cargo  of  hogs 
for    the    settlers,    and    because    there 


were  no  fences  and  the  crops  had  been 
planted  on  the  mainland,  he  placed 
the  porkers  on  the  island — about 
4,000  acres  surrounded  by  water. 
Here  they  remained,  being  cared  for 
and  butchered  as  needed  by  the  col- 
ony. There  is  a  legend  that  six  men 
lost  their  lives  while  crossing  the 
rough  waters,  of  the  James  in  crude 
boats  enroute  to  the  "Isle  of  Hogs," 
as  the  island  was  called  in  those 
days.  Later,  when  the  settlers,  dis- 
couraged and  hungry  decided  to  give 
up  the  New  World  and  return  to 
England,  they  spent  the  first  night 
of  the  voyage  on  Hog  Island  to  pro- 
vision their  boats  with  pork  in  prep- 
aration for  the  long  treacherous  trip 
ahead.  Next  day,  jolf  coulrse,  they 
met  the  English  fleet,  and  with  it, 
returned  to  Jamestown  to  make  the 
colony    permanent. 

Early  comments  on  the  Hog  Island 
country  are  interesting.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wild  life  in  the  rail  of  1607 
follows:  "With  the  approach  of  fall 
conditions  of  things  became  better. 
The  Indians  ceased  their  war,  the  air 
grew  salubrious,  and  the  river  became 
filled  with  ducks  and  geese,  which  af- 
forded a  good  entertainment  to  the 
survivors."  And  the  following  spring, 
"All  nature  seemes  to  welcome  them 
(the  settlers)  to  their  new  home.  The 
great  trees  had  put  on  their  deepest 
green.  The  ground  was  carpeted 
with  many  flowers  of  many  dyes  and 
hues.  The  air  was  sweet  with  per- 
fume, and  the  song  of  the  mockng- 
bird    bathed    the    island    in    delicious 
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music."  Though  their  ranks  have 
been  ruthlessly  depleted,  the  mocking- 
birds still  sing  their  sweet  melodies 
and  each  fall  the  ducks  and  geese  re- 
turn from  their  summer  breeding 
grounds  to  Hog  Island  to  enjoy  the 
haven  that  is  theirs. 

In  his  book,  "The  Cradle  of  the 
Republic,"  Dr.  Tyler  sketches  the 
history  of  Hog  Island  as  followers: 
"It  obtained  its  name  as  early  as 
1608,  being  used  as  a  place  for  safe- 
keeping of  hogs.  Represented  in  the 
General  Assembly,  1623-'24,  by  John 
Chew  and  John  Utie,  prominent  colo- 
nists. John  Bailey,  who  first  settled 
at  Berkeley  Hundred  in  1620,  patent- 
ed six  hundred  acres  here.  He  died 
before  1624,  and  his  only  daughter 
and  heir,  Mary  Bailey,  marrying 
Randall  Holt,  the  Island  came  into  the 
Holt  family,  and  continued  their  pro- 
perty for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
It  was  very  much  improved  by  the 
late  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  and  named 
'Homewood.'  " 

Mr.  Barney  was  a  weathly  street- 
car manufacturer  from  Ohio  who  had 
tavelled  extensively  in  Europe.  While 
abroad  he  became  interested  in  the 
methods  of  farming  in  Holland,  much 
of  which  is  done  below  sea  level  be- 
hind dikes.  Barney  returned  to  the 
United  States  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  this  type  of  argriculture.  He 
acquired  Hog  Island,  diked  and 
ditched  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  made  of  it  a  veritable  garden.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  million  dollars 
was  spent  in  the  project  which  in- 
cluded among  other  things  the  build- 
ing of  a  palatial  hotel  for  lavishly 
entertaining   his   many   guests. 

Old  timers  in  Tidewater,  Virginia, 


can  recall  Barney's  venture.  Great 
boat  loads  of  beautiful  peaches  were 
shipped  to  nearby  towns  and  sold. 
All  crops  grew  to  perfection  on  the 
island.  Cattle,  horses  and  hogs  were 
imported  and  bred  there.  It  became 
the  show  place  along  the  James.  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Barney  suggested  the 
new  name  "Homewood"  for  the 
plebian  "Hog  Island."  Barney's  em- 
pire finally  crumbled  and  Hog  Island 
slipped  into  others  hands.  The  fer- 
tile fields  grew  up  in  brush  and  fire 
razed  the  buildings.  Once  again  the 
island  had  fallen  back  to  its  natural 
self. 

In  1922  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  P.  W.  Hiden,  Homer  Ferguson 
and  L.  U.  Nolan,  Newport  News. 
These  progressive  Virginians  have 
interested  themselves  in  preserving, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  island  and  developing  it  into  a 
sanctuary  for  wild  life.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  direction; 
more  will  follow. 

In  severe  weather  ducks  and  geese 
collect  on  Hog  Island  by  the  thou- 
sands. At  times  ducks  are  so  thick 
on  the  James  just  off  the  island  that 
in  taking  wing  the  leaders  will  have 
passed  out  of  sight  toward  James- 
town, five  miles  away,  before  the  last 
ones  leave  the  water.  The  sky  be- 
comes black  with  ducks.  Grain  is 
provided  on  the  island  for  them  by 
the  management  and,  too,  the  wild 
millet  growing  in  the  canals  cut  by 
Barney  supplies  quantities  of  feed  for 
the  birds  in  winter. 

Mr.  Hiden  takes  particular  pride 
in  a  flock  of  sixty-four  geese  that  has 
wintered  near  the  buildings  this  year. 
"'Three   years   ago,"   he    said,   "there 
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were  only  seven  geese  in  this  flock. 
We  protected  and  fed  them  that  win- 
ter only  to  see  them  fly  away  to 
their  northern  breeding  grounds  in 
early  spring.  They  came  back  that 
fall,  however,  bringing  their  brood 
with  them.  Again  we  looked  after 
them  all  winter  and  again  they  sailed 
away  in  spring.  Last  fall  they  all 
came  back,  a  family  that  had  grown 
to  sixty-four  geese." 

Some  wild  geese  are  bred  on  the 
island,  in  semi-captivity,  each  sum- 
mer. They  reproduce  slowly  and  are 
temperamental  about  their  breeding 
habits. 

Ducks  are  different.  They  are  easily 
grown  and  reproduce  rapidly.  In 
1934,  said  Mr.  Hiden„  "we  raised 
1,500  ducks  here  and  last  year, 
around  1,200.  We  keep  moving  them 
to  new  ground  and  feed  the  ducklings 
about  the  same  as  one  would  feed 
baby  chicks.  We  sell  a  few,  save  some 
for  breeders,  but  in  spring  they  begin 
to  feel  the  'call  of  the  wild'  and  yearn 
to  fly  away  with  the  wild  flocks. 
Last  spring  during  March  and  April 
about  700  of  our  ducks  followed  the 
wild  ones  to  northern  breeding 
grounds.  This  convinces  us  that  our 
water  fowl  population  can  be  rebuilt 
by  artificial  breeding  of  ducks  and 
geese,  releasing  for  migration  all  ex- 
cept breeders  and  then  continue  to 
protect  them  in  winter  from  whole- 
sale slaughter.  Mere  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  protection  and  feed- 
ing in  northern  breeding  grounds." 

Only  Mallard  ducks  are  beng  bred 
on  the  island,  but  the  success  with 
them  has  been  remarkable. 

Wild  turkeys  of  the  same  strain 
upon  which  Pocahontas  feasted  in  the 


eai-ly  days,  still  roam  the  fields  of 
Hog  Island  and  the  wooded  areas  of 
the  nearby  mainland.  Between  300 
and  400  of  these  beautiful  birds  of 
golden  brown  plumage  have  been 
bied  on  the  island  each  year  since 
1934.  They,  too,  respond  wonderfully 
to  modern  methods  of  brooding  and 
feeding. 

The  marshes'  on  the  island  have 
proved  ideal  breeding  areas  for  musk- 
rats  and  raccoons.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the 
muskrat  possibilities,  and  because  of 
heavy  trapping,  serious  inroads  have 
been  made  on  their  numbers.  But 
this  is  true  all  along  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Normally, 
the  island  produced  6,000  muskrat 
pelts  a  year — itself  not  a  bad  revenue 
from  a  4,000-acre  tract  of  land,  and 
especially  for  two  months  work.  Al- 
ready the  management  is  studying  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  muskrat  with 
the  aim  to  rebuilding  the  population. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  the  raccoon. 
These  pestiferous  and  cunning  little 
shore  animals  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease, and  efforts  are  afoot  to 
drastically  reduce  their  numbers. 
Their  fur  is  of  little  value  and  they 
are  very  destructive  of  eggs  and 
young  birds.  To  breed  water  fowl 
successfully  on  the  island,  the  rac- 
coons must  be  held  in  check. 

Mr.  Hiden  tells  about  a  raccoon 
hunt  on  the  island  with  his  'coon 
dog;  "Speed."  "These  'coons,"  said 
Mr.  Hiden,  "are  different  from  inland 
ones,  they  never  take  to  a  tree.  They 
den  in  the  ground  and  seek  defense 
in  water  only.  Their  cleverness  in 
water  and  their  ability  to  fight  is 
just    about    all    the    protection    they 
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need,  too.  An  old  experienced  'coon 
can  drown  a  whole  pack  of  hounds. 
I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  canal  one 
day  and  saw  a  'coon  drown  one  of 
the  best  hounds  I  ever  owned,  and 
almost  drown  old  Speed. 

"The  'coon  swam  into  deep  water, 
turned  on  the  dogs  and  began  drown- 
ing them  one  at  a  time.  The  'coon 
ducked  the  young  dog  and  held  him 
under  the  water.  Old  Speed  rushed 
the  'coon  and  was  also  plunged  out- 
of-sight.  At  that  moment  I  grabbed  a 
club  and  jumped  into  the  fray.  With 
water  up  to  my  shoulders,  I  knocked 
the  'coon  off  the  dogs  and  dragged 
them  ashore.  The  young  dog  was 
dead  but  I  saved  old  Speed.  The  'coon 
even  tried  to  attack  me." 

Foxes  are  also  quite  troublesome 
on  the  island.  They  destroy  turkeys, 
ducks  and  other  game  birds  ruth- 
lessly. One  year  65  foxes  were  caught 
on  the  island.  No  effort  is  made  to 
eradicate    these  sly    bits  of  graceful- 


ness but  they  must  be  held  under  con- 
trol in  order  to  protect  the  fowls. 

When  on  Hog  Island  one  cannot 
help  but  feel  a  closeness  to  the  origi- 
nal wilderness  of  this  country. 
There  an  old  holly  tree  stands,  4  feet 
in  diameter,  estimated  by  eminent 
authority  at  more  than  400  years  of 
age — a  hundred  years  old  when  Poca- 
hontas, just  across  the  river,  saved 
the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith  from 
execution  by  red-men.  The  remains 
of  Barney's  glorious  reign  somehow 
reflect  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  per- 
sonal fortunes  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  huge  ice  floes  drifting 
with  the  tide  up  the  churning  old 
James  River  crowded  to  capacity 
with  water  fowl,  grabs  your  imagina- 
tion and  carries  it  back  to  April,  1607 
when  the  ancient  English  hulls  float- 
ed up  that  same  river  to  Jamestown 
those  brave  souls  who  built  on  this 
continent  a  great  Empire. 


CARRY  ON 

There  is  no  use  in  vain  regret, 
In  hot  remorse  or  bitter  tears ; 
There  is  no  sense  in  looking  back 
To  stir  the  memory  and  the  fears; 
You  cannot  make  a  forward  step 
Burdened  by  fear  or  chained  by  doubt. 
There  is  no  courage  in  the  weak, 
No  strength  in  that  regretting  mood ; 
Wise  ones  go  forward  though  they  faint 
And  only  weaklings  sit  and  brood. 
So  get  up,  dust  yourself  and  work; 
Forget  it  all  and  carry  through. 


Selected. 
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HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  CLOCK 

(By  J.  W.  Bailey) 


Sea-minded  vacationists  and  ama- 
teur sailors  should  salute  the  coura- 
geous persistence  and  mechanical 
genuis  of  John  Harrison,  who  spent 
his  life  to  make  the  sea  safe  for  them, 
and  to  be  granted  an  award  of  £,20, 
000,  or  practically  $100,000. 

"Longitude  Harrison,"  for  that  was 
what  they  called  him  when  he  lived 
two  centuries  ago  in  Foulby,  York- 
shire, made  the  first  sea-going  clock. 
And  as  all  good  mariners  know,  no 
ship  is  complete  without  at  least  one, 
for  the  chronometer  is  the  most  im- 
portant instrument  on  board,  except 
perhaps  the  compass.  No  other 
single  instrument  has  inspired  more 
thoughts  of  high  adventure,  more  fire- 
side acquaintances  with  the  sea  and 
the  rattle  of  ships'  tackle. 

Harrison  was  anything  but  an 
ostentatious  person,  and  why  he  re- 
sorted to  the  Greek  "chronos"  and 
"metron"  for  a  name  for  his.  invention 
is  not  on  record.  "Marine  clock" 
would  have  answered  as  well  probably, 
for  a  chronometer,  with  the  exception 
of  mechanical  differences  which  make 
it  one  of  the  most  exact  and  precise 
instruments  human  hands  have  ever 
devised,  is  an  extremely  accurate 
clock,  and  clocks  had  been  in  common 
use  on  land  some  years  before  Harri- 
son's birth  in  1693. 

To  rate  their  position  of  honor  in 
the  chart-house,  they  must  not  vary 
a  second  a  day.  Such  precision  is 
accomplished  by  perfection  of  work- 
manship and  mounting  in  delicate 
gimbals  to  assure  their  equilibrium 
against  the  rolling  of  the  ship.     Were 


it  not  for  that  and  their  double  cases, 
moisture-proof  and  practically  air- 
tight, they  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  an  ordinary  clock  lying 
face  up.  But  mechanically  they  differ 
in  that  the  balance  wheel  is  compen- 
sated for  the  slightest  change  in  tem- 
perature and  the  escapement  is  so 
constructed  that  the  balance  is  entirely 
free  from  the  wheels  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  vibration.  The  error 
in  the  mean  daily  rate  of  a  chrono- 
meter on  a  two  month's  voyage  some- 
times does  not  exceed  two  or  three 
seconds! 

There  is  no  means  of  determining 
longitude  at  sea  correctly  without  a 
chronometer,  for  in  order  to  learn 
that  elusive  distance  East  or  West, 
the  mariner  must  know  his  ship's 
local  time,  the  local  time  of  the  port 
he  sailed  from,  or  that  of  a  standard 
meridian. 

Compared  with  finding  latitude,  de- 
terminig  longitude  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter,  and  Harrison's  contri- 
bution to  the  art  and  science  of  navi- 
gation had  nothing  to  do  with  latitudei- 
For  with  the  help  of  the  sextant,  that 
indispensable  progeny  of  the  ancient 
crostaff  for  measuring  angular  dis- 
tance, and  nautical  almanacs,  which 
contain  forecasts  of  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  changes  of 
latitude  can  easily  be  rekoned  from 
the  corresponding  change  in  the 
apparent  altitude  of  the  stare. 

But  finding  longitude  is  a  trick 
from  another  bag!  In  sailing  east- 
ward or  westward,  no  change  is  made 
in     their     apparent     altitude.     The 
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earth's  rotation  brings  them  across 
her  meridian  at  the  same  altitude  as 
before,  and  the  only  alteration  made 
by  the  progress  of  the  ship  is  that  the 
passages  of  the  stars  occur  earlier  if 
she  goes  westward. 

Navigators  had  to  possess  the  abili- 
ty to  guess  well  until  Harrison,  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  finally  solved  their 
problem  for  them  and  brought  forth 
his  chronometer  from  the  chaos  of 
hypothetical  proposals  and  impracti- 
cal inventions  that  were  advanced  for 
"finding  the  longitude."  The  better 
a  mariner  could  guess,  the  greater 
his  chance  of  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. A  pleasant  prospect  indeed  for 
tourists  if  they  should  embark  on 
their  cruises  under  similar  conditions ! 
The  practice  of  guessing  longitude 
applied  no  less  to  such  famous  navi- 
gators as  Christopher  Columbue. 
For  it  was  to  conceal  his  ignorance 
of  his  longitude  during  his  voyages 
to  and  from  the  New  World  that  un- 
der threat  of  heavy  penalty  he  com- 
pelled every  member  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  take  oath  that  Cuba  was  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Asia.  He  may 
really  have  hought  so  himself,  for  he 
did  not  know  his  longitude,  and  after 
he  remarked  to  Queen  Isabella  that 
"the  earth  was  not  so  large  as  vulgar 
opinion  made  it,"  he  congratulated 
himself  that  he  was  able  to  bluff  both 
the  queen  and  his  sailors  into  think- 
ing he  had  been  able  to  guees  accu- 
rately what  longitude  he  had  reached. 
Under  (this  unconqi;erable  handi- 
cap to  navigation,  ocean  commerce 
was  being  severely  helcl  in  check. 
The  problem  of  discovering  an  accur- 
ate method  of  determining  longitude 
at   sea   appeared   impossible   of   solu- 


tion and  finally  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  the  perpetual  motion  pro- 
blems of  today.  Yet  it  was  so  vitally 
important  to  commerce  and  maritime 
supremacy  that  the  governments  of 
the  maritime  nations  offered  huge  re- 
wards to  him  who  could  solve  it. 

It  was  the  British  reward  of  £20, 
000  which  inspired  Harrison  to  attack 
the  problem.  He  believed  the  clock 
to  be  the  only  solution,  but  weight 
driven  and  water  clocks  of  the  day 
were  useless  at  sea  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  Pendulum  clocks 
could  not  be  used  for  the  same  reason, 
and  all  were  far  from  accurate  time- 
keepers— the  most  important  con- 
sideration. 

Harrison's  task  then,  was  to  con- 
struct a  time  measuring  instrument 
so  perfect  as  not  to  vary  more  than 
one  or  two  seconds  a  day,  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  tempera- 
true,  humidity  nor  the  constant  pound- 
ing and  rolling  of  a  ship.  And  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  started 
to  work  to  make  this  clock  which 
would  not  get  seasick,  he  never 
dreamed  he  would  be  in  his  seven- 
tieth before  he  succeeded. 

His  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  but 
through  the  tedious  years  of  his  ex- 
periments, through  the  long  decades 
of  toilsome  effort,  his  courage  never 
wavered.  The  progress  of  his  work 
was  handicapped  at  every  turn  by 
poverty,  and  like  other  important 
inventions,  the  first  chronometer  was 
greeted  with  skepticism  and  ridicule. 
It  took  him  six  years  to  build  it,  and 
after  building  five  more,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  three  years  before  his 
death  in  1776,  he  was  finally  acknowl- 
edged by  the   British   Government  to 
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have    satisfactorily    solved    the    per-  it  made  shortly  after  his  death, 
plexing  problem  of  determining1  longi-  Today  a   chronometer  can   be  seen 

tude   accurately  at  sea.     He  did  not  in  the  show  window  of  almost  every 

live  to  witness  the  incalculable  benefit  jeweler,    placed    conveniently    in    the 

his  life's  work  was  to  ocean  commerce,  corner,  that  passers-by  may  set  their 

nor  to  see  the  incredibly  rapid  strides  watches  with  its  extreme  accuracey. 


BUILDING 


Do  you  try  to  conquer  error, 
And  to  live  the  life  ordained? 

Do  you  banish  selfish  wishes, 
As  in  higher  spheres  attained? 

Do  you  try  to  practice  virtue 

For  its  own  dear  sake  alone, 
And  not  set  the  double  standard, 

But  judge  others  by  your  own? 

Do  you  try  to  make  life  brighter 
By  your  sunny  smiles  and  cheers, 

And  develop  joy  and  gladness 

As  you  journey  through  the  years? 

Do  you  square  your  every  action 
By  the  square  the  Master  used ; 

To  build  a  noble  mansion 
In  this  body  you've  abused? 

If  you  live  a  life  of  effort 

The  result  can  never  fail 
To  develop  power  and  glory, 

Ere  you  end  this  earthly  trail. 

— Silas  H.  Shepherd. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET 


N.  C.  C.  C. 

In  this  day  of  hydrants  from  which 
to  draw  one's  drinking  water  and  the 
consequent  departure  of  springs  and 
wells,  many  of  the  younger  people 
know  little  of  the  gourd  by  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  or  the  bucket 
that  drew  the  water  from  the  well. 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  was  a 
tion  or  two  ago,  but  the  time  may  be 
song  that  had  a  great  vogue  a  genera- 
not  far  in  the  future  when  it  will  fail 
to  stir  memories  of  far  off  days  and 
in  consequence  lose   its  popularity. 

But  before  that  day  arrives  let  us 
revive  thei  story  connected  with  its 
author  and  what  prompted  him  to 
write  it  in  1817: 

Samuel  Woodworth,  raised  on  a 
New  England  farm,  had  gone  to  try 
to  make  his  fortune  as  a  newspaper 
man  in  New  York  City.  With  re- 
gret be  it  said  he  had  become  intem- 
perate. With  a  friend  of  his  boyhood 
he  entered  a  barroom  one  day  and 
called  for  drinks.  As  they  swallow- 
ed the  stuff,  Woodworth  remarker  to 
his  companion,  "I've  never  tasted 
anything  better."  "Yes,  you  have." 
"What  is  it?"     "W,ater  from  that  old 


Advocate 

well  of  yours  over  in  Massachusetts. 
I'd  trade  all  the  stuff  in  this  room 
for  one  cupful  of  the  cold  water  that 
we  used  to  dip  out  of  its  old  oaken 
bucket."  Overcome  by  memories 
Woodworth  left  the  barroom.  That 
very  day  he  wrote  the  song  that  has 
become  immortal: 

"The  moss  coveed  bucket  I  hailed  as 

a  treasure. 
For  often  at  noon,  when  returned 

from  the  field, 
I    found    it   the    source    of    exquisite 

Pleasure, 
The    purest    and   sweetest    that    na- 
ture can  yield. 
How  ardent  I   seized   it,   with   hands 

that  were  glowing, 
And     quick  to     the  white     pebbled 

bottom  it  fell, 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblsm  of  truth 

overflowing 
And   dripping   with   coolness^  it   rose 

from  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron  bound 

bucket, 
The   moss   covered    bucket   that    rose 

from  the  well." 


Make  yourself  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  None  of  us  yet 
know,  for  none  of  us  have  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what 
fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thoughts,  proof  against 
all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories,  noble  his- 
tories, faithful  sayings,  treasure  houses  of  precious  and  rest- 
ful thoughts,  which  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain  make  gloomy, 
nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — houses  built  without  hands, 
for  our  souls  to  live  in. — John  Ruskin. 
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INDIAN  LEGEND  OF  GREAT  DISMAL 

By  George  Ehrhart 


"They  have  made  her  a  grave  too 
cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true; 

And  she's  gone  to  the  lake  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp 

Where  all  night  long,  by  a  fire- 
fly lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

"And  her  firefly  lamp  I  soon  shall 
see, 

And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall 
hear, 

Long  and  loving  our  life  shall 
be 

And  I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cy- 
press tree, 

When  the  footsteps  of  death  is 
near." 


The  first  two  verses  of  a  poem 
written  by  the  Irish  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  in  1803,  is  based  upon  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  but  mysterious 
legends  woven  around  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp.  Other  tales  of 
Indian  days  which  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  white  man  have  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  whites  just  as  in 
yesteryear  the  mysterie  of  the  great 
swamp  lured  and  aroused  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  red  man,  and  later 
that  of  George  Washington,  who  ex- 
plored the  swamp  and  surveyed  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal. 

Moore,  charmed  and  impressed  by 
the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the 
swamp,  wrote  his  poem  on  the  legend 
of  an  Indian  youth  who  lost  his  mind 
on  the  death   of  his  sweetheart.     In 


his  ravings  he  declared  the  maid  was 
not  dead,  but  had  gone  to  the  great 
Dismal  Swamp.  He  disappeared 
from  his  home  one  night  and  was 
never  heard  from  again,  the  belief 
of  his  tribesmen  being  that  in  his 
madness  he  penetrated  deep  into  the 
swamp  and  there  perished  either  in 
a  bog  or  from  a  snake  bite. 

The  poet  visualized  her  as  rising 
from  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp, 
going  to  the  lake  of  the  swamp  (Lake 
Drummond),  where  she  nightly  pad- 
dled her  white  canoe.  The  poet 
carried  the  crazed  lover  through  the 
morasses  and  dangers  of  the  swamp 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Drummond, 
where  he  sees  his  love  as  a  will-o'-the" 
wisp,  builds  a  canoe  and  perishes  in 
the  lake. 

The  great  swamp  today  has  its 
fascinations  despite  the  ravages  of 
the  woodcutter  and  lumbermen.  The 
fauna,  native  to  the  great  Dimal,  is 
attracting  botanists,  zoologists  and 
college  students  interested  in  these 
subjects.  In  addition  the  beauties  of 
the  swamp  are  being  widely  adver- 
tised and  are  attracting  thousands  of 
tourists  each  year  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Indians,  some  few  of  the  hard- 
iest, who  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
great  Dismal,  wove  fantastic  tales 
about  the  swamp  which  are  told  even 
in  present-day  times.  Some  of  the 
tales  are  fearful  yet  beautiful,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  interwoven 
with  mysticism  of  the  area  that  defies 
with     deadly    morasses     and    thickly 
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grown  cypress  stands  the  power  of 
man  to  solve  them. 

These  Indian  tales  have  been  pass- 
ed on  to  the  white  man  who  is  also 
intrigued  with  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  the  swamp  and  only  un- 
til recently  was  willing  to  believe 
almost  any  tale  of  spirits  and  ani- 
mals that  came  to  the  ears.  Many 
of  the  stories,  however,  of  the  swamp's 
mysterious  animal  and  plant  life  have 
proven  true.  In  late  years  species 
of  plants  that  catch  and  devour  flies 
have  been  found  in  the  swamp  land, 
while  the  great  Dismal  affords  the 
best  bear  and  deer  hunting  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Finding  of  human  bones  in  certain 
sections    of    the    swamp    bears    mute 


tosoimony  of  fch?  efforts  made  by  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  slaves  and 
servants  to  escape  harsh  task  masters 
or  confinement  in  jail  for  debts.  Some 
of  the  runaway  slaves  and  servants, 
however,  fared  better  than  others 
who  fled  to  the  swamp  for  safety,  for 
some  existed  for  years,  raising  fami- 
lies in  almost  total  isolation. 

Only  recently  have  efforts  been 
made  to  exploit  the  beauties  of  the 
great  Dismal.  Last  year  the  swamp 
and  Lake  Drummond  were  included 
in  the  Virginia  historical  tours  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce which  arranged  to  present  a 
pageant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Drum- 
mond based  on   Moore's   poem. 


A  CLARION  CALL ! 

"There  are  some  things  that,  as  Americans,  we  must  labor 
to  get  back — the  habits  of  thrift  and  self-denial,  the  courage 
to  face  new  adventure,  the  serene  faith  that  was  ours  is  simp- 
ler creeds  and  in  established  traditions,  the  patriotism  that 
put  America  first,  the  old  codes  of  business  honor  and  private 
decency ;  the  unshaken  and  unshakable  belief  that  was  ours  in 
American  institutions  and  American  ideals  must  be  renewed. 

"We'eve  got  to  get  away  from  filth  and  vulgarity  and  flip- 
pancy, the  shallow  pose  of  indifference  to  things  of  the  spirit, 
the  parrot-like  readiness  to  mumble  the  preachments  of  insid- 
ious propaganda  propounded  today. 

We  must  return  to  Americanism  again,  to  the  old,  sturdy, 
clean,  upstanding  Americanism  of  the  founders,  the  American- 
ism that  faced  disaster  unafraid,  that  went  forward  with 
faith  and  the  flag,  and  that  built  about  the  American  home 
and  the  American  family,  the  faith  of  God,  and  in  our  insti- 
tutions that  have  raised  this  glorious  land  of  ours  into  a  place 
of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  world — the  very  Amer- 
icanism that  the  subverters  would  try  to  make  us  believe  is 
as  antidated  as  the  stagecoach." — National  Republic  Magazine. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GRIMMS'  FAIRY  TALES 


By  Evelyn  Canova 


Do  you  know  that  those  remarkable 
stories  known  to  the  world  as 
"Grimms'  Fairy  Tales"  are  folk  stories 
which  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  finally  collect- 
ed in  book  form  by  the  two  German 
brothers,  Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Griimn? 

The  history  of  those  stories  is  an 
interesting  one.  For  centuries  the 
peasants  had  been  telling  and  re- 
telling marvelous  tales  which  were  a 
veritable  gold  mine  of  information 
to  students  of  folklore.  Jakob  and 
Wilhelm,  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  historical  and  mythological  sub- 
jects, began  to  investigate  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  throw  much 
interesting  light  upon  ancient  cus- 
toms and  beliefs. 

They  traveled  about  the  country  in 
search  of  material.  Can't  you  see 
them  sitting  by  the  hearths  in  the 
simple  peasants  cottages,  talking  to 
the  old  folks,  encouraging  them  to 
dip  back  into  memory  and  bring  forth 
those  wonderful  legends  which  had 
been  passed  on  to  them  by  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents?  What  a 
fascinating  task  it  must  have  been! 
Even  though  they  were  learned  men, 
the  Grimms  must  have  enjoyed  those 
stories  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  you  and  I  do. 

It  was  valuable  material  not  only 
because  it  clearly  pictured  other  days 
when  fairy  magic  was  the  ready  an- 
swer to  otherwise  unanswerable  ques- 


tions, but  also  because  it  preserved 
for  posterity  ancient  stories  of  rare 
beauty. 

It  took  about  thirteen  years  to  com- 
plete this  work  but  they  were  years 
well  spent.  In  due  time  the  stories 
were  presented  in  book  form  and  the 
enthusiastic  acceptance  by  everyone 
of  a  work  which  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  text  book  for  the  assis- 
tance of  students  must  have  been 
quite  a  surprise  to  the  brothers.  It 
seems  as  though  the  magic  and  glam- 
our of  the  very  tales  they  sought  to 
preserve  was  somehow  reflected  upon 
them,  for  of  all  the  books  they  wrote 
'•Grimms'  Fairy  Tales"  is  the  most 
widely  known. 

People  of  other  countries  have 
shared  the  keen  appreciation  which 
was  felt  in  Germany  for  the  delight- 
ful old  yarns,  and  translations  have 
been  made  until  now,  boys  and  girls, 
and  even  grown  ups,  in  practically 
every  country  in  the  world  read  them 
and  revel  in  the  wonderful  adventures 
of  their  characters.  Nowadays  al- 
most everyone  has  tucked  away  with 
his  dearest  possessions  a  well-worn 
copy  of  these  treasures,  and  the 
thumbed  pages  of  the  volumes  on  the 
public  library  shelves  bear  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  unsurpassable  popularity 
of  Hansel  and  Gretel,  Snow  White 
and  that  little  rascal,  Rumpelstilt- 
skin. 


"A  pleasing  personality  tunes  in  with  the  best  in  others.' 
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THE  RUG  BUG 


By  Julia  Jones 

As  always,  Ruth  felt  a  sense  of 
peace  envelop  her  as  she  swung  open 
the  low,  white  gate  and  stepped  inside 
Hester  Wayne's  well-kept  yard.  Hest- 
er was  sitting  on  the  porch,  embroid- 
ery in  hand,  as  she  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  Opal,  colored  cook  and  gen- 
eral helper,  who  was  gathering  flow- 
ers. 

"Come  right  in,  honey;  I  see  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  so  you  must 
tell  me  about  it." 

"Angel!"  the  girl  exclaimed,  run- 
ning up  the  steps  and  dropping  a 
light  kiss  upon  the  older  woman's 
forehead  before  taking  a  seat  hastily 
cleared  of  sewing  materials. 

"It  is  a  shame — the  way  I  impose 
upon  you,  Hester,  but  you've  been  my 
safety-valve  since  I  was  a  wee  girlie. 
It  isn't  really  a  big  trouble  this  time, 
so  clear  your  face  of  that  little 
frown." 

Leaning  forward,  Ruth  sat  for  a 
moment  with  a  far-away  look  on  her 
face. 

"Ruth,  you  know  better  than  to 
talk  to  me  that  way,"  said  Hester. 
"You  seem  like  a  daughter,  a  beloved 
little  sister.  You  and  your  problems 
constitute  one  of  the  biggest  inter- 
ests of  my  life." 

"I  know — and  you  mine;  so  I'll  con- 
tinue coming." 

"Opal,"  Hester  addressed  the  ne- 
gress,  "you  have  flowers  enough. 
Make  some  macaroons  for  lunch,  and 
we'll  make  Miss  Ruth  stay." 

"If  you  make  macaroons,  Opal,  I 
really    can't  resist    staying,  though  I 


in  Girlhood  Days 

should,  for    I've    oodles  of    duties   at 
home." 

"Just  forget  them  for  a  while, 
child;  you  attempt  too  much.  Now 
that  Opal's  out  of  the  way,  tell  what 
is  on  your  mind." 

"Something  bothering  me  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  importance.  Only 
this:  You  remember  Miss  Leavell, 
our  dean  at  the  conservatory?  She's 
such  a  dear;  we  girls  idolize  her,  and 
you  know  she  seemed  interested  in 
me;  was  disappointed  almost  as  much 
as  I  when  I  could  not  return.  Well, 
she  is  going  to  address  the  club  wo- 
men at  Bynesville  next  week,  and  be- 
ing so  near  she  wrote  she  would  be 
glad  to  spend  a  day  and  night  with 
me,  'if  it  is  convenient.'  Now  as  I 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  again,  I  want  her  to  come; 
but — I  just  hate  for  her  to  see  our 
shabbiness;  that's  it!" 

She  ended  in  a  rush  of  words  and 
waited  for  some  response,  but  Hester's 
gray  eyes  were  absently  gazing  afar, 
and  her  only  answer  was  to  pat  gently 
the  hand  she  still  held. 

"False  pride  I  guess  you  will  say," 
the  girl  continued,  "and  I  do  try  not 
to  feel  it,  but  can't.  She  mentioned, 
too,  that  she  would  be  pleased  if  she 
could  see  Helen  and  Martha  Coe — 
they  have  been  attending  school  there 
— and  that  means  I  must  invite  them. 
I  was  tempted  to  arrange  for  her 
staying  there;  they  have  such  a  beau- 
tiful home  and  could  make  her  visit 
so    pleasant.     But    I    decided    not    to 
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evade  in  that  way.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do." 

"Do!"  And  now  Hester's  steady 
gaze  was  on  the  girl.  "My  dear, 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  Do  not 
let  an  unworthy  pride  stand  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  and  honor,  such  as 
this.  I've  long  suspected  that  Miss 
Leavell  thinks  you  a  girl  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  now  I  know  it.  She  can't 
but  appreciate  you  all  the  more  for 
seeing  you  in  the  home  environment. 
Why,  Ruth,"  and  a  smile  illumined 
her  face,  "I  can't  but  be  a  little  dis- 
appointed over  your  attitude — after 
all  my  teaching." 

"I  know,"  the  girl  replied  hastily, 
"and  to  make  it  irrevocable  I  sent  a 
cordial  invitation  by  return  mail,  but 
■ — you  know  how  it  is,  Hester — every- 
thing worn  and  faded — and  father — " 

"Your  father  is  the  swetest,  most 
gentle  human  being  I've  ever  known." 

"Oh,  I  know!  He's  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  and  a  darling,  but  an 
incompetent  visionary.  There!  I've 
said  it!"  Her  voice  was  shocked.  "I 
mean  no  criticism  of  daddy." 

"I  understand,  child,  and  you  are 
right;  one  of  those  lovable  being? 
who  must  have  a  stronger  to  lean 
upon.     Now,  your  mother — " 

"Yes  mother  was  manager,  bless 
ber.  We  never  knew  how  hard  we 
leaned  upon  her  until  she  was  gone. 
But — to  return  to  Miss  Leavell.  Our 
local  society  would  never  forgive  me 
if  no  chance  were  given  to  meet  her, 
and,  as  I  have  to  ask  the  Coe  girls, 
I've  decided  upon  an  afternoon  in  her 
honor,  as  the  most  easily  managed 
affair.  Anything  else  would  be  im- 
possible, and  even  that  is  quite  an  un- 
dertaking with  our  limited  resources." 


"Anything  I  have,  dear,  that  will 
help  you — " 

"Oh,  I  was  taking  that  for  granted ! 
Of  course,  I  shall  want  your  china 
and  silver  and  linen — and  some 
chairs;  isn't  it  terrible  to  have  to  en- 
tertain under  such  difficulties?" 

"Not  at  all;  if  you  couldn't  get 
what  you  need — that  would  be  ter- 
rible. But  what  are  friends  for?  And 
who  has  nursed  me  through  my  spells 
of  sick  headache  for  the  past  fifteen 
years?  Since  you  were  such  a  tiny 
little  girl  you  would  have  to  be  lifted 
over  the  bed  to  give  me  flowers,  or  to 
put  your  cool  little  hand  upon  my 
forehead." 

"I  just  know  you  and  John  Wayne 
are  the  sweetest  couple  that  ever 
lived."  Ruth's  remark  was  irrele- 
vant, her  eyes  brimming  with  tears 
as  she  smiled. 

"Of  course  you  make  it  all  right.  I 
knew  you  would  when  I  came.  And  I 
guess  it  is  all  right,  for  I  would  do 
anything  under  the  shining  heavens 
for  you.  So,  that's  settled.  Now,  if 
Aunt  Ann  will   only  keep   quiet." 

"You  awful  girl!  Don't  mind 
Miss  Ann's  ways;  she  is  really  a  re- 
markable old  woman;  think  of  being 
eighty-six  and  full  of  interest  in  life 
— and  of  such  wonderful  memory." 

"Too  wonderful,  I  sometimes  think, 
when  she  tells  of  her  girlhood  and  of 
their  walking  barefooted  through  the 
woods  to  church  to  save  their  shoes, 
then  stopping  at  some  convenient 
turn  of  the  road  and  letting  the  boys 
help  them  put  the  shoes  on,  or  when 
she  gets  to  reminiscing  of  war  times 
— it  is  awful." 

But  Ruth  was  laughing,  and  so 
was  Hester. 
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"I  suppose  it  is  embarrassing,"  the 
latter  admitted, '"for  those  stories  to 
be  told  on  any  and  all  occasions — for 
instance,  when  one's  best  beau  is 
calling — but  you  will  admit  it  adds 
piquancy." 

"And  just  for  that  I'm  tempted  not 
to  invite  you  to  drink  tea  from  your 
own  cups  next  week." 

Nevertheless,  invited  or  not,  Hes- 
ter's coupe  found  its  way  to  the 
spacious  dilapidated  farmhouse,  two 
miles  out  on  the  dusty  highway,  on 
that  eventful  afternoon. 

She  was  late,  and  found  the  other 
guests  assembled  in  the  restful  sit- 
ting room,  which  some  way,  in  spite 
of  its  being  barely  and  cheaply  fur- 
nished, Ruth  managed  to  make  sweet 
and  homelike.  Hester  was  charmed 
with  Miss  Leavel!,  a  cultured  gentle- 
woman of  about  her  own  age,  hand- 
somely coiffed  and  gowned.  Ruth, 
in  her  simiple  white  voile  freshly 
laundered,  was  to  Hester's  partial 
eyes  the  prettiest  one  there,  but  her 
cheeks   seemed  unnaturally  flushed. 

Looking  about  for  a  cause,  it  was 
soon  discovered  in  a  tall  frame  at  one 
side  of  the  room — a  frame  for  mak- 
ing rag  rugs,  with  a  rug  in  the  mak- 
ing. And,  to  one  knowing  Miss  Ann's 
wilfulness  as  did  Hester,  she  knew 
at)  well  as  if  she  had  been  told  that 
the  old  lady  had  taken  a  notion  to 
v/ork  before  the  cool  south  windows 
of  the  living  room,  and  would  not  be 
deterred. 

A  pang  of  pity  for  the  girl  went 
through  the  heart  of  the  older  woman. 
Trivial  as  the  matter  might  seem,  it 
meant  much  to  a  high-spirited,  proud 
young   creature    like   Ruth,   who   was 


subject  to  the  whims  of  an  unreason- 
able older  person. 

Two  years  before,  an  uncle  had 
given  Ruth  her  one  year  at  the  select 
conservatory  represented  by  Miss 
Leavell  this  afternoon,  but  at  his 
death  shortty  after,  no  provision  was 
found  for  a  continued  attendance, 
and  Ruth's  talents  and  ambitions 
seemed  buried  in  the  unappreciative 
farm  home.  If  there  were  left  any 
hopes  for  a  continued  study  of  music, 
the  girl's  passion,  they  were  dissi- 
pated by  her  mother's  death,  when 
the  work  and  responsibility  of  the 
household  fell  upon  her  slender 
shoulders.  There  were  the  twelve- 
year-old  twins — Billy  and  Sarah — 
the  father  and  Miss  Ann,  a  great- 
aunt,  unconsciously  tyrannical,  obliv- 
ious of  any  embarrasment  she  ever 
caused,  unmindful  that  her  niece  had 
any  rights. 

Even  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  Hester's  mind,  Miss  Ann 
rose  from  her  conversation  with  Miss 
Leavell  and  proceeded  toward  her 
latest  piece  of  handiwork. 

"I'm  working  out  a  new  design," 
she  announced  in  tones  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  deaf  ears.  "I 
shall  call  it  the  'Swastika.'  Every 
stitch  of  it,  Miss  Leavell,  is  wool  ex- 
cept the  foundation,  which  is  a  burlap 
feed-sack.  I  grew  up  at  a  time  when 
we  found  a  use  for  everything,  and 
you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 
When  wool  garments  are  too  worn 
for  any  other  purpose,  I  dye  them 
for  my  rugs.  Would  you  think  any- 
thing as  pretty  as  those  gold  and 
scarlet  swastikas  could  ever  have 
been   a   man's   wool  undershirt?     But 
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so  'twas — Sammy's  undershirt.  Sam- 
my's Ruth's  pappy — dyed  red  and 
yellow." 

Somewhere  in  the  room  a  girl  gig- 
gled. That  supercilious  little  Amy 
Westcott,  Hester  thought,  and  was 
opening  her  mouth  for  some  saving 
remark  herself,  when  Miss  Leavell, 
leaning  admiringly  toward  the  frame, 
exclaimed  in  delight:  "It  is  wonder- 
ful, Miss  Ann!  Such  original  and 
artistic  designing!" 

"But  you  ought  to  see  my  Star  of 
Bethlehem  and  my  log  cabin,  my  Rose 
of  Sharon  and  my  sunflower,  my 
blue  bonnet  and — " 

"I  hope  to  have  that  pleasure — " 

"Well,  no  time  like  the  present; 
just  come  on  up  to  my  room  and  we'll 
look  at  them  now." 

"Oh,  may  all  of  us  go?"  from  one 
of  the  matrons,  flutteringly  anxious 
to  observe  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
distinguished  guest. 

"Certainly,"  Ruth  answered,  her 
eyes  seeking  Hester's  in  a  look  of 
whimscial  resignation. 

"From  now  on,"  she  murmured  as 
they  ascended  the  stairs  together  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession,  "it's  Aunt 
Ann's  party." 

"Oh,  well,"  Hester  consoled,  "what's 
the  difference?  Miss  Leavell  is  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  know  and 
enjoy  a  character  like  Miss  Ann  and 
the  really  beautiful  things  she  makes." 

Lifted  shoulders  and  a  smile  were 
Ruth's  only  answer,  and  no  one  guess- 
ed the  inward  rebellion  with  which 
she  "fetched"  a  step  ladder,  climbed 
upon  it  and  handed  down  for  inspec- 
tion the  rugs  stored  upon  shelves  in 
the  clothes  closet. 


Miss  Leavell's  sentences  were  all 
exclamatory. 

"Such  marvelous  blending  of  col- 
ors!" "Who  would  imagine  such 
artistic  results  from  such  crude  ma- 
terials!" "What  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience and  industry!"  "Such  quaint 
and  effective  designing!"  And  all 
the  other  guests  echoed  with  "Oh!" 
and    "Ah!"   and   "Perfectly  lovely!" 

The  old  lady  fairly  beamed.  Never 
before  had  her  treasures  elicited  such 
praise. 

But  at  last  the  final  piece  had  been 
examined  and  put  aside.  The  com- 
pany trooped  downstairs,  and  with- 
out further  interruption,  the  party 
progressed  according  to  plan,  until 
the  final  good-bys  were  said. 

"It  has  been  a  perfect  afternoon, 
dear,"  Hester  said  as  she  clasped  the 
girl's  hand  and  added  meaningly, 
"come  as  soon  as  you  can." 

But  she  was  not  even  thinking  of 
Ruth  and  her  problems  when,  that 
evening,  as  she  and  John  sat  on  the 
moon-flooded  porch  the  girl  sped 
around  the  corner  of  the  house,  up 
the  steps,  and  dropped  into  the  swing- 
seat  beside  them. 

"Guess    what's    happened!" 

"Something  nice,  I  know,  so  tell  us 
quickly." 

"I  am  going  back  to  school!  And 
it's  all  owing  to  Aunt  Ann's  blessed 
rugs !  Would .  you  think  there  was 
anyone  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  to 
offer  twenty-five  dollars  apiece  for 
them?  But  Miss  Leavell  did.  She 
wants  four,  and  she  says  she  knows 
where  every  one  can  be  sold — maybe 
for  more  than  that.  Isn't  that  ri- 
diculous?    I     couldn't    sleep    without 
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telling  you  so,  when  the  others  went  to 
bed,  I  slipped  to  the  lot,  saddled  Dix- 
ie, and  came." 

"Alone,  child?  You  know  I've 
warned — " 

"Now  Hester,  you  know  there's  no 
danger  in  this  town — and  it's  bright 
as  day  and  nothing  could  harm  me 
tonight,  I'm  so  happy." 

"You'll  leave  Dixie  here,  and  John 
and  I  will  take  you  home.  Now  con- 
tinue." 

"This  afternoon,  when  I  was  haul- 
ing down  those  rugs  that  I've  been 
used  to  seeing  all  my  life  and  thought 
too  common  to  use  where  they  would 
be  seen,  I  just  hated  showing  them 
before  all  those  women  and  girl's, 
and  I  rather  doubted  Miss  Leavell's 
sincerity  when  she  enthused  so,  but 
she  was  sincere!  Pulled  rugs  and 
patched  quilts  are  a  fad  now,  she  says, 
and  wealthy  women  are  paying  what 
seem  to  me  fabulous  sums  for  the 
genuine,  hand-made  articles. 

"Aunt  Ann  was  so  pleased  she 
nearly  shed  tears.  'Now  our  girl 
can  study  music  again,'  she  said. 
And  when  I  told  her,  'Oh,  no,  Aunt 
Ann,  I  don't  want  you  to  sell  your 
treasured  work  for  me,'  what  do  you 
guess  was  her  answer?  That  they 
were  being  treasured  just  for  me,  and 
if  I'd  rather  use  them  this  way,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  make  more 
for  my  home.  Can  you  beat  it.?"she 
ended  inelegantly. 

"Good  for  Miss  Ann!"  John  ap- 
plauded, laughing.  "With  that  spirit, 
she'll  live  to  be  a  hundred." 


"I  am  so  glad,"  Hester  cried  warm- 
ly, "but  how  will  the  family  manage 
without  you?'' 

"That's  all  arranged;  I  was  coming 
to  it.  Oh,  I've  been  so  mean,  Hester, 
misjudging  dad  and  Aunt  Ann  as  I 
did;  I  thought  they  were  indifferent, 
and  all  the  time  it  was  just  that 
they  saw  no  way.  They  are  as  ex- 
cited, as  ready  with  plans  as  I,  and 
they  are  certain  that  they'd  manage 
splendidly  alone,  but  to  cinch  mat- 
ters they've  agreed  to  get  Cousin 
Mattie  Reynolds  to  stay  with  them. 
They  phoned  and  got  her  consent 
this  evening.  Aunt  Ann  will  con- 
tinue making  rugs,  £^nd  tomorrow 
dad  makes  me  a  frame,  so  I  can 
make  them,  too.  Did  you  ever  think 
to  see  me  do  that,  after  hating  them 
as  I  have?" 

"Hardly.  So  I'll  certainly  be  over 
soon  to  watch.  Who  knows?  I  may 
want  a  frame  of  my  own!  At  any 
rate,  I'll  bring  along  a  bundle  of  dis- 
carded wool  stockings — and  that  old 
gray  skirt  and — John,  that  tan  muffler 
of  yours  that  you  disgrace  us  by 
wearing  each  winter,  I'll  dye  it  and 
the  skirt  purple,  and — " 

"You've  got  it!  You've  got  it!" 
Ruth  laughed  delightedly. 

"What?'"'  Hester  inquired,  flush- 
ing slightly  at  the  unexpected  re- 
dicule.  But  John's  big  hand  closed 
tenderly  over  hers. 

"That's  all  right,  honey— I  think 
you've  got  it,  but  it  won't  hurt  yon 
any.  I'd  diagnose  it  as  'the  rug 
bug.'  " 


"Troubles  come  in  pounds  and  leave  in  ounces." 
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WHAT  DID  YOU  DO? 


Did  you  give  him  a  lift?    He's  a  brother  of  man, 

And  bearing  about  all  the  burden  he  can. 

Did  you  give  him  a  smile?    He  was  downcast  and  blue, 

And  the  smile  would  have  helped  him  to  battle  it  through. 

Did  you  give  him  your  hand?    He  was  slipping  down  hill, 

And  the  world,  so  I  fancied,  was  using  him  ill. 

Did  you  give  him  a  word?    Did  you  show  him  the  road, 

Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his  load? 

Did  you  help  him  along?    He's  a  sinner1  like  you, 

But  the  grasp  of  your  hand  might  have  carried  him  through. 

Did  you  bid  him  good  cheer?    Just  a  word  and  a  smile 

"Were  what  he  most  needed  that  last  weary  mile. 

Did  you  know  what  he  bore  in  that  burden  of  cares 

That  is  every  man's  load,  and  that  sympathy  shares? 

Did  you  try  to  find  out  what  he  needed  from  you, 

Did  you  just  leave  him  to  battle  it  through? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  losing  the  fight? 
When  a  lift  just  in  time  might  set  everything  right? 
Do  you  know  what  it  means— just  the  clasp  of  the  hand 
When  a  man's  borne  about  all  a  man  ought  to  stand? 
Did  you  ask  why  it  was,  why  the  quivering  lip 
And  the  glistening  tears  down  the  pale  face  that  slip? 
Were  you  brother  of   his  when  the  time  came  to  be? 
Did  you  offer  to  help  him  or  didn't  you  see? 

Don't  you  know  it's  the  part  of  a  Brother  of  Man 
To  find  what  the  grief  is  and  help  when  you  can? 
Did  you  stop  when  he  asked  you  to  give  him  a  lift 
Or  were  you  so  busy  you  left  him  to  drift? 
Oh  I  know  what  you  mean— what  you  say  may  be  true- 
But  the  test  of  your  manhood  is,  what  did  you  do? 
Did  you  reach  out  a  hand?    Did  you  find  him  the  road, 
Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  by  with  his  load? 

e-^James  W.  Foley. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  A.  L.  Carriker  and  his  carpen- 
er  shop  boys  have  been  spending 
several  days,  constructing  a  number 
of  small  hog  houses.  These  have 
been  built  according  to  specifications 
recommended  by  government  experts. 
— o  — 

Mr.  R.  L.  Gann,  who  is  employed 
as  director  of  physical  education  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  located  at  Spray, 
visited  the  School  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. He  was  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  boys,  nine  of  whom  com- 
posed a  boxing  team  scheduled  to 
take  part  in  a  meet  held  at  Char- 
lotte. The  scrappers  from  Spray, 
weighing  from  100  to  165  pounds, 
were  to  meet  the  boxers  representing 
Paw  Creek  High  School.  During 
their  brief  stay  here  they  met  several 
of  their  acquaintances,  boys  who 
came  to  us  from  Spray. 
— o — 

A  heavy  rainfall  accompanied  by 
extremely  high  winds  visited  this  sec- 
tion about  six  o'clock  last  Thursday 
morning.  Although  the  damage  at 
the  School  was  very  slight  we  were 
considerably  handicapped  as  the  re- 
sult of  damages  occurring  in  the  city 
of  Concord,  where  the  storm  wrought 
great  havoc,  some  authorities  claim- 
ing that  the  damage  there  would  come 
close  to  the  half  million  dollar  mark. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  suffered 
at  the  School  was  due  to  the  damaged 
water  and  power  lines.  Trouble  at 
the  pumping  station  in  Concord, 
caused  by  the  storm,  completely  shut 
off  our  water  supply  for  the  greater 
part  of  Thursday  morning.  Damages 


at  the  Duke  Power  Company's  sub- 
station, Concord,  necessitated  the 
cutting  off  of  our  electric  current 
nearly  all  day.  leaving  us  without 
light  and  power  to  operate  machinery 
in  the  several  departments. 
— o — 

Rev.  Ralph  H.  Taylor,  pastor  of 
Harmony  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  regular  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
story  of  Jesus  feeding  the  five  thou- 
sand as  found  in  John  6:1-14,  and  the 
subject  of  his  talk  to  the  boys  was 
"Little  Things." 

The  little  things  of  life  are  very 
important,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor. 
They  can  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  happi- 
ness. Jesus  frequently  called  atten- 
tion to  little  things,  and  so  often  we 
read  about  him  taking  little-  things 
and  doing  great  things  with  them. 

When  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand, 
said  the  speaker,  he  had  only  five 
small  loaves  and  two  fishes,  yet  he 
made  use  of  them  in  performing  one 
of  the  greatest  mircales  of  his  minis- 
try on  earth.  On  other  occasions  he 
made  reference  to  small  things  such 
as  the  birds  of  the  air,  flowers  of  the 
field,  little  children,  the  widow's  mite, 
and  he  preached  a  great  sermon  on 
such  a  tiny  thing  as  a  mustard  seed. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  then  stated  that 
we  are  judged  by  the  little  things  we 
do.  A  little  word  of  cheer  or  encour- 
agement can  be  of  great  value  in  help- 
ing a  friend  along,  while  an  unkind 
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word  or  deed  can  stir  up  strife,  hat- 
red and  unhappiness  that  may  end  in 
untold     misery. 

A  tiny  germ,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  can  atttack  our  body,  continued 
the  speaker,  and  soon  it  will  produce 
serious  illness,  often  resulting  in 
death.  So  it  is  in  our  dealings  with 
our  fellow  men.  A  little  quarrel, 
which  usually  starts  from  something 
trivial,  can  cause  a  great  feeling  or 
hatred  among  men  and  nations,  some- 
times leading  to  the  loss  of  many 
lives. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  then  called  the 
boys'  attention  to  the  harm  one  boy 
could  cause  in  a  class  room;  how  a 
false  chord,  a  litle  whisper,  etc.,  can 
change  the  attitude  of  the  entire 
class. 

Everything  is  important  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  a  soul,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be,  continued  the 
speaker.  And  it  is  little  things  like 
joy,  love,  and  kindness  that  go  into 
the  building  of  God's  kingdom.  There- 
fore, if  we  treat  the  little  things  in 
life  as  we  should,  ours  will  be  a  life 
of  happiness,  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  around  us. 

An   additional   feature    of   the    ser- 


vice was  a  vocal  duet  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Clarence  Eagle  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Eagle,  both  of  Concord.  These  ladies 
sang  "Ivory  Palaces"  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner. 

We  then  listened  to  a  piano  solo, 
"The  Lost  Chord,"  played  by  Albert 
Millis,  also  of  Concord.  This  part  of 
the  program  was  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  folks  here  because  Albert 
is  a  former  Training  School  boy. 
Since  being  paroled  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1927  this  lad  has  served  one 
enlistment  in  the  U,  S.  Navy,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  he  has  been  em- 
ployed in  one  of  Concord's  textile 
plants  He  tells  us  that  he  studied 
music  while  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  it  was 
largely  through  Albert's  efforts  that 
last  Sunday's  program  was  made 
possible,  he  contacting  the  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  and  those  in  charge  of 
making  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  Sunday  afternoon  services  held 
here.  This  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  he  is  appreciative  of  what  the 
School  has  done  for  him.  also  that  he 
is  still  interested  in  the  work  being 
carried  on  here. 


Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  what  they"  do  not 
know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  be- 
have. It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  the  shapes  of  letters  and 
the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  means, 
on  the  contrary,  training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and 
kingly  continence  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a  painful,  con- 
tinual and  difficult  work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watching, 
warning,  by  precept,  and  by  praise,  but  above  all — by  exam- 
ple.— John  Ruskin. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  March  29,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


(17) 


(4) 
(7) 
(3) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
Arthur  Boyette  17 
James  Causey  13 
William   Dillon  13 
Alden  Jones  16 
Craig  Mundy  13 
James  Wilhite  3 


COTTAGE  No.  1 

Robert   Blivens  2 
(2)   William    Goodson  13 

Joseph  Johnson  4 
(17)   Millard    Owenby  17 
(2)   Jerome   Warren  5 

Eugene  Whitt  13 

Junius  Yarborough  2 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
William  Byrd  2 

John  Capps  8 
Virgil  Cecil  3 

(2)   Leo  Forester  5 
Lemuel  Murphy  4 

(9)    Barney  Watson  9 
Newland  Wilson  4 
John  Whitaker  3 
Richard  Wrenn  11 


COTTAGE  No.  3 
Robert  Batson  7 
James  Burns  2 
Paul   Cochran  2 
Charles   Furchess  11 
Norwood  Glasgow  6 
Marcellus  Gurganus  13 
Eugene   Green  3 
Coolidge  Green  2 
Julian   Gregory 
Jesse  Holleman  8 
Edgar  Hatley  3 
Max  Hedrick  7 
Robert  Maultsby  6 
Ralph  McCracken  4 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  6 


(2) 

(2) 
(5) 


(3) 
(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  4 

Horace  Bates  4 
William  Bell  2 
William  Hill  11 
(5)   Lyle   Hooper  10 
Thomas  Little  12 

(2)  Wade  Melton  2 

(3)  Joseph   McPherson  11 
(5)    Clyde  Reece  12 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(5)   Marvin   Adams  6 

(3)  Connie  Dickens  8 

(2)  Samuel    Everett  3 

(4)  Perry  Russ  10 
Burl  Rash 

(5)  Robert   Worthington  13 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Talmage  Dautrey  9 
Charlton  Henry  9 
Columbus   Hamilton 
Thomas  Hamilton 

(3)  Vernon  Hubbard  8 
John  Talbert  4 

(3)   George  Wilhite  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(12)   Archie    Castlebury  15 

(3)  John  Elliott  12 
(17)   Caleb  Hill  17 

(6)  Perry    Harvel  13 

(4)  Kenneth  Messick  9 

(5)  Lewis  Parker  12 
J.  D.  Powell 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(11)   Lloyd   Banks  11 

Sam  Belk  8 
(17)   Letcher   Castlebury  17 
(4)   George   Chambers  4 
Lonnie    Holleman  4 
(2)   Wilfred   Land  11 
(2)   Ralph   Rainey  4 
(2)   Harvey  Ledford  2 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Eugene  Alexander  10 
Alvis    Browning  10 

(3)  Charles  Crotts  10 
(3)   Randolph   Davis  15 
(2)  Woodfin  Fowler  12 
(2)   C.  D.  Grooms  9 

(2)  Theodore  Hodgson  10 
(2)   Hoyett  Hudson  11 
(2)   Thomas  McCarter  8 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(8)   Everett   Bell  14 
(2)   Charles   Bowman  10 
John  Drum  5 

(2)  Earl    Duncan  9 

(3)  David  Hodge  10 

(2)  Carl  Mabry  9 

(7)   James  Montfprd  11 

(3)  Adolph  Watson  9 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(5)  Earl  Atwood  15 
Richard  Honeycutt 

(6)  Edward    Lockamy  13 
June  Malone  4 


William  Powell  12 
James  Reavis  2 

(3)  Lonnie  Sloan  13 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(2)   Monte  Beck  6 

(4)  Aaron  Holder  11 
Warren  Medlin  9 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(2)   Leamon  Finch  9 
(2)   Hubert  Jones  12 
Troy  Powell  4 
Glenn  Williams  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(2)   Robert  Alexander  8 
(7)   Henry  Ahernathy  10 
(4)   Earl  Chambers  10 
(7)  John  Caddell  15 

George  Gibson  5 
(3)   Mointford    Glasgow  12 

George  Hill  8 
(2)   Caleb  Jolly  8 

Glenn  Jenkins  3 
(7)   Marvin    Malcom  11 

(4)  Harley    Pennell  9 
Marshall    Scoggins  9 

(5)  Frank   Wakefield  12 


NEW  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

A  chief  of  the  Crow  Indians  is  recreating  a  happy  hunting 
ground  which  he  will  stock  with  game.  The  reserve,  which 
will  be  on  the  tribal  lands  of  the  chief's  people,  will  be  barred 
to  hunters.  The  chief,  who  is  a  Carlisle  graduate,  is  interest- 
ed only  in  wild  life  conservation  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  His  pur- 
pose, he  explained,  is  threefold:  "To  preserve  the  American 
buffalo  on  this  continent ;  to  take  care  of  our  people  in  time  of 
famine  and  depression,  and  to  see  buffalo  and  all  big  game 
roam  the  hills  again  unmolested  as  they  did  years  ago. 

— Selected. 
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EASTER 


* 


Every  Christian  festival  has  a  reason  in  $ 
history.  Certainly  no  such  world-wide  in-  f 
stitution  as  Easter  could  have  ever  been  J 
started  without  a  reason.  Next  to  the  death  1 
of  Christ  the  most  important  fact  about  him  $ 
is  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  J 
everyone  who  is  sorry  for  his  death  must  be  J 
profoundly  glad  that  he  rose  again.  So  the  ? 
joyful  festival  of  Easter  was  established  by  J 
the  church  and  naturally  the  Spring  time 
was  chosen  as  the  suitable  season  for  it.  In 
the  Spring  life  on  the  earth  starts  anew.  Joy 
is  in  all  nature,  and  hope  sings  once  more  in 
every  heart. — Selected. 
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ATONEMENT 

Atonement?    Lord,  who  doth  atone  today? 

Uplifted  on  the  Cross,  canst  thou  not  see 
Atonement  died  somewhere  along  the  way 

Between  the  Tomb  and  dark  Gethsemane? 

Thine  be  the  hyssop  and  the  bitter  draught, 
Thine  be  the  anguish  and  the  ridicule; 

They  were  not  all  at  Calvary  who  laughed — 
The  knave,  the  soldier,  Pharisee  and  fool ! 

They  were  not  all  at  Calvary  who  bid 

Their  tawdry  baubles  for  thy  seamless  robe, 

Or,  while  the  very  sun  its  radiance  hid, 

The  spear  upraised,  thy  tortured  flesh  to  probe. 

And  yet,  dear  Lord,  a  few  keep  watch  with  thee, 
A  few  thy  truth  with  earnest  hearts  still  seek, 

Like  those  who  slumbered  through  thine  agony — 
The  spirit  willing,  though  the  flesh  be  weak. 

And  so,^  with  traitor,  thief  and  Magdalene, 
In  thine  immortal  prayer  include  us  too, 

And  by  the  sacrifice  that  maketh  clean 
Forgive  us — we  know  not  what  we  do! 

— Marie  LeNart. 


THE  RESURRECTION 

To  different  minds  the  mention  of  Easter  brings  up  the  origin 
with  its  varying  ideas,  but  to  those  who  observe  this  annual  church 
festival  it  is  the  hope  of  life  eternal  as  taught  by  His  resurrection. 
"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"     This  question  comes  to  each 
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and  every  one  when  the  grim  messenger  of  death  visits  the  homes. 
To  those  who  have  passed  and  will  continue  to  pass  through  the 
depths  the  resurrection  is  the  only  comfort,  and  without  that  hope 
life  would  be  one  of  utter  darkness  and  despair.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable. 

Before  there  was  a  Christmas  there  was  an  Easter  of  a  sort 
built  upon  the  festivals  of  spring,  honoring  the  various  goddesses 
of  spring  in  the  many  nations  of  Europe  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  preserved  by  the  Jews  as  the  Passover,  by  the  Christ- 
ians as  Easter,  and  accepted  by  both  as  seasons  of  great  rejoicing 
with  a  renewed  realization  that  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

The  symbols  of  Easter  are  many  and  beautiful.  In  the  spring 
time  they  are  seen  in  the  bursting  buds  and  the  growing  seeds  also 
in  the  butterfly  coming  out  of  its  prison  suggestive  of  immortality. 
In  every  thing  there  is  an  assurance  of  life  eternal  that  cannot  be 
shadowed,  for  "Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  who 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him/  His  power  is  briefly  ex- 
pressed in  His  resurrection. 

But  the  pity  of  it  is  so  many  nominal  Christians  confine  the  ex- 
pression of  their  jop  and  hope  to  one  day  when  it  should  be  a  daily 
expression  with  renewed  certainty  of  the  only  way  of  eternal  life. 


GOOD  FRIDAY 

There  are  days  when  everything  pales  into  insignificance  but 
a  single  event.  That  is  particularly  true  of  Good  Friday.  That 
day  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  survives,  while  the  empire  that 
decreed  the  death  of  our  Lord  is  dust  and  ashes.  There  was  that 
in  the  cross  of  Calvary  that  will  never  cease  to  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  sets  forth  the  sacrificial  and  the  abiding  love  of  the 
God  in  an  iron  age  of  cruelty  and  barbarism.  The  hearts  of  men 
may  be  hard,  but  they  recognize,  and  often  respond  to  love. 

Christ  built  no  earthly  kingdom ;  He  established  no  educational 
institution;  He  wrote  no  book;  He  left  no  monetary  legacy  for 
the  promotion  of  His  cause,  but  He  set  up  a  standard  of  living 
that  will  live  and  transform  bad  into  good.    Love  only  is  the  way 
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to  harmony  and  continued  peace.     God  is  love.     That  characteris- 
tic dominated  in  His  service  to  humanity  and  sacrificial  death. 


PRESENTATION  OF  D.  B.  COLTRANE  OIL  PORTRAIT. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  April  meeting  of  trustees  of 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  was  the  presentation,  the 
acceptance  and  placing  of  the  D.  B.  Coltrane  oil  portrait,  a  gift  to 
the  institution  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cannon. 

This  was  a  most  pleasing  honor  for  no  one  has  served  more  faith- 
fully the  cause  of  the  wayward  boy  since  the  opening  of  the  School 
January  12,  1907  than  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane.  From  the  very  incep- 
tion of  such  a  home  for  the  delinquent  this  valuable  citizen  has 
followed  up  the  work,  and  with  the  vigor  and  interest  of  a  young 
man  has  meet  emergencies  and  in  every  manner  helped  to  smooth 
out  difficulties. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Cannon,  a  daughter  of  the  venerable  and  honorable 
citizen,  in  a  manner  pleasing  and  appropriate  presented  the  por- 
trait, and  the  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  emphasized  that  this  gift  memorialized  a  life  of  love  and 
constant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  wayward  boy. 

The  picture  was  fittingly  placed  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building,  erected  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  Sr.  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  J.  W.  Cannon,  the  father  of  C.  A.  Can- 
non. 

After  the  presentation,  Mr.  Coltrane  realizing  that  crime  among 
the  younger  generation  is  on  the  increase  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  seeming  neglect  Of  society  at  large  to  remedv  the  cause 
b^  catching  up  the  broken  stitches  of  a  young  life,  with  the  hope 
of  p  stronger  and  better  citizenship 

The  Board  members,  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Sr.,  Messrs.  D.  B.  Col- 
trane. Paul  C.  Whitlock;  Mesdames  Cameron  Morrison  and  R.  0. 
Everett,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  after  the  business  session,  assem- 
bled with  other  friends  of  Mr.  Coltrane,  including  Hon.  W,  R.  Odell, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Odell.  Mrs.  Clapper,  Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Cannon  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Jones,  daughters  of  Mr.  Coltrane. 
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We  feel  that  this  was  another  colorful  day  for  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School,  the  first  piece  of  welfare  work  of  its  kind  in  the  state 
by  recognizing  one  who  has  shown  by  constant  service  that  he  loves 
his  fellowman. 

The  entire  sentiment  of  Mr.  Coltrane's  remarks  when  the  por- 
trait was  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building 
was  summed  up  in  this  quotation  : 

"What  is  real  good?   I  ask  in  musing  mood 

«SSK  SSi^  £e  C°-Urt;    "Knowle<tee,"  said  the  school; 
Truth     said  the  wise  man;    "Pleasure,"  said  the  fool 
Love  »  said  the  maiden;    "Beauty,"  said  the  page- 
Freedom,"  said  the  dreamer;    "Home,"  said  the  sage; 
Fame,"  said  the  soldier;    "Equity,"  said  the  seer; 
Spake  my  heart  full  sadly,  the  answer  is  not  here. 

«-£'?  rthm  my  bosom'  softly  this  I  heard— 
Each  heart  holds  the  secret— "Kindness"  is  the  word  » 


THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  GROWN 

We  admire  the  ladies  because  of  their  beauty,  respect  them  be- 
cause of  their  virtues,  adore  them  because  of  their  intelligence, 
and  love  them  because  we  can't  help  it.  Man  was  made  to  protect, 
love  and  cherish,  not  to  undervalue,  neglect  or  abuse  woman. 

Under  affliction,  especially  physical,  the  fortitude  of  woman  is 
proverbial.  That  she  is  more  honest  than  man,  our  penitentiaries 
fully  demonstrate.  That  she  is  religiously  inclined,  the  records 
of  our  churches  will  show.  That  she  is  more  devotional,  our  pray- 
er meetings  will  prove. 

Women  have  exercised  a  most  remarkable  judgment  in  regard  to 
great  issues.  They  have  prevented  the  casting  aside  of  plans 
which  led  to  very  remarkable  discoveries  and  inventions.  When 
Columbus  laid  plans  to  discover  the  new  world,  he  could  not  get  a 
hearing  till  he  applied  to  a  woman  for  help.  Woman  equips  man 
for  the  voyage  of  life.  Her  best  altitude  is  helper.  Though  men 
execute  a  project,  she  fits  him  for  it,  beginning  in  his  childhood.  A 
man  discovered  America,  but  a  woman  equiped  his  voyage. 

So  everywhere.  Man  executes  the  performances,  but  woman 
trains  the  man.     Every  effectual  person,  leaving  his  mark  on  the 
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would,  is  but  another  Columbus,  for  whose  furnishing  some  Isa- 
bella, in  the  form  of  his  mother,  lays  down  her  jewelry,  her  vani- 
ties, her  comforts. 

Boys,  remember  Mother !  Give  her  smiles  instead  of  tears  and 
sorrow.  Would  that  every  boy  and  girl,  every  young  man  and 
every  young  woman   were  equally   saving   of   a   mother's   tears. 

—J.  A.  R. 

******* 
LEADS  THE  WORLD! 

In  the  News  Letter  coming  out  from  the  University  of  the 
North  Carolina  press  is  an  article  captioned,  "School  Transporta- 
tion," showing  North  Carolinn  is  not  alone  outsatnding  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  paid  the  federal  government,  but  is  in  the  lead 
when  it  come  to  transporting  children  to  school.     Read  and  absorb: 

North  Caroling  leads  the  world  in  transporting  children  to 
school.  Growing  from  six  vehicles  carrying  247  children  in  1915 
to  a  fleet  of  4.000  modern  school  buses  carrying  approximately 
300,000  children  to  and  from  school  daily  for  a  term  of  160  days  in 
1935-36.  School  transportation  has  become  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant functions  in  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  report  shows  that  the  Old  North  State  is  responding  gen- 
erously, giving  to  youth  educational  advantages  the  equal  of  other 
states. 

The  number  of  buses  used  in  Cabarrus  Conunty  is  39,  and  some- 
thing near  3.500  students  of  the  rural  districts,  are  carried  to  and 
from  the  schools  located  at  points  accessible  to  the  masses. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

*■     With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Helping 
"The  thought  can  oftimes  do  it, 

too; 
The  prayer,  the  dream,  the  hope. 
What  sort  of  helper  now  are  you 
As  on  through  life  you  grope? 
It  is  not  always  manual  aid 
That  helps  the  most,  that  lifts 

us  far, 
But  tenderness  for  those  afraid, 
And  faith  in  the  living  star." 


An  Ohio  editor  suggests  that  the 
taxpayers  need  a  battle  cry.  That 
would  be  superflous.  They  are  cry- 
ing enough  already. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  "Chraity 
begins     at    home."     Good     place    to 
start,  but  somebody  has  to  begin  it 
there  before  it  will  work. 
— o — 

Most  people  dread  wild  inflation. 
All  I  want  of  it  is  just  enough  to 
put  my  cotton  mill  and  hosiery  mill 
stocks  up  so  I  can  sell  out  and  retire. 

Herr  Hitler  says:  "In  three  years 
I  have  done  as  much  as  any  human 
being  could  do."  And  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  should  have  done. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Shreveport, 
La.,  woman  has  talked  incessantly 
for  a  week.  Her  hubby  should  buy 
her  the  dress  she  wants,  and  end  the 
talk  f  est. 


he   had   to   earn   his   living   "by   the 
sweat  of  his  brow." 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  hen, 
last  year,  laid  2,000,000,000,000  eggs. 
Two  trillion  eggs  is  something  to 
cackle  over.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
eggs-traordinary. 

— o — 

If  that  trend  started  by  Al  Smith 
and  Simeon  Fess  continues,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  at  Philadelphia,  would 
have  a  plenty  of  walking  delegates. 

Beauticians  in  Seattle  announce 
that  men  will  affect  plucked  eye- 
brows. I  have  noticed  that  a  good 
many  men  have  had  plucked  mustach- 
es for  some  time — a  la  Charlie  Chap- 
lin style. 

You  hear  a  good  deal  these  days 
about  soil  conservation.  The  way 
some  of  the  politicians  are  beginning 
to  hurl  dirt  about  they  should,  as  an 
example,  begin  to  conserve  the  soil 
they  are  using. 

League  of  Nations  report  says  the 
average  person's  diet  is  deficient  in 
several  food  essentials.  The  League 
itself  seems  to  be  deficient  in  a  diet 
that  will  make  it  strong  and  coura- 
geous. There  are  many  physicians 
who  should  themselves. 


Some  people  look  upon  work  as  a 
curse.  But  you  never  heard  of  Adam 
getting  into  any  more  trouble  after 


The  cause  for  a  lot  of  our  troubles 
today,  in  this  country,  is  because 
appeals   are   made   to   the   heart   in- 
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stead  of  the  head;  tc  the  emotions 
instead  rather  than  to  the  intellect. 
People  are  much  likelier  to  believe  in 
fancy  nonsense  than  in  plain  but 
painful  truths. 

Ohio  gas  station  attendants  want 
to  know  how  to  tell  a  drunk,  to  whom 
they  can't  sell  gas.  When  he  asked 
to  have  tank  filled  with  "corn"  in- 
stead of  gasoline,  and  he  nods  and 
bows  over  the  wheel  like  a  supple- 
jack. Possibly  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  smell  his  breath. 

— o  — 

For  more  than  two  months,  bad 
weather  has  dampened  recovery — 
even  business  in  the  first  part  of  1936 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  in  the 
equivalent  months  of  any  of  the  de- 
pression years  since  1930.  Now  that 
spring  is  on  the  horizon,  the  outlook 
for  improvement  in  the  near  future  is 
held  to  be  bright.  The  late  floods 
will  naturally  be  a  blow  to  business 
hopes  in  some  sections,  but  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  determine  how 
widely  their  baneful  influence  will  be 
felt.  At  any  rate,  nothing  seems  able 
tc  stop  recovery. 

Nature  has  again  taught  us  a  pain- 
ful lesson.  Quite  a  third  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  been  swept 
by  record-breaking  flood  waters. 
Huge  financial  losses,  death,  dis- 
couragement and  despair,  have  stalk- 
ed the  ruins  scattered  over  a  wide 
area  of  a  once  prosperous  country- 
side. Many  are  poorer  because  of 
this  misfortune.  But  we  have  been 
made  richer,  in  that  we  have  been 
drawn  closer  together  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood    and    neighbofliness,    and 


been  made  to  forget  self,  as  we  strive 
to  carry  each  other's  burden.     We  are 
better  men,  better  women,  for  having 
made  sacrifices  for  others. 
— o — 
When  I'll  Feel  Foolish 
I  just  know,  before  very  long,  I  am 
going  to  feel   foolish   about   a   great 
many    things.     In    looking    around    I 
find  my  heart  interested  in  the  build- 
ing of  ground,     and     sky,     and     the 
changes    nature    is    just    now   under- 
going.    Just   foolish   with   happiness, 
because  of  the  glory  of  loveliness  that 
will  envelop  the  earth.     Foolish  about 
the  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  sunshine  and  showers ;  think- 
ing of     butterflies     spreading     their 
wings,  and  the  clod  beneath  my  old 
feet  is   a   step-stone   to   God.  Foolish 
over  the     hills  and     the     mountains, 
the  trees,  the  vines,  the  brooks,  and 
the    dells,    because    by    my    love    for 
them  they  are  mine  to  behold  and  en- 
joy.    Foolish  in  lifting  my  old  hands 
in  prayer,  to  thank  the  Great  Giver, 
who  has  placed  here  such  a  wonder- 
ful world,  and  allowed  me  to  drink  in 
all  its  beauty,  without  a  cent  of  tax- 
money — only   to   tax   my   imagination 
as  to  the  wonder  of  it  all.     I  can  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmist:    "Bless  the 
Lord.     O    my    soul,    and    all    that    is 
within  me  bless  His  holy  nems." 
— o — 
News-  Herald — Congratulations! 
Morganton    News-Herald,    we    hail 
and  salute  you.  Miss  Cobb,  and  your 
efficient  staff  of  co-workers,  and  the 
town   of    Morganton,   with   congratu- 
lations upon  entering  upon  the  51st 
year  of  publication,  and  the  splendid 
edition  announcing  the  fact.  Through 
the  struggles  of  the  past  half  century, 
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the   paper  has  lived,  advanced,  pros-  exertion    on    the   part   of   its    editor; 

pered,  and  is  now  a  ^model  of  active  the     vigorous     power     of     profound 

journalistic    endeavor    in    its    ability,  searching  investigation;  the  careering 

typographical  neatness  and  newsiness,  and     wide-spread     comprehension     of 

and   is    a   distinguished   credit  to   its  mind,  and  the  long  reach  of  thought, 

owner  and  its  home  town.     It  stands  have    plucked   the   honors   the   paper 

in   the   front   ranks    of    North    Caro-  now    enjoys.     Another    50    years    of 

lina  newspapers,  and  has  carved  out  advancing  success  to  the   Morganton 

a  niche  peculiarly  its  own  for  enter-  News-Herald!     So     say     we — all     of 

prise,    alertness    and    progress.     The  us. 
capacity  for  high  and  long  continued 


WHAT  DOES  EASTER  MEAN  TO  YOU 

What  does  Easter  mean  to  you  ? 
Stately  church  with  cushioned  pew, 
Where,  Lenten  season  gone  at  last 
And  days  of  self-denial  past, 
Richly-clad,  devoted  throngs 
Of  worshippers  unite  in  songs 
Of  praise  in  lily-scented  air? 
Is  this  what  makes  your  Easter  fair? 

Does  it  mean  the  end  of  winter's  reign, 
Bright  skies  and  welcome  warmth  again, 
Singing  of  birds,  budding  of  trees, 
Sweet  spring  odors  on  the  breeze 
From  daffodil  and  crocus  bed 
And  balsam  branches  overhead? 
Sad  is  the  world  and  cold  and  gray, 
If  this  is  all  of  Easter  Day. 

But  if  this  blessed  season  brings 

A  firmer  faith  in  holy  things ; 

Assurance  of  a  living  Lord ; 

A  strengthening  of  the  tender  chord 

Of  love  that  binds  us  to  the  life  to  come 

Where  loved  ones  'wait  us  in  the  heavenly  home, 

No  pain  or  loss  can  e'er  efface  the  bliss, 

Dear  friend,  of  Easter  when  it  means  all  this. 

— Mary  Ricker  Conrad. 
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FESTIVAL  OF  THE  AGES 


By  L.  H.  Rabbins 


Easter  is  the  most  nearly  univer- 
sal of  all  festivals  in  the  year,  and 
the  most  deeply  rooted  in  human  sen- 
timent. Before  there  was  a  Christ- 
mas there  were  E  asters  of  a  sort.  The 
Christian  fathers  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury built  upon  the  old  Spring  feast 
of  heathendom,  endowing  it  with  new 
significance.  But  to  ages  of  pagans 
before  ever  there  was  a  Resurrection 
Morn,  Easter  was  a  time  of  deliver- 
ance. Every  tribe,  each  after  its 
own  fashion,  took  new  inspiration  in 
this  season  of  revivng  nature. 

Most  impressive  of  American  Eas- 
ter customs  is  one  that  has  lately 
captured  the  land:  the  hill-top  watch 
for  Easter  dawn.  Multitudes  gath- 
er in  the  darkness,  and  amid  a  hush 
of  meditation  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  eastern  sky.  The  crowds  have 
grown  from  hundreds  a  Jew  years 
ago  to  tens  of  thousands  now.  At 
New  England  colleges;  on  beautiful 
hillsides  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  on  the  high  mesas  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States;  on  eastward-facing 
elevations  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Easter  watchers  congregate.  In 
Southern  California  a  crowd  of  40,- 
000  can  be  expected  in  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  at  sunrise;  and  a  pilgrimage  of 
10,000  greets  the  day  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Rubidoux.  At  San  Francisco 
on  Mount  Davidson,  from  whose  sum- 
mit gleams  a  great  lighted  cross,  a 
throng  of  30,000  hails  the  first  rays 
of  Easter  morn.  Near  Colorado 
Springs  is  held  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  sacred  services.  The 
setting  is  that  weird  natural  temple 


where  the  Indians  once  worshiped 
the  Great  Spirit — the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  with  its  pulpit  rock,  its  min- 
arets and  pillars  and  needle  spires 
of  red  stone,,  and  Pikes  Peak  looking 
down  from  6,000  feet  overhead. 

In  this  open-air  worship  under  the 
morning  star  there  is  new  contact 
between  man  and  the  universe.  There 
is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  the  hour:  it 
is  the  coming  of  a  new  day  and  a 
new  year — a  brighter  year,  surely, 
than  the  old.  This  is  the  true  New 
Year's    Day. 

In  some  such  way  perhaps  the  Tro- 
jans, certainly  the  ancient  Syrians, 
welcomed  the  return  of  Spring,  the 
bringer  of  growth  and  life.  So  did 
the  Nordic  barbarians  in  Caesar's 
time  when  they  danced  forth  to  meet 
Eostre.  their  goddness,  whose  name 
our  sacred  day  bears.  A  cross  shines 
on  many  a  hilltop  now.  Long  ago 
there  were  blazing  fires,  honoring  an 
earlier  conception  of  salvation  from 
evil. 

The  Moravians  in  this  country  add 
a  glowing  bit  of  color  to  the  American 
Easter  picture.  Crowds  of  pious  folk 
atnd  of  sightseers  swarm  to  Bethlehem, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  historic 
little  brick  church  at  Winston- Salem, 
in  North  Carolina.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  they  assemble  and  remain 
in  worship  until  Easter  Eve,  fed  by 
"dieners"  in  black  who  pass  among 
them  with  baskets. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  trombone 
choir  marches  through  the  town  to 
summon  the  faithful  who  have  not 
already     gathered.     At     Salem     last 
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year  the  band  of  heralds  numbered 
300  pieces.  Toward  daybreak  the 
watch  moves  from  the  church.  At 
the  first  gleam  of  the  rising  sun  a 
venerable  Bishop  calls  from  the 
church  tower,  "The  Lord  is  risen!" 
and  the  thousands  in  the  churchyard 
below  respond  in  jubilant  voice.  "The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed!"  That  call  and 
that  response  have  been  the  common 
Easter  salutation  of  Christian  Europe 
since  Constantine's  time. 

Strangest  of  American  Easter 
observances  is  that  of  the  Yaqui  In- 
dians of  Arizona.  All  night  the 
warriors  dance  beside  the  mission 
chapel  to  the  booming  of  bull  drums 
and  rock-filled  gourds,  their  grotesque 
headdresses  looking  the  more;  out- 
landish in  the  light  of  flaring  torches. 
At  dawn  the  dance  suddenly  ends, 
the  exhausted  dancers  drop  in  their 
tracks,  and  a  goat's  head,  emblem  of 
evil  to  primitive  America  as  to  pri- 
mitive Europe,  is  borne  from  the 
chapel  to  be  burned.  Here  the  religion 
of  the  Spanish  padres  almost  four  cen- 
turies ago  is  interwoven  with  the 
older  tribal  religion  of  the  red  men. 

Our  Good  Friday  hot-cross  buns 
are  pagan  in  origin.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  savages  consumed  cakes  as  a 
part  of  the  jollity  that  attended 
their  welcome  to  Spring.  The  early 
missionaries  from  Rome  despaired  of 
breaking  them  of  the  habit  and  at 
last  blessed  /the  cakes,  drawing  a 
cross  upon  them.  The  Easter  fash- 
ion parade  is  another  survival  from 
long  aog.  Before  there  were  cour- 
tiers or  fashion  pages  there  was  a 
lively  superstition,  dear  to  princess 
and  peasant  maid  alike,  that  a  new 
garment  worn  at  Easter  meant  good 


luck  throughout  the  year.  So,  on 
Easter,  crowds  on  Fifth  Avenue  dress 
in  their  best,  and  crowds  in  Harlem, 
in  Little  Italy,  even  in  Chinatown, 
do  likewise.  Easter  is  the  time  of 
newness  and  a  fresh  start.  In  olden 
times,  home  fires  long  kept  were  put 
out  on  Easter  Eve  so  that  new  fires 
might  be  laid  for  Easter  morning. 

The  Easter  egg  is  frankly  secular. 
It  has  remained  through  all  the  ages 
a  folklore  symbol  of  fertility  and  new 
life.  The  ancients  exchanged  eggs 
at  Easter  time,  gilded  if  the  givers 
were  rich  and  powerful,  crimson 
otherwise,  in  sign  of  goodwill.  The 
egg  hunts  and  the  egg  rollings  of  to- 
day are  leftovers  from  an  age  when 
hopeful  farmers  rolled  eggs  across 
their  fields  to  make  sure  of  bumper 
crops. 

The  Easter  Monday  egg  rolling  on 
the  White  House  lawn  has  become  a 
national  institution.  Long  ago  the 
chidren  of  Washington  hunted  eggs 
on  the  broad  acres  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  The  custom  grew  so  popu- 
lar that  the  grounds  suffered,  and 
authority  commanded  a  halt.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  Hayes  took  pity  on  the 
disappointed  children  and  invited 
them  to  use  the  White  House  lawn,  and 
there  this  manifestation  of  Easter 
gayety  continues.  Fifty  thousand 
people  take  part  or  look  on..  It  is  a 
children's  party,  to  which  the  only 
grown-ups  admitted  are  parents  ac- 
companied by  little  folk.  Rumor  says 
that  many  an  enterprising  small  boy 
of  Washington  rents  himself  out  at 
the  gate  to  childless  couples  who 
would  like  to  have  a  closer  view  of 
the  festivities.  The  children  roll  the 
eggs  in  streams  down  the  green  ter- 
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races,  then  recover  their  basketfuls 
and  roll  again,  and  in  their  exuber- 
ance they  themselves  roll  down.  There 
is  no  picture  like  it  in  the  world. 

The  white  rabbit  of  Easter  comes 
hopping  down  to  us  from  eras  when 
the  sun  and  the  moon  were  gods  to 
men.  The  white  rabbit  played  in  the 
full  of  he  white  Easter  moon ;  and  the 
rabbit,  prolific  then  as  now,  was  a 
token  of  prosperity. 

Today  at  Easter,  carillons  in  city 
towers  and  cornets  in  village  belfries 
spread  the  cheerful  tidings.        Great 


choirs  and  orchestras^,  borrowing  the 
magic  of  the  radio,  sweep  the  land 
with  heartening  music.  We  don't  be- 
lieve with  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  the  sun  leaps  in  the  sky 
and  makes  a  pinwheel  of  itself  on 
Easter  morn.  Still,  we  are  human. 
At  Easter,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year, 
we  can't  help  believing  that  things — 
even  material  things — will  be  better. 
To  renew  faith  and  hope  and  courage 
thus  in  the  human  heart  has  always 
been  the  function  of  Easter. 


EASTER 

See  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping, 

Rises  as  her  Maker  rose. 
Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping, 

Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 

Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices, 
Fields  and  gardens  hail  the  spring; 

Shaughs  and  woodlands  ring  with  voices, 
While  the  wild  birds  build  and  sing. 

You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted 
Powers  to  those  poor  birds  unknown, 

Employ  the  craft  by  God  implanted ; 
Use  the  wisdom  not  your  own. 

So,  while  Heav'n  and  earth  rejoices, 
Each  an  Easter  tribute  bring — 

Work  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices, 
As  the  birds  who  build  and  sing. 


— Charles  Kingsley 
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LILIES  OF  EASTER 

By  Vesta  P.  Crawford 


Calendars  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
earlier  listed  April  as,  the  first  month 
of  the  year.  This  custom  seems  man- 
ifestly appropriate  since  springtime 
is  so  literally  an  awakening — a  begin- 
ning; a  time  of  fresh  new  life,  when 
the  earth  wears  a  bright  clean  dress, 
and  flowers  greet  the  warm  days. 
Appropriate  it  is,  too,  that  the  me- 
morial time  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saviour  occurs  when  natural  life  is 
vibrant  and  beautiful  in  our  northern 
hemisphere — a  season  when  the  dark- 
ness of  winter,  like  the  presence  of 
death,  in  truly  rolled  away. 

Interesting,  also,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Easter, 
which  comes,  by  way  of  Teutonic 
mythology,  from  the  title  Ostara 
given  to  the  goddess  of  spring.  Our 
month  of  April  was  called  Eoster- 
monath. 

And  the  white  symbols  of  the  res- 
urrection— Easter  Lilies  (Lilium 
Harrissii)  and  Madonna  Lilies  (Lil- 
ium Candidum)  are  indeed  fitting 
symbols  for  new  light  and  hope.  These 
beautiful  pure  white  lilies,  with  their 
pointed  waxy  petals  arranged  in  two 
whorls  of  three  parts  each,  were  the 
most  common  lilies  of  antiquity.  In 
Japan  and  China  the  bulb  of  the 
brilliant  Tiger  Lily  was  an  article  of 
diet,  and  the  Eastern  Cossacks  ate 
the  roots  of  the  scarlet  Martagon 
Lily  The  white  lilies  were  brought 
from  the  East  into  Europe  by  way  of 
Macedonia,  and  were  for  some  time 
after  their  introduction  called  by 
their  Persian  name  Susan.  Even  to- 
day Japan   produces   a  large   propoi'- 


tion  of  the  world's  Easter  Lily  crop 
and  rivals  Bermuda  in  supplying  the 
western  nations  with  choice  bulbs. 

It  was  during  the  Middle  Ages 
that  white  lilies  became  the  emblem 
of  heavenly  purity,  and  thus,  even- 
tually, the  symbol  of  Easter,  since 
white,  as  the  color  of  joy,  light,  and 
purity,  had  long  been  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  resurrection. 

However,  at  various  times  in  Eng- 
land yellow  was  suggested  also  as  an 
Easter  color,  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  great  Easter  candles  burned 
brightly  with  a  yellow  glow — a  radi- 
ance like  the  rising  sun — full  of  hope 
and  joy.  The  gigantic  candle  of 
Salisbury,  thirty-six  feet  tall,  had 
flamed  with  a  glory  like  the  noonday 
sun.  Also,  it  was  said  that  there  had 
been  a  golden  light  on  the  Judean 
hills  when  the  stone  was  rolled  away 
from  the  Saviour's  tomb,  significant 
of  the  new  glory  on  the  earth  and 
hope  beyond  the  grave.  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  reverence  for  yel- 
low light,  it  was  thought  entirely 
appropriate  to  regard  yellow  lilies  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  early 
varieties,  as  being  also  emblems  of 
Easter. 

This  thought  has  carried  over  into 
our  own  day,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  early  yellow  dog- 
toothed  violets  and  yellow  snowdrops 
are  reminiscent  of  springtime  and  of 
Easter.  Both  of  these  plants  are  true 
lilies,  blooming  in  March  and  April 
below  the  protecting  brush  on  wooded 
hillsides  where  the  soil  is  banked  with 
old   decaying  leaves.     The   dog-tooth- 
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ed  violet  (Erythroium  Grandiflorum) 
the,  golden  lily,  has  petals  that  curl 
backwards,  and  the  flower  itself  is  an 
inch  long  and  two  inches  across.  It 
has  only  two  leaves,  flat  and  net- 
veined,  which  sometimes  push  through 
ihe  rich  mountain  soil  even  before  the 
snow  has  gone.  This  eager  little 
flower  is  familiarly  known  as  "Easter 
bell,"  and  many  people  suppose  that 
either  it  or  the  yellow  snowdrop  was 
the  blossom  referred  to  by  Jesus  when 
He  said: 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin:  And  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Lilies  similar  to  Erythronium 
bloomed  in  Palestine  about  the  time 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  delivered.  Many 
students  of  floral  tradition,  however, 
maintain  that  Jesus  was  speaking  of 
the  scarlet  Martagon  Lily  (Lilium 
Chalcedonicum) .  Still  other  investi- 
gators believe  that  "the  lily  of  the 
field"  was  a  variety  of  flower  closely 
related  to  the  snowy  anemone  or  wind- 
flower    (quinquefolia). 

Thus,  when  considering  the  lilies 
of  Easter  and  their  significance,  we 
remember  not  only  the  magnificent 
Lilium  Harrissii  and  the  glorious 
fragrant  Madonna  Lily,  but  also  a 
host  of  smaller  ones  both  white  and 
yellow  as  well  as  other  colors.  Many 
of  these  are  early  spring  flowers  that 
follow  close  upon  the  dwarf  white 
trilliums,  also  related  to  the  lilies, 
which  bend  gracefully  above  forest 
brooks.  After  the  trilliums,  come 
the  sand  lilies,  beautiful  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  high  plains  and  foot- 


hills, and  the  Calla  paustris,  a  lovely 
blossom  of  shady  marsh  and  swamp 
lands.  The  Leopard  Lily,  spotted 
with  orange,  scarlet,  and  brown,  and 
the  flame-like  Umbellatum  lily  greet 
Easter  with  their  blossoms  in  our 
warmer  latitudes.  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley (Convallaria  majalis)  in  fra- 
grant clusters  of  bell- shaped  white 
flowers  carpet  many  shady  valleys  at 
Easter  time: 

"There  comes  a  sweet  refreshing 
smell 
Such  as  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Sends  forth  from  many  a  wood- 
land dell." 

The  false  lily  of  the  valley,  call- 
ed Solomon's  Seal,  because  its  falling 
petals  leave  a  scar  on  the  stem,  also 
appear  in  the  woodland  world  at 
Eastertide.  On  exposed  southern 
hillsides  the  white  glacier  lily  of  the 
mountains  blooms  in  chaste  purity, 
and  the  Siberian  coral  lily  curls  up 
its  brilliant  petals. 

Even  in  our  northern  states,  many 
species  of  the  common  iris  or  "flag" 
come  into  blooming  early  in  April, 
and  the  blue  "fleur-de-lis  (Iris  versi- 
color) is  known  as  the  flower  of  chiv- 
alry "with  a  sword  for  its  leaf  and  a 
flower  for  its  heart."  In  early  French 
history,  Louis  VII,  a  pious  young  ru- 
ler, selected  the  white  iris  as  the  em- 
blem of  his  house  and  many  succes- 
sive kings  ruled  under  the  pale  pet- 
als. In  that  day  spelling  was  by  no 
means  an  exact  science,  and  the  "flow- 
er of  Louis"  became,  in  time,  "fleur- 
de-lis."  Napoleon,  however,  discard- 
ed the  lily  of  the  kings  and  substi- 
tuted golden  bees,  as  emblems  of  the 
new  dynasty.     And  these  are  only  a 
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few  of  the  lily  stories  that  might  be 
told. 

Thus,  at  Easter  time,  we  remem- 
ber once  more,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  risen  Lord,  all  the  lilies  of  the 
spring,  white  lilies,  yellow  lilies,  tall 
lilies;  all  their  beauty  and  fragrance; 
all  their  rich  tradition;  how  lovely 
they  are  and  how  significant  of  hope 


and   light   and   the  glorious   promise 
that  each  springtime  brings. 

"The    year's    at    the   spring 
The  day's  at  the  morn..." 

And  on  Easter  Sabbath  morning, 
lilies  around  us,  we  feel  again: 

'God's  in  his  heaven,  all  right  with 
the  world." 


TEMPTATION 


Tempted  and  tried!    In  desert  wilds  alone: 

No  friend  was  near,  no  welcome  home-light  shone : 

In  solitude  distressed  with  trials  sore 

The  world's  Redeemer  earth's  temptations  bore. 

Tempted  and  tried!     The  word  His  sure  defense; 
His  refuge  God,  His  strength  Omnipotence: 
He  met  the  foe  in  dark  disguise  arrayed 
The  vict'ry  gained  through  courage  undismayed. 

Tempted  and  tried!     A  vigil  long  He  kept; 
Full  forty  days  ate  not  and  scarcely  slept ; 
And  then,  the  trials  passed,  the  vict'ry  won, 
Bright  angels  came  and  cheered  God's  gracious  Son. 

Tempted  and  tried !     We,  too,  from  Him  must  learn 
To  foil  the  tempter's  power  at  every  turn: 
The  Spirit's  sword  to  wield  with  strength  and  might, 
And  put  the  foe,  through  faith  and  prayer,  to  flight. 

— George  A.  Royer 
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PASSOVER  WILL  BE  CELEBRATED 


(Selected) 


Jews  will  begin  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Jew- 
ish feast  of  emancipation,  Friday. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  custom 
of  Jews  everywhere.  The  celebra- 
tion will  begin  the  feast  which  the 
members  will  celebrate  in  their 
private  homes  Friday  evening  and 
will  continue  for  eight  days.  One 
interesting  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  the  reciting  of  the  story  of 
the  happeningss  of  the  Passover, 
which  the  head  of  the  Jewish  home 
does  on  each  occasion. 

The  central  conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis  and  union  of  American 
Hebrew  congregations  gives  the  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  story: 

"The  Feast  of  the  Passover"  has 
a  two-fold  background.  It  is  dated 
back  to  the  time  when  the  ancestors 
of  the  Jewish  people  dwelt  in  Pales- 
tine and  occupied  themselves  pri- 
marily with  agriculture.  To  them 
the  advent  of  spring  marked  the  most 
joyous  period  of  the  year.  Then  was 
the  barley  harvest  reaped,  and  its 
first  fruits  were  brought  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offered  at  the  temple  with 
great  joy  and  singing.Hence,  Pass- 
over was  instituted  as  a  nature  festi- 
val to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  spring. 

"But  with  the  flight  of  time  this 
agricultural  background  of  Passover 
was  almost  entirely  lost.     Then  there 


came  the  emphasis  that  Passover 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jewish  people  from 
Egyiifcian  bondage — andj  episode  in 
Jewish  history  which  weilded  a  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  progress 
of  mankind  at  large. 

"Over  3,000  years  ago  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  dwelt  in  Egypt  and 
Pharoahs.  The  life  of  the  Jew  grew 
were  made  slaves  to  the  mighty  bitter 
from  day  to  day  with  heavy  the  mighty 
cities  of  Pithom  and  suffering.  By 
their  sweat  they  built  Ramses.  Pal- 
aces and  pyramids  they  wrought  by 
the  toil  of  their  hands.  This  physical 
slavery  singified  likewise  the  extent 
of  their  spiritual  slavery. 

"At  that  time  of  mortal  bitterness 
Moses  was  born.  From  youth  he 
championed  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness and  fought  for  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice in  a  land  based  upon  slavery  and 
idolatry.  He  beheld  the  affliction 
of  his  people  and  his  sense  or  right- 
eousness was  stung  to  the  core.  With 
prophetic  fire  he  thundered  forth  the 
message  of  freedom  to  all  Egypt. 
Charged  with  this  holy  ideal,  he  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  leading  the  Jewish 
people  out  of  the  gates  of  Egypt,  so 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  serve 
God  and  become  a  holy  people  unto 
God  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 


"No  man  has  ever  gotten  to  the  right  place  by  going  the 
wrong  way." 
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ONE  EASTER  MORNING 

By  Mabel  McKee 


The  spirit  of  Easter  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  entire  Pullman  car. 
The  college  girls  on  their  way  home 
for  spring  vacations  wore  corsages  of 
jonquils  and  pussy  willows;  the  little 
children,  going  to  spend  Easter  with 
their  grandmother,  had  a  pair  of 
baby  chickens  in  a  gay,  wooden  cage; 
and  the  old  man,  whose  Grand  Army 
button  told  how  far  along  life's  high- 
way he  had  journeyed,  showed  pass- 
engers nearest  him  the  Easter  cards 
he  had  received  from  his  grandchil- 
dren. 

Enid  Burton  shut  her  heart 
against  all  this  fragrance  of  Easter. 
She  wished  it  were  just  as  easy  to 
shut  her  eyes  to  all  these  people, 
especially  the  young  hospital  interne 
talking  to  the  young  nurse  whose  blue 
cape  with  red  facings  drew  admiring 
glances  from  everyone  in  the  car. 

It  was  because  Barry  had  once 
been  an  interne  that  she  was  running 
away  from  Easter,  because  he  had 
gone  into  isolation  with  men  and  wo- 
men suffering  from  sleeping  sickness, 
and  weakened  from  overwork,  had 
contracted  pneumonia  and  three  days 
later  had  journeyed  down  that  long- 
est of  trails. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  would  be  in 
Barry's  home  town,  talking  with  his 
father  and  mother,  his  sister  and 
brother.  When  their  letter  had 
come,  asking  her  to  come  to  them  for 
a  week,  Enid  had  whispered  to  her- 
self, "I  must  spend  Easter  there.  I 
can't  stand  it  here  with  mother  re- 
minding me  I  sang  the  solo  at  church 
last  Easter,    with  the    twins  practic- 


ing that  same  song,  with  Marian 
chattering  about  the  Easter  hats  she's 
making,  and  the  children  wanting  to 
color  Easter  egg." 

She  had  burst  into  sobs  then  and 
tried  not  to  remember  how  Barry  had 
praised  her  Easter  song;  had  said  her 
voice  was  golden;  how  he  had  rolled 
Easter  eggs  with  the  children  and 
told  stories  about  Easters  at  his 
home.  She  had  learned  since  that 
September  night  when  she  had  watch- 
ed beside  Barry's  cot  at  the  hospital 
that  it  was  wiser  not  to  think,  not 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  she  had  a 
future  to  live. 

She  had  found  out  that  the  family 
at  home  wanted  to  forget  Barry  when 
sixteen-year-old  Peter  began  to  leave 
the  table  when  she  started  talking 
about  Barry,  when  the  twins  stopped 
coming  to  her  room  of  evenings  when 
father  and  mother  suggested  that  she 
go  back  to  the  conservatory  ,and 
freshen  up  her  music  a  bit.  They 
had  not  seemed  impressed  when  she 
had  told  them  she  would  never  sing 
again,  and  music  was  dead  in  her 
heart.  She  said  she  would  pi-efer  to 
take  a  position  m  the  bank  or  a  store 
when  she  was  well  again,  rather  than 
to  sing  or  teach  music  in  the  schools. 
She  knew  Barry's  parents  would  be 
different.  They  would  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  unfairness  of  life  which  had 
taken  Barry  when  he  was  so  young 
and  when  they  all  loved  him  so  much. 
They  would  want  to  dream  of  the 
famous  surgeon  he  could  have  been, 
had  not  his  life  been  snuffed  out  as  it 
was. 
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The  conductor  swung  into  the  car 
to  call  Lawrenceville,  the  town  in 
which  Barry's  family  lived.  Enid 
began  to  gather  her  luggage  together, 
ready  to  leave  the  train.  She  push- 
ed a  shabby  beret  on  her  head,  reach- 
ed for  her  worn  gloves,,  and  followed 
the  porter  from  the  car. 

A  minute  later  she  was  close  in  the 
arms  of  Barry's  mother,  with  the  eyes 
of  Barry's  father  on  her.  She  heard 
his  voice,  so  much  like  Barry's,  say- 
ing, in  the  drawling  manner  she  had 
loved  so  well,  "Too  pale,  my  child, 
and  quite  too>  thin.  We'll  have  to 
find  a  tonic  to  remedy  that." 

The  car  to  which  they  led  her  had 
two  bent  fenders  and  needed  washing 
badly.  Barry's  description  of  his 
father's  cars  had  always  sent  Enid 
into  gales  of  laughter.  How  well  she 
remembered  his  words,  "I'll  warrant 
there  isn't  a  mail  box  along  a  country 
road  in  Farrington  county  he  hasn't 
knocked  down  at  least  twice." 

The  catch  of  the  back  door  refused 
to  work  when  Dr.  Hutchens  tried  to 
open  it  just  as  Barry  had  said  it  al- 
ways did.  And  Barry's  father 
chuckled  and  said,  "The  three  of  us 
should  sit  on  the  front  seat  anyway. 
Then  Main  street  can't  say  we've 
been  quarreling." 

Barry's  father  talked  all  through 
town.  He  had  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  a  farm  home  where  a  baby 
had  been  born.  "It  was  Rose  Jen- 
ning's  sixth  baby,"  he  said. 

Barry's  mother's  eyes  turned  to- 
ward Enid,  proud  eyes  filled  with  love, 
touched  with  an  expression  Enid 
couldn't  fathom.  It  was  too  deep, 
too  different  from  any  she  had  ever 
seen  before. 


"We  must  stop  at  Miller's  drug 
store,"  she  interrupted  her  husband's 
monologue.  "I  like  his  dye  better 
than  at  the  drug  store  on  our  cora- 
ner." 

Enid's  heart  seeemd  to  miss  one 
beat.  Easter  egg  dye!  Barry's 
mother  was  going  to  color  eggs  this 
Easter  just  as  she  had  done  when 
Barry  was  alive.  Oh,  it  just  could 
not  be  possible! 

While  she  was  in  the  store,  Enid 
put  forward  the  question  in  her 
heart.  "Dr.  Hutchens,"  she  began 
in  a  whisper  that  was  half  a  sob, 
"can't  we  drive  past  the  cemetery  on 
our  way  home?" 

His  firm  fingers  closed  over  her 
hand.  His  dark  eyes  looked  into  her 
grey  ones  and  saw  the  tragedy  writ- 
ten there.  And  his  voice  was  very, 
very  gentle  and  understanding.  "I'm 
having  some  work  done  there  this 
afternoon,  dear.  But  we'll  go  very 
early  in  the  morning — just  you  and  I 
and  mother,  I  promise  you." 

Enid's  hand  clung  to  his  like  a 
helpless  child.  Then  she  saw  Barry's 
mother  coming  from  the  store,  her 
arms  filled  with  bundles.  Apologeti- 
cally she  explained  her  long  stay. 
"John  Miller  was  having  a  half  price 
sale  on  all  his  Easer  baskets.  I 
bought  a  half  dozen  of  them  for  the 
Beemis  children,  John.  You  know 
they  didn't  have  any  Easter  eggs  last 
year  except  that  half  dozen  I  had 
Jackie  take  down." 

"Good  girl!"  Dr.  Hutchens  flashed 
his  wife  a  rare  smile.  "We'll  take 
them  down  tonight,  Jackie  and  I. 
Perhaps  together  we  can  talk  old  man 
Beemis  into  letting  Pete  join  the  Scout 
troop.     The  lad's  wild  to  do  it." 
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Soon    the  car    stopped    in    front  of 
the  big  gray,  frame  house  which  had 
been  Barry's  home  until  he  had  gone 
away  to    medical    school.     Enid    had 
come  to  it   the    first  time    when  they 
had  brought  Barry  home  for  the  last 
time.     Now  she  felt  a  shivering  that 
made    her    helpless.     She    leaned    on 
Barry's    father    as   they  went  up  the 
walk    and    into   the  big   living  room, 
where  a  cozy  fire  burned  in  the  grate. 
Barry's  mother  carried  her  bundles 
to  the  kitchen  and  came  back  with  a 
glass  of  milk  for  Enid.     Barry's  fa- 
ther insisted  that  she  drink  all  of  it. 
And    Barry's    only    brother,    John    a 
high    school    student,    came  from  his 
den  to  give  Enid  a  boyish  kiss  on  her 
cheek  and  welcome  her  to  their  home. 
And     his    sister,    who    wrote    society 
news  for  the  town  newspaper,  hurried 
downstairs  to    help  Enid    out  of  her 
coat    and    nutter     around    trying    to 
make  her  more  comfortable. 

When  she  had  rested  a  little  bit, 
Mrs.  Hutchens  led  her  to  a  room  up- 
stairs, tucked  her  on  a  couch  and 
spread  a  warm  comforter  over  her. 
The  older  woman  stooped  to  kiss  the 
girl's  cheek  and  whisper,  "My  other 
daughter!     My   dear,    dear   girl!"   ' 

Enid  looking  up  saw  tears  in  the 
other  woman's  eyes.  Impulsively 
and  helplessly  her  arms  reached  out 
and  the  two  sobbed  together.  After 
a  little  time  Enid  was  quiet  again  and 
Barry's  mother  was  leaving  the  room. 
First  she  pulled  down  the  window 
shades  and  then  stopped  at  the  door- 
way to  turn  on  a  side  light.  Enid, 
watching  her,  saw  the  perfect  photo- 
graph of  Barry  hanging  above  the 
bowl  of  Talisman  roses  on  the  tiny 
table.     The    photograph  was  that  of 


a  man  in  a  happy  mood.  It  wasn't 
the  counterpart  of  the  one  she  had  at 
home.  Strangely  moved,  the  girl 
crossed  the  room  to  it  and  then  turn- 
ed on  all  the  light  in  the  room  so  she 
could  see  it  better. 

The  lights  threw  the  room  into 
bold  relief,  showing  the  colonial  fur- 
niture, the  pictures  on  all  the  walls — 
all  intimate  pictures  of  the  Hutchens 
children  and  the  physician  himself. 
It  was  then  Enid  realized  that  she 
had  not  been  taken  to  the  guest  room, 
which  she  had  occupied  when  she  had 
been  in  this  home  before,  but  in  the 
room  belonging  to  Barry's  mother. 
And  a  sweet,  understanding  voice 
seemed  to  whisper  again,  "My  other 
daughter!     My  dear,  dear  girl!" 

She  walked  around  the  room,  look- 
ing at  the  things  about  which  Barry 
had  told  her  stories  in  their  sweetest 
hours  together.  There  was  the  sew- 
ing table  beside  which  he  had  stood 
to  have  rents  in  his  knickerbockers 
and  hose  mended;  the  bureau  with 
the  revolving  glass  that  had  come 
from  his  great-grandmother's  home. 
There  were  prints  of  tiny  teeth  on 
the  wooden  knobs  of  the  lower  draw- 
ers. He  had  laughed  about  these 
many,  many  times. 

Many  of  the  photographs  had  been 
enlarged  from  kodak  pictures.  There 
was  Barry  with  his  sled,  Barry 
proudly  holding  a  diploma,  and  Bar- 
ry wearing  a  surplice,  standing  with 
other  boys  in  front  of  Easter  liles — 
a  boyish  Barry,  whose  face  seemed 
glorified.  "He  forgot  to  tell  me  that 
he  sang  in  the  vested  choir,"  she 
whispered    to  herself. 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  that 
picture  when  a  light  tap  sounded  at 
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the  door,  the  door  opened,  and  a  boy- 
Mi  voice  said  proudly,  "Lots  of  people 
think  that's  my  picture  instead  of 
Barry's.  Mother  loves  that  picture. 
She  says  it  makes  her  sure  that  the 
third  Hutchens  will  swing  a  medicine 
case," 

."No,  no,"  Enid's  heart  cried,  "not 
that!  Not  giving  your  time,  your 
very  life  as  Barry  did  for  people  he 
didn't  even  know !     Oh,  no,  no!" 

The  boy  was  talking  now,  telling  of 
the  first  aid  work  he  was  teaching  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  "I'm  an  Eagle  Scout 
now,"  he  said,  "and  assistant  scout- 
master to  Barry's  old  troop."  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  and  gave  a  low 
laugh.  "Mother  sent  me  to  bring  you 
down  to  dinner.  She'll  be  scolding  us 
both  if  we  don't  hurry." 

Ranged  on  the  buffet  in  the  dining 
room  were  baskets  of  colored  Easter 
eggs.  Sitting  on  an  old-fashioned 
desk  was  a  row  of  pots  containing 
jonquils  and  hyacinths.  And  on  the 
buffet  was  one  glorious  Easter  lily. 

Through  the  dinner  they  talked 
quietly — these  people  who  had  loved 
Barry  so  well — about  Enid's  trip,  the 
new  baby,  the  Easter  baskets  to  be 
delivered  that  evening.  And  when 
they  talked  of  Barry  it  was  as  if  he 
were  in  the  next  room. 

Marian,  who  had  to  go  back  to  the 
office  for  a  short  time  to  read  copy  on 
her  special  Easter  society  page,  in- 
vited Enid  to  go  with  her.  But  Mrs. 
Hutchens  felt  that  the  girl  must  go 
to  bed  early. 

"Besides,"  she  smiled  at  Enid,  "I'm 
going  to  brush  your  coat  and  freshen 
up  your  hat  a  little.  The  trip  does 
make  one's  things  look  rusty." 

Enid  remembered  with  a  start  that 


her  mother  wanted  her  to  have  her 
coat  cleaned  and  to  buy  a  new  hat  be-- 
fore  her  trip.  She  had  even  argued 
with  her  about  it,  sinking  into  silence, 
however,  when  Enid  had  cried  pas- 
sionately, "What  difference  does  it 
make  how  I  look?  Barry  will  never 
see  me  again." 

Enid  sat  in  her  room  long  that 
evening  and  looked  at  the  furniture 
and  pictures  that  spelled  a  part  of 
Barry's  life  and  of  the  four  people 
who  had  been  his  family.  "It  isn't 
that  they  don't  love  him,"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself.  "They  talk  about 
him  as  they  do  because  they  don't 
yet  realize  that  he  is  dead.  They  can 
go  on  as  if  he  were  alive  because  they 
didn't  see  him  die  as  I  did.  When 
they  realize  he  isn't  coming  back  any 
more,"  she  sobbed  again.  "Oh,  the 
poor,  poor  things!" 

Finally  it  was  morning  and  the 
Easter  sunlight  was  creeping  through 
the  curtains  of  her  room.  Barry's 
father,  who  had  sent  up  warm  milk 
to  her  the  night  before,  was  tapping 
at  her  door  and  saying,  "Mother  and 
I'll  be  ready  to  start  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. Not  hurrying  you  too  much, 
are  we  daughter?" 

Through  the  glorious  Easter  morn- 
ing sunshine  they  drove  to  the  cem- 
etery where  Barry's  body  lay.  Enid 
held  in  her  lap  thr  bowl  of  Talisman 
roses  which  had  been  near  Barry's 
picture.  Barry's  mother  carried  a 
pot  of  hyacitnhs. 

Enid  knew  the  new  headstone  at 
Barry's  grave  before  they  reached  it. 
She  never  could  forget  that  spot,  she 
told  her  heart.  And  then  she  saw 
flowers  on  the  grave — lillies,  jonquils, 
crocuses,  and  before  they  reached  it 
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two  Boy  Scouts  brought  another  pot 
and  placed  it  there. 

When  they  had  reached  the  grave, 
Barry's    father    touched    the    perfect 
Easter    lily    there.     "They    sent    this 
from  the  hospital,"  he  said,  his  voice 
breaking     a     little.     "Tonight     we'll 
take  it  to  the  county  infirmary  to  old 
Jed  Brook,  who  used  to  mend  Barry's 
shoes.     And  this,"  his  fingers  touched 
a  hyacinth,     "the     Meredith     sisters 
brought  while  I  was  here  yesterday." 
Another    woman    was    coming    to- 
ward them — a  woman  who  was  shabby 
and  who     carried  a     stalk  of     paper 
Easter  lilies.     In     proud     tones     she 
told  of  how  her  son,  who  had  broken 
his  leg  while  playing  basket  ball,  had 
made  this.     Her  smile  was  beautiful 
— the  smile  of  a  mother,  the  courage 
and  heart  of  whose  son  had  been  en- 
nobled by  contact  with  Barry. 

And  then  they  were  home  again  and 
the  Hutchens  family  was  in  the  living 
room,  waiting  for  Barry's  father  to 
read  the  story  of  the  first  Easter  as 
he  always  did  on  Easter  morning  at 
family  prayers,  still  a  part  of  every 
day's  program  in  this  home. 

In  a  strange,  hushed  voice  the  old 
physician  began  to  read,  "Now  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which 
they  had  prepared,  and  certain 
others  with  them." 

Enid's  hands  were  clasped  together, 
her  eyes  turned  toward  the  beautiful 
Easter  lily— the  lily  Barry's  father 
was  taking  to  the  church  Barry  had 
loved  and  in  which  he  had  sung  on 
other    Easter    mornings.     She    didn't 


want  this  family  to  see  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  She  was  looking  into  the 
beautiful  heart  of  the  lily  when  Dr. 
Hutchens  read  in  a  voice  which  seem- 
ed glorified,  "He  is  not  here.  He  is 
risen  as  He  said." 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  min- 
ister at  the  church  down  the  street 
was  reading  the  same  words.  And 
Enid,  looking  at  the  same  glorious 
Easter  lily,  didn't  feel  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Instead  there  was  a  surge  of 
beautiful  understanding  in  her  heart, 
and  a  whisper  seemed  to  say,  "Barry- 
did  die  to  them,  but  he's  living  again 
to  them.  That's  why  Easter  doesn't 
hurt  them  as  it  does  me.  That's  why 
it  is  so  beautiful  to  them.  I  must 
believe,  too,  I  must." 

They  were  standing  now.  The 
minister  had  announced  a  hymn  and 
Dr.  Hutchens  was  holding  the  book 
out  to  Enid,  whose  voice,  like  her 
heart,  had  never  risen  in  song  since 
Barry  died.  Her  fingers  faltered  as 
she  took  one  side  of  the  book.  One 
minute  she  looked  at  the  words,  the 
next  her  soul  seemed  to  lift  from  her 
body,  to  soar  to  the  very  skies.  And 
she  sang  with  the  others,  her  beau- 
tiful voice  rising  as  it  never  had 
dcne  before — a  voice  charged  with 
understanding,  inspired  by  faith  fill- 
ed with  love. 

"Christ  is  risen  form  the  dead." 
On  the  chancel  the  beautiful  Easter 
lily  that  Barry's  mother  had  placed 
there  seemed  to  raise  its  head  still 
higher  and  higher  toward  heiavem, 
exactly  as  understanding  hearts  have 
always  done  ever  since  that  first 
Easter  morn. 
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BALSA  WOOD 


By  Leonora 

The  balsa  tree  has  been  called  the 
"child  prodigy"  of  the  forest,  for  it 
grows  more  rapidly  than  almost  any 
other  tree  in  the  world,  often  reaching 
Tip  to  a  height  of  thirty-six  feet  Jn  a 
single  year. 

The  balsa  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  where  for  centuries  the 
natives  have  made  rafts  of  logs  which 
are  taken  from  it.  The  early  Spanish 
colonists  used  its  wood  for  this  same 
purpose,  and  from  them  the  tree  re- 
ceived its  name,  balsa,  which  is  the 
Spanish  for  raft. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  many  important  uses,  for 
of  all  the  woods  used  in  commerce  it 
is  the  lightest.  For  instance,  a  log 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet 
long  can  be  balanced  on  a  man's 
shoulder  as  easily  as  a  basket. 

The  reason  for  this  lightness  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  About  ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  balsa  wood  is  air. 
The  fiber  itself  consists  of  large  thin 
walled  cells  containing  this  air.  It 
has  a  spongy  texture  and  is  so  soft 
it  can  be  dented  with  a  man's  finger 
nail.  The  wood  is  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  pale  red  or  brown.  It 
resembles  pine  or  bass  wood,  and  feels 
and  looks  velvety  and  silky. 

From  a  distance  the  tree  might  be 
taken  for  a  North  American  cotton- 
wood,  as  it  standsi  with  its  smooth 
trunk  of  mottled  gray  and  white, 
rising  tall  and  straight  into  the  air. 
Its  few  limbs  bear  very  large  leaves, 
which  often  measure  as  much  as 
fourteen  inches  across.  The  ideal 
balsa  tree  is  seen  in  Costa  Rica,  and 


Sill  Ashton 

from  this  country  comes  much  of  the 
wood  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
factories  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  known  as  "inftrior  balsa" 
in  the  commercial  world,  sometimes 
weighs  eighteen  pounds  a  cubit  foot; 
but  the  best  balsa  averages  about 
seven  and  one  half  pounds  a  cubit 
foot  in  weight.  This  is  about  half 
the  weight  of  cork. 

A  laborer  might  easily  stagger  un- 
der even  a  small  log  from  a  walnut 
tree,  each  cubit  foot  of  which  would 
weigh  about  fifty-seven  pounds,  but 
he  could  handle  with  one  hand  balsa 
logs  which  were  thirty  feet  long.  Al- 
though this  wood  weighs  less  than 
cork,  it  is  stronger  and  generally  less 
brittle.  Cut  from  the  trunk  and 
limbs  of  the  tree,  it  can  be  had  in 
large  thick  pieces. 

Balsa  must  be  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  however,,  and  treated  with  a 
certain  amount  of  care.  The  trees 
are  seldom  allowed  to  reach  their 
maximum  size.  At  the  age  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  they  have  attained  their 
growth,  and  by  that  time  have  usually 
become  too  heavy  to  find  a  sale. 
After  about  from  four  to  six  years, 
they  are  cut  down  and  hewn  into 
logs,  which  are  then  hauled  by  oxen 
to  mills  or  railroads  for  shipping. 
During  the  added  years,  the  wood  be- 
comes less  porus,  and  so  much  less 
valuable  commercially. 

Balsa  logs  must  be  shipped  im- 
mediately after  felling,  for  the  wood 
absorbs  moisture  very  quickly  and 
will  be  rendered  useless  if  left  to  lie 
exposed   to   the   elements.     The   lum- 
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berjack  who  cuts  down  a  balsa  tree 
and  leaves  it  for  a  week  before  re- 
moving it,  will  probably  find  it  dry 
and  attacked  by  bores,  or  warped  by 
mofeture  and  exposure.  Untreated, 
Ithe  balsa  deterjorales  quickly  and 
crumbles  away  like  a  cotton  fabric. 
After  the  wood  is  cut  it  is  given  a 
hot  parrafin  bath,  for,  although  this 
adds  a  little  to  the  weight,  it  water- 
proofs the  cells. 

Uses  for  this  remarkable  wood  are 
numberless.  It  may  almost  be  called 
"the  wood  of  today,"  because  of  the 
needs  of  modern  life  which  seem  to 
demand  it.  It  became  prominent  in 
public  appreciation  during  the  world 
war  when  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  airplanes,  hydroplanes, 
pontoons  and  life  rafts  in  United 
States  transports.  The  eighty  thou- 
sand submarine  floats  of  the  Navy 
were  made  of  balsa  wood. 

At  present,  balsa  is  earning  new 
fame  in  the  country's  anti-noise  cam- 
paign; for  the  air-filled  wood,  besides 
being  light  in  weight  is  sound  proof. 
Airplane  companies,  the  pioneers  in 
the  fight  against  noise,  line  the  cab- 
ins of  their  passenger  planes  with  it. 
Heavy  machinery  in  factories  is  in- 
sulated with  balsa  to  eliminate  the 
din  and  vibration  which  otherwise  is 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  The 
wood  is  also  used  in  loud  speakers  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  low  tones 
of  the  human  voice  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  produce  articulately  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Again,  balsa  wood  is  much  in  evi- 
dence at  summer  resorts  where  it  is 
seen  made  up  into  life  preservers, 
built  into  life  boats,  fashioned  into 
water  chairs  and  decoys.     Toy  cruis- 


ers and  airplanes  are  made  for  chil- 
dren out  of  balsa,  while  swimmers 
ride  the  Waves  on  balsa  aquaplanes. 

Pianos  and  fine  furniture  are 
shipped  in  crates  lined  with  a  buffer 
of  this  spongy,  resiliant  wood. 
Yeast,  chocolates,  and  other  perish- 
able products  have  traveled  long  dis- 
tances without  ice,  and  have  arrived 
fresh  at  their  destination,  because 
they  have  been  packed  in  balsa  wood 
packages.  Someone  has  called  balsa 
a  "natural  fireless  cooker"  because  of 
its  ability  to  retain  heat  or  cold  in  its 
porus  composition. 

Balsa  trees  are  occasionally  found 
in  primeval  forests,  but  usually  they 
spring  up  in  the  rich  earth  of  low- 
lands and  foothills,  after  the  ground 
has  been  cleared.  Their  greatly  in- 
creased commercial  value  makes  it 
profitable  for  growers  to  raise  them 
today  in  plantations.  This  is  suc- 
cessfully done  in  South  America. 
Here  thorough  and  constant  weeding 
of  the  ground  is  essential,  for  the 
young  trees  are  so  tender  that  they 
are  easily  strangled  by  vines. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that,  in  the 
great  dome  of  the  air,  with  the  pow- 
erful motors  of  an  airship  roaring, 
passengers  may  eat,  sleep  and  talk, 
undisturbed  by  the  roar,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  cabins  of  the  plane  are 
lined  with  the  soundproof  wood. 

This  is  probably  the  greatest  use  to 
which  the  tree  is  being  put  today. 
Through  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
it  may  be  that  the  quick  growing, 
sensitive  tree  with  its  wonderful 
structure  and  composition  may  prove 
to  be  an  eliminator  of  some  of  the 
most  disturbing  elements  of  modern 
life. 


THE  UPLIFT 

INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Because  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions the  agricultural  forces  at  the 
School  have  not  been  able  to  do  much 
in  the  fields  since  early  in  December. 
They  are  eagerly  looking  foward  to 
the  coming  of  sunny  weather  that 
they  may  begin  making  ready  for 
another  year's  crops. 


Claudius  Pickett,  of  Cottage  No. 
13,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  while 
playing  last  Wednesday,  fracturing 
his  left  arm  in  two  places.  He  was 
taken  to  the  North  Carolina  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  where  the 
arm  was  placed  in  a  cast.  He  will 
h^.ve  to  remain  in  that  institution  for 
several  days. 


Our  good  friend,  J.  W.  Propst,  Jr., 
of  Concord,  who  operates  a  transfer 
line  and  also  does  considerable  farm- 
ing as  a  side  line,  has  further  shown 
his  interst  in  our  boys,  supplement- 
ing his  recent  gift  of  fifteen  footballs 
by  adding  several  more  this  week. 
We  deeply  appreciate  Mr.  Propst's 
kindly  interest  in  the  boys,  and  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  tender 
our  thanks  for  his  contribution  to- 
ward their  amusement. 


First  Grade — John  Church,  best 
speller ;  Second  Grade! — Adolph  Wat- 
son, highest  general  average,  includ- 
ing deportment;  Third  Grade — Wal- 
ter Cooper,  best  speller;  Fourth 
Grade — John  Grider,  highest  general 
average;  Fifth  Grade — Latha  War- 
ren, best  in  geography;  Sixth  Grade 
— Boyd  Strickland,  best  speller; 
Seventh  Grade — Robert  Blevins,  best 
speller. 


Just  as  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  having  gone  through  the 
past  Winter  without  any  interruption 
caused  by  illness  among  the  boys,  the 
spell  was  broken  last  week.  Boys 
began  to  drop  out  of  their  accustom- 
ed places  one  by  one  until  the  num- 
ber confined  to  their  beds  had  reach- 
ed fifty  or  more.  Some  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  mild  epidemic  of  "flu." 
Not  many  of  these  boys  are  very 
sick,  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
just  what  might  be  termed  indisposed, 
but  as  a  precautionary  measure  they 
were  put  to  bed  in  their  respective 
cottages.  Scattered  as  they  are  in 
various  cottages,  the  nurse  and  doc- 
tor have  quite  a  task  in  caring  for 
them. 


Our  school  principal  reports  the 
winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  as 
follows : 


The  terracing  equipment  consist- 
ing of  a  Deisel  caterpillar  tractor, 
terracer,  sub-soiler  and  disc  harrow, 
purchased,  by  the  soil  erosion  associa- 
tion  of    Cabarrus    County,   has    been 
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brought  to  the  School  for  demonstra- 
tion which  will  take  place  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
This  demonstration  will  be  in  charge 
of  County  Farm  Demonstrator  Roy 
D.  Goodman,  and  his  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  Sam  Black,  C.  J. 
Goodman,  Harris  Emerson,  Cleve- 
land Barrier  and  W.  M.  Morrison. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  month 
or  more  have  emphasized  the  need  of 
terracing  on  the  School  property,  and 
we  hope  this  work  will  get  under 
way  in  a  short  time. 


We  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Pauline  Wettschurack,  a  high  school 
student  of  Montmorenci,  Indiana, 
gratefully  acknowledging  receipt  of 
a  small  portion  of  North  Carolina 
soil,  to  be  used  by  the  science  de- 
partment in  completing  one  of  its 
projects — the  planting  of  a  "Tree  of 
Nations." 

Accompanying  the  young  lady's 
most  interesting  letter  were  two 
copies  of  "The  Argus,"  a  monthly 
paper  published  by  her  high  school, 
together  with  the  request  to  be 
placed  on  our  exchange  list,  with 
which  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  com- 
ply. 

"The  Argus"  is  an  interesting  lit- 
tle paper  and  in  looking  over  its 
pages  we  noticed  that  in  addition  to 
her  class  room  activities,  Miss  Wetts- 
churack is  one  of  the  sports  editors, 
and  she  is  filling  that  position  in  a 
very  creditable  manner. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  tal- 
ented young  lady  which  has  us  gues- 
sing.    If     at  any     time     the  student 


body  of  Montmorenci  High  School, 
led  by  a  corps  of  enthusiastic  cheer 
leaders,  should  have  occasion  to  cheer 
the  sports  editor,  we  wonder  just 
what  the  correct  pronunciation  of  her 
name  would  sound  like  when  emitted 
in   great  volume. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby,  members 
of  our  staff,  were  called  to  Valle 
Crusis  last  Tuesday  by  the  tragie 
death  of  Mrs.  Hobby's  four-year-old 
niece,  Betty  Mast,  who  was  drowned 
in  a  mountain  stream. 

The  little  girl  was  in  the  habit  of 
following  her  grandfather  as  he  at- 
tended to  the  duties  around  the  farm- 
yard. This  time  the  grandparent 
told  her  to  return  to  the  house.  Soon 
thereafter  the  child  was  missed,  and 
after  several  hours  of  searching,  the 
body  was  found  four  miles  from  the 
home. 

The  story  reveals  the  innocence  of 
childhood.  The  little  girl,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  toppled  over  while 
playing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream- 
It  is  one  that  touches  the  heart  of 
the  most  stoic,  and  we  sympathize 
with  those  who  will  miss  the  prattle 
of  the  baby  voice  and  patter  of  foot- 
steps of  the  little  one  of  this  moun- 
tain home. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  note  the  passing  or  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Presson,  mother  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Presson, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Receivings 
Cottage  at  the  School.  Death  oc- 
curred  at   her  home   in   Monroe   last 
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Friday  night  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  a  year.  Funeral  services  held 
at  the  home  last  Sunday  afternoon 
were  attended  by  a  host  of  relatives 
and  friends,  among  whom  were  Sup- 
erintendent and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger 
and  several  members  cf  the  Training 
School  staff. 

It  was  not  our  privilege  to  have 
known  Mrs.  Presson  but  we  are  told 
by  those  who  knew  her  well  that  she 
crowded  a  full  life  in  the  years  she 
was  permitted  to  live,  and  her  pass- 
ing removed  one  of  the  most  useful 
women  who  have  lived  in  Monroe. 
As  home  maker,  as  teacher,  as  church 
and  social  worker  she  was  active  and 
sensible,  and  was  actuated  by  an 
unbounded  love  of  humanity  and 
the  causes  which  enlisted  her  inter- 
est. 

To  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family  we  wish  to  extend  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  part 
of  the  story  of  Christ's  trial  before 
Pilate  as  found  ;in  the  27th  chapter 
of  Matthew,  and  the  subject  of  his 
talk  to  the  boys  was,  "Jesus  Facing 
Calvary,"  in  which  he  called  special 
attention  to  Luke  9:51— "And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come 
that  he  should  be  received  up,  he 
steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks, 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  we  were 


entering  into  the  most  marvelous 
week  in  Christian  history,  Holy  Week; 
in  which  a  world  was  saved;  bought 
at  a  prise  not  possible  to  be  estimat- 
ed. 

The  speaker  then  called  attention 
to  Pompey's  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
how  Alexander  the  Great  was  hailed 
by  the  great  throngs  as  he  entered 
Babylon.  These  great  men  of  history 
made  their  entrance  in  a  blaze  o± 
glory.  They  were  attended  by  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  people  could  be- 
stow upon  them. 

In  contrast  to  this  he  then  told 
how  Jesus,  mounted  on  a  humble 
beast,  following  a  long,  winding  road, 
entered  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as 
triumphal  king  of  the  entire  world. 
It  was  the  time  of  a  great  Efebrew 
feast  and  many  people  were  along 
the  way.  They  formed  a  great  pro- 
cession and  casting  palm  branches 
and  their  robes  on  the  ground  before 
him,  shouted,  "Hosanna!" 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  joyous 
shouting,  said  the  speaker,  as  Jesus 
approached  Jerusalem,  tears  came 
to  his  eyes,  for  he  realized  that  in  a 
week's  time  these  same  people  would 
shout  "Crucify  Him!"  But  in  spite 
of  this  fact  Jesus  never  faltered.  He 
set  his  face  steadfastly  toward  Je- 
rusalem. Some  commentators  say 
that  fact  means  that  he  was  really 
determined  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  spite 
of  the  suffering  that  was  before  him. 
Even  his  disciples  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  expression  on  his  face 
meant.  The  lonely  figure  of  Jesus 
and  the  strange  light  in  his  eyes 
caused  even  his  closest  followers  to 
show  great  dread  in  their  faces. 

Rev.  Mr.     Miller     then     mentioned 
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three  important  facts  about  Jesus' 
great  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  First — 
His  sacrifice  was  a  chosen  sacrifice. 
He  died  because  he  willed  to  die. 
Calvary  and  the  cross  had  been  his 
ultimate  goal  all  his  life.  If  he  had 
chosen,  he  could  have  avoided  going 
to  Calvary,  but  he  chose  this  way  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  be  saved 
by  any  other  method. 

Second — His  sacrifice  was  a  willing 
and  cheerful  sacrifice.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  joy  as  he  faced  the  darkest 
moment  of  his  life.  Many  things 
made  it  hard  for  him  to  go  through 
with  this  plan.  He  was  leaving  be- 
hind many  pleasant  memories — Naz- 
areth, the  home  of  his  boyhood;  Ca- 
pernaaum  and  the  beautiful  Sea  of 
Galillee;  he  was  going  away  from  a 
loving  mother  and  from  the  tender 
ministrations  of  all  who  were  devot- 
ed to  him.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  Jesus  never  faltered. 

Third — This  sacrifice  made  by  Je- 
sus   was    a    costly    thing.     It    meant 


that  God  gave  the  very  best  He  had, 
His  only  Son.  What  a  supreme 
price.  The  life  of  Jesus  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  A  costly  price,  but  it 
means  that  it  is  now  possible  for  us 
to  have  life  eternal. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  it 
is  a  most  wonderful  Gospel  we  have. 
It  is  a  Gospel  that  saves  people.  It 
lifts  them  from  the  grip  of  sin,  and 
the  very  heart  of  this  Gospel  is  the 
fact  that  Jesus  died  for  us.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  his  set  face  as  he 
went  toward  the  place  where  tbe 
world's  greatest  sacrifice  was  about 
to  be  made. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  said 
that  Jesus  sets  his  face  toward  us, 
and  asked  the  question,  ''What  shall 
we  do?  Shall  we  let  him  into  our 
lives  or  shall  we  close  the  doors  of 
our  hearts  to  him?"  As  true  Chris- 
tians we  should  let  him  in,  making 
life  on  earth  more  joyous,  and  in  the 
next  world  our  lives  will  be  crowned 
with  eternal  glory. 


I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  find 

On  out  beyond  the  final  fight: 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  meet 

Beyond  the  last  barrage  of  night ; 
Nor  do  I  care — but  this  I  know — 

If  I  but  serve  within  the  fold 
And  play  the  game,  I'll  be  prepared 

For  all  the  endless  years  may  hold. 


— Grantland  Rice. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 

(NOTE:    Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of;  tinies  boy  has  bten  on 
Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


FIRST   GRADE 
— A— 

John  Drum  2 
Bert  Ferguson  2 
Lawrence  Tew  3 

— B— 

Henry  Abernathy  2 
John  Church 

SECOND  GRADE 

— A— 

Earl  Atwood  2 
Adolph  Watson 

— B— 

Leamon  Finch  2 
Thomas  Hamilton  2 
Wade  Melton 
Troy  Powell  2 

THIRD  GRADE 

— A— 

Walter  Cooper  2 
Montford  Glasgow  2 
Julius  Lee 

— B— 

Jewel  Barker  2 
Lake  Cooper 
William  Corn  2 
William  Dowries 
Eugene  Green  2 
James  Hare  3 
William  Kirk  2 
Warner  Peach  3 

FOURTH  GRADE 

— A— 
John  Grider 
Walter  Tayler  2 


— B— 

Thomas  Braddock 
Lonnie  Sloan  2 

FIFTH  GRADE 
— A— 
Marvin  Adams 
Robert  Bajtson 
Spurgeon  Dowless 
Vernon  Lamb  2 
Thomas  Little  2 
Joel   Moore 
Edwin   Shuler 
James    Young  2 

— B— 

Clarence  Anderson  2 
Ellis  White 
Glenn  Williams 

SIXTH    GRADE 
— A— 

Clyde  Reece 

— B— 

Lloyd  Banks 
Hansel,  Pate  2 
Jack  Carver 
Iya  Gregory 
John  Whitaker 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

— A— 
Sam  Belk 
William  Goodson 

— B— 

Randolph  Davis  2 
James  Finley 
Thomas  Hudson  2 
William  Hare 
Porter  Stack 
Barney  Watson  2 
Jerome  Warren 
Everett  Williams 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  April  5,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(18)   Arthur    Boyette  18 
(2)   William   Dillon  14 
(5)   Alden   Jones  17 
(8)    Craig  Mundy  14 
(4)  James  Wilhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
J.    D.    Ashe  5 
Douglas  Canter  2 
Robert   Coleman 
William  Goodson  14 
Glenn  Hines  2 
Joseph  Johnson  5 
John  Kellam  4 
Claude    McLaughlin  10 
Millard  Owenby  18 
Jerome  Warren  6 
Eugene  Whitt  14 
Junius   Yarborough.  3 
Preston  Yarborough  8 


(3) 

(2) 


(18) 
(3) 
(2) 
(2) 


(2) 
(3) 

(2) 


(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Boyce  3 
John   Capps  9 
Leo  Forester  6 
Max  Lindsay  2 
Lemuel   Murphy  5 
Boyd   Strickland  9 
Myron  Whitman  7 
Richard  Wrenn  12 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(4)   Robert    Maultsby  7 
F.  E.  Mickle  7 
William   McRary  6 
Harvey  Watson  9 
(2)   Thomas    C.    Wilson 
COTTAGE   No.  4 
Shelton   Anderson  3 
Roland  Davis  7 

(2)  William  Hill  12 
(6)   Lyle  Hooper  11 

Ernest    Hudspeth  5 

(3)  Wade   Melton  3 


Richard  Mills  9 

Robert  Mims  4 
(4)   Joseph    McPherson  12 

Frank  Raby  12 
(6)   Clyde  Reece  13 

Richard   Sprinkle  10 

Richard  Wiggins 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(4)   Connie   Dickens  9 

(3)  Samuel   Everett  4 
John  Green  4 
Paul  Johnson  5 
David  Odham  7 

(6)  Robert   Worthington  14 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Jesse  Cleveland  4 
(2)   Talmage    Dautrey  10 
Milton   Hare  3 

(4)  Vernon  Hubbard  9 
Leonard  Jacobs 

Ray   Laramore  10 
William  Suite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  8 
(4)   John  Elliott  13 
James  Finley  7 

(7)  Perry    Harvel  14 
(6)   Lewis  Parker  13 

Percy  Sanford  2 
COTTAGE   No.  8 
(12)   Lloyd   Banks  12 
(2)    Sam  Belk  9 
(18)   Letcher  Castlebury  18 
Haynes   Hewitt  13 

(2)  Lonnie  Holleman  6 
Howard  Griffin 

(3)  Ralph   Rainey  5 

COTTAGE   No.  9 

(3)  Eugene  Alexander  11 

(4)  Charles  Crotts  11 
(4)    Randolph   Davis  16 
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(3)      C.  D.  Grooms  10 
John   Hildreth  8 

(3)   Hoyett  Hudson  12 
James  C.  Hoyle  5 
Lurren   Kinney  4 
Reuben  Land  2 

(3)  Thomas   McCarter  9 
Cleveland  Suggs 

S.  J.  Watkins  2 
Luther  Wilson  5 

COTTAGE  No  10 
Harold  Brown  13 
Jack  Carver  13 
Floyd  Combs  5 
Robert  Ellis  10 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(9)   Everett   Bell  15 
Earl  Duncan  10 

(4)  David   Hodge  11 
James  Hicks  7 
Julius  Lee 

(3)  Carl  Mabry  10 
,     William  Martin 

(8)  James   Montford  12 
Grady  Shields 

(4)  Adolph  Watson  10 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(6)  Earl  Atwood  16 
Basil  Johnson  9 

(7)  Edward    Lockamy  14 
(2)   June  Malone  5 


Glenn  O'Quinn  12 
(2)   James  Reavis  3 

(4)  Lonnie  Sloan  14 
William  Stevens  4 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Roy  Ballard  4 

(2)  Warren  Medlin  10 
Hilliard  Ruff  2 
Wilmer  Shoaf  2 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Curtis  Coleman  7 
Allen  Davis  8 

(3)  Leamon    Finch  10 
(3)   Hubert  Jones  13 

James  Kirk  7 
James  Land  3 
Berry  Rogers  7 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)  Robert  Alexander  9 
(8)  Henry  Abernathy  11 
(8)   John  Caddell  16 

(5)  Earl  Chambers  11 

(4)  Montford  Glasgow  13 

(2)  George  Hill  9 

(3)  Caleb  Jolly  9 
Clarence  King  8 
Walter  Mitchell  9 
George    McMafrus  13 
Hansel  Pate  5 

(6)  Frank  Wakefield  13 
Richard   Wilder  10 


FRIENDSHIP 


A  clasp  of  the  hand ;  a  gentle  smile — 
A  burden  is  lifted  and  life  is  worth  while. 

A  cheery  song  when  the  day  is  done — 
And  our  worries  drop  off,  one  by  one. 

So  friendship  comes,  with  its  healing  balm, 

And  our  hearts  are  filled  with  a  heavenly  calm. 


— Selected. 
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TRUE  LIFE 

The  worth  of  a  life  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  calendar  alone,  for,  as  one  has  said, 
"We  live  in  deeds,  not  words;  in  thoughts, 
not  breaths;  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the 
dial.  He  lives  most  who  thinks  most,  feels 
the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

Every  time  we  do  a  noble  act  we  plant  a 
tree  that  shall  yield  us  the  fruit  of  delight  in 
old  age.  We  need  to  plant  early  and  late  and 
to  live  long,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  best  of 
life. 

The  picture  of  content  is  the  old  man — 
dwelling  in  peace — under  his  own  vine,  and 
fig  tree.  The  choicest  fruit  of  all  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  life  well  lived. — Selected. 
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"TIE  YOUR  ROPE  TO  MINE" 

One  day,  as  Antar,  the  famous  Arabaian  poet,  was  traveling  through  the 
desert,  the  sun  became  extraordinarily  hot  and  Antar  correspondingly  famish- 
ed for  water.  By  sheer  will  power,  however,  he  continued  his  journey  until 
he  finally  reached  an  oasis,  where  he  undertook  to  draw  water  from  the  well, 
but  found  that  his  rope  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom.  He  was 
was  about  to  fling  himself  upon  the  earth  to  die  in  his  disappointment  and 
chagrin,  when  he  spied  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  horizon.  Wondering  if  this  be- 
tokened friend  or  foe,  he  watched  the  cloud  steadfastly  until  he  descried  a 
Bedouin  chieftan  riding  rapidly  toward  the  oasis  and  himself. 

As  the  Bedouin  drew  near  and  discovered  the  plight  of  the  poet,  suggested, 
"Tie  your  rope  to  mine,  and  then  you  can  quench  you'r  thirst."  Antar  in  his 
eagerness  did  so,  and  the  vessel  was  drawn  from  the  well  filled  with  spark- 
ling water,  a  boon  to  his  parched  lips. 

What  a  lesson  lies  in  this  story  for  us.  "Tie  your  rope  to  mine"  is  the  "open- 
sesame"  to  the  success  of  every  group,  whatever  its  purpose.  What  an  in- 
dividual can  not  accomplish  alone  he  can  usually  gain  by  the  co-operation  of 
others,  which  implies  a  like  co-operation  on  his  own  part.— Selected. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the  United  States,  the  son 
of  a  planter,  was  born  April  13,  1743,  at  Shadwell,  Virginia. 

He  studied  at  William  and  Mary  Colloge  and  afterwards  studied 
law ;  in  1769  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses ; 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  measures  that  brought  about  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  it  was  there  while  a  delegate  he  drew  up  the 
immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  country  was  divided  into  two  parties  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  party  which  believed 
in  States'  rights. 
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Though  born  and  educated  in  the  first  rank  of  colonial  life,  he 
was  a  Democrat  in  theory  and  practice.  He  held  that  the  world  is 
governed  too  much  and  "that  government  is  the  best  that  governs 
least." 

Though  a  large  slave  holder,  he  labored  to  stop  the  slave  trade, 
and  was  in  favor  of  freeing  slaves  in  Virginia. 

His  death  as  well  as  that  of  John  Adams,  took  place  on  July  4, 
1826,  the  day  when  the  nation  was  celebrating  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  he  had  written. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  story  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  life  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  biographical  sketches. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Representative  Wesley  E.  Disney,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
begun  life  as  a  farmer  boy,  seeks  to  establish  a  school,  known  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Affairs,  to  train  men  and  women 
in  government.. 

To  become  eligible  to  this  institution  there  will  be  certain  educa- 
tional requirements,  and  the  appointment  will  have  to  come  through 
the  representatives  of  the  congressional  districts,  in  a  way  very 
similar  to  that  for  entrance  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Campbell  Lawson,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  a  neighbor  of 
Representative  Disney,  president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  with  her  14,000  of  women's  groups  is  expected  to  fall 
in  line  and  support  the  movement. 

Mrs.  Lawson  declared  in  a  radio  talk  last  November : 

"This  condition  has  bothered  me  for  years,  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  if  we  could  have  a  nationally  supported  school 
where  men  and  women  could  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  in  its  many  ramifications,  we  would  gradu- 
ally eliminate  the  'spoils  system.'  We  should  have  preparation 
for  service  and  reward  for  merit,  not  simply  political  popu- 
larity." 

If  the  political  jobs  were  rewards  for  merit,  the  old  expression 
"the  horse  that  pulls  the  plow,  regardless  of  how  it  is  pulled,  should 
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have  the  fodder,"  will  no  longer  be  heard.  The  thought  incor- 
porated is  that  education  gives  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  who 
make  themselves  "fit  for  office." 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  ILLINOIS 

It  always  behooves  us  to  do  our  best  at  all  times  for  we  never 
know  just  when  we  are  broadcasting  in  fertile  soil.  For  instance 
from  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Smith,  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Barrytown,  New  York,  comes  the  following  encourag- 
ing message : 

"The  Uplift  comes  to  me  and  I  read  it  with  great  interest,  and 
not  only  that,  I  take  it  over  to  the  table  of  magazines,  in 
the  vestibule  of  my  Church,  from  which  members  of  the  congregation 
help  themselves.  It  is  well  named  for  it  carries  a  remarkable  uplifting 
power." 

Then  from  the  Middle  West  comes  a  message  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  judge  hails  from  an  institution  for  young  men  or  women, 
or  it  might  be  "co-ed."  However,  the  following  shows  that  your 
influence  for  good  bears  fruit : 

"Of  late  I  have  seen  your  magazine  quoted  in  periodicals  to  which  I 
subscribe,  and  to  judge  from  the  excerpts  in  question,  your  magazine 
would  be  a  welcome  visitor.  With  a  view  to  subscribing  to  your  period- 
ical would  you  please  let  me  have  a  sample  copy,  or  if  that  is  not  possible, 
would  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  often  it  comes  out,  what  the  sub- 
cription  price,  and  in  general  what  class  of  articles  it  contains?" 

(Signed)     "Joseph  Vosburgh,  O.  S.  M., 
Mater  Dolorosa  Seminary, 
Hillside,  Illinois. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 

Ignorance  is  a  voluntary  misfortune.     Education  of  every  kind 
has  two  values — value  as  knowledge  and  value  as  discipline.     But 
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education  cannot  be  acquired  without  pains  and  application.  Edu- 
cation is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  power. 

It  is  not  always  money  that  men  are  after,  except  as  a  means  to 
and  end.  Power  is  the  universal  quest.  The  power  of  money  in 
commanding  pleasure  and  gratifying  desires  is  seen  very  early  in 
life,  and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  it,  bodily  and  intellectually. 
Boys  jump,  run  and  wrestle  to  display  power,  and  eagerly  seek  its 
extension.  That's  why  a  boy  delights  in  a  bow  and  arrow,  that 
extend  his  power.  That's  why  a  gun  gives  him  pleasure,  as  soon 
as  he  knows  he  can  shoot  a  hundred  yards  with  it.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
play of  congenital  war  spirit,  but  of  the  love  of  power. 

Knowledge  is  power,  which  is  why  we  educate  our  children,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  successful  in  getting  money,  which  men 
have  found  to  be  the  handiest  form  of  power  in  gratifying  their 
desires.  There  are  other  great  powers  sometimes  not  so  eagerly 
cultivated— industry,  honesty,  good  habits  in  general,  and  finally 
good  charater  and  reputation,  which  count  mightily  for  success  in 
a  man's  life. — J.  A.  R. 


DISCIPLINE  IS  POWER 

In  a  race  all  run,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize.  But  it  is  weli  to 
be  in  the  running,  that  ye  may  obtain.  In  thus  running  you  exer- 
cise self-control. 

Someone  has  figured  that  each  day  spent  in  school  has  a  value 
of  ten  dollars.  Some  think  that  schooling  could  not  be  worth 
that.  That  is  because  they  do  not  understand  what  is  being  done 
when  youths  go  to  school. 

When  pupils  walk  into  the  class-rooms,  in  public  schools  or  in 
Church  schools,  they  are  walking  on  testing  ground  for  Life ! 
How  well  they  learn  and  do  there  determines  how  fine  a  life  they 
shall  live  and  how  happy  they  will  be.  That  is  why  education  is 
spoken  of  as  a  discipline.  And  that  is  why  one  learns  is  called  a 
Disciple. 

Life  cannot  move  forward  without  discipline.  Nor  can  we  move 
forward  in  life  without  it.     For  discipline  is  power  under  control. 
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Hear  the  Proverb :  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

Are  all  of  our  boys  making  their  school  days  count  for  a  worthy 
Future?— J.  A.  R. 


DEROGATORY  CRITICISM 

The  tendency  toward  criticism  is  prevalent  in  almost  every  walk 
of  life,  it  seems.  Constructive  criticism  is  wholesome — it  does 
good.  It  helps  people  to  progress.  But  there  is  a  criticism  that 
is  sure  to  work  evil  as  the  eletric  bulb  to  give  light  when  the  switch 
is  turned.  ^There  is  sometimes  much  spite  behind  little  digs  un- 
complimentary to  people  and  things.  This  species  of  criticism  is 
usually  the  attempt  of  a  little  mind  to  bring  down  the  rating  of 
one  infinitely  more  useful,  and  it  does  more  injury  to  the  little 
mind,  than  the  object  criticized. 

No  matter  what  the  cause  of  unfavorable  remarks,  it  is  bound  to 
bring  about  unpleasantness  which  might  very  easily  be  dispensed 
with  without  injury  to  anyone.  No  one  ever  builds  himself  up  to 
a  high  moral  standard  by  running  other  people  down.  The  more 
elements  of  strife  we  can  assuage,  the  happier  are  we  and  our 
neighbors.  To  that  end  we  might  all  think  a  few  times  before  we 
edify  our  listeners  with  deprecatory  remarks  concerning  our  fel- 
lows and  their  work,  or  conduct. 

The  Book  of  Books  say,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  or  in 
the  gentlely  reproving  words  of  the  immortal  Bobby  Burns  we 
might  remind  you  that,  "There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
and  so  much  bad  in  the,  best  of  us,  that  it  behooves  none  of  us  to 
speak  ill  of  the  rest  of  us." — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Never  Give  Up 
"There's  a  time  to  part  and  a  time 

to  meet, 
There's     a  time     to     sleep  and  a 

time  to  eat, 
There's  a  time  to  work  and  a  time 

to  play, 
There's  a  time  to  sing  and  a  time 

to  pray, 
There's  a  time  that's  glad  and  a 

time  that's  blue, 
There's  a     time  to     plan     and  a 

time  to  do, 
There's  a     time  to     grin  and  to 

show  your  grit — 
But  there  never  was  yet  a  time 

to  quit." 


Germany  wants  the  whole  water- 
melon, and  is  not  content  to  let  Italy 
have  the  Rhine. 

— 0— 

A  Neosho  Falls,  Wis.,  mail  carrier 
delivers  mail  in  a  hearse.     He  is  not 
supposed  to  carry  dead  letters. 
— o — 

The  "lame   duck"   sessions   of   Con- 
gress have  disappeared.     But  we  are 
still  getting  some  quack  legislation. 
— o — 

It  is  now  predicted  that  within  ten 
years  we  shall  be  traveling  through 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an 
hour.     Not  me. 

"Swing  Your  Partner"  is  a  new 
movie.  This  is  a  concrete  hint  to 
bridge-playing  wives  whose  husbands 
trump  their  aces. 

—0— 

If  those  European  nations  keep  on 
standing    on    the  brink  of  war,    some 


one  or  more  of  them  will  get  dizzy 
and  fall  in.  Then  there'll  be  war- 
nage  and  carnage  most  terrific. 
— 0— 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will 
despise  you  if  you  are  poor,  and  hate 
you  if  your  are  rich.  You  just  can't 
please  everybody. 

If  you  have  never  had  any  failures 
or  disappointments,  you  will  not  en- 
joy fully  the  thrills  of  success.  Life 
would  be  too  smooth  if  it  had  no  rubs 
in  it. 

— 0— 

There  is  one  way  to  avoid  the  taxes 
on  automobiles,  gasoline,  and  all  the 
rest.  Get  mad  and  walk,  just  like 
some  people  do  when  they  are  wait- 
ing for  a  bus. 

— 0— 

Frank  Bowerman,  old-time  cather, 
finds  baseball  not  what  it  was  in 
1905.  May  not  be,  Frank;  but  the 
soft  drinks  and  the  peanuts  are  the 
same. 

— 0— 

A  crooner,  the  other  night,  sang, 
"Let's  Face  the  Music  and  Dance." 
Some  of  his  hearers  were  glad  of  the 
opportunity  and  took  to  dancing,  in- 
stead of  facing  the  music  he  was  giv- 
ing. 

— 0— 
King  Edward,  of  England,  recent- 
ly intimated  to  parliament  that  if  he 
gets  married  he  will  need  more  mon- 
ey. The  late  Prince  of  Wales  has 
traveled  enough  to  know  what's  what 
in  the  matrimonial  estate. 
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In  Indiana  an  unidentified  man  was 
knocked  down  by  a  motor  car.  He 
got  up  and  scrampered  down  a  dark 
alley.  The  hit-and-run  pedestrian  is 
something  new  in  motor  car  annals. 
— 0— 

An  Indian  merchant  will  pay  a  fa- 
bulous sum  to  anyone  who  will  put 
hin:  to  sleep.  He  might  listen  in  on 
some  of  the  radio  crooners  and  blue 
singers,  and  have  desire  gratified  at 
a  little  or  no  cost. 

— 0— 

Some  time  ago  Jimmy  Walker,  New 
York's  erstwhile  blase  mayor,  said 
he  would  give  up  his  old  habit  of 
staying  up  all  night,  and  now  he  has 
adopted  an  infant,  There's  consist- 
ency for  you.  of  the  Jimmy  Walker 
brand. 

— 0— 

There  is  one  thing  certain;  we  are 
not  going  to  get  along  very  fast  until 
a  lot  of  people  abandon  the  idea  that 
the  world  of  the  government — owes 
them  a  living — with  a  sport  model 
car  and  ten  gallons  of  gas  each  week, 
to  boot. 

—0— 

It  is  said  Kemal  Pasha  has  done 
wonders  in  purifying  the  national 
language.  Guess  talking  Turkey 
over  here  is  quite  different  from  Tur- 
key talking  over  there.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  clarify  matters  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

— 0— 
A  French  chef  says  "Americans 
are  forgetting  how  to  eat,"  Well,  it 
is  true  a  lot  of  them  haven't  had  a 
very  active  practice  for  the  past  few 
years.  If  France  would  pay  Uncle 
Sam  what  she  owes  him,  Americans 


would  soon  get  into  the  eating  habit 
again. 

— 0— 

A  French,  scientist  tells  us  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  If 
France  were  to  make  a  move  to  pay 
something  on  what  she  owes  us,  it 
would  seem  like  this  scientist  was 
coming  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
and  we  would  have  more  faith  in  his 
prediction. 

— 0— 

A  scientist  says  as  people  grow 
older  their  ears  get  larger.  Guess 
that  is  to  take  in  all  the  continuous 
din  of  the  present  day„  with  its  lum- 
bering trucks,  sputtering  cars,  and 
auto  horn  tooting.  Isn't  nature 
grand  and  accommodating?  It  is  a 
wonder  people  have  ears  at  all  these 
days. 

— 0— 
Out  of  Floods  and  Cyclones 

Out  of  floods  and  cyclones  comes  a 
ringing  cry — a  prayer  to  help  and 
save  our  fellow  citizens.  Much  or 
little  give  your  bit  to  the  Red  Cross. 
There  is  loss  of  property,  sickness  and 
death.  Heal  and  cleanse  through  the 
service  of  giving,  for  giving  is  a  bles- 
sing that  is  right.  Out  of  these  ca- 
lamities come  stories  of  distress  in 
the  most  heart-rending  form.  Those 
who  had  little  now  have  less.  Loss  of 
earthly  possessions,  strong  men,  wo- 
men and  children  stricken  down  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Give  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Giving  is  a  crown! 
— 0— 

Its  looks  as  if  this  is  to  be  a  year  of 
calamities.     I     hope     no     more     than 
tho0"     which  have     already  occurred 
will  visit  America.     While  a  flood  of 
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carnage  threatened  Europe,  a  flood 
of  water  was  receding  slowly  from  a 
battered  and  disrupted  eastern  Unit- 
ed States.  Tornadoes  strike  in 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  three 
other  states,  carrying  death  and  de- 
struction   in    their    wake.     With    all 


this  nature  unleashed  another  dust 
storm  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  40,000,000  tons  of  soil 
were  blown  away  in  this  last  disas- 
ter. I  hope  the  Lord's  wrath  is  not 
kindled  against  this   nation. 


"True  friendship  may  be  compared  to  a  sheltering  tree." 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

By  Helene  Toerring 


Among  the  familiar  figures  in 
American  history  is  that  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  man  who  wrote  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
whose  liberal  opinions  are  quoted  to 
this  day  on  many  an  occasion. 

In  Yorktown,  in  1691,  a  field  of  six- 
ty acres  was  cut  up  into  eighty-five 
building  lots.  There  the  name  of  a 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  listed  as  buyer 
of  one  of  these  lots.  The  father  of 
this  Jefferson  was  John  Jefferson, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Wales,  near 
Mt.  Snowden,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
white  men  on  our  continent — the 
Jamestown   assembly  of  1691. 

This  burgess  John  Jefferson  was 
the  grandfather  of  Captain  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Osbornes,  on  the  James 
river,  who  had  two  sons.  The  elder 
son  inherited  the  estate,  which  ac- 
cording to  English  entail  law,  could 
not  be  divided  among  the  heirs.  The 
younger  son,  Peter,  a  surveyor  like 
Washington,  went  off  into  the  wilder- 


ness to  seek  his  fortune,  with  his 
friend,    William    Randolph. 

At  the  very  edge  of  civilization  in 
Virginia,  on  the  Rivanna,  Peter  pa- 
tented a  thousand  acres,  while  Wil- 
liam made  claim  to  twenty-four  hun- 
dred acres  adjoining.  As  there  was 
no  suitable  place  on  Peter's  one  thou- 
sand aci-es  to  build  a  house,  William 
"sold"  four  hundred  acres  to  him  for 
the  jocose  consideration  of  "Henry 
Weatherbourne's  biggest  bowl  of  ar- 
rack punch."  Here  he  built  a  com- 
fortable house,  with  four  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  and  more  in  the  attice. 

Before  he  could  plow  the  fields  the 
forest  had  to  be  cleared.  When  that 
was  done,  Peter  went  back  to  Dunge- 
ness,  on  the  James,  where  in  1738  he 
he  married  Jane,  the  beautiful  nine- 
teen-year-old daughter  of  Isham 
Randolph,  Adjutant  General  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  owned  one  of  the  stateli- 
est homes  on  the  James 

The  Randolphs  were  a  refined  and 
enlightened  people — owners   of   many 
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slaves  and  acres — descended  from  the 
earls  of  Murray  in  Scotland.  Peter 
traveled  with  Jane  through  the  for- 
est to  his  wilderness  cottage,  which 
they  named  Shadwell,  in  memory  of 
the  London  parish  where  she  was 
born. 

At  Dungeness  had  been  gaiety, 
dancing  and  singing,  with  many  emi- 
nent visitors,  and  a  hundred  slaves 
to  do  her  bidding.  In  Shadwell  was 
solitude — a  forest  full  of  wild  flow- 
ers, wild  birds  and  animals.  The 
neighbors  were  scattered  and  few. 
Often  Indians  on  the  trail  to  the 
settlements  passed  by  and  were  made 
welcomo  to  food  and  shelter. 

Peter  soon  became  justice  of  this 
district  and  was  sought  by  white  and 
red  men  alike  to  settle  their  disputes. 
He  was  powerful  physically,  and 
trusted  by  all  for  wise  counsel  and 
impartial  justice. 

Here,  in  this  out  of  the  way  home, 
little  Jane  and  Maria  were  born  be- 
fore Thomas  arrived  on  April  2,  1743. 
Later  came  a  little  brother,  Ran- 
dolph, and  several  sisters. 

The  proud  father  taught  little 
Thomas  to  ride  horseback,  to  row, 
and  to  swim.  They  went  hunting  in 
the  surrounding  woods,  where  tur- 
keys, quail,  deer  and  other  game 
were  plentiful.  Thomas  learned  to 
play  the  violin,  to  sing  and  to  dance 
with  his  mother  and  sisters.  The 
Indians  were  his  friends,  and  he  re- 
mained theirs  throughout  his  life, 
retaining  a  deep  understanding  of 
their  troubles  with  the  aggressive 
white  settlers.  His  father,  in  the 
evening  by  the  firelight,  would  read 
aloud  from  his  few  books — the   dra- 


mas of  Shakespears,  the  poems  of 
Pope,  the  witty  sayings  of  Swift  and 
Addison's  "Spectator,"  not  to  forget 
his    prized   "Doddrige's    Sermons." 

Little  Thomas  had  been  taught  to 
lead  and  write,  and  sent  to  English 
school  at  five  years  of  age.  A  little 
later  he  attended  the  parsonage 
school  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  William 
Douglas  for  four  years,  where  board 
and  tuition  came  to  almost  eighty 
dollars  a  year.  Then,  for  two  years, 
he  was  taught  French  and  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maury's 
school,  at  nearly  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.  There  were  no  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  time,  and  the 
preachers  thus  increased  their  mea- 
gre incomes  by  teaching  the  neigh- 
borhood  children. 

When  Thomas  was  eleven  year?  of 
age,.  George  Washington  (then  twen- 
ty four  years  old),  was  sent  out  by 
the  Ohio  Company  (of  which  his  elder 
brothers  and  Governor '  Dinwiddie 
were  directors)  with  another  director 
of  the  company — Christopher  Gist — 
to  survey  and  claim  the  lands  beyond 
Virginia  which  the  French  were  in- 
vading from  the  north.  In  1755, 
when  Thomas  was  twelve  years  old, 
the  French  and  Indian  war  had  re- 
sulted from  these  conflicting  French 
and  English  territorial  claims.  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  sent  to  recapture  the 
country,  had  been  defeated,  so  now 
the  Indians  were  terrorizing  the  set- 
tlers in  the  next  county,  burning  the 
homes  and  killing  all  that  came  in 
their  way.  Peter  Jefferson,  who  was 
captain  of  the  militia,  set  out  with 
his  men  to  help  subdue  the  war- 
whooping   savages.     He  was  success- 
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ful  in  this,  and  he  returned  once 
more  to  his  beloved  family  at  Shad- 
well.  But  in  August,  1757,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died,  leaving 
fourteen-year-old  Thomas  as  owner 
of  Monticello,  while  Shadwell  went 
to  Randolph.  Here  the  widow  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  children  until 
their  home  burned  to  the  ground  one 
day  wihle  she  and  Thomas  were  visit- 
ing some  neighbors.  After  this  Jane 
removed  to  the  overseer's  house  with 
her  children,  while  Thomas  occu- 
pied Monticello,  where  he  had  begun 
to  build  his  future  home. 

The  father  had  left  exact  instruc- 
tions with  his  wife  for  the  education 
of  thier  son.  He  ordered  a  thorough 
classical  education,  with  a  balancing 
physical  education  of  out-of-door  ex- 
ercise, for  he  believed  that  only  a 
sound  body  could  harbor  a  sane  and 
independent  mind. 

On  January  14,  1760,  young  Jeffer- 
son wrote  tp  his  guardian,  Mr.  John 
Harvey,  that  he  wished  to  leave  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Maury's  school  to  en- 
ter William  and  Mary  College,  the 
second  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States.  When  permission  arrived  he 
rede  away  to  Williamsburg. 

At  Shadwell  he  had  loved  the  trees, 
the  wild  flowers  and  the  birds;  he 
had  played  hard  and  studied  syste- 
matically. He  had  met  few  people 
besides  his  mother,  sisters,  brother, 
and  his  Uncle  Randolph,  his  teachers, 
schoolmates,  a  few  illit?rate  farmers, 
the  visiting  Indians,  and  chiefly  his 
wise  and  experienced  father,  who  had 
taught  him  to  keep  accounts  and  how 
to  think  clearly  and  to  love  justice 
and  kindness  above  everything. 
Thomas     was     gentle,     conciliatory 


and  foigiving  by  nature.  He  was 
never  drawn  into  a  brawL  and  was 
generally  liked  as  a  sweefc-tempered, 
honest,  warm-hearted  boy.  The 
young  liked  him  for  his  genial  nature 
and  proficiency  in  all  outdoor  sports, 
the  elders  for  his  deference  to  them, 
his  good  behavior  and  his  uprightness 
of  character.  So  when  he  came  to 
Williamsburg,  his  teacher,  Dr.  Small, 
professor  of  mathematics,  immediate- 
ly took  a  great  liking  to  him  and  en- 
joyed walking  with  this  intelligent 
young  student.  Dr.  Small  was  an 
original  thinker,  bold  and  indepen- 
dent and  far  ahead  of  the  average 
man  of  his  day.  He  influenced  Jeff- 
erson to  become  the  outstanding  liber- 
al thinker  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Small  introduced  Jefferson  to 
his  friends.  Among  them  was  Gov- 
ernor Fauquier,  who  was  a  great  lov- 
er of  music,  and  once  a  week  Thomas 
would  take  his  fiddle  under  his  arm 
and  go  to  the  palace  to  practice  with 
the  amateur  band  of  which  the  gover- 
nor was  a  member.  He  was  often 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  governor's 
mansion,  where  he  met  the  foremost 
people  of  the  times. 

Young  Jefferson  enjoyed  very 
much  the  cultivated  company,  the 
dancing  and  music  at  the  mansion, 
but  young  as  he  was  in  years,  he  was 
very  mature  in  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. 

It  was  a  gay  company  that  met  at 
the  governor's  home.  Drinking, 
card  playing,  betting  and  horse- 
racing  were  the  diversions  of  gentle- 
men, as  were  dancing  and  singing 
with  the  beautiful  ladies.  But  Jeffer- 
son kept  aloof  from  gambling,  card 
playing    and    horse-racing.  He    even 
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refused  tobacco  and  strong  drink. 

He  sang  and  danced  and  played  the 
violin  expertly.  He  was  good  at  out- 
door sports  and  was  an  excellent 
horseman.  He  enjoyed  reading  Lat- 
in, French  and  Greek  poems  in  the 
original,  and  later  added  the  know- 
ledge of  Spanish,  Italian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  the  list.  Mathematics  and 
science  generally  interested  him 
greatly,  and  he  knew  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge,  as  his  many  mechani- 
cal appliances  and  inventions  at  Mon- 
ticello  proved.  He  worked  out  the 
mold-board  for  a  turn-plow,  mathe- 
matically, for  which  he  received  a 
gold  prize  in  France. 

At  the  governor's  house  he  met 
Dr.  Small's  friend,  the  eminent  law- 
yer, George  Wythe,  under  whose  di- 
rection he  later  studied  law.  Wythe 
had  been  a  farmer's  son  whose  re- 
markable mother  was  a  Latin  scholar, 
but  both  parents  died  while  he  was 
quite  young.  Left  to  himself  he 
went  to  Europe  and  wasted  nine 
years  of  his  youth  in  ribald  company. 
Then,  ill  and  remorseful,  he  returned 
to  America  and  tried  to  make  up  his 
lost  years  by  earnest  application. 
He  studied  law  and  became  an  emi- 
nently respected  jurist  in  Williams- 
burg. No  doubt  his  wise  counsel 
kept  Jefferson  from  many  indiscre- 
tions. With  an  estate  of  many  acres, 
an  adequate  income,  amid  gay  com- 
pany, it  would  have  been  easy  for  a 
lively  young  man  to  become  dissipat- 
ed. 

In  1767  Jefferson  was  admitted  to 
practice  law,  and  did  so  until  1774, 
when  the  Revolution  closed  the 
courts.  He  lived  at  Monticello  a  good 
deal  of  this  time,  but  made  a  trip  to 


Williamsburg    to    attend    to    business 
and  pleasure. 

He  met  the  beatiful  young  widow- 
ed daughter  of  a  lawyer,  John 
Wayles,  and  for  two  years  came  oft- 
en to  play  his  violin  to  her  spinet  ac- 
companiment. On  New  Year's  Day, 
1772,  he  married  this  talented  and 
beautiful  Martha  Skelton  at  her  fa- 
ther's home — The  Forest — near  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  a  few  days  later  they 
set  out  for  Monticello  in  a  carriage. 

The  winter's  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  a  storm  set  in  and  three-foot 
snowdrifts  made  the  roads  impass- 
able. So  they  left  the  carriage  with 
some  friends  eight  miles  from  Mon- 
ticello and  started  out  on  horseback 
to  climb  the  little  mountain  on  which 
their  home  was  built.  The  Negro 
servants  no  longer  expected  their  ar- 
rival so  late  at  night  and  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  their  cabins.  No  light  in  the 
window,  no  cheerful  crackling  fire  on 
the  hearth  welcomed  them.  Jeffer- 
son lit  some  candles,  started  the  fire 
and  found  a  half  empty  bottle  of 
wine.  Young  and  happy,  they  thus 
started  their  life  together  at  Monti- 
cello,  violin  and  spinet  remaining  a 
favorite  diversion  in  their  leisure 
hours. 

Jefferson  disliked  the  legal  quar- 
rels prevalent  in  Virginia.  He  be- 
came interested  in  collectng  the  early 
statutes  of  Virginia,  and  left  a  full 
account  of  those  early  laws.  He 
turned  to  politics,  and  was  elected 
parish  vestryman  and  justice  of  the 
district.  In  1769  he  was  sent  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  to 
every  succeeding  assembly  and  con- 
vention of  the  colony,  until  1775. 
Among  the  laws  proposed  by  Jef- 
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ferson  while  a  member  of  the  newly 
established  Virginia  legislature  (Oc- 
tober. 1776)  were  the  followng:  The 
prohibition  of  future  importation  of 
slaves;  the  abolishment  of  the  laws 
of  primogeniture,  and  provision  for 
the  equal  partition  of  inheritances; 
and  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom.  These  were  adopted,  but 
his  proposal  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  education  was  not  carried  into 
practice  in  Virginia. 

England  and  France,  for  a  century 
past,  had  been  competing  for  world 
empire.  They  had  just  finished  an- 
other long  war  (The  Seven  Year's 
War)  and  England  needed  money  to 
pay  her  debts.  The  colonies  had  sent 
money  freely  and  willingly  during 
the  war  to  help  the  land  which  had 
been  their  homeland  until  persecu- 
tion, oppression  and  heavy  taxation 
had  driven  so  many  of  them  to  s?ek 
their  fortunes  in  America.  There 
they  had  been  left  alone  to  fight  their 
own  battles.,  until  now  victorious 
England,  after  subduing  France  and 
Spain,  turned  to  punish  her  colonies 
that  had  not  taken  kindly  to  her  navi- 
gation laws,  issued  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  American  products 
and  commerce  entirely  in  England's 
control.  Wool  raised  in  the  colonies 
had  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be  wo- 
ven into  cloth;  tobacco  could  be  sold 
only  in  England;  English  Bibles  had 
to  be  printed  in  England;  all  pro- 
ducts had  to  be  sent  to  England  and 
all  return  cargoes  had  to  be  bought 
from  England. 

For  ten  years  the  colonies  had  sent 
petitions  and  delegations  to  England 
to  plead  for  fairer  treatment,  only  to 
be  snubbed  by  Parliament  and  king, 


who  had  declared  the  colonies  in  re- 
bellion. 

The  tyrannical  Stamp  Act  roused 
public  opinion.  The  eloquent  Pat- 
rick Henry,  son  of  a  backwoods  tav- 
ern-keeper, member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  roommate  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  Williamsburg,  declared 
that  Parliament  had  absolutely  no 
right  to  tax  the  colonies.  His  me- 
morable words:  "Caesar  had  his 
Brutus,  Charles  I  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  III — ."  and  upon  the  cry  of 
"Treason!"  all  about  him,  he  finished: 
" — may  profit  by  their  example," 
started  the  ball  rolling.  The  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  inflaming  and  uniting 
the  colonies  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
from  Boston  to  Georgia. 

In  1774  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the 
first  Virginia  Convention,  which  met 
to  promote  closer  union  of  the  colo- 
nies. Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  were  among  the 
younger  and  more  impetuous  mem- 
bers of  this  house  of  burgesses,  which 
was  promptly  dissolved  by  the  new 
Governor  of  Virginia.  (Fauquier 
had  died  in   1776). 

Jefferson  fell  ill  on  his  way,  so  he 
sent  to  the  convention  his  elaborate 
"Summary  Veiw  of  the  Rights  of 
British  America,"  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  by  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress 
which  met  in  Philadephia,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1774. 

North  Carolina,  unknown  to  the 
other  colonies,  hald  already  passed 
the  Mecklenburg  Resolutions  (these 
were,  in  effect,  the  first  Declaration 
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of      Independence      from      England's 
yoke). 

Rhode  Island,  and  soon  after  Mass- 
achusetts, and  May  6,  1775,  Virginia, 
followed  the  general  movement  for 
independence. 

Peyton  Randolph,  representing 
Virginia,  was  President  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  ait  Philadelphia, 
September  4,  1774.  He  was  recalled 
to  preside  over  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  Jeflerson  was  sent  to  take 
his  place  (June,  1775). 

On  the  very  day  that  Jefferson  was 
seated  in  Congress,  the  news  arrived 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Again 
petitions  were  sent  to  England  and 
ignored  by  the  king.  News  came 
that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been 
closed,  and  that  England  was  hmng 
German  troops  to  use  in  the  colonies. 
On  July  2,  1776,  Congress  appoint- 
ed a  committe  of  five — Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  Robert  Livingstone  and  Rog- 
er Sherman — to  report  on  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Jefferson  was 
chosen  to  draft  it.  When  it  was 
ready,  the  committe  met  m  Jeffer- 
son's room  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Market  Streets,  and  began 

to  tone  down  the  declaration,  which 

was  based  on  the  Summary  View  of 

Rights     which     had  contained     such 

passages  as  these: 

"Kings   are  the   servants — not   the 

proprietors  of  the  people." 

"The  King  has  no  right  to  land  a 

single  armed  man  on  our  shores." 
"Deal     out     equal     and     impartial 

right."     For    this,    Jefferson's    name 

was    entered  on   the  black  list  of  the 

British  Cabinet. 


The  committe  cut  down  the  rhetoric 
of  the  declaration  and  the  passage 
blaming  the  King  for  the  practice  of 
slavery  in  America,  but  added  noth- 
ing to  it;  it  still  remained  all  Jeffer- 
son's doing.  So  on  July  4,  1776,  a 
sultry  afternoon,  with  swarm  of  flies 
from  a  nearby  livery  stable  stinging 
through  the  silk  stockings  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  hastening  the  proceedings, 
Congress  adopted  that  document 
which  contains  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident — that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  princi- 
ples and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness." 

So  was  introduced  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  United  Col- 
onies as  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  started  concerted 
action  against  England.  When  first 
issued  it  was  signed  only  by  John 
Hancock,  President  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  Charlse  Thompson, 
Secretary.  Most  of  the  ^signatures 
were  affixed  August  2,  1776,  after 
it  had  been  inscribed  on  parchment. 
The  United  Colonies  muddled  along 
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for  thirteen  long  and  bitter  years  of 
privation  and  bloodshed,  before  free- 
dom was  finally  obtained,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  popular 
vote,  elected  George  Washington 
their  first  President  in  1789. 

Patrick-  Henry,  the  first  republican 
Governor  of  Virginia,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  June,  1779,  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

In  1781,  a  troop  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  British  cavalry  had  been 
sent  into  the  interior  to  capture  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly  at 
Charlottesville.  Jefferson  made  good 
his  escape  on  his  horse,  as  he  dashed 
through  the  woods  at  Carter's  Moun- 
tain. Mrs.  Jefferson,  never  strong, 
and  ill  at  the  time  of  this  invasion 
of  her  home,  never  recovered  from 
the  shock.  Jefferson  resigned  his 
post  and  remained  with  her  tc  the 
end,  which  came  in  1781.  Broken- 
hearted, he  remained  at  Monticello 
with  his  little  daughters,  and  spent 
his  leisure  time  writing  his  "Notes 
on  Virginia,"  which  were  published 
in  French  and  English.  He  was 
again  elected  to  Congress  in  1783. 

The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  join  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John 
Adams,  to  negotiate  treatises  of  com- 
merce. In  1785,  Congress  appointed 
Jefferson  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  as 
Minister  at  the  French  Court,  where 
he  remained  until  1789.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  President  Washing- 
ton. 

He  made  numerous  reports  on  cur- 
rency, weights  and  measures,  on  fish- 
eries and  on  commercial  restrictions, 
and  in  1790  he  accompained  Wash- 
ington on  a     trip     to  Rhode     Island, 


which    had    lately   joined   the    United 
States. 

In  17S3,  Jefferson  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  His  difference 
of  opinion,  chiefly  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  was  bent  on  forming 
a  ruling  aristocracy  here  as  it  was 
ir  England,  led  to  clashes  in  the 
Cabinet.  Jefferson  believed  in  the 
people's  ability  to  rule,  while  Hamil- 
ton felt  that  only  the  propertied 
class  was  qualified.  Hamilton  fear- 
ed most  the  ignorance  of  the  people — 
Jefferson  feared  the  selfishness  of 
rulers.  He  believed  that  by  educa- 
the  ignorance  of  the  voters  could  be 
eliminated,  and  his  ideas  have  been 
the  foundation  of  American  demac- 
racy. 

His  ambitious  schemes  of  educa- 
tion, free  schools,  a  free  library  and 
state  college,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
carried  out,  but  later  generations 
brought  them  to  pass. 

En    1796,    Jefferson's    friends    put 
him     forword  as     candidate  for     the 
presidency,    but   as   John    Adams    re- 
ceived the  hightest  number  of  votes, 
Jefferson    automatically   became  vice- 
president,  as     was  the     rule  at     the 
time.     He   continued  to   live  at  Mon- 
ticello,   and    only    attended    Congress 
when  he  had  to  preside  in  the  Senate. 
In    1800,  Jefferson   and   Burr   were 
the    Federal      party     candidates     for 
president  and   vice-president,   but  re- 
ceived  an  equal   number  of  votes.  So 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  to 
decide  the     election,     and  after     the 
thirty-sixth  ballot,  Jeff erson  was  elect- 
ed  president   and   Burr  became   vice- 
president.     Jefferson     was     re-elected 
for  a  second  term,  but  finally  retired 
from  public  life  in  1809,  deeply  hurt 
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and  embittered  by  the  venemous  at- 
tacks of  political  foes,  which  he 
never  deigned  to  answer.' 

The  next  seventeen  years  were 
spent  at  Monticello,  among  his  be- 
loved trees  and  flowers,  walking  and 
talking  with  the  children,  busy  with 
his  books  and  plans  to  complete  and 
beautify  his  home. 

Many  of  the  stately  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  were  planned  by  him, 
os  their  owners  sought  his  advice 
when  building. 

Here,  for  ten  years,  he  labored 
tirelessly  to  bring  about  his  long 
cherished  plan  to  establshedi  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  designed 
the  buildings  and  the  beautiful  cam- 
pus situated  at  Charlottesville,  which 
nestled  in  the  valley  some  ten  miles 
from  his  mountain-top.  He  orga- 
nized and  assembled  the  faculty  and 
became  its  rector. 

From  near  and  far  came  the  visit- 
ors to  pay  homage  to  the  Sage  of 
Monticello.  No  scientist,  no  eminent 
traveler  from  abroad  came  to  these 
shores  without  making  the  arduous 
pilgrimage  for  hundreds  of  miles  over 
mud  roads,  to  visit  the  gracious  and 
hospitable  Jefferson,  whose  kindness 
was  carried  to  such  lengths  that  he 
became  greatly  troubled  by  debt  and 
finally  sold  his  vauable  collection  of 
books  to  the  Congressional  Library 
at  less  than  a  third  of  their  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  Lafayette 
was  given  a  banquet  by  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Virginia.     Jefferson    was   too 


infirm  to  attend.  Lafayette  arrived 
at  Monticello  in  a  barouche,  escorted 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  mounted 
men,  who  formed  in  a  semi-circle 
from  barouche  to  house.  A  crowd  of 
several  hundred,  drawn  by  curiosity, 
formed  on  the  opposite  side.  Jeffer- 
son was  tottering  with  age  and  La- 
fayette was  lame  and  broken  in 
health.  The  two  old  men  shuffled  to- 
ward each  other  and  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  and  burst  into  tears, 
with  "Ah,  Jefferson!"  "Ah,  Lafay- 
ette!" The  crowd  silently  dispersed 
as  the  old  companions  of  another  day 
disappeared  into  the  house. 

Of  all  his  family,  only  Martha  his 
daughter  remained.  With  her  chil- 
dren she  enriched  the  last  years  of 
the  kind  old  man  at  Monticello,  and 
he  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  to 
read  and  play  and  walk  with  them  in 
his  beautiful  gardens.  The  end 
came  July  4,  1826,  to  both  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams,  just  fifty  years  af- 
ter the  momentous  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Jefferson  asked  to  have  inscribed 
on  a  small  obelisk: 

Here  lies  buried 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Author    of     the    Declaration 
of  Independence, 
Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Relig- 
ious Freedom 
And     Father     of     the     University  of 
Virginia. 


A  good  citizen  should  forget  his  own  private  wrongs  when 
the  interests  of  the  common  good  are  concerned. — Exchange. 
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HISTORICAL  CENTURY  MARK 


Suffolk  News-Herald 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway 
Company  is  justly  proud  of  "Thomas 
Jefferson,"  the  first  locomotive  to 
enter  Virginia.  That  was  on  March 
31,1836.  Today,  therefore  marks 
the  centennial  of  that  event.  It  was 
of  the  quaint  grasshopper  type,  so 
named  for  its  resemblance  to  that 
insect,  and  was  one  of  the  first  five 
locomotives  to  enter  the  national 
capital  that  year. 

The  B.  &  O.  in  a  news  release  says 
that  when  the  Winchester  and  Poto- 
mac railroad  had  been  completed  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  Va.,  it 
was  short  of  motive  power  and  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  loaned  to  it  by 
the  Baltimore  and.  Ohio,  not  only  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  railroad  March  31,  1836,  but  for 
several  months  thereafter.  Thus  it 
became  the  first  locomotive  built  in 
America  to  enter  the  Old  Dominion. 

On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  occasion  the  same  "Thomas 
Jefferson,"  101  years  old  and  still 
going  sstrong,  is  3,000  miles  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  It  now  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  Palace  of 
Transportation  of  the  San  Diego, 
California,  Exposition  to  which  it  has 
been  loaned  by  the  B.  &  O. 

The    "Thomas   Jefferson"   has   been 


honored  similarly  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  After  remaining  in  active 
service  from  1835  to  1839,  it  was  sent 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  It 
was  later  in  a  number  of  celebrations 
until  1927,  when  it  was  operated 
daily  under  its  own  steam  in  the 
pageant  of  the  B.  &  O.  Fair  of  the 
Iron  Horse;  and  again  at  A  Century 
of  Progress,  in  1933-1934,  in  "Wings 
of  A  Century." 

The  "Thomas  Jefferson"  was  one  of 
the  marvels  of  its  day  and  doubtless 
its  advent  in  the  Virginia  Valley  was 
an  occasion  comparable  to  the  coming 
of  the  airplane  in  this  era.  It  was 
more  thrilling  because  mobile  ma- 
chines were  new,  but  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  none  who  saw  this 
product  of  man's  skill  and  inventive 
genius  had  sufficient  imagination  to 
envisage  the  monster  moguls  that 
would  knife  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  mile  a  minute  not  speak- 
ing of  the  modern  streamline  trains 
capable  of  a  speed  of  hundred  miles 
or  more. 

But  what  is  that  is  that  compared 
to  an  automobile  moving  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  an 
hour  or  an  airplane  doing  in  excess 
of  four  hundred?  And  still  the  max- 
imum speed  has  not  been  attained. 


Hates  are  petty  things  developing  about  the  individual  an 
icy  crust  of  indifference  to  the  good  qualities  of  others.  A 
hateful  person  is  an  egotist  blinded  by  his  own  selfish  desires 
and  qualities. — Exchange. 
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GREBTEST  OF  PARTNERSHIPS 

— The  Alabama  Baptist. 

Edmund    Burke    is    recognized    by      obtained  in  many  generations,,  it  be- 
comes a  partnership     not     only     be- 


those  familiar  with  such  matters  as 
being  one  among  the  greatest  politi- 
cal philosophers  ever  produced  by 
the  British  Empire.  He  entered  Par- 
liament at  35  and  was  a  contempor- 
ary  of   Chatham,,   Fox,  Erskine,    Pitt, 


tween  those  who  are  living,  but  those 
who  are  dead,  and  these  who  are  to 
be  born." 

The  point  to  be  noted  and  empha- 
sized according  to  Burke  is  that  gov- 


etal.  But  Burke  was  the  greatest  of  ernment  is  a  partnership  between  the 
them  all.  He  depreciated  the  course  dead,  and  the  ilving,  and  those  who 
of  Parliament  in  alienating  the  are  to  be  born.  No  one  generation 
American  colonies.  Through  all  of  can  possibly  live  to  itself,  indeed,  it 
the  eventful  life  he  pleaded  for  just-  cannot  be  detached  from  all  that  has 
ice  and  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  gone  before,  that  is,  and  that  which 
men.  He  left  many  writings  which  shall  be.  Such  being  the  case  states- 
are  still  read  by  scholars  with  the  men  occupy  a  responsible  place  in 
profoundest  interest.  He  was  born  human  society  and  that  whether 
in  1797.     Here  is  what  he  said  with  they  recognize  it  or  not. 


reference  to  the  State: 

"Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Sub- 
ordinate contracts,  for  objects  of 
mere  occasional  interest,  may  be  dis- 
solved at  pleasure;  but  the  state 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing 


But  if  government  is  a  partnership 
which  binds  together  the  dead,  the 
living  and  the  unborn,  what  of  re>- 
ligion?  What  of  our  own  faith?  A 
faith  which  the  fathers  accepted  and 
lived  and  passed  on  to  their  descen- 


better  than  a  partnership  agreement      d&nts  as  a  sacred  heritage.     This  too 


in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  cal- 
ico or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  iow 
concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a 
little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties. 
It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  rever- 
ence because  it  is  not  a  partnership 
of  things  subservient  only  to  the 
gross  animal  existence  of  a  tempor- 
ary and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a 
partnership  in  all  science;  a  partner- 
ship in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As  the 
ends   of   such   partnership    cannot   be 


becomes  the  most  sacred  of  all  part- 
nership for  it  too  has  to  do  with  the 
dead,  and  the  living,  and  those  who 
are  to  be  born. 

"Faith  of  our  fathers!  living  still 
In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and 
sword; 
O  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with 

joy 
Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious 

word ! 
Faith  of  our  fathers!  holy  faith 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death." 
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A  FLOWFR  OF  SACRIFICE 

By  Maud  Morrison  Huey 


Maggie  dried  the  stacks  of  heavy- 
earthen  plates  and  stacked  them  up- 
on the  paper-covered  shelves  above 
the  table.  She  was  singing  a  hymn 
in  a  sincere  girlish  voice. 

After  the  plates  came  the  knives 
and  forks  and  then  the  bowls  and 
platters.  Washing  dishes  in  K.  C. 
Company's  boarding-house  was  no 
small  task.  Maggie  did  them  three 
times  a  day,  and  Yet  her  expression 
was  not  morose,  though  her  shoulders 
were  stooped  and  her  chest  narrow. 
Being  mother's  "right  hand  man"  for 
so  many  years  hadn't  given  her  much 
time  to  develop.  She  and  her  mother 
had  run  the  K.  C.  boarding-house 
since  her  father  had  been  killed  by  a 
falling  log.  Of  course  there  was 
Lutie.  Lutie  had  helped,  but  now 
Lutie  was  gone. 

Mr.  Case  had  driven  in  from  Cus- 
ter to  get  a  girl  to  wait  table  at 
the  Little  Gem  Hotel. 

"I'm  searching  for  a  good-looking 
girl/'  he  told  Mrs.  Bennet.  Of  course 
he  had  taken  Lutie. 

"Glad  he  didn't  pick  on  the  boss," 
the  boarders  at  K.  C.  had  all  said 
when  they  came  in  to  dinner  and 
found  one  of  the  girls  gone.  "Might 
as  well  shut  down  the  works  if  Mag- 
gie should  up  and  quit  us."  And 
Maggie  laughed.  It  had  not  hurt  her 
that  Mr.  Case  had  found  Lutie  pret- 
tier. She  wanted  Lutie  to  be,  and 
she  was.  It  was  just  a  fact  that 
Maggie  had  known  always.  That  she 
could  make  herself  wanted  and  of  ser- 
vice    was     quite     enough  to     satisfy 


Maggie.     There  was   no   bitternes   in 
her  tones  as  she  sang. 

And  then  came  the  heavy  pots  and 
skillets.  When  she  was  through  she 
hung  the  big  dishpan  up  over  the 
stove  and  went  to  water  the  red  ger- 
anium on  the  window  sill.  Every 
night  she  wrapped  it  in  a  newspaper. 
She  hoped  it  wouldn't  freeze  before 
Easter.  It  looked  so  bright  and 
cheery,  but  it  was  awfully  cold  in  the 
K.  C.  boarding-house.  Looking  out 
over  the  top  of  the  red  geranium,  it 
looked  cold.  The  ground  was  white, 
save  where  trampling  feet  had  soiled 
it.  The  cedars  and  spruces  were  bow- 
ed under  canopies  of  snow.  Icicles 
hung  from  the  window  frames,  slow- 
ly dripping  in  the  dim  sunlight. 

If  Lutie  were  there  they  would  sit 
down  side  by  side  by  the  old  round  oak 
heater  and  sing  together.  Lutie  had 
a  sweet  voice,  and  Maggie  loved  bet- 
ter than  anything  in  the  world  to  sing 
with  her.  Too  bad  she  had  forgotten 
to  take  the  old  song  book  with  her. 
She  had  meant  to  take  it.  They  had 
been  learning  some  new  songs  to  sing 
together,  but  Lutie  would  have  enjoy- 
ed singing  them  alone,  and  playing 
the  chords  on  Mrs.  Case's  organ. 

The  many  advantages  she  would 
enjoy  at  the  Little  Gem  Hotel  seemed 
to  Maggie  to  be  ample  compensation 
for  her  absence.  Advantages  for 
Lutie  had  been  one  of  the  things  that 
most  concerned  her. 

The  song  book  was  old  and  dog- 
eared from  much  using.  Sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall  and  their 
yarn-stockinged  legs  sticking 
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straight  out  upon  the  floor,  they  had. 
sung  out  of  it  before  it  really  made 
any  difference  which  side  up  they 
held  the  book.  It  had  been  a  con- 
stant companion  and  very  dear 
friend.  Lutie  would  miss  it.  and  the 
red  geranium.  Though  she  had  never 
watered  it.,  or  pinned  it  up  at  night, 
yet  she  had  liked  it  almost  as  much  as 
Maggie. 

Sitting  in  one  of  the  two  chairs  by 
the  round  oak  heater,  Maggie  sang 
the  old  songs  over,  though  now,  that 
she  was  not  washing  dishes,  but 
thinking,  there  was  sadness  in  them; 
and  by  and  by  she  closed  the  book 
and  just  sat  thinking. 

Lutie  had  been  gone  three  months. 
It  was  five  miles  to  Custer;  but  if  it 
did  not  snow  any  more  her  mother 
had  promised  that  she  might  go  on 
the  day  before  Easter,  and  she  would 
take  the  song  book  and  the  red 
geranium  as  a  present  to  Lutie.  She 
began  thinking  what  else  she  could 
take  for  Lutie's  Easter.  She  had 
given  her  nearly  all  her  treasures 
when  she  had  started  away.  She 
hadn't  had  many,  but  there  had  been 
the  string  of  red  beads  that  old  Jake, 
the  head  sawyer,  had  given  her  for 
poulticing  his  hand  when  he  had  a 
felon;  and  the  pinecone  frame  she 
had  made  herself,  with  father's  pic- 
ture in  it;  her  blue  cap  and  scarf 
set,  too.  She  had  given  that  to 
Lutie,  who  looked  so  well  in  blue. 
She  suddenly  thought  of  something 
else  that  she  could  make, — a  pin- 
cushion for  Lutie's  room,  out  of  a 
piece  of  blue  velvet  that  had  been  on 
a  hat  of  her  mother's.  She  went  to 
get  it  and  her  voice  rang  out  happily 
again. 


Instead  of  snowing,  the  gray  haze 
seemed  to  be  clearing  away.  At 
night  the  sky  was  blue  velvet  set 
with  a  thousand  stars,  and  in  the 
morning  the  earth  was  a  fairyland 
of  sparkling  gems.  There  was  only 
a  white  bank  along  in  the  north,  as 
though  all  the  cold  and  snow  and 
suffering  had  been  piled  back  there 
in  a  heap. 

"Maybe  we'll  have  a  week  of  sun- 
shine now  to  make  up  for  some  of 
our  bad  weather,"  old  Jake  said, 
rubbing  his  red  hands  at  the  fire. 

"I  don't  care  so  long  as  it's  a  nice 
day  tomorrow  so  I  can  go  and  see 
Lutie,"  Magjgie  said,,  scanning  the 
sky  wistfully.  It  was  old  Jake's 
loud  hurrah  that  awoke  her  the  next 
morning.  The  sun  was  going  to 
shine. 

Maggie  got  an  early  start.  For 
once  the  little  mother  would  have  to 
add  dish-washing  to  her  manifold 
duties.  "I  wish  I  could  take  them 
along  and  wash  them,"  Maggie  said 
anxiously;  but  her  mother  laughed 
at  her,  and  told  her  to  go  on  and 
have  the  very  happiest  time  possible, 
and  stooped  to  kiss  her,  which  was 
something  she  rarely  had  time  to  do. 

Five  miles  was  a  long  distance  in 
that  rough  country;  but  it  did  not 
seem  far  to  happy  Maggie,  who 
hurried  along  the  icy  road,  her  heart 
and  lips  bubbling  with  song.  How 
surprised  and  how  glad  Lutie  would 
be. 

She  carried  the  red  geranium, 
wrapped  well  in  papers,  and  a  little 
bundle  that  contained  the  song  book 
and  the  blue  pin-cushion,  and  some 
spice  cakes  mother  had  baked  and 
placed   inside.     Perhaps   Lutie  would 
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play  chords  on  Mrs.  Case's  organ, 
and  they  would  sing  the  old  songs 
together.     How  lovely  that  would  be. 

The  little  town  of  several  dozen 
houses  seemed  quite  pretentious  to 
Maggie,  who  had  been  so  long  a 
time  in  the  lumber  camp,  but  she 
readily  found  the  Little  Gem  Hotel. 
She  rapped  and  waited,  hoping  it 
would  be  Lutie  to  open  the  door;  but 
instead  it  was  Mrs  Case,  who  usher- 
ed her  in  so  formally  that  a  little 
cold  shiver  ran  down  Maggie's  spine. 
She  stepped  to  the  stairs  and  called 
Lutie,  and  then  it  seemed  hours  be- 
fore Lutie  came,  and  she  did  not 
come  bounding  as  Maggie  would  have 
done. 

Maggie  set  the  geranium  on  the 
table  and  took  off  her  gray  yarn 
mittens.  She  was  suddenly  conscious 
that  her  shoes  were  run  over,  and 
that  there  was  a  button  off  her  old 
brown  coat  and  the  sleeves  were 
much  too  short. 

Lutie  came.  She  had  on  a  dress 
that  Maggie  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  very  bright  and  becoming,  and 
Lutie's  yellow  hair  looked  yellower, 
her  eyes  bluer. 

"Why,  Maggie!  I  never  thought  of 
seeing  you!"  she  said,  and  her  kiss 
was  not  very  enthusiastic.  "Did  you 
walk?  For  goodness  sake!  Oh, 
Maggie!  What  ever  made  wou  wear 
that  awful-looking  old  cap  and  scarf 
set?"  A  lump  sprang  into  Maggie's 
throat  that  would  not  let  her  reply, 
and  anyway,  how  could  she  remind 
Lutie  that,  after  giving  away  the 
blue  set,  it  was  all  that  remained. 

"I  brought  you  the  song  book,"  she 
said  courageously,  beginning  to  un- 
wrap the  bundle.     Lutie  must  not  see 


how  close  the  tears  were.  "I  thought 
you'd  like  to  play  the  old  songs 
over.  I  thought  you  could  play  the 
chords  on  Mrs.  Case's  organ." 

"What!  That  old  thing?"  Lutie 
laughed  awkwardly.  Mrs.  Case  has 
just  a  lot  of  music.  I  play  sheet 
music  now.  She  has  a  lot  of  lovely 
songs." 

"Oh!"  Maggie  sat  rolling  the  old 
book  miserably,  trying  to  conceal  its 
soiled  covers.  "I  brought  the  gera- 
nium. It's  .  all  blossomed  out  now.  I 
thought  it  would  be  bright  for  your 
Easter.  I  never  let  it  frezze  those 
cold  nights."  She  struggled  for  her 
old  brave  spirit  as  she  unpinned  the 
papers  from  around  the  flower. 

"Oh,  Maggie !  I'm  sofrry  you  brought 
it.  Of  course  it  was  sweet  of  you  to 
want  me  to  have  it,  but  we  have  a  lot 
of  flowers  and  a  whole  window  full  of 
geraniums." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes.  Land  sakes!  it's  just  a  task 
to  water  all  Mrs.  Case's  flowers.  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do  with  an- 
other one." 

"If  you  don't  want  it  I  can  take  it 
back  home,"  Maggie  said  in  a  little 
dry  voice  that  did  not  sound  like  her. 
"I  made  you  this  pin-cushion.  It 
isn't  very  pretty,  but  it's  all  I  had." 

"Oh,  thanks!  A  piece  of  mother's 
old  hat,  isn't  it?  Oh,  Maggie!  You 
ought  to  see  all  the  presents  they 
gave  me  here  for  Christmas.  This 
dress  was  one,  and  a  lovely  comb  for 
my  hair,  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
Mrs.  Case  gave  me  a  silk  blouse  to 
wear  with  my  blue  skirt." 

"Did  she?" 

"Yes,  and  nearly  all  of  the  board- 
ers gave  me  something  pretty,  too." 
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The  lump  grew  larger  as  Maggie 
discovered  a  little  stain  on  the  blue 
velvet  cushion  that  she  had  not 
noticed  before.  Her  gift  would  be 
despised.  It  was  of  such  little  worth. 
Someone  was  coming  up  the  front 
steps. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  go  into  the  back 
parlor,"  Lutie  said  diseressed.  "Mrs. 
Case  doesn't  allow  her  help  to  use 
the  front  parlor,  only  on  special  oc- 
casions. Some  real  swell  folks  might 
come  in." 

Maggie  gathered  up  her  old  cap 
and  mittens,  a  flush  of  embarrass- 
ment dyeing  her  cheeks.  She  hurried 
after  her  sister,  stumbling  over  the 
braided  rag  mat  in  her  haste.  Lutie 
was  ashamed  of  her.  The  truth 
came  with  overwhelming  conviction. 
Ashamed  of  her  rough  clothes,  of  her 
unpolished  manner.  City  life  had 
changed  Lutie.  Of  course  she  was 
piettier  than  ever,  and  in  compari- 
son, she,  Maggie,  must  look  even 
uglier. 

They  did  not  sing  any  of  the  old 
songs,  and  Lutie  did  not  play  chords 
on  the  organ.  Lutie  went  presently 
to  help  Mrs.  Case  with  the  dinner, 
and  Maggie  sat  alone  in  the  little 
back  parlor,  that  was  dark  and 
gloomy  as  well  as  cold,  and  the  lump 
in  her  throat  began  to  ache.  She 
tried  to  interest  herself  in  the  maga- 
zines upon  the  table  but  she  couldn't. 
Instead  she  went  and  stood  in  the 
cold  north  window  and  saw  that  ice 
was  beginning  to  frost  the  pane  and 
that  feathery  flakes  of  snow  were 
already  falling.  The  white  blanket 
in  the  north  seemed  to  have  spread 
across  the  sky. 

She   and   Lutie    ate   in   the    dining 


room  afftfcr  all  the  boarders  were 
gone,  and  after  that  she  helped  Lutie 
with  the  dishes.  When  it  was  all 
over,  that  was  the  only  thing  she 
could  remember  that  was  really  en- 
joyable about  her  visit,  helping  Lutie 
with  the  dishes.  Her  services  in 
that  line  at  least  were  acceptable. 

Afterward,  Lutie  showed  her  all 
the  new  things  she  had  acquired 
since  coming  to  Custer.  She  dis- 
played a  little  velvet  beret,  and  a 
snug  little  fur  neckpiece,  while,  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  closet,  Maggie 
spied  the  blue  cap  and  scarf  set  she 
had  given  away  at  such  a  sacrifice. 
She  showed  Maggie  Mrs.  Case's  won- 
derful assortment  of  house  plants. 
Then  Maggie  went  miserably  back  to 
the  back  parlor  and  began  wrapping 
up  the  red  geranium. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  going. 
I  want  to  get  home  before  dark.  It'll 
get  dark  early.  It'll  be  an  awful 
dark  night."  Lutie  went  to  the 
front  steps  with  her.  Already  it  was 
snowing  hard,  but  Lutie  did  not  urge 
her  sister  to  stay.  "I  hope  it  won't 
snow  much,"  she  said,  her  conscience 
bothering  her  a  little. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it  won't.  It  won't 
lake  me  long  to  get  home."  Maggie 
waved  back  cheerfully  from  the 
corner. 

Maggie  shuddered  as  she  left  the 
protection  of  the  little  town,  and 
struck  into  the  thick  pine  forest.  How 
different  from  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  waving  pine  boughs  seemed 
glorious  against  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  the  glistening  white  background, 
a  carpet  of  sparkling  gems.  There 
had  been  squirrels  chattering  in  the 
treetops.     Now  there  was  the  dismal 
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soughing  of  wind-swept  branches  in- 
stead. With  the  despised  song  book 
tucked  into  her  coat  and  the  pot  of 
geraniums  hugged' tightly,  she  hurried 
on. 

That  morning  she  had  taken  a 
shortcut  that  had  decreased  the  dis- 
tance nearly  a  mile.  She  attempted 
to  do  it  again,  though  in  the  blowing 
drift  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  less 
traveled  road.  A  horror  of  having 
the  darkness  overtake  her  in  the 
deep  woods  caused  her  to  take  the 
risk. 

Yes,  she  was  quite  sure  of  the  way 
now,  for  here  was  the  little  clump  of 
naked  poplars,  shivering  in  the  wind. 
In  the  morning  a  fleck  of  happy 
chickadees  had  sung  amongst  them. 
She  hurried  on.  reassured,  until  she 
cams  to  a  place  where  the  trail  divid- 
ed. She  did  not  remember  its  hav- 
ing done  so  in  the  morning. 

She  took  what  seemed  to  be  the 
most  promising  trail,  but.  after  fol- 
lowing it  for  quite  a  distance,  she 
found  that  it  ended  at  a  deserted 
hunter's  cabin.  She  retraced  her 
steps  in  anxious  haste.  Darkness 
seemed  to  hover  over  her  like  an  evil 
vulture,  its  black  wings  outstretched 
to  swoop  upon  her  at  any  moment. 

She  never  found  the  place  where 
the  roads  forked  again,  the  storm 
seemed  to  have  swallowed  up  the 
spot;  but  surely  she  would  soon 
again  come  to  the  main  road.  How 
much  safer  to  have  kept  to  it  from 
the  first?  Where  was  the  clump  of 
poplars?  All  around  her  were  the 
black  writhing  bodies  of  pines,  and 
overhead  a  whirling  cloud  of  snow. 
It  was  useless  to  keep  on  going  back. 
She  suddenly  thought  of  the  deserted 


hunter's  cabin  she  had  found  at  the 
end  of  the  trail.  It  would  at  least 
afford  some  protection  from  the 
storm.  She  turned  frantically  and 
hurried   in  the   opposite   direction. 

At  five  o'clock,  Lutie  at  the  Little 
Gem  Hoteel  got  a  telephone  call  from 
camp  K.  C.  It  was  old  Jake,  the  head 
sawyer,  who  had  walked  a  mile  to  the 
nearest  farm  house  where  telephone 
service  could  be  had. 

"Don't  let  Maggie  start  out,"  he 
called.  "A  big  storm  is  coming,  regu- 
lar blizzard.  She'll  be  lost  in  the 
woodt  or  freeze  to  death.  Keep  her 
there  till  morning.  Some  of  us  will 
come  after  her  with  the  sleighs." 

"But  she's  gone,"  Lutie  shrieked 
back  suddenly  overcome  with  terror 
and  remorse.  "She  went  an  hour  ago. 
We  didn't  think  it  would  storm  so 
hard.  Oh,  don't  you  suppose  she's 
almost  home  by  now? 

"No  one  could  keep  the  trail  in  a 
storm  bke  this.  In  half  an  hour  it 
will  be  as  black  as  pitch.  She  usual- 
ly has  such  good  sense,  I  don't  see 
what  she  ever  started  for." 

But  Lutie  failed  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  n<>t  asked  her  sister  to  stay, 
though  she  was  already  terror-strick- 
en. "I'll  put  on  my  things  and  S° 
after  her,"  she  cried  excitedly. 

"No.  stay  where  you  are.  We'll 
start  a  crew  out  from  this  end."  And 
the  wire  suddenly  snapped  off.  All 
Lutie  could  do  was  to  walk  the  floor 
and  wring  her  hands.  Every  detail 
of  Maggie's  visit  came  back  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  her  head.  There  on 
the  table  lay  the  little  despised  pin- 
cushion. She  snatched  it  up  and 
covered   it  with   kisses.     Why  hadn't 
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sihe  told  Maggie  how  sweet  it  was, 
how  she  cherished  it?  And  the  love- 
ly red  geranium!  She  pictured  Mag- 
gie stumbling  on  in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  hugging  it  to  her  breast. 

They  found  her  huddled  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  hunter's  cabin,  snow 
drifted  over  her  old  brown  coat.  Old 
Jake  gathered  her  up  tenderly  and 
carried  her  home  in  his  arms,  and  he 
and  the  little  mother  began  rubbing 
the  frost  from  her  limbs  with  hand- 
fuls  of  snow,  bringing  the  blood  back 
to  her  heart  with  nourishing  drinks, 

"Going  to  make  it  through,  boss 
course  you  are,"  old  Jake  kept  say- 
ing. "Here,  take  another  swaller  of 
this!"  They  had  made  a  bed  beside 
the  round  oak  heater.  Old  Jake  stood 
fumbling  with  something  wrapped  in 
paper.     It  was  the  red  geranium. 

"See  here!  'Tain't  froze  a  mite. 
Just  as  red  and  purty  as  ever,  not  a 


'.eaf  curled."  Maggie  smiled  wanly, 
but  made  no  comment. 

Daylight  was  creeping  through  the 
window.  It  was  morning — Easter 
morning.  There  was  a  sound  of  sleigh 
bells  outside.  Maggie  wondered  what 
the  sound  could  mean.  Then  some- 
was  stamping  up  to  the  door. 

Lutie  came  rushing  in  with  a  show- 
er of  snowflakes.  She  ran  to  the  bed 
and  threw  her  arms  around  her  sis- 
ter. "Happy  Easter,"  she  cried,  and 
then  she  thanked  God  for  the  life  of 
a  precious  sister  who  had  been  spar- 
ed from  the  storm. 

"Oh,  Maggie,  if  you  will  only  for- 
give me  it  is  all  I  shall  ever  want." 
She  picked  the  pot  of  red  geranium 
up  from  stand.  "Dear  brave  little 
blossom,"  she  said,  "just  like  Mag- 
gie. I  want  it  back.  May  I  have  it, 
sister?  It's  redder,  and  now  I  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  it  so — it's — it's 
sacrifice,"  she  said  very  humbly. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 

A  book  written  over  two  hundred  years  ago  and  still  one  of 
the  "best  sellers"  is  certainly  a  record.  Yet  such  a  book  is  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  written  by  Daniel  Defoe. 

Not  only  does  it  sell  in  England,  and  all  English-speaking 
countries,  but  it  has  been  translated  into  French,  German  Ital- 
ian, Dutch,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian  and  many  other  languages. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
who  was  stranded  on  a  desert  island  for  a  few  years ;  but  aside 
from  thai  it  is  purely  a  work  of  fiction,  written  by  the  author 
as  recreation  from  his  many  heavier  and  more  learned  produc- 
tions. 

Practically  all  the  serious  writings  by  Defoe  can  be  found 
only  on  the  shelves  of  great  libraries,  both  public  and  private, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  household  without  a  copy  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe." — Leslie  Blake. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  associate  editor  of 
The  Uplift,  was  again  called  to  Suf- 
folk, Virginia,  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
Nat  Norfleet. 

Marvin  Thomas,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  10,  visited  the  School  last 
week.  He  gave  quite  an  interesting 
account  of  himself  and  several  other 
paroled  boys,  a  record  of  which  may 
be  carried  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
magazine. 


Two  new  filing  cabinets  have  been 
installed  in  the  office.  These  were 
very  much  needed  as  the  vouchers 
and  other  papers  to  be  filed  have  been 
stacking  up  for  some  time.  Our 
bookkeeper  will  welcome  the  arrival 
of  this  latest  addition  to  the  office 
equipment. 


The  regular  dinner  menu  was 
changed  last  Sunday  and  we  all  en- 
joyed a  delicious  fish  dinner.  In 
saying  "we,"  it  means  that  more  than 
five  hundred  persons  partook  of  the 
feast,  and  to  provide  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  such  a  large  group  sev- 
eral barrels  of  fish  were  required. 


The  Misses  Eva  and  Celia  Taylor, 
of  Concord,  called  on  us  the  other 
day,  bringing     with     them     a     huge 


stack  of  magazines  for  the  boys.  This 
addition  to  their  supply  of  reading 
material  will  provide  amusement  and 
will  also  be  beneficial,  and  we  wish 
to  express  our  thanks  to  these  good 
friends  for  their  kindly  interest  in 
the  youngsters  at  the  School. 


Another  of  our  old  boys,  Edward 
Smith,  of  Albermarle,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  the  other  day. 
This  young  man  is  now  twenty-three 
years  old,  is  married,  and  works  in 
the  dyeing  department  of  one  of  Al- 
bermarle's  textile   mills. 

Ed  was  always  a  nice  looking  boy 
and  we  were  glad  to  note  that  he 
still  maintains  his  record  along  that 
line. 


Last  Sunday  morning  the  regular 
Sunday  School  hour  was  given  over 
to  the  following  program: 

Opening  Song,  "The  Day  of  Res- 
urrection," by  the  School;  Scripture 
Recitation  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  en- 
tire assemblage;  "The  Easter  Gift," 
a  service  in  story  and  song  by  two 
leaders  (William  Bell  and  Charles 
Furchess),  assisted  by  the  choir  and 
School;  Closing  Remarks  by  Super- 
intendent Boger;  Closing  Song, 
"Hark  Ten  Thousand  Harps  and 
Voices,"  by  the  School. 

A  vested  choir  consisting  of  a 
group  of  small  boys  made  a  nice 
appearance  on  the  stage,  which  was 
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appropriately  decorated  with  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  an  Easter  recitation  by 
little  Miss  Betty  Hobby,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hobby,  members 
of  the  staff. 

Some  comment  regarding  the  East- 
er program  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in 
several  years. 


Mr.  Roy  D.  Goodman,  Cabarrus 
County  Farm  Demonstrator,  together 
with  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson,  assistant 
county  agent,  and  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Williamson  and  W.  S.  Jobe,  visited 
our  farm  last  Thursday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  and  terracing  the 
various  fields  on  the  newly  acquired 
property. 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  local  soil  ero- 
sion association,  the  machinery  used 
being  that  recently  purchased  by  its 
board  of  directors. 


Mrs.  Clay  Rhinehardt  and  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Christie,  of  Concord,  are  spending 
some  time  at  the  School  making  a 
historical  survey  of  the  activities  of 
the  institution  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

This  work  is  included  in  a  project 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
consisting  of  a  survey  of  the  public 
records,  both  state  and  national,  of 
all  institutions  located  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.    C.   F.    Crutchfield,   of   Charlotte, 


who  is  directing  the  work  in  thirteen 
counties. 


At  the  annual  father  and  son  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Concord  Rotary 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Concord  last  Tues- 
day night,  Robert  Worthington,  one 
of  our  young  linotype  operators,  was 
the  guest  of  Rotarian  Tom  StilwelL 
manager  of  Hinson's  Auto  Supply 
Shop,  Concord. 

The  boys  were  welcomed  by  Rev. 
E.  S.  Summers,  president  of  the  club, 
and  the  response  was  made  by  Jesse 
Fike,  one  of  the  guests. 

In  welcoming  the  boys  President 
Summers  said,  "Every  father  feels 
that  he  has  not  accomplished  in  life 
what  he  had  hoped  to  do.,  but  in  his 
son  he  visions  the  fulfillment  of  those 
accomplishments." 

A  fine  dinner  consisting  of  a  large 
variety  of  tasty  dishes  was  served, 
which  all  seemed  to  enjoy. 

Following  the  dinner  a  noted  ma- 
gician put  on  a  very  entertaining  and 
mysterious  program,  which  made 
special  appeal  to  the  youngsters. 

At  this  banquet  all  ages  were  rep- 
resented— from  a.  five-year-old  child 
to  a  venerable  gentleman  of  ninety- 
three  years,  who  apparently  enjoyed 
the  various  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment as  much  as  the  youngest  boy 
present. 

We  feel  sure  that  no  one  appreci- 
ated this  occasion  more  than  Bob. 
Concord  being  his  home  town,  he  saw 
many  acquaintances  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  guests. 

It  was  a  very  kindly  act  on  the 
part  of  Mr.   Stilwell  to  have  one  of 
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our  boys  as  his  guest  at  this  delight- 
ful gathering,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  him  that 
the  officials  of  this  institution  fully 
appreciate   his   thoughtfuiness. 


In  the  absence  of  Rev.  I.  Handing 
Hughes,  who  was  conducting  a  ser- 
vice at  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church, 
Concord,  at  the  same  hour,  our  good 
friend  Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  of 
Concord,  conducted  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  the  Easter  lesson  as  found 
in  the  28th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and 
the  subject  of  his  talk  to  the  boys 
was,  "What  Does  Easter  Mean  to 
Us?" 

Mr.  Barnhardt  began  by  stating 
that  for  four  thousand  years  people 
have  been  celebrating  Easter.  Two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  came, 
the  children  of  Israel  down  in  Egypt, 
were  looking  forward  to  being  led 
out  of  bondage  and  on  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  night  that  they  were 
to  go  out  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  lamb's  blood  over  the  door  of  each 
Israelite  home  and  a  supper  of  lamb 
and  unleavened  bread  was  eaten  in 
every  home.  This  was  the  night 
that  the  death  angel  was  to  pass 
over  and  take  the  life  of  the  first- 
born child  in  every  household  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  blood  on  the 
door.  This  occasion  was  afterwards 
observed  as  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  always  celebrated  on 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  21st  of  March. 

The     Jews     today      celebrate     the 


Passover  Feast,  continued  the  speak- 
er, and  business  is  held  up  for  nearly 
two  weeks  while  the  various  cere- 
monies are  taking  place.  The  blood 
of  a  lamb  is  still  the  symbol  of  this 
feast  just  as  it  was  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Passover.  Two  thousand  years 
later,  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  died 
in  our  stead  that  we  might  have 
everlasting  life.  Thus  the  two  occa- 
sions have  become  as  one  in  their 
observation. 

Mr.  Barnhardt  then  told  the  boys 
of  several  legends  associated  with 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  among 
them  being  the  one  concerning  rab- 
bits and  eggs.  Long  before  the  An- 
glo-Saxon people  knew  of  Christ, 
they  worshipped  an  idol  that  looked 
like  a  rabbit.  It  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  from  the  moon  in  the 
spring.  It  was  called  the  Moon  God. 
When  missionaries  carried  the  mes- 
sage to  these  people  about  Christ 
they  accepted  this  teaching  and 
eventually  celebrated  the  resurrec- 
tion at  the  same  time  they  had  held 
the  celebration  for  the  Moon  God. 

The  central  thought  for  today, 
continued  the  speaker,  is  that  our 
Saviour  arose  from  the  dead.  The 
Jewish  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  on 
Friday  and  ended  at  sunset  on  Sat- 
urday, hence  the  third  day  from  the 
time  our  Lord  was  crucified  would  be 
the  first  day  of  the  week  on  our  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  Barnhardt  then  gave  a  brief 
review  of  Jesus'  life  and  purpose, 
and  explained  that  all  of  us  have  a 
true  purpose  in  life.  We  can  see  the 
purpose  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  from 
the  birth  in  a  stable  on  up  through 
the   thirty   years  of   his  life  when  he 
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performed   his   first   public  miracle —  Christians  the  world  over, 
that  of  turning-  the  water  into  wine —  In  conclusion   Mr.  Barnhardt  stat- 

until    he    finished  his    three  years  of  ed     that     Jesus'   commandment     has 

public  ministry.     Christ  gave  his  life  passed  down  to  us,  and  whatever  our 

completely  to  the  physical  and  spirit-  station  in  life  may  be,  it  is  our  duty 

ual    life  about    him.     When  the    time  to  speak  and    live  for  him.     Our  Sa- 

came    for   him   to    lay  down    his  life  viour  is  depending  on  us  to  bear  the 

that    we  might     be  saved,  he     did  it  glad  tidings  of  his  love  and  sacrifice, 

willingly.  We     must  ask     God  for     strength  to 

When     Jesus  appeared     to  his  dis-  carry  on.     God  has  never  failed  any- 

ciples  after  the  resurrection,  he  told  one.     He    never  stands  in    anybody's 

them   what   their    work  was    and  in-  way.     God    is    our  hope    for  He     has 

structed   them,,    "Go    ye    into    all    the  purchased      our      souls.     We      should 

world  and  preach  the  gospel."  From  therefore  let  God  use  us  as  messen- 

tbat  small  group  and  their  followers  gers  in  this  world, 
has     grown     today     the     legions    of 


THE  WAY  OF  IT 


There  are  roads  that  lead  through  valleys  where  the  grass  is 
soft  and  green ; 

There  are  lanes  that  lead  through  morning  where  the  friendly- 
maples  lean; 

But  for  those  who  face  the  battle  where  the  far  height  holds 
its  thrill 

The  only  goal  worth  finding 

Where  the  rock-filled  road  is  winding, 

Where  the  heavy  burden's  binding, 

Is  the  goal  upon  a  hill. 

We  may  think  of  life  as  something  that  is  built  up  from 
a  dream; 

We  may  hear  old  songs  that  call  us  where  the  shafts  of  morn- 
ing stream; 

But  the  storms  beyond  are  waiting  for  the  raw,  unconquered 
will, 

And  though  hearts  and  hopes  are  breaking 

As  we  come  to  bitter  waking, 

Yet  the  only  road  worth  taking 

Is  the  road  that  leads  uphill. 

— Grantland  Rice. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  April  12,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING   COTTAGE 
(19)   Arthur    Boyette  19 
(6)   Alden  Jones  18 
(9)   Craig  Mundy  15 
(5)  James  Wilhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(4)  William   Goodson  15 

(2)  Glenn   Hines  3 

(3)  Joseph    Johnson  6 
Claude  Maines  2 
Julian  Myrick 

(19)   Millard  Owenby  19 

(4)  Jerome   Warren  7 
James   White  8 

(3)   Eugene   Whitt  15 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Jordan 
(2)    Max  Lindsay  3 

Wilson   Myrick  7 
(2)   Boyd    Strickland  10 

John    Whitaker  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Robert  Batson  8 
Jewell   Barker  3 
Earl    Barnes  9 
Frank    Crawford  5 
Charles    Furchess  12 
Marcellus    Gurganus  14 
Eugene  Green  4 
Julian   Gregory  2 
Max  Hedrick  8 

(5)  Robert  Maultsby  8 
Ralph    McCracken  5 
Hoyett  Rogers  2 

(2)   Harvey    Watson  10 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
(No  Honor   Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Sanford  Collins  3 


(4)  Samuel   Everett  5 
(2)   John   Green  5 

William  Hare  13 
Perry  Russ  11 

(7)  Robert   Worthington  15 

COTTAGE   No.  6 
(2)  Jesse  Cleveland  5 
Charlton   Henry  10 

(5)  Vernon   Hubbard  10 
(2)   Ray    Laramore  11 

Joseph  Sanford  9 
James  Stepp  10 
Howard  Todd 
George   Wilhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Fred  Dysen  4 
(5)   John  Elliott  14 

(8)  Perry   Harvel  15 
Caleb  Hill  18 

(7)   Lewis   Parker  14 

(2)  Percy    Sanford  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(13)   Lloyd   Banks  13 

(3)  Sam  Belk  10 

(19)   Letcher    Castlebury  19 
(2)   Howard  Griffin  2 
Wilfred  Land  12 
Harvey   Ledford  3 

(4)  Ralph   Rainey  6 

COTTAGE   No.  9 

(4)  Eugene    Alexander  12 

(5)  Charles    Crotts  12 
(5)   Randolph   Davis  17 

Woodfin  Fowler  13 
(4)   C.  D.  Grooms  11 
(2)   John  Hildreth  9 

Theodore   Hodgson  11 

Frank  Hall  11 
(4)   Thomas    McCarter  10 

Homer  Smith  8 
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COTTAGE  No  10 
(2)  Jack  Carver  14 
(2)   Floyd  Combs  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(10)   Everett  Bell  16 
James  Chapman  3 
Dewey   Freeman  10 
(2)  James  Hicks  8 
William  Kirk  5 
(2)  Julius  Lee  2 
(2)  William    Martin  2 
(9)  James  Montford  13 
James   Rector  6 
Charles  Womble 
(5)  Adolph  Watson  11 
Cecil  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(7)  Earl  Atwood  17 
Ben  Cooper  2 
Frank  Dickens  8 
Marvin  Edwards  2 
Alfred    Holleman  10 

(2)  Basil  Johnson  10 

(8)  Edward    Lockamy  15 
Frank  Lewis  9 

(3)  June  Malone  6 
(3)   James   Reavis  4 
(5)   Lonnie  Sloan  15 


COTTAGE  No.  13 

Clarence  Anderson  4 

(2)  Roy  Ballard  5 
Neil  Collins  8 

(3)  Warren  Medlin  11 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(4)  Robert  Alexander  10 
(9)  Henry  Abernathy  12 
(9)   John  Caddell  17 

(6)  Earl    Chambers  12 
George  Gibson  6 

(5)  Montford   Glasgow  14 

(3)  George  Hill  10 

(4)  Caleb  Jolly  10 
(2)   Clarence  King  9 

Marvin  Malcom  12 
Gilbert  Murray  2 

(2)    George  McManus  14 
William    Moose  7 
Charles  Pennell  4 

(2)   Hansel    Pate  6 

Marshall    Scoggins  10 
Richard  Tysinger 

(7)  Frank   Wakefield  14 


GIVING  MOST 

I  have  no  wealth  of  gold  to  give  away, 
But  I  can  pledge  to  worthy  causes  these : 
I'll  give  my  strength,  my  hours  of  ease, 
My  finest  thought  and  courage  when  I  may, 
And  take  some  deed  accomplished  for  my  pay. 
Some  for  release  of  service  give  their  pelf, 
But  he  gives  most  of  all,  who  gives  himself." 

— Selected. 
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THREE  GATES  I 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal  $ 

A  tale  to  you  someone  has  told  t 

About  another,  make  it  pass,  j 
Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 
These  narrow  gates :  First,  "Is  it  true  ?" 
Then,  "Is  it  needful?"     In  your  mind 

Give  truthful  answer.     And  the  next  t 

Is  last  and  narrowest,  "Is  it  kind?"  t 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last  4 

It  passes  through  these  gateways  three,  f 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear  t 

What  the  result  of  speech  may  be.  % 


* 


* 


I  — From  the  Arabian. 
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THE  HAPPY  LAUGHTER  OF  CHILDREN 

Listen  at  the  keyhole  of  any  century  and  you  will  hear  an  astonishing  and 
and  most  delightful  sound.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  care  free  laughter  of  multi- 
tudes  of  bright  and  happy  children.  What  resources  of  simple  and  unalloyed 
gaiety  these  children  possess.  They  fairly  seem  to  ccme  dancing  down  through 
the  centuries.  From  age  to  age  they  pass  their  joyous  songs  along.  You  see 
the  secret  of  it  all  in  the  children's  eyes.  Insincerity  has  not  fluttered  in, 
to  their  minds  on  its  ugly  wings.  Cynicism  has  not  lighted  its  false  light 
in  their  hearts.  They  are  as  yet  unbroken  by  the  burden  and  stress  and  pas- 
sion of  life. 

Cruelty  has  not  put  its  poison  into  their  hearts.  And  so  their  laughter  is 
an  echo  of  the  unspoiled  gladness  of  the  world. 

The  philosophical  cynic  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  had  never  seen 
in  the  eyes  of  children  that  which  caused  Jesus  to  say  of  them,  "Of  such  is 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven."  When  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  it  may  be  he  had 
just  listened  to  the  happy,  innocent  laughter  of  a  child. — Lynn  Harold  Hough, 


BEAUTY  SPOTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Women's  Federated  Clubs  have 
made  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  joy  of  home  life  by  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  the  culture  of  flowers  through  the  Garden  Depart- 
ments, of  the  many  clubs  in  the  state. 

Nothing  adds  a  greater  charm  of  refinement,  showing  also  an 
appreciation  of  nature,  than  by  transforming  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding old  home  places  into  spots  of  beauty,  with  a  background 
of  evergreens,  interlaced  with  winding  walks,  fringed  with  the 
colorful  iris,  azaleas,  the  rock  rose,  and  lilac  and  canopied  with 
bowers  of  the  native  forest. 

Even  the  organizations  sponsored  by  men  have  begun  to  show  a 
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decided  taste  for  the  aesthetic,  realizing  that  beauty  and  order  are 
most  valuable  assets  to  any  community. 

For  instance  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  spreading 
the  news  of  such  beauty  spots  as  the  "Airlee,"  famed  for  its  Azalea 
gardens,  and  the  Orton  mansion  and  plantation  of  unusual  beauty. 

The  owners  of  these  gardens  did  not  open  the  gates  to  their  pro- 
perty with  the  desire  to  commercialze  nature,  but  to  permit  visitors 
to  enioy  the  floral  displays  which  are  pronounced  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent. The  respective  owners  of  these  estates  in  Wilmington 
have  made  a  wonderful  contribution  to  their  community  by  the 
beautification  of  their  homes,  and  better  yet,  the  funds  realized  the 
two  days  visitors  were  permitted  will  be  given  for  certain  charities 
including  a  milk  fund  for  poor  children,  the  crippled  children  and 
children  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Whenever  there  is  a  refined  taste  of  beauty  combined  with  a 
love,  and  tender  mercy  for  His  helpless  children,  the  realizations 
are  two-fold, — success  in  a  financial  way  and  the  satisfaction  of 
rendering  a  service. 

Therefore,  the  beautiful  estates  of  Wilmington's  philanthropists, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Sprunt  and  Mrs.  Henry  Walters,  have  served  a  pur- 
pose by  showing  a  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  an  interest  in 
their  fellowman.  When  thinking  upon  the  things  of  natural  beau- 
ty, the  fruits  of  one's  life  are  always  very  worthwhile. 


PATRIOT'S  DAY 

The  holiday  in  Massachusetts,  Patriots'  Day,  is  an  occasion  to 
commemorate  Paul  Revere's  ride,  April  19,  1775,  from  Boston  to 
Lexington,  to  arouse  the  minute-men  in  due  time  to  repulse  the 
British. 

The  daring  rider,  Paul  Revere,  the  patriot,  has  been  immortalized 
in  the  poem,  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  written  by  the  American  poet, 
Longfellow. 

To  make  more  impressive  the  celebration  this  year  a  representa- 
tive citizen  of  New  York  City  was  challenged  to  retrace  on  horse- 
back the  same  route  taken  by  Paul  Revere  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years  ago.     The  challenge  was  not  accepted. 
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SEAMEN'S  BOOK  WEEK 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Library  Association  has  an- 
nounced its  fifteenth  annual  seamen's  book  week,  beginning  April 
20th.  The  goal  of  the  drive  this  year  is  50,000  books  to  be  assorted, 
packed  and  distributed  to  1,100  ships  operating  in  all  ports  of  the 
world.  Besides,  165  light  houses  and  men  of  the  coast  guard  boats 
will  be  given  books  and  magazines. 

Coincident  with  this  drive  for  reading  matter  for  the  sailor  boys 
the  club  women  of  New  York  City  and  adjacent  territory  are  co- 
operating with  the  "Books  Sharing  Week  Committee'  in  collecting 
books  for  such  institutions  as  hospitals,  reform  schools,  charitable 
homes,  and  prisons. 

The  latter  act  on  the  part  of  the  club  women  is  another  evidence 
that  in  the  organized  units  of  women  there  is  power  for  good  works. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good,"  according  to  the  old 
saw.  And  it  also  seems  to  be  a  rare  flood  that  hasn't  its  mitigating 
effects. 

The  floods  that  recently  swept  the  country,  killing  many  persons, 
devastating  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  doing  untold 
millions  of  property  damage,  were  as  bad  as  any  in  our  history, 
and  the  worst  of  recent  times.  The  mitigating  effects  lie  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  necessary  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
building—and that  industry,  notably  the  long-lethargic  heavy  in- 
dustries, will  be  stimulated  accordingly. 

One  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  floods  will  be  a  long-time  pro- 
gram of  flood-control  projects,  to  stop  such  catastrophies  in  the 
future.  Such  a  program  will  entail  tremendous  expenditures  over 
a  period  of  years,  will  bring  business  to  all  basic  industries. 

A  more  immediate  result  will  be  the  great  job  of  repairing  ma- 
chinery in  flooded  factories  and  places  of  business.  Electrical  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  meters  and  other  instruments,  etc.— no  one 
yet  knows  how  much  of  this  kind  of  goods  was  ruined.  Some  of  it 
can  be  repaired,  much  of  it  must  be  replaced  entirely.     In  either 
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qase,  industry  is  going  to  find  a  vast  number  of  rush  orders  on  its 
hands. 

It  is  estimated*  that  insurance  coverage  of  flood  damage  to  busi^ 
nesses  amounted  to  only  about  one  per  cent;  A  similar  situation  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  flooded  homes.  So  businesses  and  individuals  wH^ 
have  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay  the  astronomical  bill 

r.A.  R. 


WHERE  VIRTURE  FELL  DOWN 

It  never  pays  to  cheat.  Back  in  by-gone  days,  when  youths 
found  one  of  their  number  who  did  not  play  fair,  would  say,  "Cheat- 
ing luck  never  thrives." 

That  was  a  sad  case  of  the  youth,  Lloyd  Lewis,  of  Plattsburg, 
Pa.,  who  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  $5,000  Eddie  Cantor  prize. 
He  went  to  New  York  to  collect.  In  the  meantime  it  was  discover- 
ed he  had  copied  his  peace  essay  from  a  magazine  article  by  Dr. 
Frank  Kingdon,  of  Newark  university.  Another  winner  had  to  be 
chosen. 

What  a  humiliating  price  to  pay  for  moral  degradation!  This 
is  a  vivid  object  lesson  for  youths  who  desire  to  be  honest,  sound 
from  centre  to  circumference,  true  to  the  heart's  core. 

Boys,  avoid  all  base,  serville,  underhand,  sneaking  ways.  Part 
with  anything  rather  than  your  integrity  and  conscious  rectitude; 
flee  from  injustice  as  you  would  from  a  viper's  fangs;  shun  a  lie  as 
vou  would  the  gates  of  h — 1. 

Character  is  not  what  a  man  HAS,  but  what  a  man  IS.  Charac- 
ter is  capital ;  honor  is  capital ! 


******* 


TAX  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 


"When  Government  goes  into  private  business  it  is  subject  to 
taxation,"  says  theJSan  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"That  is  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  holding  that:;  States  have  ..the. power ffi  tax    bank  stocks 

owned  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
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"The  Maryland  bank  case  before  the  Court  raised  the  question 
of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  a  Federal  activity.  That  was  all 
that  was  expressly  decided.  But  the  inescapable  logic  of  the  de- 
cision is  that  State  business  enterprises  cannot  escape  Federal 
taxation." 

If  the  Chronicle  interprets  the  recent  decision  correctly,  every- 
one interested  in  sound  government  and  sound  finance  will  have 
cause  for  jubilation.  Tax  freedom  for  municipal  and  state  busi- 
ness enterprises  has  been  made  into  a  virtual  racket.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  that  is  provided  by  such  ventures  as  municipal 
electric  plants. 

In  no  sense  are  these  plants  a  basic  government  function,  bene- 
fiting all  the  people.  They  serve  only  the  users  of  power;  they  are 
an  industrial,  not  a  govermental  service,  and  they  are  in  business 
to  make  a  profit.  They  are  a  commercial  activity,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and,  on  logical  grounds,  have  no  more  right  to  tax  freedom 
than  has  a  private  electric  company.  But  every  attempt  yet  made 
to  force  these  plants  to  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of  their  private 
competition  has  been  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  municipal  owner- 
ship advocates — who  have  invariably  claimed  such  taxation  would 
be  illegal. 

Taxation  of  government  business  enterprises  would  bring  millions 
into  the  public  treasury.  It  would  do  away  with  most  unfair  and 
inequitable  condition.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  the 
people  a  better  idea  of  whether  or  not  a  government  business  can 
operate  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  a  private  business,  if 
both  must  compete  on  the  same  terms. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


When  Love  Enters 

"There's  a  healing  in  the  evening 

breeze  that  sweeps   across  the 
plain, 
There's    freshness    in    the    silver 

sprays    of    lofty    falling    rain, 
There's   peace   upon   the   hilltops 

where  trees  reach  up  in  prayer. 
There's    happiness    in    souls     of 

men,    when    love    has    entered 
there." 


with    a    live    wife."     She   must 
been  a  pretty  warm  number. 


have 


Spring  is  denominated  as  the  sea- 
son of  hope,  the  symbol  of  life.  Let 
your  spiritual  awakening  be  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  all  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

War  does  not  always  determine 
who  is  right;  but  it  does  establish 
the  fact  as  to  who  is  left. 

If  we  Rould  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  we  would  not  be  looking  so 
much  at  other  people— and  trying  to 
follow  them. 

— o — 
The  old  expression,  "Pay  as  you 
go."  is  all  right  in  theory.  But  if 
you  "have  plenty  of  nothing,"  and 
not  going  anywhere  it  is  quite  likely 
you'  won't  pay,  either  going  or  stay- 
ing. 

— o — 
Speaking  of  mistakes-  -in  newspa- 
per prints,  the  Durham  Morning  Her- 
ald made  the  top  error  for  the  past 
month.  In  its  account  of  the  Greens- 
boro cyclone,  the  types  were  made  to 
say:  "An  unidentified  man  was 
electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact 


A  California  woman  eloped  at  the 
age  of  86.  She  must  be  an  angel, 
for  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  hereto- 
fore rushed  into  matrimony,  in  her 
younger  days.  But  she  did  not  give 
herself  much  time  to  repent. 

In  Normandy,  it  is  said,  the  peas- 
ant woman  carries  the  purse.  She 
manages  to  get  the  man's  pay  as  well 
as  her  own,  and  when  she  is  in  a 
store  with  her  husband,  it  is  she  who 
pays.  From  my  youth  up  I  have  al- 
ways heard  the  expression:  "The 
woman  always  pays."     And  she  does. 

On  Parrish  strret,  in  Durham,  is 
a  restaurant,  and  on  the  front  win- 
dow is  the  lettering,  "Adcock's  Cafe" 
— without  the  acute  accent  over  the 
e.  Two  sons  of  the  soil,  taking  in 
the  sights  of  the  town,  passing  that 
way,  one  said  to  the  other;  "Lets  go 
in  and  see  Mr.  Adcock's  calf."  You 
can  add  this  to  your  stock  of  rural 
humor. 

Grasping  Opportunities 
The  rich  men  in  this  country  to- 
day are  those  who  had  the  ability  to 
recognise  the  opportunities  of  yester- 
day—the  courage  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  For,  barring  inheritance — 
there  is'  no  other  way  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  rise  above  modest  circum- 
stances. Few  people  possess  fore- 
sight.    Fewer  still,  possess  the  deter- 
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mination  to  better  their  position  in 
life.  Most  men  and  women  have  a 
long  "wish-bone,"  — but  a  very  short 
back-bone.  Instead  of  starving,  they 
drift.  Instead  of  planning,  they 
dream.  Instead  of  fighting,  they 
hope.  Their  ship  never  comes  in  be- 
cause they  never  send  one  out. 

— o — 
Making  Wool  From  Rock. 

Canada  is  making  wool  from  rock. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  efficient 
insulating  material  in  the  world,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry 
for  its  manufacture  is  a  direct  result 
of  investigation  work  carried  out  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  the  Mines.  The  process 
is  impressive  in  its  simplicity.  Elec- 
tric furnaces  convert  molten  rock  in- 
to fibre  with  a  density  of  anything 
from  three  to  ten  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  The  product  is  being  marketed 
from  two  plants  in  Ontario.  It  is 
suitable  for  insulating  for  tempera- 
tures up  to  about  1,200'F.,  but  light- 
weight bricks  made  from  the  wool 
and  painted  with  special  cement  can 
stand  much  higher  temperatures.  At 
the  present  moment  the  greater  part 
of  the  products  of  the  two  plants  is 
being  used  for  building  insulation. 
Wonders  will  never  cease. 
— o — 
Idle  Curiosity 

There  are  many  things  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  attraction  murder  trials,  or 
sordid  cases,  have  for  some  people. 
Whenever  one  of  these  trials  takes 
place  the  court  room  is  generally 
crowded.  What  is  the  attraction? 
It  cannot  be  a  desire  for  either  in- 
struction or  amusement.     Such  cases 


provide  neither.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  who  struggle  to  get  into  the 
court  are,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  women 
and  girls.  I  often  wonder  ho>w  many 
of  them  can  find  time  to  attend  court 
day  after  day.  Surely  some  house- 
hold duties  must  suffer.  Those  who 
can  afford  the  time  might  use  it  more 
advantageously.  A  walk  in  the  great 
outdoors,  observing  how  nature  is  be- 
ginning to  waken  from  her  winter 
sleep  should  prove  more  elevating 
than  listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  fil- 
thy and  revolting  evidence.  Have 
you  ever  thought  how  pure  Nature 
is?  One  cannot  visit  the  courts  on 
these  occasions  without  feeling  the 
strong  attraction  original  sin  has  for 
most  people.  The  churches  have  ever 
increasing  need  of  the  services  of 
good  people,  and  charitable  societies 
are  anxious  to  recruit  those  who  are 
ready  to  alleviate  suffering  and  dis- 
tress; but  when  it  comes  to  competi- 
tion, the  sensational,  with  its  spice  of 
brutality  or  vice,  is  generally  the 
winner.     'Tis  sad,  but  true. 

The  Antidote  is  Faith 
A  great  deal  of  deception  is  being 
practiced  these  days,  as  has  been 
since  man  began  to  multiply  upon  the 
earth.  Maybe  you've  been  messed 
around.  Maybe  your  confidence  in 
men  and  their  undertakings  has  been 
shattered  by  parasites  who  have 
abused  your  trust.  Perhaps  you 
bay:  been  victimized  by  men  who, 
through  either  desperation  or  folly, 
allowed  themselves,  to  stoop  to  delib- 
erate fraud.  Maybe  you  think  that 
all  honest  men  are  dead — that  the 
worM  of  decency  we  used  to  know,  is 
gone  forever.     Greed,  avarice,  hypoc- 
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risy,  have  always  been  with  us. 
This  is  the  same  old  earth,  and  the 
same  mankind  we  have  always  had. 
People  do  not  change  as  to  basic 
characteristics.  From  time  to  time 
we  seem  to  pass  through  cycles — as- 
tronomers say  they  last  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  we  swing, 
pendulum  like,  from  sublime  idealism 
to  moral  filthiness.  In  the  whole, 
mankind  is  good,  and  the  average 
man  can  be  trusted.  To  condemn  all, 
for  the  mistakes  of  a  few,  is  to  follow 


the  stupid  reasoning  of  the  man  who 
would  burn  down  his  house  to  exter- 
minate a  few  rats.  Our  distrust  is 
born  of  incidents  which  always  seem 
greatly  magnified.  Then,  too,  coil- 
ditions  have  been  exaggerated  by 
"psalm  singing"  politicians  who  care 
little  or  nothing  for  our  peace  of 
mind.  The  sane  antidote  is  FAITH 
— first  in  ourselves,  and  then  in  oth- 
ers. There  are  two  sides  to  every 
picture.  Which  side  we  see  depends 
on  which  side  we  are  looking.    . 


A  GOOD  RULE  TO  FOLLOW 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  censure 

Faults  you  may  in  others  view, 
Ask  your  own  heart,  ere  you  venture, 

If  that  has  not  failings,  too. 
Let  not  friendly  vows  be  broken, 

Rather  strive  a  friend  to  gain ; 
Many  a  word  in  anger  spoken 

Finds  its  passage  home  again. 

Do  not  then  in  idle  pleasure, 

Trifle  with  a  brother's  fame; 
Guard  it  as  a  valued  treasure, 

Sacred  as  your  own  good  name. 
Do  not  form  opinions  blindly ; 

Hastiness  to  trouble  tends ; 
Those  of  whom  we  thought  unkindly, 

Oft  become  our  warmest  friends. 


— Selected. 
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STAMP  COLLECTING 
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..n  Stamp  collecting 
with  the  beginning  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice. In  1775  the  pony  express  was 
the  only  means  of  sending  mail,  the 
rates  being  $5  to  $10  an  ounce  for 
moderate  distances.  Now  the  mail 
is  sent  daily  by  fast  steamer,  train, 
airplane,  automobile,  and  Zepplin, 
all  over  the  world,  millions  of  tons 
of  it,  without  a  hitch  in  the  vast  ma- 
chinery that  is  the  organization  of 
the  postal  service. 

The  newest  and  most  spectacular 
of  the  postal  services  today  is  that-  of 
the  trans-Pacific  air  mail  of  our  own 
government.  This  mail  route  was 
inaugrated  November  22,  1935,  with 
the  China  Clipper  carrying  the  110.- 
000  pieces  of  mail  from  San  Francis- 
co to  Honolulu,  to  Guam,  and  to  the 
Philippines,  and  return.  The  Post 
Office  Department  issued  a  new 
stamp  of  25-cent  denomination  for 
this  occasion.  Stamp  collectors, 
through  the  various  stamp  maga- 
zines, were  advised  of  this  forthcom- 
ing event  and  prepared  their  first 
flight  covers  accordingly.  The  term 
"cover"  is  somewhat  new  and  is  used 
to  describe  the  entire  envelope,  togeth- 
er with  the  stamp,  just  as  it  passed 
through  the  mails.  The  naval  covers 
are  those  sent  by  ships  at  sea,  and 
the  aero  covers  are  sent  by  air  mail 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  air  mail 
route  or  an  airport. 

Though  stamp  collecting  is  called 
a  hobby,  it  is  more  of  an  avocation. 
now  being  known  as  the  science  of 
philately.     To  obtain  the  real  under- 
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has  its  origin  lying  pleasure  of  the  subject,  the  col- 
lector should  be  more  than  a  "swap- 
per and  collector."  He  should, 
through  active  research  concerning 
the  stamps  he  has  and  those  he  de- 
sires, become  an  active  student  of 
philately.  Each  stamp  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  has  a  story  behind 
its  issuance,  and  it  is  a  philatelist's 
delight  to  know  many  of  these  stories. 
Thus,  collecting  gives  wide,  interest- 
ing contacts  and  sharpens  one's  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  being  a  fascinat- 
ing hobby. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
set  its  seal  of  approval  on  this  hobby, 
for  it  has  established  the  Philatelic 
Agency  as  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  where  United  States 
mint  (unused)  stamps  may  be  ob- 
tained at  face  value.  Large  stamp 
exhibits  have  places  of  honor  at  the 
United  States  Post  Office  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

The  average  person  begins  as  a 
general  collector,  but  soon  his  inter- 
est begins  to  center  on  stamps  of  one 
country  and  its  outlying  possessions, 
if  any.  An  American  would  natu- 
rally devote  more  time  to  United 
States  stamps,  while  an  Italian  or 
German  would  concentrate  on  stamps 
of  his  own  country.  Those  unfa- 
miliar with  stamp-collecting  wonder 
where  one  obtains  the  stamps  for  his 
collection,  especially  the  foreign  ones. 
There  are  many  stamp  clubs,  where 
rrc^bers  get  together  and  swap 
stamps.     The    business    houses    that 
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deal  solely  in  stamps  and  collection 
equipment  hold  stamp  auctions,  and 
numbers  of  philatelists  try  to  outbid 
each  other  just  as  in  any  other  auc- 
tion sale.  These  same  companies 
send  out  approval  sheets  to  those 
persons  requesting  them.  One  may 
also  buy  large  foreign  mixtures  from 
dealers  or  direct  from  mission 
houses.  Many  good  specimens  of  mo- 
dern issuance  are  to  be  found  in  the 


daily  mails.     A  collector  watches  for 
these. 

Prices  of  stamps  vary  from  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each.  The  most  expensive  stamp 
in  the  world  is  valued  at  $50,000.  It 
is  the  one-cent  British  Guiana,  which 
there  is  no  other  known  copy,  this 
making  it  the  greatest  rarity  in  the 
stamp  world. 


"A  good  man  does  good  merely  by  living." 


FAMOUS  PRISON  OF  COLONIAL  PERIOD 


Williamsburg's  restored 
Gaol,  part  of  which  has  survived  over 
200  years,  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic &s  one  of  the  exhibition  buildings 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  beginning 
Wednesday  April  1st,  according  to  an 
announcement  today  from  the  offices 
of  the  Restoration.  Visitors  will  be 
shown  through  the  prison  every  day, 
including  Sundays,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 


The  Gaol,  referred  to  in  contem- 
porary records  as  a  "strong,  sweet 
Prison,"  was  ordered  built  in  1701. 
It  was  completed  by  1704,  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  Cary,  master  build- 
er, who  was  also  overseer  of  Wil- 
liamsburg's    first    Capitol.     In     1711, 


(Selected) 

Public  tered  and  a  substantial  addition  was 
made  to  the  Keeper's  House.  Through- 
out most  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
until  a  furthur  addition  was  ordered 
to  the  Keeper's  House  in  1773.  the 
Gaol  had  this  form,  and  has  been  re- 
stored to  the   1701-1773  period. 

Guided  by  a  record  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  source  material  com- 
piled by  the  research  staff  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  architects  and  archae- 
ologists of  the  Restoration  stripped 
the  surviving  portion  of  the  1701 
building,  and  excavated  the  founda- 
tions of  the  portions  that  had  dis- 
appeared. The  examination  con- 
firmed and  amplified  the  written  re- 
cord, and  yielded  sufficient  data  for  a 


the     stringency  of  the  laws     against  complete    and    authentic    restoration, 

poor  debtors  caused  a  General  Court  The  act    for  building    the    original 

Prison  for  Debtors  to  be  added  to  it,  prison  provided  that  it  be  "underlaid 

and    in  1722  the    Gaol  was    again  al-  with    timbers    under    ground    to    the 
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foundations  to  prevent  undermin- 
ing." Excavation  showed  a  heavy 
ledge  projecting  from  the  massive 
brick  walls,  the  top  of  the  ledge  being 
used  to  bear  the  first  floor  joists  and 
the  bottom  projecting  to  cover  the 
underpinning  of  timber  from  wall  to 
wall.  The  floors  were  heavy  pine 
planks  on  heavy  oak  planks.  The 
heavy  grilles  in  the  sheathed  oak 
doors,  and  the  barred  windows  open- 
ings were  tangible  explanation  of  the 
deaths  from,  "frost-bite"  mentioned 
in  the  records. 

Visitors  to  the  restored  Gaol  may 
see  the  cell  in  which  Henry  Hamilton, 
the  Tory  governor  of  the  Northwest, 
was  imprisoned  for  almost  a  year 
after  he  had  been  captured  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  at  Vincennes,  after 
Hamilton  had  attempted  to  incite  the 
Indians  to  war  on  the  patriots:  and 
for  his  tactics  was  called  the  "Hair- 
Buyer"  and  was  treated  with  more 
than  usual  severity,  being  denied  the 
privilege  of  writing,  of  sending  out 
to  the  taverns  for  his  meals,  or  of 
having  bedding  and  other  luxuries. 
The  narrative  of  his  imprisonment 
from  his  Journal  is  not  only  a  vivd 
glimjpse  into  prison  life  of  the  18th 
century.,  but  it  yielded  numerous  and 
detailed  references  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Gaol's  interior,  and  numerous 
features  of  its  construction.  Excerpts 
from  his  narrative  follow: 

"At  the  Jail  we  were  received 
by  the  Jailer,  a  character,  how- 
ever beneath  other  people's  no- 
tice, which  soon  called  out  at- 
tention, and  which  I  shall  touch 
upon  elsewhere. 

"The  opening  and  shutting 
doors     and    barriers,     unbolting 


some  cells,  and  giving  directions 
in  all  authoritative  voice  per- 
haps were  designed  to  apall  us 
poor  Devils,  and  bring  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  situation.  My  re- 
flections were  by  no  means 
tranquil,  but  curiosity  with  a 
large  share  of  indignation  rose 
to  the  surface  in  turns.  We  tra- 
versed a  small  court  20  feet 
square  walled  to  the  height  of  30 
feet.  A  cell  Door  was  opened 
when  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  sight  by  dim 
twilight  was  Mr.  Dejean  which  of 
the  parties  was  most  surprised 
was  doubtful,  but  which  was 
most  affected  appeared  to  be  the 
Justice,  who  burst  into  tears  and 
exclamations  on  seeing  us  in  such 
a  garb  and  condition.  The  jail- 
er put  us  in,  and  having  no  oc- 
casion for  us  went  his  way. 

"We  had  f°r  our  domicile  a 
place  not  ten  feet  square  by  actu- 
al measurements,  the  only  light 
admitted  was  through  the  grat- 
ing of  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  court  above  mentioned.  The 
light  and  air  was  nearly  exclud- 
ed, for  the  bars  of  this  grating 
were  from  three  to*  four  inches 
thick.  In  one  corner  of  the  snug 
mansion  was  fixed  a  kind  of 
throne  which  had  been  in  use  to 
such  miscreants  as  us  for  60 
years  past,  and  in  certain  points 
of  wind  rendered  the  air  truly 
Mephytic — opposite  the  door  and 
nearly  adjoining  the  Throne  was 
a  little  skuttle  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  through  which  our  victu- 
als was  thrust  to  us.  It  is  not 
necessary  to   describe  the  furni- 
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ture,-  as-  such- folks  Mas  were  des-- 
tined  to  be  residents  here  had 
no  occasion  for  such  superflui- 
ties^. Th^3a$er^  had  not  been 
long  gone  when  I -heard  the  uoise 
of  a  flint  and  steel'  match  lighted 
and  by  its  light  I  espyed  certain 
other  persons  who  were  utter 
strangers  to  me.  These  worthy 
gentlemen  when  a  candle  was 
lighted  offered  me  their  services 
assuring  me  they  were  very 
sorry  to  see  persons  of  our  sit- 
uation so  hardly  used.  I  must 
describe  these  persons  as  we 
shortly     became   acquainted. . . . 

"Mr.  Speers  he  played  on  the 
fiddle,  and  perhaps  to  his  enliv- 
ening strains  I  owe  that  I  am 
able  to  write  these  memoirs.  A 
sailor  who  did  not  like  staying 
on  board  was  a  third.  They 
were  all  very  fond  of  Mirth  and 
Rum,,  the  latter  greatly  promot- 
ing the  former  so  that  in  a  short 
time  three  of  the  six  that  we 
were,  betook  ourselves  to  danc- 
ing, but  Mr.  Speers  was  not  firm 
enough  to  play  and  dance  long 
so  he  sat  on  the  Throne,  playing 
to  the  other  gentlemen,  who  may 
with  propriety  be  said  to  have 
danced  well.  These  good  people 
had  the  charity  to  offer  us  some 
rum  which  we  were  not  so  un- 
wise as  to  refuse,  so  laying  down 
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ik  our ; wet  clothes  on  the^  boards  * 
we  passed  the     night  as  well  as 
"  we  could." 

v^KrOKghout  the  colonial  :  period 
this  Gaol  served  Virginia  as  a  Mh&  of 
"state  penitentiary"  in  which  all 
those  awaiting  trial  or  under  sen- 
tence from  the  General  Court,  or 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were 
confined.  During  the  Revolution  it 
served  as  a  prison  for  the  new  com- 
monwealth until  the  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Richmond  in  1779.  At 
that  time  the  abandoned  Goal  was 
turned  over  to  the  City  of  Williams- 
burg, which  later  shared  it  with 
James  City  County.  Removal  of 
bricks  from  the  old  walls  by  Federal 
soldiers  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  ruined  all  of  the  portions  of 
the  prison  standing  at  that  time  ex- 
cept a  small  unit  of  1701  portion. 
Some  years  after  the  War,  the  city 
built  a  more  modern  prison,  and  the 
old  Goal  was  abandoned. 

The  lot  surrounding  the  prison  was 
the  property  of  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Anti- 
quities for  a  number  of  years.  This 
and  old  jail  building  (which  had  been 
cwned  by  the  City  of  Williamburg) 
were  conveyed  by  deed  of  gift  to 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.'  to  en- 
able the  restoration  of  the  old  struc- 
ture. 


Treat  everybody  with  politeness,  even  those  who  are  rude 
to  you.  Remember  that  you  show  courtesy  to  others  not  be- 
cause they  are  gentlemen,  but  because  you  are  one.— Exchange. 
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FORGOTTEN  FACTS  ABOUT  LAFAYETTE 

By  Harry  K,  Hobart 


,When  we  read  history  or  biography 
we  usually  read  the  general  happen- 
ings or  the  high  points  in  the  life  of 
some  famous  person.  But  how  often 
if  we  go  rummaging  through  dusty 
volumes,  we  will  find  little  known 
facts  concerning  great  people  which 
often  show  forth  the  person's  charac- 
ter better  than  the  facts  toldin  his- 
ter  better  than  the  facts  told  in  his- 
case  of  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette, 
hence  I  have  recounted  here  some  of 
the  more  interesting  details  of  his  life 
not  usually  read  about. 

Like  a  guiding  star  in  the  gloomy 
sky  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
man  whom  everyone  calls  Lafayette 
seemed  to  Washington  and  his  grim 
troops  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter 
fo  1778.  Already  wounded  at  the 
Brandywine,  ardent  enemy  of  all  ca- 
bals, officer  of  the  guard,  charged 
with  the  nightly  duty  of  visiting  the 
snow-swept  outposts  of  the  camp,  bor- 
rowing money  on  personal  notes  for 
his  soldiers'  clothing,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  in  America's 
darkest  hours  of  the  war.  Yet  how 
many  of  us  know  that  he  was  only  a 
delicately  nutured  boy  of  nineteen 
and  that  his  name  was  Gilbert  du 
Montier? 

How  many  remember  today,  that 
Lafayette's  father  was  killed  in  battle 
when  the  boy  was  only  two  years 
old?  That  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
aunts  in  the  country,  and  his  mother 
in  Paris?  That  before  he  was  four- 
teen, he  was  left  an  orphan  with  one 
of  the  largest  forturnes  in  France? 


At  fifteen  young  Lafayette  was  one 
of  the  innermost  younger  circle  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XV,  and  a  member 
of  the  King's  Musketeers.  Even  at 
this  early  age  he  was  learning  to  de- 
test Marie  Antoinette  who  grew  up 
to  hate  Lafayette.  Twenty  years 
later  he  saved  her  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob,  and  might  have 
saved  her  from  the  guillotine  had  she 
not  said:  "Better  perish  utterly  than 
be  saved  by  Lafayette!" 

At  sixteen  he  married  Adriene  de 
Noailles,  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  and  their  wedding 
was  one  of  the  great  society  mar- 
riages of  Paris;  half  the  court  of 
Versailles  was  related  to  the  bride 
and  groom. 

Though  a  royalist,  he  was  of  liberal 
mind,  a  leading  spirit  amoung  the 
critics  of  the  old  order.  Ironically 
enough  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  the  Americon  Revolution  was  kin- 
dled specially  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  brother  of  George  III  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
King  George  had  requested  the  Duke 
to  travel  abroad  so  that  his  marriage 
to  Walpole's  niece  might  be  less  hu- 
miliating to  the  Court  in  London.  La- 
fayette met  Gloucester  at  an  officers' 
dinner  at  Metz,  where  the  Duke  im- 
plied that  his  brother  King  George 
was  "a  lump,"  and  further,  express- 
ed sympathy  for  the  Bostonians  and 
applauded  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

When  Lafayette  could  not  secure 
the  French  King's  permission  to  go 
to   America   to  seek  command  under 
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Washington,  he  fled  from  France  in 
disguise.  The  daughter  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  near  Bordeaux  saved  him  from 
the  guards  who  pursued  him.  He  got 
to  sea  with  Baron  De  Kalb  and  sever- 
al friends,  to  the  fierce  displeasure 
of  the  King  and  to  the  amazement  of 
his  girl  wife,  who  was  totally  in  ig- 
norance that  he  had  even  gone.  In 
fact,  his  second  child  was  born  and 
his  first  died  while  he  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  outposts  of  Valley 
Forge  and  fought  the  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys,  writing  letters  home  to 
Ardrienne  to  which  he  had  no 
answer. 

On  reaching  America  he  landed 
near  Charleston,  a  boy  nineteen,  and 
rode  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback, 
900  miles,  only  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  doorstep  of  a  Congress  which 
had  never  heard  of  him,  could  not  be 
bothered  with  foreign  adventures, 
and  sent  an  emisary  out  on  the  side- 
walk to  dismiss  him.  He  got  an  in- 
troduction to  Washington  and  the  two 
conceived  for  each  other  a  profound 
and  eager  friendship  at  sight;  a 
friendship  which  lasted  until  death 
claimed  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
leaving  a  memory  in  Lafayette's 
heart  which  never  died.  He  named 
his  son  George  Washington  Lafa- 
yette. Even  in  1824,  when  Lafa- 
yette made  his  triumphal  tour  of  the 
United  States,  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington was  still  the  strongest  emotion 
in  his  life.  An  old  man,  he  stood  in 
the  tent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Continental  Army  which  had 
been  set  up  precisely  as  it  was  during 
the  Revolution,  and  he  was  unable  to 
speak  for  many  minutes.     "I  remem- 


ber, I  remember,"  were  his  only  words 
as  he  wept  openly. 

Without  his  influence  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XVI,  France  might  never 
have  joined  America,  Yorktown 
would  have  told  a  different  story  and 
the  Revolution  might  have  failed. 

He  loved  glory  inordinately  but  he 
was  always  totally  unable  to  seize 
power  for  himself;  he  was  married  to 
Adrienne  de  Noailles  but  Liberty  was 
his  mistress,  no  other  woman  ever 
swayed  him.  He  fathered  •  the 
French  Revolution  and  could  not  con- 
trol his  offspring.  He  was  the  only 
Frenchman  completely  understand- 
able to  modern  Anglo-Saxons.  Be- 
uause  of  his  passion  for  ordered  lib- 
erty, both  sides  in  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  hated  him.  Na- 
poleon, speaking  of  the  Royalists' 
dislike  for  Lafayette,  said,  "I  should 
not  have  believed  that  human  hatred 
could  go  so  far."  Because  of  Lafa- 
yette's moderation,  the  Jacobin  radi- 
cal ordered  his  arrest,  dead  or  alive, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Terror  and  he 
escaped  only  by  fleeing  with  his  offic- 
ers into  Belgium,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Allies  and  thrown  into 
prison  at  Olmutz  for  five  years. 

His  wife  was  imprisoned  for  fifty 
days  at  Plessis  that  famous  Parisian 
prison  which  held  hundreds  of  the 
noblest  born  of  France,  and  saw  her 
friends  and  relatives  depart  to  the 
scaffold  in  lots  of  twenty  in  the  tum- 
brils day  after  day.  The  death  of 
Robespierre  on  the  scaffold,  ending 
the  Terror,  saved  her.  Released  she 
fled  to  Germany  and  joined  Lafayette 
in  his  prison,  after  begging  permis- 
sion from  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
While  they  starved  in  prison,  France 
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confiscated  Lafayette's  fortune. 
Washington  wrote  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  Allies  begging  for  his 
friend's  release. 

Napoleon  himself  finally  secured 
Lafayette's  freedom,  by  making  it  a 
condition  of  the  peace  of  1797  with 
Austria.  Back  in  France,  after  sev- 
en years,  Lafayette's  spirit  was  still 
unquenchable.  He  was  the  only 
Frenchman  who  dared  to  speak  his 
mind  about  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
tried  in  vain  to  win  him  over,  but  La- 
fayette stood  firm  against  any  despo- 
tism, even  Napoleon's;  so  that  finally 
no  one  dared  to  mention  Lafayette  in 
the  Emperor's  presence. 

Lafayette  himself  could  have  been 
dictator  of  France  on  two  occasions; 
at  the  start  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  1830  at  the  ascension  of 
Louis  Philippe.  His  principles,  in- 
terfered. He  fought  always  for 
those  principles,  only  to  see  them  be- 
trayed; by  Mirabeau,  Robespierre, 
the    Directory,    Bonaparte  and  Louis 


Philippe.  He  was  half  a  century 
ahead  of  his  timei  in  Europe. 

In  his  old  age  he  retired  to  the 
country,  precisely  as  Washington  had 
done.  He  died  holding  in  his  hand  a 
medallion  which  contained  a  lock  of 
his  wife's  hair.  To  the  end  he  re- 
mained possessed  of  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor. A  few  hours  before  he  died, 
the  Paris  papers  carried  premature 
headlines  of  his  death,  giving  wrong- 
ly the  name  of  an  attendant  doctor, 
naming  one  of  the  most  famous  phy- 
sicians in  France.  Lafayette  read 
the  story  whimsically.  "La  Gaz- 
ze.tte  de  Suisse  has  me  dead  already," 
he  said  with  a  smile  to  his  family 
physician.  "And  to  make  me  die  ac- 
cordnig  to  all  the  formalities,  they 
have  consulted  a  celebrated  doctor 
whom  I  hardly  know!" 

He  was  seventy-seven  at  death.  He 
lies  buried  in  Picpus  Cemetery,  in 
earth  brought  to  France  from  Bun- 
ker Hill. 


THE  HILLS  AHEAD 

The  hills  ahead  look  hard  and  steep  and  high; 

Often  we  behold  them  with  a  sigh ; 
But  as  we  near  them,  level  grows  the  road. 

We  find  on  every  slope,  with  every  load, 
The  climb  is  not  so  steep,  the  top  so  far ; 

The  hills  ahead  look  harder  than  they  are. 

And  so  it  is  with  troubles,  though  they  seem  so  great 
That  men  complain,  and  fear,  and  hesitate; 

Less  difficult  the  journey,  than  we  dreamed, 
It  never  proved  as  hard  as  once  it  seemed ; 

There  never  comes  a  hill,  a  task,  a  day, 
But  as  we  near  it,  easier  the  way. 

— Selected. 
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THE  SACRIFICE 


By  Irene  S. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Whinnery."  With 
a  nod  to  the  postman,  John  Stanley 
took  the  letter  and  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket,  unread. 

As  he  started  briskly  down  the 
street,  there  were  greetings  from 
boys  all  along  the  way.  "Hey  there, 
John!"  "Helloa,  John,  see  you  later." 
Or  little  girls  would  call  more  shyly, 
"Good  morning,  John."  Or,  "Helloa, 
Mr.  Stanley."  And  John  answered 
in  kind.     He  knew  them  all. 

His  walk  led  him  to  the  play- 
ground, and  already  from  a  distance 
he  could  see  crowds  of  children  gath- 
ered there  waiting  for  swings  to  be 
unlocked,  teeters  to  be  set  up,  balls 
and  bats  released  from  their  lockers. 
And  it  was  with  pride  that  he  realiz- 
ed how  much  depended  on  him.  For 
the  playground  had  been  his  inspira- 
tion and  was  his  achievement. 

It  had  been  opened  two  years  ago, 
after  Billy's  fatal  accident.  Billy! 
Even  now  John  could  not  think  of 
him  without  his  throat  closing  on  a 
sob  and  his  eyes  burning  with  un- 
shed tears.  Ten-year-old  Billy,  run- 
ning into  the  road  to  pull  Simmie 
Barnes  from  under  the  wheels  of  a 
truck  and  then  struck  himself  by  the 
truck's  fender. 

The  children  of  Mayboro  had  al- 
ways played  in  the  streets.  Even 
though  green  fields  and  hills  were 
not  far  away,  the  easily  accessible 
streets  were  their  playground.  No 
one  had  given  it  any  thought,.  Until 
Billy's  death,  John  had  not  thought 
of   it    himself.        But   after    that,   he 
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had  started  thinking.  The  same 
thing  might  happen  to  others.  They 
were  no  more  immune  from  danger 
than  Simmie  and  Billy.  What  they 
needed  was  a  supervised  playground 
within  the  city's  bounds. 

John  had  been  a  freshman  in  col- 
lege that  year,  and  it  was  in  April 
the  accident  happened.  After  Bil- 
ly's death  he  had  changed  from  a 
carefree  boy,  to  a  man  grown.  For 
the  tragedy  had  also  been  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  his  invalid  mother's 
death.  The  day  he  and  his  sister 
Myrtle  returned  from  their  second 
trip  to  the  cemetery,  he  had  broach- 
ed the  subject  to  her. 

"If  the  children  of  Mayboro  had 
a  playground,  nothing  would  have 
happened  to  Billy  and  then  to  mo- 
ther," he  had  declared.  "I'm  going 
to  see  that  they  get  one." 

"You'll  have  a  hard  time  getting 
the  city  fathers  to  see  it  your  way," 
she  had  answered.  "The  children 
have  always  played  on  the  streets. 
And  there  are  fields  and  hills  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  where  they  could 
gather.  There  isn't  any  reason  they 
shouldn't,  you  know." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  John  replied  em- 
phatically. "Every  group  needs  a 
leader.  They  need  a  particular 
meeting  place.  And  that's  what  the 
children  in   this  town  shall  have." 

Myrtle  nodded  sadly.  She  was 
thinking  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Sim- 
mie Barnes — Simmie.  who  was  just 
a  waif  of  the  streets,  whose  environ- 
ment   and     upbringing     could     never 
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lead  him  to  anything  useful' or  wpi^th^ 
while  in  life — Billy  and  mother  would 
still  be  here.  But  she  did  nbt^meti- 
tS6ffher>  thoughts  to  John.  Perhaps! 
he  was  thinking  the  same  thing  and 
there  was  no  use  rubbing  salt  into  a 
raw  wound. 

"Well,  you  can  try  it,"  she  said  fi- 
nally. "But  I  doubt  if  you'll  get 
far.  The  city  budget  was  made  up 
long  ago  you  know,  and  if  it  means 
money,  why  there  just  won't  be  any 
for  other  than  the  most  necessary 
expenses." 

"This  is  a  necessary  expense," 
John  set  his  lips  tightly.  "I'll  see 
the  mayor  tomorrow." 

But  the  mayor  was  non-committal. 
If  the  citizens  could  see  it  John's 
way,  perhaps  something  might  be 
done  about  a  playground  another 
year;  but,  beside  the  upkeep  of  the 
grounds  themselves,  there  would  be 
the  necessity  of  a  director  or  lead- 
er, and  no  one  would  serve  without 
pay.  No,  the  mayor  could  see 
the  citizens  burdened  with  further 
taxation;  but  perhaps  private  citizens 
might  be  influenced  to  see  it  John's 
way. 

Not  to  be  too  easily  discouraged, 
John  interviewed  several  prominent 
men.  The  result  was  the  same.  Mon- 
ey was  tight.  It  would  take  a  good 
deal  not  only  for  grounds  and  equip- 
ment, but  for  upkeep  and  a  leader; 
and  Mayboro  was  a  small  town 
whose  citizens  were  mostly  of  the 
working  class. 

"I'll  give  my  services  as  leader 
free  of  charge,"  John  had  countered. 

"You're  young,  John.  It  would 
be  a  great  personal  sacrifice  and  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  you'd  tire  of  it.  Then 


|t  would  be  worse  than  not  having 
started  it  at  all.  Beside,  the  chil- 
dren have  fields  and  woods  free,  just 
on  the  outskirts  ofi^tbwn^1  The  an- 
swer was  invariably  the  same. 

Sick  at  heart,  John  had  tried  one 
more  citizen.  As  he  rang  Miss  Deb- 
orah Green's  bell  one  July  morning, 
he  felt  that  here  he  would  receive  at 
least  sympathy.  And  Miss  Deborah 
was  sympathetic.  But  she  shook  her 
head  slowly  when  the  subject  was 
further   discussed. 

"It  takes  money  for  such  a  thing, 
John,"  she  had  said.  "And  have  you 
thought  of  the  personal  sacrifice  you 
are  making?" 

"I've  thought  of  that,  Miss  Debo- 
rah." 

"Well,  here  is  what  I'll  do,"  she 
conceded.  "Of  course,  like  most  oth- 
er people,  I  haven't  what  I  once  had. 
But  for  every  twenty-five  dollars  you 
collect,  I'll  give  the  same  amount  up 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  And  you 
may  use  my  vacant  house  on  South 
Street  with  the  lot  of  course,  if  you 
like.  There  is  shade,  it's  central, 
and  the  cottage  could  be  utilized  for 
a  playhouse.  It  is  badly  in  need  of 
repairs,  but  perhaps  it  could  be  re- 
modeled sufficiently  for  your  pur- 
pose." 

With  new  hope,  John  set  about 
collecting  money  for  equipment.  Re- 
luctantly, but  finally,  the  men  he  had 
previously  interviewed,  donated  a 
few  dollars  each;  and  Miss  Deborah 
was  as  good  as  her  Word.  And  it 
was  a  happy  day  when  the  equip- 
ment arrived. 

Meanwhile,  with  help  from  boys  of 
the  vocational  departmjent  of  high 
school,  John  had  torn  out  the  interi- 
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or  of  the  cottage,  fashioned  several 
tables  and  benches,  and  made  such 
other  improvements  as  required  the 
least  expenditure.  Attics  had  pro- 
vided an  odd  assortment  of  chairs. 
The  swings,  teeters,  swing-bars  and 
other  equipment  were  soon  in  place, 
and  the  playground  was  opened  with 
little  ceremony. 

Each  day  from  nine  until  six 
o'clock,  John  was  there.  It  was 
hard  work.  But  it  was  worth  while. 
The  children  flocked  there,  their  hap- 
py shouts  attesting  their  pleasure. 
And  they  were  safe. 

The  third  summer  started  and  the 
playgrond  was  opened  upon  John's 
return  from  college.  The  next  year 
he  would  be  a  senior.  But  now  he 
and  Myrtle,  who  had  a  small  income 
derived  from  their  father's  estate, 
faced  an  unexpected  calamity.  A 
storage  warehouse,  whose  rent  rep- 
resented a  large  part  of  their  live- 
lihood, had  burned  early  in  April. 
Insurance  would  make  possible  iits 
rebuilding.  But  meantime  it  brought 
no  income;  and  it  was  part  of  this 
income  which  was  sending  John 
through  college. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  as  the 
playground  opened,  he  finally  pulled 
the  unopened  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  slit  the  envelope.  One  glance, 
and  his  heart  leaped.  Here  was  his 
chance.  For  it  was  an  offer  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  boys' 
camps  in  the  state.  Their  counsel- 
lor was  very  ill,  and  the  position  was 
his  if  he  would  take  it,  at  an  unusu- 
ally fine  salary. 

His  troubles  were  over.  He  could 
return  to  college  in  the  fall  and  be 
ready    to   face   the    world    when    and 


as  he  had  planned.  Someone  else 
could  look  aftr  the  playground.  His 
had  been  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the 
past  two  years.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  such  sacrifice  was  no 
longer  necessary.  His  eyes  glowed 
and  his  heart  beat  high  with  happi- 
ness. Then  a  shadow  fell  across  the 
bench  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  a 
a  voice  interrupted  his  thoughts.  He 
looked  up  to  see  Judge  Mansville,  of 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

"I    took   this   time    to    see   you    in 
person,  as  I  know  you're  pretty  well 
tied  up  here  each  day,"  he  said,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  John.     "I've  come 
about    Simmie    Barnes.     Does   he   ev- 
er come  out  here?" 
John  shook  his  head. 
"Well,   the   fact   is,    I've    shifted   a 
burden  to   your   shoulders.        Simmie 
and  his  gang  have  been  causing  con- 
siderable    trouble     lately.        Broken 
windows,    petty    thefts,    general    dis- 
order in  the   part  of  town   in  which 
they    live,    can    be    traced    to   their 
doors,  with  Simmie  as  ring  leader.  I 
don't   want  to   send   him   away.        It 
does    a   boy   no   good   to   my   way   of 
thinking.     And    I'm   hoping   there    is 
good    in    Simmie    if    he    has    half    a 
chance  for  it  to  be  brought  out.  He 
never  has  had,   you  know."       Judge 
Mansville     paused,     then     continued 
abruptly.     "So   I've  put  him  in  your 
daily  charge.     He's  to  come  out  here 
every  day,  subject  to  you  in  all  ways. 
Your  word  is  his  law.     He's  to  exe- 
cute   your   orders.     It's   not    an    easy 
job,  John  but  I  thought  it  might  be 
worth    while    trying.     I    won't    keep 
you   any  longer.     I   see  your  charges 
on  the  baseball  field  need  straighten- 
ing out." 
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He  was  gone  before  John  had  time 
to  say  a  word.  For  the  next  few 
minutes  he  was  busy  settling  a  dis- 
pute. When  he  had  time  really  to 
think,  he  turned,  to  find  himself  face 
to   face   with   Simmie   Barnes. 

His  first  feeling  was  almost  of 
aversion  as  he  looked  at  the  pale, 
pinched  face,  the  undernourished 
body.  But  with  an  effort,  he  con- 
quered it,  and  his  greeting,  "Oh,  hel- 
loa  there,  Simmie,"  held  a  note  of 
forced  cordiality.  But  his  heart  was 
like  lead.  Of  course,  he  couldn't  take 
such  a  responsibility.  Moreover,  it 
•would  mean  giving  up  the  wonderful 
opportunity  which  had  just  come  his 
-way,  the  opportunity  that  would 
mean  all  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing life  as  he  had  planned  or  accord- 
ing to  Simmie  Barnes.  And  Simmie 
had  already  been  the  cause  of  its 
partial  disruption.  No.  It  was  sac- 
xifice  enough  to  come  out  here  day 
after  day,  giving  his  time,  strength 
and  leadership  without  asking  more. 

Simmie  was  very  quiet.  He  fol- 
lowed John  about  like  a  shadow, 
avoiding  the  other  children  and  act- 
ing for  all  the  world  completely  out 
of  his  element.  Only  when  John 
spoke  to  him  did  his  somewhat  sul- 
len face  lighten.  At  noontime,  no- 
ticing that  he  made  no  move  to  leave 
the  playgroud,  John  shared  his 
lunch  and  the  boy  ate  ravenously. 
John  noticed  then  how  ragged  he 
■was,  how  dirty  and  unkempt.  He 
■went  to  the  telephone  that  had  been 
installed  for  emergncies,  and  called 
Myrtle. 

"I'm  bringing  company  for  supper 
tonight,  Sis,"  he  said  succinctly. 
"Quantity  will  count  more  than  qual- 


ity." And  hung  up  hurriedly.  Bet- 
ter for  her  to  face  the  guest  unknow- 
ing. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  last  swing  lock- 
ed and  everything  in  order  for  the 
night,  he  turned  to  Simmie. 

"You're  coming  up  to  the  house 
with  me  for  supper,  old  man,"  he 
said  genially.  An  indescribable  ex- 
pression crossed  the  thin  face. 

"I'll  go  anywhere  you  say,  Mr. 
Stanley,"  he  declared. 

Myrtle's  first  reaction  when  he  ap- 
peared with  John  was  almost  of 
loathing.  How  could  John?  How 
could  he  bring  Simmie  Barnes  to 
this  house?  Then  she  remembered 
One.  who  had  washed  the  feet  of  His 
guests  and  her  smile  was  sweet  as, 
after  the  two  boys  had  washed,  she 
led  the  way  to  the  table. 

Again  Simmie  ate  as  though  half 
starved,  though  evidently  he  tried  to 
curb  his  appetite,  and  as  her  eyes 
met  John's  she  nodded  understand- 
ing^. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  John  fol- 
lowed his  sister  to  the  kitchen. 

"Myrtle,"  he  said  quietly,  "this 
will  be  hard  for  you,  I  know.  But 
that  child  has  been  placed  in  my 
care.  And  while  I'm  not — "  He  did 
not  finish.  There  had  been  no  time 
yet  to  read  her  the  wonderful  let- 
ter. "I  started  to  say,  there  are 
those  things  of  Billy's.  Simmie  is 
small  for  his  age.  Don't  you  think?" 

Myrtle's  lip  quivered,  but  she 
nodded  bravely. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  had  thought  of 
the  same  thing.  I'm  sure  Billy  would 
want  him  to  have  them." 

A  half  hour  later,  a  new  Simmie 
emerged   from   the   bathroom.        Per- 
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haps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  clean  and  whole  and  well  fed", 
all  at  once.     He  faced  John. 

"I  can't  say  notbin',"  he  stammer- 
ed. "Only,  if  you  and  Miss  Myrtle 
hated  me,  I  wouldn't  blame  you." 
Then  he  was  gone. 

John  reached  into  his  pocket  for 
the  letter.  It  was  not  there.  He 
must  have  dropped  it  on  the  play- 
ground. Well,  no  matter.  By  now 
it  was  doubtless  destroyed.  But  when 
Myrtle  had  finished  the  dishes,  he 
told  her  about  it.  Yet  somehow,  the 
first  glamor  had  evaporated.  When 
he  finished,  Myrtle  was  silent  for 
some  time.     At  last  she  asked: 

"Do  you  really  want  to  take  that 
position,     John?     Will     it     mean     so 

much  to  you?" 

"It  will  mean  my  whole  future," 
he  returned  quickly.  "Everything  I 
have  worked  for  through  the  years." 

"Then  you  must  take  it.  Some- 
one else  can  be  found  to  take  over 
the  playground.  I  suppose  I  was 
thinking  of  Simmie.  At  first  I  al- 
most hated  him.  Then  I  pitied  him 
far  more  than  I  could  ever  hate.  But 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility for  you,  John.  You're  not  so 
old  yourself.  But  whatever  you  do 
will  be  all  right." 

John  was  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
Then  he  rose  abruptly. 

"I'll  send  a  dispatch  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  he  said.  "I  see  my  way 
very  clearly  just  now.  I'm  refusing 
the  offer." 

Day  after  day  the  heat  poured 
down  relentlessly.  Each  morning 
Simmie  was  at  the  playground. 
Gradually  the  other  children  accept- 
ed his  presence  and  accepted  him  as 


ah'  equal.  He  caused  no  trouble,  wa? 
never  noisy  or  quarrelsome.  Then 
one  morning  he  appeared  with  'Six. 
strange  boys.     . 

"This  is  my  gang,  Mr.  Stanley," 
he  explained.  "They  want  to  come 
here  like  I  do.  Can  they?  I'll  man- 
age 'em." 

"Of  course.  The  playground  is 
open  to  everyone,"  returned  John. 
But  he  looked  the  "gang"  over 
doubtfully.  However,  under  Sim- 
mie's  leadership  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  They,  no  more  than  he, 
caused  trouble  of  any  sort.  In  fact, 
John  often  thought  they  showed  a 
finer  sense  of  sportsmanship  than 
some  of  the  others. 

September  arrived.  In  a  few  days 
now,  the  playground  would  be  closed. 
John  had  been  looking  about  for 
something  to  do  during  the  winter 
months,  but  so  far  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  Simmie  was  still 
his  shadow,  and  it  seemed  to  John 
that  something  was  troubling  him.  If 
it  was,  he  did  not  mention  it.  But 
one  day  he  sat  beside  John  on  one 
of  the  benches  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  older  boy's  knee. 

"Mr.  Stanley,"  he  said.  "I  never 
knew  there  was  folks  like  you  until 
you  showed  me.  Some  day  I  want 
to  run  a  playground  for  poor  kids 
that  ain't  had  a  chance,  like  me  and 
my  gang.  You  see,  we  never  know- 
ed  some  things,  honest,  we  didn't. 
But  now,  we  all  want  to  be  like  you." 
John  was  deeply  moved. 
"Not  like  me,  Simmie,"  he  said- 
"There's  Someone  else  you  must  learn 
to  follow.  It  takes  a  lot  of  good 
sportsmanship,  but  its  gets  you  plac- 
es.    If  you'll  come  to  church  with  me 
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tomorrow    morning,    you'll    find    out 
more  about  Him." 

,  And  so  it  was  that  Simmie  and 
his  gang  attended  church  together 
for  the  first  time.  When  it  was  ov- 
er, John  found  a  teacher,  manly  and 
understanding,  with  whom  they  could 
be  placed  in  Sunday  school.  He  had 
never  felt  so  happy.  He  had  no  job, 
no  prospects,  no  way  of  getting  back 
to  college;  but  when  he  thought  of 
that  group  of  boys,  his  heart  sang. 

Two  more  days  of  playground 
work.  John  was  out  of  bed  with  a 
bounce,  for  there  was  plenty  to  do 
these  last  few  hours.  But  before  he 
was  dressed,  Myrtle  called  him  to  the 
telephone.  He  took  the  receiver  with 
inward  trembling.  Had  something 
gone  wrong?  Had  Simmie  and  his 
gang  been  up  to  any  of  their  old 
ways?  But  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  was  reassuring. 

"This  is  the  mayor,  John.  Can 
you  stop  in  on  your  way  downtown? 
Nothing  to  be  upset  about.  I  just 
want  to  see  you." 

John  could  and  did.  The  mayor 
greeted  him  cordially. 

"John,"  he  said,  "you  planted  bet- 
ter than  you  knew  when  you  started 
that  playground.  Maybe  lit  wasn't 
quite  fair,  but  Simmie  Barnes — well 
Simmie  opened  our  eyes  to  things  as 
no  one  else  might  have  done. 

"You  see,  he  found  a  letter  of 
your  his  first  day  with  you.  It  was 
not  in  Simmie's  code  at  that  time  to 
retrun  it  to  you,  especially  after  he 
had  read  the  contents.  For  he  be- 
lieved, if  you  couldn't  find  the  letter, 
you  couldn't  answer  it.     And  he  did 


not  mean  you  should.  He  wanted 
you  just  where  you  were.  But  after 
being  with  you  a  while,  his  code 
changed.  His  conscience  troubled 
him.  So  he  went  to  Judge  Mansville, 
who  sent  him  to  me.  I  have  the  let- 
ter. Call  it  dishonorable  on  our 
part  to  have  read  it.  We  needed  to 
read  it.  We  know  now  what  you 
have  done — what  you  have  been  do- 
ing. What  is  more,  we  have  let  the 
citizens  of  Mayboro  know.  So  in 
slight — very  slight — appreciation  of 
your  hard  work  and  personal  sacri- 
fice, they  have  asked  me  to  give  you 
this." 

He  held  out  a  check.  The  figures 
danced  before  John's  eyes.  One 
thousand  dollars.  It  couldn't  be  true. 
He  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  into 
those  of  the  mayor. 

"If  you  refuse,"  said  that  official, 
"you  will  inflict  a  deep  and  undying 
hurt  to  all  these  townspeople  who 
have  learned  to  appreciate  you 
through  what  you  have  accomplished. 
You'll  accept  it?" 

John  nodded. 

"But,  your  honor,"  he  said,  "it 
was  not  all  sacrifice.  When  you  see 
something  grow  under  your  hands, 
the  sense  of  sacrifice  is  lost  in  the 
happiness  you  gain."  A  moment's 
pause.  "I  can  never  thank  every- 
body for  this." 

The  mayor  cleared  his  throat.  His 
eyes  were  misty. 

"No  thanks,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"Money  is  cheap  return  for  such 
service  as  yours  and  also  for  the 
making  of  good  citizens — like  Sim- 
mie Barnes  and  his  gang." 
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NEW  USES  FOR  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  Eugene 

Aerial  photography  is  the  newest 
branch  of  geology,  but  already  it  is 
proving  very  valuable  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Taking  photographs  from  a 
great  heights  to  show  the  locations  of 
enemy  fortifications  and  strategic 
points  was  practised  to  some  extent 
during  the  World  War.  Since  that 
time,  numerous  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  apparatus  used 
which  allow  the  finished  pictures  to 
convey  more  information.;  Special 
light  niters  fitted  onto  the  lenses 
bring  out  the  different  types  of 
vegetation  grownig  on  the  ground  be- 
low. Cabins  which  are  insulated 
against  exereme:  cold  have  been  per- 
fected, since  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  airplane  fiies  at 
a  constant  height  and  a  high  altitude. 
Modern  optical  machines  are  also 
being  used  so  the  pictures  which  have 
been  taken  from  different  angles  and 
altitudes  can  be  corrected  and  made 
to  conform  to  a  centain  scale.  Other 
devices  cause  the  flat  photograph  to 
stand  out  in  relief,  and  so  give  a 
three    dimensional    appearance. 

Archaeologists  were  the  first  scien- 
tists to  make  use  of  aerial  photo- 
graph to  any  great  extent.  To  Ma- 
jor Crawford,  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  goes  the  credit  for  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  archaeo- 
logists. In  1920  he  took  a  number  of 
photographs  from  his  plane  which  re- 
vealed the  outlines  of  some  old  Ro- 
man forts  and  earthworks  which  had 
never  been  noticed  before.  The  ex- 
planation  of  what  seems   like   photo- 


W.  Nelson 

graphic  magic  lies  in  the  fact  that 
where  the  Romans  dug  their  trenches, 
the  disturbed  subsoil — even  after  all 
these  centuries — is  moister  than  the 
untouched  ground  and  the  plants 
growing  there  are  fed  differently. 
This  causes  the  crops  to  trace  the 
out'ines  of  the  forts  in  lines  of  darker 
green.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  this 
difference  from  the  ground,  but  quite 
easy  to  visualize  as  given  on  an 
aerial  photograph. 

Since  that  time,  aerial  photography 
has  saved  archaeologists  untold  hours 
of  arduous  labor  in  mapping  out  the 
sites  of  ruined  cities.  Sometimes, 
when  the  work  covers  a  large  area, 
numerous  small  photographs  are 
taken  and  then  fitted  together  like 
a  mosaic  or  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  This 
method  has  been  employed  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  the  Near 
East.  Lindbergh  photographed  a 
number  of  Pueblo  Indian  ruins,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  do  the  same 
thing  while  flying  over  the  deserted 
stone  cities  which  the  Mayas  built 
in  Central  America,  lie  found  that 
the  dense  jungle  there  made  the  work 
impossible.  However,  maps  showing 
a  system  of  irrigation  canals  hun- 
dreds of  miles  long  which  Indians 
dug  in  Arizona  some  eight  hundred 
years  ago  have  been  photographed. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  of  South 
America,  aerial  photography  has 
been  invaluable.  By  means  of  it,  a 
mosaic  map  of  the  great  Inca  city  of 
Chan  Chan  with  its  eleven  square 
miles  of  ruins,  a   panorama  view  of 
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the  Great  Wall  of  Peru  as  it'  winds 
and  twists  over  mountains  and 
through  rivers  for  forty  miles,  and 
views  of  the  terraced  slopes  where 
Incas  raised  their  crops  have  been 
obtained.  This  material  could  have 
been  gotten  in  no  other  manner. 

The  ability  of  aerial  photographs 
to  reveal  what  can  not  be  seen  from 
the  ground  has  made  it  possible  to 
detect  mineral  desposits  by  this 
means.  For  instance,  certain  copper 
compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water 
are  poisonous  to  plants.  Therefore, 
one  indication  of  copper  ore  desposits 
is  a  formation  devoid  of  vegetation. 
The  various  ores  always  occur  in 
geological  formations  peculiar  to 
that  ore,  and  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish these  formations  from  one 
another  by  aerial  photographs. 

The  site  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Lake 
was  carefully  mapped  geologically  by 
air  photographs.  This  was  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  any  changes 
which  might  occur  in  the  features  of 
the  land  after  the  immense  weight 
of  water  forming  the  lake  had  settled 
itself  into  its  new  basin.  Because 
of  the     extreme     roughness   of     the 


country  surrounding  this  project,  a 
surface  expedition  would  have  been 
severely  handicapped  in  making  a 
competent  survey,  and  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  do  it  on  foot,  the 
ether  advantages  of  the  airplane 
method  would  have  caused  its  use 
anyway. 

Mapping  of  the  entire  Navajo 
Indian  reservation  in  Northern  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  was  accom- 
plished in  this  manner.  Another  use 
was  recently  discovered  by  the  Feder- 
al Commission  for  studying  soil 
erosion  and  flood  control.  In  this 
work,  aerial  photography  was  em- 
ployed on  a  large  scale. 

All  these  new  uses  for  aerial 
photography  just  give  us  a  hint  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  this  in- 
fant branch  of  science  in  the  future. 
With  the  improvements  in  cameras, 
lenses,  and  technique  which  will 
come  in  time,  as  well  as  with  more 
wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  this  work, 
much  valuable  data  should  be  added 
to  what  we  already  know  about 
archaeology,  geology,  mining,  and 
other  kindred  subjects. 


Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  noth- 
ing but  our  country.  And,  by- the  blessing  of  God,  may  that 
country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace  and  liberty  up- 
on which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever, 

— Daniel  Webster. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Although  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  rain  for  several  months  past, 
local  showers  coming  last  Wednes- 
day were  very  welcome.  The  ground 
had  been  packed  by  previous  hard 
rains,  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  plow  successfully. 

—0— 

Last  year  we  were  completely  de- 
prived of  fruit  from  our  orchards  on 
account  of  the  severe  hail  storm 
which  visited  this  section  on  March 
25th.  At  the  present  time  it  looks 
as  if  the  fruit  crop  will  be  curtailed 
considerably  by  cold  weather  and 
late  heavy  frosts,  but  will  not  be  a 
total  loss. 

— 0— 

Two  of  our  paroled  boys,  Paul 
Huffman  and  Cleatus  Daugherty, 
called  on  friends  at  the  School  last 
Tuesday.  Both  boys  are  employed  in 
a  cotton  mill  at  Landis  and  report 
that  they  are  getting  along  nicely. 
Paul  was  paroled  in  January,  1930, 
and  Cleatus  has  only  been  away 
from  the  institution  a  few  months. 


Adverse  weather  conditions  have 
delayed  starting  the  regular  schedule 
as  early  as  in  previous  years,  but  we 
hope  to  have  a  good  team  assembled 
for  the  opening  game  which  will  be 
played  in  about  two  weeks. 


A  committee  of  members  of  the 
Cabarrus  County  Grand  Jury,  now  in 
session  in  Concord,  visited  the  School 
last  Wednesday  afternoon.  After 
having  been  shown  through  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  institution, 
they  seemed  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on  here. 

Members  of  the  committee  were: 
L.  J.  Carter,  foreman,  Kannapolis; 
L.  M.  Gillon,  Jr.,  Kannapolis;  C.  A. 
Sides,  Concord;  H.  C.  McEachern, 
Mount  Pleasant;  D.  M.  McCombs, 
Kannapolis. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  these 
gentlemen  with  us  and  we  wish  to 
assure  them  a  most  hearty  welcome 
any  time  they  find  it  convenient  to 
visit  us  in  the  future. 

— 0— 


Viewing  the  athletic  field  from  the 
printing  office  windows  we  notice 
that  the  local  baseball  season  is  get- 
ting under  way.  The  diamond  has 
been  put  in  excellent  condition  and 
about  thirty  candidates  for  the  team 
have  been  working  out  daily. 


Miss  Georgiana  Bird,  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  Cloverdale 
School,  High  Point,  accompained  by 
a  group  of  members  of  the  Clover- 
dale  Parent  Teachers  Association, 
visited  The  Uplift  office  last  Wednes- 
day morning.  In  this  group  were: 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Edwards,  president;  Mrs. 
Paul  Wrenn,  vice-president;   Mrs.  R. 
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B.  Harrison,  secretary ;   and  .Mrs.  -JE!-.  ,- 
J.  Yow,  social  welfare  chairman.    ■ 

These  ladies  were  on  their  way  to 
Charlotte  to  attend  the  State  B.  T.  A. 
coJiyention,    where   they    participated^ 
in  the  "Mothers  Singers"  program  at 
the,  night  session. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  these 
good  ladies  call  on  us  and  trust  they 
will  make  another  visit  at  such  a 
time  as  will  be  convenient  for  them 
to  go  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  institution. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  agricultural  forces  have  planted 
more  than  12  acres  of  corn,  and  have 
completed  planting  about  125  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes.  Also  the  work  of 
laying  out  rows  for  the  planting  of 
watermelons  has  been  finished.  The 
cantaloupes  have  already  been  plant- 
ed. 

Most  people  speak  of  watermelon 
or  cantaloupe  "patches,'  but  at  the 
Training  School  we  use  the  term 
"fields,"  from  which  thousands  of  fine 
melons  are  raised  each  year,  provid- 
ing many  enjoyable  feasts  for  the 
boys. 

We  are  not  passing  out  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  location  of 
these  fields,  but  in  due  season  we 
hope,  to  be  able  to  share  an  abun- 
dance of  melons  with  our  friends 
from  time  to  time. 

Our  idea  of  the  meanest  person  in 
the.:  world  is  one  who  would  plunder 
these  fields  and  thus  deprive  our  boys 
of  0*;he  full  benefit  of.  all  the  melons 

raised.  0 x  ...  .-■:,.  .:  A  .7?  ,-'h' 

Ji  &ik    .-,..  'h.  ■  ■■-  ;.  -dor*  ,ctstN$  ins 


-  The  boys  wer^e- »  entertained  last 
Tuesday  night  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  group  of  boys  of  the  seventh, 
grade  of  Coltrane  ^rapmar  School, 
Concord.  This  entertainment  .con- 
sisted of  a  one-act  Irish  play,  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Innisv  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Those  taking  part  were:  John  K. 
Odell,  I.  Harding  Hughes,  Jr.,  W.  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  James  Boger,  Clyde 
Canupp,  Luther  (Bobo)  Boger, 
Charles  Ervin  and  Gerald  Utley. 

While  the  play  was  an  all-boy  cast, 
feminine  characters  were  very  clev- 
erly portrayed  by  the  Johnson,  Odell 
and  Boger  boys.  All  the  youngsters, 
taking  part  played  their  respective 
parts  well  and  their  efforts  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

Speaking  for  both  the  officials  and 
the  boys  of  the  School,  we  wish  to 
tender  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Mclnnis 
and  his  boys  for  bringing  us  this  de- 
lightful entertainment. 

— 0^- 

The  large  terracer  noted  in  these 
columns  last  week  has  been  perform- 
ing yeoman  service  for  the  past  few 
days.  To  see  that  huge  implement 
going  through  our  fields,  rolling  the 
dirt  right  and  left,  is  a  sight  to 
awaken  one's  admiration  of  power. 
It  travels  with  even  pace  over  gullies, 
smooth  land  or  wet,  swampy  land. 

The  152-aere  farm,  known  as  the 
Pharr  property,  recently  acquired  by 
the  School,  is  the  pJafce  where  thisi 
machine  was  utilized.  ■  ■More' terraces 
have  been  constructed  in  just  a  few, 
days  than  could  have  been  made  by' 
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all  the  Training  School  boys  and  im- 
plements in  months. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  witness- 
ed the  work  of  this  machine  and  were 
greatly  pleased  with  its  performance. 

We  are  informed  that  the  farmers 
of  Cabarrus  County  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
terracing  machinery,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  local  soil  erosion  as- 
sociation. After  viewing  the  work 
accomplished  at  the  School,  we  feel 
quite  sure  the  fields  of  the  county 
will  be  greatly  improved  within  the 
next  few  years. 

— 0— 

We  regret  that  notice  of  the  fine 
evening's  entertainment  given  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Training  School  by  the 
Men's  Bible  Class,  of  Rocky  Ridge 
M.  E.  Church,  did  not  appear  in 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Uplift,  as 
it  was  an  occasion  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. 

Some  time  ago  several  officers  of 
the  church  notified  the  authorities 
of  the  School  that  they  wished  to 
have  the  officers  as  their  guests 
around  the  festive  board,  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  services 
rendered  by  them  in  assisting  in  the 
completion  of  a  building  project  re- 
cently undertaken  by  the  class.  A 
little  later  formal  invitations  were 
issued  for  this  event — a  chicken  and 
noodle  supper — to  be  held  on  Satur- 
day evening,  April  11th,  at  seven 
o'clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  officers 
and  their  hosts  assembled  in  the  new 
community  house  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,    where    they    enjoyed    to    the 


fullest  extent  a  bountiful  helping  of 
chicken  and  noodles  with  accessories, 
such  as  olives,  pickles,  crackers  and 
coffee.  And  Were  those  noodles 
good?  Anyone  in  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  delicious  viands  pre- 
pared and  served  by  an  old  army 
mess  sergeant  and  his  corps  of  as- 
sitants,  should  ask  our  athletic  di- 
rector, who  held  his  original  place  at 
the  table  while  three  groups  were 
being  served.  We  didn't  blame  Tom 
the  least  bit,  our  only  regret  being; 
we  didn't  have  the  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  him. 

Following  the  supper  a  fine  spirit 
of  fellowship  was  evident  as  these 
men  gathered  around  the  stove  for  a 
friendly  chat,  all  present  agreeing' 
that  it  had  been  a  most  plesant  oc- 
casion. 

— 0— 

Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  School  last  Sunday.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  as  found  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  his 
talk  to  the  boys  he  cited  the  25th. 
verse,  "And  behold,  a  certain  lawyer 
stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying, 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life?" 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  stated  that 
in  a  very  simple  way  Jesus  answered 
a  question  much  discussed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  time.  Today  people  are 
asking  practically  the  same  question — 
"What  is  religion  " 

Religion,  said  the  speaker,  is  doing 
certain    things    that    God    commands. 
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Jesus  pointed  out  in  the  great  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  that  religion  is 
something  deep-rooted;  a  very  essen- 
tial thing  in  a  true  Christian's  life. 
Some  may  say  that  religion  is  simply 
a  ritualistic  form  of  worship  given  to 
us,  but  Jesus  says  we  should  not 
think  of  it  in  that  light. 

There  are  three  things  God  re- 
quires of  people,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Baum- 
garner.  He  commands  them  to  do 
justice;  practice  kindness;  and  walk 
humbly  with  Him. 

The  speaker  continued  by  saying 
that  faith  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  a  religious  life.  Many  peo- 
ple hold  religion  lightly — something 
to  pay  attention  to  just  occasionally. 
Others  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
God  out  of  religion  entirely. 

Another  most  important  thing  in 
the  Christian  life,  said  the  speaker, 
is  the  right  attitude  toward  religion 
— that  unseen  spirit  called  love. 
When  people  have  the  love  of  God  in 
their  hearts,  there  will  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  they  treat  each 
other. 

Unselfishness  is  another  phase  of 
the  Christian's  life,  and  that  means 
the  giving  of  ourselves  for  our  fellow 
men,  and  sharing  what  we  have  with 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  then  showed 
the  boys  the  picture,  "Praying 
Hands,"  painted  by  Oliver  Drehr, 
telling  them  the  story  of  the  sacrifice 


made  by  the  friend  of  the  artist's, 
and  how  this  act  of  kindness  was  the 
inspiration  which  prompted  him  to 
paint  this  picture. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is 
my  neighbor?"  the  speaker  stated 
that  if  we  believe  the  teachings  of 
-Jesus  we  must  agree  that  all  human 
beings  are  neighbors  and  that  a  feel- 
ing of  brotherly  love  should  go  out  to 
all  mankind.  We  always  have  op- 
portunities to  do  something  for  oth- 
ers, and  if  our  religion  means  any- 
thing to  us,  we  will  not  let  these  op- 
portunities pass  by  unheeded.  Know- 
ing that  we  are  His  children,  God 
would  have  us  use  the  things  he  has 
given  us  to  help  others.  As  we  think 
of  the  term  "neighbor,"  we  should 
not  only  think  of  the  person  who 
lives  next  door  or  just  across  the 
street,  but  our  thoughts  should  em- 
brace all  mankind.  Those  far  away 
are  just  as  human  as  we  are,  and  are 
just  as  worthy  of  our  assistance. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ner stated  that  people  of  today  need 
vision  and  faith.  The  world  needs 
those  who  can  go  out  and  do  things; 
those  who  are  always  seeking  how  to 
best  serve  God  and  help  their  fellow 
man.  When  we  have  lived  such  a 
life  we  will  have  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Master,  and  need  have  no 
fear  of  failing  to  attain  eternal  joy 
when  the  journey  through  life  is  end- 
ed. 


Opportunity  for  distinction  lies  in  doing  ordinary  things 
well  and  not  in  erratically  striving  to  perform  grandstand 
plays. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  April  19,  1936 


The  figure  proceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  nurtibetf.'0f 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(20)   Arthur    Boyette  20 
James  Causey  14 
William   Dillon  15 

(7)  Alden   Jones  19 
(10)   Craig  Mundy  16 

Edison  Martin 
Ray  Norman 
(6)   James  Wilhite  6 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Robert  Blevins  3 

(5)  William  Goodson  16 
John  Kellam  5 

(20)   Millard   Owenby  20 
Charles   Pepper  3 
James   Sims 

(2)  James  White  9 
Eugene  Whitt  16 
Junius  Yarborough  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 
John  Capps  10 
Virgil  Cecil  4 

(3)  Max  Lindsay  4 
Lemuel   Murphy  6 
Myron  Whitman  8 

(8)  Robert    Worthington  16 
Richard  Wrenn  13 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
James   Burns  3 
Paul  Cochran  3 
(2)   Julian  Gregory  3 

(6)  Robert    Maultsby  9 
Ellis   White  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 
Vernon  Bass  11 
Roland  Davis.  8 
Wayne  Fowler  7 
Mathis  Gaiirett  2 
Glenn  H&ymorei 
Lyle  Hooper  12., 


Ralph   Johnson  14 
Thomas   Little  13 
Thomas    Maness  4 
Wade  Melton  4 
Richard  Mills  10 
Robert   Mims  5 
Joseph    McPherson  13 
Frank    Raby  13 
Clyde  Reece  14 
Richard  Surinkle  11 
Thomas    Stephens  8 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Marvin   Adams  7 
Wiley   Crawford  2 
Connie   Dickens  10 

(2)  Perry   Russ  12 

COTTAGE   No.  6 
Talmage   Dautrey  ll 
(6)   Vernon    Hubbard  11 

(3)  Ray    Laramore  12 
George  Speer 
Howard   Todd  2 

(2)   George  Wilhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
James   Corn  8 
(2)   Fred   Dysen  5 
(6)   John  Elliott  15 

Emerson  Frazier  13 
James  Finley  8 
Harold  Gunter  5 

(2)  Caleb  Hill  19 
Houston    Howard  9 
Perry  Harvel  16 

-      James  Lyerly  4 

Kenneth   Messick  10 
Lewis  Parker  15 
Jack  Pyatt  4 

(3)  Percy  Sanford  4 
Paul  Saunders  9 

.•Lester  Warren  2 
Floyd    Watkins  3 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 
(14)  Lloyd  Banks  14 

(4)  Sam  Belk  11 

(3)  Howard  Griffin  3 

William  Jerrell 
(2)  Wilfred  Land  13 
(2)  Harvey  Ledford  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(5)  Eugene   Alexander  13 
J.  T.  Branch 

(2)  Theodore  Hodgson  12 
Jack  Livesay  3 

(5)   Thomas   McCarter  11 
Cleveland   Suggs  2 
S.  J.  Watkins  3 
Luther  Wilson  6 

COTTAGE  No  10 
Clyde  Adams  2 
James  Bell  7 
Ralph  Carver 

(3)  Floyd  Combs  7 
Robert  Ellis  11 
John  House  5 
Felix  Little  John 
James    Patterson  12 
William  Peedin  2 
Frank  Ramsey  2 
Carl  Speer 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
David  Hodge  12 
(3)  James  Hicks  9 
William  Kirk  6 
(3)  Julius  Lee  3 
(10)  James  Montford  14 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(8)   Earl  Atwood  18 

Alphus  Bowman  5 

Joseph  Cox  7 
(2)  Frank  Dickens  9 


(2) 
(3) 


(2) 


(6) 


(2)  Marvin   Edwards  3 
James  Elders  2 
Alfred  Holleman  11 
Basil  Johnson  11 

(9 J  Edward    Lockamy  16 

Warren  Latham 

Frank   Lewis  10 

(4)  June  Malone  7 
Glenn   O'Quinn  13 
Andrew   Powell  13 
Lonnie  Sloan  16 
William  Stevens  5 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Clarence   Douglas  2 

(4)  Warren  Medlin  12 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
James  Land  4 
Desmond  Truett 
Spurgeon  Dowless  2 
Glenn    Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(5)  Robert    Alexander  11 
(10)   Henry    Abernathy  13 

(7)  Earl   Chambers  13 

(10)  John  Caddell  18 

(6)  Montford    Glasgow  15 
(4)  George  Hill  11 

(3)  Clarence  King  10 

(2)  Marvin   Malcom  13 

(3)  George   McManus  15 
Walter  Mitchell  10 
Edward  Murray  2 

(2)   William  Moose  8 

(2)  Charles  Pennell  5 

(3)  Hansel  Pate  7 

(2)   Marshall    Scoggins  11 
(2)   Richard  Tysinger  2 
Winfred   Whitlock 
Richard  Wilder  11 


If  you're  inclined  to  shun  a  hill 
Or  lack  the  grit  to  make  a  start, 

You  can  at  least  hand  out  good  will 
To  him  who  dares  a  climber's  start. 

— Exchange. 


My  4'3i 
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COURAGE 


|         There's  the  courage  that  nerves  you  in  start- 

4  ing  to  climb 

x  The  mount  of  success  rising  sheer ; 

*         And  when  you've    slipped   back   there's    the 

¥  courage  sublime, 

%  That  keeps  you  from  shedding  a  tear. 

J         These  two  kinds  of  courage,  I  give  you  my 

fword, 
Are  worthy  of  tribute — but  then, 
You'll  not  reach  the  summit  unless  you've 
%  the  third — 

$  The  courage  to  try  it  again. 

* 
%  — Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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YOURSELF 

Your  greatest  enemy  is  yourself. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  much  maudlin,  self-pity,  and  to  blame  environment, 
heredity,  fate  and  your  fellow  creatures  for  the  evils  that  happen  to  you. 

No  real  calamity  ever  crushed  you  that  did  not  ener  the  door  that  you  un- 
locked yourself. 

All  Hell  could  not  make  you  despair,  except  yourself  joined  in.  Every  stone 
in  the  edifice  of  your  character  was  laid  by  your  own  hands,  Fate,  malicious 
people,  and  other  factors  can  threaten,  hurt,  and  wound  you;  nothing  and  no- 
body can  put  you  down  but  yourself. 

You  are  your  greatest  enemy  if  you  are  a  coward,  but  if  you  are  brave  you 
are  your  greatest  friend.  The  one  unquenchable  light  in  the  human  soul,  the 
one  unconquerable  force.  Only  when  you  love  yourself  rationally  are  you 
qualified  to  love  others  helpfully.  Only  when  you  revere  yourself  and  fear 
yourself  are  you  capable  of  reverence  and  fear  toward  God. 

Whether  you  be  a  convict  in  prison  or  a  bed-ridden  invalid  or  a  betrayed 
wife  or  a  victim  of  conspiracy  of  men  or  of  the  accidents  of  fate,  if  you  fall 
back  upon  yourself,  believe  in  yourself  and  are  loyal  to  yourself  you  will  sue? 
ceed.  Let  all  the  world  despise  you  it  makes  no  matter  as  long  as  you  do  not 
despise  yourself.  

What  ever  thei  past  may  have  been,  begin  now  to  stand  for  yourself,  your 
best  self,  the  high  and  great  self  that  you  hnow  you  are,  away  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  your  heart.  Stand !  Yield  not  an  inch.  Be  faithful  to  yourself.  And 
from  this  moment  things  will  change. — Dr.  Frank  Crane. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IS  THE  QUESTION? 

What  to  do  with  the  delinquents  of  the  country  is  the  most  ab- 
sorbing question  of  the  times.  It  is  one  that  cannot  be  dismissed 
so  easily,  because  the  child  of  today  is  the  adult  of  the  future — 
the  parents  of  the  future  generations. 

Just  lately  the  press  carried  a  story  of  a  youth,  Cecil  Barlow, 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  Spotsylvania  county,  Virginia,  who  held  up 
two  young  women,  welfare  workers,  who  had  helped  the  boy's  mo- 
ther, and  made  way  with  the  automobile.  It  was  a  bold  and  daring 
act  showing  the  basest  ingratitude  to  bite  the  hand  that  gave  bread. 
But  had  this  youth  ever  heard  denned  gratitude  and  ingratitude, 
or  any  of  the  other  nice  qualities  that  make  true  manhood? 

However,  the  youth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  trial  re- 
sulted in  a  sentence  of  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  judge 
suspended  the  prison  sentence  in  consideration  of  the  boy's  age, 
but  instead  exiled  the  youth  from  the  state  with  the  explicit  under- 
standing not  to  return  for  eight  years.  This  was  bad  philosophy 
for  no  child  sixteen  years  old  could  leave  a  home,  good  or  bad,  with- 
out suffering  from  home  sickness.  And  to  make  a  vagrant  of  a 
youngster  by  dumping  him  in  another  state  is  unfair  from  every 
angle. 

Despite  the  fact  his  grandfather  in  North  Carolina  sheltered  his 
grandson  the  inner  urge  to  see  his  old  home  and  old  chums  wag 
more  than  he  could  withstand.  Therefore,  he  slipped  home  disre- 
garding the  order  of  the  court,  not  realizing  the  consequences. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  his  return  home  the  county  officers 
routed  him  from  his  bed,  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  hardened  crimin- 
al. Again  a  trial  took  place.  This  time  the  same  judge  rebuked 
the  youngster  in  the  severest  terms,  saying,  "If  you  prefer  a  sen- 
tence in  prison  to  freedom  elsewhere  your  choice  is  granted." 

This  child  had  bad  inheritance  and  bad  environment.  His  father 
was  committed  to  federal  prison  soon  thereafter  for  illicit  manu- 
facture of  liquor.  Possibly  there  was  a  suggestion  from  father  to 
child  that  the  automobile  could  be  used  with  profit  in  his  infamous 
bootlegging  business. 

The  aftermath  of  the  story  is  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  this 
voung  man  will  return  to  society  obsessed  with  a  prison  sentence 
when  if  he  had  been  sent  to  a  reform  school  the  mistakes  of  youth 
would  have  been  wiped  out  and  not  emphasized  with  stripes  and 
confinement. 

Boastfully  we  affirm  that  there  are  many  jurists  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  would  have  never  sent  that  youth  to  the  pen.     In  fact 
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there  is  one  living  in  Concord,  Judge  John  M.  Oglesby,  who  would 
have  combed  the  state  for  a  safe  refuge  with  the  best  environment 
for  any  boy  of  the  tender  age  og  sixteen. 

*        *        *       *        *    r  ,#       $ 

A  REPRIMAND  TO  MOTORISTS 

Last  Sunday's  Charlotte  Observer  carried  a  timely  reprimand 
about  devasting  trees  and  shrubs  by  Sunday  pleasure  tourists.  The 
following  comment  from  the  pen  of  General  Mecklenburg  should 
take  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  nature  who  wish  to  con- 
serve the  beauties  of  the  forest : 

"Again  this  year,  as  in  years  past.  I  have  heard  complaints  that  motorists 
have  been  breaking,  ruining  and  destroying  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  along 
the  highways  and  byroads  in  some  localities,  in  order  to  get  flowers  to  take 
along  with  them.  Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  such  practices  mark  those 
guilty  as  being  selfish  and  thoughtless  of  the  pleasures  and  the  rights  of  other 
people  and  the  public  generally. 

"All  such  flowers  are  the  property  of  somebody,  and  others  than  the  owners 
have  no  more  right  to  take  them!  and  injure  the  (trees  on  which  they  grow 
than  to  go  into  one's  private  flower  garden  and  break  and  injure  flowering 
plants  and  take  away  the  flowers.  In  addition  the  roadside  flowers  are  in  a 
sense  the  possession  of  the  public  and  the  individual  has  no  right  to  deprive 
the  public  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Wild  flowers  along  the  highways  and 
roads  at  their  best,  this  year  and  subsequent  years." 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies  ought  not  to  indulge  in  vandalism  and  others  ought 
not  to  be  permited  to  do  so." 


THOMPSON  ORPHANAGE   BOYS  DISPLAY   HANDICRAFT. 

The  boys  of  Thompson  Orphanage  are  given  a  rare  opportunity 
to  display  a  variety  of  bird  housess  at  the  annual  flower  show  spon- 
sored by  the  Charlotte  Garden  Clubs,  May  8-9,  at  the  Auditorium, 
The  bird  houses  are  designed  and  built  by  the  Thompson  Orphan- 
age boys.  Prizes  are  offered  by  local  citizens,  the  rewards  are  made 
according  to  merit  and  given  without  any  strings  with  the  hope  of 
inspiring  the  boys  to  greater  achievements  in  their  handiwork. 

It  is  with  pleasure  to  recall  a  similar  exhibit  of  bird  houses  spon- 
sored by  the  Garden  Department,  Concord  Woman's  Club,  several 
years  back  with  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wagoner,  now  of  Washington  D.  C,  as 
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chairman.  The  exhibit  of  artistic  bird  houses,  designed  and  built 
by  local  boys,  had  a  most  artistic  setting  in  the  midst  of  the  early 
spring  flowers — dogwood  and  judas  tree  blossoms,  in  the  gymnasi- 
um room  of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  evening  was  one  of 
genuine  joy  and  pleasure  for  the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  grown- 
ups who  planned  the  program. 

It  is  lamentable  indeed  that  the  idea  of  developing  an  aesthe- 
tic taste  with  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  the  youth  of  our  commu- 
nity to  care  for  the  brilliant  plumaged  songsters  of  the  forest,  was 
not  perpetuated  by  the  membership  of  the  Woman's  Club. 

It  takes  a  dual  composition  to  do  anything,  a  starter  who  projects 
an  idea  and  the  sticker  who  puts  over  the  project.  These  are  the 
elements  of  human  nature  required — a  vision  and  the  will  to  do — if 
success  is  achieved  in  any  thing. 


THE  DOG. 

The  press  carries  another  story  of  the  faithfulness  of  a  dog,  a 
pet  police  dog,  for  his  master,  Dr.  D.  E.  Robertson,  who  was  en- 
trapped for  a  week  or  more  in  the  Moose  Rover  mine,  Nova  Scotia. 
With  the  watchfulness,  and  hope  that  surpassed  that  of  a  human 
being  this  dog  kept  his  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  emergency 
shaft,  awaiting  the  return  of  his  master  from  the  tomb  that  to 
mortal  man  seemed  nothing  short  of  death. 

The  love  of  a  dog  for  his  master  or  mistress,  let  it  be  a  child  or 
an  adult,  cannot  be  obliterated  by  neither  time,  misfortunes  nor 
any  of  the  ills  peculiar  to  mankind.  People  of  the  nearest  kin  may 
prove  untrue  to  one  another,  but  the  dog  of  the  animal  kingdon  pos- 
sesses a  love  for  master  that  surpasses  that  of  mankind.  This  is 
hard  to  understand  but  true  nevertheless. 


RADIOS  LIKE  HUMAN  BEINGS 

Radio  sets  are  very  much  like  human  beings  in  some  respects. 
They  often  do  unexpected  things.  At  times  they  are  not  at  their 
best.     Then,  again,  they  will  not  do  the  things  you  want  them  to 
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do,  when  you  want  them  to  do  it.  They  are  very  much  like  a  small 
child  in  that  respect,  They  are  often  muddled  and  mixed  and  you 
cannot  understand  a  word.  Frequently  they  will  flare  up  in  your 
face  and  refuse  to  act  decent.  They  will  soothe  you  with  their  fine 
performance,  and  then  grate  harshly  on  your  nerves. 

For  several  days  lately  the  radio  has  buzzed,  and  scratched,  and 
popped,  and  sputtered,  like  a  fire-works  spin  wheel  performing.  It 
put  us  more  in  mind  of  a  crab-canning  factory  than  any  thing  we've 
heard  lately. 

Some  time  ago  we  visited  one  of  these  crab  factories  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  there  we  heard  the  forerunner  of  the  radio  on  a  static 
rampage.  When  the  crabs  are  brought  in  in  the  morning  they  are 
dumped  into  a  large  barrel-like  contrivance,  that  swings  on  pivots, 
like  the  old-time  church,  to  give  the  crabs  a  good  mix-up.  When 
the  steam  is  turned  on  and  the  barrel  begins  to  turn,  you  never  in 
your  life  heard  such  scratching,  clawing,  and  scraping.  This  was 
kept  up  until  they  were  steamed  to  a  cloneness.  But  you  cannot 
steam  a  radio,  when  it  is  statically  inclined,  to  an  even  smooth  de- 
livery. No,  sir.  You  just  have  to  shut  it  off.  'Tis  a  pity  'tis 
true. 


WHAT  LIFE  INSURANCE  DOES 

Do  you  want  to  provide  security  for  your  dependents  in  case  of 
your   death?     Life   insurance   will   do   it   for  you — certainly   and 

safely. 

Do  you  want  to  assure  yourself  of  economic  independence  in  old 
age  ?     Life  insurance  will  do  that  also. 

Do  you  want  to  create  a  fund  for  educating  your  children for 

building  an  estate — for  guarding  against  business  reverses  ?  Life 
insurance  will  do  all  these. 

Life  insurance,  in  brief,  offers  a  100  per  cent  complete  protec- 
tion and  investment  service — as  millions  of  foresighted  citizens 
have  discovered  to  their  advantage. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Still  Have  Weather 

"If  wars  should  cease,  and  gang- 
sters should 

Live  only  on  honest  resources, 
If  movie  stars  should  marry  once 

And  then  get  no  divorces; 
If  politicians    great    and     small 

Should  suddenly  refuse 
To  spend  our  money  or  to  talk — 

What  would  we  do  for  news?" 

— 0— 

Many  men  have  checkered  careers. 
But  that  is  no  sign  that  they  have 
played,  or  are  playing,  on  the  square. 
— 0— 

From  time  immemorial  women  have 
been  considered  the  weaker  sex.  In 
these  latter  days  man  is  the  meeker 
sex. 

— 0— 

Many  of  the  candidential  "booms" 
are  going  to  explode  like  boombs 
next  November.  And  they'll  wonder 
what  they  ran  for. 

— 0— 

There  are  many  men,  who  have  no 
desire  to  work  at  a  regular  job,  who 
spend  their  time  in  paying  for  their 
automobiles. 

— o — 

It    may   be    possible   that    woman's 
penchant     for     ribbon,     of     various 
colors,  may  come  from  the  fact  that 
she  was  created  from  a  rib-bone. 
— 0— 

Business  is  in  the  trenches.  In 
the  face  of  continued  bombardment 
with  high  explosive  legislative  shells, 
along  with  the  political  poisonings  of 
exaggeration,  mistatement,  and  half- 
truths,  is  it  any  wonder  that  business 


is  not  expanding,  investing  money, 
and  employing  labor  in  a  normal 
manner? 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a 
subscription  to  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine in  a  home  where  the  husband 
and  the  wife  think  they  know  every- 
thing. 

— o — 

They  call  this  "the  land  of  the 
free."  About  the  only  thing  I  know 
of  that  is  free,  is  the  air  we  breathe. 
If  the  politicians  could  tax  that  they 
would  do  it. 

— 0— 

A  newspaper  says,  "Flood  control 
always  takes  a  lot  of  money."  That's 
also  what  a  husband  told  me  when 
his  wife  began  to  cry  for  what  she 
wanted. 

— 0— 

The  Publishers'  Auxiliary,  in  its 
newspaper  news,  under  the  head  of 
Massachusetts,  says:  "The  Town- 
send  Times  issued  an  interesting 
FLOOR  special  during  the  flood 
period."  While  that  was  a  slip  of 
the  type,  but  what  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  a  floor  in  time  of  a 
flood. 

Mistakes  of  judgment  do  occur,  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  New  York  noted 
restaurants  which  specializes  in  ex- 
ceptional delicacies.  A  hopeful  cus- 
tomer, fearing  the  supply  may  have 
been  exhausted,  asked  the  waitress, 
"Do  you  have  frog  legs?"  Her  re- 
ply   was,    "No,    sir — It's    a    touch    of 
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Spring    rheumatism    makes    me   walk 
this  way."     While  the  waitress  mis- 
took  the   meaning  of   the   customer's 
remark,  still  the  duck  waddle  is  in- 
digenous    to     New     York — just     like 
Wall    Street,   Tammany,   and   Broad- 
way  Hill-Billy    radio    music — all    are 
endured  because  they  can't  be  cured. 
There  is  no  escaping  them. 
— o — 
Roosevelt's    "brain   trust"   was   the 
butt  of  many  a  joke,  but  it  is  not  as 
funny  as  Republican  National  Chair- 
man  Fletcher's  flock  of  intellectuals. 
One    member   of    the    new    G.    O.    P. 
"brain  trust"  actually  did  not  know 
that   Senator     Millard     Tydings,     of 
Maryland,  a  former  critic  of  the  New 
Deal  but  now  wholehea?:tedly  for  the 
President's  re-election,  is  a  Democrat. 
He   suggested   to      an   old-line   G.   O. 
P'er  that  Tydings  be  primed  to  make 
an  anti-Roossevelt  speech. 
— 0— 
May  Morning!     Among  the  chang- 
ing  months    May   is   confessed   to   be 
the  sweetest  and  in  the  fairest  colors 
dressed.     Nature's    ready    pencil    has 
painted    the       landscape    in    thrilling 
hues,  as  if  it  were  rainbow  showers, 
that  turned   to   blossoms,   and   sowed 
the  earth  with  new  beauty.  May  has 
come  to  love  and  cheer  us — to  make 
the  path  of  June  more  beautiful.  May 
is  the  majestic  holiday  of  the  months. 
There   is   newer  life  in   every  breeze 
that  fans     the     trees     and     flowers. 
Woods    and    groves,    hills    and    dales 
doth  boast  of  the  blessings  of  May. 
The  earth,  always  avaricious  in  win- 
ter, finds  that  when   May  ccmes   ^he 
gives  with  great  prodigality,  and  all 
things   smile    with    rapture    delicious. 
As   Milton  hath     said:     "We     salute 


thee   with   our  early   song,   and  wel- 
come thee,  and  wish  thee  long." 
— 0— 
The  people  who  inhabit  this  mun- 
dane sphere  are  a  queer  mixture  of 
courage    and   cowardice,    of    strength 
and  weakness.  How  marvelously  peo- 
ple do  rise  to  great  occasions  and  at 
times    perform    miracles    of    valor.  I 
have  been  reading  the  tragic  accounts 
of   disasters   which  have   occurred   in 
different  parts   of     our     country     of 
late — floods,   fires,  tornadoes,  wrecks, 
and   various   other   accidents.     Every 
occasion  had  its  heroes,  men  and  wo- 
men, who  have  far  exceeded  anything 
which  they  ever  imagined  themselves 
capable      of.     Small     matters     often 
seen    to    trouble    somje    people    more 
than  great   ones.     Small   worries  ac- 
cumulate like  a  cloud  of  gnats  which 
trouble    us    in    the    daytime    and    dis- 
turb our  sleep  at  night.     The  larger 
number   of  these   worries   are   imagi- 
nary.    I    have    seen,    in    my    lifetime, 
a  great  many  people  sick  with  worry 
about  things  which  never  happened. 
— 0— 
Last  week  the  city  of  Durham  had 
the    honor,    and    the    pleasure,   to   be 
host  to  between  twelve   and  thirteen 
hundred    women,    delegates    and    visi- 
tors,— the     flower  and     the  buds     of 
North   Carolina.     They  were  the  wo- 
men's   Auxiliary    of    the    Diocese    of 
North     Carolina      (Episcopal) — some 
250  in  number,     and     the     Women's 
Missionary     Society,     of     the     North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  about 
one  thousand.     These  ladies,  in  their 
several  spheres,     have     accomplished 
outstanding  missionary  work,  both  at 
home     and     abroad — setting     a     con- 
crete example  for  men  to  follow  and 
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exCel — if  they     can.     They     are     the  cheering    laughter,    like    silver    bells, 

right  arm  of  the  various  churches  in  bringing    showers    of    sunshine    over 

religious   work.     They     were     joyous  the  darkness  of  the  wood  in  which  we 

and   happy    in   their    fellowships    and  men    are     wont     to     travel.     Ladies, 

sessions.     Blessings        rested        upon  come   again;    and  tell  us  more   about 

their  endeavors:     In  their  social  mo-  the  good  work  you   are  doing! 
ments  there  was  joy,  and  the  ring  of 


MARRIAGE  COURSE  IN  COLLEGE 

(Selected) 


An  elective  course  in  marriage  has 
been  instituted  at  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty as  the  result  of  a  petition  signed 
by  613  students.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted as  a  course  of  lectures  on  Fri- 
day afternoons.  Five  faculty  mem- 
bers are  giving  the  lectures  and  lead- 
ing in  the  discussions  while  a  nation- 
ally known  authority  will  speak  on 
April  24. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
course  is  indicated  in  an  editorial 
printed  by  The  Daily  Orange,  stu- 
dent newspaper,  which  says: 

"Syracuse's  new  marriage  course 
is  as  broad  and  inclusive  as  its  back- 
ers had  hoped  it  would  be.  Extend- 
ing into  the  fields  of  psychology,  bio- 
logy, sociology,  home  economics  and 
religion,  it  attacks  a  different  prob- 
lem from  the  most  varied  angles, 
giving  those  who  take  it  a  general, 
broad  view  of  that  with  which  they 
will  be  confronted  in  the  years 
ahead. 

"When  seven  lectures  prohibit  the 
course's  being  by  any  means  com- 
plete or  scientific,  the  survey  will  be 
such  that  ignorance  of  the  factors 
that  make  marriages  happy  or  dismal 
may  be  overcome   to  a  large   extent. 


The  course  is  now  an  experiment;  by 
next  year,  according  to  Dean  William 
H.  Powers,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  arranged  it,  the  course  should 
be  well  worked  out,  specific  and 
thorough. 

"That  the  course  can  be  extremely 
valuable  is  little  doubted.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  divorces  and  un- 
happy marriages  prove  that  some 
sort  of  pre-marital  instruction  is 
necessary  so  that  too  many  people 
don't  blindly  grope  their  way  through 
the  most  important  venture  of  their 
lives.  Some  say  the  increased  tempo 
of  the  modern  world  is  responsible 
for  the  breaking  up  of  home  life; 
some  attribute  it  just  to  general  ig- 
norance. Nevertheless,  it  is  general- 
ly believed  that  education  can  reduce 
the  apparent  irreverence  for  mar- 
riage. 

"The  significant  fact  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  course,  however,  is 
that  it  comes  as  a  result  of  petitions 
signed  by  613  students  asking  for  it. 
The  faculty  has  given  the  students 
what  they  wanted,  realizing  the  val- 
ue of  education  along  lines  the  Vic- 
torian  era    thought    unmentionable." 
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HEROES  OF  PEACE 


(The 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
boy  living  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
who,  after  school  hours  each  day, 
hurried  away  to  his  work  as  a  cashier 
in  a  New  York  market.  He  did  this 
from  the  time  that  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  since  his  parents  needed 
money  and  he  wanted  to  help  them. 
He  was  a  cheerful,  good  natured  lad, 
and  although  he  had  to  work  each 
evening  and  on  Saturdays  while  his 
chums  were  playing  games  he  did 
not  grouch  or  feel  sorry  for  himseli. 
"My  parents  need  the  money,"  he 
said,  "and  I  need  the  education."  In 
this  way  George  Washington  Geo- 
thals  supported  himself  while  at 
school. 

Still  working  of  an  evening,  he  en- 
tered college  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  the  long  hours  of  study 
and  work  wore  on  his  health  and  he 
had  to  give  up.  In  1876.  when  he  was 
eighteen,  he  entered  West  Point 
Academy  and  studied  army  engineer- 
ing. From  the  beginning  he  was  a 
popular  student  and,  before  gradua- 
tion, was  elected  president  of  his 
class.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  and 
never  thought  himself  above  doing 
anything  other  than  what  his  in- 
structors asked.  "I  came  here  to 
learn,"  he  used  to  say. 

His  willingness  to  work  and  his 
efficiency  brought  him  to  attention  of 
William  Howard  Taft,,  who  was  at 
that  time  Secretary  of  War.  In  1905 
Taft  found  it  necessary  to  inspect 
the  work  being  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal   and   to   make   plans   for  forti- 


Target) 

fying   it.     He   took    George   W.  Geo- 

thals — who  by  this     time     had  been 

promoted  to     a     major — along  with 
with. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  which  had  ever  been  attempted, 
but  could  it  be  successfully  carried 
out?  There  were  many  capable  and 
experienced  men  who  said  frankly 
that  it  could  be  done.  The  great 
French  engineer,  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  had 
undertaken  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  had  been  spent 
the  work  had  scarcely  been  begun, 
and  De  Lesseps,  broken-hearted,  was 
compelled  to  give  up.  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  both  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
Goethals  to  believe  that  he  could  suc- 
ceed where  others  had  not.  "But  the 
.only  way  he  can  do  it,"  said  Roose- 
velt, "is  by  taking  full  management 
and  staying  at  the  canal  all  the 
time.' 

So  in  1907  Goethals  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  if  he  could  suc- 
ceed where  others  had  failed.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  tack- 
led one  of  the  hardest  jobs  that  any 
man  ever  undertook.  In  the  first 
place  the  climate  was  a  serious  hand- 
icap. There  was  a  lack  of  proper 
sanitation  facilities,  and  hundreds 
of  workmen  died.  A  passage  nine 
miles  long  had  to  be  made  through 
the    mountian    rock    at    what   is    now 
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called  the  "Culebra  Cut/'  The  rock 
offered  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
great  army  of  workmen,  who,  armed 
with  huge  drills  and  picks,  swarmed 
around  the  rocks  carving  a  way 
through  the  mountain.  Day  after 
day  for  months  and  even  years  tre- 
mendous explosions  of  dyamite  were 
necessary  to  split  rocks,  asunder;  then 
after  each  explosion,  tons  of  earth 
had  to  be  shoveled  away.  "We  have 
to  fight  against  nature,"  said  Goe- 
thals,  and  the  battle  went  on  for 
years.  Sometimes  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  resistance  offered  by  moun- 
tains and  rocks  would  be  too  great 
even  for  so  determined  and  patient 
an  engineer  as  Goethals.  Later 
someone  remarked  that  Goethals  re- 
moved a  mountain  from  the  landscape 
just  as  easily  as  other  men  moved  a 
salt-shaker  from  a  dining  table.  But 
this  was  not  so,  for,  while  he  never 
lost  his  confidence,  Goethals  had 
many  anxious  hours. 

For  years  he  directed  the  work  of 
no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  men 
speaking  forty-five  different  lan- 
guages. He  was  responsible  for 
their  health  and  housing  condition; 
for  keeping  intact  enormous  supplies 
of  machinery  and  tools,  and  what  was 
the  hardest  task  of  all,  keeping  every- 
body in  good  humor  and  satisfied.  He 
succeeded  in  doing  all  these  things. 

Never  was  an  employer  more  pop- 
ular with  his  men.  They  liked  his 
modesty.  He  was  not  a  lordly  di- 
rector, but  he  was  patient  and  good- 
natured,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  men  enjoyed  that.  Then  he 
beleived  that  the  Canal  could  be 
built,  and  his  confidence  spread  to  all 
around     him     with     the     result     that 


every  man  worked  with  a  will,  inspir- 
ed by  his  fine  example.  Futher- 
more,  every  man  knew  that  there  was 
no  harder  worker  on  the  Canal  than 
Colonel  Goethals  himself.  He  was 
up  early  and  late,  and  there  was  no 
detail  that  escaped  his  attention  and 
no  advice  he  was  not  willing  to  give. 
''The  on"y  time  that  the  Colonel  isn't 
working,"  said  one  foreman,  "is  be- 
tween ten  p.  m.  and  five  a.  m.  and 
then  he  is  asleep." 

There  were  so  many  vexed  prob- 
lems to  solve  and  disputes  to  settle 
that  Goethals  established  what  may 
be  called  a  "court."  He  sat  at  his 
desk  in  what  he  used  laughingly  to 
call  "The  Throne  Room,"  and  here 
every  imaginable  kind  of  case  was 
brought  before  him.  Some  persons 
would"  be  dissatisfied  with  their  living 
quarters;  others  had  been  injured 
and  wanted  compensation;  some 
wanted  their  wages,  while  family 
quarrels,  too.  were  constantly  being 
aired.  Goethals  was  not  a  lawyer, 
but  he  had  a  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes that  seemed  to  make  every- 
body feel  better. 

"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy!"  Goethals  well  realized 
this,  and  he  knew  that  recreation  was 
necessary  for  men  as  well  as  boys. 
He  saw  that  provision  was  made  for 
a!l  manner  of  games,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor.  Basketball,  football,  bowl- 
ing, baseball,  and  other  games  were 
all  made  possible,  and  good  equip- 
ment supplied:  reading  rooms  with 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
were  provided.  The  women  who  were 
brave  enough  to  live  down  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  with  its  dangers  and 
monotony,    were    not    forgotten    and 
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first-class  band  concerts  and  other 
entertainments  were  arranged.  These 
things  all  proved  well  worth-while, 
and  the  result  was  forty  thousand 
contented  workmen.  "He's  the 
squarest  boss  I  ever  worked  for," 
said  one  workman  to  a  visitor,  and 
that  is  how  the  entire  Panama  gang 
felt  about  their  "boss."  It  is  well 
known  that  Colonel  Goethals  frowned 
upon  graft  and  dishonesty  of  every 
kind.  Honest  and  straightforward 
himself,  he  would  not  tolerate  dis- 
honesty in  others.  From  the  time  he 
took  charge  of  the  great  task  until 
he  finished  it  he  was  determined  to 
make  it  a  clean  job,  and  in  this  high 
purpose  he  was  successful. 

One  of  the  hardest  fights  that 
Colonel  Goethals  had  was  against 
disease.  For  years  past  workmen 
had  died  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  determination  of 
Goethals  to  make  Panama  a  reason- 
ably safe  place  in  which  to  live  that 
the  menace  of  disease  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  carried  through  a  fine 
system  of  santitation  and  engaged 
the  best  medical  advice  possible  to 
insure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
workmen  and  their  families. 

The  great  day  came  in  September, 
1(j13.  In  spite  of  the  misgiving  of 
his  friends  and  the  doleful  prophe- 
cies of  adverse  critics,  the  Panama 
Canal  was  completed:  the  first  ship 
sailed  through  Gatum  Locks  and  the 
Canal  was  thrown  open  to  the  ships 


of  the  world.  He  had  succeeded 
where  others  had  failed,  and  many 
who  had  often  said  that  the  canal 
would  never  be  constructed  were  the 
first  to  acknowledge  themselves  wrong 
and  to  offer  congratulations. 

As  a  boy,  George  W.  Goethals  had 
been  shy  and  retiring;  as  a  man  he 
remained  modest  and  unspoiled.  Hon- 
or came  to  him  from  universities  and 
societies;  he  was  awarded  medals  and 
degrees  and  greeted  by  admiring 
crowds.  But  where  most  other  men 
would  have  been  in  their  glory  he  was 
plainly  embarrassed  by  so  much  ad- 
miration.    "It  is  awful,"  he  said. 

One  thing  he  made  clear:  he  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  entire  project.  He  could  not  for- 
get the  thousands  of  others,  whether 
foremen  or  laborers,  who  had  work- 
ed hard.  He  spoke  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  who  had  fought  disease.  He 
remembered  the  women  who  had 
braved  climatic  dangers  and  stayed 
with  their  husbands  year  after  year. 
When  given  a  medal  from  the  Nation- 
al Geographic  Society,  he  said:  "In 
accepting  this  medal,  ,  and  thanking 
those  who  confer  it,  I  do  so  in  the 
name  of  every  member  of  the  Canal 
army. 

This  modest  and  capable  man,  who 
began  l$fe  so  humbly,  successfully 
completed  what  must  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  all 
history. 


Why  is  it  that  some  people  spend  money  they  haven't  got  to 
buy  things  they  don't  need  in  order  to  impress  people  they 
don't  have  any  use  for  ? — Exchange. 
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PREVIEWING  THE  ART  SHOW 

By  Aubery  Boyd 


From  the  drift  of  the  family  al- 
bum period,  some  of  us  still  preserve 
a  relic  or  two  of  a  time  when  travel- 
ing photographers  and  vagrants  with 
a  talent  for  drawing  enlargements  in 
charcoal  roamed  the  ranches  of  the 
back  country. 

Not  much  more  than  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  when  almost  all  Amer- 
ica was  back  country  and  the  camera 
was  unknown,  itinerant  portrait 
painters  supplied  the  same  kind 
cf  service.  They  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  in  pretty  much  the 
same  light  as  the  camera  "muggers" 
of  a  later  day.  Except  for  a  few 
established  artists  and  sign  painters 
in  the  larger  settlements,  the  makers 
of  "effigies — "  as  the  old-timers  call- 
ed their  portraits— led  a  precarious 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  Even  the 
backwoodsmen  who  were  awe-struck, 
like  Daniel  Boone,  by  their  skill,  sus- 
pected them  of  swindling  when  they 
charged  $40  for  an  effigy.  And  in 
this  opinion  the  pioneers  were  not 
always  wrong. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
under  primitive  conditions,  with  no 
artistic  tradition  to  guide  them,  no 
great  paintings  to  study,  and  no 
teacher,  some  of  the  early  Colonial 
painters  d  i  d  wo  r  k  of  artistic 
value.  Their  successors  drew  per- 
haps too  heavily  on  Europe,  but 
in  a  brief  span  of  years  they  blazed 
a  path  through  the  obstacles  of  an 
age  engrossed  in  the  conquest  of 
frontiers :  and  made  possible  in 
America    a     distinctive    national    art 


that   merits     comparison     with     the 
best. 

Several  fine  examples  of  Colonial 
painting  are  included  in  the  special 
exhibition  of  American  art  which 
will  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  These  canvases  are  vivid 
and  colorful  mirrors  of  the  dawn  of 
art  in  America,  rich  in  romance  and 
historical  interest,  and  probably  the 
most  direct  contact  we  can  ever 
achieve  with  the  past. 

The  early  settlers  brought  few  pic- 
tures to  America,  Most  of  these 
were  portraits,  like  the  French  paint- 
ings preserved  -by  Huguenot  families 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  or  the 
Dutch  paintings  in  New  Nether- 
lands and  Maryland,  and  English 
ones  in  other  colonies.  Of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  old  world  the  first 
Colonial  artists  caught  only  a  vague 
reflection  from  engravings  or  copies. 
Even  these  were  a  rarity.  Hesselius, 
a  Swedish  immigrant  to  Delaware  in 
1711  painted  some  recognizable 
echoes  of  Italian  masters.  John 
Smibert,  an  English  painter  who 
came  over  with  Dean  Berkely,  in  the 
ill-stari'ed  hope  of  founding  an  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences  in  Bermuda, 
had  a  collection  of  sorts.  Finding 
himself  stranded  in  Boston  he  open- 
ed the  first  "art  shoppe,"  selling 
prints  of  European  masterpieces 
"engraved  by  the  Best  Hands,"  and 
his  own  copies  of  the  same  in  oil- 
Imperfect  as  these  were,  they  were 
a  revelation  to  the  self-taught  Co- 
lonial painters,  who  gained  from  them 
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an  inkling  of  a  world  of  beauty  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  ''effigies." 
With  this  blurred  and  borrowed  light 
to  inspire  them,  native  artists  like 
Robert  Feke  of  Newport  began  anew 
era  in  America  portraiture. 

The  best  painter  in  Colonial  Amer- 
ica— and  one  of  the  best  the  country 
has  ever  produced — was  John  Single- 
ton Copley.  Born  n  Boston  in  1738, 
of  Irish  parents,  he  had  the  good  tor- 
tune  to  arrive  on  the  American  scene 
at  a  period  when  the  mercantile 
aristocracy  of  that  seaport  were 
making  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
spending  it  on  luxuries.  He  was 
fortunate,  too,  in  becoming  the  step- 
son of  Peter  Pelham — a  school  teach- 
er and  dancing  master  by  force  of 
necessity,  but  a  painter  and  engrav- 
er in  mezzotint  by  choice.  Encourag- 
ed by  his  stepfather,  Copley  became 
an  excellent  portrait  painter — and  a 
prosperous  one — before  he  left  Amer- 
ica for  England  in  1774.  He  was  in- 
vited to  London  by  his  compatriot, 
Benjamin  West,  at  the  suggestion  of 
English  painters  who  admired  the 
canvases  he  sent  to  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  London  Society  of  Ar- 
tists. 

After  enjoying  a  considerable 
vogue  in  England,  his  portraits  de- 
clined in  popularity,  partly  because 
the  slow,  painstaking  effort  and  the 
searching  brush  that  made  him  a 
great  painter  did  not  recommend  him 
to  his  sitters. 

An  amusing  example  is  his  por- 
trait of  the  Knatchbull  family,  which 
he  began  in  1801  and  finished  in 
1807.  While  the  picture  was  in  prog- 
r  e  s  s  ,  Mr.  Knatchbull  remarried 
twice  and  had  several  more  children. 


Additions  to  the  family  began  to 
crowd  the  canvas,  and  each  new  in- 
fant— not  to  mention  the  new  wives 
— required  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion that  deferred  its  completion 
from  year  to  year.  In  all,  the 
Knatchbull  family  sat  for  its  por- 
trait 16  times,  and  for  six  hours  a 
sitting.  Titian  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded as  many  as  90  sittings,  but 
if  this  fact  was  known  to  Knatchbull 
sire,  it  did  not  lessen  his  apprehen- 
sion hat  the  changing  features  of 
the  family  group  might  make  Cop- 
ley's picture  a  life  work. 

Benjamin  West,  the  American  who 
lured  Copley  to  London  and  into  the 
field  of  historical  painting,  was  the 
most  influential  figure  of  his  time  in 
England  and  American  painting,  and 
one  of  the  least  gifted  artists.  He 
was  court  painter  to  George  III,  help- 
ed found  the  Royal  Academy  and 
served  for  many  years  as  its  presi- 
dent, succeeding  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. The  history  of  American 
painting  from  the  time  of  his  first 
success  in  London  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
largely  the  story  of  .  his  pupils — 
young  Americans  whom  he  gener- 
ously took  under  his  wing  and  tried 
to  instruct  in  the  art  which  he  "so 
greatly  loved  and  so  little  under- 
stood." 

"Death  on  a  Pale  Horse" 
may  leave  the  reader  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for 
his  fame.  The  only  adequate  an- 
swer seems  to  be  his  personal  charm. 
It  won  him  the  regard  of  much 
greater  artists,  both  in  England  and 
in  Italy,  where,  at  21,  he  came  as  an 
art  student  from  a  Quaker  village  in 
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Pennsylvania.  Most  of  his  paintings 
are  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
academy  of  the  time — ponderous  his- 
torical groups  sprawled  over  what 
Gilbert  Stuart  called  "ten-acre  can- 
vases," full  of  sound  and  movement 
and  signifying  little.  They  are  mar- 
red too  by  the  museum  affectation 
which  attempts  to  give  fresh  paint 
the  smoked  effect  of  old  masterpiec- 
es. But  what  West  lacked  as  an  ar- 
tist he  made  up  for  as  a  friend. 

In  his  wake  many  ambitious  young- 
sters from  Colonial  America  and  the 
new-born  republic  came  to  London,  to 
study  under  him  or  to  benefit  through 
his  patronage.  Among  these  were 
Gilbert  Stuart,  author  of  the  best- 
known  portrait  of  Washington;  Trum- 
bull, the  historiographer,  whose  "Bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill"  used  to  appear 
in  all  our  grammar  school  histories; 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who  portray- 
ed Lafayette  and  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution; Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and 
Robert  Fulton — gifted  painters  both 
who  turned  to  invention  for  a  living; 
Allston,  King,  Henry  Sargent  and 
others.  They  returned  to  America 
full  of  great  dreams  and  expecta- 
tions that  met  with  disillusionment. 
Some  of  them  had  things  to  say  in 
paint,  but  the  audience  was  not  ready 
for  them. 

The  amazing  career  of  Charles 
Wilson  Peale  illustrates  the  make- 
shifts to  which  these  apostles  of  the 
dawn  were  driven.  He  had  been  sad- 
dler, coach  maker,  clock  maker  and 
silversmith  before  he  served  with  the 
Colonial  forces  in  the  war,  and  he 
found  the  first  productive  outlet  for 
his  talent  during  the  forced  inactivi- 
ty   of    the    winter    at    Valley    Forge, 


when  he  painted  several  portraits  of 
Washington  and  40  miniatures  of  of- 
ficers   in   the   Revolutionary   army. 

After  the  war  he  taught  his  broth- 
er, James,  to  paint  miniatures.  Con- 
cluding apparently  that  two  artists 
in  the  family  were  enough,  he  taught 
his  son  Rembrandt  Peale  to  paint  in 
oils  and  resigned  that  field  to  him. 
He  then  opened  a  natural  history 
museum,  became  a  taxidermist  and 
lecturer,  and  when  the  loss  of  his 
teeth  made  public  speaking  difficult, 
he  turned  dentist,  making  false 
teeth  for  himself  and  others,  includ- 
ing George  Washington..  He  has  the 
odd  distinction  not  merely  of  having 
portrayed  the  father  of  his  country, 
but  of  having  actually  changed  the 
shape  of  his  face  for  these  false 
teeth,  working  on  a  strong  spring, 
gave  the  compressed  expression  to 
Washington's  mouth  and  jaw,  notice- 
able in   Stuart's   and  other  portraits. 

To  paint  Washingon's  portrait  was 
naturally  the  ambition  of  all  the  as- 
piring artists  of  his  day,  and  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  denied.  "At 
first,"  Washington  wrote,  "I  was  im- 
patient at  the  request  and  as  restive 
under  the  operation  as  a  colt  is  of  a 
saddle.  The  next  time  I  submitted 
very  reluctantly  but  with  fewer 
flounces;  now  no  dray  moves  more 
readily  to  the  drill  than  I  to  the 
painter's   chair." 

The  exquisite  art  of  the  miniature 
— tiny  portrait  delicately  framed  in 
gold — was  brought  to  something  near 
perfection  by  the  Irishman,  John 
Ramage,  in  New  York.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Eui'ope  about  10  years  af- 
ter the  war.  the  American,  Malbone, 
began   where    he    left    off,    painting 
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miniatures  that  show  stronger  draw- 
ing, better  color,  and  a  deeper  sense 
of  character  than  Ramage's.  They 
are  priceless  today,  as  only  a  few 
are  extant;  Malbone's  self-portrait, 
to  be  shown  at  this  exhibition,  is  also 
one  of  the  very  few  paintings  in  oil 
that  survive  from  the  output  of  his 
brief  career. 

These  were  forerunners  of  Ameri- 
can art,  not  greatly  honored  by  their 


own  country  in  their  own  time,  and 
unaware  of  the  ferment  of  experi- 
ment and  discovery  that  was  to  fol- 
low them.  But  they  dreamed  of  a 
great  future  for  American  painting 
and  the  hope  was  richly  fulfilled  lat- 
er in  the  century.  As  one  of  them 
wisely  said.  "The  business  of  a  few 
generations  of  painters  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  all  others,  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  their  successors." 


The  man  who  flees  from  the  burden  of  responsibility  is  simp- 
ly running  away  from  success. — Selected. 


TIMBER  PRESERVATION 


By  H.  L. 

When  the  pioneers  first  came  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  they  found  for- 
ests everywhere,  the  products  of 
which  were  available  far  in  excess  of 
human  needs.  The  hills  and  deep 
covers  of  this  section  of  Virginia 
were  covered  with  heavy  stands  of 
valuable  timber;  fish  were  plentiful 
in  clear  running  streams,  and  deer- 
turkeys  and  other  game  animals  and 
birds  were  abundant. 

The  finest  timber  was  cut  for  forts, 
houses  and  fences,  and  much  that 
was  not  needed  for  these  purposes 
was  cut  and  burned  to  make  room  for 
crops.  Sawmill  operators,  accustom- 
ed to  cutting  timber  in  one  place  after 
another  and  then  moving  on  to  new 
locations,  made  no  real  effort  to  re- 
new the  forest  growth.  Repeated 
unquenched  forest  fires,  mostly  man- 
caused,  took  their  toil  by   destroying 


Borden. 

the  tender  young  trees  and  burning 
up  the  moisture-holding  humus  and 
ground  cover.  Thus  man  reduced  the 
once  magnificent  forests  to  a  pitiful 
remnant  of  former  grandeur  and 
richness. 

As  long  as  45  years  ago  far-seeing 
men  noted  that  our  timber  and  game 
were  steadily  diminishing.  Realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  insuring  a 
future  timber  supply  and  of  safe- 
guarding the  watersheds  of  the  coun- 
try, these  men  undertook  studies  to 
determine  the  relation  of  plant  cover 
to  streamflow.  When  the  results  of 
these  investigations  were  placed  be- 
fore Congress,  Congress  enacted  the 
Weeks  law  in  1911,  providing  for  the 
puchase  of  land  by  the  Government 
for  national  forest  use. 

Among  the  first  of  these  national 
forests  to  be  established  in  1911-1912, 
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were  the  Massanutten,  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah,  later  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  Shenandoah  National 
Forest,  and  the  Natural  Bridge 
National  Forest.  On  Ju'y  1,  1933, 
the  Shenandoah  and  the  Natural 
Bridge  Forests  were  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  George  Washington 
Forest,  with  headquaarters  at 
Harrisonburg. 

The  practice  of  forestry  is  not  by 
any  means  a  new  idea.  It  has  been 
followed  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
countries  where  the  lack  of  vast 
natural  resources  forced  the  people 
to  practice  conservation.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  it  is  said  that  a 
tree  may  never  be  cut  unless  one  is 
planted  in  its  place,  while  in  Japan 
three  must  be  planted  for  every  one 
removed  and  furthermore  all  three 
must  live. 

America  has  always  been  called 
and  rightly  so,  the  Land  of  Plenty. 
The  earliest  settlers  found  an  un- 
broken forest  extending  from  the 
East  coast  to  the  mid-Western  plains 
— lumber  for  the  taking — lumber  for 
homes,  for  fuel,  for  furniture,  in  fact 
so  much  timber  that  in  order  to  clear 
land  for  agriculture  and  for  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians  much  more 
had  to  be  felled  than  could  possibly 
be  used.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  ar- 
raignment against  our  forefathers 
that  they  wasted  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  of  our  country,  at 
first.  Later,  as  civilization  advanced, 
the  forests  of  necessity  receded  and 
it  became  the  habit  to  u.-e  only  the 
best  and  burn  or  abandon  the  rest, 
our  timber  supply  began  to  suffer. 
Unregulated  cutting  and  utilization 
were  not  the  only  factors;  unregulat- 


ed grazing  destroyed  the  young  trees 
and  in  turn  the  lack  of  proper  feeding 
grounds  depleted  the  game,  already 
sorely  pressed  by   wanton  hunters. 

Altogether  this  was  a  more  or  less 
desolate  outlook  when,  in  1891,  steps 
began  to  be  taken  by  our  Government 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  for- 
ests and  wild  life  in  he  public  do- 
main, west  of  the   Mississippi. 

At  first  there  was  some  feeling  on 
the  part  of  land  owners  that  land 
purchsed  by  the  Government  would 
no  longer  be  of  benefit  to  the  State 
and  County  because  it  would  be  with- 
drawn from  taxation  and  the  owners 
would  lose  the  sale  of  timber.  This 
idea  was  soon  dispelled  when  land 
owners  learned  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary  the  greater 
the  acreage  of  national  forest  land 
within  the  county,  the  greater  the  re- 
turns, as  25  per  cent  of  all  monies 
collected  from  the  sale  of  national 
forest  products,  from  fees  on  special 
use,  grazing,  or  other  privileges,  is 
returned  to  the  county  for  schools  and 
an  additional  10  per  cent  for  roads 
within  the  county.  This  is  returned 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
forest  acreage  within  the  county. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  approximately 
$2,500  was  returned  to  counties  in 
Virginia  in  which  national  forest  land 
is  located.  Within  Virginia  there 
are  1,001,800  gross  acres  of  the 
George  Washington  and  153,200  in 
West  Virginia.  A  partial  division  of 
this  area  by  counties  sow:  Amherst 
235,000,  Augusta  101,700,  Freder- 
ick 8,700,  Highland  43,000,  Page  30,- 
900,  Rockbrid^cfe  82,500,  Rockingham 
217,800,  Shenandoah  116,800,  and 
Warren     9,400    gross       acres.      The 
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three  counties  in  West  Virginia  have 
a  gross  acreage  as  follows:  Hamp- 
shire 5,500,  Hardy  71,100  and  Pendle- 
ton 76,600. 

The  first  step  in  the  administration 
of  land  acquired  for  national  forest 
purposes  is  protection  from  fire.  Look- 
out towers  are  erected  on  strategic 
'points  and  manned  during  what  is 
known  to  the  forest  service  as  "fire 
seasons."  The  established  fire  seas- 
ons on  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest  are  March  15-June  30, 
and  October  15-December  31,  and 
during  the  periods  every  member  of 
the  organization  of  the  forest  ser- 
vice is  on  tip  toe  to  hit  every  embryo 
fire  while  it  is  young  and  never  let 
one  grow  up.  A  forest  protected 
from,  fire  is  ready  to  carry  oat  its  misr 
sion  and  reproduce  itself.  As  a  further 
aid,  both  to  the  forest  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, sales  of  overmature  and  decadent 
timber  are  made  to  local  sawmill 
owners.  This,  however,  is  not  a  hap- 
hazard procedure.  It  all  follows  a 
carefully  regulated  plan.  The  forest 
is  dviided  into  natural  timber  pro- 
ducing units  known  technically  as 
management  units. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  will 
bring  a  vastly  greater  return  to  the 
county  than  the  former  method  of  al- 
lowing cut-over  forest  land  to  revert 


to  the  State  for  unpaid  taxes,  so  of- 
ten the  result  of  large  timber  opera- 
tions, since  the  tax  rate  is  seldom 
lowered  appreciaably  on  cut-over 
lands. 

So  much  for  the  timber  outlook. 
Another  national  forest  resource  now 
of  major  importance  is  recreation. 
The  forest  presents  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  hunting,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, camping,  and  hiking.  The  at- 
tention of  sportsmen  everywhere  is 
being  focused  on  attempts  to  replen- 
ish the  rapidly  diminishing  wild  life 
of  our  nation  and  real  opportunities 
along  this  line  today  are  offered  by 
the  George  Washington  National 
Forest.  Naturally  game  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  cover  pro- 
vided and  protection  given  which  in 
turn  is  directly  dependent  upon  fire 
protection.  The  forest  service  is  co- 
operating with  the  State  and  with 
associations  of  sportsmen  not  only  in 
stocking  the  woods  and  streams,  but 
in  the  establishment  of  game  refugees 
where  the  animals  can  be  protected1 
until  the  natural  increase  results  in 
an  overflow  into  the  surrounding 
areas.  We  can't  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it  too,  and  every  right-minded 
sportsman  will  concur  in  bringing 
back  our  once  plentiful  wild  life. 


We  don't  love  our  friends  because  we  "ought"  to.  We  love 
them  because  they  bring  us  happiness.  So  why  expect  others 
to  love  us  because  they  ought  to?  Let  us  make  ourselves  into 
centers  of  joy,  and  we  shall  never  lack  for  warm,  eager  com- 
panionship.— Selected. 
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THE  KINDEST  BIRDS 

By  Mary  Paula  Chapman 


In  the  bird  world  we  find  many  ex- 
amples of  pure  unselfishness.  The 
crane  performs  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful acts  of  kindness  recorded  in 
natural  history.  There  are  a  great 
many  small  birds,  such  as  the  orto- 
lans, darnagas,  tree-figs,  wrens,  tit- 
mice, smaller  thrushes,  finches  and 
others,  which  are  obliged  to  leave 
Europe  for  a  warmer  climate  as  soon 
as  cold  weather  sets  in.  They  are  in- 
capable of  a  long  continued  flight, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Med- 
iterranean would  surely  perish  in  its 
waters.  Even  the  trip  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine  would  be 
too  much  for  their  feeble  powers,  and 
to  stay  in  these  countries  would  mean 
death,  for,  except  in  a  few  spots,  the 
winter  is  too  rigorous  for  them.  How 
then,  do  they  manage  to  find  their 
way  to  Africa? 

Most  of  the  cranes  are  migratory, 
too,  and  usually  are  to  be  seen  mak- 
ing their  way  south  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  autumn  coolness.  They  fly 
low,  uttering  an  odd  cry  as  of  alarm. 
At  once  the  would-be  little  travelers 
below  mount  upward,  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  take  up  their  quart- 
ers on  the  backs  of  their  long-legged, 
big-hearted  friends.  There  they  com- 
fortably sit  and  repay  their  benefac- 
tors by  their  cheery  twittering  and 
merry  songs.  On  the  return  voyage 
the  cranes  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  fly  low,  but,  as  if  knowing  that  go- 
ing down  is  easy  even  for  a  small 
bird,  they  fly  high  and  let  their  little 
passengers  drop  off  at  their  own  con- 


Another  bird,  which  has  an  un- 
usually kind  spirit,  is  the  chauna  of 
South  and  Central  America.  The 
harsh,  discordant  voice  of  this  bird 
has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  scream- 
er, but  this  voice,  no  doubt,  sounds 
very  sweet  to  the  creatures  which  the 
chauna  aids.  The  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  goose,  but  has  long- 
er legs,  and  therefore  quicker  move- 
ments. Its  prevailing  color  is  brown 
mixed  with  gray.  Though  modest 
and  peace-loving,  the  chauna  is  nev- 
ertheless full  of  spirit,  and  will  read- 
ily defend  the  weak  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  strong.  It  is  enabled  to  do 
this  by  means  of  an  armament  of 
horns  or  spurs,  placed  one  on  top  of 
its  head  and  two  on  each  wing.  With 
these  it  defends  its  young  from  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies,  whether  birds 
or  reptiles. 

When  tamed  the  chauna  becomes 
the  protector  of  the  poultry  yard,  and 
pits  itself  against  the  many  winged 
robbei-s  that  infest  the  parts  of  the 
world  which  it  inhabits.  Its  action 
in  this  matter,  unlike  that  of  some 
other  birds,  is  not  caused  by  selfissh 
motives,  for  its  food  consists  entirely 
of  seeds,  grapes,  and  the  leaves  of 
water  plants,  and  not  in  any  case  of 
the  enemies  of  the  weak  creatures 
which  it  delights  in  protecting. 

There  are  many  birds  which  are 
of  great  service  to  animals,  by  rid- 
ding them  of  ticks,  bots,  flies,  and 
snakes,  but  they  are  not  disinterest- 
ed like  the  crane  and  chauna,  for 
they  have  a  selfish  motive  in  their 
kindness — a  good  meal,  in  short. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


By  W.  R. 

Jerry  Nichols,  sitting  in  the  back 
row,  stirred  restlessly  as  the  hour 
neared  an  end.  Through  the  opened 
■windows  he  could  see  the  campus  out- 
side, the  greenness  of  the  grass,  and 
the  trees,  and  even  feel  the  soft 
warmth  that  spoke  of  May.  Ordi- 
narily, the  class  in  Political  Econo- 
my, known  colloquially  at  North- 
eastern as  Pol.  Econ.,  held  his  atten- 
tion, but  today,  midway  of  the  base- 
ball season  and  with  class  elections 
to  be  held  in  a  week,  Jerry  found  it 
difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Carson.  The 
instructor's  words  on  modern  muni- 
cipal government  seemed  to  come 
from   far   away. 

"Most  elected  officials,"  Mr.  Carson 
was  saying,  "have  sufficient  ability 
to  cope  with  the  purely  technical  de- 
tails of  office.  Most  of  them,  too, 
want  to  be  honest.  Corruption  is  a 
result,  usually,  of  pressure  from  out- 
side. The  failure  of  our  officials  is 
one  not  of  ability,  but  of  moral  stam- 
ina in  being  unable  to  resist  such 
pressure." 

Jerry's  smile  was  edged  with  scorn. 
So  that  was  what  Mr.  Carson 
thought,  did  he?  For  himself,  Jerry 
knew  but  one  standard  by  which 
judgments  were  made.  On  the  dia- 
mond, a  man  was  either  yellow  or  he 
was  not.  He  had  courage  or  he 
lacked  it.  To  cheat  in  any  way,  as 
far  as  Jerry  was  concerned,  was 
cowardice  because  it  meant  you  were 
afraid  to  pit  yourself  on  even  terms 
against  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
hard  code,  and  for  those  who  could 
not  measure  up  to  it,  Jerry  had  noth- 


Van  Meter 

ing  but  stinging  contempt.  He  had 
once  expressed  himself  in  such  terms 
to  Mr.  Carson  during  the  course  of  a 
discussion.  Thp  instructor  had 
laughed,  looked  at  him  sharply,  and 
then  said,  "You've  seen  too  little, 
Jerry.  Men  don't  behave  like  those 
blocks  of  steel  you  play  around  with 
over  in  engineering  lab."  It  was  a 
comment  that  Jerry  had  found  quite 
unexplainable. 

"I  want  you,"  Mr.  Carson  told  the 
class,  "to  take  this  as  a  problem.  As- 
sume you  are  a  responsible  city  of- 
ficial. Certain  demands  are  made  on 
you  to  do  something  that  you  know 
to  be  dishonest,  though  you  will  not 
necessarily  be  directly  involved. 
There  will  be  no  publicity  if  you  meet 
the  demands.  But  in  the  event  that 
you  refuse,  your  political  career  will 
encounter  obstacles,  if  not  disgrace. 
For  the  next  time  we  meet,  I  want  a 
short,  realistic  paper  explaining 
what  choice  you  would  make  and 
why." 

Inwardly,  Jerry  groaned.  He  had 
a  hard  time  writing  papers  anyway, 
even  when  they  were  about  sensible 
things  like  "Stress  Strains  in  Modern 
Steels."  Jerry  was  an  engineer. 
Mr.  Carson's  idea  was  capable  of  be- 
ing handled,  Jerry  thought,  in  three 
Simple  words. 

With  dismissal  of  class,  Jerry  rush- 
ed for  the  door.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  attend  to.  First  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committe  that  had  nomi- 
nated him  for  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Junior  class.  Each 
spring,  toward  the  end  of  the  semes- 
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ter,  it  was  customary  at  Northeast- 
ern to  elect  class  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

As  Jerry  dashed  away  from  the 
meeting  to  get  in  some  baseball  prac- 
tice, Ted  Black,  his  campaign  mana- 
ger, swung  into  step  beside  him. 
"You're  practically  sure  .of  winning 
this  election,  Jerry,"  he  said  exuber- 
antly. "A  few  more  days  and  it  will 
be  over." 

On  the  way  back  from  practice, 
Jerry  heard  someone  call  him.  Turn- 
ing, he  saw  Bill  Leslie,  a  member  of 
his  own  class,  but  not  particularly 
well  known  to  him.  "Going  to  be  in 
your  room  tonight,  Jerry?"  the  other 
asked. 

"Expect  so,"  Jerry  answered. 

"I'd  like  to  drop  over  and  have  a 
talk  with  you,"  Leslie  said. 

Vaguely,  as  Jerry  sat  at  the  table 
in  his  room,  he  wondered  why  Bill 
Leslie  should  walnt  to  come  ovetr. 
They  were  not  friends.  Leslie,  he . 
knew,  had  the  reputation  of  going 
with  a  crowd  in  town  that  did  not 
fit  in  with  any  of  the  school  groups. 
Someone  rapped  on  the  door. 

At  Jerry's  call,  Leslie  walked  in, 
sat  down  and  studied  Jerry  attentive- 
ly. "I  hear,"  he  said  at  last,  "you're 
almost  certain  of  the  junior  class 
election." 

Jerry  nodded  curtly.  Something  so 
indefinable  that  he  could  not  seize  up- 
on it  bothered  him  in  Leslie's  atti- 
tude. 

"In  that  case,"  Bill  went  on  smooth- 
ly, "we  ought  to  get  together." 

Stiffening  at  the  other's  tone,  Jer- 
ry looked  at  him  coldly.  "Just  what 
do  you  mean?"     he  demanded. 

"Don't  get  excited."  Bill  said  calm- 


ly. "What  I  mean  is  this.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  fellows  in  the 
class  who  will  vote  as  I  tell  them.  If 
they  should  swing  to  you,  Jerry,  it'll 
make   your   election   certain." 

"Well,  why  see  me?"  Jerry  asked 
iiritably.  "You  want  to  talk  to  Ted 
Black,  my   campaign   manager." 

Bill  smiled.  "No,  I  don't  want  to 
see  Ted  about  this.  It's  purely  a 
personal  matter,  because  if  you  de- 
cide to  take  my  votes,  I  want  your 
word  that  I'll  ge  given  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Blazer  Committe." 

Jerry  glanced  at  him  thoughtfully, 
surprised  by  Leslie's  very  moderate 
demand.  The  Blazer  Committee  was 
decidedly  a  minor  affair.  It  merely 
had  charge  of  supplying  the  light, 
brightly  striped  coats  that  the  juniors 
at  Northeastern  always  wore.  Jerry 
found  himself,  however,  irritated  by 
something  in  his  visitor's  manner. 
There  was  an  assurance  so  absolute 
as  to  be  annoying  about  Leslie,  he 
thought.  If,  as  Ted  Black  had 
stated,  they  could  win,  Jerry  realized 
that  he  much  preferred  to  do  it  with- 
out any  help  f  rom  the  Leslie  crowd. 

"Sorry,  Bill,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"I'm  not  interested.  You'll  have  to 
peddle  your  votes  somewhere  else." 

Leslie,  however,  made  no  move  to 
get  up.  Jerry  stared  at  him,  annoy- 
ed. "Jerry,"  Leslie  said  softly, 
"you're  mighty  fond  of  baseball, 
aren't  you?  And  you've  made  quite 
a  name  for  yourself  on  the  team  up 
here,  haven't  you?" 

Jerry  watched  him  intently,  won- 
dering what  lay  behind  the  simple 
questions.  It  was  true  enough  that 
he  liked  baseball  tremendously.  As 
for  being  on  the  team,  knowing  that 
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he  had  won  the  right  to  wear  the 
Northeastern  uniform,  Jerry  thought, 
he  had  never  told  anyone  just  what 
it  meant  to  him.  It  was  a  feeling  he 
could  not  put  into  words,  so  deeply 
did  it  touch  his  being. 

"You  even  play  it  in  summer  vaca- 
tions," Leslie  went  on  casually, 
though  his  eyes  never  left  Jerry's 
face.  "Last  summer,  for  example, 
you  were  in  Lakeville,  California.  A 
long  way  from  here,  Jerry.  Perhaps 
you  thought  no  one  at  Northeastern 
would  ever  know  Jerry  Nichols 
pitched  for  a  professional  team  in 
Lakeville." 

"But  I  didn't  take  a  cent,"  Jerry 
protested  hotly.  "I  pitched  only  two 
games  as  a  favor  to  a  friend  of  mine 
out  there!" 

Bill  looked  at  him  pityingly. 
"That's  what  you  say.  However, 
you've  certainly  kept  it  a  secret.  Do 
you  happen  to  be  aware  of  what  the 
information  would  mean,  say  to  Mor- 
gan, the  Director  of  Athletics?" 
Leslie  paused,  letting  the  question 
sink  in.  "I've  got  plenty  to  back  up 
a  charge  of  professionalism  against 
you,  Jerry.  Think  that  over  before 
you  decide  you  don't  want  my  votes." 
He  got  up  and  walked  out. 

Jerry  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
stared  unseeingly  at  the  wall.  Bill's 
facts  were  accurate  enough.  He  had 
pitched  for  a  professional  team  on 
two  successive  Saturday  afternoons. 
But  he  had  taken  no  money,  nor  any 
jjayment.  The  possibility  that  his 
action  might  be  construed  as  pro- 
fessionalism had  never  entered  his 
head  until  Bill  spoke  of  it  as  some- 
thing absolutely  assured.  Now,  Jer- 
ry saw   all  the   ugly   implications   of 


si-ch  a  charge.  The  fact  that  he  had 
told  no  one  of  the  incident  was 
against  him.  If,  as  he  threatened, 
Leslie  went  to  the  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, the  very  least  that  would  re 
suit,  Jerry  was  was  positive,  would 
be  suspension  from  the  team  while 
the  charges  were  investigated.  It 
could  also  mean  that  he  would  lose 
the  approaching  c  lass  election  be- 
the  approaching  class  election  be- 
aroused  against  him. 

Anyway,  Jerry  argued  with  him- 
self, Bill  only  wanted  to  head  a  minor 
committee.  There  could  be  nothing 
wrong  about  that.  When  he  woke 
up  the  next  morning,  Jeirry  could 
not  imagine  why  he  had  been  so  sure 
Bill  had  ulterior  motives  in  wanting 
the  blazer  office.  Too,  in  the  light  of 
day,  the  disgrace  that  would  follow 
an  accusation  of  professionalism 
seemed  much  keener,  more  acute. 

Jerry  walked  over  to  his  first  class 
with  Ted.  His  campaign  manager 
expressed  satisfaction  when  Jerry 
told  him,  omitting  all  mention  of 
Leslie's  threat,  of  the  latter's  visit 
and  Jerry's  refusal  to  accept  the 
votes.  "What  would  he  want  with 
blazer    chairmanship,    anyway?" 

Ted  glanced  at  him  sharply. 
"Have  you  been  playing  baseball  so 
much  of  the  time,"  he  asked  quizzical- 
ly, "that  you  don't  know  what  goes 
on?  Listen.  To  head  that  committee 
for  someone  who  is  not  too  scrupu- 
lous, means  probably  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars." 

Jerry  blinked  at  the  statement. 
"What?     How    do    you    mean?" 

"Simply  this,"  Ted  explained.  "The 
fellow  who  has  the  job  shops  around 
among    the    clothing    houses,    finds  a 
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firm  willing  to  submit  a  bid  with  the 
understanding  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  total  bill  goes  back  to  the 
chairman,  who  then  awards  the  con- 
tract to  that  firm.  The  racket,  for  it 
is  a  racket,  has  been  pretty  well 
stamped  out  at  Northeastern,  but 
Leslie  probably  has  some  idea  for 
getting  around   the   restrictions." 

Jerry  nodded  savagely,  feeling  a 
hot  gust  of  anger  go  through  him  as 
he  realized  what  Leslie  wanted  him 
to  do.  Then  his  rage  was  succeeded 
by  futile  helplessness.  If  he  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  the  deal,  Jerry  saw 
with  sickening  clearness,  Leslie 
would  make  such  action  very  costly. 
The  more  Jerry  considered  it,  the 
tighter  seemed  the  net  in  which  he 
was  entangled. 

Classes,  that  day,  were  just  a  pro- 
cession of  hours  that  passed  without 
touching  him.  Jerry  knew  that  he 
was  afraid  for  the  first  time  he  could 
remember.  His  old  contempt  of 
weakness  that  hesitated  in  a  ques- 
tionable situation,  returned  to  mock 
his  uncertainty.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  had  ever,  anywhere,  cal- 
led a  man  'yellow'  for  not  showing 
courage.  With  sudden  dread,  Jerry 
realized  that  he  had  never  faced 
temptations  before,  never  been  in  a 
position  where  the  consequences  of 
his  actions  might  so  vitally  affect  all 
the  things  he  wanted.  That  know- 
ledge frightened  him  most  of  all,  for 
it  meant  plainly  that  he  could  be 
sure  of  nothing,  not  even  himself. 

Bill  Leslie  came  over  to  his  room 
again  that  evening.  "Made  up  your 
mind  yet,  Jerry?"  he  asked. 

Jerry  faced  him  stubbornly.  "No," 
he   answered.     "No.   I  haven't." 


"That's  bad,"  Leslie  frowned.  "Well 
I  must  know  by  tomorrow." 

"Listen,"  Jerry  cried,  "who's  to 
stop  me  from  telling  everyone  on  the 
campus  just  what  it  is  you  want?  I 
know  the  committee  chairmanship  is 
just  a  chance  for  some  graft!" 

Bill  smiled  quietly.  "You  couldn't 
prove  a  thing.  And,  futhermore,"  he 
added,  with  mild  contempt,  "you  have 
not  got  the  nerve  to  do  it.  One  word 
out  of  you,  Jerry,  and  my  informa- 
tion about  the  Lakeville  game  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics." 

Jerry's  clenched  fists  dropped.  Bill 
was  right.  He  did  not,  he  thought 
hopelessly,  have  the  courage  to  give 
up  baseball,  to  lose  the  election,  to 
see  himself  disgraced. 

Later,  much  later,  that  night  Jerry 
still  sat  in  front  of  the  study  table.  If 
he  could  only,  Jerry  thought  with 
desperaton,  reach  a  decision  and  be 
satisfied  with  it.  He  drew  a  sheet 
of  paper  toward  him  and  made  two 
columns  on  it.  Over  one,  he  scribbled 
FOR  LESLIE;  the  other  he  headed 
AGAINST  LESLIE.  Maybe,  by  put- 
ting all  the  arguments  down,  he  could 
see  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Maybe, 
Jerry  considered  wearily,  it  would 
help. 

Jerry  stared  at  the  FOR  column, 
1hen  wrote  slowly.  Finally,  he  stop- 
ped. There  they  were,  all  the  reas- 
ons he  could  think  of  for  accepting 
Leslie's  offer.  He  looked  at  them 
again. 

1.  "I  will  lose,"  he  had  written, 
"the  things  that  mean  the  most  to  me 
on  the  campus  if  I  do  not  accept." 

2  "No  one,  except  Bill  and  myself 
will  ever  know  of  the  deal." 
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3.  "Probably  the  opportunities  for 
graft  on  the  part  of  the  Blazer  chair- 
man are  considerably  exaggerated 
After  all,  I  have  no  actual  proof  of 
such  graft." 

4.  "Even  if  graft  exists,  I  will  not 
be  directly  connected  with  it." 

Jerry  glanced  at  the  other  column, 
the  AGAINST  one.  He  began  to 
write. 

1.  "I  can't  hide  behind  lack  of 
knowledge  and  still  hold  my  own  re- 
spect. That  means  I  will  have  to  be 
equally  responsible  with  Bill  for  any- 
thing underhanded  about  the  com- 
mittee." 

2.  "If  I  am  class  president,  I  must 
know  what  is  going  on;  otherwise,  I 
am  not  being  much  more  than  a  fig- 
urehead." 

3.  "The  fact  that  Bill  is  using  a 
threat  to  get  what  he  wants  is  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  his  purpose 
is  questionable." 

4.  "And  finally,"  Jerry  had  writ- 
ten, "there  is  the  matter  of  plain 
honesty  involved." 

He  stopped.  Thfere  was  nothing 
more  to  write.  In  effect,  he  saw  now, 
he  was  making  a  deal  with  Bill,  just 
as  much  as  Bill  was  going  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  clothing  firms.  Only, 
in  his,  Jerry's,  case,  what  he  got  was 
protection  instead  of  actual  money. 
That  was  the  only  difference.  Jerry's 
head  sank  into  his  hands.  He  could 
see  the  choice  very  plainly  now,  could 
see  exactly  what  was  involved  one 
way  and  the  other.  But  even  so,  he 
groaned  to  himself,  that  did  not  make 
a  decision  any  easier. 

At  daybreak,  he  was  still  sitting 
before  the  study  desk.  On  the  sheet 
of  paper  lying  in  front  of  him,  he  had 


drawn  a  number  of  heavy  lines 
through  the  opposing  reasons  of  the 
two  columns,  FOR  and  AGAINST. 
Of  them  all,  one  had  not  been  crossed 
out.  At  it,  Jerry  stared  dully,  con- 
sidernig  the  fourth  reason  in  the 
AGAINST  column.  It  was  odd,  he 
thought,  that  after  all  the  hours 
everything  else  had  become  insignifi- 
cant beside  that  one  fact  of  the  hon- 
esty involved  in  his  decision. 

Jerry  shook  his  head  wearily,  set 
the  clock  and  tumbled  into  bed.  At 
nine,  he  woke  to  the  shrill  alarm, 
dashed  cold  water  on  his  face  until  he 
was  awake  and  then  dressed.  The 
heavily  pencilled  sheet,  he  saw,  was 
where  he  had  dropped  it  beneath  the 
desk  the  night  before.  Jerry  picked 
it  up  and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
wondering  wether  he  could  really  do 
what  he  intended.  He  needed  courage 
and,  by  his  own  rigid  code,  Jerry  saw, 
the  long  hesitation  of  the  night  be- 
fore was  clear  proof  that  he  had 
none.  It  was  then  that  he  abandoned 
his  code  altogether,  for  first  it  had 
been  shaken  by  Jerry's  discovery  that 
he  was  afraid  and  now  it  was  ruined 
by  the  realization  that  to  do  as  he 
had  decided  would  take  a  higher 
courage  than  any  he  had  reckoned 
on. 

Walking  quickly  up  the  gymnasi- 
um steps,  Jerry  pushed  open  the  door 
marked  Director  of  Athletics.  The 
solid  bulk,  somehow  comforting,  of 
gray  haired  Mr.  Morgan  behind  the 
big,  scarred  desk  in  the  office  con- 
fronted him. 

"I'm  in  trouble,  Mr.  Morgan," 
Jerry  said  tensely. 

"Well.'  the  Director  rumbled  heavi- 
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ly.  "sit  down  there  and  tell  me  about 
it." 

"I'd  rather  stand,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  Jerry  answered  nervously. 
With  short,  choppy  sentences,  as  he 
paced  back  and  forth,  he  told  his 
story. 

After  he  left  the  gymnasium.  Jer- 
ry walked  back  to  his  room.  As  he 
came  in,  Ted  Black  jumped  up  im- 
patiently from  a  chair. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Jerry?"  he 
demanded.  "I  knew  you  didn't  have 
class  this  hour  and  I  had  to  see  you 
about  the  election." 

Briefly,  he  told  Ted  of  Leslie's 
threat  to  accuse  him  of  professional- 
ism and  his  own  decision.  "I've 
just  seen  Mr.  Morgan,"  Jerry  said, 
trying  to  be  casual.  "It  means  I'm 
off  the  team  until  they  can  investi- 
gate thoroughly." 

"Tough  luck!"  Ted  exclaimed 
sympathetically.  "Glad  you  turned 
that  mug  down  though.  Even  if  it 
dees  blow  your  chances  of  the  elec- 
tion." he  added  gloomily.  Ted  sat 
down  again  on  the  edge  of  the  study 
desk. 

For  a  moment,  both  were  silent. 
Ted,  Jerry  saw,  was  looking  idly  at 
the  papers  on  the  desk.  Jerry  was 
glad  he  did  not  leave.  Just  then,  he 
wanted  company,  he  wanted  to  feel 
that  Ted  cared  enough  to  stay. 
Later,  when  the  campus  heard,  Jer- 
ry knew,  he  would  have  fewer 
friends.  Campus  favor  was  a  very 
fickle  thing. 

Ted  suddenly  bounced  off  the  desk, 
waving  a  paper  in  his  hand.  "Jer- 
ly!"  he  shouted.  "Jerry!  I've  got 
an  idea.  You  sit  tight  and  let  me 
handle     this."     Before     the     startled 


Jerry  could  say  a  word,  Ted  was  rac- 
ing down  the  stairs. 

At  noon,  when  Jerry  came  out  of 
his  last  morning  class,  he  found  Ted 
waiting  for  him.  "Listen,  Jerry,"  he 
said  excitedly,  "you've  got  that  elec- 
tion now  if  you  never  had  it!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 
Jerry  asked. 

Ted  held  out  a  sheet  of  much 
scribbled  paper,  a  ;-heet  whereon  two 
columns  were  drawn,  one  headed 
FOR  LESLIE,  the  other  AGAINST 
LESLIE.  Jerry  recognized  it  at 
once  and  reached  for  it  angrily. 
Scowling,  he  faced  Ted.  who  still 
held  the  paper  tightly. 

"I  don't  want  to  win  any  election 
on  the  basis  cf  this,"  he  growled 
hotly.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do — 
make  me  out  a  little  piaster  saint?" 

"Of  course  not!"  Ted  snapped.  "I 
didn't  show  that  paper  to  anyone. 
But  it  did  give  me  an  idea  of  what 
you  were  up  against  and  how  you  de- 
cided. And,  well,'  he  glanced  uncer- 
tainly at  Jerry,  "I've  contacted  most 
of  the  class.  They're. ...they're  strong 
for  tha  sort  of  courage  you've 
shown." 

With  an  oddly  timed  flash  of  in- 
sight. Jerry  saw  that  he  had  lived 
through  a  problem  in  Pol.  Econ.  no 
different,  essentially,  than  the  one 
Mr.  Carson  had  put  up  to  them.  His 
anger  fading  at  Ted's  explanation, 
he  grinned  wearily.  "Thanks,  Ted," 
he  said.  "It  wasn't  so  ...."  He 
stopped. 

Only  he  himself  knew.  Jerry 
thought,  with  a  scared  feeling,  how 
very  close  he  had  come  to  not  having 
enough  courage.  Only  he,  but  it  was 
something  he  would   not   forget. 
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The  first  transplanting  of  tomatoes 
of  the  season  occurred  last  Thursday, 
at  which  time  4,500  plants  were  tak- 
en from  the  plant  beds  and  set  out 
in  the  field. 

Hon.  Frank  L.  Dunlap,  of  Raleigh, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget, 
paid  us  a  brief  visit  last  Monday  af- 
ternoon. He  was  on  his  way  to  Mor- 
ganton,  and  stopped  to  look  over  the 
location  and  to  note  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  erection  of  the  Indian 
Cottage. 

A  squad  of  roofing  experts  have 
arrived  at  the  School  and  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  putting  a  fireproof 
roof  on  the  Indian  Cottage.  Other 
work  on  this  building  is  progressing 
very  satisfactorily.  The  hard  sur- 
face road  leading  to  the  cottage  has 
been  completed,  but  will  be  thorough- 
ly inspected  before  being  accepted. 
— o — 

The  School  has  purchased  a  new 
three-gang  plow  which  is  being  used 
in  the  large  fields  on  the  newly  ac- 
quired property.  Each  time  this 
plow  makes  a  round,  seven  feet  of 
land  is  plowed.  It  does  fine  work 
and  will  enable  our  agricultural  forc- 
es to  handle  the  extra  land,  about  125 
acres,  this  year,  all  of  which  will  be 
in  one  body  of  corn. 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, March  21,  1936,  thirteen  boys, 
having  made  good  records  during 
their  stay  at  the  School,  have  been 
permitted   to   return   to   their    homes, 


or    other    placements    made.     The  list 
follows : 

Hoyte  Hudson,  Jerome  Warren, 
James  and  William  Young,  Char- 
lotte; Charles  Vanhoy,  Ellerbe 
Springs;  Claude  McLaughlin,  Burns- 
ville;  I  Barney  Watson,  Spray; 
Charles  Bowman,  Mount  Airy;  Doug- 
las Carter,  Huntersville;  James  Sew- 
ell,  Roxboro;  William  Hare,  Edenton; 
Earl  Chambers,  Kernersville ;  Ru- 
pert Fausler,  Winston-Salem. 
— 0— 
The  February  issue  of  the  Exten- 
sion Dairy  News,  published  by  J.  A. 
Arey,  extension  dairyman,  carries 
the  annual  report  on  all  herds  in  the 
State  whose  production  of  butter  fat 
averages  300  pounds  or  over.  This 
production  figure  is  used  sincv.'  it  is 
felt  that  a  herd  must  reach  this  goal 
in  order  to  make  possible  a  reason- 
able income  to  the  owner. 

Thirty-one  herds  were  on  what  Mr. 
Arey  terms  the  Honor  Roll.  The 
herd  belonging  to  the  School,  with  an 
average  of  355  pounds,  was  ninth  in 
average  production  of  butter  fat. 
Three  of  the  herds  rating  higher 
consisted  only  of  6,  7  and  12  cows,  re- 
spectively, while  our  herd  numbers 
54. 

In  quantity  of  milk  produced  the 
Training  School  herd  was  listed  in 
seventh  place,  with  a  production  of 
9,632  pounds  of  milk  for  the  year. 
— o — 
There  is  one  man  among  our  ac- 
quaintances who  never  fails  to  func- 
tion when  there  is  an  oppoi-tunity  to 
perform  some  act  of  kindness  for  the 
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boys  of  the  Training  School.  That 
man  is  Mr.  Earl  M.  Ruth,  of  Char- 
lotte, genial  representative  of  the 
Friedman-Shelby  Shoe  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  manager  of 
one  of  Concord's  department  stores 
called  us.  stating  that  he  had  a  box 
of  baseball  goods  for  the  School, 
sent  him  by  Mr.  Ruth.  Upon  ex- 
amination we  found  the  box  to  con- 
tain seven  flelders's  gloves,  one  first- 
baseman's  mitt,  and  nine  baseballs. 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
athletic  supplies.,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  nothing  that  would  give  the  boys 
more  pleasure  could  have  been  se- 
lected. 

Jn  the  heyday  of  his  career,  George 
Herman  (Babe)  Ruth,  Yankee  slug- 
ger extraordinary,  was  very  popular 
with  the  Training  School  younsters, 
eager  eyes  scanning  the  daily  sports 
sheet  to  see  if  his  home  run  record 
had  increased.  While  the  great  Bam- 
ino  has  gone  into  retirement,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  name  of  Ruth  will  still 
linger  in  the  memories  of  these  lads 
by  reason  of  the  generosity  of  another 
gentleman  by  that  name.  The  lat- 
ter may  never  have  compiled  a  big 
league  batting  average  of  huge  pro- 
portions, but  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
made  a  decided  "hit"  with  our  boys. 

We  appreciate  this  kindness  of  Mr. 
Ruth's  and  invite     him     to     drop     in 
some  afternoon  and  see  some  of  our 
future  big  league  stars  in  action. 
— o — 

The  afternoon  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boy's 
work  secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y. 
M.    C.   A.     Following   the   singing   of 


the  opening  hymn,  Scripture  recita- 
tion and  prayer,  led  by  Albert  Silas, 
of  Cottage  No.  1,  Mr.  Sheldon  pre- 
sented the  speaker  of  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Richard  Thigpen,  prominent 
Charlotte  attorney  and  teacher  of 
the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  Caldwell 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
spoke  to  the  boys  on  the  subject, 
"Some  Things  God  Created." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  address 
Mr.  Thigpen  stated  that  all  about  us 
we  see  that  we  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  such  as  the  laws  of 
physics,  action  and  gravitation. 
When  we  study  these  laws  we  are 
bound  to  feel  there  is  a  divine  plan 
somewhere  that  causes  nature  to  be 
as  it  is.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis we  read,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  earth."  There- 
fore, God  is  the  great  force  behind  all 
things,  for  he  created  them,  and 
made  man  in  His  own  image.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  God  in  heaven  we 
have  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
life  about  us. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  boys,  "I 
am  going  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
lives  of  three  persons — Daniel,  Jesus, 
and  you."  He  begin  by  saying  that 
because  Daniel  lived  in  a  simple, 
wholesome,  clean  way,  he  developed 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
His  keen  mind  and  fine  physique 
brought  him  before  the  king  with 
whom  he  found  favor. 

Jesus,  continued  Mr.  Thigpen,  was 
raised  in  the  little  village  of  Naza- 
reth. He  was  no  weakling,  but  was 
all  boy,  becoming  developed  physical- 
ly through  work  in  his  father's  car- 
penter shop.  He  attended  school  at 
the     synagoue,    where    the     Hebrew 
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children  of  that  day  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Luke  2:52  we  read," And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stat- 
ure, and  in  favor  with"  God  and  men." 
Today  we  can  have  the  same  teachers 
that  Jesus  had — work,  nature,  and 
the  Bible.  Our  bodies  are  temples  in 
which  we  dwell  while  here  upon 
earth.  God  would  have  us  develop 
mentally,  physically  and  spiritually. 

In  speaking  to  the  boys,  the  speak- 
er continued,  "You  boys  are  con- 
fronted by  ambitions,  desires,  and 
problems  of  living  today  and  tomor- 
row. You  should  forget  the  past 
except  for  the  lessons  it  has  taught, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  said,  'Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus'." 

There  is  a  prize  for  all  who  will 
run  the  race,  said  the  speaker.  St. 
Paul  gave  us  these  rules  and  points 
for  winning  this  race  of  life — "Final- 
ly, brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever   things     are     pure,     whatsoever 


things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  by  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things."  A  little 
later  this  great  Apostle  said,  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengthened  me." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Thigpen  told  the 
boys  that  success  is  not  measured  by 
dollars,  but  by  honesty  and  right 
living,  closing  his  most  helpful  and 
interesting  remarks  with  this  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare: 

"To  thine  own     self     be     true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  night  the 

day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false 

to  any  man." 

An  additional  feature  of  this  ser- 
vice were  the  musical  numbers  by 
two  young  ladies,  students  at  Queens- 
Chicora  College,  Charlotte.  Miss 
Martha  Stewart  sang  two  numbers, 
"Oh,  Leave  It  With  Him"  and  "In 
the  Secret  of  His  Presence,"  in  a 
very  delightful  manner.  She  was  ac- 
compained  at  the  piano  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy Carson.  A  piano  solo,  "Inter- 
mezzo," by  Paula  Szaiit,  played  by 
Miss  Carson,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all  present. 


Believe  it  or  not,  but  cobwebs  occasionally  cause  interference 
on  Western  Union  lines  in  dry  southwestern  states.  Spiders 
weave  heavy  webs  between  wires;  the  webs  are  saturated  by 
moisture  at  night,  causing  an  electrical  leakage  between  the 
conductors.  Spiders,  weaving  "Devil's  Beards,"  cause  more 
trouble  on  tropcial  telegraph  lines  than  in  the  United  States. 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  April  26,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVNG  COTTAGE 
(21)   Arthur  Boyette  21 

COTTAGE   No.   1 
J.  D.  Ashe 

(6)  William  Goodson  17 
(21)    Millard    Owenby  21 

Albert   Silas  2 

(2)  Eugene  Whitt  17 

(3)  James  White  10 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

(2)   John  Capps  11 
Grover  Duncan  3 
Henry   Fredere  5 

(2)   Lemuel    Murphy  7 
Boyd  Strickland  11 

(2)    Myron  Whitman  9 

(9)   Robert    Worthington  17 

(2)  Richard  Wrenn  14 

COTTAGE   No.  3 
Robert   Batson  9 
Earl  Barnes  10 
Charles   Furchess  13 
Marcellus  Gurganus  15 
Eugene   Green  5 

(3)  Julian  Gregory  4 
Norwood  Glasgow  7 
Max   Hedrick  9 
Ralph  McCracken  6 
F.  E.  Mickle  8 

(7)  Robert  Maultsby  10 
John  Piner  2 
Hoyett  Rogers  3 
Thomas   C.   Wilson  8 
Harvey  Watson  11 
F.  M.  Younger  4 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
Shclton  Anderson  4 

(2)   Vernon   Bass  12 
William  Bell  3 
Carlton  Calloway  8 

(2)   Roland   Davis  9 


(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


Wayne  Fowler  8 
Glenn  Hay  more  2 
William  Hill  13 
Lyle  Hooper  13 
Thomas  Little  14 
Wade  Melton  5 
Joel  Moore  4 
Robert   Orrell  6 
Clyde  Reece  15 
Richard  Sprinkle  12 


COTTAGE   No.  5 
Bert  Ferguson  12 
Paul  Johnson  6 
David  Odham  8 

(3)  Perry  Russ  13 

COTTAGE   No.   6 
(2)   Talmage  Dautrey  12 
Milton  Hare  4 
Columbus  Hamilton  2 
Thomas  Hamilton  2 
(7)   Vernon  Hubbard  12 

(4)  Ray  Laramore  13 
James  Stepp  11 

(2)  Howard   Todd  3 

(3)  George  Wilhite  6 

COTTAGE   No.  7 
William  Beach  9 
Archie  Castlebury  16 
(2)    Emerson  Frazier  14 

(2)  Harold  Gunter  6 

(3)  Caleb  Hill  20 
(2)   Perry  Harvel  17 
(2)   James  Lyerly  5 

(2)    Kenneth  Messick  11 
(2)   Lewis  Parker  16 

Thurman    Robertson  6 

(4)  Percy  Sanford  5 
Douglas  Wilkes  11 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)    Sam  Belk  12 

Letcher   Castlebury  20 
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George  Chambers  5 
Morris  Hicks  6 
(3)   Wilfred  Land  14 
Fred  May  7 
John  Penninger  8 
Ralph  Rainey  7 
Charles  Webb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(6)   Eugene  Alexander  14 
Charles   Crotts  13 
Randolph    Davis  18 
John  Hildreth  10 

(3)  Theodore  Hodgson  13 
(2)   Jack  Livesay  4 

(6)    Thomas  McCarter  12 

Earl  Stamey  2 
(2)   Luther  Wilson  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Harold   Brown  14 
Jack  Carver  15 
Lake  Cooper  9 
William  Knight  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Edward  Carpenter  11 
James  Chapman  4 
John  Drum  6 
Earl  Duncan 
(2)   David  Hodge  13 
(9)   James  Hicks  10 
(2)   William  Kirk  7 

(4)  Julius  Lee  4 
Carl  Mabry  11 

Ul)   James    Montford  15 

COTTAGE  No.  12 
(9)    Earl  Atwood  19 

(2)  Joseph  Cox  8 

(3)  Frank  Dickens  10 
Vance  Dameron  8 

(3)    Marvin  Edwards  4 
Bernard  Griffin  12 

(3)    Alfred  Holleman  12 
Richard  Honeycutt  2 


(4) 

(10) 

(3) 


Basil   Johnson  12 
Edward  Lockamy  17 
Frank  Lewis  11 
(2)   Warren  Latham  2 
(5)   June  Malone  8 
(2  Glenn   O'Quinn  14 
(2)    Andrew  Powell  14 

James   Reavis  5 
(7)    Lonnie  Sloan  17 
Charles  Williams  2 
Leonard  Watson  2 

COTTAGE  No.   13 

Neil  Collins  9 
(2)   Clarence  Douglas  3 

Aaron  Holder  12 
(5)   Warren  Medlin  13 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
Clarence    Ashburii  12 
Leamon  Finch  11 
Hubert  Jones  14 
James  Land  5 
Stacy  Long  2 
Desmond   Truett  2 


(2) 
(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  15 


(6) 
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Talk  seems  to  be  the  most  expensive  commodity  that  some 
people  are  willing  to  throw  in  toward  the  betterment  of  their 
home  community. — Selected. 
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t  t 

|             MOTHER  O'  MINE  | 

*         If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill,  * 
f             Mother  o'  mine!     Mother  o'  mine! 

I  know  whose  prayers  would  follow  me  still,  * 

Mother  o'  mine!     Mother  o'  mine!  % 

I: 

If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea,  ♦ 

Mother  o'  mine!     Mother  o'  mine!  4 

I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me,  |* 

Mother  o'  mine!     Mother  o*  mine!  § 

If  I  were  cursed  of  body  and  soul,  * 

Mother  o'  mine !     Mother  o'  mine !  % 

I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole, 
Mother  o'  mine!     Mother  o'  mine! 


t 


— Kipling.         % 
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MOTHER 

Mother  the  world's  most  precious  possession.  She  is  God's  noblest 
handiwork.  Without  her  the  human  race  must  long  ago  have  perished 
forever.  Nutured  by  her  tender  and  loving  care  it  still  lives,  and  is  striv- 
ing to  emulate  the  Master.  No  one  can  be  so  brave  as  Mother.  No 
danger  can  swerve  her  from  the  call  of  duty;  no  pestilence  can  stay  her 
footstep  upon  an  errand  of  mercy;  and  without  a  tremor  or  a  faltering 
step,  she  walks  unafraid  along  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of  eternity  to  ful- 
fill her  mission  of  destiny.  No  love  can  be  like  unto  that  of  Mother.  Her 
child  may  neglect  her,  stray  from  her,  aye,  even  disdain  and  forget  her, 
but  throughout  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  she  will  listen  for  his 
footsteps,  and  breathe  a  forgiving  prayer  for  his  welfare  and  happiness. 
And  when  she  is  arrayed  in  the  white  robes  of  an  angel,  there  can  be  en- 
shrined in  the  human  heart  no  memory  that  is  as  dear  as  that  of  Mother. 
Upon  our  aching  bed  of  pain,  we  long  for  the  soothing  touch  of  her  hand. 
As  we  grow  weary,  and  our  footsteps  falter  upon  the  pathway  of  life,  we 
are  made  stronger  by  the  remembrance  of  her  encircling  arm.  Then, 
when  we  hear  the  clear  call  of  the  Maker,  we  shall  go  in  the  fond  hope 
of  eternal  meeting  with  Mother. 


THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  GROWN 

We  admire  the  ladies  because  of  their  beauty,  respect  them  be- 
cause of  their  virtues,  adore  them  because  of  their  intelligence, 
and  love  them  because  we  can't  help  it.  Man  was  made  to  protect, 
love  and  cherish,  not  to  undervalue,  neglect  or  abuse  woman. 

Under  affliction,  especially  physical,  the  fortitude  of  woman  is 
proverbial.  That  she  is  more  honest  than  man,  our  penitentiaries 
fully  demonstrate.  That  she  is  religiously  inclined,  the  records 
of  our  churches  will  show.     That  she  is  more  devotional,  our  pray- 
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er  meetings  will  prove. 

Women  have  exercised  a  most  remarkable  judgment  in  regard  to 
great  issues.  They  have  prevented  the  casting  aside  of  plans 
which  led  to  very  remarkable  discoveries  and  inventions.  When 
Columbus  laid  plans  to  discover  the  new  world,  he  could  not  get  a 
hearing  till  he  applied  to  a  woman  for  help.  Woman  equips  man 
for  the  voyage  of  life.  Her  best  altitude  is  helper.  Though  men 
execute  a  project,  she  fits  him  for  it,  beginning  in  his  childhood.  A 
man  discovered  America,  but  a  woman  equiped  his  voyage. 

So  everywhere.  Man  executes  the  performances,  but  woman 
trains  the  man.  Every  effectual  person,  leaving  his  mark  on  the 
world,  is  but  another  Columbus,  for  whose  furnishing  some  Isa- 
bella, in  the  form  of  his  mother,  lays  down  her  jewelry,  her  vani- 
ties, her  comforts. 

Boys,  remember  Mother!  Give  her  smiles  instead  of  tears  and 
sorrow.  Would  that  every  boy  and  girl,  every  young  man  and  every 
young  woman  were  equally  saving  of  a  mother's  tears. — J.  A.  R. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  LIVES 

The  safest  and  finest  investment  any  man  can  make  is  to  give 
either  of  his  time  or  means  to  save  human  lives. 

Recently  the  press  has  broadcasted  the  efforts  of  miners  to  save 
three  men  entombed  in  a  caved-in  mine  on  the  Canadian  border. 
The  ceaseless  and  determined  efforts  of  the  rescuers  showed  there 
continued  to  live  in  the  heart  of  man  a  love  for  his  fellew  man.  A 
love  for  humanity  is  the  only  characteristic  that  will  sweeten  life 
and  make  one  feel  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. 

Just  lately  we  have  learned  of  the  magnanimous  gift  of  $200,000 
upon  the  part  of  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem,  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. Doubtless  W.  N.  Reynolds  has  made  many  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  humanity,  but  this  investment,  to  specifically  save  a 
life,  giving  the  unfortunate  and  destitute  a  chance,  is  a  work  akin 
to  the  mission  of  the  Master  when  upon  the  earth. 
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The  dividends  arising  from  such  a  gift  are  the  salvaging  of  hu- 
man lives,  and  possibly  the  saving  of  many  a  soul  who  previously 
had  never  experienced  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  or  tenderness  of  the 
nursing  profession. 

It  always  gives  us  great  pride  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  old 
world,  bad  as  it  seems  at  times,  has  many  philanthropists  who 
possess  the  divine  spark  of  love  that  can  bring  together  the  people 
of  the  nation  for  one  great  need — peace. 


S.  H.  HEARNE,  ALBEMARLE 

The  hearts  of  a  legion  of  friends  were  sorely  touched  when  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  S.  H.  Hearne,  Albemarle,  a  delightful  and  valu- 
able character  of  the  old  school,  who,  after  a  continued  and  valued 
service,  passed  last  week  into  a  life  of  eternal  rest.  The  pages  of 
the  history  of  his  activities,  when  reviewed,  will  show  love  and  in- 
terest for  his  fellow  men- — characteristics  that  make  manhood,  and 
worthy  of  emulation. 

Sid  Hearne  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  life  in  the  old  "Hearne 
Homestead,"  graced  with  the  dignity  of  a  most  delightful  host  and 
hostess,  father  and  mother  of  a  son  and  lovely  daughters,  who  are 
valuable  assets  to  the  country  and  will  continue  to  build  upon 
the  treasured  traditions  of  family  history. 

The  name,  Hearne,  is  so  completely  interwoven  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Stanly  County  till  it  is  impossible  to  hear  one  mentioned 
without  thinking  of  the  other. 

This  estimable  citizen  lived  to  see  Albemarle  throw  off  swaddling 
attire  and  grow  from  a  small  village  into  a  busy  city  of  diversified 
interests,  with  homes  and  public  institutions  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
state:  His  home  town  and  county  were  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  endorse  every  movement,  public  or 
private,  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

Sid  Hearne  was  not  only  public- spirited,  but  a  devoted  father,  a 
loyal  churchman,  a  fine  friend,  both  chivalrous  and  brave,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  to  stand  for  issues  he  deemed  right.  We 
will  miss  him. 
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A  PATHETIC  CASE 

If  the  daily  newspapers  would  hunt  out  and  publish  the  good 
that  is  being  done  in  the  world  with  the  same  avidity  they  do  crime 
and  criminals,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  moral  uplift  of  human- 
ity, and  inspire  many  hearts  that  are  bowed  down  with  discourage- 
ment. 

We  have  just  read  a  very  pathetic  story  in  the  papers.  It  was  in 
Des  Moines,  la.  Judge  Ralph  Powers  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  He 
looked  up  and  beside  him  stood  a  shy,  determined  little  girl — Helen 
Weilman. 

Said  she:  "Will  you  please  let  my  daddy  out  of  jail?"  Her 
father  was  serving  a  30-day  sentence  for  drunkeness.  She  contin- 
ued :     'Til  look  after  him.     He's  such  a  good  daddy  and  I  miss  him." 

The  judge  said  he  had  not  heard  such  a  downright  honest  plea  in 
years.  So  he  paroled  the  father  to  the  little  daughter,  saying, 
"that  means  you've  got  to  look  after  him."  "I  will,"  remarked  the 
little  pleader.  "My  daddy  is  pretty  good  about  doing  what  I  want 
him  to  do.  And  daddy's  going  to  Sunday  School  after  this  just  like 
I  promised  the  judge."  And  the  father  said:  "Things  got  me 
down.  But  they  never  will  again.  Why  should  they  when  I've 
got  a  daughter  like  her." 

Isn't  the  biblical  injunction  true?  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."— J.  A.  R. 


THINGS  OUR  NATION  NEEDS 

Some  folks  are  still  saying  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner.  It  has  been  around  there  long  enough.  It's  time  to  bring 
it  out  in  the  open.  This  writer  does  not  wholly  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  what  is  needed  in  America  is  confidence.  America, 
and  the  world  at  large,  needs  more  than  confidence,  while  that  is 
very  essential.  "" 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  be  just.  We  must  pay  our 
debts,  and  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  living  on  the  government — 
and  on  other  people's  charity.     We  must  rely  on  our  own  initiative, 
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and  resources.  We  must  assert  our  character  as  American  citi- 
zens, and  not  give  way  to  fear. 

Confidence  is  a  good  thing  to  be  restored.  But  we  need  CER- 
TAINTY to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Americans  that  business  in  America  has  an  impregnable  courage. 
We  need  business  courage  to  go  forward.  There  is  too  much  fear 
in  America,  coupled  with  distrust. 

Follow  the  motto  of  our  metal  coins — "In  God  We  Trust" — and 
do  right!— J.  A.  R. 


MOTHER 

Time  has  scattered  snowflakes  on  her  brow,  pillowed  deep  fur- 
rows on  her  cheeks;  she  is  beautiful  still.  The  lips  are  thin  and 
sunken,  but  those  lips  kissed  many  a  hot  tear  from  childish  cheeks. 
The  eyes  are  dim,  yet  they  glow  with  the  soft  radiance  of  holy 
love,  which  can  never  fade.  The  sands  of  time  are  nearly  run. 
Though  feeble,  she  will  yet  go  farther  and  reach  down  deeper  for 
you  than  all  others.  You  cannot  walk  into  a  midnight  where  she 
cannot  see  you ;  you  cannot  slink  into  a  prison  whose  bars  will  keep 
her  out ;  you  cannot  mount  a  scaffold  so  high  that  she  cannot  reach 
up — that  she  may  bless  you  in  her  deathless  love.  When  the  world 
despises  and  forsakes  you,  when  it  leaves  you  by  the  roadside  to 
die  unnoticed,  the  dear,  good  mother  gathers  you  into  her  arms  and 
carries  you  home,  and  tells  you  of  all  your  virtues,  until  you  almost 
forget  your  soul  is  made  hideous  by  vice.     Honor  thy  Mother. 


be: 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  Mender. 
"Being  a  mender  one  may  go 
Upon  his  journeys  to  and  fro, 
Carrying  the  medicine  of  love 
To  help  his  clients  look  above 
For    broken    hearts    and    aching 

eyes, 
He  may    have    balsam    and    sur- 
prise 
In  touch    and    gaze    and    tender 

hope 
Through  which    the    sad    to    joy 
may  grope." 


The  man  who  boasts  of  speaking 
his  mind  does  not  always  mind  his 
speech. 

— 0— 

Some  people  get  more  pleasure  out 

of   spending  money  than  they  do  in 

saving    it.     And     some    believe    it    is 

more  blessed  to  recieve  than  to  give. 

— 0— 

The  more  we  work  the  more  we 
love.  And  the  more  we  love  the 
deeper  the  interest  we  find  in  our 
work.  Love  is  the  lubricant  that 
makes  all  of  the  human  machinery 
run  smoothly. 

— o— 

I  notice  as  I  go  along  in  this  world 
that  a  great  many  people  are  more 
inclined  to  help  those  who  are  not  in 
need  of  help  than  they  are  to  help 
those  who  really  need  help.  None 
know  the  weight  of  another's  burden. 
— 0— 

A  woman  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mrs. 
Eunice  Caron,  named  her  dog  "Troub- 
le." It  was  a  good  cognomen  for  the 
canine.  The  dog  ran  between  the 
feet  of  Miss  Adelaide  Koetting.     She 


fell.  Claiming  injuries  she  sued 
Mrs.  Caron  for  $10,000.  A  court  al- 
lowed Miss  Koetting  $7,000  compen- 
sation. 

No  one  may  be  considered  poor 
who  is  blessed  with  numerous  friends. 
He  is  indeed  poor,  who,  though  he 
may  be  considered  rich,  hath  no  loyal 
friends  among  his  associates  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  man  who  has  many 
friends  is  truly  rich,  even  though  he 
may  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods. 
"Fair  weather  friends"  are  not  true 
friends,  and  we  should  not  consider 
them  as  such.  True  friends  are  those 
who  love  us  for  what  we  are,  and  not 
for  what  they  think  we  may  have. 

Cast  an  Eye  Towards  Fellow  Men 
We  recently  passed  through  what 
was  called  Humane  Week — a  week 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  animal 
world  from  needless  suffering.  That 
was  all  very  fine.  Any  decent  hu- 
man must  oppose  cruelty  to  animals 
as  a  thing  unworthy  of  manhood. 

But  let  us  not  get  too  gushy  and 
sentimental  about  a  week  of  this 
kind.  Man  is  not  nearly  so  cruel  to 
dogs  and  cats,  cobras  and  leopards, 
as  he  is  to  his  fellow  men.  The  ruth- 
less Tartar  will  not  ride  his  horse  to 
death  but  he  will  cut  his  enemy  into 
mince  meat  and  gloat  while  doing  it. 
Civilized  man  has  much  the  same 
attitude.  If  a  man  starves  his  dog, 
he  will  be  arrested.  But  if  he  allows 
his  neighbor  to  starve,  he  will  scarce- 
ly   be    blamed.     Bull    fighting,     cock 
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baiting,  and  such  have  been  frowned 
upon  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well but  it  is  only  recently  that  war 
has  been  considered  anything  but 
glorious. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  humane- 
ness. Let  us  carry  it  on  by  abolish- 
ing cruelty  to  humans.  If,  after  we 
have  done  away  with  poverty,  disease, 
war,  and  other  such  ugly  facts,  and 
we  still  have  the  energy,  then  let  us 
see  to  it  that  every  kitty  has  its 
morning  saucer  of  milk.  Until  then, 
let  us  remember  that  man's  first  duty 
is  to  man. 

Springtime  Brings  Memories. 
"Moonlight  and  roses"  are  not  the 
only  things  that  bring  sweet  mem- 
ories. Springtime  brings  pleasant 
memories  of  the  old  plantation,  and 
the  dear  "old  roof  tree,"  now  in 
other  hands,  as  the  old  occupants 
have  "passed  over  the  river."  I  have 
always  wanted  to  go  back;  in  fact  I 
often  think  I  should  not  have  left  it 
in  the  first  place,  but  like  many  other 
millions  of  persons,  I  suppose  it  was 
the  desire  to  see  the  world.  What 
did  I  leave?  My  my!  The  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  young  boyhood. 
Like  R.  M.  Hager,  of  Williamson 
Shops — I  remember  the  gentle  croon- 
ing of  the  evening  breezes  in  the 
pines  and  the  hemlocks;  the  enchant- 
ing voices  of  birds,  mingled  with  the 
gleeful  voices  of  barefoot  children; 
the  cool  and  invigorating  shadows 
move  gently  and  silently  across  hills 
and  valleys,  swallowing  and  blending 
all  things  into  a  grand  unity  of  har- 
mony and  peace.     I   shall  never  for- 


get the  last  lingering  sunlight  as  it 
slowly  faded  on  the  western  slopes, 
peering  over  "the  blue  ridge  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,"  in  the  distance, 
apparently  pausing  in  the  tree  tops, 
as  if  in  contemplation  of  its  own 
beauty;  then  slowly  the  fading  saf- 
fron after  glow  of  twilight;  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon  in  the  east,  and  the 
cool  sweet  breath  of  blossoms.  Who 
would  not  relish  the  heavy,  fragrant 
air  of  an  early  summer  morning,  the 
gently  smiling  sun  as  it  peeps  over 
the  eastern  horizon  to  wake  to  life  a 
sleeping  world;  and  the  misty,  dew- 
hung  river  shores  of  the  autumn. 

Yes,  I  left  all  this.  Left  it  for  the 
sham  and  mockery  of  metropolitan 
life,  my  nerves  racked,  my  flesh  grad- 
ually dying  under  the  pitiless,  cease- 
less and  relentless  grind  of  machin- 
ery, jumping — very  near — out  of  my 
hide  at  the  metallic  summons  of  a 
whistle,  or  the  harsh  warning  of  an 
alarm  clock.  The  most  I  could  make 
out  of  it  was  a  living.  I  used  to  make 
that  on  the  old  farm  and  work  only 
half  the  time,  hunting,  fishing  and 
enjoying  it  the  rest  of  the  time. 

I  think  of  this  when  I  see  so  many 
little  farms  growing  up  in  brush  and 
briars,  or  abandoned  entirely — the 
same  farms  on  which  people  lived 
and  reared  families  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  these  people  now  either  on 
government  payrolls,  industrial 
plants,  or  else  just  numbered  among 
the  unemployed.  And  yet  the  old 
countrysides,,  still  potent  with  the 
very  things  life  is  made  of,  still  beck- 
ons to  them  to  come  back — and  pad- 
dle their  own  canoe. 
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MOTHER'S  LOVE 

By  Former  U.  S.  Senator  James  A.  Reed. 


Mother  Love!  The  golden  cord 
that  stretches  from  the  throne  of  God, 
uniting  all  animate  creation  to  divin- 
ity. Its  light  gleams  down  the  path 
of  time,  from  barbarous  ages  when 
savage  women  held  their  babies  to  al- 
most famished  breats  and  died  that 
they  might  live.  Its  holy  flame 
glows  as  bright  in  hovels  where  pov- 
erty breaks  a  meager  crust  as  in  pal- 
aces where  wealth  holds  Lucullian 
feasts.  It  is  the  one  great  universal 
passion — the  sinless  passion  of  sacri- 
fice. Incomparable  in  its  sublimity, 
interference  is  sacrilige,  regulation 
is  mockery. 

The  wild  beasts  hear  its  voice  and 
answer  to  its  call.  A  tigeress  finding 
her  cubs  slaughtered,  pauses  to  lick 
their  wounds  and  then  with  raging 
heart  seeks  out  their  murderer.  A 
she  wolf  standing  at  the  mouth  of  her 
den,  with  gleaming  fangs  and  blood 
red  tongue,  dies  in  defense  of  her 
whelps.  Tiger's  cub  or  wolf's  whelp, 
I  would  rather  feel  the  rough  cares3ns 
of  the  hairy  paws  of  my  savage 
mother.  I  would  rather  have  her 
care  and  protection  than  that  of  an 
official   animal  trainer. 

I  once  saw  a  little  timorous  moth- 
er quail  with  marvelous  intelligence 
and  still  more  marvelous  courage 
protect  her  brood  by  exposing  her- 
self to  the  hunter's  aim.  I  then  real- 
ized that  nothing  could  take  the  place 
of  mother  love. 

If  its  divine  fire  so  warms  and 
thrills  the  heart  of  beast  and  bird, 
with  what  intensity  does  it  consume 
the  bosom,  with  what  ecstacy  inspire 


the  soul  of  a  woman  for  the  child  of 
her  body!  Although  she  knows  she 
must  risk  her  own  to  bring  forth  a 
new  life,  she  does  not  draw  back.  Her 
love-lit  eyes  behold  only  visions  of 
happiness,  of  glory  and  of  power  to 
be  realized  by  her  unborn  child.  With 
smiling  lips,  and  eager  heart  she  en- 
ters the  vale  of  shadows.  The  first 
cry  of  the  new-born  falls  on  her, 
sweet  as  the  music  of  paradise.  Her 
tender  hands  caress  the  tender  skin; 
her  soul  cries  out  the  anxious  question, 
"Will  my  baby  live?"  The  torturing 
days  of  convalescence  fly  swiftly  up- 
on wings  of  hope.  She  nestles  the 
tiny  helpless  thing  to  her  bosom;  sus- 
tains it  with  milk  of  her  body;  every 
drop  drawn  from  an  infinite  love. 

With  indescribable  solicitude  she 
watches  over  her  offspring.  Even 
when  her  body  slumbers,  her  soul 
keeps  vigil  and  her  hands  in  unison 
with  her  spirit  will  stretch  foi'th  to 
bring  the  baby  back  to  sleep.  With 
glowing  pride  she  watches  the  grow- 
ing child,  shields  it  from  harm,  guides 
it  along  the  paths  of  rectitude,  in- 
spires its  soul  with  lofty  sentiments 
of  honor  and  faith  in  the  eternal 
God. 

When  the  time  has  spilled  the 
snows  upon  her  head  and  turned  her 
brown  or  raven  locks  to  white,  her 
love  will  still  abide,  riper  and  sweet- 
er with  the  passing  voars.  Though 
she  may  live  until  her  children  are 
themselves  grown  old  and  gray,  she 
will  yet  see  the  silken  locks  of  youth; 
their  roughened  hands  yet  have  the 
caressing  touch  of  baby  fingers;  their 
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voices  bear  to  her  the  tender  and  me- 
lodious notes  of  infancy.  And  when 
at  last  she  approaches  the  portals  of 
death  there  is  no  solace  so  sweet  as 
the  presence  of  those  she  bore  "to 
people  and  replenish  the  earth." 

For  mother  love  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. If  there  be  truth  in  religion, 
then  this  holy  sentiment  was  planted 
in  woman's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God. 
It  has  made  life  possible.  It  is  in 
truth  the  very  source  of  life  itself. 
When  all  other  passions  are  dead  it 
survives.  It  will  pass  through  the 
fiery  furnaces  of  disgrace  and  yet 
live.  It  will  endure  the  scorching 
breath  of  contumely  with  unwaver- 
ing fidelity. 

A  mother  will  enter  prisons  of 
shame  and  kiss  a  felon  hand  thrust 
through  the  bars.  She  will  set  be- 
side the  accused  in  courts  of  law, 
when  the  mob  jeers  and  the  heartless 
machinery  of  justice  grinds  out  its 
grist  of  agony,  and  with  unwavering 
faith  maintain  her  child  is  innocent. 
She  will  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold and,  when  the  trap  has  fallen, 
cover  the  condemned  body  with  kisses 
and  with  flowers.     It  is  still  to  her 


the  innocent  suckling  she  once  hugged 
to  her  breast. 

But  if  the  path  of  life  has  led  her 
son  to  fields  of  honor,  her  heart  will 
glow  with  pride,  ineffable,  unspeak- 
able. If  he  is  called  to  war,  she  will 
bid  him  goodby  with  dry  eyes  al- 
though her  heart  is  filled  with  tears. 
She  will  maintain  a  firm  and  hopeful 
mien,  that  he  may  gain  sublimer 
courage  from  her  sublimer  example. 
When  he  sleeps  upon  the  tented  field 
her  spirit  will  keep  watch.  In  the 
agony  of  waiting  she  will  die  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  but  will  choke  back  her 
sobs  and  hide  her  torture.  She  will 
saerch  for  him  among  the  slain  and 
try  with  kisses  to  warm  the  dead  and 
unresponsive  lips  to  life.  She  will 
coffin  her  heart  with  the  beloved 
body,  and  her  soul  will  keep  the  eter- 
nal vigil  of  a  deathless  love. 

Mother  love !  It  has  produced,  fon- 
dled, reared,  inspired  and  glorified 
all  of  the  shadowy  hosts  who  have 
passed  across  the  "bank  of  time" 
since  man  first  raised  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  heavens. 

It  is,  I  say  again,  the  golden  cord 
that  binds  the  earth  to  God. 


MOTHER,  ONLY  ONE 

Hundreds  of  Stars  in  the  azure  Sky, 
Hundreds  of  Shells  on  the  Shore  together; 
Hundreds  of  Birds  that  go  winging  by, 
Hundreds  of  Bees  in  the  sunny  Weather: 
Hundreds  of  Dew-drops  to  greet  the  Dawn, 
Hundreds  of  Lambs  in  the  purple  Clover; 
Hundreds  of  Butterflies  on  the  Lawn, — 
But  only  one  MOTHER,  the  wide  World  over. 

— Selected. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 


By  Lois  M. 

After  Abraham  Lincoln  had  grown 
to  manhood  and  was  practicing  law 
in  the  courts  of  Illinois  he  spoke 
reverently  of  the  mother  whose  in- 
fluence in  his  childhood  was  re- 
flected throughout  his  life  and  paid 
her  the  highest  tribute  that  could  be 
given  to  any  mother.  "God  bless 
my  mother,"  Lincoln  said,  "all  that  I 
am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her." 

When  Nancy  Lincoln  gave  birth  to 
her  baby  son  little  did  she  realize 
that  she,  like  Mary  of  old,  was  giving 
a  son  to  the  world  to  become  the  lib- 
erator for  a  race  of  oppressed  people. 
But  she  did  everything  that  lay  with- 
in her  power  to  build  the  strong 
foundation  for  a  splendid  life  when 
her  baby  should  become  a  man  full 
grown. 

Nancy  Hanks  as  a  young  girl,  a 
wife  and  mother  was  possessed  of 
many  excellent  qualities.  Though 
there  was  always  an  expression  of 
sadness  about  her  yet  she  had  a 
cheerful,  friendly  disposition.  She 
was  earnest  and  sincere  in  her  belief 
in  God  and  always  saw  beyond  the 
exacting  work-a-day  drudgery  that 
laid  a  heavy  claim  upon  her  and 
dreamed  of  a  tomorrow,  a  future  day 
when  life  would  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  happiness  and  peace  and 
rest.  It  was  her  delight  to  attend 
preaching  in  the  neighboring  cabins 
in  Kentucky  whenever  an  itinerant 
preacher  came  that  way.  No  distance 
was  ever  too  great  for  Nancy  to  walk 
the  trails  over  the  hills  to  a  cabin  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  and 
her  beloved  Bible  read. 


Marmon 

In  later  years  Lincoln  recalled  how 
as  a  lad  his  mother  in  going  about 
her  work  would  repeat  long  portions 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  learned 
these  same  verses  by  heart.  When 
he  repeated  them,  in  later  years,  it 
was  as  if  he  could  hear  his  own 
mother's  voice  uttering  them  once 
again. 

Nancy  Lincoln  had  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  knowledge,  as  did  her 
son  after  her.  Compared  to  the  lack 
of  education  in  those  around  her  she 
was  possessed  of  a  superior  know- 
ledge and  learning  for  she  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write.  As  a 
young  girl  she  had  read  the  Bible. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  a  news- 
paper would  come  her  way  she  would 
select  various  items  and  slowly  read 
her  way  through  to  the  end. 

When  Nancy  Hanks  married  Thom- 
as Lincoln  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  immediately 
set  about  teaching  him  his  letters  and 
to  write  his  name.  The  lack  of  books 
and  writing  materials  made  it  a  long, 
tedious  process  to  teach  a  grown  man 
to  read  but  Nancy  Lincoln  persisted 
in  her  desire  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
should  become  a  "knowledgable" 
man.  The  years  went  by  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  husband  continued  un- 
••'1  he  was  abe  to  spell  and  pick  his 
way  slowly  and  laboriously  through 
the  Scriptures. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  baby  Abraham 
was  old  enough  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  sounds  and  words  his  mother  com- 
menced to  teach  him  the  alphabet, 
then  the  difficult  task  of  learning  to 
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spell  and  to  read  and  count  began.  In 
the  bare  cabin  in  which  they  lived 
there  were  few  if  any  comforts  and 
no  amusements,  so  it  was  an  absorb- 
ing occupation  for  the  small  boy  to 
sit  on  his  mother's  lap  spelling  out 
words  to  her  or  to  read  in  his  child- 
ish voice  the  easier  passages  from  the 
one  book  they  always  owned— a  Bible. 
'  Like  the  wise  mother  she  was,  she  en- 
couraged and  praised  the  lad  and 
spurred  him  on  to  greater  effort  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  desire  to  acquire 
an  education  such  as  she  never  hoped 
tc  have  but  was  always  striving  to 
attain.  Who  knows  what  hopes  and 
plans  this  young  mother  held  close 
within  her  heart  for  the  man  her  boy 
would  grow  to  be? 

Never  of  a  rugged  nature,  the 
hardship  and  privation  Nancy  Lin- 
coln had  to  endure  began  to  take 
heavy  toll  upon  her  vitality.  After 
a  long  illness,  during  which  time 
Lincoln  was  her  constant  attendant 
and  companion,  she  died  October 
1818. 

Lincoln  missed  his  mother  sorely; 
a  lonely  child  by  nature,  he  lived 
through  one  of  the  lonliest  years  of 
his'  life  after  his  mother's  death.  This 
sad,  empty  winter  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed when  his  father  married  again 
and  his  mother's  place  was  taken  by 
a    sensible,    kindhearted    woman  who 


brightened  and  cheered  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  from  the  minute  she 
set  foot  into  the  dreary  cabin.  Each 
took  an  instant  liking  to  the  other 
and  that  liking  developed  into  a  stead- 
fast devotion  and  affection  that  last- 
ed as  long  as  life. 

The  second  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  son 
and  two  daughters  by  a  former  mar- 
riage and  she  sucessfully  managed 
her  own  children  and  her  stepson.  It 
is  to  her  credit  in  wisely  rearing 
them  that  affectionate  relations  ex- 
isted between  the  two  sets  of  children 
and  they  lived  together  in  the  small 
home  in  perfect  accord. 

She  early  discovered  that  Abra- 
ham had  a  strong  desire  to  learn  and 
that  he  had  the  natural  ability  to  ac- 
complish whatever  he  chose  to  under- 
take. She  therefore  sympathized 
with  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
struggle  for  learning  and  his  desire 
to  better  his  conditon  in  life  and 
those  of  his  fellowmen. 

Lincoln's  stepmother  deserves  a 
place  among  the  mothers  of  great 
men  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
she  brought  loving,  tender  care  into 
the  life  of  a  ragged,  helpless,  mother- 
less boy  and  instilled  in  him  traits  of 
character  that  ranked  him  as  a  man 
among  men  and  a  servant  of  man- 
kind. 


The  more  a  man  is  educated,  the  more  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  to  instruct  him  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  his  talents.  Education  is  like  a  double-edged  sword.  It 
may  be  turned  to  dangerous  usages  if  it  is  not  properly  han- 
dled.— Selected. 
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WOMANHOOD 

Rev.  R.  Ernest  Atkinson 


Text:  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  the 
daughter. — Ezk.  16:44. 

It  is  said  "the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world."  In  a  large 
measure  that  is  true.  "Much  depends 
upon  the  bent  of  the  suckling."  The 
child  is  the  twig  in  the  nursery,  and 
is  bent,  twisted,  scarred  and  broken  as 
easily  as  the  twig  in  the  orchard,  or 
the  vine  in  the  vineyard.  Frequently 
the  statement  is  made  that  not  one 
can  clean  the  soiled  face  of  the  child 
or  straighten  and  smooth  the  crum- 
pled garment  like  mother.  Literally 
speaking,  that  is  not  true.  The  gen- 
tle and  trained  hand  of  the  nurse  and 
seamstress  is  adept,  and  often  sur- 
passes that  of  many  a  mother,  but 
there  is  no  sympathy,  patience,  and 
love  compared  to  that  of  mother's. 
It  is  only  mother  who  can  see  so 
much  in  the  "hopeful."  She  sees 
more  than  the  sweet  and  innocent 
darling  as  it  kicks  and  coos  in  the 
cradle.  She  looks  down  through  the 
years  and  sees  a  strong  and  manly 
man  or  a  beautiful  and  obedient 
daughter,  adorned  with  modesty  and 
grace.  It  is  only  mother  who  can  for- 
get so  soon  the  most  malicious  offense 
and  flagrant  sin.  Oh  no,  she  does 
not  forget  them,  but  mother's  love 
covers  them  up,  and  blots  them  out. 
I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  say  the 
salvation  of  America  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  woman  and  motherhood 
of  today,  but  much  depends  upon 
their  touch.  They  doubtless  are  to 
be  the  greatest  factors  in  sobering 
and   steadying  the   reeling  and   fitful 


race.  Every  epoch  and  age  has  been 
embellished  by  their  uncomplaining 
service,  their  submissive  will,  their 
radiant  hope,   and   deeds   of  heroism. 

We  can  only  surmise  as  to  what  the 
outcome  might  have  been  during  the 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  "Lost  Cause,"  had  there  been  no 
Mollie  Pitchers  and  Emma  Sansoms. 
There  were  only  a  few  who  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  fury  of  the  fight,  but 
at  home — "staying  by  the  stuff" — 
they  wove,  they  spun,  they  plowed  the 
fields.  The  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
was  one  of  gloom  and  suffering,  but 
no  mortal  knows  what  the  outcome 
might  have  been  had  there  not  been 
patriotic,  patient,  and  prayerful  wives 
and  mothers  back  home,  who  were  al- 
so drinking  the  bitter  cup.  Every 
thought  of  them  thrilled  and  heart- 
ened each  American  soldier  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  uncomplainingly  endured 
and  even  dared  to  die.  Not  merely 
for  deeds  of  daring  should  woman- 
hood have  erected  to  her  memory 
shafts  of  granite  and  bronze,  but  for 
the  part  she  played  in  the  drama  of 
life — consoling,  soothing,  switching 
spanking,  kissing,  and  sweetening 
life  in  the  making.  She  has  erected 
to  herself  monuments  more  enduring 
than  the  eternal  hills — descendants 
not  merely  of  brawn  and  brain,  but 
with  charming  ideals  and  profound 
and  holy  convicitions.  She  has 
very  largely  shapened  the  plastic 
life  into  eminence.  What  type  of 
mortals  would  we  be  today  had  not 
the    mighty  host  of  woman    and  wo- 
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manhood,  such  as  Hannah,  Lois,  Eu- 
nice, Susannah  Wesley,  Florence 
Nightengale,  Frances,  E.  Willard, 
Belle  Bennette,  Fannie  J.  Crosby, 
Jane  Addams  and  many,  many  more 
dealt  with  a  dexterous  hand  innu- 
merable strokes  in  chiselling  out  the 
nations?  But  too  few  of  these  har- 
bingers of  peace  and  messengers  of 
mercy  to  the  nations  have  appeared. 
Indeed,  their  number  today  in  Amer- 
ica is  too  few. 

Customs  and  conditions  change, 
but  human  nature  has  been  quite  the 
same  since  the  fall  of  Adam.  Long 
before  the  days*  of  Noah  the  races 
have  been  eating,  drinking  and  mak- 
ing merry — womanhood  has  been  no 
exception.  In  the  wreck  of  the  races, 
since  the  exit  from  Egypt,  many  dis- 
played the  spirit  of  Lot's  wife.  Too 
few  have  appeared  on  the  dizzy 
heigths,  and  too  many  have  led  the 
throngs  downward  and  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  folly  and  sin  to  the  abysmal 
depths  of  shame  and  woe. 

What  of  the  woman  and  mother- 
hood of  the  future?  May  we  hope 
for  a  purer  and  finer  type?  Many 
conditions  lead  one  to  believe  that 
mothers  and  womanhood  of  the  fu- 
ture generation  will  be  unsettled 
unstrung  and  unstable,  more  or  less 
in  living,  and  depleted  in  virtue. 

Woman  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
weaker  sex.  In  body  that  is 
true.  She  was  not  created  to 
go  to  war,  till  the  soil,  fell  the  forests, 
tunnel  the  mountains,  and  be  the  pro- 
vider and  shock  absorber  for  the 
races,  yet  this  has  been  largely  true. 
She  is  man's  equal,  and  intuitively, 
his  superior.  She  is  found  in  every 
place   of  trust  and  honor.     The  rec- 


ords of  every  college  and  university 
in  the  land  reveal  the  fact  that  woman 
has  in  every  way  equaled,  and  in 
many  instances,  surpassed  man  in 
thought  and  scholarship.  Inferior? 
No!  In  scholarship,  in  service,  and 
in  sacrifice,  she  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  uplift  and  betterment 
of  man.  In  every  walk  of  life,  from 
the  matron  in  the  home,  to  the  judge 
on  the  bench;  from  the  queen  on  the 
throne,  to  the  prophetess  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, many  have  persistently  and 
passionately  toiled  with  a  matchless 
hand. 

The   ancients,  and  the  heathen  to- 
day, consider  woman  as  mere  chattel. 
They  have  contested   every   advance- 
ment   she    has    made    toward    liberty 
and     light.     Yes,  a     great  wail     has 
ever  gone  up   from  man  through  all 
the  ages  as  womanhood  came  into  her 
heritage     and     rightful     place.     Al- 
from  the  birth  in  a  manger  in  Beth- 
though   we   are   two   thousand    years 
lehem   and  the  tragedy   on  Golgotha, 
we  still     hear     echoes     from     China, 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Congo  such  as: 
"She  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote." 
"She   knows   nothing   about   politics." 
"Her    place    is    at    home."     She    can 
train  the  youth  in  times  of  peace  and 
when  the  world  is  on  tiptoes,  manage 
an  ammunition  plant,  drive  a  truck, 
operate  a  railway  system,  and  amid 
the  shriek  and  crash  of  shrapnel  can 
minister   and      mother   the   wounded 
?nd   dying,  but,   until   very   recently, 
she  has  been  too  simple  and  silly  to 
enjoy  the  right   of   suffrage   and  too 
destitute   of   dignity  and  poise  to  be 
an  ordained     pastor.     Those    of    the 
Nile   and    Tiber    said    she   was    mere 
chattel;    today    many    say    that    she, 
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being  devoid  of  reason  and  diplomacy, 
is  a  mere  chatterer.  Pope  says, 
"Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction 
still,  and  at  heart  a  rake."  (Who 
would  dare  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment today.  Not  he  who  values  a 
whit  his  pelt  and  pate).  Yet  upon 
every  hand  in  the  dazzle,  din,  and 
dizzy  whirl,  one  sees  in  woman  and 
motherhood  some  evidences  of  de- 
terioration of  character.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  since  she  has  been  exalted 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
glory,  she  would  forsake  the  God  of 
Israel  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Nicolatians  The  Lord  made 
woman  for  man — to  be  his  helper. 
Otway  says,  "Nature  made  woman 
to  temper  man,  and  that  we  had  been 
brutes  without  her."  Has  she  been 
true  to  the  trust  committed  to  her? 
Is  she  honoring  Him  who  has  lifted 
her  burdens^  loosed  her  shackles? 
Every  vessel  that  plys  the  seas  has 
upon  it  a  compass  and  chart.  With- 
out them  no  vessel  could  safely  ar- 
rive at  any  port.  If  the  future 
generations  are  to  surpass,  or  even 
compare  with  the  present  generation, 
womanhood  must  change  the  trend  of 
her  course.  She  must  cease  to  value 
the  dinner  and  card  parties,  the 
clubs,  the  lodges,  the  dance,  the  thea- 
ter, the  joy  rides,  and  liquor  more 
than  Christian  training  and  con- 
structive work  in  her  home  and  the 
church.  Jesus  said,  "Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth."  Salt  saves  and  sweet- 
ens. It  preserves.  Has  woman  and 
motherhood  the  saving  quality  today? 
What  does  she  prize  today  above  all 
else?  For  what  does  she  bid?  What 
spirit  does  she  manifest?  Who  is 
her  God? 


Some  have  said  that  many  of  the 
best  women  attend  the  public  dance. 
frequent  club  functions,  and  enjoy 
the  card  parties  and  prize  winnings. 
That  is  a  reflection  upon  Christian 
women  and  motherhood.  Consecrat- 
ed Christian  women  do  not  encourage 
and  attend  the  dance  and  card  par-- 
ties  in  any  form.  Many  church 
members  do.  Many  whom  the  world 
calls  society  do.  Many  kind  hearted, 
honest  and  respected  women  and 
mothers  doubtless  do,  but  not  Chris- 
tian women  and  Christian  mothers. 
He  who  says  that  women  and  mother- 
hood, who  frequents  places  where 
liquor  is  quaffed,  faces  are  flushed, 
reason  reels,  and  souls  are  consumed 
and  blighted  by  lust  and  the  flames 
of  passion,  are  good  Christian  wo- 
men, is  quite  careless  with  the  use 
of  his  English.  Women  who  live  so 
close  to  the  Master  that  they  con- 
stantly hear  his  voice  and  feel  his 
touch,  attend  no  kind  of  balls  and 
card  parties. 

What  may  we  hope  for  the  women 
and  motherhood  of  the  future,  since 
the  modesty  and  virtue  of  the  woman 
and  motherhood  of  today  is  being 
relegated?  What  type  of  woman- 
hood will  the  infant  daughter  of  to- 
day and  tomrroow  be?  Will  she  be 
healthy  in  body,  mind,  and  soul?  Not 
while  the  motherhood  of  today  con- 
tinues to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
fashion,  designed  very  largely  by  the 
prostitute  of  Paris.  Not  while  she 
continues  to  drink  from  the  fountain 
of  pleasures  and  accepts  the  delinea- 
tions and  follies  of  Hollywood.  Not 
until  woman  and  motherhood  of  to- 
day adorn  themselves  in  decent  ap- 
parel and  teach  their  daughters  to  be 
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modest  and  pure.  Not  until  they 
turn  away  from  the  house  of  sin  and 
folly  and  learn  the  Christian's  se- 
cret of  a  happy  life  and  the  glory  of 
character  building.  Not  until  they 
learn  that  those  who  build  too  low 
build  beneath  the  stars. 

No    country    is    stronger    than    its 


religion,  neither  is  a  people  noble, 
strong  and  mighty,  who  has  not  a 
beautiful,  sweet,  and  Christian  wo- 
man and  motherhood.  If  America 
remains  at  the  top  among  nations, 
womanhood  and  motherhood  must  be 
pure,  modest  and  prayerful.  "As 
the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter." 


HER  OCCUPATION 


One  day  the  census-taker  called,  and  wrote  down  in  a  book, 
And  so,  as  I  was  hanging  'round,  I  thought  I'd  take  a  look ! 
He  had  our  names  and  ages  all,  and  put  down  Dad's  vocation, 
And  after  Mother's  name  he  wrote  she  had  "No  occupation!" 

Why,  Mother's  up  before  it's  light,  and  through  the  work  she  races, 
She  starts  the  breakfast,  straightens  things,  and  washes   all   our 

faces, 
She  packs  our  lunches,  finds  our  books  (of  course  it  keeps  her  busy) 
She  washes,  irons,  sweeps  and  dusts,  you'd  think  she  would  get 

dizzy ! 

She  bakes  a  cake  and  maybe  pies,  she  finds  some  time  for  sewing: 
There's  mending,  making  over,  too,  because  we  all  are  growing. 
Then  dinner  comes  and  dishes  next,  first  one  thing,  then  another, 
And  when  our  homework  bothers  us,  we  say  "Please  help  me 
Mother."  ' 

So  she  keeps  going  all  the  time,  and  though  she's  often  weary, 
She  never  gets  real  out  of  sorts,  she's  always  gay  and  cheery! 
She  keeps  so  busy  every  day,  and  sure  needs  some  vacation, 
And  yet  the  census  man  wrote  down  she  has  "No  Occupation '" 


— (Elsie  Duncan  Yale). 
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MUSIC,  FAIREST  DAUGHTER  OF 
RELIGION 


By  Oscar 

The  music  of  the  young  world  was 
produced  in  the  minor  chords.  This 
we  assume  because  the  melodies  of 
primitive  races  and  their  voices 
rarely  leave  the  notes  of  loneliness 
and  tears.  Those  races  live  in  that 
plane  and  have  learned  that  sorrow 
and  joy,  sisters  born  of  love,  walk 
ever  hand  in  hand.  From  the  oldest 
of  old  books  we  learn  that  Judal 
"was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ,"  instruments 
whose  dominant  chords  were  minor. 
Hard  back  was  Judal  against  the 
dawn  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy. 

The  high  notes      of     victory     and 
praise  we  hear  in  the  voice  of  Mir- 
iam,  sister  of     Moses,     leading     the 
mighty  hosts  of  the  liberated  on  the 
shore    of   the   Red    Sea   in   that   first 
recorded   hymn   of   all   the    ages,   be- 
ginning:    "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the 
horse   and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  the     sea."     The     interludes     she 
played  with  a     timbrel     which     suf- 
fused   the    whole    body    with    rhythm 
and    set   the   feet   and  hands   beating 
time.     The  primitive  response  to  hap- 
py music  was  the  dance,  and  even  in 
the  modern     world     the     most     pious 
pat   the    toe,    or   toe   the    pat.     It    is 
popular  in  some  quarters  to  condemn 
all    such    movements    along    with   the 
violin,   the   second   instrument    in   the 
divinity  of     harmony,     which     is     as 


Haywood 

strong  as  an  ox,  light  as  a  feathet. 

Of   all  the   inhabitants   of  the   an- 
cient world  David  was  the  most  ar- 
dent  in   his   love   for  music   and  the 
sweetest    maker    of    it.     He    had    not 
read  Shakespeare,  but  he  knew  that 
music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  sav- 
age   enemy.     David    did    not   tremble 
when   he   confronted   Goliath,   but  he 
came   nigh   to   fainting   as  he  began 
his    struggle   to    recover    Saul's    soul. 
He    knew    that    music    is    builded    of 
breath   and   dies  when   its   vibrations 
cease   to  brush  the   ear.     Pale   faced 
and  with  timid  knees  he  stood  before 
the   fallen   King,   plying   him   by  the 
memories   of  the  past,  by  the  hopes 
of  the  future.     He  sang  the  song  with 
which    the    shepherds    collected    and 
led  their  flocks.     He  sang  the  harvest 
song,  the  song  of  the  reapers  and  the 
sheaves  of  golden  grain.     He  sang  of 
wheeling    colonies    of    summer    birds 
that    flecked  the   fields    with   restless 
shadows   as   they   gathered   the   clans 
together  and  sped  away  to  a  distant 
paradise.     Suddenly      David      swings 
wide  for  Saul  the  door  of  immortality 
and  reminds  him  that  through  God's 
good  mercy  the  next  life  shall  repair 
the  defeats  of  the  life  that  is.  Brown- 
ing makes  David  sing: 

O  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  face  like    my  face  that    receives 

thee,  a  man  like  to  me 
Thou    shalt    love  ana    be  loved    by 

forever : 
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A  hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new- 
life  to  thee, 
See  the     Christ  stands. 

Until  the  song  leads  on  to  where 
the  singing  brook,  its  laughter  si- 
lenced and  its  music  hushed,  deepens 
into  the  darkly  flowing  river,  and  in 
the  morning  light  that  lights  our  sun, 
the  shadows  pass  away. 

High  and'  lifted  up  in  the  temple 
were  the  choir  and  the  orchestra. 
Their  masterly  use  of  the  recitative, 
enriched  by  labyrinthine  combina- 
tions, is  indicated  in  the  psalms,  each 
instrument  player  a  composer,  a  solo- 
ist and  a  specialist.  The  pipe  organ 
was  in  the  making  for  its  germ  was 
there  in  the  clumsy  form  of  a  wind 
instrument  whose  breath  was  suppli- 
ed with  a  bellows,  an  importation 
from  Egypt.  Under  the  spell  of  this 
wild  music  that  filled  the  ear  and 
thrilled  the  soul,  a  psalmist,  that  is 
a  poet,  cried  aloud,  "Let  everything 
that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord." 

With  original  and  facile  deline- 
ament  Dr.  John  Watson  remarked 
the  heritage  of  celestian  music  be- 
stowed upon  a  few  and  favored  ears 
in  the  season  of  the  advent.  "They 
all  sang  who  had  to  do  with  the  Holy 
Child,"  he  affirms.  Elizabeth  who 
received  her  young  kinswoman,  and 
was  the  first  to  share  the  heavenly 
secret;  Zacharias,  whose  son  was 
predestined  to  become  the  chiefest  of 
all  the  human  sons  of  women;  Sime- 
on, who  as  he  held  the  child  in  his 
arms,  prayed  for  death  in  the  trans- 
port of  his  devotion;  the  angels  who 
escorted  him  from  the  heavenly 
places;    perhaps  the    wise  men,    am- 


bassadors of  the  great,  and  the  shep- 
herds, ambassadors  of  the  poor;  and 
above  all  the  Holy  Virgin  herself 
who  breathed  forth  a  hymn  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  letters. 

Next  to  the  great  preachers  in  the 
history  of  the  gospel  stand  the  great 
singers,  the  great  poets,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  imagination.  At  the 
head  of  these  is  Paul  who  composed 
the  sublime  chant  of  the  angels  in 
praise  of  love,  made  an  apostrophe  to 
death,  and  gave  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus  that  sublimest  expression  of 
religious  emotion,  beginning:  "For 
that  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chirst." 
John,  the  Lyric  poet  of  Patmos  trans- 
lates in  earthly  syllables  a  song 
which  he  heard  in  heaven:  "I  heard 
as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  as  the  voice  of  many  wa- 
ters, and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings.  saying,  "Allelujah!  for  the 
Lord   God   Omnipotent  reigneth." 

Time  would  fail  any  effort  to  men- 
tion one  by  one  the  members  of  that 
great  company  of  flaming  spirits, 
who  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  in 
times  of  persecution  and  revival,  in 
times  of  patriotic  travail  and  social 
tranquility,  have  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern verse  the  attributes  and  acts  of 
God,  and  the  heroism  of  the  saints. 
Their  liness  are  written  in  hymn 
books  and  sung  in  the  churches. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  dig  deep  to 
find  them  in  some  books,  and  wait 
long  to  hear  them  in  some  churches. 
If  a  man  has  a  Bible  and  a  standard 
hymn  book  he  has  a  whole  library; 
and  no  minister  will  ever  run  dry  if 
he  will  read  the  hymns  of  Luther, 
John    Newton,    Wesley,    Watts,   Dod- 
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ridge,  Heber,  Wordsworth.  Whittisr, 
Longfellow,  Newman,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Van  Dyke,  and  of  certain  women  also 
who  belong  to  this  elect  company  of 
the  gifted. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  came  the 
organ,  and  the  hand  of  God  was  up- 
on it.  And  the  spirit  of  God  was  in 
that  order  of  genius  that  created  and 
developed  it.  The  organ  is  the  as- 
sembly of  all  musical  instruments, 
and  much  more;  for  it  reproduces  the 
harmonies  of  nature  combining  them 
with  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 
It  has  sweetness,  tenderness,  delica- 
cy,, and  it  has  an  under  power  that 
is  like  the  sea,  like  thunder.  It  is 
the   prime   minister   of   musical   crea- 


tions. It  means  grandeur,  sublimity. 
Beecher  has  taught  us  to  look  upon 
the  organ  as  the  historian  looks  upon 
a  nation,  that  through  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  has  been  develop- 
ed by  providential  events,  by  experi- 
ence, by  education  until  it  has  become 
a  divine  power  in  the  world.  Says 
he:  "Running  through  all  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  tone  as  soft  and  as 
sweet  as  the  song  sparrow,  and  in  its 
complexity  rising  through  all  the 
graduations,  imitating  almost  every- 
thing that  is  known  of  sounds  on 
earth,  it  expresses  at  last  the  very 
thunder  of  the  earthquake,  and  al- 
most the  final  trumpet  itself." 


HELPING  MOTHER 


I'm  going  to  help  you,  Mother, 
By  being  cheerful  and  kind ; 

I'll  do  well  the  tasks  I  am  given, 
Your  commands  I'll  always  mind. 

I  won't  wait  for  you  to  give  orders 
Each  time  there's  a  chance  to  do; 

And  I'll  save  you  many  footsteps 
By  doing  some  errands,  too. 

I'll  show  you  that  I  am  thankful 
For  the  things  you've  done  for  me ; 

And  when  you  are  sad  and  weary, 
I'll  love  you  the  more — you'll  see. 


-D.  J.  Blalock. 
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FRITZ  KREISLER'S  IDEA 


(The  Christian 

He  says,  "I  was  born  with  music 
in  my  system.  I  knew  musical  scores 
instinctively  before  I  knew  the  alph- 
abet. It  was  a  gift  of  Providence. 
I  did  not  acquire  it.  So  I  do  not 
even  deserve  thanks  for  the  music. 

"Music  is  too  sacred  to  be  sold,  and 
the  outrageous  prices  the  musical 
celebrities  charge  are  truly  a  crime 
against  society.  I  never  look  upon 
the  money  I  earn  as  my  own.  It  is 
public  money.  It  is  only  a  fund  en- 
trusted to  my  care  for  proper  dis- 
bursement. 

"I  am  constantly  endeavoring  to 
reduce  my  needs  to  a  minimum.  I 
feel  morally  guilty  in  ordering  a 
costly  meal,  for  it  deprives  someone 
else  of  a  slice  of  bread — some  child 
perhaps  of  a  bottle  of  milk.  My  be- 
loved wife  feels  exactly  as  I  do. 
You  know  what  I  eat;  you  know  what 
I  wear.  In  all  these  years  of  my  so- 
called  success  in  music,  we  have  not 
built  a  home  for  ourselves.  Between 
it  and  us  stand  all  the  homeless  of 
the  world."  These  are  the  words  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  violinists. 

Some  have  one  gift,  some  another 
- — the  gift  of  persuading  others,  a 
winsome  personality,  the  ability  to 
make  friends  and  hold  them,  the  pow- 
er of  speech,  the  ability  to  iead,  a 
kind  heart,  a  sweet  voice,  the  skilful 


Union  Herald) 

Land  of  a  painter,  musician  or  me- 
chanic, a  mind  that  can  think  things 
through,  an  intellect  capable  of  far 
vision  and  accurate  planning,  the 
ability  to  make  money.  Without  re- 
cognition of  the  Giver,  the  world 
says,  "These  gifts  belong  to  you. 
They  are  yours,  why  should  you  feel 
under  any  obligation  to  share  the  gift 
with  others."  The  Christian  says,  as 
Kreisler,  "It  is  a  fund  entrusted  to 
me." 

Dwight  L.  Moody  was  preaching 
to  a  great  crowd  in  one  of  his  meet- 
ings and  was  putting  his  soul  into  it, 
as  he  always  did.  That  night  a  cer- 
tain fastidiouss  gentleman  sat  on  the 
platform,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice he  said  to  Mr.  Moody,  "By  the 
way,  I  noticed  that  you  made  eleven 
mistakes  in  grammar  in  your  sermon 
tonight."  "Very  likely,"  replied  Mr. 
Moody,  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  minute. 
My  early  education  was  faulty.  I 
often  wish  that  I  had  received  more 
schooling.  But  I  am  using  all  the 
grammar  I  know  in  the  service  of 
Christ — how  is  it  with  you?" 

Someone  has  said,  "I  will  use  only 
that  for  myself  which  will  make  me 
more  efficient  and  more  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
What  shall  our  answer  be? 


The  biggest  and  best  men  of  all  times  have  been  the  self- 
made  men.  Most  of  them  started  out  with  what  the  world 
would  call  a  poor  chance. — Exchange. 
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AN  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  LIVES 


(Winston-Salem  Journal) 

Reynolds  has  made  white  hospital,  the  latter  will  be  situ- 
ated at  the  most  convenient  point, 
perhaps,  for  the  hospitalization  needs 
of  white  residents  in  the  city. 

Details  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out  with  relation  to  definite  location 
of  the  new  hospital,  its  exact  size, 
date  of  construction,  etc.  But  these- 
things  will  come  in  due  time. 

The  important  thing:  to  note  is  that 
the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
thanks  to  the  humanitarian,  social- 
minded,  attitude  of  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
his  affection  for  his  home  community, 
is  a  certainty — that  the  over  crowded 
hospital  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted here  to  cause  confusion  and  con- 
troversy anent  essential  services  to 
the  critically  ill,  will  in  a  short  time 
be  eliminated. 

For  years  there  have  existed  no 
adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the 
colored  race,  in  Wnstion-Salem,  and 
this  condition  has  led  to  much  suf- 
fering and  inconvenience  among  the 
Negro  people. 

Of  late,  hospital  services  for  white 
people  have  also  been  inadequate. 
Naturally,  such  a  condition  has  cre- 
ated grave  problems  for  hospital 
authorities,  private  physicians  and 
the  families  of  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  illness. 

No  dcubt  but  that  it  has  played 
a  hand  in  the  adoption  of  policies 
concerning  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  and  contro- 
versy within  the  past  few  days. 

This  newspaper  would  not  be  the 
last  to  admit  that  the  services  of  him 


William  N. 
many  splendid  investments.  But  he 
never  made  a  greater  investment 
than  when  he  put  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  into  a  new  hospital  for 
Winston-Salem. 

For  through  his  generosity  and 
philanthropic  spirit  Winston-Salem  is 
to  come  into  possession  of  adequate 
hospital  facilities  for  both  its  white 
and  colored  residents. 

The  building  plans  now  on  foot 
mean  not  only  a  new  hospital  for 
white  people  that  will  be  a  perpetual 
blessing  to  this  community  and  sec- 
tion. They  also  mean  a  hospital  ex- 
clusively for  negroes  that  will  rank 
among  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

To  William  N.  Reynolds  must  go 
the  credit  and  the  community's  grati- 
tude, not  only  for  his  impressive  con- 
tribution of  $200,000,  but  for  the 
generous  initiative  which  makes  pos- 
sible also  a  donation  of  $125,000 
from  the  Duke  Foundation  and  con- 
tributions from  others,  thus  provid- 
ing the  definite  assurance  that  a  hos- 
pital of  sufficient  size  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  white  folk 
will  be  erected  in  the  western  section 
of  the  city. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
present  unit  of  the  City  Memorial 
Hospital  to  be  given  over  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Negro  patients.  This  unit  is 
admirably  located  from  the  geograph- 
ical  standpoint  for   such  service. 

If  the  West  End  School  lot  is 
chosen   as  the   location   for  the  new 
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who  would  be  a  Good  Samaritan  are  "I  was  a  stranger  and  yo  took  me 

very  often  limited  by  his  capacity  to  in;   sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited 

serve.     It   is    difficult   to   do   what   is  me." 

desirable,  even     essential     at     times.  For  him  this  gift  of  $200,000  is  an 

when  there  is  little  to  do  with.  investment    in    the    human    values    of 

The    philanthropic    gesture    of    Mr.  his     community.     It     will     pay     him 

Reynolds  holds,     therefore,     for     the  dividends  that  shall  be  expressed  not 

community  a  social  value  that  lies  be-  alone      in      gratitude — dividends      not 

yond    estimation.  His    gift    comes    as  tinted  with  dollar     gold,     but     which 

a   blessing  to    suffering   humanity   in  shall  nevertheless  be  golden. 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  said: 


MUSIC  A  GIFT  OF  THE  MASTER 

There  is  no  Religion  without  Music,  and  there  should  be 
more  Music  in  our  daily  walk  and  worship. 

"One  of  the  dangers  of  the  time  is  that  we  shall  forget  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  that  a  civilization  that  ex- 
iles art  and  music  and  all  the  related  forces  that  give  light  and 
loveliness  to  life  dries  at  its  source." 

— School  Musician 

"Had  we  more  music  in  our  daily  lives,  we  would  have  fewer 
wrangles  and  misunderstanding;  hatred  would  be  allayed,  ir- 
ritations soothed,  and  crime  lessened.  Harshness  and  harmony 
cannot  live  together.'' 

— Otis  Skinner 

"A  man  should  hear  a  little  music,  read  a  little  poetry,  and 
see  a  fine  picture  every  day  of  his  life,  in  order  that  wordly 
cares  may  not  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  soul." 

— Goethe 

"Of  all  the  studies  of  our  youth,  the  only  one  in  demand 
when  we  come  into  polite  society  and  on  through  life,  like-wise 
the  only  one  that  we  are  assured  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
world  beyond,  is  that  of  music." 

— Penfield 
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MOTHER'S  WORKSHOP 

I  often  sit  and  dream  about  the  good  old-fashioned  day 

When  mother  ran  the  kitchen  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

For  my  memory  transports  me  in  my  recollective  mood 

And  I  see  again  my  mother  as  she  served  the  daily  food. 

A.nd  in  my  dreams  I  see  once  more  those  wondrous  cakes  and  pies 

And  other  things  attractive  to  a  pair  of  boyish  eyes. 

0,  Memory!     How  kind  you  are  that  you  should  give  to  me 

Such  happy  recollections  as  the  things  that  I  can  see ! 

For  retrospect  will  always  bring  my  wandering  mind 

The  joyous  things,  while  leaving  hard  and  bitter  thoughts  behind. 

So  time  has  taken  from  me,  if  I  ever  really  knew, 

How  mother  toiled  and  fretted  with  the  things  she  had  to  do 

And  how  she  struggled  through  it  all  with  nothing  else  in  sight 

But  working  in  the  kitchen  from  the  morning  'till  the  night. 

The  endless  hours  she  labored,  growing  every  year  more  gray 

And  worn  out,  just  by  cooking  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 

Were  years  of  heavy  burden  that  imposed  an  awful  toll 

For  they  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  our  dear  old  mother's  soul. 

And  what  a  price,  I  doubt  if  you  or  I  have  understood, 

She  paid  to  give  to  you  and  me  the  things  that  were  so  good. 

No  drudgery  has  ever  yet  contributed  a  part 

To  instilling  joy  and  happiness  in  any  mother's  heart 

Nor  yet  erased  a  single  line  from  any  mother's  face 

Nor  softened  hands  to  give  them  back  their  former  youthful  grace. 

So  lift  today  the  burden,  as  the  least  that  you  can  do, 

From  the  shoulders  of  the  mother  who  has  cared  so  well  for  you^ 

Lest  your  children,  looking  backward,  feel  their  eyes  grow  wet  with 

tears 
When  retrospect  parades  for  them  their  mother's  weary  years. 

— Ben  Allen. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Four  boys  were  taken  to  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  yesterday  for  the  purpose 
of  having  tonsils  and  adenoids  re- 
moved. 

— o — 

Mr.  J.  L.  Carriker  and  a  group  of 
boys  recently  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  three-acre  lot  for  our  young 
pigs.  This  lot  is  covered  with  alf  af  a 
which  will  make  fine  grazing  for  the 
young  porkers. 

— 0— 

Our  farm  forces  started  the  first 
cutting  of  alfafa  this  week,  covering 
about  fifty  acres.  This  first  cutting 
will  be  quite  a  disappointment,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  freezing  weather  in 
the  early  Spring. 

— o — 

Quite  an  improvement  has  been 
made  in  our  vineyard  by  the  placing 
of  new  posts  and  stringing  new  wire, 
also  a  thorough  cultivation  and 
fertilization.  This  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Carriker  and  his  boys. 
— 0— 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  about 
250  of  ours  boys  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  received  the  first 
"shot"  of  typhoid  vaccine,  the  two  re- 
maining doses  to  be  administered  at 
weekly  intervals.  Following  a  cus- 
tom of  several  years'  standing,  this 
vaccine  was  received  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  D.  Greenlee  Caldwell, 
Cabarrus  County  Health  Officer,  and 
was  administered  by  Mrs.  Carl  Cline 
and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Harvey,  employees  of 
the  Cabarrus  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 


Graham  Godfrey,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  7,  called  at  the  School  last 
Thursday  afternoon  to  see  his  bro- 
ther, Warren,  of  Cottage  No.  2,  Since 
leaving  the  institution  about  two 
years  ago,  Graham  hjas  been  employ- 
ed part  of  the  time  as  "news  butch- 
er" on  the  Southern  Railway,  but  he 
informed  us  that  for  the  past  four 
months  he  has  been  working  as  a 
waiter  in  the  gold  room  of  the  Taft 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  and  will  re- 
turn there  after  spending  a  short 
time  with  relatives  in  Spindale. 
— o — 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
William  Calvin  Dowdy,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  2,  who  was  paroled 
March  29,  1929. 

After  leaving  this  institution  Cal- 
vin spent  some  time  at  a  theological 
school,  and  on  one  occasion  came  back 
here  for  a  few  days.  While  here  he 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  as  they  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium one  Sunday  morning. 

This  letter  coming  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  informs  us  that  this 
young  man  is  now  a  member  of 
Headquarters  Company,  35th  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Honolulu. 

Calvin  states  that  he  is  most  grate- 
ful for  the  eighteen  months  spent  at 
Jackson  Training  School,  as  he  feels 
that  it  was  the  turning  point  in  his 
life,  causing  him  to  about  face  and 
make  ian  honest  effort  to  develop  into 
an  upright  citizen. 

At  the  present  time,  Calvin  tells 
us,  that  he  is  serving  as  assistant  to 
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the  chaplain  of  he  regiment,  thereby 
serving  his  God  and  his  country  at 
the  same  time.  He  seems  to  enjoy 
army  life,  and  judging  from  the 
record  he  made  since  leaving  us,  we 
are  quite  sure  he  will  be  successful 
in  his  new  venture. 
— o — 
The  first  baseball  game  of  the  sea- 
son was  played  on  the  local  diamond 
last  Saturday  afternoon  when  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Higb  School  team 
smothered  the  Training  School  lads 
by  the  score  of  14  to  7. 

While  our  boys  did  not  look  so  badly 
at  bat,  they  showed  up  very  poorly 
on  defensive  play,  They  had  many 
opportunities  to  retire  enemy  bats- 
men on  easy  chances  but  proceeded 
to  boot  the  game  away,  making  ten 
costly  errors.  Only  three  of  the 
runs  marked  up  by  the  boys  from 
Mount  Pleasant  were  earned. 

Bonds  did  the  pitching  for  the 
visitors  and  kept  the  School  lads' 
eight   hits   pretty   well    scattered. 

The  local  lads  used  three  pitchers, 
Ellis  starting  and  being  relieved  by 
Williams  in  the  fifth  frame,  who  was 
in  turn  relieved  by  Russ  in  the 
seventh.  Against  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  these  three  hurlers  the  visi- 
tors collected  eight  hits,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  their  team  mates'  errors, 
the  youthful  twirl ers  uncorked  a  num- 
ber of  wild  pitches,  several  of  them 
resulting    in   scores. 

Burris  and  Rice  with  two  hits 
each  led  the  Mount  Pleasant  batting 
attack,  while  the  best  among  the  local 
batters  were  Chambers  and  Mobley, 
the  former  getting  a  triple  and  two 
singles,  and  the  latter  a  double  and 
single. 


The  game  was  played  very  slowly 
and  was  called  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  inning  by  agreement. 

Arrayed  in  new  uniforms  our  lads 
presented  a  snappy  appearance,  but 
their  performance  on  the  field  indi- 
cated that  they  will  have  to  improve 
greatly  before  they  look  like  a  real 
baseball  team.  It  is  our  opinion, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  poor  playing  was  largely  due  to 
ttage  fright,  as  most  of  them  were 
playing  for  the  first  time.  From 
what  we  have  seen  in  practice  prior 
to  the  opening  game,  there  seems  to 
be  a  number  of  promising  youngsters 
in  the  squad,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
perience, they  will  probably  settle 
down    and    win    many    games.     The 

score : 

R  H  E 

Mt.  Pleasant         2  0  3  2  3  1  3—14  8     3 
J.  T.   S.  2  0  1  0  0  2  2—  7  8  10 

Two-base  hits:  Rice,  Mobley,  Hud- 
son. Three-base  hit:  Chambers. 
Struck  out:  by  Ellis  2;  by  Bonds  6. 
Base  on  balls:  off  Ellis  1;  off  Williams 
1;  off  Bonds  3.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by 
Ellis  (Culp) ;  by  Williams  (Good- 
man). 

— 0— 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Obadiah, 
and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys  he  called 
special  attention  to  the  11th  verse: 
"In  that  day  that  thou  stoodest  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  day  that  the 
strangers  carried  away  captive  his 
forces,    and    foreigners    entered    into 
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his  gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusa- 
lem, even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood  stated  that  when  a 
ship  is  in  distress  at  sea,  if  in  day- 
light, the  flag  is  raised  and  lowered, 
ensign  down,  as  a  signal  calling  for 
help;  at  night  rockets  are  sent  up  or 
radio  sends  out  the  S.  O.  S.  call.  It  is 
indeed  a  hard-hearted  ship  master 
who  will  not  go  to  the  (assistance  of 
those  on  that  ship. 

He  then  spoke  of  false  signals, 
such  as  the  one  displayed  at  Nag's 
Head,  along  the  North  Carolina 
coast  many  years  ago.  Here  a  band 
of  unscrupulous  people  hobbled  an  old 
horse,  with  a  lantern  tied  about  his 
neck,  near  a  very  dangerous  shoal. 
This  false  light  would  lure  ships  to 
their  doom.  They  would  run  aground, 
and  these  people  would  wait  until 
the  vessel  broke  up  and  would  then 
steal  the  ship  and  cargo,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  those  aboard. 
Referring  to  the  text  read,  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood  told  how  the  prophet 
Obadiah  spoke  harshly  against  the 
Edmoites,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Israelites,  These  people  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  help  the  fleeing 
Jews,  whose  belongings  were  stolen, 
and  in  many  cases  many  lives  were 
lost. 

The  Edomites,  said  the  speaker, 
were  descendants  of  Esau,  who 
cheated  his  brother,  Jacob,  out  of  his 
birthright,  and  they  continued  to 
harass  the  Jews.  When  enemy  forc- 
es battered  down  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
alem,  stole  valuable  vessels  from  the 
temple,  took  the  inhabitants  captive 
into   slavery,  the   Edmoites   stood   by 


en  the  other  side. 

There  was  a  time,  continued  the 
speaker,  when  people  who  worshipped 
God  were  in  danger  of  being  put  to 
death.  It  required  courage  in  those 
days  for  a  man  to  make  a  stand  for 
the  right,  but  great  Christian  lead- 
ers gave  their  lives  rather  than  for- 
sake God. 

Then  shall  we  ever  forget  the  pic- 
ture of  Calvary — Jesus  hanging  upon 
the  cross  as  great  crowds  mocked 
him?  There  were  so  few  who  stood 
on  God's  side  as  compared  to  the  mul- 
titude which  cried,  "Crucify  Him!" 
Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  then  stated 
that  today  it  is  still  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion as  to  where  a  man  stands  as  to 
truth,  right  living,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God.  There  are  many  denomina- 
tions but  all  believe  in  God  and  call 
themselves  Christians,  meaning  fol- 
lowers of  Christ. 

The  church,  said  the  speaker,  is 
the  only  organization  that  gathers 
people  together,  young  and  old  alike, 
to  teach  the  true  Gospel  of  God.  The 
church  of  God  has  done  wonderful 
things  in  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  among  them  being:  The  free- 
dom of  women;  the  love  of  children; 
freeing  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
of  slavery;  the  spreading  of  the 
great  truth  that  God  is  the  Father, 
and  all  men  are  brothers.  Yet  how 
many  thousands  remain  on  the  other 
side,  lending  no  aid  tc  the  work  of 
the  church. 

There  are  those,  said  the  speaker, 
who  are  avowed  enemies  of  that 
which  is  true,  and  many  folks  pattern 
their  lives  after  them.  They  are 
false  lights  and  we  should  always  be 
on    our    guard    against    them.     They 
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are  wolves  going  about  the  world, 
dragging  men  down  in  sin  and  de- 
struction. But  they  are  not  the 
greatest  menace  to  God's  cause.  We 
know  just  who  they  are  and  where 
they  stand,  and  can  avoid  them. 

The  most  hjarmful  to  the  carrying 
on  of  God's  work,  continued  the 
speaker.,  are  these  who  are  indiffer- 
ent. They  know  of  God,  and  that 
Jesus  is  His  Son;  they  know  of  the 
value  of  the  church,  yet  they,  like 
the  Edmoites,  stand  on  the  other 
side  and  do  nothing  to  help  establish 
His  kingdom  here  on  earth. 


Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  then  urged  the 
boys  to  stand  by  that  which  is  noble 
and  true.  He  told  them  that  where 
they  now  stand  will  determine  where 
they  will  be  found  in  days  to  come; 
that  habits  make  character,  and  that 
our  choice  determines  our  destiny. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  some 
day  we  shall  stand  before  God. 
Christ,  His  Son,  will  be  seated  at 
His  right  hand.  At  that,  time  we 
shall  be  judged  according  to  the 
stand  we  have  taken  on  this  side  of 
the  river  of  life. 


YOUR  MOTHER 


Just  re-live  in  memory 
Your  life  through  the  years, 

Remember  your  Mother, 
How  she'd  smile  through  tears, 

When  others  condemned  you 
And  jeered  at  your  fall, 

It  was  always  Mother, 
Who  came  at  your  call. 

As  long  as  she  lives 
You  are  sure  of  a  friend 

On  whom  at  all  times 
You  can  safely  depend : 

She  will  stay  closely  by 
Though  you  lose  every  test ; 

So  the  least  you  can  do, 
Is  give  her  your  best. 


— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 

has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 

(NOTE:   Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy 


FIRST  GRADE 

— A— 
Henry  Abernathy  3 
Bert  Ferguson  3 
Richard  Honeycutt 
Robert  Maultsby 

SECOND   GRADE 
— B— 

Bernice  Baker 
Joseph   Brown 
Sanford  Collins 
John   Green  2 
John   Kellam  2 
Guy  Lewis 
James  B.  Lockamy 
David  Odham 
Charles  Pepper 
Troy  Powell  3 
Frank  Raby 
Paul  Rhoads  2 

THIRD  GRADE 
— A— 

Robert  Coleman 
Walter  Cooper  3 
Montford   Glacgow  3 
Julius  Lee  2 

— B— 

Lake  Cooper  2 
William  Corn  4 
William  Dowries  2 
Eugene  Green  3 
James  Hare  4 
Warner    Peach  4 

FOURTH  GRADE 
—A— 

Walter  Taylor 

— B— 
Thomas  Braddock  2 


James  Chapman 
Jack  Norris 

FIFTH   GRADE 
— A— 

Charles  Crotts 
Spurgeon  Dowless  2 
Vernon   Lamb  3 
Joel   Moore  2 
Berry  Rogers 
Edwin   bhuler  2 
James  White 

— B— 

Clarence  Anderson  4 
Max  Hedrick 
Ellis  White  3 

SIXTH  GRADE 

— A— 
Duke  Dlavis 
Marvin  Edwards  3 
Frank  Lewis 
Clyde  Reece  2 
Boyd  Strickland  2 
John   Capps  2 
Fred   Sebiert  2 

— B— 
Wilson  Bowman 
Wiley   Crawford  2 
Glenn  Jenkins  2 
Thomas    McCarter 

SEVENTH   GRADE 

— A— 
Sam  Belk  2 
Homer  Smith 

— B— 

Robert  Alexander 
Vernon  Bass  2 
William  Goodson  3 
Porter  Stack  2 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  May  3,  1936 

ThP  figure  oreceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
haItengon  Honor XI  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
timefhe  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 

RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(22)   Arthur  Boyette  22 
COTTAGE   No.  1 
Joseph  Johnson  7 
Jack  Norris  2 
(22)   Millard  Owenby  22 
William  Pitts  5 
(4)   James  White  11 
(3)   Eugene  Wthitt  18 
COTTAGE   No.  2 
Samuel  Ennis 
Max  Lindsay  5 
(3)   Lemuel  Murphy  8 
Fred   Seibert  4 
(10)   Robert  Worthmgton  18 

(3)  Richard   Wrenn  15 
COTTAGE  No.  3 

(2)   Earl  Barnes  11 
(2)   Robert  Batson  10 
(2)    Charles   Furchess  14 
(2)   Norwood    Glasgow  8 
(2)   Eugene  Green  6 

(4)  Juliau  Gregory  5 
(2)   Marcellus   Gurganus  16 
(2)   F.  E.  Mickle  9 
(2)   Ralph    McCracken  7 
(2)   Thomas  C.  Wilson  9 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

(2)  Shelton    Anderson  5 

(3)  Vernon  Bass  13 

(2)  William  Bell  4 

(3)  Roland   Davis  10 
(3)    Glenn   Haymore  3 

(2)  William    Hill  14 

(3)  Lyle  Hooper  14 

(3)  Clyde  Reece  16 
Thomas    Stephens  9 
Melvin  Walters  9 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
Marvin   Adams  8 
Connie  Dickens  11 
(2)   Paul  Johnson  7 

(4)  Perry  Russ  14 


COTTAGE   No.  6 

Earl  Bajss  10 
Fletcher   Castlebury  14 
John  Church 
James  Coleman 
Charlton  Henry  11 
Marvin   King  2 
(2)   James  Stepp  12 
John  Talbert  5 
COTTAGE   No.  7 

(2)  Archie   Castlebury  17 
John  Elliott  16 

(3)  Emerson    Frazier  15 
James   Finley  9 

(3)  Harold   Gunter  7 

(4)  Caleb  Hill  21 

(3)  Lewis   Parker  17 
Jack  Pyatt  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Albert   Andrew 

Lloyd  Banks  15 
(6)    Sam  Belk  13 
(2)   Letcher    Castlebury  21 
(2)   George  Chambers  6 
(2)    Morris  Hicks  7 

Thomas   Hudson  5 

(4)  Wilfred  Land  15 
Ernest  Owens  7 

(2)  John  Penninger  9 

Norman  Pike  14 
(2)   Ralph   Rainey  8 
(2)   Charles  Webb  3 
COTTAGE   No.  9 
(7)   Eugene   Alexander  15 
Wilson  Bowman  11 
Alvis  Browning  11 
Thomas   Braddock 
(2)   Charles  Crotts  14 
(2)    Randolph  Davis  19 
Charles    Freeman  9 
Woodfin   Fowler  14 
(2)   John   Hildreth  11 
(4)   Theodore   Hodgson  14 
James  C.  Hoyle  6 
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Cleveland  Suggs  3 
Homer  Smith  9 
(3)   Luther  Wlilson  8 

Samuel  J.  Watkins  4 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Clyde  Adams  3 
James  Bell  8 
(2)  Jack  Carver  16 
(2)   Lake   Cooper  10 
Floyd  Combs  8 
Robert  Ellis  12 
Herbert  Gray  2 
John  House  6 
Vernon   Lamb  6 
James  Patterson  13 
Frank  Ramsey  3 
Edwin  Shuler  6 
Maurice  Staley  3 
James  L.  Singleton  8 
Jack  Springer 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell  17 
Charles  Bryant  2 
(2)   Edward  Carpenter  12 
(2)   Earl  Duncan  12 

(2)  John   Drum  7 

(3)  David  Hodge  14 
(12)  James  Montfford  16 

John  Uutegrove  6 


COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)  Joseph  Cox  9 

(4)  Frank   Dickens  11 
(2)   Vance  Dameron  9 

(4)  Marvin  Edwards  5 
James  Elders  3 

(2)   Bernard  Griffin  13 

(5)  Basil  Johnson  13 

(6)  June  Malone  9 
(8)   Lonnie  Sloan  18 

COTTAGE  No.   13 
Arthur  Ashley 
Joseph  Brown  4 

(2)  Neil  Collins  10 

(3)  Cllarence  Douglas  4 
(2)   Aaron  Holder  13 
(6)   Warren   Medlin  14 

Hilliard  Ruff  3 

COTTAGE   No.  14 
(2)   Clarence  Ashburn  13 

(2)  Leamon    Finch  12 

(3)  James  Land  6 

(2)  Stacy  Lnog  3 
J.  C.  Mobley  12 

(3)  Desmond  Truitt  3 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(No  Honor  Roll) 


MY  MOTHER!    MINE! 

Toilworn  frame  and  graying  hair, 

Wrinkled  hands  and  fading  eyes, 
Loving  smile  and  feeble  step, 

Trembling  lips  that  tell  no  lies. 
My  Mother !     Mine ! 

Hands  that  helped  me  as  I  then 
Laid  troubled  head  upon  your  breast, 

Voice  that  soothed  me  as  I  sought 
Shelter  there  and  happiness. 
My  Mother !     Mine ! 

Lips  that  spoke  to  me  of  love, 

Of  tender  things  and  true, 
Now  breathe  a  fervent  prayer  for  me, 

As  I  nightly  do  for  you. 

My  Mother!     Mine!  — Joe  Bowen 


,c>   Carolina   Collection- 

<c>  ^ac.  Library  ^  gQpfo 
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OUR  LIVES  I 


♦ 


♦ 


|  Our  lives  are  songs,  God  writes  the  words,     % 

*■  And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure 

I  And  the  songs  grow  glad  or  sweet  or  sad, 

f  As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure. 

|  We  must  write  the  music,  whatever  the  song, 

*  Whatever  the  rhyme  or  meter; 

*  And  if  it  is  said,  we  can  make  it  glad 

*  Or  if  sweet,  we  can  make  it  sweeter.  I 
t  — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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WHO  IS  YOUR  FRIEND 

Does  one  ever  really  know  who  his  friends  are?  It  may  seem  so  many 
times  that  those  we  try  to  help  most  turn  against  us ;  those  we  ljave  been 
most  useful  to,  turn  against  us,  while  so  many  times  those  we  apparentlv 
neglected,  stand  by  through  thick  and  thin.  Walter  Windfall,  the  famous 
columnist,  recently  gave  the  following  tribute  which  speaks  for  itself- 

"Portrait  of  a  Friend:  His  love  fdr  you  is  Tons  when  vou're  at  the. 
^ottom— He  looks  vni,^,D  wher,  the  rest  of  th-  wovM  looks  down  on  you— 
He  lets  you  step  on  his  toes  to  help  you  get  on  your  feet— He  shows  you 
the  meaning  of  friendship— not  the  meaness  of  it— He  shoots  straight  with 
you— not  at  you— He  knows  most  of  your  faults— and  calres  least.  When 
you're  wrong  he  tells  it  to  you— not  to  the  rest  of  the  world— He  doesn't 
complain  when  you  neglect  him— but  beefs  when  you  neglect  yourself— 
When  you  flop— he  never  splits  with  you— except  what  he  Was— When  vou 
achieve  success— all  he  wants  of  it  is  to  know  of  it— He  lets  you  wotrry  him 
more  than  his,  enemies  do^He  is  your  best  press-agent  because  he  doesn't 
have  to  be  paid  to  boost  you— He  works  his  fingers  t0  the  bone)  to  give  you 
a  hand— His  friendship  is  the  kind  you  can't  lose— even  when  you  deserve 
zo~t±e  stands  behind  you  when  you're  taking  bows  and  beside  you  when 
you're  taking  boos." 


STEP  INTO  OUR  GARDEN 

The  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  the  joy  of  sharing  what  we  have 
with  others  is  very  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  article 
trom  the  pen  of  Wilfred  Peterson,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of    Sunshine  Magazine:" 

«ML°^ing  ab°ut  in  our  towns  and  cities»  one  sees  so  many  signs  reading, 

No  Trespassing,"  "Keep  Off  the    Gjrass,"  that    one  expects   to  see,  them 

everywhere.     That's    why  I  was  surprised  not     long,  ago,  while  driving 

through  the  little  town  of  Mason,  Michigan,  to  see  in  the  yferd  of  a  private 
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he  sees  beauty  in  his  garden  ^^^X^^Sehte  gaxdea  more 
£lS5£  Z^™Z\Ztk%  ffi  our  own  happiness  multiplied. 

******* 

CAPT  S.  I.  PARKER  HONORED 
™,  4.  poni  QoTn  T  Parker  Monroe-Concord,  received  for  his  valor 

nr^rr^^iTcria^  wooed  ^-.-j 

rnharniM  countie's  most  attractive  young  women,  Miss  Mai>  Lou 
Mom^whThas proven  a  splendid  helpmeet  we  feel  ***">£; 
mediate  community  has  a  double  claim  upon  this  distinguished 

d5S££SSE? £££*•!»  to  this  -^  honored  citizem 
familiarly  and  affectionately  known  to  all  of  US. u .  Si  ^Jei.  *° 
were  pleased  to  welcome  him  to  Jackson  Timing  School,  MM 
camnin-  grounds,  that  holds  many  delightful  memories,  tneie 
is  hoping  he  will  come  again  and  talk  to  our  boys,  also  mingle  with 
admiring  friends. 


*     * 


*     *     *     *     * 


RAMONA— HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON 

ThP  novel  RAMONA,  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  written  fifty  years 

a  J  a  bote's agamst  the  white  people's  injustice  and  greed  m  de- 

p^g'tt  IndLs  of  their  camping- grounds    known  to  then,  a 

home,  is  recognized   as  a  classic  in   America  history.     It   was   tne 
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cruelty  of  the  white's  towards  the  Indians  in  California  that  in- 
spired this  novel  that  gripped  the  hearts  of  millions  of  readers. 

The  Californians  today  point  out  with  pride  to  the  old  mission 
where  Ramona  and  Allesandro  were  married  and  the  Chapel  where 
they  worshipped.  It  is  a  story  that  helps  the  reader  to  better  un- 
derstand this  phase  of  history.  Quite  true  it  is  that  whenever  the 
question  as  to  how  and  where  to  place  the  Indians  arises  it  is  hard 
to  decide.  They  are  to  many  neither  white  nor  black,  neither  good 
nor  bad,  therefore,  what  to  do  is  the  question.  Perhaps  if  Ramona 
were  read  it  would  inspire  a  more  charitable  feeling  towards  the 
pioneers  of  this  country— the  descendendants  of  the  Red  man,  and 
a  more  effective  mission  could  be  accomplished. 

In  1883  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  appointed  special  commissioner 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California. 
She  was  considered  authority  at  the  time  she  wrote  Ramona  and 
her  works  may  be  read  to  day  with  interest  and  profit. 


LIBERATING  MONEY 

To  millions  of  our  citizens,  the  cost  of  living  is  a  problem and 

constant  wrestling  with  a  recalcitrant  budget  is  essential  to  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet. 

As  a  consequence,  anything  that  cuts  the  cost  of  necessities,  and 
especially  foods,  to  the  consumer,  is  in  the  interest  of  everyone  and 
nil  businesses  Reasonable  prices  for  foods  result  in  larger  pur- 
chases, and  in  a  wider  variety  of  purchases.  When  the  food  item 
is  cut  other  home  budget  items  may  be  increased.  This  "new" 
money  goes  to  buy  automobiles  and  labor-saving  appliances,  for 
savings,  for  vacations,  for  education  for  children,  for  reading  mat- 
ter and  entertainment.  That  makes  better  business  in  the  myriad 
industries  affected,  and  causes  them  to  employ  more  men,  to  in- 
crease advertising  and  to  expand  plants.  A  great  economic  circle 
is  started,  ever  widening,  ever  touching  more  industries  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  holding  down 
the  cost  of  food,  through  the  simple  and  effective  means  of  elimina- 
ting and  reducing  "in-between"  costs— those  expenses  which  are 
created  along  the  way  as  food  products  are  brought  from  producer 
to  consumer.     Scientific     distributing    methods,  coupled  with  ag- 
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gressive  advertising  and  selling  have  made  it  possible  to  cut  the 
margin  of  profit.  As  a  result,  the  public  has  been  saved  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  great  industrial  machine  which  employs  men 
and  pays  taxes  has  been  stimulated  through  increased  purchasing 
power. 

The  movement  to  still  further  reduce  the  spread  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  continues.  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
that  its  progress  should  be  uninterrupted. — J.  A.  R. 

LASTING  PROGRESS 

The  agricultural  legislative  situation  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  a  cha- 
otic state. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  the  AAA  unconstitutional  months  ago. 
Immediately  Congress  was  deluged  with  new  farm  relief  proposals. 
A  bill,  based  on  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935,  has  been  passed 
— but  many  authorities,  including  some  of  the  legal  experts  who 
helped  frame  it,  are  uncertain  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

During  depression  much  progress  in  farming  has  been  made. 
Farmers  have  learned  how  to  produce  better  crops  on  smaller  acre- 
ages— they  have  gone  ahead  perfecting  marketing  machinery  that 
gives  them  a  fair  break  in  dealing  with  distributors.  Thousands 
of  them  have  gotten  a  new  understanding  of  such  problems  as 
the  tariff  and  monetary  standards,  which  vitally,  if  indirectly,  af- 
fect agriculture's  welfare. 

This  progress  has  come,  not  from  politics,  but  from  farm  co-op- 
eratives, created  and  owned  by  farmers  to  study  production  and 
distribution  of  farm  crops.  It  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  is  last- 
ing, and  is  not  determined  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political  move- 
ments, or  bv  the  action  of  courts  on  legislation. — J.  A.  R. 


TTTE  THIRTEENTH  IMPEACHMENT 

Every  public  office  carries  with  it  responsibilities.  And  sooner 
or  later  a  check-up  is  made:  and  the  public  knows  just  how  the  one 
entrusted  with  a  public  charge  meets  emergencies. 

The  Ritter  case  is  an  example  of  using  an  office  for  personal  gam. 
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Such  acts  upon  the  part  of  public  officials  should  be  made  examoles 
pubhT  7       St°P  expl0itin^  at  the  exPe^se  of  another  o7the 

,Pif  HnW^T1  Ju^e>nalsteaa  L.  Ritter,  Florida,  besmirched  him- 
self during  his  judgeship  by  accepting  fees  and  conspiring  with  his 
former  law  partner,  Rankin,  in  a  suit  that  netted  enormous  fees 

After  an  investigation  by  the  House  of  Representatives  an  ac- 
cusation was  made;  the  Senate,  by  an  exact  two-thirds  vote  declar- 
ed Ritter  guilty  of  "high  crime  and  misdemeanor  " 

It  is  better  to  hew  to  the  line  according  to  the  old  adatre  "touch 

MM^i^S^"  ^  t0  ^  t0  »S  bydt 
grees  till  finally  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  between  "mine  and  thine  " 

of  Presfd^f^r  harVtbeen  tWdve  ^Peachments,  including  That 

CoS Z ££££ n/wf  ^  A+SS°Ciate  Justice  of  the  S™e 
ixmrt  a  secretary  of  War,  a  Senator,  eight  lower  Federal  inrlo-A« 

and  this  impeachment  of  Ritter  makes  the  thirteenth  J     *    ' 

HIBERNIANS  CELEBRATE 

irriLofthe  fmmiins  oi  the  ^staai^ 

Lehman  of  New  York  State,  and  Postmaster-General  FarW  h™ 
ored  the  occasion  with  their  oresenre      h,  «-  ^ene.rai  *a.rley  hon- 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Lift  Up  Your  Face  And  Smile 

"Trial  may  come — well,  let  it. 

Worth  for  the  worst  was  sent; 
Shall  not  to  win  offset  it?— - 
Coin  of  a  man  well  spent! 
The  night  may  not  even  be  starry, 
But   dawn    shall    be     sweet    erts- 
while, 
So  trim  up  the  lamp  that  you  carry 
And  lift  up  your  face  and  smile! 

—0— 
About  all  most  people  get  in  their 
pursuit   of  happiness   is  the  pursuit. 

— o — 
Misplaced     switches     gets     many     a 
child  on  the  wrong  track. 
— o — - 
Some  people   say  more  nice  things 
about   their   dead   friends  than  they 
do  about  their  living  ones. 
— 0— 
In  taxation  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  "forgotten  man."     Analogous- 
ly, the  tax  collectors  are  always  for 
getting  you       and     your     tax.     They 
generally  do  both. 

— 0— 
The  trouble  is  as  "too  many  cooks 
spoils  the  broth,"  so  too  many  poli- 
ticians are  spoiling  the  country. 
— 0— 
It   looks   as   if   all   the  key-men  in 
the  return  to   prosperity   are  unable 
to  unlock  the  bank  doors  to  a  more 
liberal  outgo  of  money. 


call  him  pretty  nigh  a   100  per  cent 
doctor. 

— 0— 
You  can  buy  an  automobile  on 
credit  when  you  can  do  nothing  else. 
It  is  easier  than  "falling  off  a  log. 
But  the  paying  time  will  give  you 
something  to  do— or  give  up  your 
auto. 

— o — 
Bang!  There  goes  Reno.  Its  go- 
ing to  feel  the  depression  at  last. 
Mexico  is  going  to  grant  divorces  by 
correspondence.  But  I  have  faith  in 
Reno.  Wait;  there's  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone!  That'll  be  next.  It's 
a  wonderful  world! 

The  experts  say  that  a  new  system 
of  weather  forecasting  will  be  found 
96  per  cent  accurate.  I'll  bet  a  cooky 
HI  be  among  the  4  per  cent  who  get 
caught  in  a  shower  with  no  umbrella. 
— o — 
It   would   be   a   hugh   joke   on   the 
tourist  who  travels  to  the  West  this 
year,  to  learn  that  most  of  the  scenery 
had  blown  past  him  on  the  way  out. 
— o — 
Police    seek    thieves    who    stole  13 
cannonballs  from  a  street  corner  in  a 
Connecticut  town.     So  the  underworld 
in   Connecticut     appears  to  be  boom- 
ing. 


It  is  said  that  a  doctor  in  Middle- 
burg  Vt.,  is  still  calling  on  his  pa- 
tients  at   99   years   of   age.     I  would 


There  is  a  lot  of  good  in  this  world 
that    goes    unpublished.     What    hosts 
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of  good  Christian  people  there  are 
whose  njames  never  get  into  the 
statistical  record.  One  murderer  fills 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
for  many  days,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Christian  people,  who  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  have  their  record 
written  only  in  heaven.  We  are  told 
that  on  the  day  of  judgment  many 
people  will  stand  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord  wholly  unjaware  of  the 
worth-while  lives  they  had  been  liv- 
ing. "Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  hun- 
gry and  fed  Thee,  or  sick,  or  lonely, 
or  in  prison,,  and  ministered  unto 
Thee?"  We  cannot  estimate  the 
goodness  there  is  in  this  world  un- 
less we  see  it  through  the  Master's 
eyes.  Ten  thousand  here,  and  ten 
thousand  there,  and  yonder  ten  thou- 
sand, making  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in  by  their  faith  and  conduct. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  some  peo- 
ple to  get  big  ideas.  When  anybody 
gets  the  idea  in  his  head  that  he  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  world,  it's 
time  for  him  to  put  his  finger  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  see  how  much  of 
a  hole  is  left  when  he  takes  it  out. 
Any  person  who  gets  this  big  idea  in 
his  head  is  just  as  badly  mistjaken  as 
the  hen-pecked  husband  was  who 
thought  he  could  play  poker.  "Does 
your  husband  ever  play  cards  for 
money?"  his  wife  was  asked.  She 
replied:  "No;  but  all  who  play  with 
him  do." 

Two  wedding  announcements  should 
have  a  place  in  the  oddities  in  the 
news.     The  first  was  the  marriage  of 


John  Lightner,  Jr.,  34,  and  Mrs.  Opal 
Shields,  39.  Lightner's  brother  An- 
drew, at  the  same  time,  married  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Shields,  making 
Mrs.  Shields  and  her  daughter  sis- 
ters-in-law. These  marriages  occur- 
red in  Kenton,  Ohio.  At  Los  Angeles 
another  case  was  reported  in  which 
Mrs.  Ruby  Pederson,  37,  plans  to 
marry  Harry  V.  Bladen,  25,  and  her 
daughter,  Olive,  18,  will  wed  O.  V. 
Bladen,  28,  a  brother  of  Harry.  I'll 
leave  my  readers  to  figure  out  various 
angles  of  relationship  in  these  ven- 
tures. 

— o— 

The  part  that  the  modern  newspa- 
per plays  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity will  be  the  subject  of  a  radio 
program  to  be  broadcast  over  NBC 
early  in  July.  Occasion  for  this  wide 
tribute  to  the  publishing  industry  is 
found  in  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
invention  of  the  linotype.  It  was 
the  key  invention  that  freed  printing 
from  the  limitations  of  hand  work 
and  made  possible  the  development 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  form  we 
know  it  today. 

— o— 

The  fact  that  fewer  women  drivers 
are  arrested  than  men  doesn't  neces- 
sarily prove  that  they  are  better  driv- 
ers. More  than  likely  it  is  because 
they  are  better  cop  kidders. 
— 0— 

Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
a  boy  courting  a  girl  will  simper  that 
he  loves  the  smell  of  her  cigarette. 

A  Durham  madam  boasts  that  she 
has  a  husband  of     rare  gifts.       "He 
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hasn't    given  me    one    since  we  have 
been  married,"  she  says. 

"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm," 
is  a  maxim  long  in  use  as  incentive 
to  early  rising  and  other  early  things. 
But  the  worm  that  was  caught  was 
out  first,  and  that's  what  he  got  for 
his  soonness. 

The  first  trans-European  motor 
road  from  London  and  Calais  to  Is- 


tanbul is  expected  t0  be  finished  by 
1938.  Nine  governments  are  inter- 
ested in  this  "European  Highway  No. 
I"  and  more  than  half  of  its  2,000 
miles  are  already  completed.  The 
road  will  pass  from  Britain  through 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia into  ,Turkey.  Various  auto- 
mobile associations  planned  and  urged 
the  scheme. 


BOY 

Boy  with  the  spirit  of  youth  in  your  eyes, 

Sensitive  nature  and  shy ; 
Honest  your  judgment  of  right  and  wrong, 

No  middle  ground,  no  half  lie 
Blurs  your  decision ;  your  vision  is  clear, 

Others  catch  only  a  gleam ; 
Blessed  by  your  loyalty  to  an  ideal — 

Boy,  will  you  always  dream  ? 

Boy  with  the  soul  of  a  man  in  your  eyes, 

Others  have  need  of  your  truth ; 
Men  of  tomorrow  will  wait  for  a  word 

Spoken  with  courage  of  youth. 
They,  too,  shall  dream,  but  with  questioning  doubt, 

Lacking  high  faith,  and  you — 
Galahad  soul  with  a  Lancelot  heart ; 

Boy.  make  your  dream  come  true ! 

— Olga  Achtenbagen. 
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OSCAR  EASTBURNS  DREAM  OF  AN  ACRE 
OF  BLOOMS  MULTIPLIED  35  TIMES  IN 

REALITY 

By  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


It  is  peony  time  in  Virgina.  It  is 
also  peony  time  almost  everywhere. 
Clumps  of  the  spectacular  flowers 
bloom  in  front  yards,  in  borders  and 
back  yard  gardens.  But  to  see  a  field 
of  peonies  which  stretches  a  mile 
along  the  highway,  which  runs  back 
thousands  and  thousands  of  yards 
where  in  all  their  multi-colored  splen- 
dor, 700,000  peony-blooms  bring  one 
t0  silence  by  their  beauty,  one  has  to 
stop  at  Belvedere  farm,  on  the  Tide- 
water Trail,  near  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

The  flowers  come  to  perfection  a 
week  or  two  weeks  before  Decoration 
Day,  when  few  have  been  cut  and  the 
blooms  are  young  and  gaudy.  On 
Decoraton  Day  garlands  of  all  kinds 
will  be  laid  upon  the  graves  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  and  thousands  of 
citizens,  but  this  year,  as  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  peony  blooms  from 
the  world's  largest  pecny  farm  will 
predominate.  Fifty  thousand  dozen 
peonies,  will  be  marketed  before  Dec- 
oration Day,  and  of  these  one  firm 
alone  has  ordered  30,000  dozen  to  sell 
in  its  chain  of  stories. 

All  this  is  because  a  little  Penn- 
sylvanian,  Oscair  M.  Eastburn,  who 
came  to  Virginia  and  bought  a  small 
farm  loved  peonies,  and  dreamed  that 
he  could  cultivate  them  for  their 
beauty.  And  make  it  possible  to  dG  so 
by  deriving  a  profit  from  sale. 


Eastburn  might  still  have  been 
growing  pieonies  in  a  small  way  and 
selling  to  the  local  trade,  had  no 
Alexander  Berger,  owner  of  the  his- 
toric Belvedere  estate,  chanced  one 
day  to  drive  by  the  place  when  a  little 
patch  was  jin  bloom.  They  were 
selected  flowers,  grown  with  mater- 
nal care,  and  Mr.  Berger  paused  to 
admire  and  to  buy  a  small  bunch  to 
take    home. 

Eastburn    had     come     to     Virginia 
about   10   years      before,  and   on   his 
little  farm   started  to  grow  his  fav- 
orite flower.        He  did    not  just  "set 
out"    the   flowers :    he    studied    them. 
He    watched   them  from    day  to  day, 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  some  time  he 
would  realize  his  ideal  0f  beauty  and 
yet  earn  money  to  pay  for  that  lux- 
ury. Friendly  and  genial,  he  showed 
his    flowers    to    his   neighbors  and  to 
passers-by  who  came  over  the  lonely 
road  wheJre  he  lived,  but  he  kept  with- 
in   his    own    mind    the    idea    that  he 
might  some  day  have  a  "peony  farm,'' 
knowing    this    new     idea    would    be 
Ijaughed  at  and  called  crazy  by  those 
wh0  lived  nearby.     But  from  year  to 
year  his  flowers  grew  more  beautiful 
as  he  weeded    out    the  poorer    kinds, 
bought  newer  kinds  kept  the  best  he 
had,  and  found  what  the  flowers  liked 
in  soil,  cultivation  and  moisture.     He 
thought,   at    times    that   in    years    to 
come  he  might  have  as  much  as  an 
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half  acre  garden. 

It  was  when  he  had  reached  this 
stage  that  Mr.  Berger,  a  lover  of 
flowers,  chanced  by  Berger  owned  the 
rich  bottom  land  plantation  of  "Bel- 
vedere," ndar  Fredericksburg,  and 
had  ample  means.  But  Mr.  East- 
burn  knew  nothing  of  this  when  he 
began  t0  talk  of  his  peonies,  of  var- 
ieties and  hues  and  hardy  flowers. 
Gardener  Eastburn  expanded  on  what 
he  hoped  to  do,  on  the  '/rare  varieties 
he  had  grown,  and  on  the  small  busi- 
ness he  was  doing  in  sales  to  auto- 
mobilists  who  passed  his  place.  Mr. 
Berger  listened  and  looked. 

As  a  result,  next  planting  time 
Eastburn  was  housed  with  his  wife,  in 
a  pretty  bungalow,  on  the  great  Bel- 
vedere estate  and  given  his  choice, 
picked  a  level  field  near  the  highway, 
dampened  somlewhat  from  the  nearby 
Rappahannock  River,  and  started  his 
dream  of  peony  farm.  From  year  to 
year  it  grew,  until  today  there  are 
35  acres  of  peonies,  the  largest  garden 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  where  the 
colorful  flowers  stretch  out  in  bloom- 
ing time  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
A  few  days  ago  Gardener  East- 
burn  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  flower 
farm  and  said,  smiling: 

"Yes,  we  have  the  largest  peony 
farm  in  the  world,  35  acres  of  com- 
mercial blooms.  In  the  field  now 
there  are  115,000  hills  of  peonies 
alone  and  next  year — who  can  say? 
Many  more,  we  know.  Two  tractors 
start  in  early  March  and  never  stop 
until  cutting  time,  when  they  cease 
only  while  the  blooms  are  gathered 
and  packed  .and  then  begin  again,  to 
work  until  autumn.  We  have  14  col- 
ors in  our  commercial  planting,  and 


we  also  have  a  fine  display  planting 
of   some   200  varieties.     In  this  same 
field    is    a    half    acre    of    Ms,    which 
blooms  at  the  same  time  the  peonies 
do.     They   are   at  their  height  about 
the  third  week  of  May  and  on  Sun- 
days of  that    week    more    than    1,000 
cars  drive  by  to  see  them,  and  to  buy. 
The  little,  picturesque  log  cabin,  there 
by  the  road,  is  our  Sales  room  for  lo- 
cal  and   transient  trade,  often   50  or 
more  cars  are  lined  up  waiting  to  buy 
a    dozen    or    more.     Last    season  we 
sold   over   4,000   dozen   from  that  log 
cabin,  many  people  driving  as  much 
as  200,  or  100  or  more  miles,  just  to 
see  the  vast   stretch   of   blooms. 

"We  have  been  working  to  an  end," 
Mr.  Eastburn  said,  pointing  across 
the  field.  "We  have  looked  first  for 
the  grandest  peony  bulbs  in  the  world 
and  our  second  effort  has  been  to  pro- 
duce early  blooming  kinds,  for  the 
Decoration  Day  trade.  We  knew 
that  would  be  our  best  market,  and 
the  fact  that  we  sell  as  many  as  50,- 
000  dozen  at  that  time  shows  we  had 
the  right  idea." 

He  explained  too,  that  the  Bel- 
vedere Peony  Farm  had  found  ways 
to  nlake  their  flowers  grow  hardy  and 
strong,  and  to  treat  them  and  pack 
them  so  they  would  hold  their  leaf 
and  color  for  long  periods. 

"During  the  cutting  season,"  East- 
burn  continued,  "we  employ  50  t0  60 
hands.  We  have  a  foreman  for  each 
department,  such  as  cutting,  packing, 
and  shipping.  As  the  blooms  are 
cut  they  are  trucked  into  the  big 
packing  sheds,  where  30  or  more 
women  and  girls  sort  them  out  and 
tie  them  in  bunches  of  12  buds  each. 
They  are  then  placed  in  tubs,  where 
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they  are  sprayed  with  water  from 
overheads  pipes,  just  like  rain,  to 
wet  the  leaves  and  remove  the  field 
heat.  After  being  in  the  water  two 
hours  they  are  placed  in  ice  in  big 
bo^es  holding-  40'  dozen  each,  and 
each  day's  cutting-  is  trucked  to  a 
cold  storage  plant  in  Washington, 
to  be  shipped  when  the  cutting  is 
over,  to  the  stores  handling  our 
flowers  for  the  Decoration  Day  trade, 
which  means  stores  in  most  large 
towns  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
business  is  young  yet.  Next  year 
we   will   cut,   probably,    75,000    dozen 


or  more. 

Belvedere  is  in  the  midst  of  his- 
toric country,  across  the  river  from 
George  Washington's  boyhood  home, 
not  far  from  his  mother's  home,  in 
Fredericksburg;.  James  Monroe's 
law  office  and  Kenmore,  where  Wash- 
ington's sister,  wife  of  Colonel  Feild- 
ing  Lewis  lived,  and  on  the  Battle- 
field of  Fredericksburg.  Visitors 
find  trffiac  well  regulated  when  they 
come  to  see  the  chromatic  field,  and 
those  who  only  wish  to  look  are  as 
welcome  as  those  who  buy. 


OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES 

Some  of  our  readers  who  follow  Ripley's  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
may  recall  mention  of  Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  the  deaf-blind 
pianist.  Others  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  play  at  his  invitation  in  New  York  for  radio  listeners.  We 
have  always  felt  that  was  more  interest  in  hearing  some  per- 
son or  thing  from  one  who  had  had  contact  therewith.  Such 
may  be  the  feeling  of  our  readers. 

It  was  our  pleasant  experience  to  know  Miss  Martin  during 
a  three  year  residence  as  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  school  for 
the  deaf.  Frequent  contact  with  this  young  lady  brought 
out  one  fact — that  she  always  saw  the  cheerful  side  of  mat- 
ters. She  had  been  deaf  from  infancy  and  blind  from  girl- 
hood. Shut  in  as  she  was  might  seem  enough  to  discourage 
her,  but  under  the  patient  tutelage  of  her  mother  she  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  wonders  on  the  piano  and  can  play  some 
of  the  most  difficult  pieces  with  commendable  ability. 

We  believe  the  success  of  this  young  woman  should  en- 
courage others  who  think  their  lot  is  beset  entirely  with 
thorns. — Selected. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  STACY 

By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yarbrough,  in  the  Charlotte  Observer 


Three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
in  their  need  for  an  arbitrator  in 
the  difficult  and  often  delicate  art  of 
settling  disputes  between  employers 
and  their  workers,  have  turned  to  a 
North  Carolinan,  Chief  Justice  Wal- 
ter P.  Stacy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
hand  of  fate  that  took  a  boy  from  a 
Methodist  parsonage,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  doctrine  of  peace,  and  placed 
him  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  duties  of  national  media- 
tor among  his  fellowmen. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  L.  E.  and 
Rosa  Johnson  Stacy  and  was  born  at 
Ansonville,  N.  C,  where  his  father 
was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church. 
His  preliminary  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Weaverville  college  and  at 
Morven  High  school.  In  1908,  he 
took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  attended  the  law 
school  at  that  institution.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1910,  he  entered  active 
practice  in  North  Carolina  and  was 
so  engaged  until  1916. 

Justice  Stacy's  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  public  life  began  when  he 
represented  New  Hanover  county  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  He 
was  Superior  Court  judge  of  the 
eighth  judicial  district  from  1916  to 
1920  when  he  was  elected  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
full   term.     Upon   the   resignation   of 


Chief  '  Justice  Hoke,  Governor  Mc- 
Lean on  March  16,  1925,  appointed 
Judge  Stacy  as  his  successor.  In 
1926.  at  the  age  of  42,  he  was  elected 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  From 
1922  to  1925  he  lectured  in  the  sum- 
mer sessions  of  the  U.  N.  C.  law 
school  and  was  offered  the  dean-ship 
of  this  school,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  also  a  lecturer  in  the  summers 
of  1926  and  '27  at  the  law  school  of 
Northwestern   university. 

In  1927,  Judge  Stacy  was  called 
to  the  larger  field  of  national  serv- 
ice, when  he  was  selected  by  the  U. 
S.  Board  of  Mediation,  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  neutral  arbi- 
trator to  serve  as  one  of  six  members 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  to  settle 
a  wage  controversy  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engineers 
and  certain  railroads  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Coo- 
lidge in  1928,  as  a  member  of  an 
emergency  board  of  five,  created  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  findings  relative  to 
a  dispute  between  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  and  several  railroads  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1931  he 
was  again  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Mediation  as  neutral  arbitrator  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Big  Four  and  the 
Pittsburgh   and   Lake   Erie  railroads. 
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In  1931,  he  was  called  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  difficulties  involving  the 
unions  of  railway  and  steamship 
clerks  and  the  railway  express 
agency. 

President  Hoover,  in  1932,  appoint- 
ed Judge  Stacy  a  member  of  the 
Emergency  Board  of  three  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  a  number  of  dis- 
putes existing  between  the  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  and  Texts  railways 
and  their  employes. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  continued  to  draw 
upon  Judge  Stacy's  services  as  a 
mediator  by  appointing  him  a  mem- 
ber of  an  emergency  board  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  controver- 
sy between  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Lines  and  the  Big  Four  Brotherhoods 
in  November,  1933,  that  resulted  in 
the  calling  of  a  strike  of  3,000  work- 
men in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  came  to 
a  vertual  end  as  both  sides  accepted 
an '  adjustment  proposal  by  the  board. 

The  settlement  which  was  adopted 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner  that  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  excitement 
and  bickering  of  previous  meetings, 
wiped  out  all  but  three  of  the  108 
issues  that  were  involved  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  intervened  with  the 
appointment  of  the  board.  A  series 
of  conferjenqes  andf  the  submission 
of  counter  proposals  brought  sat- 
isfaction and  ended  the  danger  of  a 
strike. 

In  March,  1934,  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  Judge  Stacy  chairman 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  settle 
issues  between  the  Big  Four  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad  corporation. 


Judge  Stacy  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  chairman  of  an  im- 
partial board  of  three  to  bring  peace 
to  the  steel  industry,  an  act  hailed 
as  ending  the  menace  of  an  immedi- 
ate strike.  The  Charlotte  Observer 
at  this  time  said: 

"North  Carolina  feels  a  justifiable 
pride  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
named  Chief  Justice  Stacy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  to  arbitrate  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  great  steel  industry. 
Chief  Justice  Stacy  is  a  rigid  con- 
stitutionalist, but  not  the  sort  that 
would  hold  at  any  time  that  property 
rights  have  a  priority  to  personal 
rights,  and  therefore  in  umpiring  an 
affray  of  this  nature  he  is  qualified 
to  act  in  keeping  not  only  with  the 
traditional  rules  of  the  game,  but  in 
justice  and  fairness  to  the  human 
combatants.  It  is  a  great  honor  that 
has  personally  come  to  him  and  one 
that  the  entire  State  would  like  to 
share  with  him." 

The  national  steel  'labor  relations 
board  under,  the  chairmanship  of 
Justice  Stacy,  won  its  first  victory 
early  in  August  in  peacefully  set- 
tling a  probable  strike. 

To  adjust  the  recurring  labor  con- 
troversies of  the  textile  industry, 
President  Roosevelt,  on  September 
27,  1934,  created  the  textile  labor  re- 
lations board,  with  Judge  Stacy  as 
chairman.  In  regard  to  his  appoint- 
ment, Roy  R.  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  fof 
labor,  said: 

"I  am  delighted  at  the  selection 
of  Judge  Stacy.  I  am  familiar  with 
his  past  record  in  settling  labor  dis- 
putes, and     I     know     the     President 
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could  not  have  named  anyone  who 
would  be  fairer.  He  has  been  abso- 
lutely just  and  impartial  and  I  am 
certain  his  appointment  will  be  ap- 
proved by  organized  labor  every- 
where." 

Rear  Admiral     Henry     A.     Wiley, 
also  a     member     of     the     two     labor 
boards,  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion 
of   how  Judge    Stacy  found  time   for 
his  many  duties,  in  that  a  labor  dis- 
pute may  be  as  complicated  as  a  case 
before    a    Supreme    Court,    involving 
the     deepest     technicalities     of     law. 
"He   is   a   very   unusual   person,"   the 
admiral  replied.  "He  is  a  man  of  the 
deepest     intellect,     temperate     habits 
and    he    never    gets    excited.     He    is 
calm.     That  is  how  he  manages  it." 

One  who  knows  the  Chief  justice 
well  said  of  him:  "Walter  P.  Stacy 
has  all  his  life  had  the  ability  to 
keep  his  own  counsel.  Even  now, 
with  his  long  record  as  judge  and  his 
briefer  one  as  arbitrator  before  them, 
it  would  puzzle  either  capital  or  la- 
bor to  discover  where  his  sympathies 
lie.  By  temperament  and  training 
he  is  a  judge,  neither  a  reactionary 
nor  a  reformer." 

His  keen  sense  of  humor  is  often 
shown  in  his  opinions,  which  at  times 
fairly  sparkle  with  wit.  For  example 
in  a  recent  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  where  a  judgment  of  non- 
suit is  reversed  on  appeal,  proceed- 
ings in  the  trial  court  subsequent  to 
the  judgment  of  non-suit  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  plaintiff  are  vacat- 
ed, the  plaintiff  being  barred  by  the 
judgment  from  further  participation 
in  the  proceedings.  Judge  Stacy  evi- 
dently approved  the  contention  of  the 
plaintiff's  attorneys,  for  he  quotes  in 


h:s  opeinion  that  "they  were  involun- 
tarily required  to  play  a  role  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Abner  Dean 
in  Bret  Harte's  The  Society  Upon  the 
Stanislaus : 


"Then    Abner    Dean    of    Angel's 

raised  a  point  of  order — when 
A    chunk    of    old    red    sandstone 

took  him  in  the  abdomen; 
And  he   smiled   a  kind  of  sickly 

smile  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And   the    subsequent   proceedings 

interested  him  no  more." 

Judge  Stacy's  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  youthful  delinquency  is  shown 
by  his   opinion   in   a   case   decided  in 
September,    1935:     "Oat   of   the   tra- 
gedies   of    the    hills,   this    is    perhaps 
one  of  the  saddest.     It  is  full  of  mov- 
ing    pathos.     Three    mountain     boys, 
poor,  unlettered  and  with  nothing  to 
do,  set  out  to  take  what  they  can  by 
holdup   and    robbery.     A   murder   en- 
sues.    The    community   is    aroused   to 
indignation.     They   are   quickly  over- 
taken by  the  law,  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to     death.     Such     are     the 
wages  of  sin,  and  sin  pays  its  wages. 
To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  judg- 
ments  imposed   are   sacrificial  in  na- 
ture, or  deterrent  in  purpose,  a  civi- 
lized State  might  well  pause  and  pon- 
der their  plight.     Are  there  no   pre- 
ventives for  such  crimes?" 

Despite  the  fact  that  Judge  Stacy's 
duties  require  constant  reading,  he 
never  seems  to  tire  of  it.  As  the 
postman  on  his  vacation  took  a  hike, 
so  the  chief  justice,  when  the  day's 
work  is  done,  turns  to  his  books  for 
recreation. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  in  1931  to  redraft 
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the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  and  the  North  Carolina  Bar  as- 
sociations. In  1923,  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  career,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  L.  L.  D.  was  confer- 


red  upon   him   by   the   University   of 
North   Carolina. 

On  June  .45,  1929,  Judge  Stacy 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Maude  De  Gan 
Graff  of  New  York  State,  who  has 
since  passed  away. 


ABOUT  LILACS 

By  Frances  Margaret  Fox 


Lilacs  must  love  New  Hampshire 
because  there  they  ran  away  from 
the  gardens  and  the  farmhouses,,  and 
down  they  went  to  the  highways  to 
see  the  world  go  by.  And  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  so  love  the  Com- 
mon Lilac  that  they  have  made  it 
their  State  flower. 

It  is  the  most  faithful  flower  friend 
that  ever  crossed  the  sea  to  live  in 
America,  where  no  native  lilac  ever 
was  found.  It  guards  deserted  old 
farmhouses  until  the  roofs  cave  into 
the  cellars  and  the  very  names  of 
those  who  planted  and  tenderly  cher- 
ished the  lilacs  in  the  long  ago  are 
forgotten.  Yet  every  springtime 
their  lilacs  bloom  and  the  birds  sing 
in  their  branches  even  as  in  days 
gone,  by. 

No  one  knows  who  brought  the 
first  lilac  to  our  shores.  Old  letters, 
old  diaries,  and  ancient  records  of 
every  sort  have  been  searched  in  vain 
hope  of  finding  when  and  where  the 
first  lilac  traveler  landed  here.  Jes- 
uit Fathers  brought  lilacs  or  lilac 
seeds  with  them  from  their  old  homes 
across  the  sea,  and  planted  them 
where   for   years   only   Indians   were 


their  neighbors.  Lilacs  love  cold 
winters,  and  to  this  day  at  Mackinac 
Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
great  lilacs  grow  and  blossom  in  the 
northern  summer  that  were  planted 
by  these  Mission  Fathers.  The  In- 
dians are  gone,  the  fur-traders  have 
vanished,  the  canoes  are  seen  no>  more 
on  the  sparkling  blue  waters:  but 
every  year  the  faithful  old  liiacs 
bloom  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance 
in  memory  of  the  long  ago. 

In  Northern  Michigan  on  the  main- 
land, there  are  old  log  houses  falling 
into  ruins,  surrounded  by  abandoned 
clearings  where  men  once  tried  to 
establish  farms.  And  there,  in  the 
early  summer,  you  may  find  lilacs 
blooming  beside  the  sorrowing  door- 
ways, as  fresh  and  lovely  as  the 
green  surrounding  forest. 

George  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison  and  their 
friends  planted  lilacs  in  old  colonial 
gardens. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  supposed 
that  Persia  was  the  native  home  of 
all  lilacs.  We  were  taught  that  the 
lilacs  were  brought  to  America  from 
Europe,  which  is  true:   and  that  all 
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of  them  had  arrived  in  Europe  from 
Persia,  their  native  land,  which  was 
only  partly  true. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Common 
Lilac,  the  lilac  with  lavender  and 
purple  blooms,  began  life  in  the  Bal- 
kan Mountians,  for  there  it  has  been 
found  growing  wild.  And  the  Per- 
sian Lilac,  known  as  Syringa  persica 
and  long  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
Persia,  is  not  a  Persian  after  all.  No 
wild  trees  or  bushes  of  this  lilac  ever 
were  found  in  Persia;  but  in  1915, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Meyer,  a  collector  from 
our  Department  of  Agriculture,  found 
these  lilacs  growing  wild  in  a  far 
away  corner  of  China. 

So  now  we  know  that  China  is  the 
ancestral  home  of  this  lilac.  Cara- 
vans of  ancient  days  that  traveled 
overland  between  China  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  their 
treasures  of  silk,  carried  the  lilac  to 
the  gardens  of  Persia.  And  from 
that  day  to  this  the  Persian  Lilac  has 
been  a  great  traveler. 

Another  lilac,  known  as  Syringa 
oblata,  that  has  been  cultivated  in 
Chinese  gardens  from  time  immemo- 
rial, was  sent  to  England  from 
Shanghai  by  Robert  Rortune  in  the 
years  1856.  He  said  about  this  lilac, 
"The  Chinese  informed  me  that  it 
came  from  the  north  and  was  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  of  Pekin." 

In  1880  the  seeds  of  a  white  lilac 
of  Pekin  was  sent  to  the  Jardin  des 
PI  antes  at  Paris,  and  after  eleven 
years,  the  plants  blossomed. 

Most  of  the  lilacs  of  Asia  are  from 
China,  but  a  few  are  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Japan  and  India. 

It  was  not  until  1828  that  botanists 


discovered  the  Common  Lilac,  known 
to  them  as  Syringa  vulgaris,  growing 
wad  in  Rumania.  Eleven  years  lat- 
er they  found  it  growing  wild  in  Bul- 
garia. Finally,  in  1905,  a  French 
gentleman  sent  seeds  from  the  wild 
lilacs  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum where  the  plants  grew  and 
made  themselves  at  home,  and  where 
new  they  blossom  every  springtime. 

But  who  first  gathered  into  gar- 
dens the  wild  lilac  of  the  Balkans,  no 
one  knows.  The  first  time  the  lilac 
ever  was  mentioned  in  print  was  in 
the  year  1565,  when  Pierre  Belon,  a 
French  naturalist,  wrote  a  book  of 
his  travels.  He  said  that  the  Turks 
loved  flowers,  and  that  they  had  a 
shrub  in  their  gardens  that  bloomed 
in  the  springtime  that  they  calied  the 
Lilac.  He  believed  that  it  came  from 
Persia.  Sometime  later  an  Austrian 
ambassador  took  lilac  seed  from  Con- 
stantinople and  planted  it  in  his  gar- 
den in  Vienna.  Soon  it  found  its 
way  into  the  gardens  of  all  Europe 
and  finally  crossed  the  seas  to  Amer- 
ica. 

They  tell  us  that  the  first  hybrid 
lilac  in  the  world  was  grown  in  a 
botanidal  garden  in  France  in  1777. 
About  half  a  century  later  Victor 
Lamoine  was  born:  and  Victor  La- 
rr.oin«  of  Nancy,  France,  who  lived 
until  the  year  1911,  became  the  great- 
PSt  plant  breeder  the  world  ever  has 
known. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
when  the  Germans  held  Nancy.  Vic- 
tor Lemoine,  to  take  his  mind  off  the 
horrors  of  war,  with  his  wife's  help, 
began  to  experiment  with  lilacs. 
Thus,    and    at    this    time,    the     first 
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beautiful  modern  lilacs  were  created. 
It  is  a  long  story  told  in  detail,  for 
Victor  Lemoine  and  his  wife  worked 
for  years  to  develop  new  lovliness  in 
lilacs,  for  the  wide  world's  gardens. 
Nc  wonder  that  their  son,  Emile  Le- 
moine, of  Nancy,  France,  is  known 
as  the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
lilacs. 

There  now  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties,  called  "French  Lilacs,'' 
in  honor  of  their  hybrid  origin  in 
France.  Plant  breeders  of  other 
countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  of  England,  and  of  the  United 
States,  have  given  us  many  more 
varieties  of  lilacs  of  exquisite  colors 
and  blossoms. 

These  lilacs  often  have  been  named 
after  famous  men  and  women.  In 
our  country  we  have  a  beautiful 
white  lilac  named  "President  Lin- 
coln." A  light  blue  one  is  "Henry 
Clay."  In  Europe,  "Edith  Cavell," 
in  creamy  white  double  flowers  blooms 
beside  "Jeanne  d'  Arc,"  who  wears 
double  blossoms  of  pure  white. 

However,  although  in  less  than  one 
hundred  years  the  lilac  breeders  have 
added  such  glotrious  new  varieties, 
mostly  for  the  gardens  of  the  rich, 
nearly  all  of  us,  everywhere,  love  the 
old-fashioned  Common  Lilac  the 
best. 


No  daintier  wreaths  ever  were 
fashioned  than  the  drowns  that  little 
children  make  of  single  lilac  blossoms, 
one  tiny  flower  fastened  into  another, 
and  into  another,  until  the  wreaths 
are  finished  and  placed  on  heads  of 
soft  brown  or  golden  hair. 

And  there  is  no  harm  in  remem- 
bering that  whoever  finds  a  white 
lilac  blossom  with  five  petals  instead 
of  four,  has  acquired  a  "luck  lilac." 
Beyond  the  seas,  all  lilacs  usually 
are  considered  good  luck  plants.  In 
some  countries  of  Europe  peasants 
who  fear  lightning,  try  to  protect 
their  homes  from  the  fury  of  thun- 
derstorms by  placing  a  sprig  of  lilac 
on  the  roof.  In  old  Persia  the  lilac 
was  a  sacred  plant,  and  they  tell  us 
that  even  now  when  any  one  there 
is  taken  ill,  his  friends  send  him 
lilacs. 

According  to  ancient  lore,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Europe,  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, lilacs  are  considered  the  guar- 
dians of  the  household!  and  we  have 
reason  to  thank  them  fo^  their  faith- 
fulness and  their  gifts  of  beauty.  And 
they  are  mmost  loyal  friends.  Even 
in  New  Hampshire  where  the  liac 
young  folk  have  become  runaways, 
the  old  lilacs  ever  stay  where  they 
were  planted  beside  ancestral  homes. 


Italy's  Ethiopian  campaign  has  cost  $442,000,000  so  far.  A 
reasonably  shrewd  person  could  take  half  that  amount  and  buy 
twice  as  much  land  that  would  raise  four  times  as  much  as  all 
the  best  land  in  Ethiopia  will  produce. — Selected. 
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QUAINT  QUIRKS 

By  Elizabeth  Blake 


My  ears  burn;  somebody  must  be 
talking  about, me!" 

"Oh!  You  spilled  the  salt.  Throw 
some  over  your  left  sholder." 

"No,  siree!  I  won't  sit  down  at 
that  table.  Why,  look!  If  I  did, 
that  would  make  just  thirteen." 

"My,  oh,  my!  Seven  years  of  bad 
luck  for  me!  I  just  broke  a  mir- 
ror." 

We  have  all  heard  these  supersti- 
tious remarks  many  times,  haven't 
we?  And  doubtless  most  of  us  are 
guilty  of  having  indulged  in  at  least 
one  pet  superstition.  We  know  it 
really  isn't  so.  We  laugh  at  the  very 
idea.  And— yet  "Well,  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,"  we  say — and  then  do 
things  like  giving  a  penny  when  we 
get  a  knife  as  a  gift,  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  friendship;  or  perhaps  saying, 
"God  bless  you!"  when  somebody 
near  us  sneezes. 

These  queer  customs  were  old 
when  grandma  and  grandpa  were 
youngsters.  They  were  practiced 
years  before  their  grandparents  were 
born.  Isn't  it  odd  to  think  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  from  parent 
to  child,  just  as  the  language  we 
speak  comes  to  us  from  generations? 

An  omen  is  a  message  about  the 
future,  an  indication  of  something — 
either  good  or  evil — that,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  happen.  If  a  mirror 
falls  and  breaks  it  is  considered  a 
bad  omen,  and  has  been  considered  so 
ever  since  the  days  when  seers  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  fortell  the  future 


or  to  see  visions  by  gazing  into  mir- 
rors. In  ancient  Greek  times,  those 
who  claimed  the  ability  to  look  into 
the  future  dipped  a  looking-glass  into 
water.  Then  if  a  sick  person  to  know 
if  he  would  get  well,  he  looked  into 
the  glass  and  his  future  state  depend- 
ed on  how  well  or  how  ill  his  image 
(appeared.  Naturally,  when  so  im- 
portant a  thing  as  a  mirror  was 
smashed,  men  regarded  it  as  bad 
luck. 

The  salt-throwing  superstition 
comes  from  Roman  and  Greek  relig- 
ious customs.  Salt  has  been  almost 
a  sacred  symbol  with  many  nations. 
Greek  and  Roman  pagan  rites  de- 
manded that  salt  be  mixed  in  the 
cakes  they  baked  to  offer  to  their 
gods.  The  flour  and  the  salt  in  the 
cakes  were  supposed  to  protect  them 
from  the  gods'  vengeance.  From 
that  first  idea,  step  by  step,  came  the 
idea  of  salt  as  a  symbol  of  friend- 
ship. When  a  salt-cellar  overturned 
it  indicated  in  olden  times  a  broken 
friendship  with  the  person  toward 
whom  the  salt  fell.  To  forestall  such 
a  dire  event  that  person  had  to  take 
a  single  pinch  of  the  salt  between  the 
thumb  and  the  finger  of  his  right 
hand  and,  without  hesitation,  throw 
it  over  his  left  shoulder. 

The  first  "unlucky  thirteen"  at  a 
table  were  the  Twelve  Disicples  and 
Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  aw- 
ful tragedies  that  happened  after 
that  meal  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
if  thirteen  sit  down  at  a  table  one  of 
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the  number  may  die  within  the  year. 
Of  course  any  sensible  person  knows 
that  the  mere  fact  of  thirteen  dining 
together  cannot  possibly  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  future.  Yet  thousands 
of  people  in  our  supposedly  enlight- 
ened age  still  persist  in  going  to  all 
sorts  of  extremes  to  avoid  such  an 
event ! 

One  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothng"  says, 
"What  fire  is  in  mine  ears!"  And  a 
Shakespeare  student  explains  this 
as  a  saying  of  the  common  folk  that 
their  ears  burn  when  somebody  is 
talking  about  them.  Pliny  a  Roman 
writer  of  distinction,  said,  "Moreover 
is  not  this  an  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived, that  when  our  ears  do  glow  and 
tingle  some  there  be  that  in  our  ab- 
sence do  talk  of  us?"  He  says  that 
that  opinion  came  from  an  ancient 
notion  of  a  universal  mercury  that 
took  all  sounds  at  once  to  their  dis- 
tant subjects.  Of  course,  the  whole 
idea  is  just  an  odd  fancy,  and  we 
say  it. 


Most  of  us  smile  too  if  wo  say  or 
hear  said  a  "God  oiess  you!"  after  a 
hearty  '\ker-choo!"  There  are  many 
myths  and  fables  about  how  this 
custom  originated.  A  story  of  my- 
thology says  that  when  Prometheus 
created  artificial  man  he  stole  a  part 
of  the  sun's  rays,  put  them  in  a  vial, 
and  flew  back  to  the  figure  he  had 
made.  When  the  vial  was  opened 
near  the  figure,  the  fictitious  man  be- 
gan to  sneeze.  Prometheus  was  so 
elated  at  that  sign  of  activity  in  the 
man  that,  the  story  goes  on  to  say,  he 
offered  up  a  wish  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  remarkable  being.  The 
man  handed  down  the  custom  by 
wishing  similar  good  fortune  for  his 
descendants  when  he  heard  them 
sneeze ! 

And  so  we  could  g-o  on  through  a 
long  list  of  superstitions,  showing 
their  origin  and  how  they  have  trav- 
eled down  the  generations  till  we  in- 
herit them.  It  does  seem  a  little  silly 
to  "take  any  stock"  in  such  notions, 
doesn't  it? 


THE  JOY  OR  LIVING 

The  south  wind  is  driving 
His  splendid  cloud-horses 
Through  vast  fields  of  blue. 
The  bare  woods  are  singing, 
The  brooks  in  their  courses 
Are  bubbling  and  springing 
And  dancing  and  leaping 
The  violets  peeping. 
I'm  glad  to  be  living: 
Aren't  vou? 
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GARDEN  WEEK  IN  VIRGINIA 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

All  during  the  week  of  April  27  to  of  their  owners 
May  2  the  gardens  of  Virginia  will 
bloom  not  only  for  their  owners  and 
the  friends  of  their  owners,  but  for 
all  lovers  of  beauty  who  want  to 
make  the  unforgettable  pilgrimage 
through  places  hallowed  by  history 
and  by  the  spirits  of  thousands  of 
blossoms  that  have  bloomed  through 
the  years.  For  the  last  week  in  April 
has  become  in  Virginia  a  true  festi- 
val of  flowers,  when  -picturesque  gar- 
den gates  are  flung  wide  to  welcome 
the  thousands  of  visitors  from  Vir- 
ginia and  many  other  States,  who 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  the  wonders 
that  Nature,  aided  by  years  of  pains- 
taking gardening,  has  wrought  in 
Virginia. 

This  pilgrimage  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  Garden  Club  of 
Virginia,  which  is  made  up  of  27 
garden  clubs  throughout  the  State 
Representatives  of  these  clubs  act  as 
guides  through  the  gardens,  and  in 
many  other  ways  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  visitors. 

Churches  and  museums,  and  inter- 
iors of  several  famous  homes  will  al- 
so be  thrown  open  during  garden 
week.  The  churches,  many  of  which 
have  played  significant  parts  in  Vir- 
ginia and  American  history,  will  be 
shown  free.  A  small  admission  fee 
is  asked  for  the  gardens  and  muse- 
ums. 

As  early  as  1723  the  gardens  of 
Virginia  were  being  watched  over 
with  loving  care  and  sometimes  with 
an  almost  frantic  anxiety  on  the  part 


In  that  year,  John 
Custis  of  Williamsburg  wrote  to  his 
merchant  in  London  in  "April  21": 

". . .  Ye  box  for  my  garden  was 
all  rotten  as  dirt  did  not  save 
one  sprig;  ye  gardener  was  ei- 
ther a  fool  or  knave  and  by  his 
management  never  packed  any- 
thing before  to  go  beyond  sea. 
They  should  have  had  all  the  air 
imaginable,  and  bee  set  in  ye 
Chest  as  they  should  grow,  in- 
stead of  that  they  were  laid  atop 
of  one  another  and  nailed  up 
close;  I  had  rather  bee  disap- 
pointed in  any  one  thing  else..." 

Mr.  Custis  was  not  the  last  garden 
lover  who  counted  that  garden  lost 
which  had  not  its  perfect  boxwood. 
During  next  week  connoisseurs  and 
amateurs  of  boxwood  will  share  their 
enthusiasm  in  Virginia  gardens,  fam- 
ed the  world  over.  For  the  first  time 
the  superb  box  garden  at  Gunston 
Hall  will  welcome  Garden  Week  tour- 
ists. This  home,  now  owned  by  Lou- 
is Hertle  was  built  by  George  Mason 
in  1758  and  named  after  the  family 
home  in  Staffordshire,  England.  It 
was  there  that  he  wrote  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Gunston  Hall  is  on  United  States 
Highway  No.  1  in  the  Alexanderia 
district. 

Another  home  famous  for  its  mag- 
nificent box  walk  is  Hickoi'y  Hill,  in 
Richmond  district,  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Wickham. 
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Tuckahoe,  west  of  Richmond  on 
State  Highway  No.  147,  is  likewise 
noted  for  its  boxwood  garden.  Open 
to  Garden  Week  visitors  this  year, 
this  mansion  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  James  River  plantations  and  of 
unusual  design.  It  was  built  by 
Thomas  Randolph  (1689-1730)  One 
of  the  many  beauties  of  this  boxwood 
garden  lies  in  the  approach,  through 
an  avenue  of  cedars.  Tuckahoe  is 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Baker. 

At  Upper  Brandon,  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otway  Byrd,  may  be 
seen  unusually  fine  boxwood.  The  in- 
teriors of  this  home  will  be  open  to 
visitors  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
Upper  Brandon  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  James  River  estates. 
On  its  walls  are  original  portraits 
from  the  Byrd  collection. 

Writing  more  than  200  years  ago, 
John  Ray,  the  author  of  "Historia 
Plantorum,"  says,  "The  box  grows 
wild  on  Boxhill,"  hence  the  name;  al- 
so at  Boxwell,  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills 
in  Gloucestershire  and  at  Boxley  in 
Kent ...  It  grows  plentifully  on  the 
chalk  hills  near  Dunstable." 

The  box,  unfortunately,  doe®  not 
add  more  than  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  to  its  diameter  in  20  years, 
and  it  does  not,  as  any  graden  owner 
will  testify,  grow  wild  in  Virginia. 
These  boxwood  gardens  in  our  State. 
Castle  Hill,  the  home  of  the  Princess 
Troubetzkoy,  which  has  the  most  fa- 
mous boxwood  gardens  in  America, 
and  many  others  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion, not  only  by  the  years  but  by  un- 
told care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
tended  them. 


Many  of  these  gardens,  that  began 
to  grow  long  before  the  Stamp  Act 
was  ever  thought  of,  have  been  car- 
ried off  as  prizes  to  other  States,  The 
improverished  Virginia  family  did  not 
always  have  diamonds  to  sell  in  time 
of  need,  but  there  was  the  boxwood 
precious  enough  to  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket, if  the  owner  would  sell . . .  and 
too  often  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
Virginians  the  owner  sold. 

But — there  is  still  a  profusion  left. 
Not  only  on  famous  estates  where  it 
receives  every  consideration  and  care, 
but  in  smaller  homes  dotted  about  the 
State.  Often  the  boxwood  garden 
has  been  kept  at  real  sacrifice.  There 
is  the  story  that  a  certain  Virginia 
gentleman  with  little  to  eat  but  who 
nevertheless  gloried  in  his  magnifi- 
cent boxwood,  was  approached  by  a 
wealthy  buyer. 

"Will  you  sell — at  any  price?"  the 
buyer  asked.  "Of  course  I'll  sell  my 
boxwood,"  the  hungry  owner  answer- 
ed, "but  first  you  must  buy  my  wife 
— and  she's  not  for  sale!" 
This  year  the  number  of  homes 
and  gardens  open  during  Garden 
Week  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Be- 
sides Tuckahoe  and  Gunston  Hall, 
other  homes  and  gardens  that  will 
receive  visitors  this  year  are  Rippon 
Lodge  (in  the  Alexandria  district), 
built  about  1725  by  Richard  Black- 
burn: Belmont  in  Falmouth,  a  home 
of  Colonial  days  built  in  the  18th 
century  by  William  Knox,  and  Belle 
Grove,  in  the  Northern  Tidewater 
d-strict.  the  birthplace  of  James 
Madison  and  an  outstanding  example 
of  Colonial  Virginia  architecture. 
Gay  Mont  in  the  same  district,  also 
to   be   opened   for    Garden   Week   for 
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the  first  time  this  year,  is  a  fine  old 
Colonial  home  located  on  the  south 
bide  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  18 
miles    southwest    of    Fredericksburg. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the 
homes  included  on  the  Garden  Week 
list  for  this  year  is  Oak  Hill,  the 
home  of  President  Madison  in  Lou- 
doun County.  "Oak  Hill  was  the 
home  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  looks  the  part,"  Robert 
A.  Lancaster  Jr.  wrote  in  his  "Histo- 
ric Homes  and  Churches."  Standing 
out  from  among  century  old  trees, 
this  noble  brick  mansion  with  its  tall 
chimneys,  and  its  Greek  portico 
whose  white  columns  are  30  feet 
high,  dominates  the  country  for  miles 
around.  The  house  was  built  by 
James  Madison  during  his  presiden- 
cy. It  takes  its  name  from  a  group 
of  fine  oaks  on  the  wide-spreading 
lawn  on  which  President  Monroe 
planted  a  tree  for  each  State  in  the 
Union.  General  LaFayette  was  a 
guest  at  Oak  Hill  during  his  visit  to 
Virginia  in  1824  and  mementos  of 
bis  stay  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
beautiful  mantlepieces  in  the  drawing 
room,  which  were  presents  from  him 
to  the  house.  Many  of  the  raids  of 
the  redoubtable  Bosby  were  directed 
from  Oak  Hill  house,  the  front  porch 
serving  as  a  position  of  vantage." 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  old 
gardens  of  Lone  Oak,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Davis  in  Roanoke, 
will  be  opened.  The  home,  which 
dates  back  to  Revolutionary  times, 
stands  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  acres 
of  rolling  lawn.  A  white  fence 
covered  with  climbing  roses  incloses 
the  lawn.  A  lilac  hedge,  now  at  the 
height    of    its    beauty,    fine    boxwood, 


old-fashioned  perennials  and  roses  of 
many  colors  and  kinds  make  the 
gardens  of  Lone  Oak  among  the  love 
liest  in  Virginia. 

It  is  one  of  the  joys  of  Garden 
Week  that  this  annual  pilgrimage 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  for 
future  generations  of  the  gardens 
where  Virginia's  great  men  and 
women  have  walked.  Stratford,  the 
home  of  the  Lees;  Kenmore,  the 
home  of  Colonel  Fielding  and  Betty 
Lewis;  the  Manse,  birthplace  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  Staunton;  Wil- 
ton, the  home  of  the  Randolphs,  and 
the  old  Rolfe  place,  have  all  had  the 
ancient  grace  and  beauty  of  their 
gardens  restored  from  the  proceeds 
of  many  Garden  Weeks.  In  addition, 
planting  has  been  done  around  the 
Washington   and   Lee   Chapel. 

Pleasure  gardens,  kitchen  gardens 
and  orchards  were  the  setting  for  the 
dwelling  houses  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
Today,  these  same  gardens,  watched 
over  in  many  instances  by  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  planted  them, 
beckon  the  traveler  who  thinks  he 
has  seen  all  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
world,  and  the  stay-at-home  who 
would  get  his  soul's  fill  of  beauty  in 
the  space  of  a  day. 

The  traveler,  even  though  he  has 
seen  the  gardens  of  Virginia  in  form- 
er years,  will  find  that  these  same 
gardens  can  undergo  infinite,  but 
subtle  change  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  He  will  see  them  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  in  all  their  glory  of 
late  April.  And  the  stay-at-home 
will  find  that  in  the  space  of  one 
day's  acquaintance  with  the  gardens 
of  Virginia,  he  has  stored  up  a  beau- 
tiful memory  for  a  lifetime. 
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HOW  TO  SUCCEED 

(Selected) 


The  secret  of  success  is  this :  There 
is  no  secret  of  sucess.  Carry  your 
chin  in  and  the  crown  of  your  head 
high.  We  are  gods  in  the  chrysalis. 
Success  is  a  result  of  mental  attitude, 
and  the  right  mental  attitude  will 
bring  success  in  everything  you  un- 
dertake. In  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  failure,  except  to  those  who 
accept  and  believe  in  failure.  Failure! 
There  is  no  such  word  in  all  the 
bright  lexicon  of  speech,  unless  you 
yourself  have  written  it  there.  A 
great  success  is  made  up  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  little  ones.  These  finally 
form  a  whole.  The  man  who  fills  a 
position  of  honor  and  trust  has  first 
filled  many  smaller  positions  of 
trust. 

The  man  who  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  ten  thousand  men  has  had 
the  charge  of  many  small  squads. 
And  before  he  had  charge  of  a  small 
s^uad  he  had  charge  of  himself.  The 
man  who  does  his  work  so  well  that 
he  needs  no  supervision  has  already 
succeeded.  And  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  success  is  sure  to  follow 
in  the  form  of  a  promotion. 

The  world  wants  its  work  done,  and 
civilization  is  simply  a  search  for  men 
who  can  do  thnigs.  Success  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The 
man  who  does  not  succeed  has  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe.  The  world  needs  you — 
it  wants  what  you  produce — you  can 
serve  it,  and  if  you  will,  it  will  re- 
ward you  richly.  By  doing  your 
work  you  are  moving  in  the  line  of 


least  resistance — it  is  a  form  of  self- 
protection.  You  need  what  others 
have  to  give — they  need  you.  To  re- 
ciprocate is  wisdom:  To  rebel  is 
folly.  To  consume  and  not  produce 
is  a  grave  mistake,  and  upon  such  a 
one  Nature  will  visit  her  displeasure. 
The  common  idea  is  that  success 
means  great  sacrifice,  and  that  you 
must  buy  it  with  a  price.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true.  To  succeed  you 
must  choose.  If  you  want  this,  you 
can  not  have  that.  Success  demands 
concentration — oneness  of  aim  and 
desire. 

Choose  this  day  whom  you  will 
serve.  Paradoxically,  it  is  true  that 
you  must  "Sacrifice"  some  things  to 
gain  others.  If  you  are  a  young  man 
and  wish  to  succeed  in  business,  you 
will  have  to  sacrifice  the  cigarettes, 
the  late  hours,  the  dice,  the  cards, 
and  all  the  rounds  of  genteel  folly 
which  saps  your  strength  and  tends 
to  unfit  you  for  your  work  tomorrow. 

That  awkard  and  uncouth  country 
boy  who  went  to  work  yesterday  is 
concentrating  on  his  tasks — he  is 
doing  the  thing,  high  or  low,  mental 
or  what  not — yes!  He  is  not  so  very 
clever,  his  trousers  bag  at  the  knee, 
and  his  sleeves  are  too  short,  but  his 
heart  has  but  one  desire — to  do  his 
work.  Soon  you  will  be  taking  your 
orders  from  him.  And  let  me  say 
right  here  that  the  habit  of  continu- 
ally looking  out  for  Number  One  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  success.  Nature 
is  on  her  guard  against  such,  and  if 
by  accident  they  get  into  a  position 
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of  power  their  lease  on  the  place  is 
short.  A  great  success  demands  a 
certain  abnegation — a  certain  disin- 
terestedness. 

The  man  who  can  lose  himself  in 
his  work  is  the  man  who  will  succeed 
best. 

Courtesy,  kindness  and  concentra- 
tion— this  trinity  forms  the  sesame 
that  will  unlock  all  doors.  Good 
cheer  is  twin  sister  to  good  health. 

Isn't  it  a  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
put    an    enemy    into    your    mouth    to 


steal  away  your  brains?  Isn't  it 
wise  to  so  nil  your  working  hours 
that  the  night  comes  as  a  blesssing 
and  a  benediction — a  time  for  sweet 
rest  and  sleep?  These  things  mean 
a  preparation  for  good  work.  And 
gc^d  work  means  a  preparation  for 
higher  work.  Success  is  easy.  We 
do  not  ascend  the  mountain  by  stand- 
ing in  the  valley  and  jumping  over 
it.  Success  is  only  difficult  to  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  lift  himself  by 
tugging   at  his   boot-straps. 


LIFE'S  CANVAS 

Sunshine  and  shadow,  laughter  and  tears, 

These  are  forever  the  paints  of  the  years, 
Splashed  on  the  canvas  of  life  day  by  day, 

We  are  the  artists,  the  colors  are  they. 
We  are  the  painters,  the  pigments  we  use 

We're  never  wholly  permitted  to  choose  ; 
Grief  with  its  gray  tint  and  joy  with  its  red, 

Come  from  life's  tubes  to  be  blended  and  spread. 

Let  me  when  trouble  is  mine  to  portray, 

Dip,  with  good  courage,  my  brush  in  the  gray; 
After  the  tears  and  the  grief  let  there  be 

Something  of  faith  for  my  children  to  see. 
Lord,  let  me  paint  not  in  anger  or  hate, 

Grant  me  the  patience  to  work  and  to  wait ; 
Make  me  an  artist,  though  humble  my  style,' 

And  let  my  life's  canvas  show  something 'worthwhile. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  May  10,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(23)    Arthur  Boyette  23 
COTTAGE  No.   1 

J.  D.  Ashe  7 

William  Goodson  18 

Glenn  Hines  4 

Julian  Myrick  2 

J|R.mes  West  1 
(5)   Oscar  White  12 
(4)   Eugene  Whitt  19 

Preston  Yarborough  9 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

John  T.  Capps  7 
Grover  Duncan  4 
(2)   Max  Lindsay  6 
(4)   Richard  Wrenn  16 

COTTAGE  No.  3 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


James  Burnes  4 
Robert  Batson  11 
Emerson   Barnhill  4 
Prank  Crawford  6 
Marcellous    Gulrganious  17 
Eugene   Greene  7 
Jesse  Holleman  9 
Julian  Gregory  6 
Ralph  McCracken  8 
F.  E.  Mickle  Jr.  10 
Robert  Maultsby  11 
Bill  McRary  7 
Hoyett  Rodgers  4 
Harvey  Watson  12 

COTTAGE   No.  4 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(3)  William  Hill  15 

(6)    Lyle  Hooper  15 


Vernon  Bass  14 
Horace  Bates  5 
Roland  Davis  11 
Wayne  Fowler  9 
Glenn  Haymore  4 


Ralph  Johnson  15 
Thomas  Little  15 " 
Wade   Melton     6 
Richard  Mills  11 
Joe  McPherson  14 
Frank  Raby  14 
(4)   Clyde  Reece  17 
(2)   Melvin  Walters  10 

COTTAGE   No.  5 

(2)  Connie  Dickens  14 
John  Greene  6 
Henry  James  1 

(3)  Paul  Johnson  8 
David   Odham  9 

COTTAGE   No.  6 

(2)   Earl  Bass  11 

Talmage   Daughtry  13 
Thomas  Doby  2 
Mack  Ennis  1 
Columbus  Hamilton  3 
Thomas   Hamilton  3 
John  Robbins  1 

(2)  John  Talbert  6 

COTTAGE   No.  7 

(3)  Archie   Castleberry  18 
Fred  Dvson  6 

(2)   John  Elliot  17 

(2)  James  Finley  10 
Charlie  Griffin  6 

(4)  Harold    Gunter  8 

(5)  Caleb  Hill  22 
Houston  Howard  10 
Perry  Harvell  18 
Kenneth    Missick  12 
Lester  Warren  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(7)    Sam  Belk  14 

(3)  Letcher  Castleberry    22 
(3)   George  Chambers  7 
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(5)  Wilfred  Land  16 
Howard  Griffin  4 

(3)   Morris  Hicks  8 
Hayne  Hewett  14 
Harry  Lee  Ledford  5 
Ernest  Owens  8 

(3)   John    Penninger  10 

(2)  Norman  Pike  15 
Norman  Parker  5 

(3)  Ralph  Rainey  9 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(8)   Eugene  Alexander  16 

(2)  Wilson   Bowman  12 

(3)  Charles  Crotts  15 
Esker  Childers  7 
Reuben  Duggins  2 

(3)  Randolph   Davis  20 
C.  D.  Grooms  12 

(2)  Carroll  Hoyle  7 
Frank  Hall  12 
Lurren  Kinney  5 

(4)  Luther  Wilson  9 

(5)  Sam  J.  Watkins  5 

COTTAGE   No.   10 

Harold   Brown  15 

(3)  Lake  Cooper  11 
William  Knight  4 

(2)   James  Patterson  14 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)  Everett  Bell  18 

(3)  John   Drum  8 
(3)   Earl  Duncan  13 


James  Hicks  11 
Julius  Lee  5 
William  Martin  3 
James  Montford  17 

COTTAGE  No.   12 

Ear]  Atwood  20 
(5)  Frank  Dickens  12 
(2)  James    Elders  4 
Alfred  Holleman  13 
Warren  Latham  3 
Ed  Lockamy  18 
(7)  June  Malone  10 
James  Reavis  6 
(9)   Lonnie  Sloan  19 
William  Stevens  6 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(2)   Arthur  Ashley  2 
(2)   Joe   Brown  5 

Wiley  Greene  3 

Arlon  Jones  9 
(7)   Warren   Medlin  15 
(2)   Hillard  Ruff  4 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Doyle  Holder  3 
John   Daubermeyer  2 
Spurgeon  Dowles  3 
Trov  Powell  5 
Wilber  Suits  1 
Glenn  Williams  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(No  Honor  Roll) 


There  is  some  work  in  the  world  for  each  of  us,  in  the  doing 
of  which  we  can  be  happy.  If  we  are  too  lazy  to  find  and  claim 
it.  then  we  deserve  to  toil  without  joy. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs,  F.  M.  Youngblood  brought 
out  a  fine  collection  of  magazines  for 
the  boys  this  week.  The  boys  ap- 
preciate this  thoughtfulness  very 
much  and  wish  to  express  their  thanks 
for  same. 

— o — 

Robert  Sprinkle,  who  as  a  little 
fellow  in  Cottage  No.  6  was  better 
known  as  "Squirt,"  visited  the  School 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  He  was 
admitted  May  28,  1924  and  was 
paroled  September  2,  1930.  He  is 
now  a  nice  looking  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years,  and  states  that 
he  is  employed  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  and  is  getting  along  vrey 
well. 

— 0— 

Harold  Queen,  of  Morganton.  for- 
mer member  of  our  baseball  team, 
wh0  was  paroled  in  1934,  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  School  last  Sunday. 
He  reports  that  he  is  regularly  em- 
ployed in  an  ice  cream  parlor  and  is 
getting  along  fine.  If  "Madame"  holds 
down  his  present  position  as  well  as 
he  used  t0  attend  to  the  first-base  job 
on  the  loCjal  diamond,  we  feel  sure  he 
will  continue  to  get  along  fine. 

— o — 

Pinky  Wrenn,  of  Greensboro,  visit- 
ed the  School  last  Sunday.  Ever 
since  leaving  us  in  1932.,  Pinky  has 
been  regularly  employed  in  the  dairy 
at  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

While  here  he  was  very  delicate  in 
appearance    but  he  now    seems  to  be 


in  fine  physical  condition,  which  gives 
us  the  impression  that  working  in  a 
dairy  is  doing  him  a  lot  of  good. 

— o — 
George  Cox,  who  left  us  in  1926 
dropped  off  on  his  way  to  Charlotte 
to  visit  old  places  and  scenes  at  the 
School.  George  is  now  28  years  old. 
He  is  working  in  Heart  Cotten  Mill 
in  Torboio  and  has  been  with  them 
about  3  years.  Cox  made  a  good  rec- 
ord here  and  we  think  from  his  face 
and  attitude  is  making  good  away. 
Geo.  tells  us  of  Thurmon  Baker,  Sea- 
ley  Edmundson  and  Ernest  White- 
hurst. 

— 0— 

James  Talbert  and  Nelson  Burle- 
son, of  Albermarle,  who  were  paroled 
from  this  institution  in  1932,  called 
on  us  last  Monday. 

Since  leaving  the  School,  James  has 
been  engaged  in  cotton  mill  work  and 
at  a  C.  C.  Camp,  and  Nelson  has  been 
working  in  a  cotton  mill. 

These  boys  stopped  off  at  the  School 
on  their  way  to  Charlotte,  where  they 
were  going  to  try  to  enlist  in  the  IT. 
S.  Navy. 

— o— 

Thomas  Hicks,  of  Ellerbe,  formerly 
of  Cottage  No.  5  and  a  member  of 
our  carpenter  shop  force,  who  was 
paroled  in  1929,  called  on  friends  at 
the  School  last  SaturdJay.  Since 
leaving  the  Training  School  he  has 
lived  with  his  father  and  has  at- 
tended the  Ellerbe  High  School,  one 
of  the  outstanding  institutions  of  its 
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kind  in  the  State.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Richard  F.  Little,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  and  Mr.  Irvin 
Pendergrass. 

According  to  Mr.  Little,  Tom  has 
m(ade  a  fine  record  in  high  school, 
and  will  graduate  June  5th.  There 
are  1,000  students  enrolled  in  this 
school,  and  Tom  is  listed  among  the 
first  five,  which  is  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  at- 
taining this  high  standing. 

In  conversation  with  several  of  the 
officers  here  Tom  stated  that  he  in- 
tends to  enter  State  College  next 
year. 

—0— 

The  Roberta  Mill  team  furnished 
the  opposition  for  the  School  boys 
last  Saturday  afternoon  and  after  a 
long,  drawnout  affair,  the  local  lads 
emerged  victorious  by  the  score  of 
17  to  15.  This  was  marked  by  all 
kinds  of  baseball  playing.  At  times 
the  contestants  on  both  sides  came 
up  with  classy  plays  and  on  other  oc- 
casions they  turned  some  of  the  poor- 
est baseball  it  has  ever  been  our  priv- 
ilege to  witness. 

The  School  boys  were  again  very 
wobbly  on  defensive  play,  eight  err- 
ors being  chalked  up  against  them, 
most  of  them  paving  the  way  for 
enemy  counters.  While  the  Roberta 
lads  did  not  make  so  many  miscues, 
being  charged  with  but  four,  they 
were  very  costly. 

The  two  teams  were  even  on  num- 
ber of  hits  collected  but  more  of  the 
School  boys'  blows  went  for  extra 
bases. 

Ellis  started  on  the  mound  for  the 


local  lads  but  was  relieved  by  Lisk  in 
the  fourth  frame.  Ellis  was  nicked 
for  only  five  hits  during  his  stay  on 
the  firing  line,  but  as  in  last  week's 
game,  his  team  mates'  errors  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  runs  scor- 
ed against  him,  six  of  the  visitors' 
eight  runs  marked  up  until  Lisk  as- 
sumed the  pitching  burden  were  un- 
earned. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  game 
Lisk  held  the  batters  from  Roberta 
to  four  hits,  but  poor  fielding  behind 
him  kept  him  in  trouble  most  of  the 
time. 

Luke  Mason  started  pitching  for 
the  visitors  but  eight  hits,  induing 
a  doubdle,  triple  and  two  home  runs 
sent  him  to  the  side  lines  in  the  fourth 
inning,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Brother  Robert  Mason,  who  also  re- 
ceived rather  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  local  batters. 

Mauney  and  Furr  were  the  best 
for  the  visitors  the  former  driving 
out  three  singles  and  the  latter  a 
triple  and  a  pair  of  singles. 

The  Training  School  hitters  had  a 
sort  of  field  day,  pounding  out  a  doz- 
en hits  including  a  double,  two 
triples  and  two  home  runs.  Heading 
this  hitting  attack  were  Ellis  with  a 
triple,  double  and  single;  Moore  with 
a  home  run  and  a  triple;  Worthing- 
ton  getting  the  other  four-fly  smash, 
his  only  hit  of  the  game. 

The  game  was  a  see-saw  affair  all 
the  way  through.  Roberta  started 
scoring  in  the  first,  putting  three  runs 
across.  In  the  same  frame  the 
School   boys   batted   around,   marking 
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up  seven  tallies.  This  was  brought 
about  by  a  couple  of  errors  a  base  on 
balls  and  a  single  by  Lockjamy,  Ellis' 
triple,  and  Worthington's  homer. 

The  visitors  added  another  in  the 
second  without  getting  a  hit.  In  the 
local  half  of  the  same  inning  the 
boys  scored  five  times  on  three  walks, 
two  singles,  a  double,  and  Moore's 
circuit  clout  over  the  right  field  em- 
bankment. 

Roberta  scored  four  each  in  the 
third  and  fourth  innings,  and  the 
home  lads  added  three  more  in  the 
fifth. 

The  count  was  knotted  at  fifteen 
runs  each  after  Roberta  scored  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh.  But  in 
our  half  Moore  banged  out  a  three- 
ply  blow  and  Mobley  singled  to  give 
us    a,    one-run    lead.     Just    for    good 


measure,  with  two  out  in  the  eight 
and  with  Lisk  on  second  base,  little 
Homer  Smith,  our  pint-size  second 
ba,se,man,  blasted  a  double  down  the 
third  base  line  to  chalk  up  another 
score  .     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Roberta  314402100  ....  15  12  4 
J.  T.  S.  75003011x  ....    17  12  8 

Two-base  hits:  Smith,  Ellis.  Three- 
base  hits:  Yates.  Furr,  Ellis,  Moore. 
Home  runs:  Moore,  Worthington. 
Double  play:  Mason,  Boger  and  Hat- 
ley.  Struck  out:  by  Ellis  3;  by 
Lisk  5;  by  L.  Mason  3;  by  R.  Mason 
2.  Base  on  balls:  off  Lisk  1;  off  L. 
Mason  3;  off  R.  Mason  1.  Hit  by 
pitcher;  by  L.  Mason  (Mobley);  by 
B.  Mason  (Mobley).  Umpire — 
"Bill"  Mason. 


UNFORGIVEN 

He  wronged  his  neighbor  once  before,  he  knew 

The  higher  life :  and  later,  when  he  sought 
To  make  amends  in  full,  he  found  the  dew 

Glistening  on  a  grave,  when  he  had  thought 
To  find  a  warm  heart.     Then,  with  deep  regret, 

He  said :     "Tomorrow  I  shall  rise  at  dawn 
And  crowd  the  day  with  good  to  pay  the  debt." 

And  so  he  wrought  until  the  day  was  gone, 
Only  to  find  that  he  had  done  no  more 

Than  was  demanded  by  that  day  itself. 
The  ledger,  keeping  the  unsettled  score 

And  still  accusing,  stood  upon  the  shelf. 
Man  cannot  right  the  evil  he  has  done; 

Forgiveness  comes  through  One  and  only  One. 
— William  Christopehr  Sayrs. 
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1  AS  A  MAN  GROWS  OLDER:  I 

*  »> 
f  * 

I;  He  values  the  voice  of  experience  more  and  * 

♦|  the  voice  of  prophecy  less.  $ 

*  He  finds  more  of  life's  wealth  in  the  common  j 
%  pleasures — home,  health,  children.  * 
;|  He  thinks  more  about  the  worth  of  men  and  ♦ 
;>  less  about  their  wealth.  If 
f  He  begins  to  appreciate  his  own  father  a  *£ 
%  little  more.  J 
f  He  boasts  less  and  boosts  more. 

£  He  hurries  less  and  makes  more  progress.  f 

J  He  esteems  the  friendship  of  God  a  little  $ 

|  higher.  $ 

I  —Roy  L.  Smith,  in  Medical  World.  5: 

I  | 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  bucolic  scene  where  white  sheep  graze  on 
green  fields  and  fat  cattle  get  ready  to  be  butchered.  It  consists  of  men  and 
women  who  are  toilers  in  the  busy  tasks  of  earth,  and  who  bring  their  burdens 
to  Him  who  said :  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.     Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me." 

The  politician  goes  to  church,  not  to  get  votes,  but  to  get  religion,  to  learn 
how  to  pass  laws  for  an  ideal  state.  The  doctors  go  to  church,  not  to  dis- 
cover patients  and  enlarge  their  income,  but  to  help  build  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Lawyers  go  to  church  to  get  religion,  not  to  learn  how  to  protect  their  clients 
from  unjust  treatment,  certainly  not  to  encourage  them  in  the  promotion  of 
nefarious  schemes,  but  to  make  their  contribution  in  building  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Business  men  go  to  church  not  to  make  money,  but  to  get  religion,  to 
be  inspired  to  conduct  business  in  accordance  with  the  Golden  Rule.  Women 
go  to  church,  not  tc  learn  how  to  get  to  heaven  when  they  die,  but  to  get  re- 
ligion, and  make  their  hemes  a  bit  of  heaven  here  on  earth. 

This  is  what  the  church  is  for.  This*  is  why  there  are  Christians  in 
the  world.  They  are  engaged  in  the  great  enterprise  of  building  living  stones 
into  the  kingdom.  They  are  workers  together  with  God — rescuing  individuals 
and  restoring  society — God  who  is  sounding  out  a  summons  that  will  never 
put?  'paujoouoo  st  po£)  qoiqAi  tftiM.  japjo  repos  jo  cijos  at^  si  sitjx  •^'Boa^aa  ttbo 
despite  all  wars  and  rumors  of  war,  it  is  coming.  As  men  accept  the  Christ,  so 
will  the  kingdom  dawn  like  the  sun  on  the  horizon.  It  is  the  only  hope  of  a 
world  in  distress.  Our  crises  and  depressions  mean  that  mankind  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

— By  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D. 


HISTORIC. 


A  most  interesting  story  appeared  in  the  Sunday  morning  press, 
telling  just  how  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  received  sixty  delin- 
quent girls  on  the  White  House  lawn.  These  delinquents  came  from 
a  federally  owned  training  school  with  high  brick  walls  with  under- 
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ground  passages.  The  description  of  the  buldings  and  surroundings 
has  more  the  snap  of  a  prison  than  a  training  school  according  to 
the  way  people  m  this  community  visualize  a  "Training  School  for 
waywardness." 

_    Anyway  these  girls  were  jolly,  dressed  in  their  colorful  prints 
immaculate  m  every  detail  of  dress,  chauffered  to  the  White  House 
grounds  by  smartly  dressed  ladies  from  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  where  the  first  lady  of  the  land  received  them  graciously 

This  was  a  red  letter  day  for  these  delinquents  who  perhaps 
would  have  never  erred  if  some  one  would  have  at  the  psychological 
moment  made  them  feel  they  were  worth  saving. 

It  is  timely  to  say  it  takes  a  big  person,  big  in  spirit,  to  stop  Jong 
enough  in  this  mad  whirl  of  political  strife  and  social  ambition  to 
extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  under  person  with  the  assurance 
some  one  cares. 

i  The  humaniatarian  side  of  our  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
T3  ?een  emphasized  in  more  instances  than  this,  and  the  example 
should  take  lodgement  in  the  mind  of  all  high  officials  of  state  and 
nation. 

Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  superintendent,  enlisted  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  m  this  institution  with  results,  for  Congress  has 
already  voted  $100,000  for  the  school. 

There  is  not  a  finer  and  more  inspiring  work  in  all  creation  than 
the  salvaging  of  human  souls.  We  wish  it  were  possible  for  the 
Roosevelt  spirit,  a  tender  care  for  unfortunates,  physically  mentally 
and  spiritually,  to  encircle  the  country,  making  one  feel  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  those  who  have  never  had  a  chance. 

******* 

THE  OLD  DOMINIONS  CLAIM. 

All  Virginians  are  truly  proud  of  their  state,  they  never  disclaim 
their  heritage,  and  stand  ready  to  claim  any  tradition  that  will  add 
glory  to  their  already  well  earned  laurels.  For  instance  the  former 
Governor  John  Pollard  states  that  he  has  proof  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  not  in  Massachusetts. 
Believe  it  or  not  we  have  a  hunch  that  the  statement  of  the  scholar- 
ly Virginian  will  draw  fire  from  some  Bostonians  who  feel  that 
Boston  intellectually  is  the  hub  of  the  universe,  and  also  is  recog- 
nized as  the  "Puritan  City." 

The  claim  is  made  after  reviewing  the  Mayflower  compact  and 
the  grants  from  King  James  First  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.     The  Mayflower  compact  reads- 

"Having  undertaken  for  the  glories  of  God  and  the  advancement 
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of  our  king  and  country  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colonies  in  the 
northern  part  of  Virginia  X  X  X" 

And  in  the  grant  of  the  Virgin  Queen  to  Raleigh  he  was  specif- 
ically told  to  claim  all  land  within  a  600  mile  radius  of  where  he 
settled. 

Therefore,  as  proof  of  the  argument  take  Roanoke  Island  as  the 
starting  point,  plot  600  miles  north,  and  the  territory  Raleigh 
named  for  the  Virgin  Queen  extended  to  a  point  between  Plymouth 
and  Boston. 

Well,  the  challenge  is  given,  the  fight  is  on,  let  us  see  who  will 
win  out.  Doubtless  Governor  Pollard  is  not  making  this  research 
because  of  being  a  Virginian,  but  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  keep 
history  straight,  something  that  should  be  done  in  all  States  for 
benefit  of  future  generations. 

When  travelling  abroad  we  wish  to  be  recognized  as  Americans, 
and  when  travelling  in  the  states  either  North,  South,  East  or  West 
it  is  quite  natural  to  announce  our  place  of  abode  and  in  return  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  home  of  our  travelling  companions. 

However,  the  fellow  who  does  not  exercise  some  personal  pride 
in  the  history  of  his  state  is  lacking  in  sentiment,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  inspire  a  vision  for  greater  and  better  things. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  carried  a  very  interesting 
story  of  Lady  Astor,  a  southerner  and  Virginian  by  birth,  who 
holds  her  place  as  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  never 
fails  to  boast  that  she  is  American  born  and  declares  she  will  never 
forget  it  if  she  should  live  in  England  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  It  takes  just  such  pride  and  spunk  to  make  your  way  with 
such  dignitaries  as  members  of  the  British  Parliment. 


HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

There  was  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  when 
there  were  no  institutions  of  mercy  necessary.  Homeless  neigh- 
bors were  taken  into  the  homes  of  Christians.  We  usually  make  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  orphanages,  old  folks'  homes,  hospitals  and 
the  like  are  not  found  where  Christianity  has  not  been  influential. 
Perhaps  we  make  too  much  of  that  and  rather  should  be  ashamed 
that  ornhanacres  and  old  folks'  homes  have  ever  been  necessary 
where  Christ  is  known. 

These  institutions  are  necessary  and  deserve  our  very  best  sup- 
port. They  represent  the  corporate  hospitality  of  the  Christians  of 
th*  world.  But  many  of  the  children  and  aged  should  have  been 
taken  into  the  home  of  some  Christian  and  treated  with  the  hospi- 
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tality  of  which  Paul  speaks.     We  have  not  been  willing  to  incon- 
venience ourselves  as  we  should  to  care  for  the  homeless 

We  have  been  through  terrible  days  of  flooded  homes      How 
many  neighbors  on  higher  ground  have  opened  their  homS  Willingly 
£.£  £      t GSS,     E\euy  ?.atastr°Phe  brings  out  the  best  in  us  and 
"    Vf  °{  nei^borlmess  that  good  times  do  not  call  forth 
What  a  different  world  this  would  be  if  we  could  be  stirred  in  norma 
trnies ;  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  homeless !     True  hos 
pitahty  is  a  matter  of  love.— Contributed 

*****     m     * 

HELP  FOR  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  research  organization  were  to  de- 
termine just  what  the  American  merchant  has  done  to  help  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  findings  would  be  startling  and  are  a  far  cry  from  the  time 
when  the  prices  of  necessities— to  say  nothing  of  luxuries— were 
based  on  "what  the  traffic  would  bear."  Today  the  average  mer- 
chant works  on  a  smaller  profit  margin  than  ever  before— and 
makes  an  adequate  total  profit  through  greater  turnover. 

Both  independent  merchants  and  chain  organizations  have  done 
their  part  to  take  some  of  the  headaches  out  of  the  family  budget. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  and  down  since  the  war— but  the 
causes  were  beyond  the  merchandisers'  control.  It  would  have 
risen  much  more,  and  constituted  a  much  graver  problem  to  the 
consumer,  had  the  modern  "small  profit— large  sales"  policy  not 
been  developed. 

As  a  result,  the  American  home  owes  the  merchant  a  vote  of 
thanks.  So  does  the  American  producer,  whose  market  has  been 
broadened  by  aggressive  sales  promotion  coupled  with  moderate 
prices.  The  trend  toward  still  greater  efficiency  in  merchandising 
continues— and  we  all  benefit  from  elimination  of  charges  between 
producer  and  consumer. — J.  A.  R. 


GOING  TO  THE  DOGS 

It  is  said  that  we  are  stolid  and  unimaginative.     After  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  the  other  day,  that  cattle 


— — uajJL 
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.  and  the  production  of  pigs  must  take  second  place  to  dog 
racing,  "lt-w*.^, ...Emitted  that  we  have  imagination— ot  a  sort. 
The  statement  was  hot  mado  in  a  jcet. 

It  appears  that  we  shall  have  to  revise  all  our  ideas  about  dogs. 
When  we  hear  of  a  man  going  to  ruin,  we  said  he  was  ''going  to 
the  dogs."  Now  going  to  the  dogs  is  to  be  as  wealth-producing  as 
a  social  credit  system.  No  use  worrying  about  Pig  Boards  or  Milk 
Boards,  When  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  tip  the  winning  dog. 
They  say  there  is  a  fool  born  every  minute.  We  wonder  if  the 
speed  has  increased  of  late. — J.  A.  R. 

******* 

NOT  FORGOTTEN 

We  were  more  than  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  a  short  note 
from  our  fine  friend  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  Raleigh,  with  an  enclosed 
excerpt,  saying  it  fitted  nicely  into  the  character  of  reading  matter 
found  in  The  Uplift. 

Really,  this  short  note  was  refreshing  and  encouraging  for  it  has 
been  a  long  time  between  his  letters. 

Neither  did  he  fail  to  say  he  enjoys  the  little  magazine,  and  best 
of  all  he  loves  the  School. 

Thank  you  doctor  for  your  kind  words  as  well  as  the  excerpt  we 
are  using  as  a  suitable  sentiment  for  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 

******* 

The  war  in  East  Africa  is  ended,  and  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  with 
his  family  has  fled  to  Palestine  aboard  a  British  cruiser  leaving  the 
Italian  army  in  possession  of  the  capital,  Addis  Ababa.  The  opinion 
prevails  that  the  ending  of  this  hopeless  fight  means  a  greater 
aggression  for  Mussolini,  but  in  the  meantime  he  gives  the  British 
and  French  assurance,  if  his  policies  are  accepted,  they  will  be  given 
all  trade  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries.  The  climax, 
according  to  Mussolini,  is  that  all  of  Ethiopia  now  belongs  to  Italy, 
it  will  be  treated  as  a  colony  and  protected  if  necessary  by  force  of 
arms. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrrexapft 


Golden  Friendship 
"Time  weaves   a  mystrc   pattern, 
On    this    queer  old  loom    of  life; 
His    shuttle    is  the    fleeing  year, 
His  warp — the  joy  and  strife; 
His  woof  and  web,  the  hopes  and 

dreams, 
Good  fortune  and  despair; 
But      friendship     is    the    golden 

thread 
That  makes  it  all  so  fair." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  17- 
year  locusts  do  arrive  this  year  they 
will  not  be  put  on  the  relief  lists. 

— o — 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  sure  in 
this  life.  No  amount  of  flowers  for 
the  dead  will  atone  for  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  living. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being 
a  land  of  promise — when  we  hear  the 
candidates,  who  are  seeking  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people. 


This  is  spring — joyous  spring. 
The  land  is  abloom  with  flowers, 
filling  stations,  hot  dog  stands,  and 
candidates  pictures. 


The  reason  some  people  never  get 
anywhere  is  because  in  this  hurrying 
age,  they  go  so  fast  they  pass  the 
places  where  they  can  do  the  most 
good,   and   fly   by   opportunities. 

If    the    golden    rule    is  used    at  all 


these  days  it  seems  to  be  to  measure 
the  other  fellow  and  not  one's  own 
self. 


It  has  been  figured  out  that  it  cost 
more  to  get  a  divorce  than  it  does  to 
get  married.  And  some  disappoint- 
ed soul  siays  it  is  worth  the  differ- 
ence. 

— o — 

A  doctor  says  "the  longer  a  pain 
lasts  the  harder  it  is  to  bear."  That 
is  true  with  regard  to  a  pain  in  the 
neck  over  the  blandishments  of  some 
of  the  present  day  politicians. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  price 
tags  on  many  of  the  things  we  buy 
these  days  are  fastened  on  more 
tightly  than  the  buttons  with  which 
they  are  furnished. 

— 0— 

A  Federal  controller  says  bank  runs 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Guess  he 
is  right,  since  women  no  longer  use 
their  hose  as  banks,  but  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  runs  on  the  hose. 
— 0— 

Some  fellow,  probably  un  the  relief 
list  with  nothing  else  to  do,  figures 
cut  that  "one  fourth  of  our  actual 
speech  is  made  up  by  nine  words: 
the,  and,  be,  to,  have,  it,  will, 
of,  you."  Not  always,  sonny.  I 
heard  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  other 
day,  in  a  little  verbose  argument,  and 
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she  was  using  the  four  fourths  of  our 
actual  speech,  and  then  some. 
— o — 

It  is  announced  that  a  gum  chew- 
ing contest  is  being  held  on  a  New 
York  university  campus.  Four 
still  remain  in  the  contest  who  have 
exercised  their  jaws  173  hours  each. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  chewing 
gum  to  afford  exercise  for  the  jaws. 
A  whole  lot  of  people  in  this  world 
have  graduated  in  the  exercise  of 
their  jaws,  and  far  outstrip  the  re- 
cord given  above. 

— o — - 

These  beautiful  spring  clays  remind 
me  of  the  sport  of  my  boyhood  days. 
That  is  fishing.  Call  it  fly-fishing, 
angling,  bait-fishing,  or  just  plain 
fishing,  it  still  remains  the  sport  of 
kings  and  presidents.  They  say  that 
fishing  is  a  finishing  touch  to  the  men- 
tal, physical  and  spiritual  growtth 
of  youth.  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that. 
Take  a  nice  spring  day,  any  little 
creek,  a  tin  can  full  of  worms,  a  long 
pole,  and  you'll  have  the  material  for 
an  afternoon  of  peaceful  contentment 
— provided,  of  course,  that  your  line 
noes  not  become  entangled  in  the  un- 
der brush,  or  that  you  don't  slip  into 
the  water  up  to  your  arm-pits,  and 
come  home  soaking  wet,  having  caught 
nothing  save  a  cold,  and  your  temper 
ruffled  like  the  feathers  on  a  frizz- 
ling chicken.  Of  course  this  exercise 
gives  you  a  chance  to  control  your 
emotions,  and  smooth  your  asperi- 
ties. 

The  Diocesan  Convention. 
Last  week  I  attended  the  120th  an. 


nual  Diocesan  convention,  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  in  North  Carolina,  held 
in  Emmanuel  church,  Warrenton,  N. 
C,  as  a  delegate  from  St.  Philip's 
Parish,  Durham.  It  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  was  one  of  the  mosst  in- 
spiring, and  best  conventions,  assemb- 
led in  many  years.  The  Master's 
business  was  well  attended  to.  All 
of  the  activities  of  this  church  were 
reported  to  be  progressing,  and  in 
very  gratifying  shape.  The  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  was  a  joy  to  the 
members  of  the  convention.  Bishop 
E.  A.  Pinick's  annual  address  was  a 
fine  sermon  of  his  activities  in  the 
diocese,  and  inspired  hope  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Master's  kingdom 
on  earth.  The  finances  of  the  churches 
were  reported  in  good  shape,  and 
many  went  beyond  the  quota  of  their 
assessment.  The  Bishop  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  late  Rev.  Theodore 
Partrick,  of  Raleigh,  and  the  late 
Rev.  Sidney  S.  Bost,  of  Durham  who 
died  in  1935.  The  convention  of  1937 
will  be  held  with  St.  Paul's  church, 
in    Winston-Salem. 


Warrenton — The    Soul    Of    Hospi- 
tality. 

Warrenton — beautiful  town,  and 
golden-hearted  people — warrants  me 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  community,  all  denominations,  more 
united  in  christian  work,  and  a  bet- 
ter fellowship  among  all  faiths.  All 
vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining 
the  members  of  the  convention,  and 
every  one  came  away  singing  the 
praise  of  a  quaint  town  iand  lovely 
people.     My    lines    fell    in    the    most 
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pleasurable  of  places — the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Jones — an 
amiable  couple,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
love  and  a  beautiful  colonial  home, 
with  three  fine  devoted  sons  and  a 
daughter-in-law,  the  charm  of  the 
family  is  with  me  yet,  and  will  linger 
for  years  to  come.  Warrenton,  bless- 
ed art  thou  with  such  inspiring 
Christian  people'  with  in  thy  borders ' 
May  the  sun  of  righteousness  ever 
shine  upon  each   individual   soul! 

— o — 
Emmanuel  Church, 
Emmanuel  church,  in  which  the 
convention  was  held,  and  of  which 
the  able  Rev.  B.  N.  deFoe  Wagner 
is  the  rector,  was  organized  as  a 
Parish    in    1821,    and    consecrated    in 


August,  1824 — making  it  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  old,  just  five 
years  after  the  diocease  was  organ- 
ized. It  is  an  attractive  edifice  with 
fifteen  beautiful  memorial  windows, 
to  the  memory  of  its  devotees  of  the 
past,  who  have  gone  to  their  reward, 
many  historic  events  have  taken  place 
in  this  venerable  church.  One  was 
the  marriage  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
Miss  Mary  Young  Cheney,  July  5, 
1836.  Miss  Cheney  came  to  Warren- 
ton  from  Connecticut,  to  teach  in  a 
school,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Lucas.  Mr. 
Greeley  is  the  gentleman  who  advised 
young  men  to  go  West — but  he  came 
South — was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  against  General  Grant  in 
1872. 


SOMEWHERE 

Somewhere  in  the  game. 

Beyond  the  grip  of  battle  and  the  dream, 
Of  greater  conquests  and  the  richer  fame, 

There  comes  the  chance  to  lay  aside  the  gleam— 
The  gleam  that  men  call  glory,  or  renown, 

But  which  is  mostly  myth— to  lend  a  hand 
To  some  fagged,  reeling  entry  who  is  down, 

And  give  him  one  more  scrimmage  with  the  band. 

Somewhere  in  the  game 

You'll  find  a  good  bit  more  than  winning  strife, 
The  fickle  cheering  or  the  mad  acclaim, 

That  you  once  thought  to  be  the  sum  of  life ; 
How  think  you'll  find— vague  and  weak  and  small, 

A  drifting  shadow  into  the  phantom  glen ; 
When  you  might  life  some  pal  who  had  to  fall, 

And  give  him  one  more  chance  to  start  again. 

— Grantland  Rice. 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  STONEWALL  JACKSON 


By  Kathleen  Shelor 


Commemorating  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Stonewall  Jackson,  which  oc- 
curred May  10,  73  years  ago<  today, 
a  stained  glass  window  in  a  Negro 
church  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  picturizing 
the  last  words  of  the  great  military 
genius,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  of 
the    Confederacy's   memorials. 

It  exists  because  of  many  years  of 
untiring  work  on  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
Lilburn  L.  Downing  who  has  served 
40  years  as  pastor  of  the  church  and 
whose  parents  were  members  of  a 
Sunday  school  class  taught  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  struggle  to 
erect  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  favorite 
hero  of  history,  the  minister,  then  a 
young  boy,  found  it  took  courage  for 
one  of  his  race  to  persist  in  such  an 
undertaking.  Had  he  been  seeking  to 
honor  Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator. 
he  would  have  met  with  the  heartiest 
enthusiam  among  his  own  people 
and  doubtless  vqould  have  received 
co-operation  of  generous  gifts  from 
friends  in  the  North.  But  as  it  was 
few  understood  his  ardor  in  his  self- 
chosen  cause,  and  those  who  were 
eager  to  lend  aid  were  financially  un- 
able to  do  so.  However,  he  was  not 
to  be  turned  aside  from  his  goal  by 
those  who  ridiculed  his  aspirations  or 
offered  discouragement,  and  in  1906 
the  window  was  installed  and  publicly 
unveiled. 

Because  of  the  many  difficulties 
overcome  and  the  long  years  of  de- 
votion required  for  its  achievement 
the  tribute  of  the  Negro  preacher,  in 


the  opinion  of  many,  is  more  im- 
pressive and  spectacular  than  the  gift 
of  the  wealthy  Frenchman  who  sent 
5,000  medals,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  Stonewall  Brigade,  when  that  fa- 
mous military  unit  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory. 

When  the  window  was  unveiled 
"Uncle  Jeff  Shields,  General  Jack- 
son's Negro  bodyguard  during  the 
War  Between  the  States,  made  the 
chief  address.  Prominent  citizens  of 
Roanoke  were  also  on  the  program 
while  the  local  organization  of  Con- 
federate veterans  attended  the  exer- 
cises in  a  body. 

Press  associations  carried  a  story 
of  the  event  which  brought  to  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  letters  from  many 
parts  of  America  and  several  from 
England,  commending  him  for  his  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  memorial  to 
the  great  Stonewall. 

The  window,  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  the  central 
and  largest  of  a  group  of  three  in  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  pastor 
himself  was  the  designer,  having 
drawn  a  pen  sketch  from  which  the 
artist  worked  out  the  picture.  The 
scene,  in  richly  blended  colors  on  the 
glass,  is  based  on  the  dying  words  of 
Jackson : 

"Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and 
rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees"  the 
tvords  being  inscribed  on  a  scroll  be- 
neath the  picture. 

It  is  a  veiw  of  the  Shenlandoah  Val- 
ley of  Virginia  with  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountians  in  the  distance.     There  is 
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a  meandering-  stream,  widening  as 
it  courses  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  the 
left  bank  is  seen  a  typical  Virginia  log 
cabin,  in  the  door  of  which  stands  a 
farmer's  wife  with  milk  and  delicicies 
for  the  sick,  suggesting  the  hospita- 
lity for  which  Virginia  is  known.  Near 
the  cabins  are  tents,  before  which 
guns  are  stacked,  and  soldiers  in  var- 
ious camp   occupations. 

In  the  foreground  is  an  officer's 
tent  with  the  flaps  closed  and  the  fa- 
mous "white  signal,"  a  handkerchief, 
hanging  on  the  outside  to  proclaim 
that  the  occupant  is  at  prayer  and  is 
net  to  be  disturbed.  Platoons  appear 
to  be  vigilantly  scanning  the  roads, 
tields  and  hillsides.  Across  the  river 
is  a  grove  of  shade  trees  whose  foli- 
age invites  the  weary-worn  traveler 
and  soldier  to  refreshing  repose,  em- 
blematic to  that  "blissful  rest  prom- 
ised to  the  people  of  God." 

The  two  smaller  windows  which 
support  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Win- 
dow are  also  memorials;  one  to  Col- 
onel J.  T.  L.  Preston,  for  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Sunday  school 
which  the  pastor  attended  during  his 
boyhood,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  James 
I.  Brownson  and  his  wife  of  Wash- 
ington Pennsylvania,  by  whose  pray- 
ers, counsel  and  financial  aid  the  pas- 
tor was  assisted  through  college. 

Born,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  Lex- 
inton,  Va.,  where  he  spent  his  child- 
hood, Lilburn  Downing  heard  the 
praises  of  the  great  Christian  general 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  who  had 
known  him. 

The  little  colored  boy  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  accounts  of  the  life 
and    work    of    the    great  soldier  and 


teacher.  As  he  grew  older  and  stu- 
died the  life  of  this  hero  of  his  own 
community  he  came  to  regard  Stone- 
wall Jackson  not  only  as  one  of  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  of  all  time, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
Negro  race  had  ever  known. 

He  frequently  visited  Jackson's 
grave  in  Lexington  and  continually 
lamented  the  fact  that  the  place  was 
marked  only  by  a  simple  stone.  Early 
in  his  life  he  became  filled  with  a 
burning  desire  to  erect  a  monument 
more  worthy  of  the  illustrious  bene- 
factor of  the  colored  people  of  the 
(own. 

The  ambition  never  left  him  and 
the  determination  to  express  in  some 
way  his  personal  appreciation  and 
gratitude  was  rekindled  when,  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln  University,  one 
day  he  read  in  a  book  on  Jackson's 
life  the  following  incident: 

"During  the  same  week  that  Jack- 
son was  given  the  name  of  Stonewall 
by  General  Bee  at  the  First  Battle 
of  Manassas  it  became  known  in 
Lexington  that  Dr.  William  S.  White, 
then  pastor  of  the  Lexington  Presby- 
terian Church  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  famous  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, whose  praises  were  being 
sung  by  the  whole  countryside.  Ex- 
pecting to  hear  some  new  details  of 
the  great  battle  and  something  of  how 
Jackson  and  his  men  had  managed 
to  make  the  stand  which  had  won 
them  imperishable  fame,  the  people 
of  the  town  crowded  in  to  learn  the 
letter's   contents. 

"They  were  disappointed,  for  it  did 
not  even  mention  the  battle.  The 
most  important  matter  referred  to 
was  a  check  for  the  expenses  of  his 
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Sunday  School  for  colored  children, 
which!  the  writer  hjad  enclosed  with  an 
expression  of  deep  regret  that  he  had 
so  long  neglected  sending  it." 

After  completing  his  university 
course  and  receiving  his  ordination 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Lilburn 
Downing  again  visited  the  Lexington 
cemetery  and  looked  with  approval  at 
the  splendid  monument  which  by  that 
time  had  been  erected  at  Jackson's 
grave.  However,  the  urge  to  make 
some  personal  expression  of  his  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  persisted,  and 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Roa- 
noke church  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  memorial  window.  His  project 
was  given  the  approval  and  assistance 


of  the  officers  of  the  church  and  the 
dream  of  his  life  was  realized  30 
years  ago.  The  window  is  one  of 
Roanoke's  most  interesting  memories 
and  is  much  admired  by  the  residents 
as  well  as  by  visitors. 

Only  one  thought  mars  the  joy  of 
the  aged  minister  in  his  memorial  to 
Jackson.  Glass  is  a  fragile  material 
and  the  window  may  be  broken,  so  he 
hopes  during  his  remaining  years  to 
erect  a  more  permanent  memorial.  At 
the  Lilburn  Downing  High  School  for 
colored  students,  in  Lexington  named 
in  his  honor,  the  minister  hopes  to 
have  built  a  Stonewall  Jackson  arch 
or  some  other  lasting  monument  to 
his  hero. 


KIPLING'S  METHODIST  ANCESTRY 

The  story  of  Kipling's  Methodist  ancestry  has  often  been 
told ;  how  his  mother  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  MacDonald,  Methodist  minister,  and  how 
the  other  three  married  respectively  Burne  Jones,  the  artist, 
and  Alfred  Baldwin,  father  of  Stanley  Baldwin,  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  MacDonald,  by  the  way,  was  fraternal 
delegate  from  the  British  Wesleyan  conference  to  the  General 
Conference  of  our  church  at  Cincinnati  in  1880. 

Whether  by  his  Methodist  mother  and  grandfather  or  by 
other  teachers,  he  was  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  pages  could  be  filled  with  examples  of  his  use  of  Bib- 
lical themes  and  allusions. 

He  was  the  greatest  story  teller  of  his  day;  he  created  li- 
terary works  in  which  dwell  characters  destined  to  literary 
immortality.  And  if  his  prophetic  urge  was  something  less 
than  Christian,  it  was  nobly  and  unashamedly  on  the  side  of 
every  sturdy  virtue. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ARBOR  DAY 


By  Ruth 

Every  loyal  Nebraskan  makes  at 
least  one  pilgrimage  to  his  most  beau- 
tiful state  park,  "Arbor  Lodge." 
Hundreds  of  school  children  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  at  the  shrine  of  its  found- 
er, J.  Sterling  Morton,  which  is  lo- 
cated near  Nebraska  City,  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  State.  Just 
beyond,  the  first  settlers  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  in  covered  wagons  on 
their  way  westward.  Many  histori- 
cal events  of  pioneer  days  took  place 
near  the  present  site  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Morton  and  his  bride  left  De- 
troit,    Michigan,     for     Nebraska     in 
1S54.     They  traveled  by     rail     to  St. 
Louis,    by    boat    to    St.    Joseph,    Mis- 
souri, and  by  stage  coach  to  Omaha. 
By  the  next  spring  they  had  secured 
"squatters  rights"  to  a  vast  tract  of 
land  lying  about     fifty     miles     south- 
west   of    Omaha,    which    the    govern- 
ment had     just     finished     surveying. 
They     secured     their     deed     for     the 
homestead  from  the  federal  land  of- 
fice the  next  year.     The  young  bride 
and  groom     were     among     the     first 
white  people  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
the    country.     The    Indians    had    just 
ceded  the  territory  to  the  government 
and    still    camped    along    the    streams 
in  and  about  the  Morton  estate.     The 
young  couple  built  their  first  home  on 
one    of    the    hightest    points    of    their 
land.     It  was  a  three  roomed  L  shap- 
ed house  with  a     wide     front     porch 
which   gave   it   its   name,   "The   man- 
sion,"    at     once.     It     was     the     first 
shingled  structure  between   Nebraska 
City  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Stump 

Since    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Morton   were 
great  lovers  of  nature,  flowers,  trees 
shrubs,    and   vines    soon   adorned   the' 
premises.     Orchards,  shade  trees  and 
evergreens  were  set  out  from  time  to 
time.     Challenged   that   he   could   not 
produce  trees  in  this  "Great  Ameri- 
can   Desert,"     Mr.    Morton    set   aside 
forty    acres    to    prove    that    he    could. 
And   he  did.     The  prairie  wilderness 
was  made  to  bloom  and  blossom.  The 
original   house   was   enlarged  to   care 
for  the  growing  family.  Some  of  the 
original   timbers  are   still   in  service. 
Here  the  family  of  four  boys  grew  up 
and  here  the  primary  interest  of  this 
Nebraska    pioneer,    fruit   grower    and 
tree-lover  ever   remained. 

Mr.    Morton    became    interested    in 
political    affairs    as    the    new   country 
grew  up  about  him  and  held  several 
offices    in    county  and    state.     Presi- 
dent   Cleveland    appointed    him    first 
Secretary    of     Agriculture,    a    newly 
created  position  in  the  cabinet.     His 
great  interest  in  trees  gained  wide  re- 
cognition,  and   through   his   activities 
as    President    of    the    State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  he  persuaded  the  gover- 
nor to  issue  the  first  Arbor  Day  pro- 
clamation.    Later,  in  1885,  the  legis- 
lature made  Arbor  Day  a  legal  holi- 
day, and  set  aside  Aprl  22,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's   birthday,    as    a    day    for     tree 
planting.     And   today  the   observance 
of  Arbor  Day  is  celebrated  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  union  and  in  sever- 
al foreign  countries. 

When     Mr.   Morton   died,   in     1902, 
his  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
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his  son,  Mr.  Joy  Morton  of  Chicago. 
He  again  remodelled  ''The  Mansion," 
adding  the  three  story  colonial  por- 
tion and  the  stately  columned  portico. 
It  then  served  as  the  summer  home 
of  the  Joy  Morton  family  for  twenty 
years.  Then  Mr.  Morton  offered  the 
property  to  the  state  of  Nebraska 
for  use  as  a  state  park.  His  only 
provision  was  that  the  estate  be  ade- 
quately and  permanently  maintained. 
A  twenty-three  acre  tract  of  natur- 
al timber  which  had  formerly  been 
given  to  Nebraska  City  to  use  as  a 
park  was  returned  to  Morton  estate 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  state  park. 
The  mansion  was  to  be  used  as  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  and  a  reposi- 
tory of  historical  relics. 

Today   Arbor  Lodge  is   Nebraska's 
best    known   state     park.     The  fifty- 
two     room    mansion     probably    holds 
more  interest  than  the  grounds.  Many 
people  have   likened   it   to    Monticello 
in  Virginia.     Most  of  the  rooms   are 
furnished.     The    reception    hall    with 
its  blue  walls  and  hangings  and  the 
broad  colonial  staircase  of  mahogany 
and  white  enamel  greet  the  visitor  as 
he  enters  the  mansion.     At  the  stair 
landing    hangs  a    large  oil    painting, 
depicting    the     signing  away    by  the 
Pawnee     Indians    of  their    claims  to 
Nebraska  Territory.  This  treaty  was 
signed    near    Arbor    Lodge  in    1857. 
The     painting,    however,     was    made 
twenty     years     later.     Indians     were 
brought   from   Oklahoma   to   pose   for 
the  picture. 

The  Title  room —  once  the  library 
— with  its  beamed  ceiling  and  wood- 
work of  walnut,  pictures  the  succes- 
sive owners  of  the  property.  The 
buffalo  and  the  Indian  were  the  orig- 


inal inhabitants.  French  ownership 
is  represented  by  Napoleon's  picture. 
Then  Uncle  Sam  secured  possession, 
then  J.  S.  Morton,  and  finally  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  The  drawing 
room,  with  its  silk  tapestried  walls 
and  fine  mahogany  furniture,  con- 
tains portraits  of  J.  Sterling  and 
Carolina  Joy  Morton  in  their  wed- 
ding attire. 

The  sun  parlor  is  furnished  in 
handmade  mission  furniture.  The 
skylight  of  opalescent  cathedral  glass 
with  a  grape  vine  design  has  con- 
cealed lights  which  give  the  same 
subdued  effect  at  night  as  during  the 
day.  Large  French  doors  open  onto 
the  spacious  lawn,  rose  gardens  and 
fountains.  An  especially  good  view 
of  the  sunken  gardens  is  obtained 
from  the  south  balcony.  They  are 
built  up  terrace  by  terrace  and  are 
filled  with  beds  of  flowers  and 
hedges.  The  central  walk  ends  in  a 
rustic  pergola  leading  to  the  rose  gar- 
dens beyond.  A  sun  dial,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  Nebraska  authoress, 
Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  in  her  "White 
Bird  Flying,"  bears  these  words: 

"Days  Fly,  Flowers  Die; 
New  Days,  New  Ways, 
Love  Stays." 

The  Denver  room  is  named  in  hon- 
or of  General  Denver  who  occupied 
it  during  the  negotiating  of  the  treaty 
of  1857.  It  now  houses  a  collection 
of  Indian  material  which  was  largely 
secured  from  the  Pawnees  at  the 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

The  Document  room  contains  pa- 
pers of  historical  interest  and  a  pic- 
tiue  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet 
when    Mr.    Morton   was    Secretary   of 
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Agriculture  and  served  on  the  fa- 
mous Steam  Wagon  Commission.  The 
old  steam  wagon  road,  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  commerical  trans- 
portation, runs  just  north  of  the 
estate. 

The  dinning  room  preserves  the 
original  massive  mahogany  furniture 
with  the  chairs  used  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  at  the  time  of 
their  visit  marked  with  silver  shields. 
Several  interesting  sets  of  old  china 
are  displayed  in  the  large  mahogany 
cabinets— the  first  and  the  last  sets 
purchased  by  the  family. 

The  music  room  shows  the  transi- 
tion  from   the    old    melodeon    harpsi- 

cord   to   the   modern   upright   piano 

all  the  instruments  having  been  used 
at  Arbor  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable ability.  Many  of  her  oil 
paintings  and  a  number  of  other  in- 
teresting pictures  and  portraits  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  remaining  rooms  are  gradual- 
ly being  filled  with  valuable  historic 
relics,  documents  and  furniture  relat- 
ing to  the  early  days  in  Nebraska. 

The  stables  too  are  interesstng. 
They  house  the  old  vehicles  used  at 
Arbor  Lodge  many  years  ago,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  old  coaches  used  on  the 
Overland  Stage  Line  as  early  as 
1860.  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  drove  this 
coach  in  its  early  days. 

But  for  the  tree  and  bird  lover  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  park 
is  the  arboretum.  It  contains  138 
species    of    trees    and    shrubs — golden 


araor  vltae,  blue  and  Norway  spruce, 
maiden  hair,  sugar  and  other  maples, 
tuIi? .  tTC-»    :-c\    linden,      chestnut, 
ash.   catalpa,   oak,   and   several   other 
species.     Great   variety   of   color   and 
form  is  found  from  early  spring  un- 
til the  leaves  are   colored  by  autumn 
frosts.     This   is   probably  the  largest 
collection  of  woody  plant  in  the  state. 
The     largest     plantation    of    white 
pine  in  the  state  was  also  planted  by 
Mr.    Morton.     The  trees    were  so  set 
that  they  grew  straight  and  tall  and 
remind  one  of  the  fragrant  northern 
pine  forests,  with  their  heavy  carpet 
of  needles  and  an  abundance  of  pine 
cones. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  park,  in  a 
natural  depression  surrounded  by  na- 
tive trees  and  against  a  background 
of     evergreens,     stands     the     Morton 
Memorial      monument.     The      bronze 
statue     of    the    "Tree    Planter"    was 
made  possible  by  the  contributions  of 
school   children  throughout  the  United 
States.     Along  the  back  of  the  curv- 
ed bench  behind  the  statue  is  the  quo- 
tation from  Morton:      "Love  of  home 
is    primary    patriotism.     Other    holi- 
days   repose    upon  the    past.     Arbor 
Day  proposes  to  the  future."  In  front 
of  the    statue    stands  a    wood    nymph 
holding  a    sapling    in    her    left    hand 
and    typifying  the    spirit  of  the    for- 
est. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  pervades  Ar- 
bor Lodge  today.  For  after  all,  the 
living  trees  eveiywheie  which  he  had 
bad  planted  are  the  eternal  mon- 
ument of  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 


"You  cannot  witewash  yourself  by  blackening  others." 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  GLASS 


R-  T-  Dispatch 


The  exodus  of  garden  Week  is  on. 
Every  road  out  of  Richmond  finds 
its  quota  of  homeward-bound  motor- 
ists intent  on  recounting  the  glories 
they  have  seen  and  eager  to  tell  the 
stay-at-homes  of  their  Virginia  ad- 
ventures. 

And  in  many  a  fast-wheeling  car 
their  rides  a  new  treasured  possession, 
a  prized  souvenir — a  real  antique — 
pitcher,  glassware,  print  or  novelty. 
Richmond's  stock  of  real  antique 
novelties,  particularly  glassware,  is 
hard  hit  after  these  (annual  garden 
festivals. 

One  of  Richmond's  well-known  an- 
tique dealers  whose  frequent  returns 
from  London  trips  are  hailed  by  the 
antique-wise  as  feature  events,  com- 
mented upon  the  unusually  fine  as- 
sortment of  genuine  old  glassware  it 
wlas  her  fortune  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
Garden  Week  visitors  this  year.  Her 
shop  is  literally  crammed  with  beau- 
tiful old  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  re- 
productions of  many  of  the  most  fam- 
ous of  lithographers'  studies,  rare  and 
fancy  glassware  and  other  genuine 
antique  novelties.  Browsing  about  the 
shop  the  thought  occurred: 

What  is  early  American  glassware? 
It  is  anything  but  American:  It  was 
made  by  Irishmen.  Italians,  Germans 
and  Dutchmen,  who  brought  with 
them  to  the  new  country  all  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  the  glassmaker's  art 
abroad.  They  wandered  about  Amer- 
ica, from  one  glass  manufactory  to 
(another,  and  so  established  that 
kinship     that  is     found  between     an 


makes  of  early  American  glass.     As 
far  back  as  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century     glass     workers     had 
their   unions,   but   this   did   not   keep 
them  anchored  to  one  spot,  and  so  we 
find  that    much  that  is  called    Sand- 
wich glass  never  saw  The  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company;  and  much 
that   may   pass   for   Wjstarbetrg   was 
made  in  a  factory  started  by  two  of 
Wistar's  workmen,  a  factory,  by  the 
way,  which  still  exists— the  Whitney 
Glass     Works     in     Glassboro,     New 
Jersey. 

Early  American  glass  manufactur- 
ers, had  a  habit  which  they  might 
have  been  kind  enough  not  to  ac- 
quire had  they  known  the  anguish  it 
would  bring  to  collectors  in  the  years 
to  come.  They  did  not  always  put 
thleir  names  on  their  products.  The 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company 
put  its  name  on  a  boat-shaped  salt, 
but  on  little  else  besides.  Stiegel 
whose  glass  is  perhaps  prized  above 
all  other  American  glass,  only  op- 
erated his  factory  for  10  years;  and 
most  of  what  was  made  in  those  10 
years  went  out  into  the  world,  name- 
less. 

It  makes  tough  going  for  even  the 
most  efficient  connoisseur,  but  thanks 
to  that  affinity  between  nearly  all  of 
what  was  made  in  America  in  the  way 
of  fine  glassware  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centures,  the 
connoisseur  doesn't  find  the  uncer- 
tainty too  harassing.  The  Boston 
and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  made 
beautiful  glass;  so  did  Caspar  Wister 
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down  in  Philadelphia,  and  Stiegtl  at 
Manheim,     Pennsylvania.  Deming 

Jarves,  the  owner  and  operator  of 
the  factory  at  Sandwich,  nobly  de- 
clared that  his  competitor,  the  James 
B.  Lyon  Company  in  New  Jersey, 
made  the  best  pressed  glass  on  the. 
market. 

The  manufacture  of  glassware  got 
off  to  a  poor  start  in  Virginia  in  1607, 
when  a  company  was  formed  at 
Jamestown  to  manufacture  beads,  the 
beads  to  be  used  co  entice  choice  lands 
from  the  Indians.  Although  it  sur- 
vived the  massacre  of  1622,  the  fac- 
tory never  thrived  and  finally  passed 
completely  out  of  the  picture. 

And  so — most  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can g  ass  ware  to  be  found  in  Rich- 
mond antique  shops  comes  from  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania; and  such  as  its  beauty  that 
wherever  it  is  found  there's  usually  a 
customer  waiting  to  sn'ap  it  up.  There 
are  here — or  were  a  few  days  ago — 
fine  old  Sandwich  lamp  bases,  made 
to  burn  whale  oil;  a  beautifully 
etched  Stiegel  bottle;  lamp  bases  of 
Bristol  gl;ass  with  etching  on  the  brass 
stem,  an  art  which  is  said  to  be  lost. 
Waterford  champagne  glasses,  and 
Flip  glasses  "beloved  of  the  deep 
drinker  and  much  sought  by  the  mod- 
ern collector,"  these,  too,  have  come 
South  in  the  last  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years,  to  adorn  Southern  homes  and 
to  contribute  to  festive  occasions. 

Of  all  the  glass  manufacturer,  the 
Boston  and  Sandwich  GlasswaireCom- 
pany  has  the  most  curious  history. 
Early  in  1825  a  Boston  man  named 
Deming  Jarves  called  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Sandwich,  on  Cape 
Cod,  and  told  them  that  if  there  was 


sufficient    interest    he    would    build    a 
giass  work  there. 

"Ground  was  broke  in  April,  1825," 
Mr.  Jarves  tells  us  himself,  "dwell- 
ings for  the  workmen  built  and  the 
manufactory  completed;  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  three  months  from 
the  first  breaking  of  ground,  com- 
menced blowing  glass." 

Wood,  3,000  cords  of  it  yearly,  was 
used  as  fuel,  until  Mr.  Jarves  decided 
that  was  too  much  wood  and  invented 
a  furnace  that  would  burn  anthracite 
coal. 

The  company  prospered.  By  1854  it 
had  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  500 
men  and  boys  employed.  The  annual 
value  of  manufactured  goods  was 
$800,000.  Houses  were  built  and  sold 
to  the  workmen  on  the  installment 
plan.  Stores  were  opened.  More  and 
more  land  was  bought.  Unmistakably, 
the  town  of  Sandwich  had  been  hit 
by  a  boom  and  everybody  settled  down 
to  enjoy  the  prosperity. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  rail- 
read  of  its  kind  in  the  country  was 
built  to  carry  the  barrels  of  finished 
products  from  the  factory  to  the 
wharf.  A  properly  inscribed  glass 
bow)  was  made  for  Daniel  Webster 
which  claimed  the  honor  of  being 
n.uch  the  largest  piece  of  flint  glass 
made  by  machinery  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Two  mechanics  were  em- 
ployed six  months  in  forming  the 
mould. 

In  the  early  days  came  pressed  ar- 
ticles now  so  beloved  of  collectors; 
curious  mellifiori  paper  weights;  col. 
cied  glass  in  splendid  ruby  and  opal. 
The  export  business  was  so  large  that 
lamps  from  the  Boston  and  Sandwich 
glassware   factory  went  all   over   the 
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world.  Five  hundred  tumblers  were 
made  every  five-hour  shift.  Three 
hundred  men  and  boys  were  making 
from  $4  to  $6  a  day.  Most  of  the  men 
owned  home  there  was  plenty  of 
work,  and  the  Glass  Workers'  Union 
assured  everybody  that  all  was  well. 

But  all  wasn't  so  well.  Deming 
Jarves  had  quarreled  with  the  direc- 
tors and  had  formed  the  Cape  Cod 
Glass  Woirks  a  few  yea^rs  berfore. 
"For  the  mutual  protection  and  ad- 
vantage" of  glass  manufacturies  the 
Flint  Glass  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion was  formed.  It  drew  up  an 
agreement  which  the  sandwich  men 
would  not  accept.  Instead  they  sent 
an  ultimatum  that  if  the  fires  of  the 
factory  went  out  they  would  never  be 
relighted. 

The  fires  went  out  in  1887,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  Boston  and  Sand- 
wich Glassware  Company.  In  1920 
the  building  which     housed     it     was 


torn  down  and  in  its  stead  is  a  fac- 
tory where  pulp  wood  and  soap  are 
made.  And  the  Cape  Cod  Glass 
Works,,  which  Deming  Jarves  could 
not  save  from  ruin  became  a  factory 
where  veneer  was  cut. 

Not  the  least  of  the  curiosities  in 
the  history  of  the  Sandwich  com- 
pany is  that  while  busintss  was  good, 
it  was  so  good  that  the  company 
didn't  have  to  advertise;  which  has  it 
drawbacks  for  the  historian  for  there 
are  no  advertisements  in  any  paper 
telling  of  the  different  things,  that 
the  company'  manufactured.  A  few 
articles  we  know  to  have  been  made 
there;  but  the  list  of  those  we  can 
only  guess  about  would  make  interest- 
ing reading. 

The  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass- 
ware Company  still  lives,  though,  in 
spite  of  the  fatal  dtpression  that 
overtook  it.  Richmond  antique  shops 
bear  witness  t0  this. 


Substitutes,  whether  planned  or  accidental,  often  create  con- 
fusion, trouble  and  mystery.  By  way  of  illustration  we  quote 
the  narration  of  an  experience  claimed  by  Edward  J.  Catte 
a  noted  "after-dinner"  speaker  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cattell 
describes  himself  as  riding  with  a  friend  on  a  country  road 
when  a  drove  of  pigs  came  into  view.  They  would  run  toward 
the  tourists,  stop,  cock  their  heads  in  a  listening  pose  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turn  and  rush  in  the  opposite  direction.  These 
trips  back  and  forth  made  it  difficult  for  the  car  to  pass  the 
drove  and  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  its  occupants.  By  ana 
by  they  met  the  owner  of  the  hogs  who  explained  that  during 
the  previous  winter,  following  an  attack  of  "flu,"  he  had  lost 
his  voice  and  thus  had  to  call  the  drove  to  their  feed  by  pound- 
ing on  a  log.  "And  now,"  he  said,  "the  blamed  wood-peckers 
pretty  nearly  drive  my  pigs  crazy." — Selected 
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THE  GUARD  AT  DEEP  DAM 

By  Richard  N.  Denelson— In  Young  Folks 


Four  gates  bar  the  dirt  road  that 
crosses  the  mountains  of  shale  to 
Deep  Dam.  Three  of  the  gates  are 
always  padlocked,  for  Deep  Dam  holds 
the  water  supply  of  fourteen  valley 
towns.  There  isn't  much  timber  up 
here,  but  if  fire  ever  started  in  the 
thick  brush,  it  would  take  weeks  to 
put  it  out.  Cattle  break  the  fences 
and  get  into  the  watershed,  too.  That's 
how  Ray  Engle  came  to  get  his  job 
as  guard  for  the  water  company. 

It    was    just    the    sort    of    job    Ray 
wanted.     He  had  to  be  on  the  watch 
constantly,     of      course,      line     riding 
through     the      scrub      brush     twenty 
miles  a  day.     A     lonely     post,     some 
might   say.     But  it   gave  Ray   plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  study;  and  he  was 
determined     upon     finishing     college. 
His   little   cabin   by  the   fourth   gate, 
the   one  that  was  barred  but  seldom 
padlocked,    was    filled   with    engineer- 
ing    books.     In     another     year     he'd 
have  enough  money  to   finish  college. 
Ray   had   already   lit  his   oil   lamp, 
for    it    was    growing    dusk.     He    had 
just  slapped  a  steak  into  the  frying 
per   when  the  strident     blast     of    "a 
motor  horn  echoed  from  the  gate. 

Ray  left  his  steak  and  opened  the 
front  dooir.  The  sky  was  yellow,  the 
surrounding  hills  ashy  gray  with 'twi- 
light. Two  bright  headlights  stared 
at  him  from  the  road.  The  horn 
honked  again,  and  the  driver  leaned 
out  of  the  window  to  beckon  to  him. 
"Hey!  Open  the  gate!" 
"Let  down  the  bar!"  Ray  called 
"The  gate  isn't  locked." 


But  the  fellow  in  the  car  made  no 
move  to  get  out.  He  pressed  his 
horn  in  a  long,  piercing  blast. 

"Hey,  there!  Don't  you  hear  me? 
Open  the  gate!" 

"Are  you  crippled?"  Ray  called 
"Open  it  yourself !" 

He  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
turned  his  sputtering  steak.  The 
potatoes  were  boiling  over  by  this 
time,  so  he  moved  them  to  the  back  of 
the  stove.  He  could  hear  the  strang- 
er blasting  away  on  his  horn,  and  he 
chuckled  to  himself. 

"Some  fellows  want  a  lot  of  ser- 
vice," he  thought,  as  he  shoved  more 
wood  into  the  stove.  "There,  he's 
quit  at  last." 

Ray  returned  to  the  door  and  watch- 
ed the  headlights  zigzag  this  way  and 
that  till  the  car  was  abreast  the  gate. 
The  driver  reached  out  an  arm,  pulled 
back  the  bar,  and  the  gate  swung 
open.  Jockeying  his  car  around  tili 
he  faced  the  opening,  the  driver  sent 
his  car  pitching  over  the  ruts  to  Ray's 
cabin. 

"Greetings!"  called  the  newcomer, 
hopping  from  his  car.  "Are  you 
Engle,  the  water  company  guard?" 

"I  am,"  Ray  replied.  "You  might 
go  back  and  shut  the  gate.  Then 
come  inside  if  you  want  to  talk.  I'm 
cooking  supper." 

"Sounds  good  to  me!"  cried  the 
motorist.  He  was  young  and  good- 
I  joking,  hair  smoothly  brushed  and 
as  black  as  night.  He  thrust  out  a 
slim  hand  to  Ray.  "Meet  the  Maes- 
tro, Bill  Cook,  himself!" 
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"Yes?"  Ray  countered,  puzzled  by 
the    stranger's    breezy    manner. 

'•Yes!"  replied  Bill  Cook,  following 
Ray  into  the  cabin.  I'm  boss  here, 
now.  Hand  over  the  keys  to  the 
citadel,  and  consider  yourself  re- 
lieved from  further  duty." 

Ray  stuck  a  fork  into  the  steak  and 
transferred  it  to  a  plate.  He  reached 
for  another  cup  and  plate  to  set  a 
place  for  his  visitor. 

"Who  are  you,  -anyway,  and  what 
are  you  trying  to  tell  me?" 

"Me?  Bill  Cook!  Guard,  patrolman, 
lookout,  watchman,  and  general 
troubleshooter  for  Deep  Dam.  Don't 
I  look  the  part?" 

Ray  studied  Bill's  pinch-back  sport 
ccat  and  Hollywood  slacks. 
"I  still  don't  get  it,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  pshaw!  I  thought  Daly  had 
told  you.  Anyway,  you're  out  of  a 
job.  I'm  taking  over  your  duties. 
Here,  read  this." 

Ray  took  the  letter,  tore  it  open, 
and  saw  that  it  was  signed  by  Daly, 
manager  of  the  water  company. 

« — not  to  take  this  dismissal  as  a 
reflection  upon  your  ability,"  the 
letter  read.  "Mr.  Cook,  who  will  re- 
lieve you,  comes  well  recommended. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  stay  with 
him  long  enough  to  show  him  your 
duties.  However,  your  pay  for  two 
weeks  in  advance  is  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  you  at  the  office." 

"Fired,"  Ray  breathed,  with  a 
quick  intake  of  his  breath. 

He  sat  down  beside  Bill  and  cut 
himself  a  piece  of  meat.  Mechani- 
cally he  began  to  eat. 

"Don't  take  it  hard,  Engle,"  said 
Bill.  "Many  a  good  man  has  lost 
his  job.     You'll  find  another." 


Maybe.  But  not  another  job  like 
this.  Not  a  job  where  solitude  and 
leisure  gave  him  long  hours  to  pour 
over  his  engineering  books.  Ray 
knew  quite  well  that  he  was  a  plod- 
der. But  he  was  a  born  fighter,  as 
well.  Some  lads  might  have  been 
discouraged  with  the  indifferent 
marks  that  Ray  had  received  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  engineering 
course.  But  not  Ray.  He  learned 
things  slowly,  but  had  found  that 
what  others  learned  so  brilliantly, 
they  forgot  as  guickly;  while  he  re- 
tained most  of  what  he  wrested  from 
long  hours  of  study. 

Were  he  to  lose  this  job,  how 
could  he  save  the  money  he  needed 
to  pay  his  way  through  college? 
Without  the  long  hours  of  study  that 
this  job  provided,  could  he  prepare 
himself  fittingly  for  the  last  two 
gruelling  years  at  Cal  Tech? 

"I  still  can't  believe  they  fired  me," 
Ray  mumbled. 

"Well,  here's  my  own  authority/' 
replied  Bill,  tossing  a  formal  letter 
to  Ray.  He  pushed  back  his  plate 
and  looked  around  the  little  cabin, 
with  its  bare,  board  walls  and  high 
rafters.  "Say,  I  don't  have  to  sleep 
in  this  shack,  do  I?" 

Ray  shook  his  head.  "Not  all  the 
time.  You  can  stay  with  the  engin- 
eer in  his  bungalow  at  the  dam,  if 
yon   want  to." 

"Then  why  do  you  stay  here?" 
"Fishermen  come  as  far  as  this 
fence,  and  all  the  ranches  are  near 
here,"  Ray  replied.  "This  is  the 
place  where  fires  are  most  likely  to 
start  or  cattle  break  down  the 
fences." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  drive  up  to  the 
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dam  right  now.     Where  are  the  keys 
to  the  padlocked  gates?" 

"They're  on  that  rack,"  said  Ray, 
pointing  to  the  wall.  "But  you'd  bet- 
ter wait  till  morning.  The  road 
hasn't  been  fixed  yet  and  it  takes 
careful  driving." 

"Huh!  How  do  you  get  about  af- 
ter dark?" 

"The  company  supplies  us  with  sad- 
dle horses.  You  can't  patrol  these 
hills  in  an  automobile." 

"Can't,  huh?"  Bill  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side.  "Listen  to  this  Engle; 
There's  no  such  word  as  'can't'.  Just 
because  a  thing  hasn't  been  tried 
dosen't  mean  it  can't  be  done.  Saddle 
horses !  Say,  I  don't  even  know  which 
end  you  put  the  saddle  on!" 

"I'll  help  you  saddle  up  in  the 
morning.  You'd  better  stay  with  me, 
tonight,  so  I  can  tell  you  about  your 
duties." 

"Duties?  1  know  'em  all!  Watch 
out  for  fires.  Keep  cattle  from  the 
watershed.  Simple,  isn't  it?  Now 
give  me  the  keys." 

Ray  thought  of  the  letter  of  dis- 
missal that  Daly  had  written  him. 
Daly  wanted  him  to  break  in  the  new 
guard.  Apparently  Bill  Cook  was  in 
need  of  a  lot  of  breaking  in. 

"I'm  still  in  charge  here.  Bill  Cook," 
he  said.  "No  one  can  go  through  the 
upper  gates  to  Deep  Dam  till  I  give 
him  the  keys." 

"Oh,  kind  of  huffy  over  losing  your 
job,  huh?"     Bill  drawled. 

"You  left  the  lower  gate  open,"  Ray 
reminded  him.  "Suppose  you  go  out 
and  close  it.  That's  an  important 
part  of  this  job." 

"I'll  handle  this  job  to  suit  myself, 


Engle,"  replied  Bill.  "In  the  first 
place,  you've  been  fired.  You're  on 
company  property.  Pack  up  your 
things  and  get  off.  And  don't  you 
forget  to  close  that  gate  when  you 
leave."  Bill  grabbed  the  keys  from 
the  rack  on  the  wall.  "So  long  Engle. 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  dam." 

He  slammed  the  door  as  he  went 
out.  His  motor  roared  loudly,  and 
the  rear  tires  screamed  as  he  slam- 
med in  the  clutch  and  sent  his  car 
lurching  up  the  rutted  dirt  road. 

Ray  stacked  his  supper  dishes  and 
put  a  pan  of  water  to  heat  on  the 
stove.  Well,  so  he  was  out  of  a  job. 
And  Bill  Cook,  the  fellow  who  had 
taken  the  job  from  him,  was  a  gate- 
forgetter.  What  was  the  the  com- 
pany thinking  of  when  they  put  a 
man  like  this  in  charge  of  the  water- 
shed? 

"Well,  I'm  through  with  them,  any- 
way!" Ray  declared.  "What  do  I 
care  if  Miller's  wild  steers  break 
down  the  fence  and  fall  over  the 
cliffs?  What  if  the  wpter  does  get 
polluted  with  rotting  carcasses?  It's 
not  my  water.  I'm  not  interested." 
But  he  was  interested,  intensely  so. 
Technically  he  was  n0  longer  an  em- 
ployee. Yet  Daly  had  requested  him 
to  remain  in  service  till  Bill  Cook  was 
familiar  with  his  duties. 

"That  guy!"  Ray  ejaculated. 
"What  good  could  he  do  if  fire  broke 
out  in  the  brush?" 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  his  shelves  of 
books.  Must  be  nearly  a  hundred  of 
them.  Maybe  Lathrop,  the  dam  engi- 
neer, would  lend  him  a  truck  to  haul 
his  things  out  of  the  mountains.  His 
thoughts  drifted  back  to  Bill  Cook's 
indifference      about      the      company's 
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gates. 

He  went  outside  and  barred  the 
lower  gate.  It  was  crisp  out  here, 
crisp  and  cool.  Every  star  stood  out 
brightly  in  the  sky.  He  could  hear 
cattle  thrashing  V through  the  under- 
brush high  up  the  side  of  Shale 
Mountain.  That  made  him  think  of 
the  upper  gates.  Would  Bill  Cook 
leave  them  open,  too? 

"It  would  be  just  like  him,"  Ray 
decided.  "Before  I  quit  this  watershed 
I'm  going  to  be  sure  everything  is  in 
good  shape." 

He  went  to  the  little  corral  and 
saddled  Molly,  a  buckskin  mare  that 
was  as  surefooted  as  a  mountain 
lion.  He  rode  to  the  first  pad-lociced 
gate.  Just  as  he  had  thought,  the 
gate  was  open. 

"This  means  he  has  left  every  gate 
wide  open!"     Ray  muttered. 

Angered  at  Bill's  indifference,  Ray 
felt  like  returning  to  his  cabin,  Pack- 
ing up,  and  clearing  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  a  subtle  sense  0f  loyalty, 
yes,  loyalty  to  a  company  that  had 
discharged  him,  made  him  continue 
up  the  road. 

He  rounded  Shale  Mountain,  where 
the  road  was  particularly  bad.  -  Sud- 
denly he  checked  his  horse  and  gazed 
at  two  streaks  of  light  that  seem  to 
pour  from  the  rocks  ahead. 

"Why,  that's  the  headlights  of  an 
automobile !  That  must  be  Bill  Cook's 
car.  But— but  the  road  dosen't  drop 
down  there!" 

He  kicked  at  the  flanks  of  his 
horse  and  galloped  over  the  rock 
road  to  a  cluster  of  spindly  digger 
pines.  Peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  he  could  see  a  dark  coupe  point- 


ing straight  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  wedged  between  two 
splintered  pines.  Even  as  he  stared, 
Ray  heard  the  rattle  of  loose  rocks 
and  saw  that  the  spindly  trees  were 
slowly  pulling  out  of  the  shale. 

Seizing  his  lariat  from  the  saddle 
horn  Ray  sprang  from  his  buckskin 
horse  and  slid  in  the  loose  shale 
down  the  steep  slope.  Sitting  before 
the  wheel  of  the  little  coupe,  a  dazed 
look  on  his  face,  was  Bill  Cook. 

Bill  turned  toward  Ray.  The  car 
settled  an  inch  or  two  farther  down- 
hill, and  the  digger  pines  creaked. 
Shale  began  to  slide  faster.  Bill,  Ray 
saw,  was  frozen  with  horror. 
"Sit  still!"  Ray  called. 
He  flung  his  rope  around  the  big- 
gest tree  he  could  find,  then  crept 
back  to  the  car  and  tied  the  rope 
to  the  rear  axle. 

"Come  on,  get  out,"  he  said  to  Bill. 
There  was  a  red  welt  on  Bill  Cook's 
forehead.     He  trembled  as  Ray  help- 
ed him  to  the  road. 

"I  hit  my  head  on  the  windshield, 
said  Bill.  "It  knocked  me  cold.  When 
I  came  to,  I  couldn't  get  out,  for  the 
least  movement  made  the  car  slip 
farther.  I  was  afraid  the  trees  would 
pull  out  and  send  me  crashing  into 
the  canyon." 

"You're  still  pretty  shaky,  aren't 
you?"  Ray  replied.  "Here,  you'd 
better  ride  my  horse  back  to  the  cab- 
in." 

"Yes;  it's  a  wonder  I'm  still  alive. 
Your  fault,  too,  Engle.  You  were 
told  to  assist  me  till  I  knew  this  coun- 
try. Instead  of  that  you  quit  flat. 
And  now  look  at  my  car.  It'll  roll 
down  that  cliff  as  soon  as  those  trees 
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pull  out." 

"I  tied  your  car  up  good  and  tight," 
Ray  replied.  "Lathrop  and  I  will 
pull  it    up  to    the  road    in  the  morn. 

ing." 

They   rode  in   silence  to  the   cabin. 
Ray  was  furious  that  the  water  com- 
pany should  have  put  such  an  incom- 
petent in  his  place.     But  he  still  held 
to   his    code.     Not   until    he  had  for- 
mally reported  to  Daly  would  anyone 
else  be   in   charge  of  this  watershed. 
Lathrop  gave  him  the  aid  he  need- 
ed    the     next     morning.     With    block 
and  tackle  and  an  old  company  truck 
they  raised  Bill  Cook's  fender-batter- 
ed car  to  the  roadway,  got  it  to  run- 
ning, and  agreed  that  it  was  a  tough 
world  till  you  made  your  first  million. 
Ray  loaded  the  company  truck  with 
his    belongings    and    drove    down    to 
Waldo   that  afternoon.     At  the  office 
he  reported  to  Daly. 

"The  man  you  sent  to  relieve  me  is 
an  incompetent,  Mr.  Daly.  He  does 
not  take  his  duties  seriously.  He  is 
impatient  and  reckless.  He  drove  his 
car  off  the  road  at  Shale  Mountain 
last  night  and  nearly  killed  himself." 
Daly,  a  thin,  gray  man,  stared  hard 
at  Ray. 

"Are  you  telling  me  this  because 
you're  jealous  of  Bill  Cook  and  an- 
gry over  losing  your  job?" 

"I'm  telling  you  for  your  own  good, 
Mr.  Daly.  For  a  year  I  Was  in  charge* 
of  that  watershed.  I  hate  to  see  it 
ruined." 

"Do  you  know  that  Bill  Cook  is 
William  Cook's  son?" 

"I  don't  know  William  Cook  from 
Adam,  Mr.  Daly." 

"He's  vice   president   of  the   water 


cempany." 

Ray  gasped.  "Oh.  Oh,  I  didn't 
know.  Well  good-by,  Mr.  Daly.  I'll 
gei  my  check." 

"Just  a  minute,  Engle,"  Daly  stop- 
ped him.  "You've  made  serious 
charges  against  the  son  of  our  vice 
president.  I'm  going  to  investigate 
your  report.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  it — " 

"What's  the  use?"  Ray  atked 
miserably.  "He's  the  vice  president's 
son;  isn't  he?     You   don't  suppose—" 

"I  never  guess  at  anything,  Engle!'* 
Daly  replied  gruffly.  He  picked  up 
his  phone.  "Operator,  get  me  Lath- 
rop at  Deep  Dam.  Busy?  You  say 
he's  talking  to  Vice  President  Cook?" 
He  hung  up  the  phone.  "Wait  here 
for  me.  Engle.  I'm  going  to  <=ee 
Cook." 

Ray  waited  in  the  manager's  office 
for  a  quater  of  an  hour.  He  felt 
that  he  might  just  as  well  walk  out 
for  all  the  good  it  would  do  him.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story  of  pull  and  in- 
fluence. So  Bill  Cook  was  the  spoil- 
ed son  of  a  vice  president.  No  won- 
der Ray  had  been  ousted  to  make  a 
place  for  him! 

The  door  suddenly  opened.  A  ro- 
bust, ruddy-faced  man  with  black 
eyebrows  and  snow-white  hair  follow- 
ed Daly  into  the  office. 

"You're  Engle?"  the  white-haired 
man  shot  at  Ray.  "Ive  just  talked 
over  the  phone  to  my  son.  How  dare 
you  endanger  his  life!  It  was  your 
business  to  escort  him  to  the  dam 
headquarters." 

Ray  felt  scared  to  death  as  Bill 
Cook's  father  gased  fiercely  at  him. 
Here  was  a  big  man,  the  leader  in  a 
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big  company.  But  what  was  this 
charge  about  endangering  Bill's  life? 
Ray  felt  righteous  anger  well  through 
his  veins. 

"Your  son  told  me  I  was  fired,  Mr. 
Cook,"  Ray  replied.  "He  told  me  to 
get  off  the  watershed.  I  had  nothng 
to  do  with  his  trying  to  drive  his  car 
at  night  along  that  dangerous  road." 
"Then  how  did  you  happen  tc  find 
him?" 

"He's  a  gate-opener,  sir.  He  opens 
gates  and  forgets  to  shut  them.  I 
followed  him  to  make  sure  the  gates 
were  closed." 

-'What  business  was  it  of  yours,  if 
you  were  fired?" 

Ray  dropped  his  eyes.  'T — I  real- 
ly dan't  say,  sir!" 

"I  think  I  know,"  Daly  put  in.  "Mr. 
Cook,  we've  built  up  a  powerful  com- 
pany through  two  reasons.  Good  di- 
rectorship and  enthusiastic  workers. 
Give  your  son  a  job  inside  this  office, 
if  you  want.  We  can  watch  him  here. 
But  so  long  as  I'm  in  charge  of  per- 
sonnel on  the  watershed.  I  insist  upon 
having  free  rein  to  hire  the  men  whom 


I  believe  are  best  fitted  for  the  job!" 

"Well,  well — maybe  we  have  been 
hasty,"  Mr.  Cook  replied,  pulling  at 
his  double  chin.  "Maybe  we'd  better 
call  back  Bill." 

Mr.  Cook  closed  the  door  behind 
him.     Daly  turned  to  Ray. 

"You're    studying    to    be    an    engi- 
neer, aren't  you?" 
Ray  nodded. 

"Good.  Keep  at  it,  Engle.  When 
you've  completed  your  course,  come 
see  me." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ray  smiled.  He  picked 
up  his  hat  to  leave. 

"Of  course  you'll  return  to  Deep 
Bam,"  Daly  continued.  "I  need  you 
there.  I  need  all  the  good  men  I  can 
get  on  my  staff.,  for  my  own  job  de- 
pends upon  the  results  I  get."  He 
held  out  his  hand.  "Will  you  accept 
my  apology  for  what  has  happened?" 
Ray  took  Daly's  hand,  his  eyes 
glowing.  Whether  he  knew  it  or  not, 
Daly  had  hired  something  that  money 
can  never  buy — the  loyalty  of  an  en- 
thusiastic employee  who  would  serve 
him  faithfully. 


BORAX,  THE  ONCE  RARE  CHEMICAL 


Young 

Undoubtedly  the  first  borax  was 
carried  from  faraway  Tibet  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  What  journeys  and  ad- 
ventures must  have  beset  the  traders 
who  transported  this  chemical  in 
those  early  days !  It  is  recorded  that 
large  saline  lakes  in  Tibet  proved  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  green,  opaque 
crystals     which     the    natives      called 


Folks 

"baurach."  The  crystals  were  trans- 
ported first  to  Lhassa  at  which  center 
of  early-day  trade  they  were  probably 
bartered  for  trinkets  or  for  utilitarian 
articles  manufactured  in  Europe. 
The  borax  probably  passed  through 
many  hands,  too,  before  it  was  finally 
bought  by  Kassawaris  and  Khampas 
traders.  These  latter  men  trans- 
ported   it    by    goat    team    with    their 
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other  merchandise  over  the  passes  of 
.  the  lofty  Himalayas,  until  it  finally 
leached  that  center  of  European 
trade,  Calcutta.  From  there  it  con- 
tinued its  journeyings  by  boat  to 
Liverpool,  England,  at  which  port  it 
not  only  left  the  ship  but  came  t0  its 
destination  in  a  refining  plant.  There 
the  crude  borax  was  refined  and  sold 
for  use  in  the  pottery  trade  so  that 
highly  glazed  pottery  could  be  manu- 
factured. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  sup- 
ply  of  borax  was  discovered  in  Tus- 
canv.  Steam  and  volcanic  gasseb  in- 
troduced boric  acid  into  pools  of  boil- 
ing water  there,  and  the  admixture, 
combined  with  soda  formed  borax 
crystals. 

First  Asia  and  then  Europe  pro- 
duced borax,  but  it  sold  at  fabulous 
prices  when  considered  from  its 
present-day  low  price. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
word  flashed  to  the  world  markets 
that  borax  had  been  discovered  in 
California,  and  the  story  of  its  dis- 
covery and  marketing  is  one  rich  in 
both  romance  and  in  adventure. 

Death  Valley  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  borax  and  the  famous 
twenty-mule  teams,  even  although 
tbe  latter  have  long  .since  gone  to 
rest  and  the  former  is  no  longer  be- 
ing mined  within  this  once  terrible 
valley  of  death,  which  is  now  our 
newst  winter  playground. 

The  discovery  of  borax  has  made 
Death  Valley  famous  the  world  over, 
tut  difficulties  of  transport  have 
caused  the  borax  mines  to  be  discon- 
tinued especially  since  newer  and 
richer  deposits  have  been  found  at 
Kramer  in  the  Mojave  Desert  where 


trans- ov'.a'ion     facilities     have     been 
established  for  years. 

The  story  of  the  early  discovery  of 
ocrax  in  Death  Valley,  though,  is  an 
interesting  one.  Less  than  fifty-five 
years  ago,  a  poor  man  and  his  wife 
suuggled  to  make  a  living  in  a  little 
valley  slightly  to  the  east  of  Death 
Valley,  but  one  evening  chance 
knocked  at  their  door  in  the  form  of  a 
weary  prospector  who  stopped  for 
food,  rest  and  shelter  at  the  little 
shack  in  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

As  they  sat  outside  after  supper  in 
the  brilliance   of  the   starlit  sky,  the 
prospector    unfolded    a    story    which 
was    to    make    his    host    wealthy.     He 
told   of  the   finding   of   borax    in    Ne- 
vada,  and   how   it  was   fetching   fifty 
cents    a    pound    in    New    York.     On 
close,   but   subtle,   questioning   by  his 
host,   he   divulged   the   method   in   use 
for    testing    for    borax.     He    told    his 
host  that  green  flame,  only  visible  in 
the  dark,  would  result  if  certain  chemi- 
cals were  mixed  with  borax  and  ignited. 
After  the  departure  of  their  guest, 
the  host  made   a   trip  to  the  nearest 
settlement    in    order   to    purchase   the 
chemicals  he  had  learned  were  neces- 
sary for  the  test  for  he  had  an  idea 
that   certain   deposits  he  had  noticed 
in  Death  Valley  might  be  borax. 

Returning  as  quickley  as  passible 
to  his  crude  hut,  he  and  his  wife  set 
off  for  Death  Valley.  There,  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  near  Furnace 
Creek,  the  couple  gathered  some 
samples  of  the  despesits  and  make  a 
quick  return  to  their  home.  It  must 
have  seemed  a  long  wait  for  night- 
fall and  it  certainly  must  have  been 
a    period    fraught    with    anxiety    and 
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longing.  Would  they  find  borax  and 
be  wealthy — for  there  appeared  to  be 
vast  deposits  in  Death  Valley— or 
would  they  be  unsuccessful  and  have 
to  continue  their  normal  existence 
living  on  chuckwallas  and  whatever 
they  could  wrest  from  nature? 

Night  came  at  last,  and  with 
trembling  hands  and  bated  breath 
the  test  was  made.  The  ignited 
mixture  of  chemicals  burned  green! 
It  is  a  mlatter  of  record  that  $20,- 
000,003  was  paid  this  prospector  and 
his  wife  for  their  borax  holdings  in 
Death  Valley! 

The  purchasers  established  two  re- 
fineries in  Death  Valley,  the  ruins  of 
which  todlay  afford  the   visitor  much 
opportunity     for     (speculation.      The 
Old  Harmony  Borax  Works  and  the 
Eagle    Borax   Works    near    Bennett's 
Well  refined  all  the  borax  which  was 
pent   out  of   the  valley   in   the   early 
days  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dis- 
solving   the    surface    scrapings    from 
the  holdings  in  large  vats,  and  these, 
when  the     solution     had     evaporated 
left   the   borax    crystals    deposited    in 
the  vats.     Heating    the   vacs    was   a 
problem  as  mesquite  furnished  prac- 
tically the  main   source   of   fuel,  and 
although  the  weather  there  is  so  hot 
from  April  to  November  that  Death 
Valley  would  live  up  to  its  nime  even 
in  these   days   if   an  unwise  traveler 
set  out  to  explore  its  many  mysteries, 
it  would  seem  incredible  that  n0  way 
was    discovered    to    utilize    this    heat 
for  the  refining  of  borax. 

A  picturesque  and  specticular 
touch  was  given  to  the  borax  in- 
dustry in  the  early  days,  for  the 
crystals  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  the 
valley.        For      this      purpose     huge 


wagons    had    to    be    constructed,    the 
beds     of    which     were     sixteen     feet 
long    four  feet    wide     and     six     feet 
high,  and  they  weighed  7,800  pounds, 
and    had    a   total    capacity    of   20,000 
pounds   each.     Two   of   these   with   a 
trailer   for   water   were   drawn   by    a 
team  of     twenty     mules,     hence     the 
name  20  Mule  Team  Borax,  and  these 
animals   were    controlled  by   a   single 
line,    120   feet   long,  called   the   "jerk 
line,"  which  reached  from  the  leaders 
to  the  driver.  In     all,    ten     of    these 
wagons  were     operated     during     the 
period  from  1883-1888. 

Now  the  scene  of  the  California 
borax  industry  has  again  shifted 
and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
earlier  days  are  wrapped  in  the 
mystery  of  the  past.  Chance  played 
a  large  part,  too,  in  the  second  dis- 
covery of  borax! 

Attempting  to  dig  a  well  for  water 
near  Kramer  on  the  Mojave  Desert, 
a  hoemsteader  found  after  he  had 
dug  down  many  feet  that  a  hard  sub- 
stance at  that  depth  made  digging 
almost  impossible  so  in  disgust  he 
abandaned  the  site.  Later,  however, 
some  of  the  hard  substiance  which  he 
had  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in 
digging  was  analyzed  and  was  found 
to  be  almost  chemically  pure  borax. 
N0  transportation  difficulties  existed 
as  the  site  was  alongside  the  Santa 
Fe  tracks,  and  today  a  large  refinery 
is  operating  at  full  pressure. 

Thus  it  is  that  another  great  Amer- 
ican industry  has  come  to  the  fore. 
Nowadays  there  is  less  than  a  ton  of 
borax  imported  into  this  country,  and 
in  1933  we  exported  175,354,000 
pounds  which  were  valued  at  $2,498.- 
035.00. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  May  17,  1936 

W  fe  %Ur€  Precee<*ing  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8    1935  number  or 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(24)    Arthur   Boyette  24 
Ray  Norman  2 
Edison  Martin  2 
Rupert  Allen  1 
Glately  Branch  1 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)   J.  D.  Ashe  8 
(2)   William  Goodson  19 
John  Kellam  6 
Follie  Phillips  1 
Charles   Pepper  4 
(5)   Eugene  Whitt  20 
(2)   Preston  Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Arthur  Craft  2 
Samuel    Ennis  2 
Iva   Gregory  4 
Clifton   Mabry  1 
Fred  Seibert  5 
Boyd  Strickland  12 
W.  J.  Wilson  1 
(5)    Richard    Wrenn  17 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(4)  Robert  Batson  12 

(4)  Julian   Gregory  7 

(4)  Marcellus    Gurganious  18 

(4)  Ralph  McCracken  9 

COTTAGE  No  4 

William  Bell  5 

(5)  Roland  Davis  12 
Ed   Fisher  1 

(5)  Glenn  Haymore  5 

(4)  William   Hill  16 

(5)  Lyle  Hooper  16 
(2)  Wade  Metlon  7 
(2)  Richard   Mills  12 


Robert  Mims  6 
Joel   Moore  5 
Elmo  Parrish  2 

(2)  Frank  Riaby  15 
(5)    Clyde  Reece  18 

Thomas   Stevens  10 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams  9 

(3)  Connie  Dickens  13 
Bert    Ferguson  13 

(2)  John  Green  7 

(2)  Henry  James  2 

(4)  Paul  Johnson  9 
(2)  David   Odham  10 

Perry  Russ  15 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

F1  etcher  Castleberry  15 
William  Corn  6 
(2)    Talmage   Daughtry  13 
Charlton  Henry  12 
Charles  McCoyle  1 

(2)  John  Robbing  2 
George   Wilhite  7 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(4)  Archie    Castleberry  19 

(3)  John  Elliot  18 
Emerson  Frazier  16 

(5)  James   Finlev  11 
(2)    Charles  Griffin  7 

(6)  Caleb   Hill  23 

(2)   Houston  Howard  11 
(2)    Perry  Harvell  19 

Ted  Hicks  2 

James    Lyerly  6 

Elmer  Maples  1 
(2)    Kenneth    Messick  13 

J.  D.  Powell  2 

Lewis    Parker  18 

Jack  Pyatt  6 
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Presley  Sanford  6 
Percy  Strickland  2 
Floyd  Watkins  4 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(4)   Letcher  Castleberry  23 
(4)    George  Chambers  8 

Harry  Flowe  7 
(4)  Morris  Hicks  9 
(2)    Haynes  Hewett  15 

(2)  Earnest  Owens  9 

(3)  Norman   Pike  16 

(2)  Norman   Parker  6 
COTTAGE  No.  9 

(9)    Eugene    Alexander  17 

(3)  Wilson  Bowman  13 
(3)   Charles  Crotts  16 
(2)   Esker   Childress  8 
(2)   Rueben  Duggins  3 

Charles  Freeman  10 
William  Fowler  15 

(2)  C.  D.  Grooms  13 
Fred  Hodgson  15 

(3)  Carroll  Hoyle  8 
(2)   Frank  Hall  13 
(2)    Lurren    Kinney  6 

Esmond  Reams  1 
Homer  Smith  10 
Earl  Stamey  3 
Cleveland  Suggs  4 

(5)  Luther   Wilson  10 

(6)  S.  J.  Watkins  6 

COTTAGE  No.  10 

Allen  Bledsoe  1 
(2)    Harold    Brown  16 
Jack  Carver  16 
Floyd  Combs  9 
Bob  Ellis  13 
John  House  7 

(2)  William   Knight  5 
Vernon  Lamb  7 
James   Penland  2 
William   Peden  3 
Troy  Reynolds  4 
Jack  Springer  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  Everett  Bell  19 
Ed  Carpenter  13 

(4)  John  Drum  9 
(4)    Earl  Duncan  14 


David  Hodge  15 
(2)    William   Martin  4 
James  Rector  4 
John  Uptegrove  7 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(2)    Earl  Atwood  21 

(6)  Frank  Dickens  13 
Vance  Darner  on  10 
Bernard  Griffin  14 

(2)    Alfred  Holleman  14 
Richard    Honeycutt  3 
Basil   Johnson  14 

(2)    Ed  Lockamy  19 
Warren   Latham  4 
Ewin  Odom  1 
(10)   Lonnie    Sloan  20 

(2)  William  Stevens  7 

COTTAGE  No.  13 

(3)  Arthur   Ashley  3 
(2)   Wiley  Green  4 

(2)  Arlon  Jones  10 
(8)    Warren  Medlin  16 

(3)  Hillard  Ruf?  5 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Clarence  Ashburn  14 

Claude  L.  Ashe  1 
(2)   John   Daugbenmeyer  3 

Nelson  Daubenmeyer  1 
(2)    Spurgeon   Dowless  4 

Leamon  Finch  13 

Stacy  Long  4 

J.  C.  Mobley  13 

Robert  McKee  2 
(2)    Troy  Powell  6 

Desmond  Truitt  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert    Alexander  13 
Marvin  Ashe  1 
John  Caddell  20 
Glenn  Jenkins  4 
Walter  Mitchell  11 
Edward  Murray  3 
George   McManus  17 
Marshall   Scoggins  13 
Richard    Tysjnger  3 
Robert  Teeter  1 
Winfred  Whitlock  3 
Frank  Wakefield  16 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Leon  Godown  is  spending  his 
vacation  with  his  mother  in  Fleming- 
ton  N.  J. 

— o — 

The  piggery  department  of  the 
barn  yard  has  an  increase  of  about 
50  little  baby  pigs.     "Meat  is  meat." 


Miss  Virginia  Smoot,  Secretary  to 
Supt.  Boger,  has  returned  from  her 
vacation,  which  was  spent  on  the 
coast. 


Mrs.  Pearle  Young,  hostess  of  the 
Kings  Daughter  Cottlage  is  spending 
her  vacation  with  her  daughters  who 
live  in  Washington  D.  C. 

— o — 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Caldwell  sent  some 
water  lilies  to  the  School  last  week. 
These  are  very  much  appreciated  and 
shall  be  placed  in  our  pond. 

— o — 

Theodore  Rector,  one  of  our  boys 
from  eleventh  Cottage  is  in  the  Or- 
thopedic Hospital,  Gastonia  for  an 
infected  knee.  Reports  from  him  are 
encouraging. 

The  county  Health  Department  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Dr,  Greenlee 
Caldwell,  and  his  nurses,  gave  to  the 
boys,  numbering  245  and  many  of  the 
officers  typhoid  treatment.  With  this 
last  treatment  the  work  is  finished. 

All  of  the  boys  responded  nicely 
and  seem  to  be  doing  fine. 


On  account  of  the  prolonged  dry 
season  the  truck  gardens  have  not 
produced  so  abundantly.  However, 
the  School  has  been  supplied  with 
onions,  greens,  gardens  peas,  and 
lettuce. 

Dub  Ellis  one  of  our  old  boys,  is  on 
the  campus  today,  not  as  an  inmate 
of  the  institution,  but  as  foreman  of 
several  painters  who  are  painting  up 
the  School  tank  and  all  other  iron 
equipment  with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint. 

Dub  seems  much  at  home  and  is 
enjoying  the  contact  with  old  com- 
rades and  his  other  friends. 

The  new  road,  known  as  water- 
boiyid  macadom,  leading  to  the  Indi- 
an Cottage,  has  been  inspected  by 
a  government  official  and  pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The  government  official  in  company 
with  Architect  C.  C.  Hook,  Charlotte, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane  and  Superinten- 
dent Boger  made  the  investigation. 
— o — 
Mr.  Alf  Carriker  with  his  force  of 
carpenter  boys  has  accomplished  some 
necessary  work  at  the  dairy  bam. 

The  work  when  completed  will  be 
a  great  improvement  and  relieve  the 
conjested  conditions  by  adding  twelve 
stanchions. 

The     carpentry     and     all     concrete 

work  showes  the  talent  and  ability  of 

his    boys.     The   work   especially   is   a 

credit  to  the  institution. 

— o — 

The  Charlotte  Purol  Pep  base  ball 
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team,  known  as  the  American  Le- 
gion junior  team,  came  to  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  last  Saturday 
and  played  against  the  School 
base  ball  team.  The  Charlotte  boys 
played  well  and  won  the  game  by  the 
score  of  14  to  6. 

The  J.  T.  S.  boys  were  strong  op- 
ponents up  until  the  7th  inning 
when  the  catcher,  Saunders,  got  his 
hand  hurt,  and  it  was  then  that  our 
boys  got  wild  and  proceeded  to  throw 
the  game  away,  making  five  errors 
while  the  visiting  players  made  six 
errors. 

The  pitcher  of  the  Charlotte  team 
Sigmon  was  unusually  fine  on  the  fir- 
ing line,  holding  the  school  boys  to  only 
three  hits  up  to  the  7th  inning  when 
he  was  relieved  by  Hines. 

For  the  visiting  team,  Barney 
Wallace  led  the  batters  in  hitting, 
getting  three  hits  in  the  game  includ- 
ing    a  triple. 

For  the  School  boys,  Mobley, 
Chambers  and  Shuler  each  getting 
two  hits,  led  the  local  team  in  hit- 
ting. 

Our  young  pitcher,  Ellis  did  fine 
work  while  on  the  pitching  mound 
striking  out  nine  men. 

The  visiting  players  marked  up 
their  winning  runs  by  two  triples  and 
four  singles  in  the  7th  inning. 

— o — 

Church  services  for  Sunday,  May 
17,  were  conducted  at  the  School  by 
Rev.  Hugo  C,  Kellermeyer  of  Trinity 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  Con- 
cord, N.  C. 

The  Scripture  lesson  was  based  on 
the  20th  Chapter  of  Samuel  in  which 
is  related  the  love  of  Jonathan  and 


David  for  each  other  at  the  time  of 
Saul's  hatred  for  David. 

Special  attention  was  called  to  the 
lad  who  went  with  Jonathan  to  find 
the  arrows  which  were  to  be  shot  as 
a  sign  to  David  whether  he  should 
return  and  find  favor  with  King 
Saul. 

Verse  21 —  "And,  behold,  1  will 
send  a  lad,  saying,  Go,  find  out  the 
arrows.  If  I  expressly  say  unto  the 
lad,  Behold  the  arrows  are  on  this 
side  of  thee,  take  them;  then  come 
thou;  for  there  is  peace  to  thee;  and 
no  hurt;  as  the  Lord  liveth." 

Using  for  his  subject,  "A  Boy  Who 
Could  Use  His  Feet,"  the  speaker 
stated  that  everyone  has  some  talent 
that  can  be  used  for  the  Lord. 

The  trouble  with  most  people  is 
that  they  have  talents  but  fail  to  use 
them  because  they  feel  the  talents  are 
too  small  and  insignificant  to  men- 
tion or  use.  We  fail  to  use  what  we 
have. 

This  lad  had  nothing,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept the  ability  to  run,  but  he  used 
that  one  talent  at  a  time  when  much 
hung  in  the  balance  in  the  course  of 
a  nation.  The  lad  was  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  part  he  was  playing 
in  the  lives  and  destiny  of  these  two 
men  and  the  kingdom  as  a  whole. 

Dc  not  be  ashamed  er  afraid  to  use 
what  talents  you  may  have.  Only 
through  the  use  of  a  talent  is  it  de- 
veloped or  made  worthwhile.  God 
meant  for  us  to  use  the  talents  be- 
stowed upon  us  or  He  would  not  have 
given  them  to  us.  Through  prayer 
and  earnest  endeavor  we  may  find  a 
better  way  to  use  our  talents  for  ser- 
vice to  God  and  to  our  fellowmen. 
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HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

— William  Collins. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 

These  did  not  pass  in  selfishness;  they  died  for  all  mankind; 

They  died  to  build  a  better  world  for  all  who  stay  behind; 

And  we  who  hold  their  memory  dear,  and  bring  them  flowers  to-day 

Should  consecrate  ourselves  once  more  to  live  and  die  as  they. 

These  were  defenders  of  the  faith  and  guardians  of  the  truth; 

That  you  and  I  might  live  and  love,  they  gladly  gave  their  youth; 

And  we  who  set  this  day  to  honoir  them  who  sleep, 

Should  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  the  faith  they  gave  their  lives  to  keep 

If  tears  are  all  we  shed  for  them,  then  they  have  died  in  vain; 

If  flowers  are  all  we  bring  them  now,  forgotten  they  remain; 

If  by  th'eir  courage  we  ourselves  to  courage  are  not  led. 

Then  needlessly  these  graves  have  closed  above  our  hero  dead. 

To  symbolize  our  love  with  flowers  is  not  enough  to  do ; 

We  must  be  brave  as  they  were  brave,  and  true  as  they  were  true. 

They  died  to  build  a  better  world,  and  we  who  mourn  to-day 

Should  consecrate  ourselves  once  more  to  live  and  die  as  they. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  celebration  of  Memorial  Day  becomes  a  little  more  pathetic 
every  year,  It  doesn't  seen  so  many  years  ago  when  veterans  of 
the  War-Between-the  States  were  quite  numerous.  Anywhere  in 
the  country,  in  fact,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  men  who  wore  the 
blue  in  that  historic  struggle. 

Today  there  is  a  different  story  to  tell.  To  be  a  veteran  of  the 
sixties  one  would  have  to  be  94  years  old,  if  he  had  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  21  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  So  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  as  the  nation  pauses  71  years  after  the  last  flags  were 
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furled,  why  it  is  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  survivors 
as  each  Memorial  Day  rolls  around. 

Their  ranks  are  now  thinning  faster  year  by  year;  another  ten 
years  and  they  will  all  be  gone.  But  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
keep  alive  the  nation's  patriotic  impulses,  they  can  never  die.  Their 
services  and  their  sacrifices  in  a  time  of  national  distress  and  mis- 
understanding must  forever  remain  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  descendants.  Memorial  Day  as  an  institution  must  never 
pass  away.  It  must  be  preserved  throughout  all  the  years  to 
come  as  a  day  on  which  the  nation  can  lay  its  floral  tributes  on  the 
windowless  homes  of  all  those  who  served  their  country,  no  matter 
in  what  war. 


THE  CABARRUS  ADULT  SCHOOLS. 

The  banquet  last  Saturday  evening  in  the  Woman's  Club  rooms, 
sponsored  by  the  twenty  six  adult  teachers  in  the  county  was  a  de- 
lightful as  well  as  an  inspirational  affair,  and  the  large  assembly  of 
ladies  and  men  present  left  feeling  that  these  institutions  are  agen- 
cies of  mercy  to  those  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  educational 
opportunities  in  youth. 

A  resume  of  the  activities  by  the  county  supervisor  showed  that 
826  students  in  nine  centers,  in  city  and  county,  were  enrolled,  and 
during  the  past  five  months  76  have  learned  to  read  and  100  have 
learned  to  write,  accomplishments  of  which  previously  they  were 
ignorant. 

There  were  many  pupils  of  the  adult  schools  present  and  when 
telling  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  never  have  we  seen  greater 
joy  written  in  the  face  of  mortal  man.  The  interest  of  these  teach- 
ers of  the  adult  schools  extends  to  making  visits  to  the  homes,  dis- 
tributing books  and  magazines,  a  set  up  of  recreational  grounds, 
also  organized  music  groups,  home-making  groups  with  the  splen- 
did results  that  pupils  of  the  Emergency  Education  programs  have 
received  better  jobs.  One  item  of  vital  interest  is  that  within  the 
past  two  years  300  adults  have  been  taught  to  write  their  names. 

This  project  of  adult  education  was  started  four  years  ago  by  the 
local  Woman's  Club,  when  Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams  was  president.  Since 
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then  the  project  has  been  supported  by  the  Federal  WPA  funds, 
but  the  interest  of  the  club  members  in  work  so  vital  to  the  whole 
community  has  never  waned,  consequently  the  many  members  of 
the  club  have  kept  a  close  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  adult 
schools. 

The  honor  guest  of  the  occasion,  Miss  Mabel  Baker,  Charlotte, 
supervisor  of  the  Seventh  District  with  7,488  pupils  and  188  teach- 
ers,  spoke  highly  of  the  work  in  Cabarrus,  gave  also  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  cause,  citing  that  proper  education  was  the  only  method 
to  stop  all  isms  contrary  to  the  best  American  principles  and  give 
us  a  people  with  ideals  of  the  purest  and  noblest  democracy. 

The  peak  of  interest  was  revealed  when  Rev.  L.  I.  Echols,  pastor 
of  Associate  Reform  Church,  went  on  record  favoring  permanent 
adoption  of  adult  schools  by  state  and  county  with  a  strong  second 
Irom  Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal 
church.  Considerable  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  less  fortu- 
nate in  our  midst  was  shown  at  this  gathering  of  a  representative 
citizenship,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  greater  work  in  the 
future. 


THE  NEW  INVENTION. 

Since  the  announcement  that  John  and  Mack  Rust  of  Kentucky 
had  invented  a  mechanical  cotton  picker  which  they  expect  in  the 
near  future  to  place  on  the  market,  another  Tennessee  farmer 
heralds  the  news  soon  thereafter  that  he  had  perfected  a  "poor 
man's  mechanical  cotton  picker." 

This  incident  of  the  two  men  making  the  same  invention,  a  me- 
chanical device  for  picking  cotton,  so  close  together  brings  to  mind 
the  story  of  the  cotton-gin  developed  by  Eli  Whitney.  Like  many 
other  valuable  inventions  this  one  was  stolen  before  Whitney  had 
time  to  get  a  patent.  As  much  as  we  dislike  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  people  it  is  wisdom  to  keep  quiet,  and  especially  so  if  fame  and 
money  are  involved. 

However,  L.  C.  Stukenborg.  the  Tennessee  farmer  states  that  he 
experimented  for  twenty-six  years  before  he  evolved  a  machine 
equal  to  picking  both  short  and  long  staple  cotton.     Also  that  his 
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machine  operated  by  two  men  could  pick  as  much  cotton  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  one  hundred  men  could. 

This  inventor  does  not  intimate  when  he  expects  to  place  his  ma- 
chine on  the  market  but  will  test  it  out  this  fall.  History  continues 
to  repeat  itself.  Whenever  one  attempts  to  accomplish  something 
worthwhile,  and  does  succeed,  there  are  others  who  will  if  possible 
vamp  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  The  game  of  life  is  interest- 
ing in  every  phase  of  activities. 

If  the  cotton-picker  proves  successful  there  will  be  recorded  an- 
other episode  in  the  curtailment  of  labor.  Such  is  life,  one  thing 
after  another. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYMBOL  "UNCLE  SAM." 

Often  words  spoken  in  jest  have  a  greater  significance  than  real- 
ized and  become  so  fixed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  masses  till 
they  are  accepted  as  appropriate  and  fitting.  This  is  quite  true 
with  the  symbol  "Uncle  Sam"  as  associated  with  the  pictorial  figure 
in  striped  pants,  high  hat  and  long  tailed-coat. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  "Book  of  the  Navy"  of  1812  by  John 
Frost,  telling  that  the  inspector  of  meat  at  that  period  of  history 
was  Samuel  Wilson,  Troy  N.  YM  and  was  affectionately  called  by 
many  of  his  intimates  "Uncle  Sam".  Of  course  the  cases  and 
barrels  of  meat  came  stenciled  "U.  S.'"\  Some  one  asked  what  the 
abbreviation  stood  for,  and  instantly  a  worker  facetiously  answered 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  "Uncle  Sam." 

Now  the  government  is  in  search  of  a  picture  of  the  original 
Uncle  Sam  and  there  is  the  belief  that  a  picture  of  Samuel  Wilson 
is  in  possession  of  a  descendant  now  living  in  Kansas  City. 

Frost  wrote  in  his  history  "how  odd  it  should  be  if  this  silly  joke, 
originating  in  the  midst  of  beef,  pork,  pickle,  muddle  and  hoop- 
poles  nationally  become  a  cognomen."  It  did,  and  if  the  story  is 
authentic  there  are  some  who  think  Wilson  deserves  a  place  in  our 
archives  along  with  Betsy  Ross  and  others  who  have  given  our 
country  a  symbol.  However,  traditionally  the  story  is  an  interest- 
ing one. 
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MORE  MILK,  BUTTER  AND  COWS 

Figures  recently  issued  by  the  National  Dairy  Council  show  the 
tremendous  potentialities  for  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry. 

If  milk  consumption  increased  to  an  average  of  four  quarts  a  day 
for  a  family  of  five — the  consumption  advocated  by  dietetic  author- 
ities— 65,000,000,000  more  pounds  of  milk  would  have  to  be  pro- 
duced annually.  This  in  turn  would  require  an  incresase  of  15,000,- 
000  head  of  dairy  cattle. 

Other  health  authorities  say  there  should  be  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  butter  consumption.  Should  that  occur,  24,000,000,000  more 
pounds  of  milk  would  be  needed,  the  product  of  5,000,000  cows. 

The  dairy  cooperatives  are  working  continually  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  wise  and  adequate  use  of  milk  products.  That  work 
is  gradually  producing  results — and  it  is  directly  in  the  interest  of 
both  consumer  and  producer.  — J.  A.  R. 


A  FAIR  PRTCE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

The  principal  interest  of  agriculture  is  a  fair  price  for  its  produtcs 
— plus  a  stable  market  in  which  demand  is  closely  attuned  to  sup- 
ply. The  farmer  wants  to  know  when  he  raises  a  crop  that  he  can 
find  a  buyer  for  it — and  that  the  price  paid  will  leave  him  some- 
thing above  the  bare  cost  of  production. 

The  successful  farm  cooperatives  of  the  country  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  that  ideal.  It  is  true  that  during  de- 
pression markets  shrank,  and  that  prices  paid  were  sometimes  un- 
der production  costs.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  experts  that 
conditions  would  have  been  much  worse  had  the  co-ops  not  existed. 

The  cooperatives,  through  organized  business  methods,  are  now 
obtaining  fairer  prices  for  the.  farmer.  They  are  bringing  stabili- 
ty out  of  the  marketing  chaos.  They  are  showing  their  members 
how  to  produce  better  and  larger  crops  on  small  acreages,  and  at  a 
lower  cost.  They  are  the  strongest  possible  influence  for  better- 
ment of  the  farmer's  economic  and  social  condition. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  Sunshine  Song 
"Would   you  make   some  sadden- 
ed  heart 
Just  a  little  lighter? 
Would  you  make  some  burdened 
life 
Just  a  little  lighter? 
Drop  a  word  of  hope  and  cheer; 

Set  the  echoes  ringing 
With  your  notes  of  love  and  joy, 
As  you  go  a — singing." 
— o — 
In  this  world  all  things  must  have 
an  end — except  taxes. 

When  a  plumber  dreams  the 
chances  are  that  they  are  pipe 
dreams. 

To  make  our  laws  and  currency 
measures  more  stable  is  to  put  into 
them  more  horse  sense. 

— o — 

Some  people  are  never  weary  of 
well-doing.  Other  venturesomle  peo- 
ple are  well  done. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  short 
summer,  borrow  some  money  to  be 
due  in  the  fall. 

All  a  man's  sins  may  be  forgotten, 
and  never  again  mentioned — until  he 
runs  for  office. 

— o — 

A    well    regulated    husband    is    one 
who  can't    pass   a   mail    box  without 
feeling  in  his  pockets. 
— o — 

A  nickel  cigar  is  all  right,  if  it 
did  not  take  a  dime's  worth  of 
matches  to  keep  it  lit. 


Many   of  the   present  day  political 
orators    gas    their    audiences    instead 
of  electrifying  them. 
■ — o — 
Polygamy  has  no  chance  to     thrive 
in   this   country.     Six   or  more   wives 
cannot  get  into  a  modern  kitchenette. 
— Gi- 
lt is  in  order  for  every  one  to  cheer 
up.     If   each   one   of  us  were  to   get 
all  we   deserve,  we  would  not  be  as 
happy  as  we  sometimes  are. 
— o — 
A  whole  lot  of  people  plant  gardens 
and  expect  nature  to  keep  the  weeds 
out.     Weeds    are    like     bad    habits — 
they  just  grow  without  being  planted. 

If  your  wife  laughs  at  your  jokes 
you  may  be  sure  you  have  some  good 
ones — or  else,  you  have  got  a  mighty 
good  wife.  I  learned  this  from  ex- 
perience. 

— o — 

The  information  is  given  out  that 
motorcars  to  match  one's  clothes  are 
the  latest  fad.  However,  they  are 
not  mjaking  any  cars  to  match  crash 
suits,  as  we  already  have  the  cars  for 
that  purpose. 

Perverting  Main  Issues 
As  the  time  approaches  for  voting 
in  the  primary,  Various  candidates 
seem  to  have  deserted  the  issues  for 
the  upbuilding  of  North  Carolina, 
and  what  is  best  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  good  old  state,  and  gone 
into  a  discussion  of  the  personality 
of  those  contending  with  them  for  the 
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same  respective  offices.  I  never  did 
have  much  opinion  of  the  fellow  who 
tries  to  climb  into  some  place  by  run- 
ning some  one  else  down.  It  shows 
his  caliber.  He  would  please  all,  and 
himself,  too,  undertakes  what  he  can- 
not do.  I  wonder  if  those  who  are 
assailing  their  compatriots,  of  the 
same  party,  are  aware  that  they  are 
putting  bludgeons  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposition  party,  in  the  campaign 
proper,  to  beat  their  own  heads,  and 
furnishing  amunition  to  the  opponent 
of  the  one  selected  to  foil  his  purposes 
in  the  general  election.  It  is  time  to 
stop  personalities,  and  discuss  what 
Democracy  means  to  North  Carolina, 
and  questions  that  will  give  the  peo- 
ple the  relief  they  desire. 

Learn  To  Say  "No/" 
Did   you   ever  think   what   gullible 
suckers  we  voters  are?  We  know  the 
stork  doesn't  bring  babies.     We  know 
the      magician    doesn't      really    pick 
money  out  of  the  air.     We  know  wat- 
er doesn't  run  up  hill.     But  we  never 
seem  to  learn  that  political  miagic  is 
no  different  from  stage  magic,  except 
the    price  of    admission  is    more.     A 
good  politician  can  make  us  think  he 
pick  money  out  of  the  air  just  like  a 
good  magician.     But  while  the  politi- 
cian holds  our  attention  by  promising 
to  give  us  something  for  nothing  but 
our   vote,  his    hand  is  in    our    pocket 
taking  out  our  money   (taxes)  to  pay 
for  his  "gifts."     Unless  we  learn  to 
say  "No"  to  the  tempting  "gifts"  of- 
fered us,  the  politician  magician  will 
promise    us  a   free  trip    to  the    moon 
with  a  golden  chariot  to  ride  in  when 
we  get  there,  but  by  the  time  we  ar- 
rive,    we  would     have     long     white 


whiskers  and  the  pawn  broker  would 
have  the  chariot  (and  probobly  our 
return  ticket)  for  the  tlax  lien  the 
political  magicians  gave  him  against 
us. 

— o — 
Wages  Of  War. 
It  is  observed  that  many  retailers 
are  already  accepting  I.  O.  U.'s  from 
veterans  who  will  receive  part  of  the 
$1,985,000,000     bonus     money     begin- 
ning June    15.     Much   of  this   money 
will,  of  course,  be  spent  for  luxuries. 
Some  of  it  will  go  to  pay  off  pressing 
obligations    or    to    meet    emergencies. 
But  most  fiting  of  all  would  be  the 
investment  of  this  huge  sum  of  mo- 
ney in  the  basic  essentials  that  under- 
ly  a  contented  and  healthy  people — 
home      and      comfort.     The     average 
veteran  will  receive  about  $575  as  a 
bonus.  The  wide  scramble  in  interest 
for  the  veteran  in  spending  his  bonus 
is  likely  to   result  in   callousness,  on 
the  part  of  the  ex-soldiers,  to  invest- 
ing   their    windfall    judiciously    and 
wisely.  But  the  Shylocks  and  leeches 
are  on  his  track  now,  with  all  of  their 
duplicity,    to    separate   him  from  his 
little  bonus  wad,  even  before  it  gets 
into  his  hands.     The   sad  part  about 
it  is,  many  will  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions,   and    soon    they  will    be  in  the 
same    condition  as    they  were    before 
this    relief   was    afforded    them,     and 
discontent  will  still  be  raging  in  their 
hearts,  and  happiness  will  have  tak- 
en  wings   and   flown   away,  and   the 
last    state    of    that    veteran    will  be 
worse  than  the  first. 
— o — 
•    The  Big  Question 
With    Italy's   proclamation   of    sov- 
ereignty over  Ethiopia,  the  last  inde- 
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pendent  kingdom  in  Africa  seems  to 
have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  history. 
It  long  ago  became  apparent  that  the 
Eurpean  powers  which  threatened 
haJy  with  strong  reprisals  if  she 
went  ahead  in  Ethiopia,  were  bluf- 
fing. The  big  question  is,  What  ef- 
fect will  this  have  on  the  League  of 
Nations?  The  League  wants  to  keep 
Italy  as  a  member  because  of  the 
German  problem — it  needs  the  help 
of  all  the  old  Allies  if  Hitler  is  to  be 


he'd  down.  And  Mussolini  isn't  at  all 
backward  about  slaying  he  will  quit 
the  League  cold  if  it  attempts  to  ham- 
per him  in  Ethiopia.  On  the  other 
hand,  League  prestige  is  going  to  suf- 
fer terrificaFy  if  it  accepts  the  status 
quo,  and  lets  a  big  power  swallow  a 
little  one.  Little  nations  are  the 
backbone  of  the  League — but  they 
won't  be  enthusiastic  for  it  under 
these  circumstances. 


A  sensual  and  intemperate  youth  hands  over  a  worn-out 
body  to  old  age. — Cicero. 


SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CABARRUS  COUNTY 

(Contributed) 


About  two  hundred  years  ago 
Cabarrus  County  was  a  wild,  fertile 
region.  We  know  that  Indians  lived 
here  because  of  the  many  arrow 
heads  and  tomahawks  that  have  been 
found  in  the  fertile  fields,  as  well  as 
Indian  relics.  Diggers  on  J.  W. 
Cannon's  farm  in  1891  found  pieces 
of  Indian  pottery. 

There  is  a  grave  of  a  Mrs.  Clark 
in  the  old  Harris  Cemetery,  whose 
tombstone  says  that  she  was  scalped 
by  the  Indians.  The  first  settlers 
were  a  most  excellent  class  of  people 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county  was 
settled  by  the  Germans  and  the  west- 
ern side  the  Scotch  Irish.  These 
settlers  were  sturdy  and  substantial. 
The  Germans  spoke  the  language  of 
their  forefathers,  and  today  we  hear 


many  of  the  German  expressions. 

Cabarrus  County  was  cut  off  from 
Mecklenburg    by    a    legislative  act  in 
l?y2,    and    was    organized    for    func- 
tioning  as   a   unit   of  government   in 
1795.     The    cause    for    the    race    for 
division  of  the  county  was  that  in  the 
militia     the     Scotch-Irish     companies 
would  jeer  the  Germans  in  their  pro. 
nouneiation    in  giving  common  words 
a?  "wight     weel"     for     right     wheel. 
These  jeers  irritated  them  very  much. 
Cabarrus    County   was   founded   on 
the  year  1792,  from  a  part  of  Meek 
h  nburg    County.     It    was    named    in 
honor  of   Stephen   Cabarrus,  member 
of    Chowan    County    and     speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  cast  th)e 
deciding   vote    in    favor    of    its    crea- 
tion. 
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In  the  founding  of  Concord  the 
people  had  a  disagreement,  some 
wanted  it  near  what  is  now  Cook's 
Crossing;  others  wanted  it  to  catch 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  county. 
Firially  they  came  to  an  agreement 
that  they  would  have  it  on  midway 
ground  and  call  it  Concord,  which 
means  harmony.  The  first  two 
streets  were  Main  and  Corban,  later 
changed  to  Union  and  Corbin.  A 
deed  dated  Feb.  17,  1796  was  filed 
and  twenty  six  acres  were  bought 
for  the  city  for  $62.30.  A  granite 
post  in  front  of  the  Standard  Filling 
Station  opposite  St.  James  Church 
which  was  the  miarker  of  the  square. 

The  first  Courthouse  was  built  in 
1796  at  the  crossing  of  Union  and 
Ccrbin.  It  was  fifteen  feet  high  and 
thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long. 
It  was  a  frame  building  on  pillars 
three  feet  high,  a  hip  roof  covered 
with  shingles,  small  windows  two  on 
each  side.  This  house  was  used  until 
1826  when  a  larger  one  was  built. 
This  building  was  enlarged  in  1872 
and  destroyed  by  fire  three  years 
later.     The  insurance  was  $3,000. 

In  1875  the  County  bought  a  lot  on 
Union  Street  and  built  the  present 
court  house.  The  Independent  Pi«ess 
was  probably,  the  first  newspaper 
ever  published  in  Concord,  it  was 
edited  and  published  by  J.  O.  H. 
Nuttall. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
Know  the  first  newspaper  ever  pub- 
lished in  Cabarrus  County  included 
the  Concord  Mercury.  The  Concord 
Sun.  The  Concord  Register,  The 
Vestibule,  The  Daily  Standard,  The 
Concord  Standard  (semi- weekly), 
The  Concord  Daily  Tribune  and  The. 


Herald-Observer  are  the  newspapers 
now  published  in  Concord. 

St.  Johns  Evangelical  Church  is 
about  the  oldest  church  in  the  county. 
The  exact  date  of  the  organization  is 
not  known.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  settled  about  1750  by  Germans 
from  penna.  Their  first  pastor  came 
here  from  Germany  in  1772.  The 
oldest  house  in  Concord  now  standing 
was  the  house  of  V.  C.  Barringer  now 
the  house  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Houston.  The 
first  cotton  mill  was  organized  in  Ca- 
barrus County  on  Feb.  16,  1839.  The 
site  was  selected  where  the  Looke 
Cotton  Mill  now  stands. 

Our  First  Schools 
The  following  information  was 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Kate  Raiford,  and 
given  entirely  through  contacts  with 
the  older  residents  of  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty. Data  used  is  as  near  correct  as 
memory  would  allow. 

The  first  known  school  in  Cabarrus 
County  was  in  the  St.  John's  neigh- 
borhood. Started  in  1829,  it  had  a 
Mr.  Patterson  for  principal.  In  1851 
a  free  school  was  opened  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  near  the  Fisher  property. 
This  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ergon,  and  had  no  superintendent, 
other  than  a  hickory  stick.  One  old 
resident  said  she  received  two  whip- 
pings every  day  as  a  matter  of  course. 
North  Carolina  College  was  opened 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1853,  and  had 
Pres.  Geerheardt  as  its  head.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  ladies  in 
the  community  took  up  carpets  from 
the  floors,  and  made  them  into  blank- 
ets to  be  used  by  the  soldiers.  Some 
of  these  blankets  were  returned  to 
the  college  at  the  end  of  the  war.  One, 
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at  leiast,  was  made  into  a  rug  later 
on,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation and  owned  by  a  Concord  lady. 

From  1855  to  1860  a  subscription 
scbool  was  carried  on  with  Mr.  Fau- 
cette  as  teacher.  This  was  on  Spring 
street,  behind  the  prtesent  site  of  the 
R.  A.  Brown  home.  A  resident  says 
lunches  were  carried  in  buckets  and 
baskets. 

Miss  Sally  Robinson  taught  a  pri- 
vate school  near  Poplar  Tent  which 
opened  in  1869. 

From  1872  to  1874  a  subscription 
school  was  held  in  an  old  gin  house 
on  Church  Street,  where  the  home  of 
Eugene  Morgan  now  stands.  This 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Will  Wilson. 

A  subscription  school  opened  in 
1876,  taught  by  Miss  M\aggie  Bessant. 
This  was  located  on  Church  St.  di- 
rectly in  back  of  the  Central  Mtth. 
Church.  It  was  a  two  room  frame 
house,  one  room  being  used  for  music 
and  th£  other  for  academic  studies. 
From  this  building  Miss  Bessant's 
school  moved  to  a  small  cottage  on 
Union  St.  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Harris  and  Pemberton  home.  Miss 
Molly  Fetter  also  taught  at  this  lat- 
ter school. 

In  1879  Miss  Byrd  taught  a  sub- 
scription school  in  the  old  Lutheran 
Church  where  Corbin  School  now 
stands.  Tuition  wias  $1.50  or  $2.50 
according  to  advancement.  Mr.  D. 
R.  Hoover  and  Charles  McDonald 
were  two  of  the  trustees.  The  deed 
was  made  to  them  as  trustees,  and 
later  the  property  was  transferred  to 
the  present  school  board. 

About  this  time  Concord  Academy 
was  started  where  Coltrane  Grammar 


now  is.  This  was  taught  by  Miss 
Bessant  and  Miss  Fetzor  and  Mrs. 
Fry,  as  music  teacher.  This  proper- 
ty was  sold  in  1891  to  be  used  as  a 
gi^aded  school. 

In  1885  the  Virginia  Dare  private 
school  was  opened.  This  was  on 
Church  Street  where  Gene  Robbins 
home  now  stands.  The  school  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  Margret  Vance  and 
Mrs.  Day  Ervin.  This  school  later 
moved  to  North  Union  Street  the 
residence  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Daisy  Lenfaa  Dick. 

The   First   Tax-Supported    Schools 

On  May  18,  1891  the  Graded  School 
Board  met  at  the  Town  Hall  at  four 
o'clock,  on  motion  of  J.  M.  Odell  sec- 
oned  by  J.  A.  Cline  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  a  temporary  organi- 
zation be  formed  by  making  H.  S. 
Puryer  chairman  and  W.  J.  Swink 
secretary.  On  motion  of  D.  A.  Sat- 
terfield  seconded  by  J.  M.  Odell  and 
unanimously  carried  thlat  the  tempor- 
ary organization  be  made  permanent. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  board  that  the 
Town  Commissioners  be  requested  as 
soon  as  practiqable  to  issue  the  full 
amount  of  bonds  provided  for  in  the 
act  establishing  a  Graded  School  in 
Concord,  to  suit  the  sum  of  $3500.00. 
Members  of  the  board,  J.  M.  Odell, 
Prcs.  John  A.  Chino,  vice-president, 
H.  S.  Puryear,  and  W.  J.  Swink, 
secretary.  The  board  met  at  the 
Concord  Adademy  on  Sep.  14,  1891, 
and  a  proposition  was  subsituted  by 
the  Stock-holders  of  the  Female  Acad- 
emy offering  to  sell  that  property  for 
$4500.00.  On  Sep.  21,  1891  the  School 
Board    decided   by   a   unanimous   vote 
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that  they  would  establish  a  Graded 
School  and  that  it  would  be  opened 
November  2,  1891  (a  committae  was 
oppointed  to  correspond  with  teach- 
ers.) Oct.  20,  1891  the  board  held  a 
meeting  and  unanimously  elected  Mr. 
B.  P.  Mangum  sup.  for  six  months  at 
$100  per  month.  The  following 
teachers  were  elected  also:  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Cole,  Miss  Millie  Fetzer,  Miss 
Eunice  Collins  of  Ashville,  Miss  Lucy 
Richard,  Miss  Maggie  N0al  and  Mr. 
N.  W.  Ball.  The  salary  of  the  lady 
teachers  should  be  $35.00  per  month, 
The  board  requested  Prof.  Mangum 
to  offer  Mr.  M.  W.  Ball  $50.00  per 
month. 

There  were  six  grades.  School  was 
held  from  9A.M.  to  4P.M.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  books  for  the 
first  grade.  Mourve  New  Primer, 
Holmes  New  First  Reader,  drawing 
slate,  pencil  and  sponge.  The  pupils 
now  residents  of  Concord,  payed  $1.25 


per  month  for  grades,  one,  two,  and 
three  and  $2.00  for  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the 
superintendents : 

Rev.  James  H.  Thornwell  January 
8,  1881  to  November  7,  1881.  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Smith,  November  7,  1881 
to  December  1885.  Prof.  H.  T.  J. 
Ludwig,  December  1885  to  December 
1886  Mr.  James  P.  Cook,  December 
1886  to  June  30,  1895.  H.  T.  J.  Lud- 
wig, June  1895  to  April  1899.  W.  M. 
Morris,  April  1899  to  August  16, 
1900.  M.  B.  Stickley  August  16,  1900 
to  May  1901.  Jay  D:  Lentz,  May 
1901  to  July  1901.  Charles  E.  Boger 
July  1901  to  November  15,  1913.  D. 
S.  Lippard,  November  15,  1913  to 
August,  8,  19i7.  W.  W.  Morris,  Au- 
gust 8,  1917  to  July  1,  1927.  J.  B. 
Robertson,  August  1,  1917  to  July  1, 
1927.  S.  G.  Hawfield,  elected  July 
1927. 


THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS 

Life  will  not  do  a  man's  work  for  him,  but  it  places  tools 
and  materials  right  at  his  hand,  and  keeps  him  well  supplied 
with  both.  Life  is  constantly  bringing  opportunities  to  each 
of  us,  and  it  remains  for  each  of  us  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
or  to  let  them  pass  by  unheeded.  Thoughts,  things,  people, 
ideas,  opportunities,  chances  and  other  things  which  we  at- 
tract, are  passing  before  us  all  the  time.  It  takes  courage  to 
grasp  them.  The  successful  man  is  he  who  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chances  which  other  men  fail  to  see.  He  has 
"confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to  beat  into  shape  the 
crude  material  at  his  command.  And  so  he  never  feels  that 
there  are  no  more  chances  in  the  world  for  him,  or  that  all  the 
good  things  have  been  passed  around.  He  knows  there  are  plen- 
ty more  good  things  where  the  others  came  from  and  he  sim- 
ply keeps  his  eyes  open,  and  after  a  while  something  comes 
along  and  he  reaches  out  and  takes  it. — Square  and  Compas. 
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JAMESTOWN  DAY 

(Selected) 


Since  the  days  when  the  "Indian 
was  as  fast  killing  without  as  the  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  within.  James- 
town has  undergone,  perhaps,  more 
changes,  both  socially,  historically, 
and  in  physical  appearance,  than  any 
other  of  our  national  shrines.  The 
annual  services  in  the  historic  church 
there  May  13,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  of  Williams- 
burg, recalls  these  transitions. 

First  there  was  the  primitive  log 
fort  which  changed  to  the  active 
capital  of  the  expanding  Virginia 
colony  for  nearly  a  century;  then  the 
several  burnings  of  the  "Towne;"  its 
deseration  by  the  removal  of  the  cap- 
ital to  Williamsburg;  the  passage  of 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers;  the  Con- 
federate fort;  the  continued  encroach- 
ment of  the  river,  first  known  as  the 
Powhatan,  and  now  the  James,  until 
high  tides  came  within  20  feet  of  the 
church  tower,  and  something  like  20 
acres,  with  we  know  not  what  historic 
relics,  had  been  consumed  by  the  wa- 
ters, are  all  recounted. 

Later  came  the  rescue  of  the  re- 
mains from  further  destruction 
through  the  efforts  of  those  pioneer 
organizers  of  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities 
the  building  of  the  sea-wall  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  answer 
tc  the  pleas  of  this  association;  the 
erection  of  the  national  monument; 
the  placing  of  other  suitable  and 
lovely  monuments;  the  care  of  the 
church  tower  and  the  graves;  the  un- 
covering of  ancient  foundations. 


Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  said  in  his  "The 
Cradle  of  the  Republic,"  "Among  the 
objects  which  attracted  attention  in 
1807  (at  Jamestown),  during  the 
jubilee  of  that  year,  was  a  young  syc- 
amore tree,  whose  trunk  had  become 
fastened  between  the  massive  tomb- 
stones of  Dr.  James  Blair  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Blair,  and  tended  inces- 
santly to  propel  them  from  their  cen- 
tres. The  sycamore,  now  grown  into 
a  large  tree,  shattered  both  tomb- 
stones, and  carried  some  10  feet  from 
the.  ground  a  fragment  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Mrs.  Blair,  imbedded  partial- 
ly in  its  trunk.  When  in  1895  the 
tombstones  in  the  church  yard  were 
temporarily  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  the  yard,  this  piece  of 
marble  was  unfortunately  released 
from  the  embrace  of  the  tree,  which 
has  since  proceeded  to  close  the  cav- 
ity." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Blair 
was  the  founder  of  William  and  Mary 
College.  The  old  sycamore,  still 
wedged  between  the  two  Blair  tomb- 
stones, divides  them,  as  rumor  says 
the  two  were  divided  by  their  temp- 
eraments in  life. 

Again  we  read  from  Dr.  Tyler — 
"On  October  27,  1856,  Jamestown 
was  visited  by  Bishop  William  Meade, 
the  Rev.  Silas  Totten  of  William  and 
Mary,  Mr.  Richard  Randolph  (called 
the  Antiquarian),  and  Colonel  Good- 
rich Durfey,  a  former  proprietor  of 
the  place.  The  foundations  of  the 
church  were  then  marked  by  bricks, 
which,    in    part,      still    remain."     Dr. 
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Tyler  then  discusses  the  measurements 
of  those  foundations  and  of  the  tower 
and  describes  the  various  walls 
around  the  graveyards  of  the  differ- 
ent periods. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
have  only  seen  Jamestown  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  beautiful  preservation, 
or  recall  it  also  from  that  somewhat 
earlier  period  when  the  "Pocahontas" 
carried  its  annual  boatload  of  eager 
children  and  adults  down  the  James 
to  tie  up  at  the  old  Jamestown  wharf 
for  the  celebration  of  May  13 — it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  "pic- 
ture of  desolation"  that  is  described 
by  Mrs.  Parke  C.  Bagby,  chairman  of 
the  Jamestown  Committee  of  the  A. 
P.  V.  A.,  and  Miss  Mary  Jeffery  Gait, 
when  they  visited  it  in  April,  1894, 
with  the  purpose  of  beginning  some 
work  of  a  preservative  character,  and 
some  excavations.  "It  seemed,"  they 
said,  "a  wilderness  of  poor  deserted 
farm  land." 

This  early  report  of  the  Jamestown 
committee,  which  covers  a  period  from 
1894  to  1901,  contains  such  interest- 
ing comments  as  the  following — "The 
necessity  of  being  present  during  the 
stay  of  large  excursions  and  picnics 
in  order  to  protect  our  antiquities 
from  relic  hunters  among  them";  and 
"Some  of  the  little  mending  of  the 
tower  I  did  with  my  own  hands;"  "All 
the  time  we  had  to  consider  expense;'' 
"The  latter  (tombstone)  was  crack- 
ed in  a  thousand  places  and  had  to  be 
moved  in  the  most  skillful  manner." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  inter- 
esting comments  from  these  early 
reports  are  those  of  Miss  Mary  Jef- 
fery Gait  when  she  says:  "I  began 
from  the  first  to     study  the  covered 


ruins  of  the  church  and  gradually 
outlined  them  slightly.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  foundation  (top 
foundation)  is  th|at  of  the  church 
built  1639  and  rebuilt  after  Bacon's 
Rebellion.  In  the  year  1897  I  dug 
with  my  own  hands  quite  deep  inside 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
and  discovered  the  little  inner 
wall  composed  of  large  bricks 
and  cobble  stones.  This  must  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  Argali 
Church,  built  in  1617,  or  of  the  earl- 
ier one  repaired  by  Lord  De  La  Warre 
in  which  our  beloved  Pocahontas  was 
married.  The  deep  graves  under  the 
chancel  and  pastern  wall  may  have 
been  graves  in  the  Argali  Church 
They  may  have  been  graves  in  the  De 
La  Warre  Church." 

After  describing  in  some  detail  the 
investigation  of  some  of  the  graves 
in  the  churchyard,  Miss  Gait  contin- 
ues her  description  of  those  within 
the  church — 

"The  floor  of  the  church  was  of 
brick  and  underneath  filled  with 
graves,,  many  of  them  containing  re- 
mains of  four  skeletons,  showing  four 
different  interments.  The  lowest, 
deep  in  the  virgin  soiL  almost  crumb- 
ling to  dust,  was  the  best  preserved. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  coffin 
decoration  in  these  very  early  graves. 
June  25,  inside  the  church,  we  opened 
a  grave  containing  two  skeletons.  In 
the  first  or  lower  one  we  found  an 
Indian  was  as  fast  killing  without  as 
this  tragic  evidence  that  indeed  "the 
Indian  was  as  fast  killing  without  as 
the  famine  and  pestilence  within," 
that  we  return  to  Jamestown  of  to- 
day. 

Thousands   of  tourists  from   every 
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corner  of  the  globe,  and  from  the 
yachts  which  tie  up  at  the  dock,  or 
the  school  busses,  come  reverently 
each  year  to  see  the  evidences  of  our 
early  struggle  and  conquest,  the  birth- 
place of  America.  However,  it  is  par- 


ticularly en   May   13   that  Virginians 
go  to  Jamestown  to  share  in  the  an- 


nual ercei 


there  in  the  Memorial 


Church,  commemorative  of  the  arrival 
of  the  colonists  in  1607. 


No  one  can  give  a  good  reason  for  making  a  disagreeable  re- 
mark about  another. — Exchange. 


THE  BIRDS  NEVER  WEEP 

By  Alvin  M.  Peterson— In  Young  Folks 

True,    the    birds    never    weep,    but  eats   three   or   four  bites,  then   stops 

that  is  far  from  saying  that  they  do  and   looks   darefully   in   all   directions 

not  have  many  reasons  for  weeping.  before  resuming  its  meal.     A  sudden 

They  are  continually  exposed  to  ene-  movement,  or  a  loud  noise,  causes  it  to 

mies  and   dangers;   their  nests   often  dash    t0  the    nearest    tree,    where    it 

are  robbed  and  destroyed;   and  their  makes  sure  no  danger  is  threatening 

young    only    to0    often    meet    violent  before    returning    to    the    tray.     All 


deaths.     Tragedies    are    of    daily    oc 
currence  in  birdland. 

The  next  time  you  have  a  chance  to 
observe  some  bird  at  close  range 
notice  whether  it  is  wide-awake  and 


day  long,  no  matter  where  it  may  be, 
this  little  bird  is  constantly  on  its 
guard. 

Or,  notice   the   chickadee,  which   is 
quicker    and    probably    more   nervous 


alert,   or   sluggish    and   unmindful    of  than    the    nuthatch.  '  Its    whole   life, 

what  is  going  on  about  it.     About  as  except  at   night   perhaps,  when  it   is 

good    a    way    of   getting    near    living  well  hidden  in  a  snug  roosting  place, 

wild  birds   as  any  is  to  have   a  bird  ,,  made  up  of  a  series  of  jerks      It 

bath  or  food  tray.  If  the  bath  or  tray,  hurriedly  eats  a  piece  of  food,  looks 

is  placed  near  a     window     you     can  this  way  and  that,   snatches  another 

study   the   characters   and    habits    of  bite,  and  then  looks,  waits  and  listen 

birds   at   arms'   length,   and  you   can  again. 

watch  them  without  being  seen.  Why  are  birds  so  timid,  wide-awake 
As  I  write,  our  food  tray,  which  is  and  quick  to  discover  enemies  and 
just  outside  an  east  window,  is  in  dangers1'  Because  birds  have  always 
plain  sight.  A  white-breasted  nut-  been  surrounded  by  enemies  and  dan- 
hatch  is  on  the  tray,  feeding  on  crumb-  gers,  and  because  those  that  have 
led  beef  suet  and  rolled  oats.     It  first  been  wide-awake  and  alert  have  sur- 
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vived,  while  the  others  have  perished. 
This  has  been  a  weeding  out  process, 
and  it  has  given  us  a  race  of  birds 
that  practices  "safety  first"  every 
minte  of  every  day. 

Yes,  birds  have  many  enemies. 
They  are  preyed  upon  by  foxes, 
skunks,  weasels,  rats,  squirrels,  cats 
and  niany  other  animals.  However, 
animals  are  handicapped  when  it 
comes  to  catching  adult  birds  by  day, 
because  the  birds  can  fly  while  they 
cannot.  Birds  that  are  on  their  guard 
at  once  take  to  their  wings  and  have 
no  trouble  escaping  predatory  ani- 
mals. At  night  the  proposition  is 
different,  especially  for  the  species 
that  nest  on  the  ground  and  other  ac- 
cessible places.  And,  of  course,  the 
nests  of  ground-nesting  birds,  their 
eggs  and  young,  are  always  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  hungry  animals. 

Birds  of  prey  kill  and  devour  many 
small  wild  birds  each  year.  They 
prove  formidable  enemies  because 
they  can  fly  as  well  as  their  little  vic- 
tims. The  goshawk,  Cooper  hawk, 
sharp-shinned  hawk  and  great  horned 
owl  destroy  many  small  birds  each 
year.  These  four  species  of  hawks  and 
owls  are  our  most  destructive  birds  of 
prey.  Most  of  our  other  hawks  and 
owls  are  useful,  because  they  destory 
countless  insects  and  large  numbers 
of  rats  and  mice.  However,  even 
our  most  useful  hawks  and  owls  take 
birds  and  their  eggs  and  young  at 
times,  especially  when  hard  pressed 
for  food  for  themselves  and  their 
nestlings. 

Many  birds  are  killed  by  human  be- 
ings each  year.  Game  birds  are  kill- 
ed for  food  and  sport;  woodpeckers, 


blue  jays  and  blackbirds  are  shot  by 
men  and  boys  who  wish  to  improve 
their  marksmanship;  while  others 
are  detroyed  because  they  are  con- 
sidered harmful  in  one  way  or  anoth- 
er. Hawks,  owls,  crows,  blue  jays, 
kingfishers,  herons  and  some  other 
birds  are  killed  because  they  are  con- 
sidered destructive;  they  are  accused 
of  taking  poultry,  robbing  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  injuring  crops  in  vari- 
ous ways,  destroying  fish  ,and  ani- 
mals, and  doing  other  damage.  Boys 
only  too  often  are  the  enemies  of 
birds.  In  fact,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pear- 
son of  the  Audubon  Societies  declares 
very  emphatically  that  the  "sling- 
shot boy"  is  one  of  the  three  worst 
enemies  we  have  turned  loose  upon 
our  native  wild  birds. 

Birds  not  only  are  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  many  enemies,  but  they 
are  continually  exposed  to  dangers  of 
other  kinds.  Small  wonder  they  are 
always  wide-awake  and  forever  on 
the  lookout  for  enemies  and  dangers 
and  that  tragedies  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  birdland.  Many  of  them 
lose  their  lives  by  accident;  they  are 
killed  by  automobiles,  farm  machin- 
ery, and  forest  fires;  they  fly  against 
wires,  become  entangled  in  nesting 
materials,  and  perish  during  severe 
storms.  Many  night  flyers  fly  against 
lighthouses,  buildings  and  wires  when 
migrating;  others  are  caught  in  bad 
storms;  and  still  others  become  ex- 
hausted while  flying  over  large  bodies 
of  water  ^and  are  swallowed  by  the 
waves.  Many  winter  birds  perish 
from  starvation  during  severe  winters 
and  blizzards  unless  /fed  by  kind- 
hearted  human ,  beings. 
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In  spite  of  many  enemies  and 
dangers — wild  animals,  human  be- 
ings, other  birds,  accidents,  storms 
and  floods — adult  birds  have  a  com- 
paratively easy  time  of  it.  It  is-  their 
nests,  eggs  and  young  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  enemies  and  dangers 
and  which  suffer  the  most. 

All  birds  try  their  best  to  conceal 
their   nests,  and  they   build   them   in 
what  they  believe  to  be  safe  places. 
Some     hide     theirs     in     deep     grass; 
others  conceal  theirs  in  bushes,  brush 
piles,  and  the  tops  of  trees;  and  still 
others  nest  about  our  homes.     Small 
birds    are    practically    helpless    when 
enemies   and    dangers    threaten   their 
nests  and  young,  but  larger  birds  do 
their   best  to   repel   enemies,   scream- 
ing, darting   and   striking  with  their 
beaks  and  claws.     The  young  of  some 
birds   run  about  as  soon   as  they  are 
hatched,  but  though  they  are  able  to 
run    surprisingly    fast    their    parents 
depend    mainly   upon    concealment   to 
save     them  when     danger  threatens. 
The  ruffed  grouse  and  Bobwhite,  for 
example,     warn   their  young     of   ap- 
proaching danger  by  means  of  alarm 
notes,  which  clause  them  to  dash  be- 
neath   leaves,    brush,    tufts    of    weeds 
and  grass,  bushes   and      logs.     There 
they  lie  flat  and   still   until  informed 
by  other  notes  that  the  enemy  or  dan- 
ger has  passed  and  that  it  is  safe  for 
them  to  leave  their  hiding  places. 

John  Burroughs,,  the  noted  natura- 
list, writes  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
nests  he  observed  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1881  were  ill-fated 
for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
author  has  read  statements  made  by 
other  writers  to  the  effect  that  those 


they   find   and   observe   often   fare   as 
badiy. 

The    author    once    kept    a    careful 
record  of  nearly  three  hundred  nests 
of    about    forty    species    of    birds    he 
observed  over  a  perid  of  four  years. 
He  indicated  on  the  record  when  the 
nests    were    built    or    discovered,    the 
condition     in  which  he     found  them 
day  by  day,   and  whether  they  were 
successes     or     failures.     He     visited 
many     of  the  nests  daily,     from  the 
time  they  were  built  until  they  were 
deserted,     destroyed,     or  the     young 
birds  left  them  of  their  own  accord. 
The   record   showed  that   over   thirty 
per  cent  of  the  nests  were  ill-fated. 
In  other   words,  ninety   of  the  three 
hundred     nest  were     either  deserted, 
robbed,    destroyed,    or    a    failure    for 
some     other     reason.     Can     you     im- 
agine what  life  would  be  like  for  us 
if  thirty  per  cent,  or  three-tenths,  of 
our  homes  were  destroyed  each  year? 
Yet  that,  or  worse,  is  the  state  of  af- 
fairs   in   birdland.     Still,    in    spite   of 
many    tragedies,    many    enemies    and 
many  hardships,  the  birds   about   us 
usually  are  happy  and  contented  and 
doing  much  to  serve  us  and  make  life 
more  pleasant. 

The  author's  observations  showed 
that  large  birds — the  crow,  hawks, 
blue  jay,  brown  thrasher  and  flicker 
— fare  better  than  small  birds;  that 
birds  that  nest  in  trees,  bushes  and 
other  places  up  from  the  ground  fare 
better  than  those  that  on  the  ground; 
and  that  birds  that  nest  in  swamps 
and  marshes  usually  are  quite  suc- 
cessful in  their  nesting  ventures. 
The  catbird,  red-winged  blackbird, 
grackle,  kingbird   and  morning   dove. 
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in  addition  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned, fare  better  than  lark  spar- 
rows, vesper  sparrows,  and  worblers. 
Birds  that  nest  in  holes  in  trees, 
.stubs  and  posts,  such  as  woodpeckers, 
the  tree  swallow,  crested  flycatcher, 
house  wren  and  bluebird,  whose  eggs 
and  young  are  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  fare  better  than  many  other 
birds.  So,  too,  do  birds  that  nest 
about  our  homes,  like  the  robin  and 
phoebe,  the  barn  swallow  and  purple 
martin.  The  size  of  the  bird,  the 
location  of  the  nest,  the  character  of 
the  bird,  the  pjarticular  locality  and 
other  things  have  a  bearing  on  the 
fate  of  the  nests  of  birds. 

The  writer  found  that  one-tenth  of 
the  nests  of  catbirds,  red-winged 
blackbirds  and  woodpeckers  he  ob- 
served were  lost,  while  six-tenths  of 
those  of  vesper,  lark  and  song  spar- 
rows, sandpipers  and  Bobwhites  were 
ill-fated.  The  latter  birds  nest  on 
the  ground,  while  the  former  do  not. 
The  nests  of  four  birds  that  ordinarily 
do  not  nest  on  the  ground  were  found 
on  the  ground.  They  were  the  nests 
of  two  pairs  of  mourning  doves,  a 
pair  of  robins  and  a  pair  of  brown 
thrashers.     All  were  lost! 

Some  birds,  as  previously  noted, 
are  the  enemies  of  other  birds.  "The 
truth  is,  birds  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  birds,"  writes  Burroughs  in 
"Wake  Robin,"  "and  it  is  with  refer- 
ence to  this  fact  that  many  of  the 
smaller  species  build."  However, 
though  birds  are  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  birds,  that  does  not  justi- 
fy one  in  destroying  them  by  the 
wholesale.  The  goshawk,  Cooper  and 
sharp-shinned  hawks  prey  upon  other 


birds,  but  this  does  not  justify  one  in 
shooting  hawks  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  are  to  be  seen.  Even  our 
most  destructive  hawks  are  of  some 
service  to  us,  since  they  destroy  many 
insects  and  rodent  pestls.  Actually, 
we  only  have  two  common  destructive 
hawks,  the  Cooper  'and  sharp-shinned, 
as  the  goshawk  is  only  to  be  seen 
occasionally  in  winter.  These  hawks 
may  be  known  by  their  bluish  plu- 
mage, long  tails  and  darting  flight, 
the  latter  enabling  them  to  catch 
birds,  mice,  insects  and  other  prey 
with  comparative  ease.  Our  other 
common  hawks,  the  sparrow,  broad- 
winged,  marsh,  red-shouldered  and 
red-tailed  hawks,  iare  all  useful 
birds. 

But  how  is  a  person  to  know 
whether  a  given  hawk  is  useful  or 
just  the  reverse?  A  good  plan  for 
one  to  follow,  if  he  wishes  to  be  sure 
of  destroying  destructive  hawks  only, 
is  to  shoot  only  those  actually  caught 
doing  harm.  If  a  hawk  is  caught 
taking  poultry,  or  killing  song  birds, 
and  is  shot  while  so  doing  no  one  has 
much  cause  for  complaint.  Usually, 
however,  every  hawk  to  be  seen  is 
branded  as  a  hen  or  chicken  hawk 
and  treated  accordingly. 

The  shrike,  English  sparrow,  crow, 
blue  jay,  cowbird  and  a  few  other 
birds  are  responsible  for  tragedies  in 
birdland.  Shrikes  are  also  known  as 
"butcherbirds"  because  they  kill  in- 
sects, mice  and  small  birds  and  impale 
their  victims  on  thorns  or  otherwise 
store  them  for  future  use.  However, 
shrikes  destroy  many  English  spar- 
rows, mice  and  large  insects,  many 
of   which    are   pests,    and    so    are   of 
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service  to  us.     The  good  they  do  far 
exceeds  the  harm. 

English  sparrows  appropriate  bird 
boxes  intended  for  other  birds;  they 
destroy  some  garden  plants;  they  take 
some  grain  and  fruit;  and  they  are 
noisy  and  filthy:  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  hardy,  interesting  if  not  too 
numerous,  and  they  destroy  some  in- 
sects and  countless  weed  seeds.  They 
may  driven  off,,  or  their  numbers  re- 
duced, if  they  are  numerous  and  do 
much  damage,  otherwise  they  should 
not  be  molested. 

Crows  and  blue  jays  sometimes  take 
the  eggs  and   young  of   other  birds, 
and  crows  congregate  in  large  flocks 
and  take  newly  sprouted  corn  and  do 
some  other  damage.     Crows  and  jays 
are  the  enemies  of  other  birds  mainly 
when  nesting,  because  they  sometimes 
are  hard  pressed   for  a  food   supply 
for  their  young.     Their  maternal  in- 
tincts,  in  other  words,  arei  responsible 
for  much  of  the  harm  they  do  to  other 
birds,  a  fact  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked when  we  judge  them  harshly. 
Blue  jays  are  pretty,  hardy,  interest- 
ing and  shrewd,  and  they  have  many 
call   and   conversational   notes.     They 
are  worthy  of  painstaking  study  and 
as   a   rule   should  not  be   persecuted. 
While   crows   do    some    damage,   they 
also   are  of  service  to  us  because  of 
the  insects  they  destroy.     Only  where 
they  are  found  in  large  flocks  and  do 
much  harm  should  their  numbers  be 
reduced. 

The  cowbird  is  an  enemy  of  other 
birds  because  it  never  builds  a  nest 
of  its  own  but  lays  it  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds.  It  leaves  the  incuba- 
tion  of  its  eggs  and  the   care  of  its 


young  to  the  birds  imposed  upon.     It 
sometimes    removes    the    eggs    of   the 
rightful  owners  to  make  room  for  its 
own;  and  the     young     cowbirds     are 
greedy,  grow  napidly,  and  sometimes 
crowd    the    rightful    occupants    from 
their  nests.     Many  pretty  song  birds 
are  lost  each  year  because  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  cowbirds.  Some  birds  remove 
the  eggs  of  cowbirds  when  they  rind 
them    in    their    nests;    others    desert 
their  cradles     under     similar     condi- 
tions; while  the  yellow  warbler  often 
builbs  additions  to  its  nest,  burying 
the  eggs  of  the  shiftless  impostors  in 
the  lower  parts.     While  cowbirds   do 
considerable   harm,  they   also  aire   of 
service  to  us,  mainly  because  of  the 
insects  and  weed  seeds  they  destroy. 
A   good   way  to   lessen   the    damage 
done  by    cowbirds  is    to  remove    the 
eggs  of  these  birds  when  we  find  them 
in  the  cradles  of  other  birds. 

Tragedies  are  so  numerous  in  bird- 
land  that  we  should  not  add  to  them 
by  detsroying  a  single  bird  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  do  much  to  help  the 
birds  by  offering  them  water,  food, 
nesting  materials  and  nesting  boxes, 
and  we  can  protect  them  from  some 
enemies  and  some  dangers.  More- 
over, we  should  always  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart  and  should 
thoughtfully  consider  their  many 
problems  before  doing  anything  that 
might  cause  them  harm. 

No,  the  birds  never  weep.  In  spite 
of  many  dangers  and  enemies — birds 
of  prey  and  wild  animals,  winter 
storms  and  summer  floods,  forest 
fires  and  farm  machinery,  cares  and 
hardships — they  always  seem  bright- 
eyed,  happy  and  gay.     Though  their 
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nests  are  destroyed,  they  hopefully 
build  new  ones;  land  though  their 
young  are  killed,  they  solicitously  rear 
others.  All  spring  and  summer  long 
they  joyfully  sing,  flit  and  dart.  And 


they  salways  seem  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, as  if  they  found  the  world  a 
lovely  place  and  life  abundantly 
worth  while. 


MASCOT 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 


Midwestburg  was  mildly  proud  of 
Its  G.   A.  R.   Po?5t.     As  late   as  1910 
-the  Fourth  of  July  parade  was  headed 
t>y  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Civil 
War  veterans;  spry  enough  to  tramp 
stiffly  the  half  mile  from  Post  Head- 
quarters   above   the    Fire    House,    to 
the     reviewing     stand.     Rotogravure 
sections  of     several     big-city     news- 
papers had  used  photographs  of  the 
marching    twenty-eight.     These    pho- 
tos were  taken  head  on,  so  they  were 
focused  on  two  aged  men,  as  alike  as 
the  hackneyed  brace  of  peas,  heading 
the     procession.     Between     the     two 
strutted    \  aingloriously    a    big    gold- 
red  collie;  brushed  and  fluffed  to  per- 
fection  of   coat   and   with   a    tricolor 
ribbon   and   the    Pott's   official   badge 
dangling  from  his  collar. 

Back  in  1903,  a  seeker  for  press 
mention  had  given  the  Post  a  mascot; 
a  trim  registered  collie  pup;  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  memory-stiiring 
name  of  "Antietam." 

Caleb  and  Ehud  Home  assumed 
guardianship  of  the  mascot.  The 
brothers  led  the  wildly  frisking  v  appy 
home  to  the  half  portion  coUb.go 
wherein  they  had  been  born  a-i." 
where,  except  during  their  war  term, 
both  of  them  had  passed  the  ensuing 
sixty-seven  years. 


The  Home  twins  were  as  salient 
features  of  Midwestburg's  life  and 
local  color  as  was  the  lightning-stab- 
bed steeple  of  the  Second  Bkptist 
Church.  Between  the  twins  was  a 
strange  oneness,  bred  of  some  mystic 
birth-bond  quite  as  much  as  by  pro- 
pinquity. 

The  brothers  had  hit  on  a  fiscal 
plan  which  worked  out  well.  In 
turn,  a  month  at  a  time,  each  would 
assume  the  running  of  the  home,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  catering  and 
cooking,  and  every  other  detail.  They 
were  happy,  in  their  own  gruffly 
smug  way,  and  they  were  incredibly 
congenial. 

If  anything  could  have  capped 
their  routine  contentment  with  life 
ft  was  the  advent  of  their  canine 
ward.  They  shortened  Antietam's 
name  to  "Anti,"  and  they  made  fools 
of  themselves  over  him. 

He  seemed  to  look  on  the  two  old 
men  as  might  a  well-bred  child  upon 
doting  jand  loved  grandparents; 
humoring  them  tenderly,  shutting 
his  brain  to   their  absurdities. 

The  major  thrill  of  Anti's  life 
came,  yearly,  on  Independence  Day. 
Then,  groomed  to  lustrous  wonder  of 
(oat  and  adorned  with  ribbon  and 
bi^lge,  he    took     his     place    between 
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Ehud  and  Oaleb  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  bumpily  moving  squad  of  twenty- 
eight  Civil  War  veterans,  on  the 
half-mile  march  from  headquarters 
to  reviewing  stand  and  back. 

The   pompous  throb     of     fife     and 
drum,      the     plaudits     of     the     curb 
throngs,    and   snapping   of   firecrack- 
ers, the   indefinable   throb   of   motion 
behind  the  cheers     as     the     veterans 
stumped  along — these  things  went  to 
Anti's     head.     Struttingly,     swagger. 
ingly,  on  such  marches,  he  paced  be- 
tween the  twins,  vibrant  with  drunk- 
en   pride.     For    seven   successive    In- 
dependence Days  Anti  led  the  G.  A. 
R.  contingent,     one     of     his     ancient 
guardians  on  each  side  of  him. 
Then  came  the  smashup. 
And  like  so  many  smashups,  it  had 
itd    rise    in    a    crass    triviality.     But 
it  twisted  the  lives  of  the  twins  and 
of  their  dog. 

July  of  1910  was  Caleb's  month  to 
run  the  cottage  affairs.  On  the  wet 
morning  of  July  first,  Ehud  awoke 
with  a  searing  bite  of  sciatica.  All 
five  of  his  remaining  indigenous  teeth 
registered  a  raging  ache.  He  limped 
into  the  kitchen-dining-room,  in  a 
state  of  mind  and  body  which  bred  in 
him  all  the  lovable  friendliness  of  a 
sick  wildcat.  There  he  found  Caleb 
pottering  over  the  range,  droning  off 
key  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic."    Caleb  was  offensively  happy. 

Anti  trotted  foward  gaily  to  greet 
his  coguardian.  Ehud  shoved  the  dog 
aside  with  surly  gentleness.  Vaguely 
he  resented  Anti's  merry  spirit  at  a 
time  when  all  existence  was  an  ache- 
shot  horror.  He  loved  the  collie  too 
slavishly  to  resent  the  frolicking  wel- 
come.    Yet     something     or     someone 


must  pay  for  the  old  man's  rheuma- 
tic pains.  He  glowered  balefully  upon 
Caleb.  Unnoting,  Caleb  hailed  him: 
"Morning,  Ehud!  Sleep  good.  There's 
chipped  beef  for  breakfast." 

Then  Caleb  went  on  with  his  dron- 
ing. 

"He  has  stomped  upon  the  Vive. 
yard  where  the  Gropes  of  Wrath  is 
stored. 

"He  has...." 

"Tain't,     neither!"    shrilled     Ehud, 
grabbing  at  the  nearest  handle  to  his 
grievance  against  the  world  at  large. 
"And  if  you  got  to  sing  it  so  out  of 
tune,   get   the   words    right,    anyhow. 
Any  punkin  head  ought  to  be  able  to 
d0    that    much.     It's:    'He's    tromped 
upon    the    Vineyard.'     Tromped.  Not 
stomped.     If    you    couldn't    fight    no 
better'n    you    c'n    sing,    you'd    never 
have  got  thiat  medal  from  Congress. 
Not  that  you  earned  it,  square.     Be- 
sides—chipped beef   ain't  fit  to  feed 
a    hawg.     You    know    I    hate    it    like 
pizen.     That's  why  you  g0  on  a-hav- 
ing  it  so  often  when  it's  your  turn  to 
keep  house.     I  don't  eat  it  none.  And 
you  save  c&sh  for  yourself  that  way. 
Moreover,  and  besides — " 

He  paused,  interrupted  by  a  howl 
from  his  brother.  Turning  his  head 
to  listen  to  Ehud's  rapid  fire  tirade. 
Caleb  had  forgotten  t0  turn  his  hand. 
Two  fingers  were  burned  deep  by 
the  range's  gas-jets. 

In  mingled  physical  hurt  and  men- 
tal outrage,  Caleb  at  once  flared  into 
a  sputter  of  speech. 

Ehud  did  not  let  him  finish  his  first 
blasting  sentence  before  contributing 
a  futher  share  to  the  mutual  fire- 
works. For  nearly  ten  minutes  the 
twins    brawled   in    fury,  while    Anti 
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stared  from  one  to  the  other  of  them 
in  an  impotent  frenzy  of  unhappi- 
ness.  Awful  things  were  shrieked 
quaveringly  back  and  forth.  The 
deeps  were  churned  up,  bringing  to 
the  befouled  surface  a  dozen  forgot- 
ten grievances. 

It  is  the  petty  beginnings,  not'  the 
mighty  wrongs,  which  rip  lifelong 
friendships  to  shreds,  as  this  hour  of 
idiotic  recrimination  murdered  the 
sixty-seven  year  old  love  between 
Ehud  and  Caleb  Home.  It  left  them 
sr(arlingly  sharing  the  same  house, 
but  a  house  that  no  longer  was  a  home 
to  anyone  except  the  confused  Anti. 

For  three  days  not  a  word  was  ex- 
changed between'  the  once-loving 
brethren.  Then  it  was  needful  to 
break  the  gangrened  silence,  because 
Independence  Day  had  dawned. 

"I'm  not  marching  with  you,  Caleb," 
curtly  announced  Ehud,  as  he  came 
in  to  the  morning  meal,  wearing  his 
oft-turned  old  blue  uniform  and  his 
medals. 

"Nor  yet  me  with  you,  Ehud*."  re- 
torted Caleb,  glancing  up  with  loath- 
ing from  his  work  at  the  kitchen 
range. 

(He  was  cooking  chipped  beef  for 
the  fourth  time  since  the  quarrel- 
though  plethora  of  the  fare  had 
taught  him  to  hate  chipped  beef  as 
acutely  as  did  Ehud.  But  he  ate  it, 
ever,  with  vengeful  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  was  spiting  his  brother.) 

"How'll  we  settle  it?"  grunted 
Ehud.  "Which'll  march  with  Anti, 
and  which'll  stay  home?  I  brushed 
Anti  last  night  and  I  put  the  red. 
white-and-blue  ribon  on  his  collar, 
and  the  badge,  too.  If  it  wasn't  for 
him,    we    c'd    both    stay    home.     But 


Anti  counts  on  that  Independence 
Day  parade,  like  kids  counts  on  a 
circus.  I  ain't  aiming  to  dis'point 
him.  Neither  are  you.  So  which 
takes  him  along  and  which  stays 
here?" 

"S'pose  we  throw  dice  for  it?"  sug- 
gested Caleb.  "That's  fair.  One 
throw.  Loser  stays  at  home.  Win- 
ner goes.     And  Anti." 

"I'll  step  'cross  the  street  to  Mc- 
Nomee's  and  borrow  the  ldan  of  his 
parchesi  dice.  Wait,  and  I'll  be  back 
in  a  minute." 

Out  onto  the  handkerchief-size 
porch  hurried  Caleb.  Anti  frisked 
along  with  him.  The  spitting  of  fire- 
crackers had  told  the  collie  what  day 
it  w'as.  That  amid  his  own  ribbon- 
and-badge  adornment.  He  was  trem- 
bling with  anticipation  of  the  year's 
Event.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he 
galloped  so  heedlessly,  barking  in 
plangent  excitement,  across  the 
street,  ahead  of  the  slow-moving 
Caleb. 

Around  the  corner  whizzed  a  tour- 
ing car,  driven  by  a  young  sreed- 
maniac.  Caleb  yelled  a  shaky  warn 
ing.  But  he  was  an  instant  too  late. 
At  the  end  of  that  instant,  the  driver 
had  vanished  in  a  dust-cloud.  Be- 
hind him  in  midstreet,  two  old  rnen 
jumped  up  and  down  like  rheumatic 
patent  toys,  howling  falsetto  curses. 
Behind  him,  too,  in  midstreet,  lay  in- 
ert a  tumbled  mass  of  fluffy  red-gold 
fur,  which  so  lately  had  been  a 
gloriously  living  collie. 

Slowly,  sniveling,  and  weeping  the 
difficult  tears  of  age,  Ehud  and  his 
brother  bore  the  limp  body  indoors 
and  laid  it  on  the  kitchen  table.  Caleb 
took  down  the  big  American  flag  he 
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had  dijaped  over  the  porch  that  morn- 
ing. Reverently  he  covered  with  it 
the  pitiful  huddle  of  fur. 

Ehud  helped  him  in  the  process. 
During  the  brief  task,  the  brother's 
hands  met.  So  did  their  wet  eyes. 
Then,  across  Anti's  inert  body,  their 
hands  met  again,  and  clasped.  "If— 
if  it  wasn't  for  us  spatting  like  two 
nasty  little  kids,"  blubbered  Ehud, 
''he'd  be  alive.     He — " 

"Come!"    broke    in    Caleb,    briskly,  - 
gouging   his   eyas  with  his   knuckles. 
"There's   the   ten-minute   signal   from 

the  firehouse  bell.     We  c'n  bury  him 

bury  him  with  mil't'ry  honors — 
when — when  wG  get  back  from  the 
parade.  He'd  want  us  to  lead  the  line 
cf  march — like  we've  always  done 
since  we  had  him.     We — " 

"C'mon!"  wept  Ehud,  his  hand 
stretched  out  like  a  blind  man's. 
"C'mon, — Cale." 

Hand  in  hand  the  twins  left  the 
desolate  cottage  and  made  their  way 
to  the  fire-house. 

Fife  and  drum  burst  into"The  Girl 
1  Left  Behind  Me."  Instinctively, 
Caleb  and  Ehud  straightened  and  set 
off  smartly  in  step,  left  foot  first.  The 
other  twenty-six  survivors  followed, 
in  rickety  alignment. 

Caleb  and  Ehud  Home  stepped  out 
dizzily,  trying  not  to  cry.  Then  it  was 
that  something  smote  with  soft  fervor 
against  them  both,  throwing  them 
almost  off  balance  and  out  of  step. 
They  glanced  down. 

Strutting  waveringly  yet  swabber- 
ingly  between  them,  marched  a  dust- 
streaked  collie,  from  whose  head  a 
scalp  wound  still  exuded  a  few  drops 
of  blood.  From  his  collar  swung  the 
badge  of  the     Post     and     the     three- 


colored  bow  of  ribbon.  The  twins 
stared  down  at  Anti  in  slack-jawed 
unbelief.  Their  minds  were  awhirl, 
even  while  olden  discipline  and  habit 
kept  their  bodies  straight  and  their 
tottery  feet  marching  in  time  to  the 
music. 

Anti  had  no  way  of  telling  them  the 
car's  fender  had  smitten  his  skull  a 
glancing  blow,  stunning  him, — that 
he  had  come  to  his  senses  on  the 
kitchen  table,  no  worse  off  than  is  a 
trained  pugilist  after  a  knockout — 
that  he  had  caught  the  scent  of  their 
footsteps  and  that  he  had  been  guided 
by  the  direction  of  the  music — that 
he  had  qantered  dizzily  after  them, 
feeling  more  like  himself  at  every 
stride;  and  had  dropped  proudly  into 
his  wonted  place  between  them  almost 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  parade.  To 
the  blithering  twins,  in  their  crazy 
gnsh  of  happiness,  it  was  all  a 
heavensent  miracle. 

On  the  handkerchief-sized  porch  of 
the  Home  cottage,  that  noon,  sat  two 
old  «nen.  Their  feet  ached.  They 
were  tired  all  through  from  the  double 
march — -a  whole  mile  in  all.  But  high 
in  their  hearts  surged  a  joy  that  all 
but  choked  them.  Sprawled  at  their 
feet,  in  the  noonday  sunlight,  a  huge 
red-gold  collie  snoozed.  Anti  had  had 
a  deliriously  happy  morning;  a  morn- 
ing of  continuous  thrills.  He  was 
sleeping  it  off.  Ehud  said,  at  last, 
breaking  the  happy  silence:  "I  heard 

that    soprano    lady    singing    the the 

Battle    Hymn,    on    tb;e    platform.     I 
listened  real  close." 

"So  did  I,"  agreed  Caleb. 
"She  must'a   got  the  words  right." 
pursued      Ehud.     "Cause      she      was 
reading    'em    off'n    a    sheet    of    print. 
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And  in  that  line  we— you— sang— 
three  days — " 

"The  word  Was  'trampled',"  added 
Caleb,  as  his  twin  hesitated.  "  'Tram- 
pled out.'  Not  'stomped  upon.'  Nor 
yet  'tromped  upon.'     We — " 

"Both  of  us  was  wrong,"  finished 
Ehud.  "Dead  wrong.  Like  we  was, 
from   first   to   last,   all   through   that 


rnoasly  squabble  of  our'n." 

"Anti  likes  chipped  beef,  fine,''' 
exclaimed  his  twin,  seized  by  an  in- 
spiration. "Lets  go  inside  and  round 
up  all  the  tilthly  stuff  that's  left.  And 
feed  it  to  him.  He  sure  rates  it. 
C'mon!,  Anti.  I  and  Brother  is 
giving  you  a  party." 


MAN  NEEDS  BUT  LITTLE 

(Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Post) 


Over-estimating  the  conditions 
essential  to  a  happy  and  effective 
life  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
sense  of  failure.  It  takes  much  less 
to  make  one  happy  than  we  imagine. 
Some  verifier  has  put  it  thus: 

"If  there's  no  sun,  I  still  may 
have  the  moon; 

If  there's  n0  moon,  the  stars 
my  needs  suffice ; 

If  starless,  there's  my  trusty 
evening  lamp; 

0>r  lampless,  then  my  little  tal- 
low dip. ' 

And  if  that  fails,  I  still  may 
seek  my  couch, 

And  sleep  and  dream  there's 
light  again!" 

What  this  philosopher-poet  is 
saying  is  simply  that,  if  life  de- 
prives of  this,  and  bars  us  out  of 
that,  and  forces  us  to  one  new  ar- 
rangement after  another,  there  are 
still  all  the  materials  of  a  rich  and 


happy  life  about  us,  if  we  will  only 
think. 

Life  in  the  average  village  is 
something  the  big  city  sophisticates 
despise.  Yet  in  every  village  are 
people  who  have  accepted  their 
place,  and  have  turned  to  the  culti- 
vation of  interests  and  affections 
right  where  they  were,  and  have 
found  peace. 

We  all  know  men  and  women  who 
have  been  denied,  financial  success 
and  independence,  but  who  plumbed 
the  depths  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
have  gained  a  wealth  which  money 
cannot  give,  nor  poverty  take  away. 
No,  don't  over-estimate  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  successful  and  hap- 
py living.  It  takes  much  less  than 
one  supposes  to  make  a  life.  Re- 
member what  the  late  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt  once  said,  he  who  had  every- 
thing— "My  life  was  never  destined 
to  be  happy;  I  had  nothing  to  seek 
for  nor  strive  after." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


In  the  group  visiting  the  School 
last  Monday  afternoon  was  Rev.  F.  E. 
Howard,  of  Davie  County,  who  in- 
formed us  that  Everett  Howard,  who 
was  paroled  several  years  ago,  is  now 
living  in  Surry  County,  and  that  he 
is  married  and  making  good. 

Mr.    John    J.    Barnhart,    prominent 
Concord    business    man,   whose    inter- 
est in  the  work  here  prompts  him  to 
be    always    on    the    alert   for   helpful 
things  to  do  for  the  School,  recently 
brought  a  number  of  gold  fish  for  our 
nf.wly-filled  pond,  near  the  dairy. 
— o — 
The  appearance  of  the  campus  has 
been   very   much   improved   by   paint- 
ing the   steel   flag  poles,   street  light 
standards,     water     tank,     Barnhardt 
Memorial    Gates,    fire    hydrants,    etc. 
The  color  has  been  changed  from  the 
dark  metallic  paint  formerly  used  to 
a  bright  silver  aluminum. 

The  dry  weather  continues  to  be 
with  us  and  furnishes  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation,  both  here  and  else- 
where. All  this  chatter  amounts  to 
nothing,  however,  and  our  sugar  peas, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  other  garden 
produce  continue  to  burn  up.  The 
supply  of  vegetables  at  the  School  is 
shorter  now  than  at  any  other  time 
in  several  years. 

— o — 
Dr.  Booker  and  several  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Health  Department 
visited  the  School  last  Tuesday.  Dr. 
Booker  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  give  our 


boys  a  quart  of  milk  each  per  day. 
He  said  that  ours  was  one  0f  the  out- 
standing dairies  in  the  state  but  that 
wc  needed  seme  additions  and  re- 
pairs to  the  equipment  for  handling- 
the  milk. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Barnhart,  Charlotte,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  gave  a  Bible 
to  each  boy  upon  being  paroled,  stat- 
ing that  this  same  donation  would  be 
resumed  in  July  and  continue  until 
further  notice. 

This  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
our  good  friend,  Bill,  is  0f  great  value 
to  the  boys  and  is  highly  appreciated 
by  them  as  well  as  by  the  officials  of 
the   School. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  learn 
that  Wheeler  Sturdivant,  who  was 
paroled  October  25,.  1935,  and  has 
been  attending  the  Marshville  High 
School,  recently  won  the  medal  award- 
ed the  student  making  the  most  im- 
provement in  school  work  during  the 
year.  He  has  completed  the  tenth 
grade.  He  is  now  working  on  one  of 
the  State  projects,  being  employed  as 
truck  driver. 

Wheeler  came  to  us  with  a  very- 
distorted  idea  of  life  and  how  co  live 
it.  No  one  appreciates  the  change  of 
viewpoint  in  this  lad  more  than  those 
who  worked  with  him  here,  and  we 
are  all  glad  to  learn  of  the  success  he 
is  making. 

A  former  teacher  of  this  boy  who 
has  since  given  up  teaching  and  gone 
a    Training    School    worker    recently 
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into  the  textile  business,  remarked  to 
that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
lad  since  he  returned  home,  and  was 
really  amazed  at  the  change  in  the 
boy's  attitude. 

— o — 
Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  our 
boys  forges  ahead,  regardless  of 
handicaps,  and  makes  an  outstanding 
record.  Just  last  Monday  we  received 
an  invitation  to  the  commencement 
exercises  to  be  held  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity next  month.  This  invitation  came 
from  Jack  Page,  a  former  member  of 
our  printing  class,  and  one  of  our 
most  promising  paroled  boys,  who  is 
a  member  of  this  year's  graduating 
class. 

The  readers  of  The  Uplift  will 
probably  recall  that  it  has  only  been 
a  couple  of  years  since  Glenn  Miller, 
who  came  to  us  from  Rowan  County, 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  high  honors. 

Such  accomplishments  as  these 
make  us  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
Training  School  is  really  worthwhile. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy 
to  complete  a  university  education  in 
order  to  attain  success,  it  does  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  School  for  them 
to  win  these  honors. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Redd  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Barnhart,  all  of  Char- 
lotte, stopped  at  the  School  last  Sun- 
day on  their  return  trip  from  Hunt- 
ersville,  where  Judge  Redd  addressed 
a  community  gathering.  While  here 
they  visited  several  departments  and 
were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
activities  being  carried  on. 

Judge  Redd  has  a  high  regard  for 


the  work  the  School  is  doing  and  stat- 
ed that  this  favorable  estimate  is 
formed  from  his  contact  with  boys 
who  have  been  paroled  from  the  in- 
stitution. 

It  has  been  said  by  highest  authori- 
ty that  "there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  but  the  farmer  at  the 
School  put  over  something  decidedly 
new  last  week.  About  ten  acres  of 
clever  had  ripened,  and  the  combine 
which  was  placed  in  action  in  the 
field  cut  the  clover  and  threshed  out 
the  seed,  all  in  one  operation. 

The  boys  who  formerly  picked  the 
ripenei  clover,  head  by  head,  were 
very  much  relieved  to  find  this  ma- 
chine at  work  and  performing  so 
well. 

— o — 
The  Roberta  Mill  team  visited  the 
lecal  ball  yard  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  defeated  the  School  boys 
in  a  one-sided  contest  by  the  score 
of  16  to  4. 

Ellis  started  on  the  mound  for  the 
School  lads  but  was  relieved  in  the 
fifth  inning  by  Lisk.  The  visitors 
secured  ten  hits  off  the  combined  de- 
liveries of  these  two  hurlera,  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  runs  were  the 
results  of  errors.  The  School  lads' 
defense  was  very  poor,  they  making 
six  costly  errors. 

Clay  was  the  Roberta  starting 
pitcher  and  after  holding  the  local 
Lads  to  two  runs  and  one  hit  for  five 
innings  he  gave  way  to  Mason,  who 
held  them  safely  during  the  remaind- 
er of  the  game. 

Alexander,  J.  Furr,  Yates  and 
Clay,  with  two  hits  each  Were  the 
best    visiting    batters,   while    Wilkes, 
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local  second  baseman,  secured  three 
singles  in  four  trips  to  the  plate. 
The  score: 

R  H   E 

Roberta  10044601  0—16  10  5 

J.   T.   S.  0  0  0  110  0  2  0—4     6     6 

Three-base  hit:  Clay.  Stolen 
bases:  Lockamy,  Ellis.  Wilkes, 
\V  orthington.  Struck  out:  By  Clay 
4;  by  Mason  6;  by  Ellis  3;  by  Lisk  5. 
Base  on  balls:  Off  Mason  1;  off  Ellis 
3.  Hit  by  pitcher:  By  Ellis  (Mas- 
on). 

While  the  national  convention  of 
the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America 
was  being  held  in  Concord  this  week, 
about  150  officers  and  delegates  paus- 
ed in  their  deliberations  long  enough 
to  visit  the  Training  School  last 
Monday  afternoon.  Headjing  thj,'s 
distinguished  group  were  Hugh  Mit- 
chell, of  Statesvilie,  National  Pres- 
ident 0f  the  Order,  and  J.  C.  Kestler, 
of   Salisbury,    National   Secretary. 

These  visitors  put  in  their  appear- 
ance just  as  the  cottage  lines  formed 
near  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building 
shortly  after  one  o'clock.  Here  they 
were  welcomed  by  Superintendent 
Boger,  who  then  introduced  Mr.  Kest- 
ler. After  a  few  brief  remarks  Mr. 
Kestler  presented  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose 
talk  to  the  boys  on  "Citizens  of  To- 
morrow," was  both  helpful  and  inter- 
esting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
talk,  Mr.  Kestler  called  upon  a  com- 
mittee which  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed, to  bring  the  boys  a  little  gift. 
They  then  proceeded  to  distribute 
candy  among  the  boys,  nearly  500  in 


number,  each  lad  receiving  a  bar.  As 
a  mark  of  their  appreciation  the  boys 
arose  in  a  body,  faces  wearing  huge 
smiles,  each  one  waving  his  bar  of 
candy. 

In  the  way  of  a  little  entertainment 
for  the  guests  the  boys  lined  up  and 
saluted  the  dag  and  repeated  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  in  unison.  This 
was  followed  by  a  brief  military  drill 
in  which  about  half  the  boys  parti- 
cipated. 

The  visiters  seemed  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  School  and  the  work 
we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  on  here, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that  both  the 
boys  and  officals  of  the  institution 
were  delighted  to  have  had  this  group 
of  fine  folks  visit  us. 
— o — 

Our  faithful  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon, 
Boy's  Work  Secretary,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  and 
brought  with  him  Mr.  Levi  Kluttz, 
the  new  General  Secretary  of  Char- 
lotte Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Kluttz  came 
to  Charlotte  from  the  Raleigh  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

During  the  World  War  it  was  Mr. 
Kluttz's  privilege  to  travel  through 
the  Holy  Land  so  we  were  delighted 
to  have  him  speak  to  us  about  the 
customs  and  life  of  people  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  country  round  about 
there. 

The  speaker  began  his  discourse  by 
teaching  the  audience  to  greet  him  in 
the  same  manner  he  would  be  greeted 
in  Jerusalem.  Then  he  recalled  three 
important  cities  or  places  in  Pales- 
tine that  we  shall  always  associate 
with  that  country,  namely;  Bethle- 
hem,  Nazareth,  and   Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Kluttz  told  us  that  Bethlehem, 
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the  birthplace  of  Christ,  is  a  very 
pretty  little  village  of  white  lime- 
stone houses.  There  is  very  little 
wood  in  that  country  so  the  houses 
are  of  stone.  Nazareth,  being;  the 
boyhood  home  of  Jesus,  was  of  im- 
portance to  us.  Jerusalem  was  first 
visited  by  Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  was  visited  many  times  later  in 
his  life. 

The  customs  today  in  outskirt  vil- 
lages of  the  desert  country  are  about 
the  same  as  they  were  in  days  of  Je- 
sus. Mr.  Kluttz  told  of  being  with  a 
party  that  visited  a  sheik  of  a  cer- 
tain village.  Upon  their  arrival  they 
were  escorted  into  a  tent  made  of  wo- 
ven camel's  hair.  Then  they  were 
seated  on  the  floor  with  legs  crossed. 
In  a  little  while  a  stool  and  large 
tray  were  placed  in  front  of  them. 
There  were  no  plates,  glasses,  knives 
and  forks  to  be  bothered  with.  When 
they  wished  water,  they  held  up  a 
clay  jug  and  poured  the  water  into 
the  mouth  without  touching  the  spout 
with  the  lips.  The  bread  was  in  the 
shape  of  large  plates  and  was  very 
thin.  Small  bits  of  this  bread  w0uld 
be  broken  off,  folded  into  a  little  scoop 
and  dipped  into  the  food  which  con- 
sisted of  rice,  roast  lamb,  vegetables, 
etc. 

In  Palestine  today  you  will  see  peo- 
ple traveling  by  camel,  donkey,  horse, 
car  and  plane. 

Modern  clothes  have  been  introduc- 
ed into  that  country,  but  you  will  find 
many,  especially  in  the   country   sec- 


tions, wearing  the  long  flowing  coat 
reaching  below  the  knees  and  made 
of  camel's  hair.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  scarf  which  flows  down  the 
back  and  loops  around  under  the  chin. 
This  is  held  in  place  with  an  orna- 
mental band. 

Out  in  the  desert  regions  you  will 
find,,  besides  the  tents,  some  homes 
made  of  mud. 

Our  attention  was  caked  to  John 
14:14-15  "If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments."  In 
trying  lo  be  followers  of  Christ  he 
advitfed  the  boys  to  take  for  an  exam- 
ple Stonewall  Jackson  whose  picture 
hangs  on  our  auditorium  wall  and  for 
whom  the  school  was  named.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Jackson  was  never 
too  occupied  to  forget  to  pray.  He 
found  some  time  in  the  day  for  pray- 
er 'and  meditation.  A  white  flag 
hanging  in  front  of  his  tent  was  a 
sign  to  all  that  the  General  was  not 
to  be  disturbed.  Mr.  Kluttz  urged 
us  to  learn  to  form  our  prayers,  for 
they  come  from  the  heart  and  are 
sincere.  After  a  few  moments  of  si- 
lent prayer  and  meditation  on  the 
words  of  the  song,  "What  A  Friend 
We  Have  In  Jesus"  Mr.  Kluttz  dis- 
missed us  with  a  prayer. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  Mr.  David 
Kelly  and  Miss  Mary  Bra  swell  of 
Charlotte  with  us.  Mr.  Kelly  sang 
two  selections,  "Have  Thine  Own 
Way"  and  "An  Evening  Prayer.'  He 
was  accompanied  by  Miss   Brasweli. 


If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  does  wrong,  do  right. 
Men  will  believe  what  they  see.     Let  them  see.— Thoreau. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  May  24,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert  Allen  2 
(25)   Arthur  Boyette  25 

(2)  Gautley  Branch  2 
Craig  Mundy  17 
Ray  Normjan  3 

COTTAGE   No.   1 

(3)  William  Goodson  20 
(2)   John  Kellam  7 

(2)  Charles  Pepper  5 
Folie  Phillips  2 
Albert   Silas  3 

(6)   Eugene  Whitt  21 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  11 

COTTAGE   No.  2 
Warren  Godfrey  6 
Iva  Gregory  5 
James  Jordan  2 
Lemuel  Murphy  9 
Fred  Seibert  6 
Boyd  Strickland  13 
Lawrence  Tew 
Newland  Wilson  5 
Robert  Worthington  19 
Richard  Wrenn  18 


(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


(6) 


COTTAGE   No.   3 

Earl  Barnes  12 
(5)   Robert  Batson  13 
(5)    Marcellus  Gurganus  19 

Eugene   Green  8 

Julian   Gregory  8 

Norwood  Glasgow  9 

Max   Hedrick  10 

F.  E.  Mickle  11 

John  Piner  3 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
Vernon  Bass  15 
Horace  Bates  6 
(2)   William  Bell  6 


Carlton  Calloway  9 
(6)   Roland  Davis  13 
(6)    Glenn  Haymore  6 
(6)   Lyle  Hooper  17 

Ralph  Johnson  16 

Thomas   Little  16 
(3)   Wade  Melton  8 
(3)   Richard  Mills  13 

Joseph    McPherson  15 

(2)  Elmo   Parrish  3 

(3)  Frank    Raby  16 
(6)   Clyde  Reece  19 

COTTAGE   No.  5 

(2)  Marvin   Adams  10 

(3)  Henry  James  3 
(5)   Paul  Johnson  10 

(3)  David  Odham  11 

COTTAGE   No.   6 
Earl  Bass  12 
Jesse  Cleveland  6 

(2)   William  Corn  7 

Vernon  Hubbard  13 
Joseph  Sanford  10 

(2)   George  Wilhite  8 

COTTAGE   No.  7 
James  Corn  9 

(4)  James  Finley  12 

(2)  Emerson   Frazier  17 

(3)  Charles   Griffin  8 
Harold   Gunter  9 

(3)  Houston   Howard  12 

(3)  Perry    Harvel  20 

(7)  Caleb  Hill  24 

N.   B.  Johnson  3 

(3)  Kenneth    Messick  14 

(2)  James    Lyerlv  7 

(3)  J.  D.  Powell  3 
(2)  Floyd   Watkins  5 

Lester  Warren  4 
Douglas  Wilkes  12 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 

Lloyd  Banks  16 

Sam  Belk  15 

J.  D.  Burrow  4 
(5)   Letcher    Castleberry  24 
(5)      George   Chambers  9 

Harry  Flowe  8 
(5)   Morris  Hicks  10 
(3)   Haynes  Hewitt  16 

Ho  Ward   Key  3 

Guy  Lewis  6 

Fred  May  8 

Warner    Peach  6 

(3)  Norman   Parker  7 
Ralph  Rainey  10 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(10)   Eugene    Alexander  18 
Alvis  Browning  12 

(4)  Charles    Crotts  17 
(3)    Esker  Childress  9 

Randolph  Davis  21 

Frank   Hall  14 
(2)   Esmond  Reams  2 
(2)   Homer   Smith  11 
(2)   Cleveland  Suggs  5 
(7)   S.  J.  Watkins  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Archie  Batts 

(2)  Jack  Carver  17 

(3)  William  Knight  6 
William  R.  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(2)   Edward  Carpenter  14 

(5)  John  Drum  10 
(5)   Earl   Dundan  15 

Dewey  Freeman  11 

(2)  David   Hodge  16 
Paul  Mullis 

(3)  William  Martin  5 
Adolph  Watson  12 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(3)   Earl  Atwood  22 
Joseph  Cox  10 


(7)   Frank  Dickens  14 

(2)  Bernard  Griffin  15 

(3)  Alfred  Holleman  15 

(2)  Basil  Johnson  15 

(3)  Edward    Lockamy  20 
Frank  Lewis  12 

(2)   Warren  Latham  5 
June  Malone  11 
Glenn  O'Quinn  15 

(2)  Ewin  Odom  2 
Andrew  Powell  15 
James  Reavis  7 

(11)   Lonnie  Sloan  21 

(3)  William  Stevens  8 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Joseph  Brown  6 
Monte  Beck  7 
Neil  Collins  11 
Clarence  Douglas  5 

(3)  Wiley  Green  5 
(9)    Warren  Medlin  17 

(4)  Hiljard  Ruff  6 
John  Smith 
Aaron  Holder  14 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

Hubert  Jones  15 
(2)   Stacy  Long  5 
(2)   J.  C.  Mobley  14 
(2)   Desmond  Truitt  5 

Glenn  Williams  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2)   Marvin  Ashe  2 
(2)   John  Caddell  21 
George  Gibson  8 
Clarence    King  11 
Marvin   Malcom  15 
William   Moose  9 
(2^   George   McManus  18 
Hansel  Pate  8 
Paul  Rhodes  7 
(2)   Marshall  Scoggins  14 
(2)   Richard  Tysinger  4 
(2)   Frank  Wakefield  17 


A  failure  establishes  only  this— Our  determination  to  suc- 
ceed was  not  quite  strong  enough. — Selected. 
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'Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling,  or 
wantonly  twist  it  in  the  soil,  and  a  scarred 
or  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  the  act  for  centu- 
ries to  come.  So  it  is  with  the  teachings  of 
youth,  which  make  impressions  on  the  mind 
and  heart  that  are  to  last  forever." 
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TEACH  ME  TO  SING 

In  each  glad  day  with  hours  just  begun, 

May  I  be  grateful  for  the  little  things, 
Blue-dusky  shadows  catching  at  the  sun, 

Bright  emerald  leaves,  the  flash  of  scarlet  wings. 
Give  me  the  courage  to  look  up  and  see 

The  light  of  stars  above  the  sullen  beat 
Of  wind;  when  burdens  crowd  incessantly, 

Teach  me  to  laugh  with  children  on  the  street. 
Miay  I  have  strength  when  aching  bitterness, 

Knocks  on  the  shuttered  doorway  of  my  heart, 
To  smile,  and  think  of  mirrored  loveliness 

That  follows  night,  when  shadows  drift  apart; 
And  as  I  climb  life's  stair  to  meet  the  hours, 

Teach  me  to  sing  with  rain  and  scarlet  flowers. 

— Travis  Tuck  Jordan  in  The  Challenge. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Jefferson  Davis,  born  at  Fairview,  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808,  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  entering  at  16  years  of  age  and  graduating 

at  20. 

He  acquired  great  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  for  his  coolness, 
courage  and  power  of  discretion. 

After  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  which  seat 
had  been  vacated  by  a  Mississippi  senator. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  of  War  and  later  returned 
to  the  Senate,  which  position  he  held  until  the  secesssion  of  his  own 
state. 
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Inl861  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  that  proud  old  city,  which  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  Dixie  and  which  bears  the  distinction  and  holds  as  its 
proudest  claim,  that  of  being  the  first  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
he  was  inaugurated  February  18,  1861.  The  State  building  still 
stands  where  he  was  sworn  in  as  president  and  so  does  the  first 
White  House  where  Mrs.  Davis  presided  as  first  lady  of  the  land. 

After  the  fall  of  Richmond  in  1865,  Davis  was  captured  while 
trying  to  escape  and  imprisoned  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  for  two  years,  bound  in  irons  and  cruelly  treated. 

But  the  cruel  treatment  he  received  while  in  prison  brought  to 
him  popularity  which  he  had  never  before  claimed,  for  during  the 
war  he  was  about  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  Confederate 
States. 

He  was  later  discharged  under  bond  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  signed  by  sixteen  prominent  men  of  Richmond  and  New 
York,  among  whom  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

Like  many  other  noted  men  Davis  was  not  fully  appreciated  until 
after  his  demise.  There  have  been  several  monuments  erected  in 
his  honor  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  also 
marking  and  beautifying  with  shrubs  and  flowers  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  a  memorial  road  running  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  California  through  the  Southern  States. 

Having  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  91,  Davis  died  at  Beauvoir, 
Miss.,  December  6,  1889. 

The  Richmond  people  requested  Mrs.  Davis  to  bring  the  Confed- 
erate President's  remains  to  the  state  of  Virginia  and  he  was  in- 
terred near  the  other  Presidents,  who  rest  in  peace  beside  the  his- 
toric James  River. 


POTATO  BLOSSON  FESTIVAL. 

Another  festival  other  than  the  Rhododendron  Festival  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina,  or  Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  renowned  far  and  wide  for  the  largest  apple  orchards  in 
the  whole  country,  is  the  Eastern  Shore  Potato  Blossom  Festival 
that  will  elicit  the  interest  of  all  truckers  from  a  wide  area. 
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This  new  venture  will  be  climaxed  with  the  crowning  of  the 
Queen  Elect  with  attendants.  The  setting  for  this  event  will  be  a 
beautiful  garden  scene,  the  coronation  will  take  place  on  a  stage 
facing  a  grandstand  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  The  busi- 
ness of  raising  potatoes  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  source  of  an 
enormous  revenue  when  season  is  good  and  the  crop  sells  well.  It 
is  nothing  unusual  to  hear  of  truckers  planting  up  to  the  thousand 
barrels  of  potatoes.  In  fact  the  story  goes  that  there  was  one 
trucker  in  Eastern  Virginia  who  raised  potatoes  sufficient  to  glut 
the  New  York  markets.  The  story  seems  incredible.  But  there  is 
real  life  on  these  truck  farms  in  the  Spring,  during  the  planting  and 
shipping  season  of  trucks. 


A  GRACIOUS  RECOGNITION 

The  officials  of  Queens-Chicora  College,  Charlotte,  did  a  most 
gracious  and  timely  act  this  year  when  they  honored  Mrs.  Cameron 
Morrison,  a  generous  and  gentle  spirited  woman,  with  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  honoring  Mrs.  Morrison  the  institution  enriched  its  traditional 
history,  continuing  by  precept  and  example  in  the  art  of  molding 
and  developing  young  womanhood  for  the  sphere  that  woman  was 
intended — homemakers. 

This  splendid  and  distinguished  citizen,  Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison, 
has  a  wide  scope  of  activities  such  as  the  church,  civic  and  social, 
but  her  greatest  and  crowning  virtue  is  that  she  never  fails  to  hear 
the  appeal  of  the  struggling  and  needy  humanity.  In  her  bene- 
factions she  is,  "not  letting  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth." 

As  a  trustee  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  she  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition,  her  counsel  is  sought  in  all  questoins  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  boys,  realizing  that  she  glories  in  being  a  servant  'of 
the  common  good  especially  for  the  unfortunate  class,  reaching  out 
for  the  higher  purposes  and  ideals  of  life.  This  is  an  honor  worthily 
bestowed  and  the  officials  and  boys  of  this  institution  offer  con- 
gratulations. 
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THE  BLACK  LEGION. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  "what  is  the  Black 
Legion,"  and  futhermore  what  is  the  objective  of  such  organiza- 
tion? Some  papers  state,  "unlike  its  predecessor,  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan,"  that  endeavored  by  intimidation  to  whip  the  lawless  into  a 
law  abiding  group,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  super-power  order,  estimated  to 
have  a  membership  of  3,000,000,  that  acts  in  defiance  of  the  law  by 
meting  out  punishment  either  by  flogging  or  killing  with  abandon. 

They  operate  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  controling  a 
vast  industrial  interest  up  into  the  billions.  Doubtless  as  time 
passes  we  will  find  it  is  a  fabrication  of  some  disillusioned  mind, 
more  of  a  myth  than  reality. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  CAR  MISHAPS 

The  agitation  which  is  sweeping  the  country  in  the  interests 
of  safer  and  saner  driving  has  brought  up  many  questions,  and 
quite  a  few  prominent  men  and  newspapers  have  aired  their  views 
on  the  question  of  remedies  for  the  traffic  situation.  Before  any 
logical  decision  can  be  reached,  it  is  important  that  we  know  what 
causes  accidents  on  the  road.  Recent  reports  on  tabulation  of 
accident  disasters  has  brought  out  some  revealing  figures.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  speed  caused  31  per  cent  of  the  accidents  in  which 
persons  were  killed  or  injured.  A  heavy  foot  on  the  accelerator 
smooths  the  path  to  the  morgue. 

Next  came  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  resulting  in  17 
per  cent  of  the  accidents.  The  constant  warning,  "Keep  to  the 
right,"     means  nothing  to  some  drivers. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  accidents  occurred  when  cars  drove  off 
the  roadway.  Many  causes  may  enter  into  this  type  of  accident,  and 
drunken  driving,  which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  is  among  them. 
Alcohol  and  gasoline  positively  do  not  mix. 

Reckless  driving  caused  13  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  with  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent  laid  to  miscellaneous  causes.  Think  over  this 
list.  Have  you  been  guilty  of  one  or  more  of  the  violations  listed 
above?     Probably  you  have,  and  you  got  away  with  it.     But  re- 
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member  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  not  be  so  lucky. 
Better  curb  your  driving  tendencies  before  you  find  yourself  in  a 
hospital  or  in  the  morgue. 


WORD  CROATAN. 

The  name  Croatan  carved  on  a  tree  on  Roanoke  Island  has  always 
been  veiled  in  a  mystery.  In  1587,  John  White  brought  to  the  North 
Carolina  coast  a  colony  of  121  persons,  sent  to  America  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  He  returned  to  England  for  supplies,  there  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  and  upon  his  return  the  colony  had  vanished 
and  the  only  clew  to  make  him  conjecture  was  the  word  "Croatan" 
carved  on  a  tree. 

Next  year  Dare  county  will  celebrate  its  350th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  child  born  in  America.  Paul 
Green,  North  Carolina's  most  eminent  playwright,  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Colony  in  drama.  During  the  summer  months 
Mr.  Green,  a  native  of  Harnett  county,  will  tour  England  in  quest 
of  more  history  for  his  drama.  It  would  be  satisfying  if  he  were 
to  find  material  that  would  throw  some  light  on  the  mysterious 
word  "Croatan." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Life's  Pot  Of  Gold 
"You  may  have  vast  riches 

Gained  where  others  lost, 
If    you've    missed    life's    friend- 
ships, 

You    should   count   the    cost. 
Earthly   things    may   perish, 

Every  rainbow  ends, 
But  you'll  find  life's  pot  of  gold, 

In  the  heart  of  friends." 


Hard    and    constant   work   keeps   a 
whole  lot  of  folks  out  of  trouble. 
— 0— 

Women  like  humor.  The  more 
they  are  humored  the  better  they  like 
it. 

— o — 

Many  people  invest  in  a  "going  con- 
cern," but  they  do  not  know  which 
way  it  is  going. 

It  isn't  so  much  as  to  what  you 
know,  but  what  you  can  do  with  what 
you  do  know  that  counts. 

The    charity    that   begins    at   home 
ia  not  very  well  asquainted  with  its 
neighbors,  or  those  abroad. 
— o — 

It  now  looks  as  if  the.  Republican 
party  is  about  to  Landon  a  nominee 
to  head  their  national  ticket. 

Paying   bills   is    about   the   hardest 
thing  a  person  can  do.     But  collect- 
ing bills  is  darn  sight  harder. 
— 0— 

If  you  do  your  work  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  you  need  not  fear 
that  the  world  won't  find  it  out. 


A  lot  of  people  do  a  lot  of  scheming 
to  get  by  without  work.     The  better 
plan  is  to  work  without  scheming. 
■ — o — 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  world  are 
trying  to  direct  the  lives  of  others 
who  are  manking  a  failure  of  their 
own. 

— o— 

If  on'e  or  two  men  can  plunge  the 
Whole  world  into  war,  it  shows  that 
the  world  hasn't  got  the  sense  it  is 
credited  with. 

A  great  many  people  speak  several 
languages  fluently.  To  keep  your 
mouth  shut  in  one  language  is  more 
often  the  part  of  wisdom. 

A  messenger  boy  was  robbed  in  a 
revloving  door,  in  Detroit,  the  other 
day.     That's  what     a     lad     gets    for 
going  around  with  a  hold-up  man. 
— o — 

Henry  Ford  predicts  that  auto 
materials  will  be  grown  on  a  farm  in 
the  future.  In  riding  about  you  see 
parts  now  in  fields,  and  lots  about 
towns. 

In  Kansas  City  thieves  stole  a 
stairway  from  an  apartment  house. 
If  this  species  of  thieving  is  to  con- 
tinue, it  is  high  time  for  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  take  steps. 
— o — 

What  a  different  world  this  would 
be  if  we  used  our  eyes  to  see  the 
good  in  others,  and  not  forever  be 
peeping     around     to     find     the     bad. 
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Enough    of   that    creeps   out   without 
hunting  for  it. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  the  three 

great  menaces     to     safe     automobile 

driving  today  are:  Hie,  hike  and  hug. 

.  It  (seems  that  the  h's  are  the  hoodoo 

of  our  auto  driving  homiletics. 

— o — 

Rudy  Valee  says  a  man  can't  write 
good  music  on  an  empty  stomach. 
From  some  of  the  songs  that  Rudy 
sings,  from  his  own  judgment,  Rudy 
must  be  exceedingly  hungry. 
— o — 

Why  is  it  reckless  drivers  give  one 
such  a  dirty  look  when  they  barely 
miss  striking  a  person?  It  must  be 
the  innate  evil  in  them  giving  ex- 
pression to  carelessness. 

It  is  said — and  I  have  noticed  it — 
a  man  generally  scowls  when  looking 
in  a  mirror,  and  a  woman  smiles.  I 
guess  that's  because  the  man  is  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  and  the  woman 
is  pleased  with  herself. 

The  make-up  man  on  the  Morgan- 
ton  News-Herald,  Friday  before  last, 
lopped  off  the  head  of  these  symphonic 
notes  of  songs  and  substituted  an- 
other. He  put  me  in  the  Morganton 
Public  Library,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  talented  and  efficient 
libtfaian.  Mrs.  M.  R.  McVey.  Prints 
ers  have  a  (Mc)  Vey  of  making 
errors  of  this  kind  sometimes.  They 
are  errors  of  the  "head"  and  not  the 
heart. 

— o — 

A  new  song  is  out — "Wake  Up 
and   Sing."     I  would  like  to  add,  as 


the  next  best  thing — "Wake  Up  and 
Read."  Read  the  Bible;  read  books, 
read  newspapers.  The  new  book, 
mentioned  above,  furnishes  one,  quo- 
tation that  should  burn  its  way  into 
the  minds  of  every  one,  as  it  is  an  in- 
centive to  wake  up  to  achievements. 
The  quotation  I  give  is:  "Only  by 
acting  as  if  it  wtere  impossible  to  fail 
can  we  discover  the  farthest  reaches 
of  what  our  best  may  be."  A  con- 
crete, stimulating  guide  to  every  one. 

Some  of  the  morte  astute  members 
of  the  G.  O.  P.  high  command  suspect 
a  deep-laid  plot  in  the  announcement 
of  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  They  fear  that  he 
will  yield  to  the  "draft  Leham"  move- 
ment and  emerge  stronger  than  ever. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  Gov.  Lehman 
would  make  the  race  if  President 
Roosevelt  insisted  it  was  necessary 
to  aid  the  national  ticket.  And  inas- 
much as  the  Governor  unquestionably 
consulted  the  President  before  making 
his  announcement,  the  move  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a  sign  of  Democratic 
strength  in  New  York  State. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina, presided  over  the  late  Dioscean 
convention.,  held  in  Warrenton,  N.  C., 
with  becoming  grace  and  pleasing 
case  and  smoothness.  He  also  did 
the  unexpected  in  this  age  of  seekers 
after  large  salaries.  Recognizing  the 
great  need  of  the  church,  in  keeping 
its  missionaries  in  the  foreign  fields, 
and  the  drop  in  the  pledges  to  the  an- 
nual budget,  and  a  desire  to  provide 
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funds  for  an  increase  in  the  stipends 
of  the  missionaries,  he  asked  the  con- 
vention to  Hake  $1,000  off  of  the 
amount  he  receives,  thereby  helping 
foreign  missions  to  that  amount  in 
the  convention's  budget.  After  some 
discussion  the  convention  acceded  to 
the  Bishop's  wish  with  deeply  felt 
and  expressed  reluctance.  This  shows 
the  Bishop's  faith,  love  and  devotion 


in  the  missionary  work,  and  should  be 
an  inspiration  for  increased  activity 
for  a  better  support  for  those  now  in 
the  foreign  fields.  It  is  a  refreshing 
example  of  one's  devotion  to  the  Mas- 
ter's work,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  is  held  higher  than 
the  material  things  of  life.  Bishop 
Penick  shows  his  faith  by  his  works 
and  acts. 


There  is  one  handy  thing  to  have  around  these  days  when 
so  many  things  seem  to  go  wrong,  and  that  is  a  good  disposi- 
tion.— Selected. 


THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  A  BIBLE 


By  Leon 

Just  before  James  Read  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  left  as  a  soldier  for  the  Civil 
War  his  mother  presented  him  with  a 
small  leather-bound  Bible,  about  three 
inches  by  five  inches,  fastened  with  a 
brass  clasp.  That  Bible  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Robert  Hull 
PMeming  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.  With  it  goes  a  strange 
story. 

James  Read  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  the  class  of 
1853.  The  little  Bible  that  he  carried 
tc  the  war  in  1861  as  a  parting  gift 
from  his  mother  had  in  the  front 
some  verses  that  she  had  written  for 
him  to  remember.  Also  on  its  front 
page  was  his  identification,  showing 
him  a  member  of  the  10th  Vermont 
Volunteers.     At   the  battle   of   Cedar 


W.  Dean 

C^eek  he  was  wounded  and  discovered 
by  his  comrades  lying  by  the  stream. 
His  Bible  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  eventually 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Hutchings  in  North 
Carolina.  There  a  Doctor  Phillips 
discovered  it  and  considerately  under- 
took to  return  it.  In  1891,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Bible  was 
lost,  he  succeeded,  but  it  did  not  go 
to  its  original  owner,  for  James  Read, 
recovering  from  his  wound,  had  later 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Peters- 
burg. He  had  written  to  his  mother 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  loss  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  was  restored  to 
his  brother,  Edward  Read,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  by  his  son  has  now  been 
given  to  the   University  of  Vermont. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  SECESSION 

By  Mary  Prince  Fowler 


Where  can  we  better  look  for  a 
man's  opinions  than  in  his  own  words 
and  actions?  Where  can  we  better 
find  the  mature  decision  of  Davis  on 
secession  than  in  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States? 
There,  in  that  tense  atmosphere,  we 
see  him  stand  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  in  the  most  august  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  taking  formal 
leave  of  his  compeers,  and  we  find 
that  he  has  the  profound  respect  of 
those  who  disagreed  and  the  profound 
admiration  of  those  who  agreed  with 
his  views. 

Let  us  listen!  He  has,  he  says, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  his  state 
of  Mississippi  has  "declared  her  sepa- 
ration from  the  United  States.'  This 
is  no  time  nor  place  for  argument. 
He  has  for  many  years  advocated 
that  essential  attribute  of  state  sov- 
ereignty, the  right  to  secede  from 
the  union.  He  considers  himself 
bound  by  his  Mississippi  citizenship, 
whether  he  believes  her  position  right 
or  not.  He  says,  however,  that  he 
does  think  she  has  justifiable  cause 
and  he  approves  her  act,  indeed  has 
counseled  her  people  to  that  end 
should  certain  contingencies  arise. 

"No  weasel  words"  here,  no  apolo- 
gies, yet  no  braggadocio  nor  bluster. 

Yet,  he  says,  he  does  not  confuse 
the  right  of  secession  with  that  dis- 
regard of  a  state's  constitutional  ob- 
ligations called  "nullification  of  the 
law."  Nullification  and  Recession  are 
different  remedies,  the  one  to  be  ap- 
plied to  bring   the   agent  of   a   state 


"before  the  tribunal  of  the  states  for 
their  judgment."  The  other  is  the 
absolute  withdrawal  of  a  state  by 
which  it  becomes  in  regard  to  all  the 
others,  and  to  the  central  powei,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  foreign 
power. 

Mississippi  has  surrendered  the 
many  benefits,  deprived  herself  of  the 
many  great  advantages  and  severed 
the  close  and  enduring  ties  of  af- 
fection with  the  central  government. 
Thus  divested  of  the  benefits  and 
laden  with  the  burdens  she  declares 
herself  ^exempt  from  any  attempt  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  her  limits. 

In  a  most  dignified  manner  he  re- 
minds the  assemled  body  of  his 
opinion  when  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
the  senate  and  the  doctrine  -of  co- 
ercion was  invoked.  He  harks  back 
to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  recalls  to  them 
the  circumstances  of  its  promulgation 
and  refers  to  the  compact  of  govern- 
ment which  was  created  as  an  agent 
of  the  powers  granted  by  the  states. 

He  feels  no  sectional  hostility,  nor 
do  his  people.  He  hopes  for  peace- 
ful relations.  He  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  "God  of  our  Fathers"  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  giving  thus  a 
deep  glimpse  into  the  windows  of  his 
«ou3,  always  so  filled  with  the  relig- 
io\is  spirit.  He  leaves  here  no  offense, 
carries  awlay  no  hostile  Remem- 
brance. There  spoke  the  gentleman 
soldier     of    West     Point,    of     Indian 
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Wars  and  of  Buena  Vista.  He  offers 
apology  for  any  forgotten  pain  he 
may  have  caused.  There  spoke  the 
highest  type  of  gentleman  Christian 
in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  stress 
and  strain,  in  the  hour  of  his  deci- 
sion to  sacrifice  the  past  and  chance 
the  future  for  a  principle  recognized 
by  three  generations  since  the  P'ound- 
ing  Fathers  of  the  republic  had  be- 
lieved in  it.  Thus  did  he  cast  his 
lot  for  good  or  ill  with  a  new  nation 
"achieved  in  a  manner  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  nations." 

And  in  these  words  of  pathetic  im- 
port and  unfailing  courtesy,  he 
closed:  "Mr.  Prqsident  and  senators, 
having  made  the  announcement  which 
the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final 
adieu."  This  is  the  final  pronounce- 
ment of  Mr.  Davis  on  secession. 
Henceforth,  for  four  years  he  is  to 
tread  the  path  he  has  marked  out; 
thereafter  for  nearly  a  score  of  years 
he  is  to  live  a  vicarious  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  and  his  people 
believed  when  they  departed  from 
precedent  in  endeavoring  to  preserve 
in  spirit  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  confederation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

"Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  val- 
ley of  decision"  in  the  opening  sixties; 
back  of  that,  what?  Colonies  assert- 
ing individual  rights  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  1776;  sov- 
ereign states  forming  a  confederacy 
in  1781,  and  a  union  in  1789;  rights 
declared  by  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1798,  and  reaf- 
firmed by  every  subsequent  state  ad- 
mitted; rights  declared  by  the  Hart- 
ford   (Conn.)    convention,   when  Jef- 


ferson Davis  was  less  than  5  years 
old;  rights  wrangled  over  by  the  va- 
rious states  north  and  south;  ap- 
proached by  nullification  methods  by 
many  states  many  times.  (See  War- 
ren's three-volume  History  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.) 

Thus  supported  in  the  thought  of 
many  statesmen  and  citizens,  it  was 
independence  rather  than  secession 
that  was  the  slogan  of  the  Confeder- 
ate states  in  1861.  Their  hope  was 
for  peace,  but  their  loins  were  gird- 
ed for  war.  Planning  no  aggression, 
they  awaited  the  fates,  standing  in 
the  path  of  honor,  hoping  it  was  the 
path  of  safety.  Horace  Greeley,  and 
oh,  how  many  others,  said,  "Let  them 
go  in  peace,"  recognizing  the  clear 
right  that  had  been  many  times  as- 
serted.    But  that  was  not  to  be. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  greatest 
prophet  of  the  unbreakable  Union. 
Daniel  Webster,  where  we  would 
scarce  expect  to  find  a  flicker  of 
states'  rights.  His  biographer,  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  Curtis  (1869)  stu- 
diously avoids  any  mention  of  "states 
rights"  and  explains  carefully  that 
Mr.  Webster  had  no  connection  with 
the  Hartford  convention.  In  quota- 
tions from  his  speeches,  however, 
Webster  often  uses  the  mooted  word 
"compact,"  and  a  study  of  "The 
Rcckingham  Memorial,"  in  which  he 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  more  than 
1,500  delegates  (August,  1811),  shows 
that  he  says  if  a  "time  shall  ever  ar- 
rive when  this  Union  shall  be  holden 
together  by  nothing  but  the,  authori- 
ty of  law,  etc.  .  .  .  that  hour .  .  . 
the  closing  scene  of  our  country's 
prosperity."  Also  stronger  words: 
"We  shrink  from  the  separation  of  the 
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states,  as  an  event  fraught  with  in- 
calculable evils,  and  it  is  among  our 
strongest  objections  to  the  present 
course  of  measures  that  they  have, 
in  our  opinion  a  vtery  dangerous  and 
alarming  bearing  on  such  an  event. 
If  a  separation  of  the  states  ever 
should  take  place,  it  will  be  on  some 
occasion  when  one  portion  of  the 
country  undertakes  to  control,  to  reg- 
ulate, and  to  sacrfiice  the  interest  of 
an  other:  when  a  small  and  heated 
majority  in  the  government,  taking 
counsel  of  their  passions,  and  not  of 
their  reason,  contemptuously  disre- 
garding the  interests  and  perhaps 
stopping  the  mouths  of  a  large  and 
rfespectable  minority,  shall  by  hasty, 
rash  and  ruinous  measures  threaten 
to  destroy  essential  rights,  and  lay 
waste  the  most  important  interests. 

"It  shall  be  our  most  fervent  sup- 
plication to  avert  both  the  event  and 
the  occasion;  and  the  government 
may  be  assured  that  the  tie  that 
binds  us  to  the  Union  will  never  be 
broken  by  us."  (Page  108,  Vol.  1, 
Curtis'  "Life  of  Webster.") 

It  was  then  the  shipping  trade  of 
New  England  that  was  threatened  by 
the  impending  War  of  1812  and  the 
Embargo  Acts.  A  large  part  of  this 
trade  was  devoted  to  the  three-cor- 
nered bargaining  with  the  West  In- 
dies and  Africa,  and  consisted  of  rum, 
molasses  and  the  "Trans-Atlantic 
slave  trade."  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Webster  debated  this  question  hotly, 
positions  being  reversed  from  those 
taken  in  later  debates  when  the  qaes- 
tions  wer^e  those  bearing  on  the  eco^ 
nomic  situation  in  the  south  rather 
than  the  north. 

The   annexation    of   Louisiana   and 


of  Texas  brought  out  the  declarations 
of  state  policies  in  dirtect  opposition 
to  United  States  action,  with  threats 
direct  and  indirect  of  secession  or 
nullification  voiced  by  northern  states. 
Let  us  turn  again  to  the  words  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  whom  the  poet  says 
was  "the  south  in  word,  deed,  thought 
and  temper,"  whose  voice  combined 
"the  trumpet  and  the  harp,"  the 
"austere  child"  of  Calhoun's  ideas, 
the  "flower  of  states-rights."  Between 
his  active  life  as  a  soldier,  his  service 
to  the  country  as  secretary  of  war, 
1852-1856,  and  his  presidency  of  the 
Confederacy,  1861-1865,  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  north  in  1858,  with  high 
hopes  of  coming  to  some  sane  con- 
clusion of  all  the  matters  of  contro- 
versy. His  speeches  were  concilia- 
tory and  temperate  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  his  love  of  the  Union  and  in 
his  wise  and  serene  statements,  he 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  orator  of 
the  day.  Hi|s  convincing  arguments 
and  pleasing  manner  won  many 
friends  and  the  way  in  which  many 
northern  men  came  half  way  to  meet 
him  and  his  ideas  gave  him  great 
hope.  In  conversation  with  these 
men,  among  them  Caleb  Cushing,  of 
Boston,  and  in  public  demonstrations, 
Davis  wias  encouraged  to  think  that 
"the  differences  were  not  so  great." 

Indeed,  we  may  contrast  the  flam- 
boyant and  fiery  declarations  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
snd  even  the  burning  sentences  of 
the  "good  gray  poet,"  Whittier,  with 
the  moderate,  calm  and  measured  ap- 
peal of  Mr.  Davis  in  Boston  in  this 
series  of  speeches.  His  appeal  was 
to  their  common  history,  the,  common 
pride  in  martyred  patriot,  the   com- 
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mon  glory  of  the  Union.  Notwith- 
standing' his  courteous  hearing  in  the 
heart  of  the  north  in  1858,  by  May, 
I860,  when  he  replied  to  Senator 
Douglas  in  "No  Divided  Flag"  there 
was  the  clear  foreshadowing  of  the 
inevitable  happenings  of  the  next  five 
years.  The  abolitionists  had  done 
their  work  thoroughly  while  the  con- 
servatives temporized,  and  there  is 
sad  warning  in  Mr.  Davis'  words  at 
this  time  when  he  said:  "A  habitual 
reverence  and  cherished  affection  for 
the  government  will  bind  us  to  it 
longer  than  our  interests  would  sug- 
gest or  require;  but  he  is  a  poor  stu- 
dent of  the  world's  history  who  does 
not  understand  that  communities  at 
last  must  yield  to  the  dictates  of  their 
interest." 

Mr.  Davis  said  then  also  that  there 
was  yet  time  for  amicable  settlement, 
but  intimated  that  it  was  short.  He 
remembered,  of  course,  that  as  far 
back  as  1811,  Josiah  Quincy,  of  New 
England  had  said  in  the  halls  of  con- 
gress, that  in  a  certain  instance  it 
"will  be  the  duty  of  some  to  prepare 
for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they 
can,    violently   if   they    must."     With 


this  and  other  instances  cited,  as  well 
as  many  not  mentioned  here,  we  see 
that  Jefferson  Davis,  representing  his 
people,  was  not  by  ';any  means  the 
first  to  assert  the  right  of  secession, 
but  was  among  the  last  to  resort  to 
it. 

In  his  vale  speech  in  the  senate 
shortly  after  his  reply  to  Douglas,  he 
sets  forth  his  mature  decision  on  the 
burning  question  of  secession.  It  has 
been  called  the  "Vale  of  the  tropic 
Nordics,."  as  being  the  last  stand  of 
the  Nordic  races  against  the  rising 
tide  of  alien  influences.  No  man  had 
labored  harder  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Then  Mr.  Davis  chose  deliberately  to 
go  with  his  state.  Now  the  question 
may  be  said  to  be  settled  once  for 
•all ;  yet  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said  in  defense  of  those  who  believed 
so  strongly  in  secession  as  to  offer 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor"  to  uphold  the  right. 
Of  these  Mr.  Davis  was  chief  and  to 
him  is  due  the  honor  of  representing 
his  people;  and  his  people  are  willing 
to  rest  their  case  on  his  words  and 
actions  in  the  matter. 


LOOK  INTO  THE  WOODS 

Trees  standing  all  around,  with  arms  outstretched 

To  form  a  roof  so  wide,  to  shelter  nature's  wretched 

From  tempest  or  from  sight. 

No  matter,  day  or  night, 

They  provide  food,  garments,  heat 

For  those  who  are  in  need. 

If  only  men  would  do  like  the  tree 

No  suffering  you  would  see. 

He  would  hold  out  his  arm 

And  keep  his  brothers  fed  and  warm. 

— Henriette  M.  Frank. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  COMPOSED  DIXIE 


By  George 

Almost  at  the  geographical  center 
of  Ohio  is  the  little  city  of  Mount 
Vernon.  To  the  average  tourist  who 
speeds  over  the  highways  leading  in 
and  out  of  it  it  is  just  another  county- 
seat  with  filling  stations,  restaurants 
and  traffic  lights.  Yet  Mount  Ver- 
non has  its  claim  to  fame.  At  Mount 
Vernon,  Dan  Emmett  was  born  and 
reared,  and  there  he  spent  his  old 
age. 

And  Dan  Emmett  was  the  composer 
of  "Dixie."  Today,  "Dixie"  is  a  folk 
song,  a  part  of  the  musical  treasure 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  But 
the  fame  of  "Dixie"  brought  obscurity 
to  Dan  Emmett,  since  for  him  obscuri- 
ty was  the  best  refuge  from  denuncia- 
tion. But  in  his  case,  time  was  kind- 
ly, and  honor  came  to  him  at  last  in 
his  old  age. 

To  Mount  Vernon,  in  1895,  came  Al 
G.  Field,  then  well  known  for  the 
minstrel  company  with  which  he  tour- 
ed the  country  each  year.  He  inquir- 
ed of  the  townspeople  for  Dan  Em- 
mett, the  composer  of  "Dixie,"  and  the 
originator  of  the  minstrel  show.  The 
inquiry  aroused  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

Yes — the  townspeople  said — there 
was  an  old  fellow  called  Dan  Emmett 
who-  lived  in  a  little  white  cottage  on 
the  west  side  of  Mansfield  pike,  at  the 
very  edge  of  town,  but, — and  at  that 
point  the  townspeople  laughed, — Dan 
Emmett  wasn't  the  man  Field  was 
looking  for.  Why,  Dan  Emmett  never 
composed  "Dixie!"     And  as  for  origi- 


L.  Rinliff 

nating  the  minstrel  show,  where  did 
Mr.  Field  get  that  notion?  Old  Dan 
once  had  some  sort  of  a  connection 
with  shows,  at  least  they  thought  so, 
but  he  had  traveled  with  a  circus, 
hadn't  he?  And  talking  it  over 
among  themselves,  the  townspeople 
agreed  that  while  they  had  never 
heard  Dan  Emmett  say  anything 
about  it,  he  must  be  a  retired  circus 
trouper. 

But  Field  was  not  disconcerted.  He 
went  out  to  the  little  whitle  cottage 
at  the  edge  of  town,  traveling  the 
last  mile  in  a  quest  he  had  pursued 
for  many  years.  During  those  years, 
he  never  met  an  old  showman  without 
asking  one  question,  "What  has  be- 
come of  Dan  Emmett?" 

Usually  the  answer  would  be,  "I 
don't  know,  I  haven't  heard  of  him 
for  years."  Sometimes  the  person 
inquired  of  would  counter  with  an- 
other question:  "Why  are  you  trying 
to  find  him?" 

The  answer  of  the  minstrel  man 
always  was:  "I  owe  a  lot  to  him, 
and  I  want  to  pay  something  on  it." 

The  white-haired  man  who  met 
Field  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  that 
day  was  Dan  Emmett,  after  all! 
More  than  twenty  years  before  the 
two  men  had  met  for  the  first  time, 
Emmett  as  the  manager  of  a  theater 
in  Chicago,  Feld  as  a  penniless  youth 
trying  to  make  his  way  as  an  enter- 
tainer. And  Emmett,  always  kindly 
and  warm-hearted,  hlad  given  Feld  a 
place  on  the  program  of  his  theater 
and    started    him    toward    popularity 
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and  prosperity.  But  later,  when 
Field  returned  to  Chicago,  and  sought 
to  thank  his  benefactor,  Dan  Emmett 
was  gone.  He  had  vanished  from  the 
theatrical  world.  He  was  growing  old, 
and  the  time  had  come  for  his  retire- 
ment. 

He  had  gone  back  to  Mount  Vernon 
with  his  wife,  to  live  over  again  the 
carefree  days  of  his  boyhood  there. 
He  bought  the  little  cottage  and  the 
plot  of  ground  at  the  edge  of  town, 
kept  a  flock  of  chickens,  and  made  a 
garden  each  spring.  The  neighbors 
knew  him  as  a  pleasant,  kindly  old 
fellow,  who  loved  to  roam  the  fields 
and  timber  tracts,  but  who  never 
sought  the  company  of  the  idlers  who 
spent  the  summer  days  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  trees  in  the  public 
square  in  the  center  of  town.  They 
did  not  know,  of  course,  that  he  was 
spending  a  part  of  each  day 
writing,  and  that  he  made  no  effort 
to  publish  what  he  had  written. 

Perhaps  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
establish  himself  in  the  life  of  the 
community  as  he  had  done  in  his 
youth.  When  he  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  no  one  lived  there  who  re- 
called the  days,  more  than  fifty  years 
earlier,  when  he  was  young  Dan  Em- 
mett, the  fifteen-year-old  son  of  the 
village  blacksmith,  and  when  he  com- 
posed the  famous  song  called  "Old 
Dan  Tucker."  None  of  them  remem- 
bered when  young  Dan,  the  printer's 
apprentice,  had  gone  away  to  enlist 
in  the  army  as  a  musician.  That 
was  the  only  way  young  Dan  could 
find  of  gaining  an  education  in  music. 
And  Dan  Emmett,  always  unaassum- 
ing,  avoided     any     reference     to    the 


past   that   might   suggest   a   claim  to 
fame. 

But  the  long  visit  of  Al  G.  Field 
with  Dan  Emmett  on  that  June  day 
in  1895  gave  an  opportunity  for 
reminiscence.  They  talked  over,  of 
course,  the  beginning  of  minstrel 
shows.  Dan  Emmett  recalled  how  he 
had  formed  the  first  minstrel  company 
of  himself  and  three  other  young  men 
who  possessed  musical  talent,  how  he 
had  invited  men  who  were  active  in 
entertainment  enterprises  in  New 
York  to  attend  a  private  perform- 
ance, and  how  the  invitations  had 
been  accepted,  non-committally,  and 
in  some  cases  with  faint  smiles  of 
derision. 

But  when  the  private  performance 
was  ended,  there  was  only  applause 
and  commendation.  A  new  form  of 
public  entertainment  had  been  invent- 
ed! The  quartette,  advertised  as 
"The  Virginia  Minstrel,"  was  in  de- 
mand, and  appealed  in  one  theater 
after  another.  The  new  idea  was 
copied.  Emmett  gave  to  it  the  name 
"minstrel."  Always  rather  bookish, 
he  had  carefully  consulted  a  diction- 
ary to  find  the  name  most  suitable. 
"Minstrel"  fitted  better  than  any  oth- 
er word. 

Then,  having  achieved  success  in 
America,  the  Virginia  Minstrel  went 
to  England.  But  England  proved 
cold  to  the  new  idea  in  public  enter- 
tainment, and  the  little  company  was 
stranded.  Finally,  each  member  of 
the  company  fended  for  himself  as 
best  he  could.  Emmett  came  home 
by  way  of  Ireland.  He  was  of  Irish 
ancestry,  and  fond  of  Irish  music. 
In  later  years     he     composed     many 
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songs  for  Irish  comedians,  and  his 
stay  in  Ireland  had  helped  prepare 
him  for  such  work. 

Back  in  America  at  last,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  known 
as  Bryant's  Minstrels.  He  was  a 
valuable  man,  because  he  could  com- 
pose as  well  as  sing  and  play.  New 
songs  were  always  in  demand.  The 
minstrel  companies  were  engaged  in 
keen  rivalry.  This  rivalry  was  en- 
couraging an  era  of  creativeness  in 
American  music.  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  was  composing  as  many  as 
twenty  new  songs  in  a  year,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  minstrel  com- 
panies, the  world  at  large  might  have 
remained  unaware  of  "The  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  "Old  Dog  Tray," 
"Massa's  In  The  Cold,  Cold  Ground," 
and  many  other  compositions  of  like 
merit. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  minstrel  companies  to  be 
known  as  the  patrons  of  good  popular 
music.  Many  of  the  first  editions  of 
Foster's  songs  bore  the  imprint, 
"Sung  By  Christy's  Minstrels."  And 
the  first  edition  of  the  greatest  of 
Foster's  songs,  "The  Old  Folks  at 
home,"  bore  the  name  of  G.  N.  Chris- 
ty, head  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  as  the 
composer,  a  privilege  for  which  Chris- 
ty paid  Foster. 

For  Bryant's  Minstrels,  Dan  Em- 
mett  was  an  asset  to  counterbalance 
the  value  of  Foster  and  other  com- 
posers to  rival  minstrel  companies. 

There  came  the  night  when  Em- 
mett's  employer  asked  him  to  have  a 
new  "walk  around"  ready  for  the 
company  within     twenty-four     hours. 


That  meant  the  composition  of  sever- 
al verses  in  negro  dialect,  with  rous- 
ing music  to  serve  as  a  climax  in  the 
program.  Promptly,  at  the  time  set, 
Emmett  was  on  hand  with  the  new 
composition,  which  he  had  entitled 
"Dixie's  Land,"  but  which  his  wife 
insisted  should  be  called  by  the  sim- 
ple title,  "Dixie." 

The  first  verse  of  the  new  song,  the 
management  decided  after  due  con- 
sideration, should  be  thrown  away. 
It  might  prove  offensive  to  some  peo- 
ple, because  its  burden  was  that 
"Dixie"  was  just  another  name  for 
Paradise.  So  the  song,  as  it  was 
sung  at  the  first  performance,  began 
with  the  first  line  of  the  second 
verse : 

"I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton.'' 
The  song  proved  fully  as  success- 
ful as  Emmett's  employers  could  have 
wished,  and  the  Bryants  arranged  for 
the  publication  and  copyrighting  of 
"Dixie,"  giving  due  credit  to  Daniel 
Decature  Emmett  as  the  composer, 
and  of  course,  adding  the  information 
that  it  was  "Sung  By  Bryant's  Min- 
strels." Naturally,  the  composer,  the 
publishers,  and  all  others  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  the  song  want- 
ed it  popularized  as  much  as  possible, 
but  they  did  not  suspect  how  popular 
it  was  destined  to  become. 

Two  years  after  the  song  came  out, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  secession  of  the  southern  states 
and  the  forming  of  the  Confedercy 
was  under  way.  In  New  Orleans,  at 
a  theatrical  entertainment  at  which 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was 
championed,  there   was   a   drill  by  a 
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company  of  zouaves,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  "Dixie."  Instantly, 
some  of  those  present  recognized  that 
the  spirit  of  "Dixie"  was  in  keeping 
with  southern  aspirations.  Southern, 
ers  with  a  talent  for  verification  be- 
gan composing  new  words  for  the 
music,  and  in  a  shoit  while  the  South 
had  several  songs  expressive  of  its 
cause,  all  set  to  the  tune  of  "Dixie." 
For  four  more  years,  on  the  march, 
in  camp,  and  on  the  field  of  battle, 
"Dixie"  was  the  musical  form  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy 
found  expression. 

Returning  from  Richmond  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  war,  President 
Lincoln  asked  a  military  band  to  play 
"Dixie."  "Now  it  is  our  song,  too," 
he  explained.  Possibly  that  incident 
gave  a  hint  to  the  purpose  he  express- 
ed in  other  ways,  of  restoring  the 
southern  states  to  full  participation 
in  the  federal  government,  without 
delay,  and  without  admitting  that 
they  had  ever  had  any  other  status. 

But  meanwhile  the  composer  of 
Dixie  had  been  having  a  none  too 
pleasant  time.  He  was  a  northern 
man  in  his  sympathies,  but  he  was 
the  victim  of  the  war  hysteria  of 
of  some  of  his  neighbors.  Time  and 
again  he  received  threats  against  his 
safety.  Some  fanatical  partisans  of 
the  North  even  informed  him  that  he 
deserved  hanging,  because  he  had 
composed  the  music  the  Confederacy 
had  adopted. 

His  refuge  under  such  circum- 
stances lay  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  why  his  best  friends 
considered  it  kindest  not  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  composer     of     the     great 


song  of  the  Confederacy.  When  he 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon  there  could 
have  been  no  point  to  letting  his 
neighbors  know  he  had  given  "Dixie'' 
to  the  world.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
many  of  his  neighbors  there,  anything 
that  had  to  do  with  the  southern 
Confederacy  was  anathema. 

But  the  visit  of  Al  G.  Field  to 
Mount  Vernon  changed  things.  After 
a  few  weeks,  Field  returned  to  find 
the  aged  man  fired  with  the  enthusi- 
asms of  earlier  years.  He  had  been 
practicing  on  his  old  violin.  Once 
more  he  was  playng  "Dixie." 

Field  arranged  for  a  grand  tour  of 
the  country,  in  which  Dan  Emmet 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  nation. 
The  first  performance  was  given  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  proved  that  the 
days  of  "waving  the  bloody  snirt" 
were  passing  in  the  North.  A  new 
generation  had  arisen  that  could  take 
to  its  heart  the  white-haired  old 
gentleman  who  had  composed  the 
battle  song  of  the  Confederacy  their 
fathers  had  sought  to  suppress. 

Over  the  country  Field  and  his  com- 
pany traveled,  the  most  talented  of 
the  other  entertainers  in  it  mere 
sattelites  to  Dan  Emmett.  Each 
evening,  a  hush  would  fall  over  the 
theater,  then  the  orchestra  would 
strike  up  "Dixie,"  and  an  eighty- 
year-old  man  would  come  on  the 
stage,  erect  and  firm  in  his  step. 
After  the  applause  that  greeted  him 
subsided,  he  would  sing  "Dixie." 

In  the  South,  the  applause  that 
marked  this  part  of  the  program 
surpassed  anything  seasoned  show- 
men had  ever  witnessed.  In  city 
after  city  receptions  were  arranged 
in    Dan    Emmett's   honor.     Confeder- 
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ate  veterans  proudly  welcomed  him. 
At  last,  back  in  his  native  state,  at 
Ironton,  Ohio,  Dan  Emmett  made  his 
farewell  appearance.  He  was  going 
back  home,  back  to  his  little  white 
cottage  and  his  flock  of  chickens,  back 
to  the  companion  of  his  declining 
years. 

The  year  1902  brought  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the  Union. 
At  the  centennial  celebration  held  at 
Chillicothe,  the  first  capital  of  the 
state,  a  large  chorus  sang  "Dixie," 
as  a  part  of  the  centennial  program. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  it  was  an  Ohio 
song.  Dan  Emmett.  aged  eighty-six, 
was  told  of  that  in  his  cottage,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  was  made  happy 
by  the  news. 

Then,  at  last,  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon  awakened  to  the  fame  of  the 
aged  man  in  their  midst.  They  ar- 
ranged a  celebration  in  his  honor. 
When  he  appeared  on  the  stage  be- 
fore them,  the  entire  assemblage 
arose  as  a  mark  of  respect.  But  that 
was  too  much  for  his  composure.  He 
broke  down  and  wept,  overcome  by 
the  complete  assurance  that  all  his 
neighbors  honored  him,  and  that  none 
blamed  him  for  composing  "Dixie." 

He  lived  for  nearly  two  years  more 
in  the  little  white  cottage  at  the  edge 
of  town.  He  had  always  been  a  reli- 
gious man,  and  read  his  Bible  daily. 
In  his  advancing  years,  as  his  sight 
failed,  hte  purchased  a  pulpit  Bible, 
with  large  print,  in  order  to  continue 
his  reading. 


At  last,  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1904,  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church  tolled  as  a  funeral  cort- 
ege approached  from  the  little  white 
cottage,  bearing  a  basket  heaped  with 
flowers.  After  the  funeral  service, 
the  cortege  returned  to  the  cemetery 
across  the  road  from  the  little  white 
cottage,  to  the  grave  that  was  to  bear 
the  name  of  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett. 

When  they  examined  the  papers  he 
had  left  behind,  his  friends  discover- 
ed that  he  had  been  a  voluminous 
writer.  He  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  compose  verse  with  great  ease,  and 
had  written  in  rhyme  on  many  sub- 
jects, both  serious  and  humorous.  His 
prose  compositions  also  covered  a 
wide  range,  and  were  characterized 
by  excellent  taste,  a  large  vocabulary, 
and  unusual  facility  for  clear,  exact 
dignified  expression. 

Most  impressive  of  all  the  collec- 
tions were  the  many  prayers  he  had 
composed.  There  were  prayers  for 
many  occasions,  and  for  different 
times  in  the  routine  of  his  daily 
living. 

He  had  been  a  man  of  really  extra- 
ordinary talent.  He  had  been  privL 
leged  to  compose  one  of  the  great  folk 
songs  of  the  American  people,  and 
his  imrriediate  reward  for  that  was 
disfavor  and  obscurity.  Then  after- 
ward he  was  accorded  belated  recog- 
nition, all  of  which  demonstrated  the 
fickleness  of  the  forturtes  of  the  world. 
But  through  it  all.  his  childlike  faith 
in  God  remained  unshaken,  and  gtew. 
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THE  STRAW  MARKET  OF  FLORENCE 

By  Antonia  J.  Stemple 


That  great  art  center  of  the  world 
beloved  by  all  travelers,  Florence  in 
Italy,  has  attractions  which  are  not 
limited  to  the  fine  arts,  wonderful  as 
those  are.  There's  the  open  air  straw 
market,  for  instance,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  painting  or  history  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  a  great  fas- 
cination for  every  visitor  and  is  rich 
in  humjan  interest  beside  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  place  in  which  to 
shop  for  anything  made  of  straw  or 
like  material. 

The  making  of  straw  hats  and  bas- 
kets is  a  time  honored  handicraft  in 
Italy,  having  been  cairied  on  since 
the  very  earliest  times.  The  peas- 
ants are  wonderfully  clever  and  ex- 
pert in  this  work,  done  in  spare  time 
in  their  own  homes,  mostly  by  women 
and  girls.  Their  work  is  brought  in 
from  the  city  and  surrounding  vil- 
lages of  the  countryside  to  the  straw 
market  at  Florence  on  one  or  two 
mornings  each  week  and  there  ex- 
hibited and  placed  for  sale. 

The  market  presents  a  very  pictur- 
esque sight.  Thousands  of  hats  in  a 
great  diversity  of  shapes,  straws 
colors  and  designs  are  shown,  attrac- 
tively arranged  in  tiers  and  piles  in 
the  various  booths,  the  reserve  supply 
being  kept  in  big  straw  baskets  or 
panniers.  The  ha^s  are  made  of 
various  straws,  braids,  raffia  and 
vegetable  fibres,  also  Leghorns  and 
Milans.  Then  there  are  lacy,  open 
work  creations,  some  of  which  are 
embroidered.     Many       have       pretty 


patterned  bands  of  contrasting  or 
harmonizing  colors.  They  are  all  of 
shapes,  so  they  may  be  manipulated 
simple,  soft,  unstiffened  and  unlocked 
by  the  wearer  to  suit  the  individual 
fancy.  Felts  hats  in  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  and  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  shades  are  also  shown.  They 
are  unblocked  and  at  first  glance 
look  shapeless  and  hopeless.  But 
they  are  wonderfully  fine  and  soft  in 
texture  and  when  blocked  in  any  pre- 
ferred shape  are  the  equal  or  supe- 
rior of  any  found  in  the  smartest 
shops  anywhere,  while  the  cost  is 
negligible.  A  fine,  unblocked  woman's 
felt  or  straw  hat  may  be  bought  for 
as  little  as  eight  lira,  which  at  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange  is  only 
about  fifty  cents  in  United  States 
money.  No  wonder  hats  from  this 
market  are  popular  for  gifts!  The 
prices  at  which  all  the  headgear  is 
sold  make  one  realize  that  women 
and  children  who  produce  them  re- 
ceive very  little  for  their  skill  and 
labor,  and  that  a  very  low  value  is 
placed  on  their  time. 

But  hats  are  not  the  only  attrac- 
tion in  the  straw  market.  Here  are 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  straw 
and  raffia  bags  and  baskets,  especially 
those  designed  for  shopping,  in  be- 
wildering variety  and  ail  sorts  of 
colors  and  designs.  Many  are  ci-o- 
cheted  or  woven,  all  by  hand,  and  are 
unique.  The  designs  are  typical  and 
so  varied  that  choice  is  difficult.  The 
men  and  women  who  preside  at  the 
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booths  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
things  they  sell  and  it  is  great  fun  to 
spend  a  morning  here  making  selec- 
tions. 

The  market  is  held  not  far  from 
the  famed  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where, 
and  in  the  great  square  before  it, 
many  of  the  historical  events  of  the 


greatest  importance  in  the  life  of 
Florence  took  place.  Before  the 
market  building  stands  a  huge  and 
rather  repulsive  fountain,  represent- 
ing an  enormous  wild  boar.  It  is  a 
very  fine  copy  of  an  ancient  bronze 
now  preserved  in  the  famous  Uffize 
gallery. 


THE  GREATER  GOOD 


By  Charles 

There  would  infinitely  more  profit 
come  to  us  as  a  result  of  our  fellow- 
ship with  the  church  if  we  were  able 
to  think  less  of  the,  financial  side.  I 
imagine  I  can  hear  loud  approval  of 
that  statement.  It  would  please  mul- 
titudes of  our  people  if  the  work  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  carried  forward 
without  money  and  without  price. 

But  I  fear  you  misunderstand  me. 
I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that 
we  make  ours  a  moneyless  regilion. 
In  a  world  such  as  ours,  that  cannot 
be  done.  Jesus  never  hinted  it  should 
be  attempted.  I  do  believe  though 
He  felt  religion  becomes  weakened 
when  the  affairs  of  money  assume  so 
large  a  place  in  the  church. 

What  I  mean  is  that  we  Christians 
should  be  generous  without  being  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  while.  The  very 
noise  we  make  about  this  matter  in- 
terferes with  the  deeper  things  of  the 
Spirit.  It  ought  to  be;  secondary  and 
subordinate,  and  be  done  as  a  matter 


P.  Wiles 

of  course.  But  one  would  judge  by 
the  Way  we  go  about  it  that  it  is  the 
major  enterprise  of  the  church;  and 
such  is  not  the  case. 

There  was  brought  to  my  attention 
not  long  ago  a  bit  of  rare  wisdom 
from  Socrates,  the  great  pagan  phi- 
losopher. His  students  were  very 
proud  of  him,  and  to  show  their  grati- 
tude for  what  he  meiant  to  them  they 
agreed  to  bestow  gifts  upon  him.  But 
in  the  group  there  was  one  very  poor 
student.  He  camle  to  his  teacher  and 
said,  "Master,  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
but  I  will  give  thee  myself."  Where- 
upon the  philosopher  Replied,  "Wilt 
thou?  Then  I  will  return  thee  to 
thyself,  the  better  for  having  given 
thyself  to  me." 

That  is  what  I  mean,  money  or  no 
money,  according  to  whether  we  have 
or  have  not ;  but  if  we  first  give  our- 
selves to  Him,  He  will  give  us  our 
larger  and  better  selves  because  of 
our  gift  to  Him. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Rev.  Sidney  E.  Matthews,  rector  of 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church;  Misses 
Aileen,  Ida  and  Myrtle  Peacock,  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  P.  Bell,  all  of  Roper,  N. 
C,  were  visitors  at  the  School  last 
Wednesday.  They  came  to  see  the 
latter's  son,  William  Bell,  of  Cottage 
No.  4. 


Richard  Bailey,  who  was  paroled 
more  than  six  years  ago  called  at 
The  Uplift  office  last  Tuesday.  Rich- 
ard tells  us  that  he  is  living  in  Char- 
lotte, where  he  is  employed  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Dr.  Pep- 
per Bottling  Company.  He  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  this  concern  a  little 
more  than  five  years.  Richard  is  now 
twenty-three  years  old,  is  married 
and  has  a  daughter  five  months  old. 


The  Training  School  ball  tossers 
were  defeated  by  Flowe's  Store  team 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  the  score 
being  10  to  4.  It  was  a  hard  game 
to  lose,  but  as  on  several  other  oc- 
casions this  year,  the  boys,  by  very 
poor  fielding,  proceeded  to  kick  the 
game  away,  after  apparently  having 
it  won. 

Bill  Bost  did  the  hurling  fox  the 
visitors  and  held  the  local  batters  to 
six  hits.  He  retired  ten  men  on 
strikes,  issued  but  one  base  on  balls, 
and  only  in  one  inning  did  he  allow 
more  than  one  hit,  the  lone  exception 


being  the  second,  when  the  School 
lads  bunched  four  hits,  putting  three 
runs  across. 

Bob  Ellis,  who  was  on  the  firing 
line  for  the  local  boys,  Was  in  fine 
form  and  really  deserved  to  win.  He 
struck  out  eighteen  enemy  batters, 
but  was  deprive  of  victory  because 
his  team  mates  failed  to  support  him. 
Six  errors  made  it  possible  for  the 
visitors  to  mark  up  seven  unearned 
runs.  With  good  support  the  game 
would  have  resulted  in  a  4  to  3  vic- 
tory for  the  School  team  as  all  four 
of  the  local  tallies  were  earned. 

The  School  lads  took  an  early  lead. 
In  the  second  inning  singles  b3'  Worth- 
ington,  Lockamy,  Mobley  and  Moore, 
coupled  with  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield, 
produced  three  runs. 

In  the  third  frame  the  boys  from 
Flowe's  scored  five  runs  on  singles  by 
Ed  Dorton  and  "Dub"  Bost,  a  base  on 
balls,  and  two  errors. 

The  visitors  scored  again  in  the 
seventh,  Bill  Bost's  single  and  two 
errors  being  responsible  for  two  runs. 

In  the  local  half  of  the  same  inning 
Bob  Worthington,  our  third  baseman, 
pounded  one  of  Bost's  offerings  far 
past  the  left  fielder  for  a  home  run. 

Two  more  enemy  marlers  were 
chalked  up  in  the  eighth  on  Pete 
Bost's  triple,  singles  by  Boger  and 
Alexander,  and  an  error  by  the  local 
shortstop. 

Allen  Boger,  Bill  Bost  and  Kemp 
Alexander,  with  two  hits  each,  headed 
the  visitors'  batting  attack,  while 
"Bob"  Worthington,  with  a  home  run 
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and  a  single  was  the  only  local  batter 
to  get  more  than  one  hit.  The  score: 


R  H  E 

Flowe's 

0  05  0002  3  0—10     9    0 

J.  T.  S. 

03000010  0—4     6    6 

Two-base  hit:  Boger.  Three-base 
hit:  P.  Bost.  Home  run:  Worthing- 
ton.  Struck  out:  By  Ellis  18;  by  Bost 
10.  Base  on  balls:  Off  Ellis  4:  off 
Bost  1.  Hit  by  pitcher:  By  Ellis 
(R.  Dorton).  Umpires — Godown  and 
Hatley. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  regular  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
parable  which  warns  us  against 
eovetousness,  as  found  in  Luke  12: 
13-21. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Summers  complimented  the  boys 
very  highly  on  their  singing,  saying 
it.  was  the  best  he  had  heard  since  he 
attended  a  Baptist  Convention  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  few  months 
ago,  at  which  time  he  heard  nearly 
14,000  people  singing  in  a  large 
auditorium. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys,  he  said 
there  were  some  things  about  the 
man  who  asked  the  question  which 
makes  us  feel  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  be  like  him.  Then  there  was  an- 
other side  of  his  nature  that  we  would 
not  be  like  for  anything  in  the  world. 
This  man,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Summers, 
asked,  "What  shall  I  do?"  which  was 
all  right.     We  should  always  want  to 


be  doing  something  worthwhile. 

This  man's  crops  had  been  plenti- 
ful. He  had  more  than  he  could  care 
for.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  have 
more  than  we  have,  so  in  that  re- 
spect we  would  like  to  be  like  this 
rich  man. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  this 
man  had  not  thought  anything  about 
God.  He  had  been  thinking  about  his 
great  riches  but  failed  to  allow  his 
mind  to  dwell  upon  God,  the  source  of 
his  wealth. 

Then  said  the  speaker,  God  spoke 
to  him,  saying,  "This  night  thou  art 
going  to  die."  In  that  way  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  care  to  be  like  him. 

While  we  are  not  rich,  continued 
Rev.  Mr.  Summers,  we  have  a  future, 
and  we  ask  this  question,  "What  shall 
I  do?" 

He  told  the  boys  that  upon  being 
paroled  from  this  institution,  they 
must  make  a  choice  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  make  of  their  lives, 
and  that  right  here  and  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  decide. 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  said  that 
there  were  six  things  to  be  considered 
when  we  are  planning  our  life's  work: 

(1)  We  must  plan  to  do  something 
for  which  we  have  a  personal  fitness. 
We  must  look  down  into  our  hearts 
and  see  what  we  are  inclined  to  do. 

(2)  When  we  ask  ourselves  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  we  must  center 
our  minds  upon  something  that  will 
make  us  work  our  hardest,  that  which 
will  bring  out  the  very  best  in  us,  in 
order  to  achieve  success. 

(3)  We  must  plan  our  life's  work 
along  some  line  that  will  need  no 
apology  to  God  or  man.  Success  will 
not  come  to  those  who  indulge  in  oc- 
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cupations  of  which  they  are  ashamed. 

(4)  In  choosing  our  life's  work  we 
should  always  strive  to  do  something 
that  will  be  a  blessing  to  someone  else. 
We  should  spend  our  lives  not  in  sim- 
ply caring  for  ourselves,  but  be  of 
service  to  others. 

(5)  We  should  spend  the  time  al- 
lotted to  us  on  earth  in  doing  some- 
thing that  will  last.  It  should  be  our 
purpose  in  life  to  endeavor  to  apply 
ourself  to  each  task  so  that  we  shall 
have  accomplished  something  that  will 
endure  long  after  we  have  passed 
away. 

(6)  We  should  choose  our  life's 
work  with  a  sense  of  co-operation 
with  God,  always  striving  to  do  some- 
thing that     will  be     pleasing  in     His 

sight. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Summers 
said  that  God  has  given  us  a  good 
world  in  which  to  carry  out  our  aims 
in  life.  If  we  think  it  could  be  a 
better  world  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it 
so. 


The  following  list  shows  names  of 
all  boys  appearing  on  the  weekly 
Cottage  Honor  Roll  from  December 
8.  1935  to  May  31,  1936,  a  period  of 
twenty-six  weeks,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  times  each  one  has  been  list- 
ed: 

26 — Arthur  Boyette. 
25 — Archie       Castlebury,       Letcher 
Castlebury,  Caleb  Hill. 
23— Earl  Atwood. 
22 — Millard        Owenby,         Eugene 


Whitt,       Randolph     Davis,       Lonnie 
Sloan. 

21 — William  Goodson,  Perry  Har- 
vel.  John  Caddell. 

20 — Alden  Jones,  Robert  Worthing- 
ton,  Marcellus  Gurganus,  Clyde 
Reece,  Everett  Bell,  Edward  Lock- 
amy. 

IP — Richard  Wrenn,  John  Elliott, 
Lewis  Parker. 

18— Craig  Mundy,  Lyle  Hooper. 
Eugene  Alexander,  Charles  Crotts, 
James  Montford,  George  McManus, 
Frank  Wakefield. 

17 — Ralph  Johnson,  Thomas  Little, 
Emerson  Frazier,  Lloyd  Banks, 
Haynes  Hewitt,  Wilfred  Land,  Nor- 
man Pike,  Jack  Carver,  David  Hodge, 
Warren  Medlin. 

16 — William  Dillon,  Vernon  Bass, 
William  Hill,  Perry  Russ,  Fletcher 
Castlebury,  Sam  Belk,  Harold  Brown. 
Bernard  Griffin.  Hubert  Jones,  Mar- 
vin Malcom. 

15 — Joseph  McPherson,  Woodfin 
Fowler,  Frank  Hall,  Theodore  Hodg- 
son, James  Patterson,  Edward  Car- 
penter, Earl  Duncan,  Frank  Dick- 
ens, Basil  Johnson,  Glenn  O'Quinn, 
Andrew  Powell,  J.  C.  Mobley,  Henry 
Abernathy.  Montford  Glasgow. 

14 — James  Causey,  Richard  Sulli- 
van, Charles  Furchess,  Richard  Mills. 
Talmage  Dautrey,  Kenneth  Messick, 
C.  D.  Grooms,  Aaron  Holder,  Clar- 
ence Ashburn,  Robert  Alexander, 
Marshall   Scoggins. 

13— John  Capps,  Boyd  Strickland, 
Robert  Batson,  Richard  Sprinkle, 
Bert  Ferguson,  Connie  Dickens,  Wil- 
liam Hare,  Charlton  Henry,  Vernon 
Hubbard,  Ray  Laramore,  James 
Stepp,  Wilson  Bowman,  Robert  Ellis, 
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Adolph  Watson,  Leamon  Finch,  Earl 
Chambers,  George  Hill,  Richard  Wil- 
der. 

12 — James  White,  Preston  Yarbor- 
ough,  Earl  Barnes,  Harvey  Watson, 
William  Barber,  Earl  Bass,  James 
Finley,  Houston  Howard,  Douglas 
Wilkes,  Alvis  Browning,  Hoyett  Hud- 
son, Thomas  McCarter,  Frank  Lewis, 
Claudius  Pickett,  Caleb  Jolly,  Clar- 
ence King. 

ll—Robei-t  Maultsby,  F.  E.  Mick- 
le,  Melvin  Walters.  Marvin  Adams, 
Paul  Johnson,  Joseph  Sanford,  Mor- 
ris Hicks,  John  Hildreth,  Homer 
Smith,  Lake  Cooper..  John  Drum, 
Dewey  Freeman,  James  Hicks,  Carl 
Mabry,  Joseph  Cox,  June  Malone, 
Neil  Collins,  Arlon  Jones.  Walter 
Mitchell. 

10 — Claude  McLaughlin,  Clyde  Ki- 
vett,  Lemuel  Murphy,  Max  Hedrick, 
Wayne  Fowler,  Thomas  Stephens, 
William  Beach,  George  Chambers, 
John  Penninger,  Ralph  Rainey, 
Charles  Freeman,  Luther  Wilson, 
Charles  Bowman,  Vance  Dameron, 
William  Moose,  Harley  Pennell. 

9 — Vermont  Whitley,  Roscoe  Ash- 
burn,  J.  D.  Ashe,,  Barney  Watson, 
Myron  Whitman,  Norwood  Glasgow, 
Ralph  McCracken,  Thomas  C.  Wil- 
son, Carlton  CalloWay,  Roland  Davis, 
Wade  Melton,  James  Corn,  Charles 
Griffin,  Harold  Gunter,  Paul  Saun- 
ders, Harry  Flowe,  Fred  May,  Ern- 
est Owens*  Esker  Childress,  James 
C.  Hoyle,  Floyd  Combs,  James  Doug- 
las. William  Stevens,  Jennings  Nor- 
ris,  George  Gibson,  Winfred  Whit- 
lock. 

8— John     Kellam,  Eugene    Green, 
Julian  Gregory,  Jesse  Holleman,  El- 


bert Bryant,  D.  C.  Winston,  George 
Wilhite,  Robert  Troy,  James  Bell, 
James  L.  Singleton,  Alton  Morgan, 
Bernice  Baker,  Allen  Davis,  Hansel 
Pate. 

7 — James  Wilhite,  Joseph  John- 
son, Jerome  Warren,  Max  Lindsay, 
Wilson  Myrick,  Fred  Seibert,  Howard 
Cook,  William  McRary,  Kenneth 
Raby,  Charles  VanHoy,  Glenn  Hay- 
more,  Clyde  Dixon,  William  Justice, 
John  Green,  William  Corn,  James 
Lyerly,  Percy  Sanford,  Norman  Park- 
er, Warner  Peach,  John  Maxwell, 
Lurren  Kinney,  Levi  Merritt,  Thomas 
McCausley,  Ben  Overby,  Samuel  J. 
Watkins,  John  House,  William 
Knight,  Vernon  Lamb,  Robert  Far- 
mer, William  Kirk,  James  Rector, 
John  Uptegrove,  Horace  Faulkner, 
James  Reavis,  Olive  Weaver,  Monte 
Beck,  Joseph  Brown,  Curtis  Coleman, 
James  Kirk,  Troy  Powell,  Berry  Rog- 
ers, Edward  Martin,  Charles  Pennell, 
Paul  Rhodes. 

6 — Harvard  Winn,  Leo  Forrester, 
Warren  Godfrey,  Frank  Crawford, 
Thomas  Reavis,  Porter  Wilhite,  Shel- 
ton  Anderson,  Horace  Bates,  William 
Bell,  Robert  Mims,  Joel  Moore,  Ro- 
bert Orrell,  Lindsay  Chavis,  Jesse 
Cleveland,  John  Taibert,  Fred  Dysen, 
Jack  Pyatt,  Thurman  Robertson, 
Charles  Banks,  Guy  Lewis,  J.  B. 
Grooms,  Edwin  Shuler,  Marvin  Ed- 
wards, Eli  Philemon,  Boyd  Baker, 
Leon  Burkhead,  Wiley  Green,  Hil- 
liard  Ruff,  James  Land,  Stacy  Long, 
Desmond  Truitt,  Roy  Wyrick. 

5 — Charles  Pepper,  William  Pitts, 
Bunn  Shoe,  Junius  Yarborough,  Hen- 
ry Fredere,  Iva  Gregory,  Newland 
Wilson,    Ernest  Hudspeth,    Jack  Mc- 
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Rary,  Samuel  Everett,  Monroe  Keith, 
Walter  Taylor,  Milton  Hare,  Floyd 
Watkins,  Clyde  Bolton.  Howard  Grif- 
fin, Lonnie  Holleman,  Thomas  Hud- 
son. Harvey  Ledford,  Cleveland 
Suggs,  Charles  Pollard,  Trey  Rey- 
nolds. Julius  Lee,  Bennie  Holland, 
William  Martin,  Bennie  Moore,  Al- 
phus  Bowman,  Warren  Latham,  Roy 
Ballard,  Clarence  Douglas,  Erwin 
Medlin,  Linwood  Fotter,  Glenn  Wil- 
liams,   Richard    Tysinger. 

4 — Ray  Norman,  Earl  Rogers, 
Glenn  Hines,  Wiley  Willoughby, 
James  Boyce,  Virgil  Cecil,  Clqatus 
Daugherty,  Grover  Duncan,  Thomas 
Horton,  Oscar  Roland,  John  Whita- 
ker,  Emerson  Barnhill,  James  Burns, 
Hcyett  Rogers,  F.  M.  Younger,  Frank 
Hutchins,  Thomas  Maness,  George 
Kye,  Robert  Keith,  N.  B.  Johnson, 
Lester  Warren,  J.  B.  Burrow,  Luther 
Pierce.  William  Craven,  Jack  Live- 
say,  James  Chapman,  James  Elders, 
Richard  Honeycutt,  William  Powell, 
Homer  Quick,  Thomas  Welch,  Clar- 
ence Anderson,  Charles  Lloyd,  How- 
ard Wilson,  Spurgeon  Dowless,  Glenn 
Jenkins,  Wilson  Medlin,  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray. 

3 — Ashley  Thompson,  Robert  Bliv_ 
ens,  Albert  Silas,  Everett  Williamson, 
Leland  Crosby,  Lewis  Janey,  Joel 
Barker,  Paul  Cochran,  Edgar  Hat- 
ley,  John  Piner,  Claude  Hicks,  Ray- 
mond Irwin,  Mathis  Garrett,  Elmo 
Parrish,  Percy  Newsome,  Hubert 
Williams,  Sanford  Collins,  Henry 
James,  Randolph  Miller,  Columbus 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Bruce 
Link,  John  Robbins,  J.  D.  Powell, 
Duke  Davis,  Howard  Key,  Charles 
Webb,    Joseph    Brooks,    Reuben    Dug- 


gin,  Pearly  Funderburk,  Earl  Stamey, 
Clyde  Adams,  William  Peedin,  Frank 
Ramsey,  Maurice  Staley,  Eldridge 
Ward,  Ewin  Odom.  Arthur  Ashley, 
Jack  Daubenmeyer,  Doyle  Holder, 
Marvin  Ashe,  Roy  Cruse,  Edward 
Murray,  Floyd  Causey,  Carl  Toney. 

2 — Rupert  Allen,   Glatley  Branch, 
Edison      Martin,      Douglas      Carter, 
Claude   Maines,   Julian    Myrick.  Jack 
Norris,  Folie     Phillips.     Sam     Batts, 
William  Byrd,  Arthur  Craft,  Samuel 
Ennis,  James  Jordan.  Charles  Lewis, 
Council  Holden,  Y.  V.  Spates,  Barney 
Caviness,     Coolidge     Green,     George 
Shaver,  Ellis  White,  Robert  Penland, 
Wiley  .Crawford,     Wallace      Rackley, 
Thomas    Doby,    Mack    Ennis,   Marvin 
King,    William    Suite,    Howard    Todd, 
Ted   Hicks,   Elmer     Maples,     Ernest 
Mobley,  Percy     Strickland,     A.     Ray 
Hudson,    Theodore    Nine,   R.    B.    Nor- 
ton, George  May,  Clay  Smith,  Reuben 
Land,  Esmond  Reams,  Ralph  Carver, 
Norwood  Cockerham,  Fred  Davidson, 
Herbert  Gray,  David  Kirksey,  James 
Penland,  Marvin  Miller.  Jack  Spring- 
er,   Winston    Strickland,    William    R. 
Williams,     Clayton     Watts,     Charles, 
Bryant,  Lewis  Crawford,  Cecil  Webb, 
Norman  McGee,  Ben  Cooper,  Leonard 
Watson,   Charles     Williams,     Wilmer 
Shoaf,  William  Young,  Hobart  John- 
son. Robert  McKee,  James  Singleton, 
James  McCracken,  Robert  Teeter. 

1— Sidi  Threatt,  Robert  Cashwell, 
Robert  Coleman,  James  Sims,  Frank 
Walker,  James  West,  Clifton  Mabry, 
Lawrence  Tew,  W,,  J.  Wilson,  James 
Dalton,  Percy  Gurganus,  Fred  Ve_ 
reen,  Edwin  Fisher,  Richard  Wiggins, 
Ernest  Beach,  Ogburn  Cason,  Arthur 
Greer,  Jack  Gunter,  Burl  Rash,  Har- 
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ley  Scarlet,  James  Seawell,  Louis 
Tarkington,  John  Church,  James 
Coleman,  James  Harvel,  Junius  Hol- 
leman,  Leonard  Jacobs,  Charles  Mc- 
Cogle,  George  Speer,  Robert  Ste- 
phens, Blaine  Griffin,  Cling  Shelton, 
Albert  Andrew,  James  Ferrell,  Wil- 
liam Jerrell,  Paul  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Eraddock,  J.  T.  Branch,  Archie 
Baits,  Allen      Bledsoe,   Felix     Little- 


john,  Walter  Merritt,  Carl  Speer, 
Jehu  Wright,  Paul  Mullis,  Theodore 
Rector,  Grady  Shields,  Willam  Tobar, 
Charles  Womble,  Burl  Allen,  Fred 
Carter,  S.  E.  Jones,  John  Smith, 
James  Young,  Claude  Ashe,  Ansel 
Byrd,  Harry  Connell,  Nelson  Dauben- 
meyer,  Hubert  Hooks,  Wilburn  Suite, 
Paul  York. 


EXPERIENCE 

Learn,  as  the  years  roll  onward  and  leave  the  past  behind, 
That  much  I  have  counted  sorrow  but  proves  that  the  world  is 

kind ; 

That  many  a  flower  I  longed  for  had  a  hidden  thorn  of  pain, 

And  many  a  rugged  bypath  led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  but  cover  the  sunshine,  they  cannot  banish  the  sun, 

And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter  when  the  weary  rain  is 

done. 

We  stand  in  the  deepest  sorrow  to  see  the  clearest  light, 

And  often  from  wrong's  own  darkness  comes  the  very  strength 

or  right. 

So,  the  heart  from  the  hardest  trials  gains  the  purest  joy  of  all, 

And  from  lips  that  have  tasted  sadness,  the  sweetest  songs  will 

fall. 

For  as  peace  comes  after  suffering,  and  love  is  reward  of  pain, 

So  after  earth  comes  heaven,  and  out  of  our  lose  the  gain 

— Maurie  G.  Clay  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MAY 


(NOTE :     Figure  following  name  indicates  number  of  times  boy- 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


FIRST  GRADE 
— A— 

Henry  Abernathy  4 
Bert  Ferguson  4 
Richard  Honeycutt  2 
Lawrence  Tew  4 

SECOND  GRADE 

—A— 

Bernice  Baker  2 
Joseph  Brown  2 
Andrew   Lambeth 
Marvin  Malcom 
Wade  Melton  2 
David  Odham  2 
Charles  Pepper  2 
Roy  Pope 
Paul  Rhodes  3 

— B— 

Alphus  Bowman  2 
Leamon  Finch  3 
Dewey  Freeman 
Ted   Hicks  2 
Harvey  Ledford 
John  P.  Little 
Troy  Powell  4 
Frank  Raby  2 
John  Talbert 
Howard  Todd 
Luther  Wilson 

THIRD  GRADE 
— A— 

Jewell  Barker  3 
Lake  Cooper  3 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
William   Downes  3 
Milton  Hare  5 
William  Kirk  3 


Charles   Lewis  3 
Warner  Peach  5 
— B— 

Robert  Coleman  2 
Walter  Cooper  4 
Montford   Glasgow  4 
Julius  Lee  3 
Oscar   Roland  2 

FOURTH  GRADE 

—A— 

James  Chapman  2 
Aaron   Holder 
Walter   Taylor  2 

— B— 

Arthur  Craft  2 
John  Grider  2 
Jack  Springer 
Richard  Wrenn 

FIFTH   GRADE 
— A— 

Marvin  Adams  2 
Robert  Batson  2 
Spurgeon  Dowless  3 
Thomas   Little  3 
Vernon  Lamb  4 
Thelbert  Poole 
Berry    Rogers  2 
James   White  2 

— B— 

Clarence    Anderson  5 
Everett  Bell  2 
William  Brothers 
Max  Hedrick  2 
Houston  Howard 
Ellis  White  4 
Glenn  Williams  3 
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SIXTH  GRADE 
— A.- 

John  Capps  3 
Duke  Davis  2 
Marvin  Edwards  4 
Clarence  King  3 
Ewin  Odom 
Hansel  Pate  3 
Clyde  Reece  3 
Boyd  Strickland  3 

— B— 

Lloyd  Banks  2 
Arthur  Boyette  2 
James  Causey  2 
Bernard  Griffin 
Glenn  Jenkins  3 
Basil  Johnson  2 
Frank  Lewis  2 


Walter   Mitchell 
Percy  Strickland  2 
SEVENTH  GRADE 


Robert  Alexander  2 
Albert  Andrews 
Sam  Belk  3 
Edward  Lockamy 
Homer  Smith  2 

— B— 

William  Goodson  4 
Vernon  Hubbard 
Perry  Russ 
Winner  Shoaf 
Albert  Silas 
Porter  Stack  3 
F.  M.  Younger  2 


THE  ORANGE-SELLER 

Long  ago  in  London,  just  outside  Drury  Lane 

An  orange-seller's  cry  was  heard  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

By  daylight  and  by  candlelight,  a  lilting  light  refrain 
Of  "Oranges!     Sweet  oranges!     Who'll  buy?" 

And  if  at  night  the  stars  went  in,  then  all  light  did  forsake  her, 
For  there  was  not  a  single  lamp  from  Kingsway  to  Long  Acre ; 
But  gloom  nor  rain,  nor  London  fog,  nor  anything  could  make 
her 
Cease  from  her  cry  of  "Oranges !     Who'll  buy  ?" 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  have  gone  since  then,  but  still 
today 

If  you  should  chance  to  wander  a'down  Old  Drury  way 
You'll  hear  a  lilting,  mirthful  voice  call  out  (or  so  they  say!)  — 

"Oranges !  Sweet  oranges !  Who'll  buy  ?" 


-Ivy  0.  Eastwick. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  May  31,  1936 

The  figure  preceeding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive  times  he 
has  been  on  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total  number  of 
times  he  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  December  8,  1935. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(26)   Arthur  Boyette  26 
William  Dillon  16 
Alden  Jones  20 
(2)    Craig  Mundy  18 

(2)  Ray  Norman  4 
Sidi  Threatt 
James  Wilhite  7 

COTTAGE  No.   1 

J.  D.  Ashe  9 
(4)   William   Goodson  21 

(3)  John  Kellam  8 
(7)   Eugene   Whitt  22 

Junius    Yarborough  5 

(4)  Preston    Yarborough  12 

COTTAGE   No.  2 

James  Boyce  4 
John  Capps  13 
Max  Lindsay  7 

(2)  Lemuel   Murphy  10 

(3)  Fred   Seibert  7 

(2)   Robert    Worthington  20 
(7)   Richard  Wrenn  19 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(6)  Marcellus    Gurganus  20 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
Shelton    Anderson  16 
(2)   Vernon  Bass  16 

(7)  Roland  Davis  9 
Wayne    Fowler  10 
Mathis   Garrett  3 

(7)   Glenn   Haymore  7 
(7)   Lyle  Hooper  18 
(2)   Ralph   Johnson  17 
(2)   Thomas    Little  17 
Wade  Melton  9 

(4)  Richard    Mills  14 
Joel   Moore  6 

(7)   Clyde  Reece  20 


Richard   Sprinkle  13 
Melvin  Walters  11 

COTTAGE   No.  5 

(3)  Marvin  Adams  11 
(6)   Paul   Johnson  11 

(4)  David   Odham  12 
Perry  Russ  16 
Harley  Scarlett 

COTTAGE   No.   6 

Fletcher   Castlebury  16 
Mack  Ennis  2 
Milton  Hare  5 
Charlton  Henry  13 
Robert  Keith  4 
John  Robbins  3 
James  Stepp  13 
(2)   Joseph    Sanford  11 

COTTAGE   No.  7 

William  Beach  10 
Archie  Castlebury  25 
John  Elliott  19 

(4)   Charles  Griffin  9 

(8)    Caleb  Hill  25 

(4)   Perry  HarVel  21 

(2)   N.  B.  Johnson  4 
Elmer  Maples  2 
Lewis  Parker  19 
Percy  Sanford  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)   Llovd   Banks  17 
(2)    Sam  Belk  16 
(6)   George  Chambers  10 
(6)   Letcher   Castlebury  25 

Howard   Griffin  5 
(2)   Harry  Flowe  9 
(4)   Haynes   Hewitt  17 
(6)    Marvin  Hicks  11 

Wilfred  Land  17 

George  May  2 
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(2)   Fred  May  9 

Norman   Pike  17 
(2)   Warner  Peach  7 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(5)  Charles   Crotts  18 
(2)   Randolph  Davis  22 

C.   D.   Grooms  14 
James   C.   Hoyle  9 
(2)   Frank  Hall  15 
Lurren  Kinney  7 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
Fred   Davidson  2 
(4)  William  Knight  7 
James  Patterson  15 
Troy  Reynolds  5 

(2)  William  R.  Williams  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell  20 

(3)  Edward  .  Carpenter  15 

(6)  John   Drum  11 

(3)  David  Hodge  17 
James  Montford  18 

(2)   Adolph   Watson  13 
Cecil  Webb  2 
COTTAGE  No.  12 

(4)  Earl  Atwood  23 

(2)  Joseph  Cox  11 
(8)   Frank  Dickens  15 

Marvin  Edwards  6 

(3)  Bernard  Griffin  16 

(4)  Alfred  Holleman  16 
Richard  Honeycutt  4 
S.  E.  Jones 

(3)   Ewin  Odom  3 


William  Powell  4 
(12)   Lonnie  Sloan  22 
(4)   William  Stevens  9 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
(2)   Joseph  Brown  7 
Arlon  Jones  11 
(4)   Wiley  Green  6 

COTTAGE  No.  14 

(2)  Hubert  Jones  16 

(3)  Stacy  Ltong  6 
(3)  J.  C.  Mobley  15 

Troy  Powell  7 
(3)   Desmond  Truitt  6 


(3) 
(2) 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  15 
Robert  Alexander  14 
Mlarvin  Ashe  3 
Henry  Abernathy  15 
George  Gibson  9 
George  Hill  13 
Caleb  Jolly  12 
Clarence  King  12 
William  Moose  10 
Marvin  Malcom  16 
Edward  Martin  7 
Gilbert  Murray  4 
Charles  Pennell  7 
Carl  Tortey  3 
Richard  Tysinger  5 
Robert  Teeter  2 
Winfred  Whitlock  9 
Frank  Wakefield  18 
Richard  Wilder  13 
Paul  York 


Fortune  came  and  loudly  knocked 
At  my  door  with  cheery  hail, 

But  alas  for  Fortune's  labors, 
I  was  over  at  my  neighbor's, 
Pouring  out  a  hard-luck  tale. 

— Selected 
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OLD  GLORY 

Though  you  have  waved  for  many  years, 

In  triumph  over  taunts  and  jeers, 
You    still    keep    young,    alert,    and    spry, 

And  stage  your  waves  with  laurels  high, 
And  never  seem  to  faint  or  tire ; 

But  always  charged  with  strong  desire, 
To  manifest  a  valorous  zeal, 

As   strong   as    iron,   and   true   as    steel. 

— William  A.  Thornburg. 
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WHO  MADE  THE  FLAG? 

Who  made  the  flag?  Why,  Betsy  Ross. 
Who  else?     George  Washington  helped  plan. 
Our  stars  and  stripes.     Who  else,  Who  else? 
Name  me  as  many  as  you  can! 

Why  no  one  else.     Those  two 
Finished  what  they  set  out  to  do. 

Finished?     Our  flag?     Do  you  forget 
Others  are  making  that  banner  yet? 
They  made  a  symbol  and  went  on  their  way; 
It  is  we  who  are  making  our  flag  today! 

From  least  to  greatest,  young  or  old. 
We  are  helping  fashion  its  every  fold. 

That  colorful  bunting,  each  flagstaff  o'er. 
Is  only  an  emblem,  nothing  more. 
But  back  of  that  symbol,  long  years  through, 
Lies  all  that  a  people  dream  and  do. 

Hope  and  longing,  courage  and  skill, 
Patiencej  kindliness,  faith,  good  will, 
Humdrum  duties  from  sun  to  sun, 
Vexations  conquered,  victories  won. 

And  a  forward  look,  when  efforts  lag; 
These  are  the  stuff  that  makes  our  flag ! 
For  the  lovliest  banner,  near  or  far, 
Is  only  whatever  its  citizens  are. 


— Selected 


FLAG  DAY 

"The  flag  of  the  United  States  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years  old  on  June  fourteenth.    In  commemoration  of  its  adoption 


as  the  flag  of  the  nation,  June  14, 1777,  there  is  an  annual  Flag  Day. 
In  every  state  of  the  union  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  profusely  dis- 
played on  this  day.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  behold  it  and  hearts  of 
millions  beat  patriotically  for  what  to  them  is: 

"The  one  flag — the  great  flag — 
The  flag  for  me  and  you; 
Glorified  all  else  beside, 
The  red   and  white  and  blue." 

"The  history  of  the  nation  is  symbolized  by  its  flag.  The  flag  is 
more  than  a  piece  of  variously  colored  fabric.  Its  design  means 
more  than  artistic  attempt  to  create  a  bit  of  colorful  attractiveness. 
Its  size  is  not  the  determinant  of  its  thrilling  effectiveness ;  it  may 
be  measured  in  yards  and  be  unfurled  from  great  shafts ;  it  may  be 
measured  in  inches  and  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  its  value  and  sig- 
nificance is  not  a  matter  of  size.  It  may  be  the  cheapest  bunting, 
or  the  costliest  silk;  the  accident  of  textile  materials  does  not  add 
to  or  take  from  the  meaning  of  the  flag.  Its  stars,  its  stripes,  its 
colors,  of  themselves,  do  not  constitute  its  potency.  All  these  take 
on  vitalizing  power  for  patriotism,  for  good  citizenship,  because  a 
nation  has  declared  that  wherever  this  flag  is,  the  honor  and  the 
power  of  the  nation  are  present— an  honor  to  uphold  and  the  power 
to  uphold  it. 

"The  flag  is  the  citizen's  assurance  of  national  honor  and  a  visible 
appeal  to  him  to  honor  his  citizenship.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection of  his  individual  rights  and  a  challenge  to  protect  the 
national  rights  for  which  it  stands.  Above  all,  the  flag  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  to 
all__the  principles  which  have  made  it  an  honorable  flag. 

"It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  regard  the  flag  as  being  more  closely  re- 
lated to  military  than  to  every-day  concerns.  It  does  lead  in  war 
times ;  it  likewise  leads  when  peace  reigns.  It  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vance for  the  world  when  the  flags  of  all  nations  will  be  in  the  van 
of  peoples  bent  on  peaceful  pursuits. 

"When  all  our  flags  shall  blend  in  one, 
And  all  our  wars  shall  cease, 
'Neath  the  new  flag,  the  true  flag, 
The  rainbow  flag  of  peace." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  EDUCATORS 

This  is  the  season  of  college  finals  and  it  has  been  interesting  to 
read  excerpts  of  addresses  to  college  graduates  of  different  institu- 
tions. There  has  never  failed  to  be  incorporated  in  the  sermons 
timely  advice  for  the  young  people.  Of  course  any  other  theme 
would  be  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

John  Temple  Graves  II,  associate  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
Age  Herald  spoke  to  the  graduates  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  His  one  thought  was  youth.  He 
College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  His  one  thought  was  youth.  It  was 
the  era  of  boy  bank  presidents,  infant  captains  of  industry  and  ju- 
venile executives  of  every  description.  But,  youth  was  under  in- 
dictment for  the  depression  and  the  jazz  age,  therefore,  age  was 
feeling  better  and  could  with  impunity  offer  youth  some  suggestions. 
In  fact  the  speaker  made  it  impressive  that  it  would  require  the 
joint  efforts  of  youth  and  age  to  speed  the  returning  forces  of 
spiritual  and  mental  well-being  of  old. 

On  some  occasion  Dr.  Few,  president  of  Duke  University,  boldly 
asserts  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  leaders.  That  the  objective  of  ed- 
ucation today  is  to  give  as  many  as  possible  as  much  learning  as 
possible,  or  a  smattering,  to  the  elimination  of  building  character, 
the  characteristic  that  makes  leadership. 

That  the  Americans  as  a  class  have  become  followers,  therefore, 
the  standard  of  education  for  every  American  college  and  univer- 
sity should  be  to  build  a  few  leaders  instead  of  great  hordes  of  sec- 
ond-raters. 

These  excerpts  from  addresses  of  two  distinguished  educators 
give  food  for  serious  thought  as  to  the  character  and  kind  of  educa- 
tion our  institutions  of  all  classes  are  offering  the  youths. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

The  huge  liner,  Quees  Mary,  more  than  a  1000  feet  long,  finished 
her  maiden  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  trip  fell  42  minutes  be- 
hind the  record  attained  by  her  Frenceh  rival,  The  Normandie.  The 
excuse  for  the  delay  was  a  heavy  fog,  so  said  the  captain. 


B  THE  UPLIFT 

The  conjecture  is  the  British  are  hopeful  the  Queen  Mary  will 
yet  prove  herself  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  French  maintain 
the  Normandie  will  hold  her  position. 

From  the  detailed  description  of  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  Queen  Mary  there  can  be  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  splendor 
and  completeness.  For  instance,  on  its  sport  deck,  sports  are  just 
a  natural  part  of  the  English  people,  there  is  a  dog  hosiptal  with 
twenty-six  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  woter,  and  trained  attendants 
to  brush,  wash,  exercise  and  feed  the  dogs  according  to  dietary  ex- 
perts. 

Really,  to  the  conservative,  the  thought  is  nauseating,  for  a  dog 
is  just  nothing  but  a  dog  for  all  of  that,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
That  treatment  and  care  are  what  we  term  super  fine.  Few  chil- 
dren enjoy  such  luxuries. 


CYRUS  HALL  McCORMICK  H  DEAD. 

The  seventy-seven-year-old  McCormick,  the  son  of  the  inventor 
of  the  reaper  and  possessor  of  one  of  the  country's  great  fortunes, 
died  on  the  third  of  June,  after  a  short  illness  at  his  Lake  Forest 

estate 

As  a  young  man  he  was  a  co-worker  with  his  father,  the  first  Cy- 
rus McCormick.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  the  McCormick  Harvester  Machine  Company. 

This  company  ranked  as  the  world's  largest  maker  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, with  plants  in  many  nations.  He  was  generous,  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  philanthropist  are  a  theological  seminary  bear- 
ing his  family  name,  Princeton  University,  of  which  he  was  an 
alumnus,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  profit  sharing  plan  of  his  own  firm, 
and  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  fund  dedicated  in  memory  of  his 
young  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve,  for  the 
care  of  young  children. 

Word  of  his  passing  brought  immediate  expression  of  sorrow 
from  friends  of  high  and  low  degree,  especially  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  lived  close  to  the  man  of  big  heart  and  fine 
spirit. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TELEPHONE,  * 

The  first  electric  telephone  was  undoubtedly  invented  by  Philip 
Reis  in  Germany  in  1861.  To  him  we  owe  also  the  word  telephone. 
Reis'  instrument  like  all  others  consisted  of  three  parts,  namely, 
one  which  transmitted  the  message,  the  wire  over  which  the  message 
was  carried  and  a  "receiver"  which  transformed  the  message  into 
sound  waves.  One  American,  Dr.  Page  improved  on  the  Reis  device 
by  adding  the  iron  core  of  the  magnet  that  magnetized  and  demagne- 
tized, and  this  aided  Reis  to  make  the  proper  pitch.  The  essential 
point  in  this  solution  is  the  continuous  electric  currents  instead  of 
the  interrupted  ones  first  developed  by  Reis. 

The  instrument  which  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  March  7, 
1876  is  in  universal  use  today ;  and  the  first  complete  message  was 
transmitted  three  days  later,  the  first  two  way  conversation  was  on 
October,  10,  1876  between  Boston  and  Cambridge  over  a  two  mile 
line. 

The  evolution  of  the  telephone  like  all  other  inventions  would 
prove  interesting,  and  doubtless  if  possible  to  find  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  we  would  go  back  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  country. 

However,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  the  telephone  is  now  a  necessity  and 
found  m  every  corner  of  the  universe.  The  industry  gives  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  people  with  an  enormous  annual  pay-roll 
and  pays  a  large  revenue. 

Statistics  reveal  that  47  countries  on  six  different  continents  in 
1932  could  talk  to  each  other.  The  progress  of  civilization  contin- 
ues to  march  forward  at  such  a  rapid  rate  till  it  is  hard  to  conjec- 
ture just  what  the  mind  of  man  will  develop  in  the  near  future 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  Toast 
"Here's   to   the   man   who   plans 
things — 
Builds   things— makes    things; 
Who    prattles    not    wonders    of 
old.  . 

Nor  gloats  over  ancestral  gold, 
But  takes  off  his  coat  and  takes 
hold 

And   does   things!' 


It    do^s  seem  as  if    a  lot  of    auto 
drivers  use  their  horns  for  doorbells. 

— o — 
We  do  not  need  so  much  men  with 
new    ideas    as   we  do    men  who   will 


It  is  said  of  an  optician's  daugh- 
ter that  when  she  goes  out  with  the 
gay  young  set,  if  she  takes  two 
glasses,  she  will  make  a  spectacle  of 
herself. 

The  farmers  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  have  troubles.  The  en- 
tire  public  has  some  kind  of  a  re- 
lief  to  save  them,  in  whatever  con. 
dition  they  may  be. 

Some  people's  idea  of  a  good  time 
is  to  yield  to  temptations.  But  when 
the  good  time  is  over  there  is  a  very 
dark  brown  taste  in  their  mouths,  as 


new    ideas,  as   we  do    men -who    ™  a  piece  rf  red  oak 

darry   out    old    and    weJLestablishea      «  w  * 
mental  images. 


I   have   never   known   a   man  who 

was  henpecked   to   acknowledge  that 

he  was  governed  by  his  wife.  And 
you  never  will. 

A  lot  of  hard  luck  comes  from  sit- 
ting around  waiting  for  "something 
to  turn  up."     The  way  to  succeed  is 
to  go  out  and  turn  up  something. 
— o — 
It  is  said  of  a  young  man,  when  he 
kissed  his  girl,     the     color     left    her 
cheeks.     But   it   stayed   on  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

Clarence  Darrow  says,  "There  is 
nothing  in  a  democracy  that  is  above 
criticism."  And  everything  in  it 
gets  it,  too,  I  can  tell  you. 


Speaking  of  recovery  for  the  coun- 
try, what  is  greatly  needed  right 
now  is  for  this  country  to  recover 
good  old  common  sense,  and  the  rug- 
ged honesty  that  characterized  our 
forefathers. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  talked 
about  so  many  things  in  these  Ram- 
bles I  feel  like;  a  revised  edition  of 
the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica— bound 
to  be  read;  but  you  are  not  bound  to 
read  these  ramblings— unless  you 
want  to. 


The  world  is  living  so  fast  that 
it  has  lost  its  sense  of  silence,  or 
rather  sense  of  leisure.  This  haste 
is   making   the   world   ungodly.     The 
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hours  are  packed  with  noise  and  ac- 
tion. The  radio,  the  movies  the 
automobile  always  means  something 
to  hear,  something  to  see,  somewhere 
to  go.  Our  main  idea,  is  "speed  up." 
We  must  get  there  before  the  other 
fellow  even  if  we  have,  to  run  over 
somebody.  In  our  haste  we  are 
losing  much  that  is  beneficial  to  us, 
and  burning  out  the  fires  of  our  jives 
in  an  unusual  manner — without  re- 
gard to  God  or  man.  Better  slow 
down ! 


ducation.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  up  to 
th'e  graduate  from  this  starting 
point  of  life  to  carve  his  own  way. 
His  making  of  a  man  is  in  his  own 
hands.  It  is  the  best  policy  that  if 
he  wants  things  done  right,  to  do  it 
himself.  But  if  he  sleeps  as  it  were, 
through  his  opportunities,  he  will 
awaken  and  find  that  he  has  in  his 
mind  only  the  echoes  of  what  might 
have  been.  I  pray  heaven's  choicest 
blessings  upon  every  graduate  every 
where ! 


St.  Paul  once  wrote  to  the  young 
man  Timothy:  "Stir  up  the  giit  of 
God  that  is  in  thee."  Timothy  was 
not  doing  his  best;  the  glory  that 
was  in  him  was  not  shining  out.  The 
picture  in  Paul's  mind  was  that  of  a 
fire  that  was  smouldering,  giving  off 
plenty  of  smoke,  but  little  light  or 
heat.  It  needed  to  be  stirred  up  so 
that  the  breath  of  God  might  reach 
it.  So  there  is  no  lack  of  siritual 
gifts  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
Christians.  We  hold  ourselves  back. 
We  do  not  like  to  make  sacrifices. 
We  have  bc«en  so  long  used  to  easy- 
going ways  that  the  Christian  life 
is  low.  Perhaps  none  of  us  have 
risen  to  our  best  in  anything.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  stir  ourselves  up. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  an- 
other school  year^  whether  in  college 
or  university.  Behind  the  graduates 
are  accomplishments  and  failures. 
Before  them  &rk  added  opportunities. 
Pages  have  been  written,  pamphlets 
have  been  filled,  and  hours  have  been 
spent  in  telling  graduating  classes 
Commencement  is  not  the  end  of  ed- 


it isn't  ofaen  that  a  man  who  has 
his  hand  in  a  grab  bag  turns  loose 
of  what  he  had  grabbed.  There- 
fore, the  case  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana is  interesting.  And  the  State 
deserves  a  pat  on  the  back.  The 
Senate  in  Washington  was  consider- 
ing an  omnibus  flood  control  bill, 
which  among  other  things  appro- 
priated $2,540,000  for  drainage  of 
the  Kankakee  river  basin.  The  Sen- 
ators were  dumbfounded  into  silence 
when  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
eliminate  that  item.  Finally  Sena- 
tor Copeland  recovered  enough  to 
ask  why.  Senator  Minton,  of  Indi- 
ana Conversation  Board  and  the 
State  Planning  Commission  had 
found  the  project  would  be  more 
harmful  than  helpful  although  it 
had  been  recommended  by  the  War 
Department.     Hail    to    Indiana! 

What  do  you  reckon  is  the  cause? 
A  re0°nt  issue  of  the  Moody  Monthly 
says,  that  according  to  the  United 
States  census  less  than  one-half  of 
the  public  school  children  attend 
Sunday  school.  The  percentage  of 
adults  who  rjedeive  no  Christian  edu- 
cation      is      even       greater.     Three- 
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fourths   of   the   children    who    attend  -  -    or,    the   police   records    as   mem. 

Sunday  school  are  lost  to  the  church  bers     of  the     army   of     crime.     The 

before  they  arts  18.     America  is  thus  -v  -age    attendance     of   the     Sunday 

becoming     more     and     more     pagan.  school  is  only  65  per  cent  of  that  of 

Crime   is    costing   $33,000,009    a    day.  3i§26.     An    farming   state   of   affairs, 

Half  a  million  boys,  girls.,  women  and  tc   be   sure. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  FLAG 

Run  up  the  flag  on  high, 
Its  stars  shall  light  the  sky ! 

Beneath  it  stand! 
Let  all  its  folds  of  light 
Proclaim  from  morn  till  night 
This  is  the  Flag  of  Right 

And  fatherland. 

From  shore  to  mountain  crag 
Let  all  salute  the  flag 

That  makes  men  free. 
Oh,  may  it  ever  wave 
Above  the  true  and  brave, 
A  land  without  a  slave 

From  sea  to  sea. 

Our  country,  ever  one 
As  long  as  shines  the  sun, 

One  flag  we  love ; 
A  flag  the  furnace  tried, 
A  flag  for  which  men  died, 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  our  pride ! 

Praise  God  above ! 


-Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

By  Caroline  Enders  Young 


More  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
a  little  vessel  with  billowing  sails  un- 
furled to  the  vagrant  winds  of  heav- 
en left  the  shores  of  the  little  country 
of  Holland  and  crossed  the  then  al- 
most uncharted  Atlantic  to  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  Greenland.  Its  cap- 
tain, Hendrick  Hudson,  an  English- 
man in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  was  in  search  of  a 
shorter  way  to  the  famed  East  Indies. 
Following  down  the  North  American 
coast  he  entered  what  is  now  the 
broad  harbor  of  New  York.  He  sail- 
ed up  the  majestic  river  which  was 
later  to  bear  his  name,  hoping  that  he 
had  found  this  elusive  strait  for 
which  all  explorers  Were  at  that  time 
searching. 

The  river  narrowed  as  he  proceed- 
ed northward  and  he  knew  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  hope,  but  he  also 
knew  that  he  had  made  the  discovery 
of  new  territory  for  the  country  of 
the  company  under  whose  flag  he  was 
sailing.  He  claimed  the  land  for 
Holland.  He  said,  "It  is  the  most 
beautiful  land  in  all  the  world.''  He 
brought  with  him  to  these  shores  the 
first  flag,  the  old  flag  of  Holland  with 
three  horizontal  stripes,  orange,  white 
and  yellow.  In  a  few  years  the  Dutch 
had  founded  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam, which  we  call  New  York,  and 
had  established  trading-posts  for  the 
fur  trade  with  the  Indians  as  far 
north  on  the  banks  of  the  river  as 
Albany. 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  Dutch 
had  laid  claim  to  and  settled  this  Hud- 


son River  territory  the  great  Swedish 
king,  Gustavus  Adolphus  planned  al- 
so to  colonize  in  the  new  world.  He 
sent  over  a  small  company  of  settlers 
who  landed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Del- 
aware River  and  built  a  little  fort 
where  the  city  of  Wilmington  now 
stands.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  said, 
"That  colony  will  be  the  jewel  of  my 
kingdom."  Before  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
new  settlement  he  was  killed  in  battle 
and  his  little  twelve-year  old  daugh- 
ter Christiana  was  made  queen.  In 
honor  of  their  new  sovereign  the 
Swedes  called  their  new  fortification 
Fort  Christiana  and  from  it  flew  the 
second  European  flag  brought  to  our 
shores,  the  flag  of  Sweden,  a  blue 
banner  with  a  yellow  cross. 

The  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam 
soon  overpowered  the  small  handful 
of  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  They 
were  in.  turn  conquered  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Before  many  years  the  only 
flag  that  floated  over  the  original 
thirteen  colonies  that  fringed  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  was  that  of  England. 
This  flag  had  been  brought  across  the 
sea  by  the  settlers  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish colony  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

This  flag  of  England  had  a  history. 
The  original  flag  had  been  white  with 
known  as  "St.  George's  Cross."  James 
a  red  upright  cross  in  the  centre 
I,  who  was  the  king  of  Scotland  by 
birth,  had  just  come  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Now  the  Scotch  flag  was 
blue  intersected  with  the  white  diag- 
onal   cross    of    St.    Andrew.      James 
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united   the    English    and   Scotch   flags 
by  placing  on  a  blue  background  the 
red  upright  cross  of  St.  George  over 
the  white   diagonal   cross   of   St.   An- 
drew.    This  new  flag  was  known  as 
the  "King's  Flag"     or     the     "Union 
Jack."     Janies  commanded  that  every 
English   vlessel   bear   this   flag   in   its 
maintop.  This    change    was    made    in 
1607    the  very  year  when  the  grant 
for  the  new  colony  of  Virgiinia  was 
given.     So    the    little    company    who 
fared  forth  bound  for  the  mew  world 
sailed,  no  doubt,     with     the     "Union 
Jack"'  in  the  maintop  of  their  vessel 
and     the     "ancient     flag"     with     St. 
George's    Cross    in    the    foretop.     On 
land   among  th|e   colonists    sometimes 
one    wias    floated    and    sometimes    the 
other. 

The  colonists  in  all  the  English 
settlements  of  the  new  country,  in  the 
many  Wars  they  had  with  the  In- 
dians, made  all  sorts  of  flags,  not 
half  of  them  known  today.  Some 
sort  of  an  ensign  was  necessary,  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  when  going  out 
to  warfare.  A  certain  company  of 
foot  soldiers  in  Newbury,  Miass.,  had 
a  flag  of  vivid  green  with  a  square  of 
white  in  the  corner  having  a  red  cross 
in  the  center. 

The  flag  of  the  "Three  County 
Troop,"  composed  of  cavalry  from 
Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  was  of  damask 
and  silk  and  adorned  with  silver 
fringe.  The  records  show  that  it  was 
painted  by  a  real  artist,  for  the  bill 
for  it  reads,  "For  painting  in  oyle  on 
both  sides  a  Comett  on  rich  crimson 
damask,  with  a  hand  and  sword  and 
invelloped    with      a    scarf    about    the 


arms  of  gold,  black  and  silver."  The 
charge  for  all  this  elaborate  ornate- 
ness  painted  "on  both  sides"  was  the 
moderate  sum  of  five  pounds,  two 
shillings,  six  pence.  This  flag  was 
used  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians  and 
was  no  doubt  carried  in  King  Phil- 
lip's War. 

The    New    England   colonies   for    a 
time  flew  a  flag  sent  them  by  King 
James  II.     This  was  pure  white  with 
the  upright  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
In  the  cfentre  of  the  cross  was  a  gold- 
en   crown    and    under    it    the    king's 
monogram    in     black.     When     James 
fled  from  England  the  New  Engend- 
ers chose  a  flag  of  their  own  design- 
ing.    This  was     a  red     flag     with  a 
white  canton   or  union  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  divided  by  a  red  St. 
George's   cross   into   four   squares.  Im 
one  of  these  squares  wjas  a  picture  of 
a  pine  tree.     Although  this  represen- 
tation "no  more     resembled     a     pine 
tree  than  a  cabbage"  the  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  were  very  partial  to  it 
and  the  General  Court  of  that  colony 
ordered  that  it  should  be  stamped  up- 
on thfe  coinage  of  that  colony.  When 
Charles  II,  then    King    of     England, 
heard  that  the  colonists  were  coining 
money  he  was  displeased. 

"But  it  is  only  for  their  own  use," 
said  a  courtier  who  was  friendly  to 
the  colonies.  Taking  a  coin  made  in 
New  England  from  his  pocket  he 
handed  it  to  the  king. 

"What  tree  is  that?"  Demanded 
ihe  monarch. 

"That,"  quickly  replied  the  cour- 
tier, "is  the  royal  oak  which  saved 
your  Majesty's  life." 

"Well,    well,"    laughed    the     King, 
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"those  colonists  are  not  so  bad  after 
all.  They're  a  parcel  of  honest 
dogs." 

Hawthorne's  interesting  tale,  "The 
Pine  Tree  Shilling,"  is  written  about 
this  historic  coinage. 

Besides  the  current  English  flag 
every  little  company  of  militia 
throughout  the  New  England  colonies 
had  its  own  standard.  They  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  choosing 
colors  of  any  sppecial  significance  or 
about  the  artistic  appearance  of  their 
flags.  If  the  ground  of  the  flag  was 
one  color,  and  the  cross  or  whatever 
other  figure  they  chose  was  of  anoth- 
er, it  answered  the  purpose.  Charles- 
ton South  Carolina,  had  a  specially 
beautiful  standard;  it  was  blue  with 
a  silver  cross.  Even  the  Indians  were 
given  a  red  flag  to  use  in  sign  of  war 
and  a  white  one  to  indicate  peace. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  began  to  be  much  talk, 
among  the  colonies,  of  liberty.  This 
did  not  at  first  mean  in  any  way  a 
breaking  away  from  the  mother  coun- 
try but  only  feedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  regarding  mat- 
ters that  pertained  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. The  pole  on  which  a  flag  was 
hung  began  to  be  called  a  liberty  pole 
and  many  of  these  flags  became  very 
bold  and  defiant  in  their  sentiments. 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  sen- 
timents of  the  colonists  were  soon 
crystallized  in  the  phrase  "No  taxa- 
tion without  representation."  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire  ran  up  a  flag 
inscribed,  "Liberty,  Prosperity,  and 
no  Stamps."  New  York's  flag  had 
but  one  word  inscribed  on  it  but  that, 
word  was,  "Liberty," 

When  every  distributor  of  the  hat- 


ed stampe  had  been  forced  to  resign 
his  office,  a  new  lot  of  flags  was  flung 
to  the  breeze.  Charleston  South 
Carolna  hoisted  a  liberty  banner  sur- 
mounted by  a  branch  of  laurel.  New 
York  set  up  a  Liberty  Pole  which  flew 
an  entirely  new  flag  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "The  King,  Pitt  and  Liber- 
ty." 

There  was  as  yet  no  union  of  the 
colonies.  Those  close  to  each  other 
had  united  in  attacks  on  Indians  and 
in  preventing  t^e  encroachments  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  upon  their 
boundaries  but  any  organization  for 
union  wajs,  as  yet,  unthought  of. 

In  1754  when  war  between  France 
and  England  was  imminent,  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  the  several  col- 
onies was  called  at  Albany.  Their 
object  was  to  consider  plans  by  which 
they  could  induce  the  Six  Nations  of 
Idian  tribes  to  lend  them  aid  along 
the  northern  French  Border.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  at  this  convention 
brought  forth  his  famous  plan  of 
union  of  all  the  Atlantic  colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  Indian  na- 
tions at  bay  all  along  the  western 
frontiers.  His  scheme  was  for  the 
colonies  to  elect  a  Grand  Council  to 
have  much  the  same  powers  as  our 
Congress,  with  the  King  appointing 
a  president  who  should  have  the  right 
to  veto  the  acts  of  the  Grand  Council. 
Franklin  used  a  cut  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  picturing  a  snake  cut 
into  pieces,  the  head  marked  NE  for 
New  England  and  the  other  parts 
with  the  initials,  NY,  NJ,  P, 
M,  V  NC,  SC;  G,  under  it  appeared 
iMt  motto,  "unitie  or  die."  This  em- 
blem appeared  for  a  number  of  is- 
sues in  Franklin's  paper,  at  the  head 
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of  the  Gazette,  but  many  years  pass- 
ed before  the  colonies  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  Frnaklin's  plea  for  union. 

One  event     after     another     finally 
brought  about  the  break  between  the 
colonies     and     the     mother     country. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  revolutionary 
forces    of    the    thirteen    colonies    and 
set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  his  way 
to    Cambridge    on    June    21,    1775,    a 
ride  of  eleven  days.     Officers  of   the 
militia,    the    Massachusetts    members 
of    the     Continental     Congress     and 
many  others    were  in     this     history- 
making     group.     They     were     gayly 
escorted    from    Philadelphia    to    New 
York     by     the     Philadelphia     Light 
Horse     Troop.     Their     uniform    was 
most  resplendent  "a  dark  brown  short 
coat,  faced  and     lined     with     white; 
high-topped-boots,    round    black    hat, 
bound  with  silver  cord;  a  buck's  tail, 
saddle  cloths  brown  edged  with  white, 
and  the    letters    L.    H.    worked    on 
them."    With  a    band    playing    and 
horses  prancing  the  gay  calvacde  left 
the  Quaker  City  for  the  war  that  was 
to  free  the  country  from  the  tryanny 
of  George  III. 

A  brilliant  flag  was  borne  before 
them  as  they  made  that  memorable 
journey.  It  was  made  of  yellow  silk, 
forty  inches  long,  ornamented  with  a 
running  vine  and  bordered  with 
heavy  silver  fringe.  In  the  centre 
were  the  figures  symbolic  of  Fame 
and  Liberty.  Under  them  was  the 
motto,  "For  these  we  strive."  The 
canton  in  the  upper  left  corner  was 
made  of  thirteen  alternating  stripes 
of  blue  and  silver,  the  first  time  that 
the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented 
by   thirteen   stripes. 


Before  the  company  reached  New 
York  couriers  reported  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  July 
2,  Washington  and  his  company 
reached  Cambridge,  Massaschusetts. 
Here  he  met  his  motley  army.  Few 
of  them  wore  uniforms.  Few  were 
provided  with  tents  or  any  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  war.  Many  slept  in 
the  halls  of  Harvard  College  or  in 
private  houses  and  in  the  pews  of  the 
Episcopalian  church.  Others  had 
built  their  own  shelters  of  whatever 
they  could  find,  sailcloth,  brush, 
boards,  stones  and  even  turf.  Each 
little  company  of  volunteers  had 
marched  to  Cambridge  under  its  own 
colors,  there  being  no  flag  represent- 
ing the  colonies  as  a  whole. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
flags  blossomed  out  everywhere.  The 
colonists  awoke  in  earnest  to  a  feel- 
ing against  the  mother  country.  New 
York  chose  a  new  white  flag  with  a 
black  beaver  on  it.  Rhode  Island  chose 
a  white  flag  with  a  blue  anchor  and  a 
blue  canton  with  thirteen  white  stars. 
Her  motto  was  "Hope."  Connecti- 
cut gave  flags  of  solid  color  to  all  of 
her  regiments;  to  the  first  yellow;  the 
second  blue;  the  third  scarlet  and  so 
on.  Charleston  had  a  blue  flag  with 
a  white  crescent  in  the  upper  corner 
next  the  staff.  On  her  banner  were 
inscribed  the  words,  "Liberty  or 
Death."  Later  she  adopted  a  rattle- 
snake flag. 

The  rattlesnake,  as  an  emblem,  was 
a  favorite  among  the  colonists.  On 
one  flag  a  rattlesnake  appeared  coil- 
ed in  the  roots  of  a  pine  tree  and 
ready  to  strike.  The  Culpeper  Min- 
ute Men  of  Virginia  had  a  flag  on 
which  was  painted  a  coiled  snake.  In 
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the  winter  of  1775  there  appeared  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Jownal  an  article 
as  to  the  propriety  of  choosing  this 
reptile  to  represent  the  colonies.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  written  by- 
Benjamin  Frlanklin  but  there  is  no 
proof  as  to  its  author.  It  notes  that 
the  rattler  "is  peculiar  to  America; 
that  the  brightness  of  its  eyes  and 
their  lack  of  lids  fit  it  to  be  an  em- 
blem of  vigilance.  It  never  begins  an 
attack  and  never  surrenders;  never 
wounds  until  it  has  given  warning." 
The  writer  had  counted  the  rat- 
tles on  the  naval  flag  and  found  them 
to  be  exactly  thirteen,  the  number  of 
the  colonies.  He  had  also  noted  that 
the  rattles  were  independent  of  one 
another,  and  yet  most  firmly  united; 
and  that  "while  one  rattle  alone  is  in- 
capable of  producing  any  sound,  the 
ringing  of  the  thirteen  together  is 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  boldest  man 
living."  We  may  all  be  thankful  that 
these  convincing  arguments  did  not 
prevail  sufficient  upon  the  colonies  to 
adopt  this  hideous  emblem  for  the  flag 
of  our  country. 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  Major-General  Israel  Putnam 
called  together  all  the  troops  under 
his  command.  He  read  to  them  a 
communication  from  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  which  stat- 
ed most  tersely  why  the  colonies  were 
making  war  on  the  mother  country. 
He  then  unfurled  a  brilliant  scarlet 
banner  which  John  Hancock  had  pre- 
sented to  General  Putnam  and  his 
men  in  recognition  of  thfeir  patriot, 
ism  and  bravery  displayed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  Tradition  says 
this  flag  bore  on  one  side  a  pine  tree 


and  the  motto  of  Massachusetts,  "An 
Appeal  to  Heaven"  and  on  the  other 
the  motto  of  Connecticut  "Qui  trans- 
tulit  sustinet." 

During  the  months  following  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  colonies  had 
a  Continental  Congress  without  any 
authorityj.a  commander-in-chief  with_ 
out  !any  funds  and  a  nondescript 
army  without  uniforms,  equipment, 
discipline  or  even  a  flag,  or  rather 
with  so  many  flags  that  even  to  enu- 
merate them,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Who  designed  the  first  flag  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  has  never  been  re- 
corded. It  was  a  flag  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Griand  Union  and  was 
made  in  those  days  of  scarcity  of  ma- 
terial of  any  sort  by  utilizing  the  ex- 
istant  English  flag.  This  was  red 
with  a  blue  union  containing  the  Brit- 
ish Union  Jack.  By  stitching  white 
stripes  on  the  red  ground  they  madte 
a  flag  of  thirteen  stripes.  To  deface 
the  flag  of  Great  Britian  was  a  seri- 
ous offense  so  no  doubt  it  was  thought 
well  for  history  to  be  silent  about  the 
makers  of  this  famous  flag.  This  flag 
was  first  unfurled  on  January  1?  1776 
on  Prospect  Hill  near  Boston.  Many 
flags  continued  still  to  be  used  by  ves_ 
sfels  at  sea  and  little  companies  of  mi- 
litia. 

Finally  on  July  4,  1776,  less  than 
fifteen  months  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  the  Continental  Congress 
declared  "That  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states." 

On  June  14,  1777  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted;  Resolved,  That 
the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
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be  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
sltars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation." 

The  most  skillful  needlewoman  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Griscom  Ross,  better  known  as 
Betsy  Ross,  living  on  Arch  street,  was 
called  upon  to  make  this  new  emblem 
of  her  country.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  before  Washington  became  com- 
mander-in-chief she  embroidered  ruf- 
fles for  his  shirts.  Washington  asked 
her  if  she  could  make  a  flag. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  "but  I 
can  try." 

The  committee  showed  her  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  intended  flag.  She  sug- 
gested that  it  ought  to  be  longer,  that 
to  make  it  look  right,  the  length 
should  be  one  third  greater  than  the 
width.  She  suggested  also  that  the 
stars  instead  of  being  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  blue  field  or  union 
should  be  arranged  in  regular  form 
such  as  a  star  or  a  circle  or  in  paral- 
lel rows.  She  thought  that  a  five 
pointed  star  was  more  artistic  than 
the  one  they  had  drawn  with  six 
points.  Taking  a  bit  of  folded  paper, 
with  one  clip  of  her  scissors  she  pro- 
duced a  five  pointed  star  which  they 
all  agreed  was  better  than  the  one  on 
their  design. 

Borrowing  a  flag  from  a  shipping 
merchant  she  carried  it  to  her  little 
house  to  use  as  a  guide  as  to  how  the 
sewing  should  be  done.  Setting  dili- 
gently to  work  in  the  historic  little 
house  known  so  well  to  students  of 
American  history,  she  made  the  first 
flag  bearing  the  thirteen  stripes  and 
the  circle  of  thirteen  stars.  On  the 
day  it  was  completed  it  was  taken  to 


Congress  where  her  work  was  ap- 
proved by  that  august  body.  Colo- 
nel Ross  her  uncle,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  told  her  to  pur- 
chase all  the  material  available  and 
make  it  up  into  as  many  flags  as  pos- 
sible. For  more  than  fifty  years  this 
accomplished  little  seamstress  contin- 
ued to  make  flags  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  for  the  government  of  her 
country. 

Washington  himself  said  of  the 
flag,  "We  take  the  star  from  heaven, 
red  from  our  mother  country,  separat- 
ing it  by  the  white  stripes,  thus  show- 
ing that  we  have  separated  from  her, 
and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  representing  liberty." 

When  Vermont  was  admitted  as  a 
state  in  1791  and  Kentucky  in  1792 
the  question  of  the  number  of  stars 
and  stripes  arose.  After  much  debate 
a  bill  was  finally  passed  on  May  1, 
1795  to  increase  the  number  of  both 
stripes  and  stars  to  fifteen.  Our 
forefathers  little  realized  at  that  time 
what  a  precedent  they  were  setting 
in  giving  each  state  a  stripe  on  the 
Hag  as  well  as  a  star.  Not  till  many 
years  after  was  the  number  of  stripes 
fixed  at  thirteen  and  the  stars  repre- 
senting the  states  placed  in  parallel 
rows  on  the  blue  union. 

This  flag  of  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen 
stripes  was  the  one  floated  by  the 
famous  old  frigate  Constitution, 
known  to  all  Americans  as  "Old 
Ironsides,"  in  the  war  of  1812.  This 
was  also  the  flag  which  floated  over 
historic  Fort  McHenry  and  which  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the 
famous  song  which  has  become  our 
beloved  national  anthem,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  CARLSBAD 
CAVERNS 


Bv  C.  M.  Stecher 


What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a 
black,  funnel-shaped  cloud  arising 
from  the  earth,  and  seeming  to  attain 
such  height  that  it  melted  into  the 
heavens?  Investigate?  And  if  you 
discovered  that  the  cloud  was  formed 
by  bats* — millions  of  them — which 
boiled  out  of  a  large  black  hole  in  the 
ground,  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth-— -would  you  be  eager  to  go 
down?  That  is  what  Jim  White  did 
when  he  discovered  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Jim  is  still  alive,  hale  and  hearty 
and  glad  to  meet  all  visitors  at  his 
tourist  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the 
caverns,  twenty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Carlsbad,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  New  Mevico. 

"I'm  just  a  cowboy,  same  as  when  I 
discovered  the  Caverns,"  he  tells  you. 
"Right  now  I  am  working  on  another 
'hole'  and  may  show  you  something 
better  than  the  other  one— but  I  need 
a  lot  more  rope.  This  is  a  deep  one.'' 
Jim  kept  the  discovery  of  his  first 
"hole"  a  secret,  but  determined  to  find 
out  how  large  a  cavity  was  required 
to  accommdaote  so  many  bats.  He 
equipped  himself  with  rope,  wire,  axe 
and  lantern,  and  started  out  alone, 
several  days  later,  to  explore.  Some 
sticks  and  the  wire  made  a  ladder  of 
the  rope  and  he  lowered  himself  into 
the  darkness. 

"Think  of  the  darkest  thing  you 
can  and  multiply  it  by  ten,  and  you'll 
know  how  black  it  was  down  there," 


said  Jim. 

His  first  trip  into  the  cavern  was  a 
thrilling  one.  His  lantern  soon  went 
out.  But  he  had  a  supply  of  oil  for 
th\at  emergency.  He  heard  strange 
noises — bells  ringing,  chimes,  zylo- 
phones.  Finally  he  discovered  their 
origin.  A  tiny  bat,  blinded  by  the 
light,  was  bumping  into  numerous 
stalactites,  each  emitting  a  different 
chime  like  tone.  Finally  his  nerves 
got  the  better  of  him  and  he  retreated 
to  daylight.  Then  his  valor  arose 
and  he  decided  to  explore  again,  later 
on. 

But,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
convince  his  cowboy  friends  of  the 
wonders  buried  in  the  earth.  Finally 
a  fifteen-year-old  Mexicin  boy 
agreed  to  accompany  him,  so  in  five 
days  he  was  back  again,  this  time 
with  torches,  kerosene,  food  and  wat- 
er. This  trip  lasted  for  three  days 
and  covered  about  six  miles.  On  the 
second  day,  while  resting,  Jim  peered 
around  a  ledge  of  rock  and  saw  star- 
ing at  him — a  human  skull  !*  There 
also  was  the  skeleton,  but  twice  as 
large  as  any  human  frame.  Jim 
reached  out  to  touch  a  thigh  bone  and 
it  fell  to  dust!  Then  he  saw  the  rea- 
son for  the  monstrosity.  Water  had 
been  dripping  upon  the  bones  for 
years,  softening  and  swelling  them  to 
this  abnormal  isze.  The  skull,  how- 
ever, was  normal,  and  Jim  carried  it 
out  with  him  but  later,  lending  it  out 
as  one  wOuld  a  book,  he  lost  track  of 
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it.  I  wonder  if  the  present  owner 
realizes  that  that  skull  is  perhaps 
millions  of  years  old. 

Jim  found  one  other  skeleton  in  his 
cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  the  entrance, 
wrapped  in  canvas.  He  thinks  that 
perhaps  "Billy  the  Kid"  or  some  other 
famous  Bad  Man  of  that  country 
"took  this  one  for  a  ride." 

There  was  good  reason  for  staying 
only  three  days  below  ground  this 
time.  Jim  was  ahead,  carrying  the 
kerosene  can  in  a  sack  over  his 
shoulder.  The  can  leaked,  his  cloth- 
ing became  saturated,  and  the  Mexi- 
can boy  came  too  closewith  his  torch. 
On  a  narrow  ledge,  with  a  hundred 
foot  drop  on  one  side  and  sheer  rock 
on  the  other,  Jim's  back  began  to 
burn!  He  did  the  only  thing  possible 
— went  ahead,  still  holding  the  clan, 
which  held  the  only  means  of  their 
getting  out.  As  soon  as  a  level  spot 
was  reached  Jim  threw  his  sombrero 
over  the  can  and  the  boy,  faithfully 
following,  threw  his  coat  over  Jim. 
"When  the  fire  wias  extinguished  much 
of  Jim's  hair  was  gone  and  he  was 
well  blistered,  so  they  had  to  return 
for  medical  attention. 

Again  Jim  tried  to  convince  his 
mates  of  the  wonders  he  had  found, 
but  they  only  eyed  him  oddly  and  said 
little.  And  his  Mexican  boy  knew 
too  little  English  to  back  him  up  to 
any  extent! 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  1901,  Jim's 
story  reached  the  ears  of  a  man  who 
saw  possibilities  in  the  cave — not  be- 
cause of  its  beauty,  but  because  of 
the  enormous  deposits  of  guano  left 
by  the  bats  during  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  of  their  occupancy. 


This  guano  was  in  great  demand  by 
the  California  fruit  growers,  and  sold 
for  $90.00  a  ton.  The  bat  cave  is 
separate  from  the  main  cavern  and  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  100 
feet  wide  and  high.  Parts  of  this 
cave  were  almost  filled  with  guano. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  number  of 
years  required  to  form  such  a  de- 
posit ! 

A  company  was  formed,  and  Jim 
was  made  foreman.  He  accepted  be- 
cause he  hoped  it  would  further  his 
dream  to  bring  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  caverns  t0  the  public  eye.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  guano  were 
shipped.  During  this  time  Jim  dis- 
covered his  third  skeleton  buried  be- 
neath fifty  feet  of  guano.  Jim  esti- 
mates that  it  takes  over  a  hundred 
years  for  a  foot  of  guano  to  build  up, 
so  this  poor  chap  must  have  died 
there  about  5,000  years  ago! 

In  1920  the  guano  business  was 
discontinued,  but  Jim  remained  as 
watchman,  still  faithful  to  his  cave. 
Much  of  his  time  he  spent  hundreds 
of  feet  under  ground,  making  trails, 
bridging  chasms  and  safeguarding 
dangerous  ledges,  getting  ready  for 
the  time  when  his  cave  should  have 
visitors.  At  last  that  time  came. 
Two  young  fellows  drove  up  in  an 
old  car  and  asked  permission  to  go 
through.  Jim  granted  it — with  no 
hesitation!  They  secured  a  photo- 
grapher from  Carlsbad  and  started 
early  the  next  day.  Jim  was  amply 
rewarded,  for  they  were  amazed  at 
the  great  beauty,  and  exhausted  all 
their  films  in  tha  first  mile. 

Soon  after  this  Jim  took  through 
a    party    of    thirteen    Carlsbad    resi- 
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dents.  They  paid  him  $13.00  for  his 
pains  and  he  promptly  spent  it  for 
material  to  build  up  his  trails.  Jim 
was  going  to  follow  his  vision  to  the 
end! 

Visitors  increased,  and  Jim  was 
forced  to  charge  admission  to  cover 
his  expenses,  made  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate them.  Finally,  in  1923, 
the  government  sent  a  man  with  a 
tape  line  to  measure  the  cave.  He 
was  skeptical  of  its  importance  when 
he  started,  but  after  spending  nine 
days  measuring  from  the  entrance  to 
the  end  of  the  trail,  his  report  to 
Washington  was  most  enthusiastic. 
On  October  25,  1929,  President  Cool- 
idge  proclaimed  the  cavern  territory 
a  National  Monument. 


Now,  thirty-two  miles  of  trails 
have  been  explored.  The  main  cavern 
is  750  feet  below  the  surface,  another 
one  is  900  feet  below.  One  roem  is 
4,000  feet  long,  625  feet  wide  and 
300  feet  high.  Electric  lights  are 
furnished  throughout.  The  tempera- 
ture is  56  degrees — always.  Lunch 
is  served  750  feet  underground.  A 
large  staff  of  government  rangers 
furnishes  adequate  guidance  and  pro- 
tection. 

Jim  White  h|as  stepped  out  of  this 
modern  picture,  but  runs  his  tourist 
camp  nearby  and  watches  the  crowds 
flock  by  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
d  fleam,  for  which  he  gave  over  twen- 
ty years  of  his  life. 
mg..us 


FIAG  DAY 

The  wings  of  the  ships  that  sail  the  sky, 

The  vessels  that  cruise  the  seas, 

And  the  tramp  of  feet  where  long  armies  come, 

And  the  wind  in  the  singing  trees, 

The  odor  that  comes  from  soil,  new-turned, 

The  hum  of  machinery's  wheel, 

A  soldier's  blood  and  a  woman's  faith, 

Courage  and  dreams  and  steel — 

Out  of  their  web  there  comes 

The  banner  that  floats  when  brave 

Men  march  to  the  tune  of  the  martial  drums. 

May  we  have  strength  to  keep  it  high, 

God.  let  no  dull  threads  mar 

The  Flag  of  a  thousand  victories. 

Keep  it  a  guiding  star ! 

— Selected. 
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THE  BIRDBANDER 


By  Woulter 

There  are  hundreds  of  birdbanders 
scattered  all  over  our  country,  and 
over  our  island  possessions,  and  they 
supply  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  valuable  infor- 
mation for  its  biological  survey.  Bird- 
banding  is  a  thrilling  hobby  to  the 
person  who  does  the  actual  banding, 
and  that  person  is  always  a  lover  of 
the  feathery  tribes ;  but  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  banding  birds  is 
part  of  a  great  project. 

It  is  through  the  work  of  the  bird- 
bander  that  we  learn  just  how  long  a 
bird  lives.  The  life  of  a  bird  depends 
largely  upon  its  species;  a  small  bird 
usually  has  a  short  life,  while  a  large 
bird  has  a  long  life.  The  house  wren, 
for  instance,  lives  about  two  years, 
and  rarely  over  three.  The  common 
sparrow  lives  four  or  five  years.  Re- 
cent reports  on  a  song  sparrow,  that 
bad  been  banded  about  a  mile  from 
the  writer's  home,  proved  that  this 
bird  lives  about  six  years. 

A  cardinal,  banded  at  the  same  sta- 
tion, was  heard  from  just  eight  years 
later.  A  meadow  lark  was  also  band- 
ed in  1926,  and  was  reported  killed  in 
North  Carolina  in  1935.  Sea  gulls 
are  known  to  live  as  long  as  twenty 
years,  and  eag-les  sometimes  lives  as 
long  as  forty  years. 

The  birdbfender  also  discovers  in- 
teresting information  about  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  of  our  feathery 
neighbors.  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Glen- 
olden,  Pennsylvania,  the  birdbander 
who  conducts  the  station  we  referred 
to  in  a  former  paragraph,  has  band- 
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ed  102  species  in  the  past  thirteen 
years,  has  handled  more  than  7,000 
individual  birds,  and  has  discovered 
that  the  bird  has  remarkable  recup- 
erative powers. 

Mr.  Gillespie  banded  a  scarlet  tan- 
ager  several  years  ago,  and  when  he 
lifted  the  bird  out  of  the  trap  he  no- 
ticed that  it  had  a  wounded  wing.  He 
banded  it,  and  let  it  go;  just  three 
weeks  later  the  fianager  was  back  in 
the  trap,  and  its  wing  was  perfectly 
healed.  He  came  across  a  white 
throated  sparrow  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  kept  it  a  prisoner  while  he  treat- 
ed the  injury.  When  it  was  released 
it  came  back  again  and  again  to  the 
same  trap,  and  it  had  perfect  use  of 
its  leg. 

The;  bird  lover  also  learns  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  homing  in- 
stincts of  various  birds.  Many  birds 
come  back  to  the  same  garden  to  nest, 
year  after  year ;  the  number  on  the 
band  on  the  leg  proves  it.  And  they 
return  to  the  same  winter  home  year 
after  year;  and  much  is  learned  about 
their  course  of  travel  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  move. 

A  certain  cowbird  put  in  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  local  trap.  The  cow- 
bird,  you  recall;  is  the  bird  which 
builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  nor  does  it 
hatch  out  its  own  young;  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  rtiests  of  other  birds,  and 
the  foster  mothers  hatch  them  out 
and  feed  the  yonng.  Well,  this  par- 
ticular cowbird  seemed  to  like  the 
trap.  After  it  had  been  banded  it 
came  back  day  after  day,  and  finally 
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became  quite  tame.  It  was  taken 
away  for  a  short  distance,  several 
miles,  and  was  released;  it  was  back 
in  the  trap  by  the  timje  the  birdband- 
er  got  back  home.  It  was  taken  away 
again  and  again,  for  various  dis- 
tances, and  each  time  it  hurried  back 
at  an  amazing  speed.  Finally  a 
neighbor  took  the  bird  with  him  on 
an  auto  trip,  and  set  it  free  many 
miles  away ;  it  did  not  return. 

This  fascinating  hobby  reveals  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  birds'  plu- 
mage. Here  is  a  bird  with  its  tail 
gone,  let  us  say,  and  it  finds  its  way 
into  a  birdbander's  trap,  and  is  band- 
ed; the  missing  tail  is  noted  by  the 
bander.  Some  weeks  later  the  same 
bird,  but  with  fullgrown  tail,  appears 
in  the  same  trap,  or  else  in  the  trap 
of  some,  other  bander,  who  again 
notes  all  facts.  Result— we  know 
how  quickly  tail  feathers  grow  out. 
We  discover  how  long  it  takes  a  bird 
to  molt,  and  how  soon  it  grows  a  new 
coat  of  feathers. 

The  birdbander  has  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  photograph  birds,  and  he 
has  the  chance  to  study  many  spe- 
cies. Few  people  realize  just  how 
many  rare  birds  slip  into  their  gar- 
dens for  a  brief  visit,  perhaps  never 
to  return.  Recently  a  white-winged 
\\mco  found  its  way  into  a  local  trap ; 
this  was  the  first  recorded  visit  of 
this  bird  in  this  section,  although  it 
is  quite  common  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

There  are  few  thrills  that  equal 
that  of  birdbanding,  providing  the 
bander  is  a  lover  of  birds.  There  is 
always  the  anticipation  of  having 
birds  return  after     they     have     been 


branded,  an:  of  getting  reports  from 
Washington  that  different  birds  have 
been  found  in  out-of-the-way  places 
of  the  earth. 

The  prospective  birdbander  makes 
application  for  a  permit  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  If  his 
•replication  qualifies  he  is  assigned  a 
serial  number,  and  given  a  supply  of 
bands.  Each  band  carries  this  in- 
scription : 

"Notify  Biological  Survey 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(And  the  serial  number) 

Twice  each  year  the  bander  makes 

a  report  of  all  birds  banded  and  he 

makes  it  on  accepted  forms,  and  he 

reports    all    necessary    details.     The 

bander  has  several  methods  be   may 

use  in  catching  the  birds  he  wishes  to 

band.     He  may  band  the  young  birds 

in  the  nest  a  short  time  before  they 

are  ready  to  venture  forth  on  their 

own. 

The  adult  birds  he  bands,  however, 
must  be  caught  in  traps,  and  there 
are  several  types  of  traps.  He  may 
use  a  simple  box,  propped  up  with  a 
stick  to  which  a  string  is  attached, 
while  scraps  of  food — bread  crumbs, 
cracker  crumbs  or  grain — tiempt  the 
birds.  When  the  string  is  pulled  the 
box  falls  and  the  bird  may  be  a  tem- 
porary prisoner,  if  it  isn't  quick 
enough.  That  method  is  not  so  good 
because  no  birds  are  caught  unless 
the  bander  has  the  time  to  sit  and 
watch,  and  pull  the  string. 

There  is  also  the  lobster-trap  type. 
This  trap  is  also  baited,  and  the  bird 
goes  in  after  the  food  and  gets  lost. 
But  the  trap  that  is  most  popular  is 
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the  self-operating  type;  that  is,  the 
bird  itself  throws  the  catch.  It  is 
usually  a  wire  trap,  with  a  small 
platform  near  the  opening,  and  as  the 
bird  lands  on  the  platform  it  throws 
the  catch,  and  imprisons  itself. 

The  experienced  band*er  usually 
varies  his  banding  somewhat  from 
year  to  year.  This  year,  for  instance, 
he  may  put  the  band  on  the  bird's 
left  leg,  and  next  year  he  puts  it  on 
the  right  leg;  land  when  a  visitor  re- 
turns he  can  tell  without  going  to  his 
records  whether  the  feathery  visitor 
has  called  before,  during  that  partic- 
ular year. 

The  biggest  thrill  comes  when  re- 
ports begin  to  come  in.  When  the 
Biological  Survey  at  Washington  gets 
a  report  that  somewhere  a  bird, 
carrying  a  certain  serial  number,  has 
been  caught,  or  found  dead,  the  re- 
port is  made  to  the  bander.  The 
average  bander  then     writes     to    the 


finder,  asking  for  any  details  that 
can  be  given,  and  the  letters  that 
come  back  make  up  a  mighty  interest- 
ing file. 

There  is  more  than  the  thrill  of  a 
hobby  in  the  birdbander's  work. 
Birds  are  indispensable  to  man.  They 
eat  insects  and  weed  seeds;  they  are 
man's  greatest  ally  in  his  fight 
against  thegje  pesky  nuisances.  The 
United  Stiates  considers  birds  a  great 
asset  to  American  life,  and  through 
its  Department  of  Agriculture  it  is 
anxious  to  learn  all  it  can  about  the 
habits  of  these  feathery  creatures,  so 
as  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  protect 
them. 

The  birdbander  receives  no  salary. 
He  probably  would  not  accept  re- 
muneration, if  it  were  offered  to  him; 
his  greatest  recompense  comes  to  him 
in  terms  of  joy,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  little  friends,  and  in  the 
knowledge  he  gets. 


NOBILITY 

These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 

Of  thee :  Spirit  serene, 

Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road. 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  to  bear  the  traveler's  load 

And,  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between 

An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 

These  are  the  sins  I  fain 

Would  have  thee  take  away; 

Malice  and  cold  disdain, 

Hot  anger,  sullen  hate, 

Scorn  of  the  lowly,  envy  of  the  great, — Selected 
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GREATNESS 

(Thfe  Mentor) 


What  constitutes  a  great  man?  It 
is  not  size,  for  in  his  everyday  life, 
he  is  no  larger  physically  than  the 
average  citizen.  He  may  be  success- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  his  fellowmen,  or 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  failure  in 
life. 

Take  for  example  Robert  E.  Lee: 
his  cause  was  a  failure,  yet  you  can 
count  him  as  one  of  America's  great 
eitizens;  and  if  it  had  been  your  for- 
tune to  meet  him  face  to  face,  you 
would  have  discerned  strength,  cour- 
age, determination,  love  and  good- 
ness, imprinted  upon  his  face. 

Another  man,  George  Washington, 
who  had  everything  that  we  today 
count  as  success — wealth,  a  loving 
wife  and  family,  a  comfortable  home 
at  Mount  Vernon.  There  he  could 
have  stayed  and  kept  it  intact,  with 
the  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
certainty  of  additional  favors,  but  he 
gave  up  every  certainty  in  life  to  fol- 
low— what?  A  cause  he  believed  in, 
even  though  it  might  have  led  to  pov- 
erty, hardship,  dishonor,  and  even 
death. 

These  two,  Washington  and  Lee, 
one  a  success,  and  the  other's  cause 
a  failure,  yet  the  features  of  both 
are  carved  upon  the  face  of  Mount 
Rushmore,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  as  an  everlasting  monument 
to  two  great  Americans. 

A  man  may  be  small  in  the  physi- 
cal sense  of  the  word,  yet  still  be 
great.  Greatness  is  something  that 
clothes  the  man,  but  leaves  him  the 
same.  A  great  man  is  simply  an 
ordinary  person  who  is  bigger  than 


his  immediate  or  surrounding  world; 
he  may  not  appear  big,  but  the  world 
ap.p-ars  small  to  him.  When  a  great 
nation  falls,  ,he  djoes  Jnot  despair. 
When  the  stock  market  collapses,  he 
does  not  commit  suicide — he  is  great- 
er than  his  wealth.  He  possesses  it; 
~'i  does  not  possess  him.  When  one 
he  loves  passes  on,  he  does  not  des- 
pair. When  misfortune  overtakes 
him,  he  rises  from  it.  He  is  great  in 
himself,  for  neither  abuse,  poverty, 
hardship,  nor  grief,  can  crush  him. 
And  he  does  not  have  to  save  his 
country  to  be  great,  only  himself 
must  he  save.  His  life  might  be  for. 
feited  his  money  lost,  his  loved  ones 
parted  from  him,  yet  it  is  in  his  feel- 
ing, his  sense  of  truth  and  justice, 
what  he  is  in  his  own  essence,  that 
really  counts. 

A  great  man  does  not  attempt  to 
appear  great  to  others  or  to  himself. 
He  is  just  himself,  in  thought  and 
deed.  He  lives  as  he  thinks  and 
feels.  Rudyard  Kipling,  though  not 
an  American,  lived  his  own  life,  wrote 
as  he  thought,  antithesised  by  the 
critics,  receiving  only  one  public 
honor  during  his  lifetime — and  that 
a  foreign  one.  Yet  today,  his  ashes 
rest  at  peace  among  the  great  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

No  one  can  tell  you  how  to  become 
great,  though  many  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  to  become  wealthy,  success- 
ful, tall  and  strong.  Nature  can 
take  care  of  our  physical  needs,  and 
nature  takes  care  of  our  mental 
source — there  appeared  two  papyrus 
scrolls   containing    not    only   symbols 
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needs   only   if  knowledge   and  beauty  r.ever   know    it.     But   every   one   else 

are   planted     therein.     You     have  to  will  see  it,  and   say:   "What  a  great 

search   and   dig   for   the   seed.     It   is  man!"     Yet   you,  my   friend,  will  be 

there  to  be  found,  though  buried  deep  humble. 

under  the   soil,  and  hidden  away  by  There  are  many,  many  unreported 

other  people's  thoughts  and  ideas.  great   ones,   and   there   are   countless 

The  seed  of  yourself — find  it,  water  Lumbers    of    well-reported    ones   who 

it,    feed    it,   watch    it   grow.     It    can  think  they  are  great, 
grow  to  be  great  even  though  you  will 


FIGHT  FOR  OLD  GLORY 

Preserve  the  grand  flag  of  our  country, 

The  flag  we  should  all  love  so  true ; 
The  flag  with  its  soft  blended  colors, 

The  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 
May  its  stars  ever  shine  out  like  diamonds, 

Its  stripes  proclaim,  "Unity,  Love ;" 
The  whole  stay  as  unstained  as  the  rainbows 

As  it  floats  in  the  heavens  above. 

Preserve  the  grand  flag  of  our  country, 

Our  emblem  of  peace  and  of  right ; 
Keep  it  flying,  each  heart  giving  homage 

As  they  gaze  on  its  colors  so  bright. 
May  it  always  be  an  emblem  of  freedom, 

As  it  floats  o'er  the  land  and  sea ; 
The  flag  of  one  people,  one  nation, 

One  flag  that  proclaims  "Liberty." 

Preserve  the  grand  flag  of  our  country, 

No  north,  no  south,  east,  or  west ; 
The  flag  of  the  grandest  of  nations, 

The  flag  true  Americans  love  best. 
Constitution  and  courts  mean  its  safety, 

Guaranteeing  freedom  for  me  and  for  you ; 
Preserve  the  old  flag  that  we  cherish, 

"Old  Glory"— the  red,  white  and  blue. 

— J.  C.  Glassford. 
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SHORTHAND  WAS  USED  BY  THE 
ANCIENTS 

By  Eugene  W.  Nelson 

The  speed  and  efficiency  of  short  more    than     abbreviations    for    well 

hand  has  made  it  a  symbol  of  modern  known    words    and    the    omission    of 

big  business  to  most  people,  yet  this  those    which    he    could    supply   later 

subject  does  not  begin  in  a  dull  col-  from  his  memory 

lege  text  book  and  end  in  the  brain  The    Romans,    however,    had    not 

of    a    stenographer.     Romance    and  really   invented    anything:    they   had 

magic  and  mystery  are  in  it,  for  it  merely   transferred    a   Greek   custom 

was  used  by  Caesar,  Cicero,  Pericles,  into  their  own  usage.     Some  of  the 

and  other  great  personages  of  anti-  earliest  specimens  of  shorthand  were 

quity    and   now   a    newly   discovered  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  and 

Sey  will  enable  men  to  read  some  of  date  from  about  500  B.  C       The  find 

the   hitherto   secret   writings   of   the  consists  of  nine  wooden  tablets,  coat- 


old  Greeks. 

The  true  beginning  of  shorthand  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the  dim 
past.  Benjamin  flrankjin  mentions 
in  his  Autobiography  that  he  was  in- 
structed   in    shorthand    by   an   uncle 


ed  with  wax.  Incised  upon  the  wax 
are  Greek  symbols  which  follow  a 
regular  pattern  and  are  repeated  in 
series.  The  symbols  are  plainly  an 
example  of  Greek  shorthand  and  the 
tablets  are  quite  evidently  those  of  a 


structed   m    snoxxnana     uy   -„    «£»  &nd         n  who  had  written  and 

who  was  a  tanner  m   England   and  for  tice. 

who  had  set  up  his  own  system^    An  re  J  7 

earlier  English  system  was  perfected  A               ^^  ^    ^ 

by  Timothy  Bright  in  1588    and  i                          y  translate 

churned  that   some   of   *******  £EE£*     As    the  years    passed, 

plays   were    copied    in    this    style    of                                           b  ^ 

shorthand.     The    earliest     record     of  ot                     q       Y    ^  tly 

shorthand  for  English  speaking  peo-  ^*°U^      «.a      .'  shorthand. 


pie  is  that  of  a  system  worked  out 
by  a  monk,  John  of  Tilbury,  in  1180. 
This   knowledge,  however,  was  prob 


written  in  the  same  shorthand. 
There  even  came  to  light  a  contract 
made   between    two   Greeks   living   in 


This   knowledge,  nowever    w-  v-  th     f  ^  of  a  boy 

ably  carried  over  into  Britain  by  the  EsyP  7  & 

Romans  during  their  conquest  of  that  agreeu        j    y  nrnvidPd 

,     ,  _,  ^  ___  certain    amount    of    money    proviaea 

island    for  manv  Romans  were  pro-  W1W""  . 

StoZhBi    One     of     its  the  instructor  taught  the  son  short- 

£&&£&    —    Marcus    Tiro,  ■*£  «^^TW?  •»£». 

-    /-.•  v      4-^^v-  e&tine    but  the    solution    seeemd    as 

the    secretary    of    Cicero,    who    took  eu««S, 

down     many     of     Cicero's     greatest  far  away  as  ever, 
speeches  in  the  Senate.    His  method  Then    it    came.     From    somewhere 

was  simple  and  consisted  of  nothing  out    of    Egypt— no    one    knows    the 
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like  those  on  the  wax  coated  tablets,  many  archaeologists  are  looking  for- 

but  also  a  complete  translation  of  the  ward     to     discovering,    perhaps,    the 

shorthand    symbols    written    in    long-  notes  which  a  student  took  on  a  Iec- 

hand.     So    at   last    it    is    possible    for  ture    delivered    by    Socrates;    or    the 

savants  to  read  all  the  ancient  Greek  stmthand   jottings  of  a  secretary  of 

documents  written  in  shorthand,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 


NVW  AZVT  3HX  £0  aN3D3T  3HX 

So  the  story  goes,  once  a  miracle  man  and  his  three  com- 
panions were  passing  through  a  stony  field.  The  miracle  man 
saw  that  the  soil  was  very  rich,  but  that  the  field  was  not  being 
tilled  because  of  the  stones  scattered  so  thickly  all  over  its  sur- 
face. 

The  miracle  man  said :  "It  is  a  sin  that  this  rich  land  go  to 
waste,  and  all  because  of  these  stones.  I  say  to  you  men,  let 
each  of  us  carry  off  as  many  stones  as  he  can,  as  we  pass 
through." 

So  the  men  started  to  pick  up  stones,  but  one  of  them  looked 
about  for  the  smallest  stone  he  could  find,  and  when  he  found 
a  mere  pebble,  he  went  along  with  the  other  men,  who  were 
carrying  a  heavy  load  of  stones. 

When  the  miracle  man  and  his  companions  reached  the  sea- 
shore, they  threw  the  stones  into  a  pile.  It  was  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  they  were  hungry,  but  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 
The  miracle  man  turned  to  the  stones  and  asked  a  blessing, 
made  bread  out  of  the  stones  so  that  each  stone  represented  a 
loaf,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone.  Then  he  gave  to  each 
man  as  his  meal  the  bread  made  from  the  stones  he  had  carried, 
and  so  the  man  who  had  carried  the  pebble  got  but  a  very  mor- 
sel of  bread. 

That  same  day  the  miracle  man  and  his  companions  were 
again  passing  through  the  field,  and  they  carried  off  more 
stones.  The  man  who  before  had  carried  a  pebble  thought  that 
he  would  not  be  caught  this  time  and,  although  he  had  no  desire 
to  clear  the  field  of  the  stones,  he  picked  up  the  largest  stone  he 
could  find,  and  carried  it  away. 

When  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  water  that  night,  the  lazy 
man  gloated  in  the  thought  that  he  would  this  time  have  the 
largest  loaf  in  the  lot.     But  the  miracle  man  said : 

"Now  we  shall  cast  these  stones  into  the  sea.  He  who  works 
only  for  reward  shall  receive  none." — Howard  J.  Chidley  in  Sun- 
shine Magazine. 
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CONSCIENCE 


By  Hilda 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  humanity 
ir.  that  still,  inner  voiqe  that  speaks 
distinctly  to  the  individual  unheard 
by  those  closest  to  him.  In  one  way 
young  folks  never  hear  enough  about 
conscience,  or  rather  they  hear  only 
one  side  of  what  it  is  and  does. 
"Didn't  your  conscience  tell  you  that 
was  wrong?"  Is  a  favorite  question 
of  parents  and  teachers  and  others 
who  deal  with  youth.  Young  folks 
are  in  danger  of  growing  up  to  be- 
leive  that  conscience,  "that  litte  spark 
of  celestial  fire,"  as  George  Washing- 
ton called  it,  speaks  only  when  we  are 
tempted  to  do  wrong.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Con- 
science speaks  just  as  plainly  when 
we  do  right  and  "the  testimony  of  an 
approving  conscience"  should  be  co- 
veted by  every  human  being. 

What  is  it  that  warms  your  heart 
and  gives  you  an  uplift  as  you  do  a 
good  deed?  Conscience  is  speaking 
approval!  Never  forget  that.  It  is 
like  the  applause  of  an  interested  and 
pleased  audience,  and  the  whole  be- 
ing glows  because  of  it.  If  con- 
science reproves,  and  it  does,  it  also 
commends.  If  you  don't  beleieve 
this,  a  simple  experiment  will  prove 
it  to  you.  A  good  deed,,  a  kind  word, 
a  little  sacrifice  for  otthers,  and  some- 
thing steals  into  your  soul  that 
makes  you  wish  to  do  it  all  over 
again. 


Richmond 

A  troublesome  conscience  is  about 
the  best  possession  anyone  can  have 
when  placed  among  companions  with 
low  ideals.  It  should  be  prized  and 
kept  tender  as  a  priceless  gift  from 
the  good  God  Himself. 

Finally,  a  tender,  normal  con- 
science helps  form  good  habits.  The 
youth  may  be  far  from  home  teach- 
ing, placed  among  strangers  and 
away  from  the  gentle  admonitions  of 
friends  and  parents,  but  the  ever- 
present  voice  helps  him  to  choose 
good  company,  to  order  his  study 
hours  aright,  to  play  fair  on  the  ath- 
letic field  and  to  "render  a  good  ac- 
count" wherever  placed.  He  cannot 
get  rid  of  his  mentor,  and  in  time 
does  not  wish  to.  What  he  may  have 
looked  upon  in  early  youth  as  an  en- 
cumbrance becomes  his  trusted  com- 
panion. It  sweetens  every  joy  and 
helps  to  save  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion. It  is  the  thing  that  is  ever 
awake,  ever  active.  "My  conscience 
is  clear,"  is  the  best  possession  of 
God-fearing  people.  They  can  enjoy 
studies,  business,  pleasure,  sleep,  re- 
creation, and  even  their  meals  better 
for  obedience  to  the  inner  voice.  A 
good  conscience  even  makes  for  physi- 
cal health.  Cherish  it!  Obey  it! 
Live  by  it  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Him 
Who  gave  it,  and  succes  will  attend 
your  path. 


The  coin  of  courtesy  is  current  in  every  land  and  every  flag, 
and  is  often  more  valuable  than  gold. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  C.  P.  Pate,  of  Charlotte,  an 
official  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Bureau  visited  Odell  White  and 
Oscar  Roland,  two  of  our  boys,  last 
Wednesday  morning. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Creech,  of 
Charlotte,  accompanied  by  several 
mothers  having  boys  at  the  School, 
were  visitors  here  last  Wednesday. 
After  looking  over  the  various  de- 
partments they  expressed  themselves 
as  being  well  pleased  with  the  train- 
ing we  are  endeavoring  to  give  the 
boys. 

— o — 

Miss  Ruth  Wells,  of  Sanford,  Flor- 
ida, and  Miss  Minnie  Morris,  of  San- 
ford,  North  Carolina,  spent  last  Sun- 
day with  Miss  Myrtle  Thomas,  resi- 
dent nurse  at  the  School. 

These  ladies  are  also  members  of 
the  nursing  profession  and  will  be  en- 
gaged for  the  next  two  weeks  at  the 
tonsil  clinic  in  Concord,  conducted  by 
the  Cabarrus  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

— o — 

Mr.  F.  M.  Gascoegne,  of  Charlotte, 
who  represents  the  Curtis  Candy 
Company  stopped  at  the  School  last 
Tuesday  and  gave  a  sample  candy 
bar  to  each  one  of  our  family  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  boys.  Of  course  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  act  of  kind- 
ness made  a  direct  hit  with  our  boys, 
but  we  just  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Mr.  Gascoegne  and 
his  company  for  their  generosity  on 
this  occasion. 


Thurston  Price  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  9,  who  was  paroled  in  1930, 
called  on  us  last  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
ton is  now  living  in  Scotland  Neck, 
where  he  is  employed  by  Mr.  Z.  E. 
Brown,  who  repairs  and  tunes  pianos, 
and  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
visit  to  the  School.  He  has  been 
working  for  Mr.  Brown  for  the  past 
three  years.  While  here  they  tuned 
the  piano  in  the  auditorium. 

Thurston  is  now  twenty-two  years 
old  and  says  that  he  has  been  getting 
along  very  nicely  since  leaving  us. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  county  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  gives 
the  following  information  about 
Glenn  Ennis  who  was  paroled  Feb- 
ruary 15    1935: 

"Since  returning  home  Glenn  is 
working  part  time  in  the  hosiery  mill 
and  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  church  and  is  attending  Sunday 
School  and  B.  Y.  P.  U.  regularly.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop 
and  altogether  is  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord. He  is  saving  his  money  to  buy 
a  Scout  uniform  and  is  going  to  the 
Scout  camp  at  Tryon  this  summer." 
— o — 

The  Purol  Pep  baseball  team,  of 
Charlotte  which  was  scheduled  to 
play  the  Training  School  lads  on  the 
local  diamond  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, failed  to  make  its  appearance. 
After  waiting  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  past  the  regular  starting  time, 
a  scrub  team  composed  of  several  of- 
ficers   boys  and  visitors,  played  the 
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School  team    coming  out  on  the  long  Clayton  A.   Blomquist,  of  Hammond, 

end  of  a   9  to  7  score.  Louisiana,  stopped  at  the  School  for 

The  School     batters     collected    ten  a  short  time  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
hits,   all   singles,   off   the   delivery   of  They  noticed     our     institution     as 

Charlie  Lefler,  scrub  pitcher,  and  the  they    were    passing    and    being    very 

scrub     team    landed     on     Ellis     and  much  interested  in     all     branches  of 

Chambers   for   the    same    number   of  welfare  work,  stopped     to     make  in- 

bingles.  quiry   as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 

— o —  carried  on  here. 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Threaton  of  Geneva^  In  conversation  with  one  of  the 
Alabama,  an  official  of  the  Federal  members  of  our  staff  they  stated  that 
Home  Demonstration  Department;  our  institution  compared  very  favor- 
James    Belako,    Troy,    Alabama,    and  ably  with  others  they  had  visited. 


JAPANESE  GIRL'S  CREED 

An  unusual  prize-winner  is  Miss  Faumie  Yanagisawa,  13 
year  old  Japanese  school  girl,  of  Berkely,  Calif.  Her  creed 
on  the  American  flag  won  a  silver  trophy  as  iirst  prize  in  the 
state  composition  of  the  American  Legion. 

In  an  interview  she  said:  "My  father  and  mother  were  born 
in  Japan,  but  I  am  a  native  of  this  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  so  I  am  glad  to  be  an  American."  Here  is  her  prize- 
winning  creed. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  you,  Flag  of  ray  United  States,  in 
word  and  deed.  I  believe  that  you  will  help  me  to  be  a  loyal 
citizen  in  peace  and  war.  I  believe  that  you  will  lead  the  world 
not  only  in  strength  but  in  righteousness ;  I  believe  that  your 
stars  are  a  shining  symbol  of  the  eternal  brotherhood  of  man 
in  this  world.  'Old  Glory,'  as  I  stand  and  salute  your  heroic 
colors  of  red,  white  and  blue,  I  promise  to  follow  your  ideals  of 
'liberty,  justice  and  peace,'  not  only  for  America,  but  for  the 
world." 

On  its  face,  that  appears  to  be  unusually  fine  writing  for  a 
girl  only  13  years  old,  and  some  may  be  skeptical  as  to  its  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  a  child  of  that  age  without  some  assis- 
tance. But  in  any  event,  if  she  believes  in  that  creed  she  is 
a  good  American,  whose  patriotism  is  worthy  of  the  honor  she 
has  won. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  June  7,  1936. 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert  Allen 
Arthur  Boyette 
James   Causey 
Fred  Crouse 
William    Dillon 
Alden  Jones 
Craig  Mundy 
Ray   Norman 
Sidi  Threatt 
James  Wilhite 

COTTAGE   No.  1 
J.  D.  Ashe 
Robert  Blevins 
James  Branch 
William   Goodson 
Hugh  Huffstetler 
Claude  Maines 
Folie  Phillips 
Latha  Warren 
J  amies  White 
Eugene  Whitt 
John  Wilson 
Junius  Yarborough 

COTTAGE   No.  2 
John  Capps 
Iva  Gregory 
Wilson   Myrick 
Fred  Steibert 
Boyd  Strickland 
Robert   Worthington 
Richard  Wrienn 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Earl  Barnes 
James  Burns 
Julian  Gregory 
Norwood  Glasgow 
Eugene  Green 
Marcellus    Gurganus 
Max  Hedrick 
Jesse    Holleman 
Ralph  McCraken 
William   McRary 
F.  E.  Mickle 


Robert  Maultsby 
Thomas  C.  Wilson 
Harvey  Watson 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
Shelton  Anderson 
Carlton   Calloway 
Roland    Davis 
Wayne  Fowler 
Glenn  Hay  more 
Lyle    Hooper 
Ralph  Johnson 
Thomas   Little 
Wade  Melton 
Richard  Mills 
Clyde  Reece 
Thomas   Stephens 

COTTAGE   No.  5 
Bert   Ferguson 
Henry  James 
David   Odham 
Perry  Russ 

COTTAGE   No.  6 
Earl  Bass 

Fletcher  Castleburry 
Noah   Ennis 
Milton  Hare 
Roscoe  Honeycutt 
Charlton  Henry 
Robert  Keith 
Marvin  King 

COTTAGE   No.  7 
James   Corn 
John  Elliott 
Emerson   Fraizer 
Charles  Griffin 
Perry  Harvel 
Caleb  Hill 
N.  B.  Johnson 
Elmer   Maplies 
Lewis  Parker 
J.  D.  Powell 
Douglas  Wilkes 
Boyce    Watts 
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COTTAGE  No.  8* 
Lloyd   Banks 
Sam  Belk 
George  Chambers 
Letcher  Castlebury 
Duke  Davis 
Harry   Flo  we 
Morris  Hicks 
Howard  Key 
Wilfred  Land 
Norman  Parker 
John  Penninger 
Ralph  Rainey 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Eugene  Alexander 
Charles  Crotts 
Randolph   Davis 
C.  D.  Grooms 
James  C.  Hoyle 
Frank  Hall 
Reuben  Land 
Esmond  Reams 
Homer  Smith 
Cleveland  Suggs 
S.  J.  Watkins 

COTTAGE  No.  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Everett  Bell 
James  Chapman 
Earl  Duncan 
"W]illiam  Kirk 
Julius  Lee 
James   Martin 
James   Montford 
James  Rector 
Cecil  Webb 
Adolph  Watson 
Dewey  Freeman 


COTTAGE  No. 
Earl  Atwood 
Frank  Dickens 


12 


Bernard  Griffin 
Alfred  Holleirifan 
Richard  Honeycutt 
Warren  Latham 
Edward  Lockamy 
June  Malone 
Glenn   O'Quinn 
Lonnie    Sloan 
William  Stevens 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Joseph  Brown 
Neil  Collins 
Wiley  Green 
Arlon  Jones 
Hilliard  Ruff 

COTTAGE  No.  14 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
Lee  Dowless 
Spurgeon  Dowless 
Hubert  Jones 
Stacey  Long 
J.  C.  Mobley 
Troy  Powell 
Wilburn   Suite 
Desmond    Truitt 
Harry  Hallman 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Henry  Abernathy 
John   Caddell 
George   Gibson 
George  Hill 
Walter  Mitchell 
Edward  Murray 
Marvin  Malcom 
George   McManus 
Charles  Pennell 
Harley  Pennell 
Marshall   Scoggins 
Carl  Toney 
Richard    Tysinger 
Winfred  Whitlock 
Frank   Wakefield 


Resolve  to  be  thyself,  and  know  that  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery. 

—Matthew  Arnold. 
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WHEN  JUNE  COMES 

When  all  the  fields  and  woods  are  green, 

And  all  the  brooks  are  brown, 
It's  time  to  wipe  the  blackboards  clean 

And  lay  the  pencils  down ; 
It's  time  to  put  the  books  away 

When  crickets  get  in  tune 
And  robins  start  their  roundelay — 

In  June,  June,  June! 

The  wind  plays  tag  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  butterflies  are  merry ; 
A  flower  there  is  for  every  bee, 

For  every  bird  a  cherry ; 
And  barefoot  children  laugh  and  cheer, 

Oh,  not  a  day  too  soon, 
In  all  the  swiftly-moving  year, 

Comes  June,  June,  June ! 

— Nancy  Burd  Turner. 
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FATHER  AND  SON 

Not  father  and  son  in  a  stern,  solemn  way, 

But  chums  and  good  partners  at  work  or  at  play; 

Not  father  and  son  separated  by  fear, 

But  comrades  in  friendship  and  honor  and  cheer. 

Not  father  too  busy  to  care  for  his  boy, 
Not  son  thinking  only  of  personal  joy; 
But  let  each  be  true  to  the  love  in  his  heart, 
And  nothing  can  draw  son  and  father  apart. 

Not  father  and  son  for  a  day  or  a  week, 
But  loyal  companions  who  constantly  seek 
To  make  liffe  a  happy  adventure  in  fun, 
And  welcome  the  glory  of  each  morning  sun. 

With  eager  delight,  for  to  them  it  extends 
A  chance  to  become  closer  comrades  and  friends. 
Oh,  nothing  could  ever  mean  more  to  a  lad 
Than  taking  his  place  as  a  pal  of  his  dad. 

— Lawrence  Hawthorna 


FATHER'S  DAY 

A  Spokane  (Wash.)  woman — Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd — is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  idea  that  finally  resulted  in  the  third  Sunday  in 
June  being  set  aside  as  Father's  day.  Mother's  day  was  already  an 
established  custom  when  Mrs.  Dodd  became  convinced  that  there 
was  a  place  on  the  calendar  for  Father's  day,  too.  Nothing  much 
was  done  in  an  official  way,  however,  until  1922,  when  Father's  day 
was  at  last  recognized  officially. 
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The  records  don't  tell  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Dodd,  or  how  she 
happened  to  get  the  idea  of  Father's  day  in  the  first  place,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  think  that  she  must  have  had  memories  of  her 
own  father  that  she  treasured  beyond  anything. 

Probably  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  father  himself  when  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  set  aside  as  an  object  of  veneration— for 
one  day,  anyway ;  although  it  has  been  going  on  for  fourteen  years 
now,  he  probably  isn't  used  to  the  idea  yet.  In  all  too  many  house- 
holds he  is  regarded  principally  as  a  source  of  supply — a  sort  of 
automatic  check  signer. 


BONUS  BONDS 

A  train  load  of  bonus  bonds  for  3,518,000  World  War  veterans, 
each  approximately  getting  $550,  will  this  week  be  distributed. 
This  printing  of  bonds  by  the  United  States  government  involves 
an  outlay  of  $2,500,000,000  the  largest  printing  of  bonds  ever  made 
by  this  government.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  but  this  is  a  third  more 
than  all  money  now  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

The  Postmasters  of  every  city  and  community  have  been  busy 
giving  information  as  to  the  delivery  of  bonds,  how  cashed  or  how 
they  can  draw  3  per  cent  interest  if  held.  Doubtless  the  majority 
of  bond  holders  will  use  this  money  to  pay  up  old  debts,  however, 
the  enormity  of  the  sum  realized  is  expected  to  boost  all  business 

affairs. 

It  has  already  been  predicted  that  dealers  in  second-hand  cars  will 
experience  the  biggest  boost.  Doubtless  this  may  prove  a  true 
prediction  but  too  bad  if  such  come  true. 


REPORTS  OF  A  RECENT  SURVEY 

Two  educators  of  Uuion  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  under  a 
grant  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  after  a  recent  survey 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  reported  that  institutional  grad- 
uates are  greatly  handicapped,  if  not  ruined,  by  being  required  to 
conform  to  a  system  or  the  standard  of  the  so-called-education. 
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The  investigators  included  in  the  survey  big  corporations,  banks, 
offices  of  lawyers,  insurance  companies,  newspapers  and  other  con- 
cerns to  learn  just  the  adaptability  of  the  young  graduates  holding 
positions  in  respective  offices.  The  reports  were  that  nearly  all  of 
the  young,  inexperienced  graduates  lacked  in  the  fundamentals, 
such  as  writing  and  a  knowledge  of  good  English. 

Therefore,  the  inference  is  that  the  machine  made  system  of 
education  is  not  measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  institutions  is  to 
make  "units"  to  the  elimination  of  the  merit  system.  Machine- 
made-material  according  to  certain  patterns  is  perfectly  fine,  but  it 
is  absolutly  impossible  to  conform  the  human  mind  to  one  system, 
or  one  pattern.  There  are  no  machine  made  minds,  they  are  God 
made.  No  doubt  the  system  of  education,  accounts  for  so  many 
misfits  in  life  when  college  days  are  over.  The  hopeful  youths  are 
trained  to  have  an  ambition,  without  a  vision  as  to  the  fitness  of  an 
occupation  so  as  to  become  useful  citizens. 

"Again  America's  pride  in  its  devotion  to  education  is  receiving  a 
rude  jolt :  Last  year,  1935,  "the  richest  nation  in  the  world,"  with 
a  steadily  growing  population,  reported  40,000  fewer  public  school 
teachers ;  2,400  schools  in  eighteen  states  closed  for  lack  of  funds ; 
31,672  school  districts  in  twenty-four  states  shortening  their  school 
year;  200,000  teachers  earning  less  than  $750  yearly;  45,000  re- 
ceiving less  than  $300  yearly ;  40,000  teachers  with  unpaid  salaries 
amounting  to  more  than  $4,000,000.  There  seems  to  have  been 
plenty  of  money  during  1935  for  matters  that  had  a  political  inter- 
est. However,  one  may  be  inclined  to  blame  politics  for  this  situa- 
tion, the  real  responsibility  rests  with  the  ordinary  citizen,  for  it  is 
his  children  who  are  to  be  educated." 


ROBESON  COUNTY  INDIANS 

We  have  read  with  peculiar  interest  in  the  column,  "Event  and 
Comment,"  Charlotte  Observer,  the  illuminating  remarks  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  Robesonian  county  Indians.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  absorbed  because  soon  this  institution  is  to  open  a 
cottage  for  the  reception  of  the  wayward  Indian  boy,  giving  them 
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spirit. 

equal  advantages  with  the  pale  face  boys. 

The  following  comment  from  the  Observer  gives  every  assurance 
that  the  child  of  the  Indian  race  possesses  the  good  elements  of 
human  nature,  so  one  is  justified  in  feeling  that  the  Indian  boys  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School  opens  the  way  for  a  fine  inner  mission 
work,  a  kindred  work  of  the  church : 

Many  of  these  people  are  well-to-do.  They  are  successful  plant- 
ers, a  few  among  them  being  listed  as  the  wealthiest  of  the  rural 
people  of  Robeson. 

The  head  of  one  family,  having  all  of  his  eight  children  at  home 
last  Christmas,  not  only  gave  them  a  sumptous  dinner,  but  handed 
each  of  the  eight  $1,000  as  a  holiday  gift  when  the  meal  was  finish- 
ed. 

The  Normal  College,  Pembroke,  is  presided  over  administratively 
by  Principal  Maughon,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  an  able,  hard-work- 
ing, personable  educator  who,  although,  holding  his  present  post  for 
only  one  year,  is  lauded  by  the  Indians. 

Eleven  of  their  own  tribe  are  in  authority  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  R.  H.  Lowry,  chairman ;  W.  D.  Oxendine,  secre- 
tary, and  Rev.  S.  A.  Mammond,  Rev.  D.  F.  Lowry,  E.  Lowry,  E.  B. 
Sampson,  Rev.  L.  W.  Jacobs,  M.  L.  Lowry,  C.  L.  Maynor,  James  A. 
Sampson  and  Earl  Bullard. 

They  are  a  hardy,  upstanding,  intelligent,  well-meaning,  moral 
and  religious  set  of  men  who  believe  in  good  citizenship,  clean 
morality  and  worship  of  God. 


REAPER  USED  FORTY-ONE  YEARS. 

The  reaper  used  by  Mr.  Wingard  for  forty-one  years  is  the  Deer- 
ing  make,  and  was  sold  by  Ritchie  Hardware  Company,  Concord, 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Cook,  whose  farm  on  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Road 
was  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  country,  It 
was  a  place  of  beauty  for  system  and  neatness. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Wingard  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  economist,  setting 
up  a  standard  for  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  who  have  the  care- 
less habit  of  leaving  farming  utensils  all  over  the  fields.  The  story 
as  written  shows  the  wisdom  of  housing  farming  utensils: 
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On  the  E.  E.  Wingard  farm  in  No.  8  township  Mr.  Wingard  and 
his  sons  are  still  using  a  reaper  bought  by  the  late  Capt.  John  Cook 
almost  half  a  century  ago. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  Mr.  Wingard  has  cut  his  41st  crop 
of  oats  and  wheat  with  the  machine  and  it  gave  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 

The  reaper  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  erected  in  this  country  and 
at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  it  became  the  property  of  the  Win- 
gards.  That  it  has  been  protected  from  rain,  snow  and  other 
elemental  disturbances  is  attested  by  its  long  life  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Wingard  and  his  sons  at  home — Ebb,  Archey,  Sherill  and 
Woodrow — believe  it  is  wasteful  to  buy  machinery  and  then  expose 
it  to  the  elements.  So  they  have  built  adequate  buildings  and  in 
these  they  carefully  park  their  machinery  when  not  in  use. 


GOOD  NEWS  WANTED 

When  bad  news  is  received  there  are  innumerable  people  willing 
to  spread  the  facts,  particularly  if  sensationalism  and  horror  are 
well  mixed  in.  If  a  reputable  citizen  falls  from  sobriety  and  goes 
home  and  throws  his  wife  down  stairs,  an  army  of  volunteers 
spring  up  and  carry  the  news  to  the  limits  in  every  direction.  If 
some  man  or  woman  receives  a  social  slight,  or  gets  told  about  some- 
thing, or  runs  into  some  undignified  or  embarrassing  hazard,  it  fur- 
nishes a  choice  morsel  to  be  rolled  under  sundry  tongues.  If  an 
involved  business  man  cannot  meet  certain  payments  and  his  credit 
hangs  on  a  shred,  irresponsible  tongues  much  prefer  to  wag  and 
tell  all  about  it,  rather  than  keep  silent  and  not  add  to  embarrass- 
ments with  which  they  have  no  business. 

The  sum  total  of  good  news  to  bad  news  is  vastly  in  favor  of  the 
good.  For  every  wild-jake  piece  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  young 
person,  many  of  the  young  generation  are  living  fine  and  useful 
lives  in  preparation  for  shouldering  the  world's  work  when  their 
time  comes.  For  every  hold-up  on  the  highways,  there  are  in- 
numerable incidents  of  sacrifice  and  good  turn  being  created  about 
which  little  is  said. — Selected. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


All  Depends  On  You 
Trouble's     here,     and     trouble's 
come  to  stay; 
But  this  is  true — 
Joy's    here,    too,    fifty    times    as 
strong  as  trouble, 
And  it's  for  you; 
This  world's  a  garden  filled  with 
flowers, 
If  flowers  will  do, 
Or    it's    a    land    where    darkest 
shadows  lie — 
It  all  depends  on  you." 


One  mean  man  will  sour  a  whole 
community. 

— o — 

You  cannot  expect  boys  to  keep 
straight  when  they  are  bent  on  mis- 
chief. 

— o — 

The  way  governments — national 
and  States — are  hunting  around  for 
something  else  to  tax,  it  is  becoming 
as  hard  to  live  within  an  income  as 
it  is  without  one. 

— o — 

Anthony  Eden,  British  foreign  sec- 
iretary,  says  "The  League  of  Nations 
must  go  on."  But  where  is  it  going? 
Appears  more  like  it  is  going  to  the 
discard. 

The  New  York  state  conservation 
department  reports  that  squirrtels  are 
attacking  homes  all  over  Buffalo.  I 
was  not  aware  that  they  had  so  many 
nuts  in  and  around  Buffalo. 
— o — 

If  life  begins  at  40,  as  they  say, 
that  obstreperous  westeim  congress- 
man   Zioncheck,  who  is  only  35,  be- 


gan five  years  too  soon.     It's  time  to 
checkmate  him. 

_  0— 
A  New  York  man,  choking  on  a 
quid  of  tobacco,  was  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tal with  a  strained  back  after  it  had 
been  pounded  by  a  passerby.  It  un- 
doubtedly must  have  been  a  politician 
that  relieved  him  of  the  quid,  by  the 
pounding. 

The  Black  Legion,  it  seems,  is 
faring  badly  in  the  United  States, 
just  as  the  black  legion  did  in  Ethi- 
opia. I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Ethiopian  embroilment  was 
sufficient  to  last  the  world  for  some 
time  to  come. 

— 0— 

The  State  campaign  hasn't  warmed 
up  yet  between  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  You  just  wait  until  the 
Republicans  begin  to  tell  what  the 
Democrats  told  on  each  other  in  the 
last  primary.  There  will  have  to  be 
some  very  shrewd  defensive  work 
done  by  the  Democrats.  This  is  some 
of  the  primary  fruits  of  inconsiderate 
hot   heads. 

Sunset  Clouds 
Sunset  clouds  are  such  lovely 
things— tinted  with  gold  and  all  the 
colors  of  a  rainbow.  They  float  so 
majestically  in  the  sunset  sky  like 
giant  alabaster  ships— these  beautiful 
flaky  clouds  of  fluff.  They  sail  on 
high,  gliding  along  the  heaven's  blue 
so  gracefully,  and  I  wonder  where 
they  disappear— in  the  infinite  space 
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o'er  head,  or  do  they  vanish  to  an  un- 
known land  where  only  the  angels 
dwell?  Still,  I  wonder  at  their  beau- 
ty and  wish  I  might  wander  in  a 
sphere  so  lovely  as  is  glimpsed  this 
side  of  heaven — free  from  the  little 
cares  that  beset  earth's  dwellers^  and 
free  from  the  foolish  and  worldly 
feiars  that  daily  assail  the  soul.  True 
it  is  that  "the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  and  thei  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork." 
— o — 
Get  Rid  Op  Can't 

Conditions  may  be  hard;  all  the 
more  reason  for  working  harder.  In  a 
race  of  a  hundred  yards,  or  several 
miles,  the  last  few  paces  are  the  hard- 
est. All  the  more  reason  for  net  giv- 
ini  up  or  lessening  speed.  If  you 
can't  climb  over  crawl  under.  There 
is  always  a  way  through  or  around 
difficulties.  Remember  the  old  story 
of  the  "impregnable"  fortress.  One 
general  after  another  sent  against 
it  came  back  to  report  "impossible." 
At  last  one  went,  took  the  fortess  on 
a  high  rock  easily.  He  explained 
that  he  had  not  wasted  effort  trying 
to  climb  up  the  steep  in  front — he 
walked  iaround  the  rock,  found  a  good 
path,  went  up  and  conquered.  There 
is  a  way  always,  but  you  must  be- 
lieve there  is  a  way.  Get  rid  of  "I 
Can't. 

— o — 
Heard  His  Own  Funeral  Preached 

Emmanuel  Episcopal  church,  in 
Warrenton  N.  C.s  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  was  married  about  the  middle 
'30's,  was  consecrated  in  August  18- 
24.  Many  other  historical  events  are 
connected    with    this     church.     I  am 


told  that  some  time  in  its  early  his- 
tory a  man  of  the  community  was  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  On  the  day  of  his  execution, 
he  was  carried  to  Emmanuel  church, 
with  the  rope  around  his  neck.  The 
usual  burial  services  were  read,  and 
his  death  sermon  preached,  after 
which  he  was  carried  from  the  church 
and  hung.  Older  people  of  the  com- 
munity say  this  occurred^  and  one  of 
the  aged  ladies  'of  the  town — now 
dead — is  reported  to  have  said  that 
she  saw  him  going  to  the  church,  in 
a  wagon  with  the  rope  around. his 
neck,  and  the  sheriff  by  his  side  with 
a  gun. 

— o — 
Change  Or  Abolish 
The  next  legislature  should  either 
change  the  present  Primary  Laws,  so 
that  the  candidate  receiving  the  high- 
est vote  be  the  nominee,  or  else 
abolish  the  blooming  thing  altogether 
— and  return  to  the  convention  method 
of  selecting  candidates.  It  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  primary  system  en- 
genders bad  feelings  in  Democratic 
ranks.  Second  primaries  are  expen- 
sive, and  it  keeps  the  people  in  a  tur- 
moil to  have  a  second  primary  to  find 
out  what  the  first  one  did  not  accom- 
plish. Another  thing,  the  abuse,  or 
criticism  that  Democrats  flung  at 
each  other  furnishes  the  common  ene- 
my in  the  November  election  political 
ammunition  to  defeat  the  ends  for 
which  Democrats  strive.  I  hope  we'll' 
have  no  more  primaries  like  the  one 
we  have  just  gone  through,  and  what 
we  will  have  to  go  through  again 
Change  the  law — or  abolish  the  pri- 
mary!    , 
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THE  SAINTED  FATHER 

The  Sunshine  Magazine 


Father's  Day,  established  in  1910, 
has  become  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  ob- 
served on  the  third  Sunday  in  the 
month  of  June.  In  honor  of  this  day, 
the  following  authentic  extract  from 
a  recent  letter  of  a  bereft  son  to  his 
mother  is  offered  as  a  consummate 
expression  of  devotion — and  it  is  a 
classic: 

Dear  Mother:  Gee,  I  miss  not  be- 
ing home  tonight  and  tomorrow.  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  cheated  out  of 
a  little  extra  happiness. 

Stick  to  the  ship,  Mother,  and  keep 
her  afloat.  Remember,  we  are  in- 
dividualists, and  we  have  and  always 
will  live  for  each  other.  Dad  is  with 
us  now  more  than  at  any  time.  We 
can't  expect  to  get  over  this  terrible 
thing  for  many  months,  Mother.  It 
isn't  natural.  I  face  it  every  hour 
of  the  day.  But  we  Will  win — Dad 
has  seen  to  that.  We  mustn't  be- 
grudge him  going  to  the  head  of  the 
class,  for  that  is  where  he  belongs, 
We  just  haven't  reached  his  state  of  was  g0  short  Yet,  see  what  he  ac- 
perfection.  complished!  It  may  be  that  our  lives 

Remember,  Dad  called  this  life  a  — mine  and  yours — will  not  be  long 
kindergarten.  He  believed  in  a  life  either,  and  so  there  is  no  time  to 
beyond  this  one,  and  I  do,  too— if  for  waste  in  pining.  Dad  would  want 
no  other  reason  than  that  Dad  be-  us  to  laugh,  and  be  hopeful,  and  have 
lieved  it  was  so.  You  see,  he  was  fun,  for  that  is  the  way  he  lived  as 
more  than  just  a  father  to  me.  He  long  as  I  knew  him — and,  you  know, 
was  my  hero,  and  my  idol.  Dad  can  Mother,  we  are  his  pupils.  Let's 
never  be  replaced  in  my  memory — my  just  think  of  Dad  like  he  was,  with 
beliefs  and  philosophies  are  all  from  his  happy,  ever-present  smile,  kind- 
him.     For  his  sake  I  must  carry  on;      ly   and   helpful   always,  casting   sun- 


there  is  work  to  be  done;  it  is  im- 
practicable to  cry  and  mourn.  Life 
goes  on  for  us  for  a  time  on  this 
earth,  but  Dad's  presence  is  ever 
near;  his  smiles  and  cheerfulness  help 
us  now,  and  they  comfort  us,  as  we 
press  on.  These  were  his  faiths  and 
his  philosophies,  and  these  are  my 
stay  every  time  I  feel  like  breaking 
down. 

I  have  a  rich  storehouse,  Mother, 
of  all  the  fine  things  Dad  left  me, 
and  I  recall  them  day  by  day.  I  live 
again  over  and  over,  the  hundreds 
of  delightful  hours  he  gave  me  of  his 
busy  life.  They  help  me  in  the  fight 
to  stay  en  top  without  wincing  when 
the  thought  that  Dad  is  gone  over- 
takes me. 

You  see,  Mother,  I  too  have  my 
struggle — the  countless  times  I  would 
give  up,  and  grieve.  From  the  time 
I  get  up  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night  I  keep  working,  or  I  would 
"crack" — and  that  Dad  would  not 
want. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  Dad's  life 
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shine  in  the  dark  places  wherever  he 
found  them. 

Kleep  well   and  strong   until   I   see 


you  again  next  Saturday.  Good 
night,  and  a  kiss  to  the  bravest  little 
mother  that  ever  lived. 


Few  magnifying  glasses  are  powerful  enough  to  enable  a 
man  to  see  his  own  faults. — Exchange. 


HANDICRAFT  AMONG  OUR 
NEIGHBORS 


By  Antonia 

The  urge  to  self  expression  and 
the  love  of  beauty  are  inherent  in  the 
human  soul.  Which  explains  why, 
the  world  over,  one  is  certain  to  find 
handicrafts  peculiar  to  the  locality 
and   thoroughly   representative. 

It  is  marvelous  to  discover  how, 
in  order  to  create  beautiful  things 
(or  what  is  considered  beautiful)  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  and  seemingly  im- 
possible materials  are  utilized.  No 
matter  how  scant  the  opportunity  nor 
how  laborious  the  task  a  way  will 
be  found  to  create  ornamental  ad- 
juncts to  living.  Even  among  the 
savages  and  the  most  isolated  or 
primitive  races  there  is  alwayc  a  na- 
tive handicraft.  So  it  has  been 
throughout  the  ages. 

Not  infrequently  the  creation  of 
such  handicrafts  calls  for  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  patience,  time  pains- 
taking effort  and  a  skill  which  reach- 
es perfection  through  many  genera- 
tions of  workers.  The  primitive  In- 
dians with     their  meager     resources 


J.  Stemple 

and  even  scantier  equipment  made 
admirable  blankets,  moccasins,  bead 
and  leather  work,  and  pottery  some 
of  which  the  most  highly  skilled  mo- 
dern craftsmen  cannot  equal.  In  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  the  old- 
time  embroiderJesi  laces,  jewel  and 
metal  work  are  the  admihation  and 
inspiration  of  our  finest  artists  and 
artisfans. 

This  inherent  joy  of  creation  and 
love  of  beauty  invariably  manifests 
itself  by  'efforts  to  beautify  and 
adorn  the  most  utilitarian  things. 
Why  otherwise  should  the  Indians, 
for  instance,  with  their  roving  dan- 
gerous mode  of  life,  bother  to  color 
and  to  weave  such  intricate  designs 
into  their  blankets?  Why  otherwise 
trouble  to  decorate  their  cooking  ves^ 
sels  and  to  experiment  with  odd 
shapes  and  glazes?  It  follows  that 
native  handicrafts  not  only  give  a 
clue  to  thte;  life  and  thought  of  the 
workers  but  are  an  index  to  the  cli- 
mate, the  resources,  the  soil  and  the 
living    conditions.     Th|e    more    prjim- 
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itive  the  conditions  and  the  scantier 
the  materials  available  the  greater 
the  ingenuity  and  patience  required 
to  create  the  beautiful.  The  results 
in  sonle  cases  may  be  pitifully  path- 
etic but  very  often  it  is  a  revelation 
to  find  what  it  is  possible  to  produce 
with  practically  nothing.  Truly, 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  native  Amer- 
ican handicrafts,  as  witness  the  re- 
naissance of  hooked  rugs  and  pieced 
quilts.  Such  rugs  have  been  made 
for  over  a  hundred  years  in  widely 
separated  communities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  but  only  of  late 
years  has  been  much  appreciation  of 
their  merit  and  significance.  The  in- 
terest in  such  rugs  has  also  been  in- 
strumental in  creating  interest  in 
other  forms  of  household  art.  No 
study  could  be  more  illuminating. 

The  handicrafts  of  the  Canadian 
habitants,  for  instance,  are  of  extra- 
ordinary varriety  and  charm.  In  the 
Murray  Bay  section,  where  the  in- 
habitants are  isolated  from  much 
contact  with  the  outside  world  and 
where  there  are  small  settlements 
purely  French,  the  women  and  girls 
still  spend  the  long  winter  days  in 
weaving  the  incomparable  Murray 
Bay  blankets  and  spreads  and  in  the 
making  of  the  alluring  bed  and  table 
linens,  bags  cushion  tops,  runners  and 
homespuns  which  are  so  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  those  discriminating 
enough  to  recognize  their  distinctive- 
ness and  merit. 

The  blankets  are  made  of  pure 
wool,  hand-woven  and  dyed.  The 
patterns  and  colorings    are  of     much 


variety  and  beauty  and  the  blankets 
are  very  light  and  warm.  They  are 
quite  unlike  anything  produced  any- 
where else  and  so  are  unique  and  all 
the  more  sought  after  on  that  ac- 
rount. 

The  bedspreads,  table  runners, 
pillow  tops  and  bags  are  made  of 
sprfead  itself  and  the  designs  are  of 
wool.  The  linen  is  generally  the 
natural  greyish  color  with  the  designs 
drawn  in  or  tufted  in  wool  of  self  or 
contrasting  color,  evincing  their  hand- 
weaving  and  dyeing  in  every  honest 
and  characteristic  thread.  The  spreads 
and  bags  and  sometimes  the  runners 
and  table  covers  often  have  typical 
and  charming  motifs  such  as  prim 
little  pine,  spruce  or  fir  trees;  Indian 
and  habitant  figures,  Indian  tents  and 
quaint  little  pappooses  and  other  sim- 
ilar forms.  The  discerning  mind  may 
readily  trace  a  longing,  a  legend  or 
bit  of  folklore  from  these  designs. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  one  of 
the  idyllic  habitant  settlements  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  the 
simple  life  is  still  lived  by  these  sim- 
ple devout,  hardy,  sterling  men  and 
women  in  much  the  same  way  as  their 
great-grandsires  before  them,  appre- 
ciates these  particular  handicrafts  all 
the  more  because  of  that  fact.  In  and 
about  Murray  Bay  the  traditions, 
customs,  manners  and  speech  have 
changed  little  for  generations.  This 
is  likewise     true     of     the     household 

arts. 

The  scenery  is  suparb.  In  the  sum- 
mer one  is  quite  likely  to  find  the 
fences  and  back  yards  draped  with 
yarns,  homespuns  and  the  like,  which 
are   being  dyed  or  bleached.     In  the 
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homes  of  the  habitants  the  blankets 
and  bed  and  household  linens  in  com- 
mon use  arte  exactly  the  same  as  those 
which  find  their  way  to  market.  It  is 
a  delightful  experience  to  occupy  a 
room  in  one  of  these  simple,  immacu- 
late homes.  The  bed  in  the  bare 
chamber  will  be  decked  with  home- 
spuns and  with  blankets  and  a  spread 
which  mlay  rival  anything  you  have 
been  admiring  and  longing  to  pos- 
sess. If  you  mention  them  to  your 
hostess,  Madame  will  look  mightily 
pleased  and  bring  out  a  store  of  sim- 
ilar articles  which  she  and  the  girlb 
of  the  family  have  made, 

In  many  parts  of  Canada  the  habi- 
tants produce  baskets  of  every  con- 
ceivable size  shape  and  construction, 
from  the  sweetgrass  and  other  com- 
monplace varieties  to  those  of  the 
highest  artistic  beauty  and  unique  in 
every  particular.  These  are  of  course 
individual  creations  and  there  are 
seldom  two  precisely  alike.  The  por- 
cupine quill  boxes  produced  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Provinces  are  unique. 
The  shiny  quills  are  used  both  in  the 
natural  state  or  combined  with  those 
dyed  in  bright  colors.  Many  pleas- 
ing and  intricate  designs  are  work- 
ed out,  usually  on  birch  bark  or  some 
similar  background. 

Hooked  and  braided  rugs  are  com- 
mon in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada. 
Not  a  few  of  the  antique  pieces  now 
offered  in  the  United  States  have 
been  procured  in  isolated  homes  in 
the  Provinces,  notably  in  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  these  old  rugs 
have  grotesque  and  primitive  designs 
but  they  have  the  value  which  at- 
taches to  all  honest  examples  of  self- 


expression  and  to  any  sturdy,  useful 
creation.  The  modern  hooked  rugs 
made  by  our  Canadian  neighbors  do 
not  run  to  designs  of  cats^  clogs, 
horses  and  the  like  as  much  as  they 
formerly  did  but  are  more  apt  to  be 
floral  or  geometric. 

In  the  poor  and  isolated  homes  of 
the  Provinces  the  making  of  hooked 
and  braided  rugs  from  discarded 
clothing  and  bedding  is  still  practic- 
ed now  as  it  has  been  for  genera- 
tions. Consequently  one  may  pick 
up  rugs  of  this  sort  everywhere  in 
the  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

The  Canadian  habitants  have  al- 
ways been  given  to  the  making  of 
patchwork  quilts.  The  designs  are 
often  intricate  and  composed  of  tiny 
pieces  of  the  most  vivid  colors  beauti- 
fully put  together  by  hand.  Some 
of  the  quilts  are  elaborately  quilted 
with  exceedingly  fine  hand  stitchery, 
with  an  utter  disregard  for  the  labor 
involved.  The  unsophisticated  habi- 
tant woman,  who  sees  very  little 
money  throughout  her  lifetime  and 
who  is  used  to  precious  little  of  this 
world's  goods,  is  likely  to  part 
with  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  quilt- 
ing she  has  so  painstakingly  put  to- 
gether in  her  spare  moments,  for  a 
beggarly  sum. 

The  handicrafts  of  Labrador, 
where  life  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
the      fisher      folk      are      desperately 

poor,  are  strangely  attractive.  They 
comprise  hooked  and  drawn-in  rugs 
quite  different  in  conception  and  fleeL 
ihg  from  those  found  elsewhere.  The 
usual  burlap  foundation  is  used  but 
the  design  is  generally  drawn  in  with 
burlap  threads  hand  dyed  in  various 
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colors.  The  result  is  a  very  heavy 
rug  which  is  parctically  indestructi- 
ble and  becomes  handsomer  with  age. 
The  designs  are  characteristic  and 
include  reindeer  ships,  trdes,  animals 
and  hunting,  fishing,  snow  and  water 
scenes.  Occasionally  there  are  sym- 
bolical designs  evidently  embodying 
some  of  the  dreams  and  longings  of 
the  markers  or  their  conceptions  of 
folklore  and  history.  Pillow  tops, 
table  covers  and  the  like  with  cross- 
stitch  and  tufted  designs  are  also 
produced  hand-dyed  and  woven  wools 
and   linens     being   used.     Many     at- 


tractive     and    unique      designs      are 
created. 

The  Labrador  handicrafts  have  a 
particular  appeal  because  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  heroic  and  unselfish 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  Dr.  Wil- 
fred Grenfell  and  the  marvelous  work 
lie  is  doing  for  these  isolated  and  un- 
derprivileged people.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  any  of  the  Labrador 
arts  and  crafts  have  found  their  way 
into  the  United  States.  Even  now 
they  are  by  no  means  common  but 
they  are  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
discriminating  and  are  much  sought 
after. 


THE  BRIGHTER  SIDE 

When  a  fellow  starts  to  thinking 

'Bout  the  trouble  he  has  had 
And  the  way  the  world  is  sinking 

With  the  good  men  turning  bad ; 
When  he  gets  so  melancholy 

As  to  think  he's  in  the  dumps, 
He  is  sure  to  meet  his  folly 

'Cause  the  world  is  full  of  bumps. 

So  the  man  who  aims  at  winning 

Must  keep  going  with  a  smile; 
Must  be  brave  from  the  beginning 

And  take  courage  every  mile. 
Let's  not  waste  our  time  with  pining, 

Let's  not  think  our  lot  is  bad, 
Each  cloud  has  a  silver  lining 

Which  we'll  find  by  being  glad. 


— Selected. 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  HOME 


By  Florence 

Such  a  dear  little  street  it  is,  nestled 

away 
From  the  noise  of  the  city  and  heat 

of  the  day. 
In  cool  shady  coverts  of  whispering 

trees 
With  their  leaves  lifted  up  to  shake 

hands  with  the  breeze 
Which  in  all     its    wide     wanderings 

never  may  meet 
With  a    resting    plade    fairer    than 

Lockerbie  street! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

In  Lockerbie  street,  just  two  blcfcks 
long  yet  famed  the  world  over,  stands 
the  house  where  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  lived  for 
many  years.  I  was  fascinated  to  find 
in  the  heart  of  Indianapolis  only  a 
few  blocks  from  the  business  section, 
a  street  so  completely  rural.  Auto- 
mobiles whirl  by  at  a  dizy  pace  where 
the  ends  of  the  street  join  arteries 
leading  north  and  south  but  Locker- 
bie, little  used,  has  not  been  modern- 
ized. There  is  a  rising  crest  in  the 
center  of  it,  and  trees  on  either  side 
shade  the  old  homesteads  and  their 
wide  well-kept  lawns.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  prevailing  calm  and 
quietude.  It  seemed  fitting,  I  reflect- 
ed as  I  opened  the  iron  gate  and 
climbed  scoured  steps  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  house,  that  a  poet  who  lived 
on  such  a  peaceful  street  should  have 
sung  the  simple  melodies  that  have 
brought  comfort  and  cheer  to  so  many. 

The  house,  an  old-fashioned,  two 
story  structure  with  white  trimmings  ? 
has  had  thei  best  of  care,  and  is  open 
to  the  public.     In   1896,  Riley,  tired 


Marie  Taylor 

of  bachelor  life  in  a  hotel  room,  went 
there  to  live.  The  house  was  owned 
by  Major  Charles  L.  Holstein,  an  old 
friend  of  the  poet's.  Riley  was  dining 
with  the  Major  and  his  family  one 
evening  when,  on  leaving,  he  made 
the  remark  that  he  would  never  come 
back  except  on  one  condition — that  he 
come  as  a  boarder.  The  Holsteins 
werfe  delighted  and  immediate  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  him  to 
move  into  their  home.  Although  he 
never  owned  the  property  Riley  had 
privileges  of  the  home  from  then  on 
until  his  death. 

Remembering  the  lines  "When  we 
were  so  happy  and  so  pore,"  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Riley  lived  in  a 
house  elegantly  furnished.  Because 
of  the  hoosier  dialect  poems  I  was 
under  the  impression,  which  is  wide 
spread,  that  Riley  was  an  uncouth  in- 
dividual who  spoke  like  a  man  ±rom 
the  most  remote  parts  of  Indiana. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  gentlemian 
surrounded  by  luxury.  The  walls 
and  high  ceilings  of  the  house  are 
hand  decorated  in  intricate,  colorful 
patterns;  and  deep  carpets^  heavy 
silk  window  hangings  huge  crystal 
chandeliers,  overstuffed  furniture 
covered  with  dull,  rich  silk,  all  speak 
of  luxury  and  excellent  taste.  The 
fireplace  shields  are  unique  in  that 
they  are  mirrors  framed  in  iron.  The 
mantels  are  of  carved  marble.  I 
closed  my  'eyes  and  visioned  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  old  house  in  a 
winter's  early  twilight,  with  burning 
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logs  in  the  fireplaces  and  candle  light 
sparkling  in  the  glass  prisms  of  the 
gold  holders  and  touching  lightly  the 
paintings  and  etchings  on  the  walls. 

The  dining  room^  hospitably  large, 
is  furnished  with  massive  mahogany 
furniture.  A  bright  red  carpet  cov- 
ers the  floor,  giving  a  warmth.  Riley 
never  krfew  the  number  of  guests  he 
would  have  for  dinner  as  it  was  un- 
derstood that  friends  who  stopped  in 
to  see  him  would  stay  to  dine.  There 
is  evidence  there  were  many  guests, 
as  the  walls  are  lined  with  leather 
seated  dining  room  chairs,  and  al- 
though the  leaves  of  the  table  have 
been  removed  until  it  is  now  small 
in  size  worn  places  on  the  carpet  in_ 
dicate  that  when  Riley  was  living  the 
table  was  opened  wide.  The  size  of 
the  coffee  urn  and  water  container 
suggest,  too  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  entetaining  large  parties.  They 
stand  on  the  sideboard,  old  fashioned, 
ornate  silver  pieces,  with  capacity 
to  hold  quarts  instead  of  cups. 

Riley's  bed  room  was  the  place 
where  he  wrote  his  poetry.  It  is 
masculine — no  silk  covered  furniture 
here.  There  are  only  two  chairs  in 
the  room.  One,  built  for  comfort  of 
a  man  is  leather  covered,  deep  seat- 
ed, With  a  back  high  enough  on  which 
to  rest  a  weary  head.  The  other,  a 
plain,  hand  hewn  rocker  that  was  his 
mother's  is  of  the  sturdy,  homely, 
pioneer  type.  A  plain  roll  top  desk, 
with  pigeon  holes  in  which  to  file 
away  odds  and  ends,  stands  by  the 
bed,  and  I  could  almost  see  Riley  sit- 
ing there  writing  "Little  Orphant 
Annie,"  and  "Out  To  Old  Aunt 
Mary's,  in     the  late     watches  of    the 


night,  the  time  when  fancies  and  in- 
spirations carrte  to  him.  Most  of  his 
writing  was  done  at  night.  "A  hun- 
gry dog  with  a  new  bone  is  not  hap- 
pier than  I  am  when  hinged  to  a 
poem  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
ho  said  to  an  editor. 

Near  the  bed  room  door  is  a  pair 
of  Riley's  high  buttoned  shoes  in  a 
glass  case.  School  Number  One  of 
Linton,  Indiana,  asked  him  for  some- 
thing he  had  worn,  and  he  sent  these 
shoes.  The  school  has  loaned  them 
to  the  home.  They  are  typical  as 
Riley  took  great  carte  in  his  personal 
appearance  and  was  immaculately 
dressed.  The  shoes,  patent  leather 
with  soft  kid  tops  are  those  of  a 
well  dressed  gentleman.  Riley  was 
a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Indianapolis,  a  neat  and  dignified 
figure.  His  most  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic was  the  wide,  flowing,  black 
ribbon  from  his  eyeglasses  and  he 
was  fond  of  wearing  a  boutoniere. 

Riley  lived  in  this  home  until  his 
death  in  1917.  His  body  has  been 
given  the  place  of  honor  in  Crown 
PI  ill  Cemetery  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
for  which  the  cemetery  is  named.  A 
&teep,  winding  road  leads  to  the 
crown  which  is  the  highest  point  in 
Indianapolis. 

Reluctantly  I  ieft  the  house  with 
its  air  of  quiet  dignity  and  was  cnce 
more  in  Lockerbie  street. 

"You  are  one  to  my  heart 
And  I  love  you  above  all  the  phrases 

or  art, 
For  no  language  could  frame  and  no 

lips  could  repeat 
My  rhyme — haunted  raptures  of  Lock- 
erbie street." 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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THE  BISON  COMES  BACK 


By  W.  J.  Banks 


Every  boy  has  thrilled  to  the  stir- 
ring tales  of  the  early  west,  when 
vast  herds  of  bison  blackened  the 
prairies  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
He  knows  how  the  hunters  in  the 
days  of  "Buffalo  Bill"  continued  to 
kill  off  the  dwindling  herds  until  in 
place  of  the  countless  millions  of 
living  animals  travelers  saw  only 
heaps  of  bones,  piled  as  high  as  straw- 
stacks,  bleaching  in  the  bright  prairie 
sun.  And  now  he  may  hear  a  newer 
story  of  the  bison,  a  happier  story ; 
too.  For  after  all  but  disappearing 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  bison 
has  come  back.  True,  cities  and 
towns  and  farms  fill  up  the  prairies 
where  his  forefathers  lived,  and  he 
will  never  roam  there  again.  But 
farther  north?  in  that  huge  expanse  of 
wilderness  where  only  a  few  wander- 
ing Indians  and  trappers  live,  the 
buffaloes  live  today  in  freedom  and  in 
growing  numbers. 

For  the  start  of  the  thrilling  tale  of 
how  the  buffalo  was  saved  we  go 
back  more  than  sixty  years.  About 
1873  there  were  few  buffalo  left  in 
Montana  when  Walking  Coyote,  a 
Pend  d'Oreille  Indian,  captured  four 
buffalo  calves  in  the  Sweetgrass  hills 
of  southern  Alberta  and  took  them 
home  across  the  border.  The  story 
goes  that  Walking  Coyote  had  had  a 
qu/arrel  with  his  wife's  father,  and 
had  been  sent  off  to  look  after  himself. 
Tiring  of  cooking  his  own  meals  on 
the  open  range?  he  longed  to  return  to 
the  tepees  of  his  people.  So  he  took 
the     buffalo     calves     to  his     father- 


in-law  as  a  peace  offering  just  as  we 
might  buy  some  candies  or  other  little 
gift  for  someone  whom  we  had  of- 
fended and,  having  repented,  from 
whom  we  sought  forgiveness. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Walking  Coyote  and  his  family  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  buffaloes  did.  In  fact 
under  the  care  of  the  Mission^  the 
tiny  herd  gained  in  numbers  and  a 
shrewed  half-breed  called  Michael 
Pablo  bought  ten  animals.  As  the 
years  went  by  the  crafty  Pablo  rub- 
bed his  hands  in  glee  at  the  thought 
of  profits  to  come.  For  his  herd, 
thriving  on  the  free  pasture  of  the 
Indian  reservation  soon  numbered 
hundreds  of  animals.  And  mean- 
while the  hunters  had  completed  their 
work  of  wiping  out  the  remaining 
buffalo  herds.  Pablo's  was  probably 
the  best  herd  in  existence. 

When  the  Government  decided  to 
throw  open  the  vast  Indian  reserve 
for  settlement  Pablo  had  to  dispose  of 
his  herd.  He  must  have  been  worried 
when  the  United  States  Government 
refused  to  buy  the  animals.  But  the 
Canadian  authorities,  in  this  instance, 
showed  more  foresight.  They  pur- 
chased more  than  seven  hundred  bison 
from  Pablo  at  $245  per  head.  And 
then  the  fun  began!  The  buffaloes 
had  never  been  herded,  and  were  as 
wild  as  their  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
It  took  the  most  skillful  cowboys  and 
the  fastest  horses  of  the  plains  three 
years  to  round  up  the  animals  and 
load  them  on     trains     which    carried 
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them  back  to  the  province  from 
which  their  "grandparents,"  the  four 
little  calves,  had  been  brought  by 
Walking  Coyote. 

Around  evening  campfires  veteran 
cowboys  still  tell  tales  of  that  unique 
roundup.  During  the  second  year  of 
effort  the  worst  of  the  task  seemed 
over  when  most  of  the  subborn  bulls 
which  had  avoided  capture  were  herd- 
ed into  a  gulley  flanked  by  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs.  But  as  the  ex- 
hausted riders  were  enjoying  the 
sweet  sleep  of  victory  the  buffaloes 
stampeded.  Scaling  the  cliffs  like 
mountain  goats  they  won  another 
winter  of  freedom.  But  at  last 
the  strays  were  cornered,  forced  into 
wooden  cages  and  taken  to  the  rail- 
road. A  few  maddened  bulls  were 
killed  by  their  own  struggles. 

Finally  the  Pablo  herd,  joined  by 
a  few  score  animals  that  had  been 
obtained  from  other  sources,  was 
concentrated  at  Buffalo  National 
Park  near  Wainwright  Alberta.  An 
area  of  100,000  acres  of  rolling  prai- 
rie interspersed  with  light  brush  and 
a  few  little  lakes,  is  fenced  off  and 
supports  not  only  over  6,000  buffaloes 
but  also  herds  of  moose,  elk  and  deer. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  buffalo 
herd  had  grown  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  range.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  slaughter  a  num- 
ber of  head  almost  every  winter  and 
buffalo  steaks  are  often  obtainable  at 
Candadian  restaurants.  The  thick, 
warm  robes  also  bring  a  good  price. 

In  addition  thousands  of  young 
animals  have  been  shipped  from 
Wainwright  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake 
district,  far  north  of  settlement.  For 
many  years  Indians  had  claimed  that 


sql  q^oq  ssiui^aiuos  jo  [ooav  ^ABaq  up 
pa^aoM.  suSisap  aq^  q^LAv  uauq  asaeoo 
a  few  hundred  buffalo  were  living  in 
that  almost  unexplored  region.  Fi- 
nally a  government  expedition  locat- 
ed the  animals,  which  are  known  as 
woods  buffaloes.  They  are  simply 
survivors  of  the  ordinary  plains  va- 
riety which  have  adapted  themselves 
to  life  in  wooded  country.  The  sur- 
plus animals  from  Wainwright  have 
joined  this  free  herd  and  so  do  well 
in  their  new  sun*oundings.  No  one 
knows  how  many  bison  now  roam  at 
will  in  northern  Canada,  but  their 
numbers  are  certianly  growing  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  great 
herds  will  develop. 

Then   the    scattered     nomad    tribes 

j 

of  Indiane,  the  prospectors  and  trad- 
ers the  trappers  and  police  of  the  far 
north  will  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  their  food  supply.  As  other 
game  becomes  scarcer  the  buffaloes 
will  provide  permanent  insurance 
against  starvation,  that  greatest  of 
enemies  in  arctic  and  sub-arctic 
regions.  Even  now  much  of  the 
meat  from  the  animals  slaughtered 
at  Wainwright  is  made  into  pem- 
mican,  a  combination  of  dried  meat 
and  fat,  which  keeps  indefinitely  and 
is  the  favorite  emergency  ration  to 
be  packed  away  by  far-seeing  Indians 
nna  white  men  who  are  going  out  of 
touch   with    civilization   for   months. 

Such  is  the  strange,  romantic  story 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ani- 
mals of  history.  No  other  species  of 
big  game  eVer  roamed  the  earth  in 
greater  numbers;  no  other  came  clos- 
er to  extinction,  and  yet  was  saved; 
no  other  is  making  a  morfe  remark- 
able come-back. 
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MAN  AND  NIAGRA 


By  G.  M. 

The  word  Niagra  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Indian  word  Ongiara,  meaning  the 
"thunder  of  waters."  Through  thou- 
sands of  years  of  geological  change 
the  river  is  believed  to  have  cut  its 
gorge  from  the  present  position  of 
the  Falls. 

Our  earliest  history  of  the  falls  is 
naturally  Indian  tradition.  The 
superstitious  red  man  hfeard  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  tumult  of 
the  waters.  In  the  spray  he  believed 
he  saw  the  Great  Spirit's  habitation. 
They  threw  their  offerings  of  crop, 
and  hunt,  and  human  sacrifices  of 
warfare  into  the  falling  waters. 
There  were  personal  sacrifices  of 
weapons  and  adornments.  There 
was  also  the  tribal  sacrifice  each 
spring. 

This  took  place  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  fairest  maiden  was  select- 
ed. A  white  canoe  was  filled  with 
fruit  and  flowers  then  guided  by  the 
girl's  own  hand  over  the  falls.  It 
was  an  honor  to  this  stoical  race  to  be 
the  one  chosen  for  this  horrible  sacri- 
fice. There  came  a  time,  however, 
when  the  Chief's  own  daughter  was 
selected.  That  year  the  father  watch- 
ed the  preparations  with  saddened 
heart.  Watched  the  white  canoe  leave 
its  moorings.  Watched  the  fair  maid- 
en guide  her  bark  straight  to  her 
death. 

That  time  a  second  canoe  had  been 
made  iteady.  The  Indian  Chief,  him- 
self, unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  followed  her  to  her  watery 
grave.  The  loss  of  their  beloved  chief 


Gearhart 

was  too  great  for  the  tribe.  They  at 
once  dispensed  with  the  inhuman 
sacrifice. 

Thus  the  Indian  worshiped,  but 
never  sought  to  utilize  the  power  of 
Niagra. 

Then  came  the  white  man. 
In  the  year  1697  Pere  Louis  Henne- 
pin a  sturdy  missionary,  pushed  his 
way  westward  through  the  trackless 
wilderness.  From  far  away  he  heard 
the  terrific  roar  of  waters.  It  grew 
louder  as  he  traveled  on.  Finally  he 
pushed  the  last  screen  of  underbrush 
aside,  and  stood  'in  awed  amazement 
before  that  mighty  spectacle. 

In  1757  Chabert  Joncaire  dug  a 
ditch,  and  proceedied  to  take  water 
from  the  rapids  above  the  falls,  and 
then  turned  it  back  into  the  river 
again  along  the  bank.  Thus  he  con- 
trived to  turn  a  wooden  water  wheel 
which  drove  a  crude  Sjawmill.  This 
was  man's  first  attempt  to  harness 
any  of  the  tremendous  power  going 
to  waste  in  thoste  silent  forests. 

During  the  wars  that  followed  this 
first  beginning  was  neglected  and 
came  to  naught. 

Then  came  Caleb  S.  Woodhull  and 
Walter  Bryant.  They  formed  a 
company  and  built  a  canal  from  above 
the  upper  rapids  to  a  point  on  the 
cliff  about  a  half-mile  below  the 
falls.  After  sixteen  months  this 
company  failed. 

Four  years  later  Stephen  M.  Allen 
of  Boston  provided  additional  capital 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The 
next  year  water  was  admitted  to  the 
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canal.  A  tiny  useless  stream  trickled 
over  the  cliff.  Again  man  had  failed 
to  harness  the  mighty  Niagra. 

Soon  afterward  Horace  Day  started 
the  work  again.  His  fortune  was 
soon  exhausted,  howteyer  in  trying  to 
blast  away  the  rock  that  hindered  the 
deepening  of  the  canal.  And  again 
fjailure  marked  the  progress  of  man's 
efforts  to  conquer  the  unconquerable 
Niagra. 

In  1875  a  small  flow  of  water 
through  the  canal  turned  the  wheels 
of  a  flour  mill.  But  the  power  of 
Niagra  was  untouched.  Man  was 
baffled   and  defeated. 

About  this  time  those;  who  under- 
stood the  great  Niagra  began  to 
watch  her  with  saddened  hearts. 
They  found  she  was  gradually  des- 
troying herself!  The  Horseshoe  Falls 
were  eating  into  the  rock  behind  them 
at  the  rate  cl  five  feet  a  year!  What 
could  be  done  to  preserve  her  beauty? 
Again  man  stood  helpless  before  her 
power. 

About  two  years  later  came  the 
turning  point  in  the  contest.  Jacob 
F.  Schoellkopf,  once  an  immigrant 
boy,  at  this  time  a  successful  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  organized  a 


new  company.  Under  its  direction 
the  old  cana!  was  enlarged  and  im- 
prove! t:mo  after  time.  Through  his 
ingenuity  seVen  mills  were  soon  work- 
ing by  the  water  power.  The  first 
real  progress  was  in  effect! 

Finally  Thomas  Evershed  an  en- 
gineer from  Rochester  offered  a  plan 
of  taking  water  from  above  the  Falls 
and  giving  it  back  to  the  lower  river 
through  a  tunnel.  This  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  system.  Today 
a  huge- tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  long  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter  carries 
the  water  to  the  Schoellkopf  Station 
in  the  gorge. 

Today  this  great  Niagra  power 
through  the  unit  of  electricity  serves 
more  than  two  million  people  over  a 
vast  territory.  Still  the  greater  part 
of  Niagra's  power  tumbles  ineffect- 
ually over  the  rocks  into  the  gorgte 
below.  Yearly  Niagra's  beauty  at- 
tracts many  visitors,  while  two  coun- 
tries try  to  stop  the  erosion  that  is 
wearing  her  out. 

To  preserve  her  beauty!  To  utilize 
her  power!  Niagra,  regal  in  her 
beauty,  still  unconquered  offers  man 
her  two-fold  challenge. 


HOW  HOSPITALS  DEVELOPED. 

In  ancient  times,  shelters  for  the  sick  were  maintained  by  the  re- 
ligious temple.  Later  on,  the  Romans  developed  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  military  hospitals.  The  Christian  church,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  gave  hospital  care  to  the  sick.  Modern  hospital  cleanliness 
and  management  began,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  efforts 
of  Florence  Nightingale.  Today  a  well  equipped  hospital  is  avail- 
able to  the  sick  and  injured  in  nearly  every  community  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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THE  WORLD  NEEDS  LAUGHTER 


By  Nevin 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you, 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone; 
For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrow 
its  mirth 
But  has    troubles    enough    of  its 
own." 
A  few  years  ago  I  frequently  met 
a  friend    on    my    walk    downtown  to 
my   office  in  the  morning.     Although 
I  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  be- 
gan to   avoid  the  chance  encounters. 
Why?     Because  he  was  always  talk- 
ing about  his    ailments   and    misfor- 
tunes.    Many    times     it     spoiled    my 
entire  morning. 

A  score  of  years  ago  it  was  the 
fad  to  wear  a  button  bearing  some 
trite  motto.  One  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate nead  as  follows:  "Don't 
tell  me  your  troubles;  I  have  enough 
of  my  own."  If  my  gloomy  friend 
fiad  just  realized  this  truth,  he  would 
have  been  a  much  more  welcome 
companion. 

In  a  home  not  long  ago  I  saw  this 
framed  motto  on  the  wall :  "I  am  an 
old  man  and  I  have  had  many  troub- 
les; but  the  most  of  them  never  hap- 
pened."    There    is    a    world    of    truth 


O.  Winter 

in  it.  The  most  of  our  troubles  are 
really  imaginary,  as  we  anticipate 
some  misfortune  that  never  mater- 
ializes. And  We  sometimes  suffer 
just  as  intensely  from  these  fancied 
ills  as  if  they  were  real. 

The  man  who  laughs  is  always  wel- 
come. If  he  is  able  to  make  his 
mirth  contagious,  he  is  a  life-saver. 
He  dispels  gloom.  He  may  be  able 
to  capitalize  it.  Few  writers  have 
made  more  money  than  Mark  Twain. 
Why?  Because  he  made  the  world 
laugh.  Some  of  the  popular  come- 
dians may  not  be  men  to  emulate, 
but  they  make  people  laugh.  The 
comic  strips  in  newspapers  are  often- 
times trivial,  but  they  bring  a  smile 
to  solemn  faces. 

Sadne-ss  is  all  about  us.  Misery 
sonletimes  almost  overwhelms.  Our 
business  may  at  times  be  burdensome. 
We  want  to  smile  and  be  cheerful  and 
we  are  unable.  Then  if  a  man  comes 
along  who  can  make  us  laugh,  We  en- 
thusiastically welcome  him.  The 
apostle  of  gloom  we  shun.  Ella 
wheeler  Wilcox  was  right. 
Hheeler  Wilcox  was  right. 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  made  sixty  radio  speeches 
during  his  admistration.  Calculating  one  a  day  would  place  the 
president  on  the  air  two  months  without  a  day  intervening.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  always  has  a  message  for  his  people,  lucid  and  con- 
cise, expressed  in  the  purest  diction. 
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DELIGHTFUL  COMPANIONSHIP 

(The  Watchman-Examiner) 


There  are  many  who  read  books; 
there  are  some  who  know  books;  but 
there  are  fewer  who  love  books,  giv- 
ing them  the  deep  and  high  places  of 
their  affection.  To  the  first,  books  are 
the  diversion  of  a  leisure  hour;  to  the 
second,  they  are  the  tools  of  their 
craft;  to  the  third,  they  are  friends 
well  beloved  whose  companionship  is 
a  joy  never  failing. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  the 
companionship  of  books,  for  his  are 
delights  and  satisfactions  that  his 
neighbor  knows  not  of.  His  is  the 
real  Utopia,  the  quiet  haven  from 
which  he  hears  but  indistinctly 
the  noise  and  turbulence  of  boister- 
ous seas  of  untoward  circumstances. 

The  man  who  has  learned  the  se- 
cret of  the  companionship  of  books 
is  King  in  a  realm  all  his  own.  His 
books  are  his  subjects.  About  him 
they  group  themselves — by  thou- 
sands in  the  broad  spaces  of  his 
sumptuous  library,  by  hundreds  in 
the  narrower  confines  of  his  humbler 
home,  by  dozens  on  the  rough  shelves 
of  his  hall  bedroom,  or  his  herds- 
man's shack  or  his  ship's  cabin,  and 
always  they  are  ready  to  serve  him. 

Is  a  man  inclined  to  be  merry? 
Here  are  spread  before  him  the 
mirth  and  laughter  of  the  ages.  Is 
his  soul  in  need  of  comfort?  The 
tender  ministries  of  the  world's 
songs  of  consolation  are  his  for  the 
taking.  Would  he  travel?  A  mightier 
magic  than  Aladdin's  lamp  lies  in  the 
book  in  his  hand.  Is  his  mind  wearied 
and   in  need  of  relaxation?     He  will 


find  much  to  rest  him  in  clean  fiction 
and  inspiring  poetry.  Behold  here  is 
also  his  gymnasium,  with  the  wrest- 
lers of  mighty  thought  and  mighty 
thinkers  awaiting  his  coming. 

Does  the  feeling  of  insolation  and 
loneliness  oppress  one?  Out  of  every 
age  men  stretch  hands  of  fellowship 
and  claim  kinship  with  him.  Does  he 
feel  his  ignorance  and  desire  know- 
ledge? Here  are  his  teachers,  learn- 
ed, patient  with  his  blundering, 
giving  forth  their  stores  of  wisdom 
liberally  without  upbraiding.  What 
would  he  have  that  these  quiet  and 
sedate  friends  of  his  are  not  ready 
to  give  him? 

And  these  are  friends,  too,  whom 
one  can  treat  as  he  could  treat  no 
other  friend  or  companion.  Their 
companionship  is  unaffected  by  any 
attitude  or  action  of  his  part.  Let 
him  be  petulant,  rude,  discourteous; 
let  him  bluster  at  some  statement  or 
deny  some  fact  they  assert;  let  him 
even  throw  the  volume  from  him  in 
anger  and  disgust;  all  the  same  these 
gentle  companions  welcome  his  next 
approach  without  reserve,  the  soft 
answer  of  their  silence  turning  away 
his  wrath.  The  companions  of  the 
shelf  are  far  more  patient  and  for- 
giving than  the  companions  of  the 
street  or  market  place. 

Ordinarily  one  cannot  choose  his 
companions.  They  are  thrust  upon 
him  by  business  or  social  situations. 
It  is  not  always  true  that  "a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps." 
But  a  man's  liberty  is  an  indication 
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not   merely   of   his   intellectual   tastes  careful  c©iip;i|ning  the  books   on   our 

but  also  of  his  character.     Here  his  tables  and  shelves  if  we  realize  this 

companions    are    of    his    own    choice.  more  clearly. 
Possibly   some   of   us   would   be   more 


MY  DAILY  WISH 


My  daily  wish  is  that  we  may 

See  good  in  those  who  pass  our  way ; 
Find  in  each  a  worthy  trait 

That  we  should  gladly  cultivate ; 
See  in  each  one  passing  by 

The  better  things  that  beautify — 
A  softly  spoken  word  of  cheer, 

A  kindly  face,  a  smile  sincere. 

I  pray  each  day  that  we  may  view 

The  things  that  warm  one's  heart  anew; 
The  kindly  deeds  that  can't  be  bought — 

That  only  from  the  good  are  wrought, 
A  burden  lightened  here  and  there, 

A  brother  lifted  from  despair, 
The  aged  ones  freed  from  distress; 

The  lame,  the  sick,  brought  happiness. 

Grant  that  before  each  sun  has  set 

We'll  witness  deeds  we  can't  forget ; 
A  soothing  hand  to  one  in  pain, 

A  sacrifice  for  love — not  gain ; 
A  word  to  ease  the  troubled  mind 

Of  one  whom  fate  has  dealt  unkind 
So,  friend,  my  wish  is  that  we  may 

See  good  in  all  who  pass  our  way. 

— Phil  Perkins,  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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ADORNMENTS  SECURED  FOR  TAR 
HEEL  HEIRESS 

(Selected) 


American  wealth  drawn  from  the 
tobacco  fortune  of  the  former  Doris 
Duke  and  her  husband,  James  H. 
Cromwell,  has  saved  India's  ancient 
art  of  marble-darving  as  exemplified 
in  the  beautiful  Taj   Mahal. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  carved  win- 
dows, inlaid  doors  and  panels  of  the 
famous  temple  at  Agra  have  been 
completed  and  are  on  their  wav  to 
the  United  States  to  adorn  a  bed- 
room and  bath  in  the  Cromyell's  pa- 
latial home  at  Palm  Beach,   Fla. 

They  were  ordered  by  the  couple 
while  visiting  India  on  their  honey- 
moon last  year,  thereby  providing 
an  impetus  for  the  centries-old  in- 
dustry which  had  almost  died  out 
in  modern  times.  Only  a  few  des- 
cendants of  the  craftsmen  who  fash- 
ioned the  Taj  Mjahal  in  Shah  Jehan's 
time,  still  carried  on  a  precarious 
living  by  making  small  inlaid  sou- 
venirs for   visitors  to  the  temple. 

The  marble  panels  as  ordered  by 
Mrs.  Cromwell,  from  a  dado  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  each 
panel   a   floral   picture. 

Experts  pronounce  the  workman- 
ship a  miracle  of  skill.  Semi-pre- 
cious  stones — jade,  cornelian,  agate, 
malachite  lapis  lazuli  and  mother- 
of-pearl — are  fitted  into  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  and  the  curves  of  the 


stems.  The  natural  veining  of  the 
stone  has  been  utilized  to  stimulate 
the  markings  of  flowers  and  leaves. 

The  stones  were  cut  to  the  minut- 
est fraction,  for  no  cement  or  adhe- 
sive material  of  any  kind  could  be 
used  to  hold  them  in  position.  The 
result  is  a  transparency  and  bril- 
liancy unrivaled,  Say  experts  since 
the  dynasty  which  produced  so  many 
marvels   of   architecture  in   India. 

The  panels  will  be  installed  in  a 
marble  bedroom  and  marble  bath- 
room in  the  Cromwell  home,  with 
eight  of  the  huge  carved  master- 
pieces going  into  the  bedroom. 

Traditional  geometrical  patterns 
of  the  Tai  Mahal  doors  have  been 
preserved,  but  with  a  novel  effect 
produced  by  super-imposing  carved 
designs  of  liles,  iris  and  other  flow- 
ers on  the  background.  Each  door 
occupied  tWe  time  of  six  men  for 
three   months. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  screen  with 
the  Scales  of  Justice  copied  in  minu- 
test detail  from  the  famous  screen 
in  Delhi  Fort. 

Stirred  by  the  Cromwell's  patron- 
age to  a  dying  art,  several  mahara- 
jahs  are  considering  following  their 
example  by  engaging  the  newly-dis- 
covered craftsmen  for  special  inlay 
and   carving   work   in   their   palaces. 


"A  day  of  worry  is  more  exhausting  than  a  week  of  work. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Concord 
sent  quite  a  number  of  magazines  out 
to  the  School  last  Monday.  The 
boys  will  appreciate  this  fine  reading 
material,  and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  these  good  ladies 
for  their  kindness. 


Holmes  F.  Deese,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  10,  who  was  paroled  in  Janu- 
ary 1929,  called  at  the  School  last 
Wednesday. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  us 
Holmes  worked  on  a  farm.  He  tells 
us  he  is  now  employed  as  night  clerk 
at  the  Carolina  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.  C,  and  is  getting  along  very  well. 

Holmes  is  now  twenty-three  years 
old  and  from  his  appearance  we  would 
say  that  he  has  taken  good  care  of 
himself  since  leaving  the  School. 


Ernest  Allen  one  of  our  old  boys, 
stopped  in  to  see  friends  at  the 
School  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Since  being  paroled  in  October  1926, 
he  has  served  one  enlistment  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

He  is  now  traveling  for  a  company 
which  manufactures  a  cleaning  com- 
pound for  rugs,  floors  and  walls,  and 
seems  to  be  making  good.  He  is  now 
twenty-four  years  old  and  is  a  fine 
physical  specimen  of  young  manhood. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  type  of 


boy  who  came  here  in  1921,  and 
we  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  re- 
markable improvement  in  his  appear- 
ance. Ernest  now  looks  to  be  a  man 
who  can  carry  the  weight  of  life's 
burdens  with  a  smile. 


Seventy-five  of  our  boys  were  taken 
over  to  Concord  and  had  their  tonsils 
removed  at  the  county  clinic  that  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  past  two 
weeks. 

This  clinic  is  sponsored  by  the  Ca- 
barrus County  Health  Department, 
and  Dr.  D.  Greenlee  Caldwell  and 
his  corps  of  nurses  assembled 
for  this  work  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  the  clinic.  Two  hun- 
dred boys  had  their  tonsils  removed 
and  we  believe  this  will  not  only  tell 
on  the  health  of  the  children,  but  in 
their  attitudes  and  aptitudes  as  well. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Rankin,  local  specialist 
in  this  line,  performed  all  the  opera- 
tions, and  the  fine  reaction  of  all  his 
patients  attest  his  skill. 


W,e  have  often  commented  in  these 
columns  on  the  joyous  reception  our 
youngsters  tender  the  mail  man  as 
they  smilingly  greet  him  at  Christ- 
mas time,  all  set  to  receive  a  well- 
filled  box  from  home  folks.  This  was 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  reception 
given  Mr.  J.  A.  Peck,  our  genial  rural 
served     "over     there"     during     the 
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grounds  last  Wednesday  and  found 
several  members  of  our  staff  who  had 
served  "over  there"  during  the 
World  War  eagerly  awaiting  the  de- 
livery   of   the    soldiers'    bonus    bonds. 

At  the  same  time  we  also  noticed 
one  of  our  neighbors,  a  veteran  who 
is  totally  blind,  holding  a  friend  by 
the  arm  and  both  actually  running 
toward   the    mail-carrier's    auto. 

Mr.  Peck  said  that  while  distribut- 
ing the  bonds  caused  him  a  lot  of  ex- 
tra work,  the  performance  of  this 
duty  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure, 
and  he  felt  amply  repaid  as  he  saw 
and  heard  the  expressions  of  genuine 
joy  and  happiness  as  the  boys  who 
served  in  the  trenches  oversees,  came 
out  to  his  car  to  receive  their  well- 
earned  bonus. 


The  second  game  of  the  season  be- 
tween the  Flowe's  Store  team  and  the 
School  nine,  played  on  the  local  dia- 
mond last  Saturday  afternoon,  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  visitors  by 
the  score  of  7  to  3. 

Hartsell,  the  visiting  hurler,  held 
the  School  lads  to  five  hits  and  struck 
out  ten  batters.  Ellis  who  started 
the  game  for  the  home  boys,  also 
fanned  ten,  but  was  touched  for  twelve 
hits  before  being  relieved  by  An- 
drews in  the  ninth  inning. 

With  the  score  tied  at  three  runs 
each,  the  boys  from  down  in  the  coun- 
try jumped  on  Ellis  for  four  consecu- 
tive hits,  including  a  triple,  which, 
coupled  with  an  error  and  a  base  on 
balls,  produced  four  runs  and  won 
the  old  ball  game.  Andrews    who  re- 


lieved Ellis  in  this  frame,  did  not  al- 
low a  hit,  and  fanned  the  last  two 
batters,  but  his  efforts  went  for 
naughty  as  the  local  lads  were  unable 
to  score  in  their  half  of  the  inning. 

Pete  Bost  was  head  man  among  the 
visiting  batters,  getting  four  singles 
in  five  trips  to  the  plate,  while  Alex- 
ander, Sossamon  and  Sappenfield  se- 
cured two  hits  each.  The  only  Train- 
ing School  player  to  get  more  than 
one  hit  was  Whittington,  who 
punched  out  a  triple  and  single. 
The  Score: 

R  H  E 

Flowe's  10100  0  10  4—7  12  4 

J.  T.  S.  0  10  0  2  0  0  0  0—3     5  1 

Three-base  hits:  Sides,  Whitting- 
ton. Double  play:  Dorton  Alexander 
and  Bost.  Struck  out:  by  Ellis  10: 
by  Hartsell  10;  by  Andrews  2.  Base 
on  balls:  off  Ellis  4;  off  Hartsell  2. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Costan.  of 
Charlotte,  spent  last  Sunday  after- 
noon with  friends  at  the  School. 

Fred  was  paroled  from  this  insti- 
tution September  9,  1917  and  has 
been  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
work  since  that  time. 

Upon  leaving  the  School  he  started 
as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  He 
then  took  up  other  occupations  as 
follows:  He  was  employed  by  both 
the  Western  Union  and  Postal  tele- 
graph companies  for  some  time;  he 
served  overseas  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  where  he  attained 
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the  rank  of  first  sergeant;  returning 
to  this  country  he  was  employed  for 
some  time  in  highway  construction 
work;  in  September  1934  he  went 
with  the  Charlotte  branch  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  as  manager 
of  the   sporting  goods   department. 

Last  February,  his  manager  at  the 
last  named  place  of  employment  de- 
cided to  leave  the  company  and  open 
up  a  gent's  furnishing  store  in  Char- 
lotte taking  Ftfed  with  him,  where 
he  is  still  employed  and  seems  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  his  latest  business 
venture. 

Fred  also  takes  great  interest  in 
civic  affairs,  being  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Charlotte 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

All  the  officers  at  the  School  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  progress 
Fred  has  made  since  leaving  here 
and  extend  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 

We  were  also  delighted  to  meet 
Mrs.  Costan,  a  very  charming  young 
lady  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
old  Scotch  families  of  Red  Springs, 
and  a  graduate  of  Flora  McDonald 
College. 


Carl  Henry,  better  known  here  as 
"Pat,"  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  5,  re- 
newed old  friendships  and  acquain- 
tances at  the  School  last  Tuesday. 

Pat  came  to  us  from  Sylva,  N.  C, 
and  made  a  very  fine  record  during 
his  stay  at  the  School.  While  here  he 
was  a  member  of  the  carpenter  shop 
force  and  we  are  told  by  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge  that  he  was  one  of  the 


best  workers  he  has  ever  had.  Pat 
also  took  an  active  part  in  athletics 
while  here,  being  the  regular  center 
fielder  on  the  School's  baseball  team. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  players  we 
have  had  in  years. 

He  was  paroled  September  10,  1926? 
returning  to  Sylva,  where  he  finished 
high  school  the  following  year.  He 
then  spent  one  year  at  Western  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College. 

Pat  now  lives  in  Detroit,  Michigan 
where  he  has  been  employed  for  the 
past  seven  and  one-half  years  by  the 
Socony  Vacuum  Company,  Inc.,  and  is 
now  an  operator  in  the  refining  de^- 
partment  the  oil  being  pumped  from 
Texas.  He  still  maintains  his  love  for 
the  game  of  baseball  and  is  manager 
of  one  of  the  teams  in  an  industrial 
league  in  Detroit. 

This  young  man,  now  twenty-seven 
years  old,  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  what  the  School  has  done 
for  him.  He  stated  that  when  he 
signed  his  parole  agreement  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  he  promised  never  to 
use  tobacco  or  alcoholic  drinks^  and 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  that  prom- 
ise still  remains  unbroken.  He  also 
said  that  he  considered  his  stay  at 
the  School  the  very  best  thing  that 
ever   happened  to  him. 

Pat  also  informed  us  that  Glenn 
Painter,  another  Sylva  lad,  formerly 
of  Cottage  No.  2,  is  finishing  high 
school  this  year  and  had  made  a  fine 
record  since  leaving  us. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  our  old 
friend  Pat,  who  was  a  great  fovarite 
with  both  the  boys  and  officers  while 
here,   and  it  was   indeed   pleasing  to 
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learn 
well. 


that     he  is     getting  along     so 


In  the  absence  of  Rev.  I.  Harding 
Hughes,  who  was  scheduled  to  come  to 
the  School  last  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  S. 
Summers,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Concord.  For  the  Scripture 
Lesson,  he  read  part  of  the  20th  and 
21st  chapters  of  John,  and  in  his 
talk  to  the  boys  he  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  call  their  attention  to  two 
things  in  which  all  boys  are  inter- 
ested— a  foot  race  and  a  fishing  trip. 

The  foot  race,  said  the  speaker,  was 
run  'early  one  morning.  Two  men 
ran.  One  was  a  young  man  and  the 
other  rather  elderly. 

The  message  had  reached  the  dis- 
ciples that  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus 
had  been  buried,  was  empty.  These 
two  men,  Peter  and  John,  started 
running  at  once,  the  race  ending  at 
the  tomb.  They  were  eager  to  see  just 
what  had  taken  place. 

Peter,  the  elder  of  the  two,  evident- 
ly couldn't  run  very  fast(  as  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  John  outran  him 
and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  grave. 
For  some  reason  John  stopped  when 
he  came  to  the  tomb  and  simply  look- 
ed in,  but  when  Peter,  who  was  beat- 
en in  the  race  came  upon  the  scene, 
he  immediately  entered,  John  going 
in  after  him. 

In  trying  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  why  John  hesitated  to  enter 
the  tomb  after  he  had  beaten  Peter 
there,  Rev.  Mr.  Summers  said  it 
might  have   been    due   to   fear,    or    it 


could  have  beer,  that  he  wanted  the 
elder  man  to  have  the  privilege  of 
going  in  first. 

While  Peter  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  tomb,  John  was  the  first  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  had  really  risen 
from  the  dead.  By  this  the  speaker 
tried  to  show  the  boys  how  sometimes 
older  people  help  stabilize  young 
folks.  What  good  did  it  do  John  to 
get  there  first,  since  he  did  nothing? 
But  Peter,  being  more  mature  was 
couiageous  encujh  to  enter.  Thus 
the  young  man,  having  been  led  by 
the  older,  was  the  first  to  realize  the 
fact  of  the  living  Christ. 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  told  c^  the 
fishing  trip  about  which  he  read  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Scripture  Les- 
son. These  same  two  characters, 
Peter  and  John,  with  a  number  of 
others  had  been  fishing  all  night  and 
had  caught  nothing. 

In  the  dim  light  of  early  morning 
they  saw  a  figure  standing  on  the 
snore.  A  voice  called,  saying,  "Have 
you  caught  anything?"  and  they  re- 
plied, "Nothing."  The  voice  then  said, 
"Cast  your  net  over  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship." 

Now  it  was  an  old  rule  among  fish- 
ermen to  always  cast  the  net  on  the 
left  side  of  the  boat  and  they  thought 
this  strange  advice.  They  obeyed, 
however,  and  caught  163  fish,  so 
many  that  they  could  scarcely  get  the 
net  ashore. 

Peter  and  John  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice.  John  being  younger^ 
his  eyes  were  better  than  Peter's, 
and  his  heart  a  little  warmer  toward 
Jesus,  quickly  recognized  the  figure 
on  the  shore  as  Jesus.     He  told  Peter 
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who  it  was.     Peter    then    leaped    into  So  it  is  through  life,  continued  the 

the  sea  and  started  swimming  toward  speaker.  Sometimes   older   people   can 

the  Master.  help  younger  ones  discover  what  they 

Peter  had     been     following     Jesus  need  to  know  and  at  other  times  the 

afar  off,  said     the     speaker.     Just    a  circumstances   are  reversed, 

short    time    previous    he    had    denied  There  is  a  place  in  life  for  both  the 

Him  because  he  was  afraid  he  would  young  and     the  old,     said  Rev.     Mr. 

be  put  into  prison  if  he  admitted  that  Summers   in   conclusion,   but  wte   will 

he  was  one  of  His  followers.     So  on  not  be  of  much  help  to  anyone  unless 

this  occasion  it  was  John,  the  younger  by  our  lives     we     can     bring     others 

man,  who  helped  the  older  one  to  see  closer  to  Jesus. 
Jesus. 


SUCCESS 


It's  doing  your  job  the  best  you  can, 

And  being  just  to  your  fellow  man; 

It's  making  money,  but  holding  friends, 

And  staying  true  to  your  aims  and  ends ; 

It's  figuring  how  and  learning  why, 

And  looking  forward  and  thinking  high ; 

And  dreaming  a  little  and  doing  much; 

It's  keeping  always  in  closest  touch 

With  what  is  finest  in  word  and  deed ; 

It's  being  thorough,  yet  making  speed ; 

It's  daring  blithely  the  field  of  chance 

While  making  labor  a  grave  romance ; 

It's  going  onward  despite  defeat 

And  fighting  staunchly,  but  keeping  sweet ; 

It's  being  clean  and  it's  playing  fair ; 

It's  laughing  lightly  at  Dame  Despair ; 

It's  looking  up  at  the  stars  above, 

And  drinking  deeply  of  life  and  love ; 

It's  struggling  on  with  the  will  to  win, 

But  taking  loss  with  a  cheerful  grin ; 

It's  sharing  sorrow,  and  work,  and  mirth, 

And  making  better  this  good  old  earth ; 

It's  serving,  striving  through  strain  and  stress, 

It's  doing  your  noblest — that's  Success ! 

— Berton  Braley. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  June  14,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows  total 
number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(2)   Arthur  Boyette  2 
(2)   James  Causey  2 
(2)   William  Dillon  2 
(2)   James  Wilhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(2)   J.  D.  Ashe  2 
(2)   William  Geodson  2 

John  Kellam 

James  Sims 
(2)   James  White  2 

Preston    Yarborough 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Virgil  Cecil 

Charles  Lewis 

Lemuel  Murphy 
(2)   Boyd   Strickland  2 
(2)    Robert    Worthington  2 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Paul  Cockran 
(2)   Julian  Gregory  2 
(2)    Max  Hedrick  2 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Vernon  Bass 
(2)  Wjayne   Fowler  2 
(2)   Glenn  Haymore  2 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  2 
(2)   Ralph    Johnson  2 
(2)   Thomas  Little  2 
(2)   Wade  Melton  2 

Robert  Mims 

Joel   Moore 

Frank  Raby 

Clyde  Reeee 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams 
(2)   Henry  James  2 

Paul  Johnson 

Monroe  Keith 
(2)   Perry  Russ  2 


COTTAGE  No.  6 
(2)   Earl  Bass  2 

Talmage  Dautrey 
(2)   Noah   Ennis  2 
(2)    Marvin  King  2 

Ral  Laramore- 

Joseph   Sanford 

George  Speer 

George  Wilhite 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Archie  Castlebury 
(2)   John  Elliott  2 
(2)   Emerson    Frazier  2 
(2)    Caleb  Hill  2 
(2)    Lewis  Parker  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)   Lloyd   Banks  2 
(2)    Sam  Belk  2 
(2)   Letcher  Castlebury  2 
(2)    George  Chambers  2 

Haynes  Hewitt 
(2)   Wilfred  Land  2 

Charles  Webb 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(2)    Eugene  Alexander  2 

Thomas  Braddock 

J.  T.  Branch 
(2)    Charles  Crotts  2 
(2)   Randolph  Davis  2 
(2)   C.  D.  Grooms  2 
(2)   Frank  Hall  2 

Jack  Livesay 
(2)   Cleveland  Suggs  2 
(2)    S.  J.  Watkins  2 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(2)    Everett   Bell  2 
Charles  Bryant 
(2)   James  Chapman  2 
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(2)   Dewey  Freeman  2 
(2)   William  Martin  2 
(2)   James  Montford  2 
(2)   Julius  Less  2 
Julius  Stevens 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  2 

COTTAGE   No.   12 
(2)   Earl  Atwood  2 

Joseph  Cox 
(2)   Frank   Dickens  2 

Vance  Dameron 
(2)   Bernard  Griffin  2 
(2)   Alfred  Holleman  2 
(2)   Richard  Honey cutt  2 

Basil  Johnson 
(2)   Edward   Lockamy  2 
(2)  Warren  Latham  2 

Frank  Lewis 
(2)   Glenn  O'Quinn  2 

Ewin  Odom 

Andrew  Powell 

Charles  Williams 

COTTAGE   No.   13 
(2)   Wiley   Green  2 
Warren  Medlin 
(2)  Hilliard  Ruff  2 


COTTAGE   No.  14 
John  Crawford 
(2)   Stacy  Long  2 
(2)  J.  C.  Mobley  2 

Luther  Nunnery 
(2)   Troy   Powell  2 
(2)   Desmond  Truitt  2 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Robert  Alexander 
(2)   Henry  Abernathy  2 

Marvin  Ashe 
(2)   George  Gibson  2 
(2)   George   Hill  2 

Clarence  King 

William  Moose 
(2)   George  McManus  2 
(2)   Edward  Murray  2 

James  McCracken 
(2)  Walter  Mitchell  2 
(2)   Marvin  Malcom  2 

Paul  Rhodes 
(2)   Carl    Toney  2 

Robert  Teeter 
(2)   Richard  Ty singer  2 

Richard  Wilder 
(2)   Winfred   Whitlock  2 


A  LOYAL  FRIEND 


Give  me  a  smile  when  I  am  happy, 

Lend  me  a  tear  when  I'm  sad ; 
Sit  by  my  side  when  I'm  lonely, 

And  join  in  my  mirth  when  I'm  glad; 
But  tell  me  I  am  wrong  when  I'm  faulty, 

And  keep  me  from  anger  and  loss, 
And  leave  me  alone  when  I'm  sulking 

When  ever  I'm  pettish  and  cross; 
Show  me  the*  way  that  is  fairest, 

When  I  am  shirking  the  blame ; 
And  I'll  frown  at  you  maybe  a  moment, 

But  I'll  know  you're  a  friend  just  the  same. 


— Selected. 
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MY  CREED 

The  food  that  I  share  with  others 
Is  the  food  that  nourishes  me. 
The  strength  that  I  spend  for  others 
Is  the  strength  that  I  retain. 
The  freedom  I  seek  for  others 
Makes  me  forever  free. 
The  pain  that  I  ease  in  others 
Shall  take  away  my  pain. 
The  load  that  I  lift  from  others 
Makes  my  load  disappear. 
The  good  that  I  see  in  others 
My  greatest  good  shall  be. 
The  love  that  I  feel  in  others 
Comes  back  my  life  to  cheer. 
The  path  that  I  walk  with  others 
Is  the  path  God  walks  with  me. 

— By  Grace  Hill  Freeman. 
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MY  DEBT 

If  I  have  strength,  Lowe  the  service  of  the  strong; 
If  melody  1  have,  I  owe  the  world  a  song; 
If  I  can  stand  when  all  about  my  post  are  falling, 
If  I  can  run  with  speed  when  needy  hearts,  are  calling, 
And,  if  my  torch  can  light  the  dark  of  any  night — 
Then,  I  must  pay  the  debt  I  owe  with  living  light. 
If  heaven's  grace  has  dowered  me  with  some  rare  gift, 
If  I  can  lift  some  load  no  other's  strength  can  lift; 
If  I  can  heal  some  wound  no  other's  hand  can  heal, 
If  some  great  truth  the  speaking  skies  reveal- 
Then   I  must  go  a  broken,  wounded  thing, 
If,  to  a  wounded  world  my  gifts  no  he<aling  bring. 

For  any  gift  God  gives  to  me,  I  cannot  pay; 

Gifts  are  most  mine  when  I  give  them  most  away; 

God's  gifts  are  like  His  flowers,  which  show  their  right  to  stay 

By  giving  all  their  bloom  and  fragrancie  away. 

Riches  are  not  gold,  nor  lands,  estates,  nor  maffts — 

The  only  wealth  there  is,  is  found  in  human  hearts. 

— Charles  Cooke  Woods. 


A  TRIPLE  TRAGEDY— BUT  A  RICH  LIFE. 

The  marvelous  career  of  Helen  Keller,  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  the  century,  whose  amazing  career  is  a  genuine  epic,  will 
on  June  27th,  celebrate  her  56th  birthday.  She  was  born  in  an  un- 
pretentious, vine  covered  home  of  a  small  town  in  Alabama.  At 
birth  she  was  an  entirely  normal,  healthy  baby,  and  like  all  babies 
her  gurgling  laughter  and  inexplainable  wonderment  served  to  de- 
light and  excite  parental  admiration  which  is  as  old  as  time. 
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While  yet  a  very  small  baby  she  was  the  victim  of  a  mysterious 
illness  that  turned  light  into  darkness,  that  made  her  tongue  mute 
and  closed  her  ears  to  the  sound  of  a  loving  mother's  voice.  Life 
then  to  this  woman,  destined  to  convert  impossibilities  into  possi- 
bilities, was  one  of  darkness  and  imprisonment.  With  triple  limi- 
tations no  one  ever  dreamed  she  would  accomplish  so  much,  proving 
a  benediction  to  others  of  similar  afflictions. 

It  was  her  dauntless  spirit,  her  hopefulness,  her  optimism  and 
determination  that  gave  her  the  inspiration  to  raise  millions  of 
dollars  for  an  endowment  fund,  so  the  doors  of  opportunity  be 
opened  to  men  and  women,  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
must  limp  through  life  when  the  race  is  unto  the  swift. 

Her  guardian  angel,  and  teacher  from  childhood,  Miss  Sullivan, 
contributed  to  her  ambition  to  do  worthwhile  things.  Helen  Keller 
has  risen  to  the  peak  of  fame,  she  is  an  international  figure  with  a 
unique  personality  that  has  won  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Her 
whole  life  has  been  inspired  by  love  for  people,  having  as  her  goal 
"service,"  and  giving  to  the  world  a  rich  tradition  that  will  prove 
to  the  end  of  time  to  be  worthy  of  emulation. 

*     *     *     *     *     *     * 

.     THE  TALKING  BOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  "Talking  Book"  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the  latest  projects 
(1934)  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  what  its 
name  implies,  a  disc,  similar  to  the  old  phonograph  record.  To  use 
these  discs  a  reproducer  is  necessary,  although  there  are  a  few 
phonographs  now  being  manufactured  which  will  reproduce  the 
Talking  Book  records,  but  for  satisfactory  results  the  phonograph 
must  be  suitable. 

The  talking  records  are  in  Braille,  and  the  reproducers  are  built 
with  simplicity  in  mind  so  they  can  be  easily  operated  by  a  blind 
person.  This  doubtless  will  further  the  cultural  life  of  the  blind, 
just  like  the  radio  gives  enlightenment  to  those  unable  to  travel  or 
read  of  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  nation. 

The  loss  of  no  other  of  our  senses  brings  with  it  so  real  a  feeling 
of  utter  helplessness  and  dependence.  Total  blindess  is  a  tragedy. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  blind  persons  have  been  reading  books 
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in  Braille  for  years,  but  since  one-third  of  the  120,000  blind  in  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  read  the  Braille,  one  can  easily  see  what 
a  boon  the  "Talking-Book"  device  will  be. 

The  talking  book  for  the  blind,  will  have  to  be  seen  before 
thoroughly  comprehended  like  all  other  modern  devices,  such  as 
radio,  television  and  so  on. 


THE  CONFEDERATION  REUNION 

The  46th  annual  convention  of  the  United  Confededate  Veterans, 
including  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  the  Southern  Confederate  Me- 
morial Association  was  most  hospitably  entertained  this  year  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Only  236  Confederate  veterans  were  registered  for  the  convention 
and  all  of  these  were  well  up  in  the  eighties,  both  tottering  and 
feeble,  but  the  same  courageous  spirit  dominated  their  lives  when 
fighting  for  their  homes  and  their  rights  in  the  sixties. 

In  this  city  of  about  90,000  inhabitants,  noted  for  its  cleanliness, 
these  old  men  were  royally  attended  by  Boy  Scouts  as  they  totter- 
ed from  the  different  places  of  interest,  and  given  the  best  that 
southern  hospitality  could  afford.  The  "old  rebels"  left  Shreve- 
port, feeling  that  perhaps  this  would  be  the  last  time  that  many  or 
any  of  them  would  assemble  to  talk  over  old  days  for  the  youngest 
of  the  Confederate  veterans  are  fast  approaching  90  years.  Gener- 
al Homer  Atkins,  Petersburg,  the  place  of  the  Crater  fight,  was 
made  Commander-in-Chief.  There  was  no  invitation  for  the  1937 
meeting,  but  usually  some  southern  city  prior  to  the  date  of  annual 
meeting  answers  the  call  and  makes  ample  provision  for  the  meet- 
ing of  this  galaxy  of  men,  the  bravest,  truest,  and  most  courageous 
that  ever  drew  breath. 

In  the  year  of  1938  the  schedule  is  that  the  Gray  and  the  Blue 
will  meet  at  Gettysburg,  but  there  is  a  doubt,  because  as  time  ad- 
vances the  line  of  the  old  veterans  grows  perceptibly  thinner  each 
year,  Perhaps  if  they  were  not  physically  incapacitated  another 
fight  might  be  staged  and  the  echoes  of  a  battle  royal  be  heard  on 
the  grounds  of  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  battles  of 
the  War-Between-the-States. 
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NEVER  SURRENDER! 

"I  shall  never  surrender,"  said  President  Roosevelt,  quoting  Col. 
W.  B.  Travis'  message,  in  an  address  delivered  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Texas  independence  of  Mexico. 

"Remember  the  Alamo,"  became  the  cry  of  the  Texans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  It  was  at  this  fort,  founded  in  1774, 
used  first  as  a  mission  building,  later  as  a  parish  church,  subse- 
quently as  fort  surrounded  with  strong  wall,  that  Travis  in  18 63, 
with  less  than  200  men  resisted  2,500  Mexicans,  and  nearly  all 
perished  rather  than  surrender.  After  withstanding  a  terrible 
siege,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  included  David 
Crocket,  a  pioneer,  and  another  Col.  Bowie  for  whom  the  "bowie- 
knife"  was  named.  Because  of  the  herioc  defence,  Alamo  is  called 
the  Thermopylae  of  America. 

President  Roosevelt  expressed  the  hope  that  the  descendants  of 
such  pioneers  of  Texas,  "know  that  we  have  not  discarded  or  lost 
the  virility  and  ideals  of  the  pioneers,  that  we  are  once  more  meet- 
ing new  problems  with  new  courage,  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  stand  up  for  truth  against  falsehood,  for  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual against  license  for  few. 

The  President  at  this  time  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  Texans 
and  given  a  rousing  welcome  as  he  urged  the  assembly  to  "march 
forward  under  the  broad  purposes"  of  the  Constitution  in  meeting 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  time.  He  declared  the  coun- 
try needed  "  ardent  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  common  man." 
The  President's  visit  to  Texas  was  the  high  spot  in  the  celebration 
of  Texas  independence. 


LET  US  HAVE  QUIET 

The  city  of  Concord  could  be  easily  termed  one  of  the  noisiest  in 
the  country.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Con- 
cord is  terribly  torn  up  for  improvements  much  needed,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  traffic  is  turned  on  streets  both  narrow  and  con- 
gested.    However,  that  does  not  justify  the  nuisance  of  honking 
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horns  unnecessarily  and  racing  autos  faster  than  the  law  allows. 

If  possible  for  large  cities  like  New  York  and  others,  to  eliminate 
noise  and  confusion,  the  same  demeanor  can  be  established  in  small- 
er cities.  Besides  the  noise  on  the  streets  give  every  advantage 
to  the  criminally  inclined  to  enter  any  home  without  detection  by 
the  most  alert  housewife. 

Concord,  with  an  able  corps  of  executives,  can  transform  this 
city  into  one  where  quiet  prevails.  At  least  the  effort  is  worth 
trying  out.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  We  do  not  term  our 
city  fathers  as  only  wise,  but  they  have  sufficient  courage  and 
initiative,  as  exhibited  in  other  affairs  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  citizens  in  this  instance. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  ADVICE 

Advice  is  a  good  thing,  in  its  place,  when  judiciously  handled; 
and  especially  when  sought.  Many  people  just  love  to  give  advice> 
free,  on  all  occasions,  and  great  many  more  do  not  act  on  the  ad- 
vice given  them. 

Many  young  people  are  adverse  to  following  advice  given  them 
for  their  good.  They  want  to  follow  out  the  trend  of  their  own 
judgment,  which  may  not  always  be  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

The  giving  of  advice  should  be  done  discreetly.  This  thought 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  no  one  liveth  to  himself.  He  must  be 
an  Abel,  who  by  his  immortal  righteousness,  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth,  or  an  Achan,  the  sad  continuance  of  whose  otherwise  forgotten 
name  is  the  proof  that  man  perishes  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.  Every 
human  being  is  a  center  of  influence  for  good  or  ill.  No  man  can 
live  unto  himself.  The  meshes  of  a  net  are  not  more  surely  knit 
together  than  man  to  man. 

We  men  forget  this  secret,  silent  influence.  But  we  are  exerting 
it  by  our  deeds ;  we  are  exerting  by  our  words ;  we  are  exerting  by 
our  very  thoughts — and  he  is  wise  with  a  wisdom  more  than  that 
of  earth  who  seeks  to  put  forth  the  highest  powers  for  good,  be 
his  home  a  hut  or  hall,  a  cabin  or  a  palace. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


What  We  Need 
"A  little  more  tenderness; 
A  little  less  creed; 
A  little  more  giving; 
A  little  less  greed; 
A  little  more  we; 
A  little  less  I; 
A  little  more  laugh; 
A  little  less  cry; 
A  little  more  flowers, 
To  lighten  life's  load; 
And  fewer  on  graves, 
At  the  end  of  the  road." 


When  it  comes  to  collecting  taxes 
there  will  be  no  "forgotten  man"— or 
woman  either. 

— o — 
The   Republican   presidential   nomi- 
nees   are    Landon-Knox.     After    No- 
vember next  Land-on  rocks. 
— o — 
It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  fees  al- 
lowed    some  of     the  lawyers     in  the 
Smith-Reynolds-Cannon        settlement 
are  not  feasible  to  some  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

— o — 
A  Colorado  jail  reports  an  inmate 
who    sleeps    standing    up.     He    must 
have    gotten     into    the    habit    while 
working  for  the  WPA.     It  is  a  way 
some  of  them  have. 
— o — 
This    matter    of    "checks    and    bal- 
ances"  is  rather   disconcerting.     If   I 
write  too  many  checks  I  don't  have  a 
balance,  and  if  I  don't  have  a  balance 
I'm  cheeked  at  the  bank. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  species 


of  crabs  exist  in  the  waters  of  Puerto 
Rico.  That  does  not  include  the  num. 
of  two-legged,  walking,  crabby  vari- 
ety  that   infest   every   community. 

A  noted  designer  of  women's  hats 
has  just  been  found  insane.  I  am 
not  surprised.  To  produce  some  of 
the  designs  that  have  been  put  out 
is  enough  to  make  a  person  crazy. 

It  is  said  that  a  motorist  complains 
that  some  pedestrians  walk  as  if 
they  owned  the  streets.  That  may  be 
so,  but  at  the  same  time,  some  motor- 
ists drive  as  if  they  owned  the  cars. 

A  woman  writer,  in  one  of  the  pa- 
pers, has  an  article  expatiating  on 
"Glorifying  Yourself."  That's  what 
a  lot  of  people  are  doing  already  in 
the  hope  of  finding  favor  with  other 
folks. 

— o — 

We  are  told  that  "Metal  hats  keep 
oil  machines  from  blowing  their 
heads  off."  Politicians,  in  the  coming 
campaign,  would  do  well  to  produce 
helmets  to  use  on  their  speech  mak- 
ing tours. 

— o — 

Governor  Landon  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  what  this  nation  needs 
is  better  housekeeping.  It  is  general- 
ly conceded  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  give  the  various  bureaus  in 
Washington  a  general  cleaning  out. 
— o — 

The  qcestion  has  been  asked: 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
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sion  'the  quick  and  the  dead?'  "  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  means  the  follow 
who  is  quick  to  run  for  office,  and  is 
dead  before  the  day  of  election,  and 
does  not  know  it. 

The  belief  is  expressed  by  an  Eng- 
lish vegetarian  that  there  would  be 
no  more  wars  if  every  one  ate  spin- 
ach. Don't  know  about  that.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  inclined 
to  bring  on  war  than  it  is  to  stave  it 
off. 

— o — 
After   reading   the    Republican    na- 
tional platform  it  is  very  discernible 
that  a  lot  of  that  political  faith  are 
not     exactly     pleased  with     the  way 
things  are  now  managed  at  Washing- 
ton.    Well,  you  cannot  please  all  the 
people   all   the  time,    and   the    people, 
p  November  next,  will  say  what  they 
like  at  Washington. 
— o — 
Oxford's  Hospitality. 
Oxford   is   one   of   the   wide-awake, 
progressive  towns  of  North  Carolina. 
It   is   a   very    dear   town   to    me;    for 
there  I  began  my  newspaper  carrer  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  Oxford  Torch- 
light, in  1873.     There   I   spent  many 
happy      years.     On    Thursday    after- 
noon   by  invitation  of  the  Boaard  of 
County     Commissioners,    of    Durham 
county.  I  was  bid  to  accompany  them 
on  a     visit  our  sprightly     neighbors 
on  a  visit  to  our  sprightly  neighbor- 
ing city.     We  went.     The  party  was 
composed  of  C.  W.  Massey,  chairman, 
H.  L.  Carver    Dr.  R.  E.  Nichols,  W. 
E.  King,  R.  E.  Herst,  W.  E.  Stanley, 
welfare  officer    E.  T.  Mangum,  keep- 
er    county     home,   D.   W.     Newsom, 


county  manager,  J.  A.  Robinson,  free 
lance  writer.  We  visited  first  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial  School, — 
the  colored  orphanage  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  is  fine  institution — every- 
thing in  apple-pie  order,  and  is  under 
the  management  of  Charles  E.  Cheat- 
ham. There  are  228  inmates.  The  chil- 
dren are  well  cared  for  and  are  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  in  studies 
and  work.  They  have  an  exception- 
ably  fine  plant,  and  the  brick  in  all 
of  the  buildings,  quite  a  number  were 
made  by  the  inmates.  Their  farm  is 
doing  well.  It  a  great  work  for  col- 
ored orphan  children,  and  the  race 
should  feel  mighty  proud  of  it. 

We   next  visited     the   Masonic   Or- 
phans' Home,  where  we  were  given  a 
most   cordial  welcome  by  the    Super- 
intendent,  Rev.    C.    K.   Proctor.     The 
consensus     of   opinion  is  that     he  is 
preeminently     the  right  man     in  the 
right   place.     The    entire    plant   is    in 
tip-top      trim.     We    were      shown   its 
various  buildings  and  operations.  All 
working  like  a  splendid  piece  of  ma- 
chinery.    The      children,      from      the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  appeared  well 
kept    smiling   and     happy.     Some   of 
them     told  me  they  were  well     cared 
for  and  they  liked  it  there.     They  arei 
caring   for    334    orphans.     There    are 
some  ten  or  more  orphans  from  Dur- 
ham county — all   doing  well.     It  was 
an  inspiring  sight  to  see  half  a  hun- 
dred    or  more  boys     sporting  in     the 
swimming    pool.     There    are    several 
hundred  inmates  in  the  home,  all  look- 
ing so  cheerful.     A  great  work  is  be- 
ing    done   at  this  institution.     It     is 
like  a  great  happy  family. 

The  climax  of  the  visit  came  around 
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7  o'clock,  when  our  party  was  enter-  ;-  >•:'.  hv-t\i    nnj    :nln~ilngs    "og  ther   of 

tained  at  a  splendid  luncheon  by  the  new-made  friends,  which  will  bind  the 

Oxford   Rotary   Club    served    by    tho  friendship     of  the  two  counties     in  a 

ladies  club  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  c^ser  bond   of     good-feeling  and   co_ 

Here   the    Durham    County    Board    of  operation    in    all   that   makes   for   the 

County  Commissioners  met  the  Gran-  advancement      of    both      counties.     It 

ville  Board  of  County  Commissions. s_  was  an  afternoon  happily  and  profit- 

and     there  was     a  free     exchange  of  ably  spent  by  the  Durham  visitors. 


CHARACTER  BUILDERS 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  many  aids  to  character 
building  is  reading.  The  importance  of  right  and  wrong  read- 
ing cannot  be  overestimated.  What  you  read  will  become  a 
part  of  you  whether  you  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  and  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  what  you  think.  What  you  think 
will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  kind  of  character  you  form. 
Just  as  the  food  we  eat  is  changed  by  some  physical  process 
into  blood  and  tissue  and  muscle,  so  the  books  we  read  and 
the  pictures  we  see  are  changed  by  some  spiritual  process  into 
the  tissues  of  character. 

Recently  a  man,  having  observed  the  purchases  made  at  a 
news-stand  in  a  railroad  station,  said  in  the  course  of  a  conver- 
sation. "It  was  discouraging  to  note  the  amount  of  trashy 
literature  that  was  sold." 

Have  you  ever  analyzed  your  reading  to  see  what  per  cent  of 
it  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining? 

Of  course,  we  all  want  entertainment  in  our  reading,  but, 
thinking  back  over  the  books  that  you  have  taken  from  the 
library  in  the  last  six  months,  what  per  cent  of  them  have 
been  uplifting  as  well  as  entertaining? 

We  are  told  by  scientists  that  people  who  deliberately  and 
continually  feed  their  minds  on  light,  frothy,  worthless  bits  of 
literature  will  in  time  lose  their  power  to  apperciate  the  higher 
tynes  of  reading  matter. 

Tf  you  have  not  considered  reading  as  an  aid  to  character 
building  heretofore  why  not  start  now?  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  find  out  what  some  of  the  great  people  of  our  country 
have  considered  good  literature,  and  follow  their  example. 
The  knowledge  would,  futhermore,  shed  light  on  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  reading  on  character. — Albert  A.  Rand. 
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APOLOGIES  AND  WHEN  TO  MAKE 

THEM 


(Selected) 


One  time  there  lived  a  young  girl 
whose  name  was  Ann.  She  was  a 
bright,  good-natured  companion,  but 
she  had  that  most  annoying  habit  of 
always  apologizing.  She  was  either 
explaining  why  her  hair  didn't  looic 
just  right,  or  why  plaits  in  her  skirt 
were  mussed,  or  why  she  didn't  ar- 
rive on  time,  or  why  she  didn't  do 
well  in  her  algebra  lesson.  Before 
long,  her  friends,  without  Ann's 
hearing  thern  began  to  call  this  girl 
Apologizing  Ann.  Perhaps  if  Ann- 
had  known  of  her  nickname,  she 
might  have  tried  to  correct  her  fault. 
The  apologizing  habit  had  grown  so 
gradually  that  she  probably  didn't 
realize  herself  how  annoying  she  was 
to  her  friends  when  she  began  to  ask 
forgiveness    for   her    shortcomings. 

There  are,  of  course,  instances 
when  apologies  are  necessary — 
times  when  not  to  apologize  would  be 
to  commit  a  grave  social  error.  To 
apologize  for  every  blunder  of  which 
you  are  conscious,  however,  is  to  act 
much  like  the  child  in  the  old  fable 
who  cried,  "Wolf,  wolf,"  when  there 
was  no  wolf.  When  the  wolf  really 
came,  no  one  heeded  the  boy's  cries. 

Let  us  save  our  apologizies  for 
times  when  they  are  really  needed. 
Then  let  them  he  so  dignified  that 
they  will  carry  with  them  weight  and 
sincerity.  If  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  excusing  yourself  for  every 
other  thing  you  have  done  all  day 
long,  your  apology  for  a  grave  fault 


may  have  as  little  meaning  for  your 
listener  as  the  child's  last  cry  of 
"Wolf,  wolf."  If  you  apologize  to 
your  instructor  after  every  recitation 
for  not  being  well  prepared,  you  have 
no  reserve  left  for  the  time  when  an 
apology  would  have   real  value. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  waste  of 
breath  to  apologize  for  things  which 
you  know  you  should  have  done  or 
should  not  have  done.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  nothing  gained  in 
calling  other  people's  attention  to 
your  shortcomings.  There  is  no 
harm  done  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
gained  by  putting  your  best  foot  for- 
ward. If  there  are  little  things 
wrong  with  your  appearance,  ignore 
them  yourself;  talk  about  other  sub- 
jects. They  are  made  much  worse 
by  calling  attention  to  them.  Other 
people  probably  aren't  as  interested 
in  them  as  you  are  anyway. 

Hide  your  mortification  as  much  as 
possible  over  such  things  as  being 
aaught  in  your  smock  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  or  arriving  at  a 
party  in  tan  hose  splashed  with  mud 
from  a  wet  crossing,  or  scorching  the 
cake  which  you  were  baking  for  sup- 
per. 

When  it  comes  to  making  a  real 
apology,  however,  don't  shrink  from 
speaking  about  it  and  doing  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  make  the 
thing  right.  Be  sure  to  let  your 
hostess  know  how  sorry  you  are  that 
you    kept    the    whole    party    waiting; 
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don't  fail  to  apologize  to  your  mother  accidents,  but  correct  your  own  little 

for  noisily  bursting     into     the     room  faults   without    calling    other   people's 

when  she  was  entertaining  guests.  attention  to  them.     Don't  be  an  Apol- 

Save      your      apologies      for      rial  ogizing  Ann. 
breaches   of   etiquette    or   unavoidable 


A  MATTER  OF  TASTE 

A  Fairy  Princess  heard  a  call. 

So  curious  was  she — 
She  flew  directly  to  the  spot 

High  in  a  Birdling  Tree. 

And  there  she  saw  a  funny  sight — 

You'll  never  see  another — 
A  tiny  nest  of  downy  things, — 

Two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

"Why  did  you  cry?''  the  Fairy  asked. 

They  made  her  no  reply, 
For  birds  as  young  as  these  birds  were 

Can't  talk  until  they  fly. 

The  Fairy  being  very  wise, 

Knew  babies  cry  for  food, 
So  flew  right  off  to  Fairyland 

For  goodies  for  her  brood. 

She  thought  they'd  like  what  fairies  did 
Because  they  both  have  wings, 

So  hurried  back,  her  arms  quite  full 
Of  many  dainty  things. 

Alas !  her  judgment  was  quite  wrong 
Although  they  both  could  fly 
The  birdlings  wanted  bees  and  bugs, 
Not  cream  puffs,  cake,  or  pie. 


— Williar  Thompson. 
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CULTURAL 

Charity  and  Children 


A  group  of  high  school  students 
were  talking  of  going  to  college.  One 
of  them  said  that  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was  going  but  she  would 
attend  some  cultural  college.  A  boy 
in  the  group  wanted  to  know  "What's 
that?"  We  listened  in  for  we  also 
were  interested  to  know  just  what 
kind  of  college  a  cultural  college 
might  be.  The  sophisticated  young- 
lady  explained  that  a  cultural  college 
was  one  where  cultural  subjects  were 
taught,  She  further  explained  that 
a  cultural  course  was  one  that  had 
no  practical  value.  If  it  was  practi- 
cal it  was  not  cultural  and  if  it  was 
cultural  it  had  no  practical  value. 
Cultural  according  to  the  young  miss 
was  to  be  had  from  text  books.  The 
personnel  of  the  faculty  did  not  en- 
ter in  at  all.  She  thought  that  cul- 
ture was  a  mental  attainment  instead 
of  a  moral  quality.  The  idea  of  the 
young  miss  is  all  too  prevalent.  Any 
college  is  a  cultural  college  whcse 
faculty  is   made  up   of   cultured   men 


and  women,  Cultural  s  not  and  can- 
not be  taught.  It  is  a  by-product 
of  a  college  that  is  manned  by 
refined  men  and  women.  Culture, 
like,  love,  is  kind,  sympathetic,  is  not 
puffed  up,  considers  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others.  The  culture  of  a 
college  is  determined  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  rather  than  by  the  sub- 
jects taught.  Any  course  is  a  cul- 
tural course  if  taught  by  a  man  or 
woman  of  true  culture  and  no  course, 
however  classical  it  may  be,  is  a  cul- 
tural course  if  taught  by 
Watching  Dr.  Charles  E. 
president  of  Wake  Forest 
and  "Doctor  Tom,"  college 
setting    out    "scrubbery"    was 


a     boor. 

Taylor, 

College, 

janitor, 

a   real 


cultural  course  for  the  Wake  Forest 
students  of  that  generation,  for  they 
say  two  cultured  gentlemen  at  worit. 
One  knew  the  classics,  the  other'  knew 
the  use  of  a  spade,  but  both  were  cul- 
tured for  they  were  gentlemen  with 
educated  hearts.  Real  culture  is  a 
heart  quality. 


A  THOUGHT 

I  will  follow  the  upward  road  today, 

I  will  keep  my  face  to  the  light, 

I  will  think  high  thoughts  as  I  go  my  way, 

I  will  do  what  I  know  is  right. 

I  will  look  for  the  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

I  will  laugh  and  love  and  be  strong, 

I  will  try  to  lighten  another's  load, 

This  day  as  I  fare  along, 

— Selected 
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THE  LOST  DOLLAR 


By  Ellen 

Bert  Cline  wanted  a  dollar.  He 
wanted  it  more  than  anything  else, 
but  he  knew, nice,  crisp,  green  dollar 
bills  do  not  happen  in  one's  path  just 
because  one  is  thinking  about  them 
and  wishing  for  one.  And  yet  there 
it  was  right  in  the  grass  beside  the 
driveway.  He  touched  it  with  his 
toe  to  make  sure — yes,  it  was  a  dollar 
bill  all  right.  He  picked  it  up,  smooth- 
ed it  out  and  then  rolled  it  up  in  a 
little,  tight  roll  and  put  it  down  in 
the  very  bottom  of  his  blouse  pocket. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  step  as  if 
he  were  going  to  have  a  real  conver- 
sation with  a  little  voice  that  kept 
saying : 

"You  know  very  well  it  is  not 
yours;  you  know  Mrs.  Wells  was  here 
this  morning  and  got  in  her  car  right 
where  you  found  it,  and,  of  course, 
she  must  have  dropped  it.  She  is 
always  collecting  money  for  some- 
thing.' 

"Yes,"  but  Bert  told  the  voice,  "I 
didn't  see  her  drop  it,  and  the  wind 
might  have  blown  it  in  from  the 
street  and,  if  it  did,  I  never  could 
find  the  owner." 

"Well,  you  should  go  and  ask  moth- 
er about  it,  anyway,"  the  voice  whis- 
pered back. 

"No  I  won't;  I  found  it  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  it  and  buy  a  new  ball 
mitt.  The  gang  is  going  to  put  me  out 
if  I  don't  get  one;  Benny  told  me  so 
last  night." 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang,  and 
Bert  heard  mother  say,  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Wells?"     and    then:    "Oh,   that's    too 


Morris 

bad.  No,  I  haven't  been  out  on  the 
driveway  since  you  were  here.  Just 
hold  the  line    I'll  go  look  right  away." 

Bert  sprang  up  and  hurried  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  then  slipped 
in  the  back  door  and  on  upstairs  to 
his  own  room.  He  smoothed  the 
dollar  bill  out  again  and  put  it  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book  he  had 
been  reading,  but,  someway  he  did 
not  seism  to  care  about  rushing  down 
to  a  neiar-by  shop  to  buy  the  mitt  he 
had  looked  longingly  at  every  day 
for  for  a  week. 

Hanging  over  Bert's  desk  was  a 
very  fine  picture  of  his  grandfather, 
together  with  several  medals  won  for 
bravery  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  army  at 
Gettysburg.  Bert  had  been  named 
for  him,  Albert  R.  Cline.  As  far 
back  as  he  could  remember,  he  had 
begged  his  father  to  tell  him  again 
and  again  the  stories  of  those  trying 
years  and  the  experiences  of  bravery 
and  hardships  of  his  grandfather. 
And  new,  the  kind  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  be  looking  right  at  Bert,  and  the 
voice  that  had  encouraged  and  led 
his  soldiers  on  to  victory  was  saying: 

"Don't  keep  it,  Bert;  there  is  only 
one  right  way,  and  that  is  the  honest 
way.  It  belongs  to  some  one  else, 
and  you  do  not  want  anything  unless 
it  is  your  own." 

Bert  looked  back  at  the  pictured 
eyes,  and  befo.e  he  knew  it  he  ans- 
wered aloud :  "All  right,  sir  I 
won't." 

Then,   catching   up   the   dollar   bill, 
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he  rushed  downstairs,  calling  as  he 
went:  "Mother,  I  heard  Mrs.  Wells 
telephoning  you  about  losing  some 
money.  I  found  a  dollar  bill  in  the 
driveway.  Shall  I  take  it  over  to 
her  right  way?" 

He  did  not  stop  to  explain  when  he 
had  found  it,  and  mother  did  not  ask. 
She  only  called  to  him  from  the 
kitchen:  "I'm  so  glad  you  found  it, 
Bert;  she  had  just  collected  $10  to 
send  some  sick  girl  she  knows  to  the 
mountains  for  a  week,  so  hurry  and 
tell  her,  she  is  so  worried  .about  it." 

Hopping  over  the.  back  fence,  and 
sprinting  across  some  vacant  lots, 
he  was  soon  telling  Mrs.  Wells  about 
the  lost  dollar.  After  she  had  thank- 
ed him  she  laughed  and  said:  "I've 
always  heard  that  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  so  won't  you  come 
down  in  the  basement  and  help  me 
carry  up  some  baskets  of  Harold's 
junk?  I  am  cleaning  up  his  den. 
You  know  he  will  be  home  tomorrow, 
and   I'm  going  to    ask   the    Salvation 


Army  to  come  and  get  a  lot  of  things 
that  he  will  never  miss." 

Bert  followed  her  downstairs,  and 
there  right  on  top  of  one  of  the  bas- 
kets was  a  ball  and  a  mitt.  It  look- 
ed almost  new  and  just  his  size. 

"If  you  see  anything  there  that 
you  want,  Bert,  just  help  yourself. 
Maybe  you  would  like  that  baseball 
and  mitt.  Harold  was  just  about 
your  size  when  we  got  it  for  him.  He 
never  used  it  much,  and  I  know  he 
would  like  you  to  have  it." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Wells,  it's  just  what  I 
want  more  than  anything,  and  it's 
just  the  size!"  Bert  exclaimed  as  he 
slipped  his  hand  in  it. 

The  baskets  were  soon  carried  out, 
and  Bert  was  hurrying  back.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  Billy  Banks,  his  chum 
and  captain  of  the  ball  team,  he  call- 
ed to  him  across  the  alley  fence : 

"Hello,  Billy,  see  my  new  mitt.  I 
guess  I'll  be:  all  right  with  the  gang 
now.     I'll  be  over  after  a  while." 


HOME  TRAINING 

It  is  said  that  twenty-five  million  American  boys  and  girls 
out  of  every  generation  are  never  taught  to  pray ,  or  to  read 
the  Bible  or  to  go  to  church.  What  an  army  of  little  folks  is 
this  to  grow  up  in  a  Christian  country  without  being  taught 
to  know  a  heavenly  Father,  and  where  the  story  of  the  Babe  ot 
Bethlehem  is  never  told  unto  them!  These  children  are  de- 
prived of  their  spiritual  birthright.  They  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  ignorant  of  those  vital  truths  that  must  go 
into  the  very  foundations  of  character.  Parents,  are  you  giv- 
ing your  children  these  religious  advantages? 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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JUST  A  WEED 


By  Ruth 

I  was  rejoicing  recently  over  the 
finding  of  several  rare  and  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  when  a  friend  remarked 
with  a  shrug,  "Oh,  they  are  all  weeds 
to  me.  I  shouldn't  know  one  from  an- 
other." 

My  first  thought  was  one  of  sympa- 
thy for  anyone  who  cared  no  more 
for  flowers  than  to  classify  them  all 
as  weeds.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  just 
where  I  should  draw  the  dividing 
line.  What  characteristics  place  a 
plant  among  the  weeds?  The  more 
I  thought  about  the  subject  the  more 
confused  I  became.  Even  a  diction- 
ary did  not  help  me,  for  there  I 
found  a  weed  described  as  "a  trouble- 
some, useless  unsightly  plant,  es- 
pecially one  which  is  injurious  to 
crops."  Only  a  few  of  our  plants 
meet  all  these  unpleasant  require- 
ments. 

In  some  Central  American  coun- 
tries orchids  are  so  plentiful  as  al- 
most to  be  classed  as  weeds,  but  sure- 
ly we  should  never  think  of  an 
orchid  as  a  weed.  Yet  there  are  mem- 
bers of  this  famous  family  not  nearly 
so  conspicious  for  their  color  and 
foliage  as  are  many  flowers  of  our 
own  country  which  we  scornfully 
call  weeds. 

A  government  bulletin  places  the 
oxeyed  daisy  (Chrysanthemum  ieu- 
canthemum)  in  a  list  of  the  fifty 
worst  weeds  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  one  could  call  a  daisy  un- 
sightly. I  remember  well  a  drive 
through  the  country  one  June  morn- 
ing    when     I     was     thrilled     by     the 


I.  Simon 

sheer  beauty  of  meadows  covered 
with  yellow  buttercups  and  white 
daisies.  To  the  farmer  they  were 
weeds,  but  to  a  visitor  from  the  city 
they  were  beautiful  flowers.  Even 
under  a  microscope  the  daisy  loses 
none  of  its  charm  nor  interest.  Such 
a  close  examination  gives  an  expla- 
nation of  the  plant's  prolific  growth 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
Instead  of  being  just  one  blossom  a 
microscope  shows  each  flower  head 
composed  of  numerous  florets  com 
pactly  pressed  together.  The  white 
rays  which  we  crall  petals  are  of  use 
only  to  attract  the  insect  visitors, 
while  the  yellow  centers  produce  an 
immense  quantity  of  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  vigorous  because  the  daisy 
guards  carefully  against  self-ferti- 
lization, and  can  grow  in  almost  any 
unoccupied  spot  where  they  happen 
to  fall.  Were  they  not  so  common 
these  immigrants  from  Europe  would 
find  an  honored  place  in  many  a  gar- 
den. The  Shasta  daisy,  beloved  of 
all  gardeners,  is  the  cultured  daugh- 
ter  of  our   common  field  daisy. 

The  buttercup,  frequent  compan- 
ion of  the  daisy,  is  so  filled  with  bit- 
ter juices  that  even  the  cattle  reject 
it.  This  plant  is  probably  of  more 
interest  to  the  botanist  than  to 
the  farmer,  for  it  is  so  simple  in 
flower  structure  that  it  offers  a 
starting  point  for  the  beginner  in 
this  science.  A  manfacturer  of  paints 
and  varnishes  might  well  desire  to 
emulate    the    high    luster    and    even 
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coloring    on  the  petals  of  this    com- 
mon flower. 

A  friend  once  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise at  finding  thistles  occupying 
an  important  place  in  a  lovely  bou- 
quet. "But  they  are  weeds,"  he  ob- 
jected as  I  pointed  out  their  beauty. 
Then  he  told  me  how  as  a  boy  he  dug 
them  from  fence  corners  of  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  Naturally  the  memory 
of  those  hot,  laborious  hours  robbed 
the  thistle  of  all  beauty  for  him,  and 
made  it  just  a  weed. 

Yet  the  thistle  is  the  national 
flower  of  Scotland  beloved  by  all 
Scots  because,  as  the  story  goes,  it 
saved  their  l|and  from  invasion  by 
the  Danes.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night, 
marching  silently  in  their  bare  feet 
the  invaders  approached  the  Scottish 
camp.  But  a  Dane  had  the  misfor 
tune  to  step  on  a  thistle.  The  spine 
which  pierced  his  foot  made  him  cry 
out  in  pain.  The  sleeping  Scots 
awoke  and  their  country  was  saved. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  for  most  if  us 
to  learn  that  the  common  plantain, 
which  we  so  zealuosly  dig  from  our 
lawns,  has  a  place  in  Shakespeare's 
writings.  If  we  read  the  second  scene 
of  the  first  act  of  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," we  shall  find  Romeo  recom- 
mending it  to  Benvolio  to  use  as  a 
plaster  for  his  broken  shin.  Another 
nuisance,  when  it  creeps  into  our 
well-kept  lawns,  is  that  world  travel- 
er the  dandelion.  Yet  if  we  could 
examine  it  without  prejudice  we 
should  find  it  beautiful.  At  least  we 
cannot  help  but  admire  its  persever- 
ance, for  without  the  aid  of  man  it 
has  made  itself  a  home  in  every  civi- 
lized country  of  the  world. 


Many  plants  which  we  scorn  as 
weeds  helped  in  the  building  of  our 
country,  for  from  them  the  pioneer 
mothers  brewed  medicines  and  made 
healing  salves  for  their  families. 
Yarrow,  boneset,  tansy  mullein  and 
scores  of  others  contributed  their 
healing  properties  to  the  medicine 
closets  of  our  ancestors.  Dating  back 
even  to  Greek  mythology  we  learn 
that  the  great  Achilles  made  an  oint- 
ment from  our  common  yarrow  to 
cure  the  wounds  of  his  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Troy.  For  this  rea- 
son the  scientific  name  of  the  plant, 
Achillea  millefolium  embodies  that 
of  the  Greek  hero. 

When  we  find  mullein  growing  tall 
and  rank  in  almost  any  stony  waste 
place  in  our  land  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  that  in  England  it  is  cultivat- 
ed in  the  gardens,  and  called  velvet 
plant.  Another  common  weed  which 
Europeans  consider  beautiful  enough 
for  their  gardens  is  the  goldenrod. 
In  the  United  States  eighty-five 
species  answer  to  this  general  name, 
and  grow  prolifically  without  the  help 
of  any  gardener  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Had  we  lived  in  Lon- 
don in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
we  might  have  bought  powdered  gold- 
enrod in  the  markets  to  heal  wounds. 
From  the  healing  virtues  attributed 
to  the  family  comes  the  generic  name, 
Solidago^  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  which  mean  to  make  whole. 

Unlike  most  of  our  common  weeds 
the  black-eyed  Susans  of  the  fields 
and  meadows  are  natives  of  our  west- 
ern hay  fields,  and  have  hitchhiked 
their  way  East  in  bundles  of  hay.  In 
these  same  bundles  they     have  made 
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the  long  voyage  to  Europe.  There 
these  bright  yellow-orange  flowers 
are  not  considered  weeds  but  are  a 
favorite   in  many   a  garden. 

The  lace-like  wild  carrot,  the  gay 
morning-glory,  the.  stately  ironweed, 
and  the  ferny  bracken  are  all  entered 
on  the  black  list  of  our  worst  weeds. 
Why?  Not  because  they  do  not  add 
beauty  to  our  countryside  but  because 
they  are  injurious  to  vegetation  of 
greater     value.     The   United      States 


Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  weeds  cost  the  American  farmer 
several  million  dollars  each  year. 
Economically  they  are  a  liability,  but 
esthetiqally  many  of  them  are  a  great 
asset.  Emerson  spoke  of  a  plant  as 
a  weed  whose  virtues  we  have  not  yet 
discovered.  Surely  the  virtue  of  ad- 
ding color  and  beauty  to  roadside  and 
waste  places  is  that  which  may  be 
attributed  to  many  flowers  which  we 
call  weeds. 


FAITH 


Down  in  the  damp,  dark  earth, 

A  little  flower  is  born, 
And  daily  it  struggles  upward, 

By  the  unseen  sun  !tis  drawn. 

It  loves  the  dark,  damp  earth — 
Does  it  fear  the  breaking  through  ? 

Does  it  call  it  death  and  shudder, 
As  foolish  mortals  do? 

If  it  does,  what  a  revelation 
Awaits  it  above  the  ground, 

What  light  and  warmth  and  sunshine, 
What  beauty  all  around ! 

It  must  be  sorry  it  worried, 

Lacked  faith  in  the  great  sun's  love, 
And  feared  to  come  out  of  the  darkness, 

To  the  beautiful  world  above ! 


— R.  F.  Smith 
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A  FLIGHT  TO  LITTLE  SPAIN 

By  Leondine  M.  Pelmounter 


"Letter  from  Philoma!  Hope  this 
means  she's  gotten  a  different  slant 
on  life  and  is  thinking  of  taking  my 
advice,"  muttertd  Gareth  Finley  as  he 
saw  the  postmark,  "Hispanita  Ari- 
zona." Like  a  swift  picture  reel  there 
flashed  througbt  his  mind  the  ac- 
quaintance which  he  and  his  father, 
Dr.  Finley,  had  enjoyed  with  Phil- 
oma  Montoya. 

Dr.  Finley,  besides  being  a  "surg- 
ical missionary  by  aeroplane."  gave 
his  services  as  a  lecturer  to  student 
nurses.  Among  these  the  young  se- 
norita  had  been  as  much  a  surprise, 
compared  to  the  other  girls,  as  if  an 
exotic  cactus  had  appeared  in  a  bor- 
der of  pinks.  Gareth,  when  he  first 
met  her,  supposed  that  the  difference 
lay  in  appearances — the  daintiness 
of  her  form  feet,  and  hands — the 
high  arch  of  her  brows — the  olive  of 
her  skin. 

"From  Hispanita,  Arizona?"  he  had 
murmured  politely.  "I've  flown  over 
that  state  a  bit — you  see,  I'm  dad's 
pilot  on  his  surgical-missionary 
jaunts — but  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber—" 

She  laughed  musically.  "You 
wouldn't.  Hispanita  isn't  a  town. 
It's  only  >a  whole  region  of  scattered 
people — grazing  country,  sheep,  goats, 
and  ranches — or  little,  desert  farms. 
The  most  flocks  and  the  largest  ranch 
belonged  to  the  old  Isidro  family,  al- 
though even  they  haven't  many  sheep 
now,  and  so  the  postoffice  is  there.' 

He  looked  at  this  strangH  girl,  in 
black  lace  that  was  set  off  by  a  tiny 


crimson     fan.     It  was  so     difficult  to 
connect  her  with  sheep  and  goats! 

"Do — do  you  like  it  there?"  he 
queried. 

A  slow  rare  smile  came  over  her 
face.  "I  hardly  know.  We  live  at 
my  greatuncle's  rancho — not  a  grand 
place,  though  very  old.  We  Montoy- 
jas  just  seem  to  belong  there." 

"But  now  that  you've  come  East, 
and  are  going  to  be  a  trained  nurse, 
you'll  find  a  greater  field  here;  more 
sick  people  needing  you,  better  pay, 
and  something  in  life  for  yourself — 
operas  and  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries— " 

"Yes,  Senor,  real  pay,  and  plenty 
of  nuirses  and  physicians  to  take  the 
pay.  In  my  country  the  sheep  herd- 
ers and  poor  farmers  almost  never 
see  money  but  the  little  adobe  houses 
are  running  over  with  large  families, 
and  there's  no  one  to  help  them  in 
sickness.  The  nearest  doctor  is — oh, 
at  least  fifty  miles — iand  they  couldn't 
pay  him  anyway.  Old  women  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  neighbors,  but 
■ — "  She  paused  and  moved  her  little 
hands  expressively  a  sort  of  gesture 
of  helplessness.  "There's  a  local  say- 
ing, in  Spanish,  which  means,  'The 
fastest  travelers  .are  the  little  ones 
going  to  the  graveyard!'" 

"Of  course  they  should  be  helped," 
admitted  Gareth,  "but  you  can't  give 
up  everything  else—" 

"I  cannot  give  up  my  home.  It  calls 
me.'; 

Then  he  saw  that  the  difference  be- 
tween her  and  all  the  other  girls  he 
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had  known  was  in  the  eagerness  of 
her  voice  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  the  fer- 
vor of  her  soul. 

So  the  time  had  come  when  Philo- 
ma  Montoya  packed  a  nurse's  diploma 
into  the  ancient  in  laid  chest,  bound 
in  handwrought  copper,  which  she 
used  as  a  trunk.  Afterwards  Dr. 
Finley  had  received  a  brief  note 
thanking  him  and  his  son  for  all  their 
kindness.  Gareth  had  begged  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  "secretary"  in 
answering  that  note,  but  no  further 
word  came  until  months  later,  when 
the  postmark  "Hispanita"  had  set 
the  youth's  memory  racing  and  re- 
newed his  determination  "to  help 
Philoma   see  things   sensibly." 

The  letter,  written  on  precious  old 
paper  in  a  fine  hand,  said: 

Caro  Amigo, 

Since  you  attend  to  your  father's 
correspondence,  I  send  this  request 
through  you. 

A  frail  aged  lady,  Dona  Catalina 
Isidro,  who  has  always  delighted  in 
riding  behind  spirited  horses,  was  in- 
jured in  a  runaway  lately.  The  young 
physician  at  Painted  Desert  was 
called,  but  he  says  only  an  operation 
can  help  her.  I  enclose  a  statement 
from  him.  But  in  her  whole  life 
Dona  Catalina  has  not  been  outside 
her  own  neighborhood,  and  the 
thought  of  going  among  strangers, 
especially  to  a  hospital,  would  kill 
her. 

I  realize  that  we  are  so  very,  very 
far  away  that  we  cannot  expect  Dr. 
Finley  to  come  to  us,  but  I  write  be- 
cause it  is  just  possible  that  you  and 
your  father  might  be  making  a  flight 
in  this  direction  for  some  other  pur- 


pose.    I     have     told  Dona     Catalina 

about     Dr.   Finley's     cures,  and     she 

calls  them  miracles. 

Please     forgive     our     presumption. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  work, 
Muy  vuestra 
Philoma  Montoya. 

By  the  time  the  reading  of  this 
letter  was  finished,  the  "secretary" 
had  "made  up  his  dad's  mind." 
Gareth  told  himself  that  it  was  his 
own  duty  to  go  to  see  that  unfortu- 
nate inhibited  young  girl,  and  rescue 
her  from  association  with  ignorant 
peasants,  sheep,  and  goats. 

However,  after  reading  the  letter 
to  his  father  he  put  all  the  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  an  aged  woman  was 
in  constant  pain,  yet  without  any 
modern  comforts,  and  in  one  of  those 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  tht  world 
that  most  needed  a  visiting  surgical 
missionary — 

"Son,"  interrupted  Dr.  Finley,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I've  never  se»en 
you  more  eloquent,  yet  this  is  in  the 
cause  of  an  elderly  person  and  a  sort 
of  an  'outlander'  at  that!" 

Gareth  flushed.  But  his  father  con- 
tinued with  a  chuckle: 

"Of  course  we're  going — but  I'll 
admit  it's  partly  because  I'd  like  to 
help  a  favorite  pupil — and  partly  be- 
cause I'm  ecu  'ions  about  a  strange 
region  known  as  Hi.-panih;." 

On  their  long  flight  westward  in 
the  Winged  Friend  aeroplane — a 
flight  broken  by  two  or  three  stops 
to  help  other  needy  eases — Gareth 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  argu- 
ments which  he  hoped,  would  con- 
vince Philoma  that  her  life  was  mis- 
guided and  almost  wasted. 
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Landing  at  the  airport  nearest  to 
that  sparsely  settled  desert,  they 
were  met  by  a  youth  who  might  have 
stepped  off  a  Boston  street-car;  and 
in  fact  he  had  been  educated  in  New 
England.  This  lad  introduced  him- 
self as  Manuel  Isidro,  grand-nephew 
of  Dona  Catalino;  he  informed  them 
that  the  great  sheep  corrals  at  the 
hacienda  had  been  prepared  for  a 
landing  field. 

"You're  the  kind  of  pilot  that  could 
make  it  in  the  first  corral,  but  grand- 
father had  two  cross-fences  torn 
down  as  a  gesture  of  hospitality," 
grinned  Manuel. 

When,  accompanied  by  their  young 
guide,  they  sighted  the  hacienda, 
Gareth  could  not  resist  making  sev- 
eral circles  overhead  in  order  to  view 
the  establishment. 

The  house  and  its  attached  build- 
ings formed  a  vast  hollow  square, 
larger  than  most  feudal  castles.  At 
one  place  the  walls,  weathered  into 
beautiful  shadings  from  cream  to  ma- 
roon, were  crumbling;  at  another, 
part  of  the  roof  was  burned  away; 
but  the  great  wooden  portals,  v/hich 
stood  hospitably  open,  were  impos- 
ing and  the  only  windows  which 
looked  outside  the  enclosed  patio  were 
guarded  by  intriguing  wrought-iron 
balconies.  While  the  surrounding 
country  was  almost  barren,  there 
was  a  fringe  of  green  things  and 
semi-tropical  blossoms  next  to  the 
two-story  verandas  that  encircled 
the  patio. 

Even  before  his  machine  had  touch- 
ed ground  in  the  adjoining  corrals, 
Gareth  felt  a  queer  reversal  within 
his   mind.     Had  he    suddenly   entered 


a  different  wcsrld — a  world  of  living 
antiquity  with  ancient  ideals? 

By  the  time  that  the  occupants  of 
the  plane  had  alighted,  silent  specta- 
tors had  formed  a  long  welcoming  line. 
Evidently  these  were  the  sheepherd- 
ers  and  farmers  with  their  families. 
Advancing  with  great  dignity  down 
this  line  came  a  character  who  might 
have  stepped  out  of  some  old  book — 
with  great  black  mustachios  and  a 
quaint  little  emboridered  bolero  jack- 
et such  as  Coronado  sometimes  wore. 
This  person  Manuel  introduced  as 
bis  grandfather  brother  of  Dona 
Catalina. 

The  grandee  spoke  only  Spanish, 
but  as  Gareth  had  studied  that  lan- 
guage, conversation  flowed  easily — 
although  the  pilot  soon  learned  that 
he  was  making  errors  in  speech  which 
led  to  amusing  misunderstandings. 
Referring  to  the  canvas  covering  of 
his  plane,  he  said  "manantial" — and 
found  later  that  this  was  the  word 
for  a  spring  of  water! 

It  was  not  Until  they  had  mounted 
the  main  outside  stairway  and  enter- 
ed the  living  quarters  on  the  second 
'  floor —  the  lower  story  being  used 
mostly  for  storage — that  they  were 
met  by  little  Senorita  Montoya.  The 
professional  crispness  of  her  nurse's 
uniform  seemed  strange  against  the 
old,  hand-carved  furniture  of  the 
great  parlors. 

Young  Finley  did  not  say  or  do 
just  what  he  had  expected;  and  his 
daze  continued  when  he  found  him- 
self seated  on  a  quaint  bench  in  the 
long  dining  hall.  On  one  wall  hung 
swords  in  carved  scabbards,  long 
curved  knives  which  looked  as  though 
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pirates  might  have  wielded  them, 
even  a  piece  of  rr!etal-plate  armor. 
From  the  end  of  the  hall  looked  down 
a  great  dusky  painting,  obscured  by- 
time. 

"If  I'm  not  mistaken,"  Dr.  Finley 
exclaimed,  "that's  the  work  of  a  fa- 
mous master." 

After  Manuel  had  translated  this 
and  listened  to  Don  Isidro's  lengths- 
answer,  they  learned  that  the  canvas 
had  been  brought  from  Madrid  about 
1700— 

"So  when  that  family  was  broke," 
Manuel  glibly  '  explained,  "they  were 
glad  to  trade  it  to  my  great-grand- 
father for  a  team  of  horses." 

"But  it's  priceless — priceless!"  de- 
clared Dr.  Finley. 

After  dinner  they  must  meet  Dona 
Catalina  herself.  Although  flat  upon 
her  bed,  she  insisted  upon  receiving 
them  in  state.  Precise  ringlets  peep- 
ed out  from  under  a  filmy  black  lace 
mantilla.  About  her  throat  was  the 
quaintest  of  antique  necklaces,  having 
many  filigree-like  gold  circlets  in  each 
of  which  was  a  tiny  colored  plant; 
and  these  blossoms,  as  Philoma  after- 
wards explained,  were  each  a  diminu- 
tive flask  containing  a  drop  of  per- 
fume which  gave  the  jewelry  its 
strange  fragrance.  But  one  flask 
contained  a  deadly  poison.  Which 
one?     A  family  secret! 

At  the  Senora's  side  stood  a  small 
treasure-chest  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
fragrant  woods;  it  was  open,  reveal- 
ing ancient  embroideries,  a  yellowed 
parchment  map,  and  the  dusky  gleam 
of  tarnished  silver  pieces. 

However,  it  was  Dona  Catalina  her- 
self   more   than   her   home  or    adorn- 


ments, which  suggested  grandeur 
fallen  into  ruins.  In  spite  of  frailty 
and  suffering,  her  mind  was  keenly 
alive.  She  was  still  a  great  woman. 
But  she  could  not  live  long  at  best, 
and  how  different  were  those  other 
people  lined  up  in  the  yard! 

"Philoma  will  be  buried  alive  here," 
thought  Gareth. 

On  the  following  day  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  use  the  arguments  he 
had  prepared.  The  young  nurse  was 
with  her  patient,  for  Dr.  Finley  was 
performing  the  merciful  operation, 
with  the  aid  of  the  young  physician 
from  Painted  Desert.  So  the  pilot, 
having  a  free  day,  was  getting  real 
physical  joy  out  of  a  long  ride  across 
the  estate  with  Manuel.  The  fiery 
black  given  the  visitor  tried  every  re- 
source of  his  horsemanship. 

"From  an  imported  strain,"  ex- 
plained the  Spanish-American  youth. 
"We  Isidros  can  get  along  without  a 
Packard,  but  Dona  Catalina's  great- 
est grief  is  that  one  of  her  remaining 
pair  of  fine  horses  was  killed  in  that 
runawjay." 

The  day  was  not  all  pleasant.  One 
of  the  sheepherders  had  as  assistant 
his  young  son,  badly  afflicted  with  rick- 
est.  Also,  when  the  two  riders 
paused  at  a  wretched  little  hut,  there 
was  no  one  at  home  but  an  ailing 
child  which  lay  upon  a  blanket  spread 
upon  the  ground  outdoors.  Finally, 
as  they  returned  by  way  of  some 
small  farms  which  must  have  yielded 
only  a  scanty  living  from  beans,  corn, 
and  a  few  scraggly  fruit  trees,  they 
came  to  one  place  where  the  field  was 
unplanted.  An  old  man,  crouched  on 
the  doorstep,    tried    to    rise    to    greet 
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them,  but  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 
Manuel  handed  him  a  gourd  filled 
with  cooked  food  and  a  bottle  of  oil — 
"From  Nurse  Montoya."  The  cripple 
called  blessings  down  upon  them  as 
long  as  they  were  within  hearing. 

After  dinner,  in  the  vine-draped 
patio,  there  was  at  last  chance  for  a 
word  with  Philoma.  She  had  point- 
ed out  the  ornate  family  coach4  still 
used  for  important  fiestas  'and  anni- 
versaries. Then  she  showed  him,  be- 
yond the  small  chapel,  a  group  of 
four  large  rooms — not  connecting, 
but  each  reached  from  the  outside, 
the  upper  ones  opening  onto  a  balcony 
that  had  its  own  stairway. 

"This  is  what  Dona  Catalina  has 
promised  me  for  a  hospital.  I  don't 
know  how  I'll  get  the  four  beds  and 
other  things  for  the  two  upper  rooms 
— but  anyway  it's   a  beginning." 

"Why,  you  mustn't  think  of  such  a 
thing!"  Gareth  blurted.  "You'll  wear 
yourself  out — " 

"Of  course  I  would  use  the  hospital 
only  for  the  most  necessary  cases,  and 
for  bandaging  and  dressing.  My  little 
friend  Raquel  Benedicte  will  help  me. 
She's  already  learned  that  nothing  is 
really  clean  unltess  it's  boiled,  so  the 
other  day  she  boiled  her  only  pair  of 
shoes." 

"Just  what  you  might  expect — 
these  peons   are  ignorant — " 

"And  that's  why  I  must  help  them," 
she  declared.  "There's  an  old  woman 
near  here  who  claims  she  can  make 
children  healthy  by  burning  a  sort  of 
brand  on  their  chests.  I'm  sure  that 
with  proper  diet  and  some  hygiene 
these  people  will  be  much  freer  from 


disease — an;!    eld  Joaquim   gets   much 
better  when  I  rub  his  joints." 

"But  those  cases  are  scattered 
around  for  forty  miles — riding  every- 
where oil  horseback  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult— and  you'd  have  to  invest  a  small 
fortune  in  antiseptics  and  oils  and 
gauze — " 

"Yes,  I  need  iodoform  and  band- 
ages and  a  little  fliver  to  travel  in," 
admitted  the  girl  thoughtfully.  "But 
I'm  going  to  begin — surely  there'll  be 
a  way." 

Then  the  young  man  used  his  best 
argument.  "Philoma,  I've  had  sad  ex_ 
perience  with  just  this  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice.  When  Dad  and  I  make  our 
greatest  efforts  to  help  someone  we're 
apt  to  get  blame  instead  of  thanks. 
Why,  father  saved  a  man's  two  legs 
for  him,  and  now  the  fellow  is  mad 
because  he  didn't  lose  his  legs  and 
get  big  damages." 

"But  just  the  same  you  go  right  on 
healing  people,"  smiled  his  dark- 
eyed  companion.  "I  remember  hearing 
Dr.  Finley  give  one  whole  lecture  on 
that  phase  of  nursing.  He  quoted 
something  about 

'The  hate  of  those  you  better, 
The  scorn  of  those  you  guard, 
and  something  else  about  'Do  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  you.'  " 

With  that  she  left  him.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  day,  while  Dona  Cata- 
lina seemed  to  be  sleeping  naturally, 
that  the  aviator  found  an  opportunity 
for  reopening  the  discussion.  However 
he  saw  that  he  had  not  changed  the 
little  Spanish  maid's  convictions, 
which  were  as  strong  as  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Isidro  house.  There  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  uproot  her  devo_ 
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tion  to  her  chosen  work.  A  feeling 
of  helpless  sorrow  came  over  her 
friend,  as  though  he  were  watching 
some  heedless  person  being  carried 
out  to  sea  on  an  ice-floe.  Discussion 
of  the  situation  with  his  parent  did 
not  help. 

"If  there  were  only  some  way  of 
financing  her  work,"  the  youth  de- 
clared, "I'd  think  she  had  some 
chance.  But  any  car  used  on  these 
sheep-trails  will  need  plenty  of  re- 
pairing— there'll  have  to  be  barrels  of 
gas  and  oil  hauled  here  at  double 
prices — and  oh  my  eye!  The  tires 
and  the  tubes  ruined  by  cactus  and 
brush!" 

Later  that  day  Dona  Catalina  was 
found  to  be  in  such  an  encouraging 
state  that  the  surgeon  made  plans 
for  departing  the  following  morning. 
The  Senora  insisted  upon  a  few 
words  with  the  two  Finleys,  in  the. 
presence  of  her  own  family  and 
nurse.  Beside  her  bed  the  little  cam- 
phor-wood chest  stood  open. 

"I  did  not  offer  you  pay,  for  I  have 
not  what  your  services  are  worth," 
she  said  in  musical  Spanish,  ''but 
you  must  not  refuse  a  little  gift. 
Here  you  see  my  wedding  dower — 
never  touched,  because  my  sweetheart 
Was  killed.  It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  little  chest  to 
you  just  as  it  is — embroidery,  trea- 
sure   chart,    everything.     The    silver 


pieces  should  be  worth  a  few  hundred 
pesos." 

Dr.  Finley  thought  rapidly  while  he 
and  his  son  exchanged  glances.  There 
followed  a  few  busy  minutes,  with 
many  gracious  words    on    both    sides. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  pilot 
was  trying  to  start  the  aeroplane  en- 
gine, his   father   remarked: 

"This  is  what  I  consider  a  success- 
ful operation.  Dona  Isidro  relieved  of 
pain  and  her  life  lengthened — we  have 
received  antiques  we  will  always 
treasure — besides  those  coins  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  the 
first  check  toward  Phiioma's  nursing 
service." 

The  girl  was  too  overcome  with 
emotion  to  say  anything  except,  "I — 
and  all  Hispanita — will  remember 
you  both  in  prayers." 

Gareth  half-growled,  "I  understand 
now  why  you  want  to  stay  here.  This 
place  is  associated  with  ancient  per- 
fumes and  camphor  wood — but  when 
you  people  think  of  us,  you  can't  help 
smelling  iodoform  and  gasoline." 

"Iodoform  is  good — "  began  the 
surgeon.  But  just  then  Gareth  got 
the  engine  started,  making  further 
conversation     impossible.  As     the 

Winged  Friend  rose  into  the  air,  it 
headed  straight  away  without  cir- 
cling. Perhaps  that  was  because  the 
pilot's  eyes  were  smarting. 


The  big  successes  of  life  come  only  to  those  who  work  hard 
for  them,  only  to  those  who  word  with  understanding  and  love 
and  truth.  Honors  are  empty,  and  high  positions  are  a  sham, 
unless  founded  on  real  worth  and  service. — Joseph  Appel. 
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STONE  MOUNTAIN  AGAIN 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


Statements  during  the  past  week 
that  Gutzon  Borlurn  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  who  started  to  carve  a  great 
Confederate  memorial  on  Stone 
Mountain,  nelar  Atlanta,  is  soon  to 
to  resume  that  work  should  be  greet- 
ed with  acclaim  throughout  the  South^ 
and  outside  its  borders  as  well. 

Few  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
great  national  struggle  of  the  sixties 
will  live  to  see  the  memorial  complet- 
ed, but  for  their  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  unto  many  genera- 
tions the  ineradicable  story  of  their 
valor  should  be  handed  on  untarnish- 
ed. 

The  bitterness  that  brought  on  the 
struggle  has  all  but  passed  away, 
along  with  much  of  the  accentuated 
rancor  that  was  born  in  the  dark 
days  that  followed  the  war.  But  as 
this  passes  away  the  story  of  valor 
and  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  wore 
the  grey  uniforms  loses  nothing  of 
its  splendor.  The  unparalleled  pat- 
riotism that  this  unhappy  conflict 
brought  into  such  bold  relief  set  a 
standard    that    the    American    nation 


needs  today  as  a  standard  and  guide. 
It  will  add  to  the  nation's  spiritual 
wealth  to  perpetuate  this  story  in  the 
granite  side  of  this  Georgia  moun- 
tain, where  the  generations  may  see 
of  the  stuff  from  which  a  genuinely 
free  nation  should  be  made.  The  na- 
tion that  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  worth  fighting  and  dying 
for.  The  one  that  survived  should 
help  furnish  inspiration  to  carry  on 
the  ideals  of  democracy. 

It  is  also  splendid  vindication  for 
Mr.  Borglum  who  is  remembered  by 
many  Lexington  folks  for  his  splen- 
did self-defense  here  in  the  hour 
when  he  was  being  assailed,  un- 
justly as  it  afterwards  developed. 
Selfish  ambitions  halted  the  great 
work  when  it  was  well  begun,  but 
fortunately  the  foundation  of  his 
magnificent  conception  is  virtually 
unmarred.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  that  its  Legis- 
lature mtade  provision  for  completion 
of  the  Stone  Mountain  memorial,  on 
which  Mr.  Borglum  expects  to  re- 
sume work  within  about  ninety  days. 


The  motorist  was  lost.  He  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 
Suddenly  he  saw  an  old  man  approaching.  "Hi!"  he  shouted. 
"Do  you  know  the  way  to  Widdlecombe  ?"  The  old  man  shook 
his  head.  "No,"  he  said.  The  motorist  drove  on  slowly,  and 
when  he  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  he  heard  loud  shouts  be- 
hind him.  He  stopped  and  looked  around.  The  old  man  had 
been  joined  by  another,  and  they  were  waving  him  back.  Slow- 
ly and  painfully  he  backed  his  car  down  the  narrow  road. 
"Well  ?"  he  said.  "This  is  my  mate,  John,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  'E  don't  know  the  way  either."— Excange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Ten  of  our  boys  who  felled  to  at- 
tend the  tonsil  clinic  held  in  Concord 
last  week,  were  taken  to  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  where  their  tonsils  were 
removed.  Five  of  the  boys  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  last  Thursday 
arc1  five  the  following  day. 


In  a  very  short  time  our  boys  will 
look  quite  dressed  up  when  they  put 
on  Sunday  uniforms.  Five  hundred 
new  uniforms,  made  of  brown  gabar- 
dine, have  been  purchased,  and  it  is 
expected  they  will  arrive  about  July 
1st.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  Sunday 
shoes  have  also  been  purchased  and 
they  will  be  issued  to  the  boys  about 
the  same  time  the  new  uniforms  are 
given  out. 


Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpen- 
ter shop  boys  have  recently  complet- 
ed a  number  of  very  important  pro- 
jects at  the  School.  Among  them 
was  the  replacing  of  worn  cork  bricks 
in  the  dairy  barn  with  concrete  floors, 
and  installing  twenty  additional 
stanchions. 

They  also  constructed  a  new  lot 
for  our  hogs  in  which  was  built  a 
concrete  wallow,  and  other  impr  ce- 
ments made. 

The  next  job  was  the  erection  of  a 
new  gianary  just  opposite  t'.'.o  old 
one.  This  was  very  much  a  n_cejsi- 
ty   as   the   old   structure  was   far   too 


small  to  hold  the  grain  raised  at  the 
School  since  the  addition  of  new 
farm  land. 


Wilson  Medlin,  of  North  Belmont, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  15,  visited 
the  School  last  Monday.  He  has  been 
working  in  the  Linford  Cotton  Mill 
since  leaving  the  School  about  six 
months  ago,  and  reports  that  he  is 
getting  along  very  nicely. 

Wilson  was  accompanied  by  his 
parents,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
visit  relatives  in  Landis.  They  all 
stopned  in  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  folks  at  the  institution  and  allow 
Wilson  to  visit  old  haunts  and  friends 
here. 


We  were  very  much  impressed  with 
the  'ubilant  attitude  and  the  pleas- 
ing smile  on  th(  face  of  Dr.  R.  M- 
King  as  he  made  his  daily  visit  to 
the  School  the  other  day.  We  soon 
learned  that  the  smile  was  caused  by 
the  recent  copious  rains  which  fell 
en  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

If  the  rains  had  baen  as  helpful  to 
crops  on  the  doctor's  farm  as  they 
were  on  the  School  property,  he  had 
abundant  reason  for  being  in  such  a 
happy  mocd. 

Here  at  the  Sehoo-,  coin  and  other 
seeds  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
ground  for  weeks,  began  to  come  up, 
and  with  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions,   give    promise    of    a    fair    crop. 
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although  much  later  than  usual.  At 
one  time  the  continued  drought 
caused  us  to  despair  of  having  any 
crops  at  all  on  the  greater  of  our 
acreage. 

— 0— 

Since  we  have  not  printed  a  dairy 
report  for  some  time,  we  give  the 
May  report,  received  a  few  days  ago 
from  J.  A.  Arey,  extension,  dairyman 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics. 

The  Training  School  herd  tops  the 
record  in  the  association  consisting 
of  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus  and  Cleve- 
land counties,  in  the  average  milk 
production  per  cow — 902  pounds.  The 
next  highest  is  632  pounds. 

The  dairy  belonging  to  G.  L.  Ham- 
rick,  Mecklenburg  county,  led  in  but- 
ter fat  production  with  31.8  pounds 
per  cow.  The  School  was  a  close 
second,  however,  with   31.3. 

— 0— 

William  McDade,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  8,  who  left  the  School  July 
25th,  1935,  returned  for  a  short  visit 
last  Thursday.  Since  being  paroled 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  Royal 
Baking    Company,    Raleigh. 

He  says  that  he  has  seen  several 
persons  from  the  School  when  on 
ctuty,  but  as  the  rules  of  the  company 
prevent  calling  from  windows  to 
passers-by,  no  one  has  ever  recogniz- 
ed him  while  at  work.  This  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  very  rule,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  boy  on  his  obeying 
same,  even  at  the  expense  of  failing 


to  meet  some  of  his  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

While  here,  McDade  worked  in  the 
bakery  and  was  well-liked  by  every- 
body, and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
he  is  still  sticking  to  the  same  kind 
of  work  and  doing  well. 


John  Wilson  McLean,  better  known 
as  "Siewfoot,"  who,  during  his  stay 
at  the  School,  was  one  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Cottage  house  boys,  recently 
wrote    Superintendent    Roger. 

He  starts  out  by  complaining  of 
the  hot  weather  up  in  the  mountains. 
We  wonder  what  he  would  say  about 
some  of  the  scorching  hot  days  we've 
had  clown  here  during  the  past  two 
months. 

Wilson  has  been  attending  high 
school  since  leaving  us,  and  from  the 
report  card  which  accompanied  his 
letter,  we  learn  that  he  completed 
the  ninth  grade  this  year  with  a  gen- 
eral average  of  87.3  for  the  year. 
His  deportment  was  never  under  90, 
and  he  was  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the  year.  He  says  that  while 
he  made  the  Honor  Roll  only  ence, 
he  came  "fairly  close"  to  it  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

He  also  says  that  he  has  been  em- 
ployed as  caddie  on  the  Lenoir  golf 
course  for  some  time  but  expects  to 
leave  for  a  boy's  summer  camp  in  a 
few  days. 

Since  leaving  us  this  lad  seems  to 
have  developed  into  a  pretty  good 
golfer.  According  to  his  letter,  there 
were  three  prizes  offered  for  the  cad- 
dies turning  in  the  best  score.  After 
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practising  for  about  two  weeks,  Wil- 
son entered  the  contest,  and  won  the 
first  prize  of  $25,  making  a  score  of 
82,  his  closest  competitor  being  beat- 
en by  one  stroke.  The  lad  was  quite 
proud  of  this  achievement  and  en- 
closed the  score,  card  of  this  event. 
He  says  he  put  the  money  in  the 
bank  and  will  use  it  to  help  pay  his 
expenses  in  school  next  year. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  from  "Slew- 
foot,"  and  hope  the  good  record  he 
has  made  both  in  his  studies  and 
at  play,  will  follow  him  in  all  future 
undertakings. 


The  Training  School  boys  had  little 
trouble  in  defeating  Harrisburg  last 
Saturday  afternoon  the  score  being 
10  to  5. 

Bob  Ellis,  who  did  the  hurling  for 
the  local  lads.,  turned  in  a  fine  per- 
formance. He  allowed  but  five  hits, 
and  gave  two  base  on  balls. 

Canup,  the  Harrisburg  pitcher, 
allowed  only  six  hits,  but  his  wild- 
ness  contributed  largely  to  his  de- 
feat. He  issued  eight  free  tickets  to 
first  base  and  hit  one  batter,  which 
coupled  with  four  errors  were  re- 
sponsible  for   many   local   scores. 

Harrisburg  started  scoring  early 
in  the  game,  a  double,  single,  base  on 
balls  and  two  errors,  permitting 
them  to  chalk  up  three  tallies  in  the 
first  frame. 

The  School  lads  scored  once  in  the 
second  on  three  bases  on  balls  and  an 
infield   out. 

The  visitors  scored  once  in  the 
fourth      inning      when      Whittington 


found  one  of  Ellis'  offerings  to  his 
liking  and  pounded  out  a  home  run. 

In  their  half  of  the  same  inning  a 
single,  a  hit  batsman,  and  a  double 
produced  two  runs  for  our  boys. 

The  local  boys  scored  another  in 
the  sixth  on  a  single,  fielder's  choice 
and  two  bases  on  balls.  They  added 
another  in  the  seventh  on  an  error 
and  a  triple  by  Ellis. 

Harrisburg's  fifth  and  last  tally 
was  marked  up  in  ths  eighth,  when 
the  first  batter  up  was  hit  by  a  pitch- 
ed ball  and  scored  on  successive  in- 
field outs. 

The  local  lads  got  busy  in  this 
&ame  inning  when  a  single,  triple,  an 
tJio±'  and  two  walks  enabled  them  to 
score  five  times. 

Wbitlington,  visiting  third-sa?ker, 
with  a  nome  run  and  single,  was  the 
only  batter  to  secure  more  than  one 
hit  off  Ellis. 

"Bob"  Wcrthingtoii.  the  School's 
guardian  of  the  hot  corner,  led  the 
local  batters  with  a  triple  and  double. 
The   score : 

R  H  E 

Harrisburg;       3  0  0010010—5     54 
J.   T.   S.  0  10  2  0  115  x— 10     6  2 

Two-bas?  hits:R.  Lambert,  Worth- 
ington. Three-base  hits:  Ellis,  Worth- 
ington.  Home  run:  Whittington. 
Stolen  base:  Worthington.  Double 
plays:  Worthington  (unassisted); 
Chambers  and  Holder.  Struck  out; 
by  Ellis  6 ;  by  Canup  12.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Ellis  2;  off  Canup  S.  Hit 
by  pitcher:  by  Ellis,  (Whittington); 
by  Canup  (Holder).  Umpires — Rus- 
sell and  Thornburg. 
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Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  School  last  Sunday.  For  the 
Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Matthew 
25:  14-15,  and  his  talk  to  the  boys 
on  "Talents  and  Investments,"  was 
as   follows : 

In  this  story  of  the  talents,  we  find 
entrusted  to  three  men  the  choice,  of 
making  an  important  investment.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  what  each  did 
with  what  he  had  received. 

The  first  who  received  five  talents 
increased  his  five  more,  the  second 
who  had  two  talents  doubled  his,  but 
the  third  who  had  received  only  one, 
hid  his  talent  for  safe  keeping. 

In  the  past  few  years  investments 
have  not  been  safe  and  many  who 
had  seemingly  safe  investments  sud- 
denly found  them  swept  away.  Ma- 
terial things  are  not  lasting  and  are 
in  danger  of  slipping  away  at  all 
times.  We  are  guilty  of  putting  too 
much  faith  in  the  material  things 
rather  than  in  the  investments  per- 
taining to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

People  so  often  fail  to  see  the  true 
value  of  investing  in  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom  and  give  their  lives  in  at- 
tending to  earthly  things  which  are 
soon  swept  away.  It  is  hard  to  get 
people  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Church.  The  glamour  of  worldly 
things  pulls  them  away  and  they 
soon  find  themselves  looking  into 
empty  hands. 

The  lasting  investments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness    and    all    these    things 


shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Life  is  an  investment.  Some  get 
little  out  of  life  because  they  put 
little  into  it.  We  get  out  of  life 
just  what  we  put  into  it.  "He  which 
soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountiful- 
ly." 

God  has  given  each  of  us  seme 
talent,  some  more  than  others,  but 
whatever  the  amount,  we  should  use 
what  we  have  and  gain  other  talents. 
God  meant  for  us  to  develop  and 
multiply  these  gifts  or  talents.  Je- 
sus gave  new  meaning  to  the  word 
"talent."  Talent  dosen't  necessarily 
mean  silver  and  gold,  but  character 
and  ability  to  meet  life. 

People  never  ask  us  to  do  things 
they  do  not  feel  we  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  know  or  see  something 
about  the  individual  which  makes 
them  think  we  can  do  it. 

While  we  are  young  we  should  be 
preparing  for  usefulness  in  this 
world.  We  should  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  education  and  all  oppor- 
tunities which  will  develop  character 
and  usefulness. 

God  expects  us  to  multiply  our 
talents  and  to  return  them  to  Him. 
He  demands  an  accounting  of  our 
stewardship. 

Are  we  seeking  today  to  make 
right  investments?  There  is  a  re- 
ward if  we  are  faithful  to  that  which 
is  entrusted  to  us — -"Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  June  21,  1936 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll, 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 

RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert   Allen  2 
(3)   Arthur  Boyette  3 
(3)   James  Causey  3 

Fred  Crouse  2 
(3)    William   Dillon  3 

Alden  Jones  2 

Craig  Mundy  2 

Ray  Norman  2 
(3)   James  Wilhite  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(3)   William  Goodson  3 
Eugene  Whitt  2 
John  Wilson  2 

COTTAGE  No,  2 
Warren  Godfrey 
Iva  Gregory  2 
Max  Lindsay 

(2)  Lemuel   Murphy  2 
Fred  Seibert  2 

(3)  Boyd   Strickland  3 
Newland  Wilson 

(3)   Robert   Worthington  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Robert  Batson 
James  Burns  2 
Carl  Barnes  2 
Jewell  Barker  2 
Frank  Crawford 

(2)  Paul   Cochran  2 
Marcellus    Gurganus  2 
Eugene  Green  2 

(3)  Julian   Gregory  3 

(2)  Jesse  Holleman  2 

(3)  Max  Hedrick  3 
Ralph  McCmcken  2 
F.  E.  Mickle  2 
Robert  Maultsby  2 
William   McRavy  2 
John  Piner 
Hoyette   Rogers 
George  Shaver 


name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
and  the  figure  following  name  shows 


Harvey   Watson  2 
Thomas  C.   Wilson 

.  COTTAGE   No.  4 
Shelton  Anderson  2 
Horace  Bates 
Carlton   Calloway  2 
Roland  Davis  2 
Mathis   Garrett 
(3)    Glenn    Haymore  3 
William  Hill 
Lyle  Hooper  3 
Thomas  Maness 

(2)  Joel  Moore  2 
Robert  Orrell 
Frank   Raby  2 
Clyde    Reece  3 
Richard    Sprinkle 
Thomas   Stephens  2 
Melvin  Walters 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(3)  Henry   James  3 
(2)   Paul  Johnson  2 

David  Odham  2 


(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


COTTAGE  No.  G 
James   Coiempn 

(3)    Noah  Ennis  3 
James  M.  Hare  2 
Charlton  Henry  2 
Columbus   Hamilton 
Thomas    Hamilton 

(2)    George    Wilhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach 

(2)  Archie   Castlebury  2 

(3)  Emerson    Frazier  3 
(3)   John    Elliott  3 

Charles   Griffin  2 
Houston  Howard 
(3)   Caleb   Hill  3 
James  Lyerly 
Kenneth  Messick 
Elmer  Maples  2 
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(3)   Lewis   barker  3 
Floyd  Watkins 
Douglas  Wilkes  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(3)    Sam  Belk  3 
(3)   Lloyd  Banks  3 
(3)    Letcher    Castlebury  3 

Harry   Flowe  2 
(3)   George   Chambers  3 

James   Ferrell 

Howard  Griffin 

Duke   Davis  2 

(2)  Haynes  Hewitt  2 

(3)  Wilfred   Land  3 
Harvey  Ledford 
Fred  May 
Ralph  Rainey  2 

(2)  Charles  Webb  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(3)  Eugene  Alexander  3 
Alvis  Browning 

(3)    Charles    Crotts  3 
Esker  Childress 

(3)    Randolph   Davis  3 
Charles    Freeman 
Woodfin  Fowler 

(3)   C.   D.   Grooms  3 
James  C.  Hoyle  2 

(3)   Frank  Hall  3 
Lurren  Kinney 

(2)  Jack  Livesay  2 
Thomas    McCarter 
Homer  Smith  2 

(3)  Cleveland   Suggs  3 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(3)   Everett  Bell  3 

(2)  Charles  Bryant  2 

(3)  James  Chapman  3 
Edward   Carpenter 
John  Drum 
David  Hodge 

(3)   Julius  Lee  3 
(3)   James   Montford  3 
Paul   Mullis 
John  Uptegrove 
(3)   Adolph  Watson  3 
Cecil  Webb  2 


COTTAGE   No.   12 
(3)   Earl   Atwood  3 
(3)    Frank  Dickens  3 

(2)  Vance    Dameron  2 

(3)  Bernard  Griffin  3 

(3)    Richard    Honeycutt  3 

(2)  Basil  Johnson  2 

(3)  Warren  Latham  3 
(3)    Edward  Lockamy  3 

June    Malone  2 

(2)  Ewin  Odom  2 

(3)  Glenn    O'Quinn  3 

(2)  Andrew  Powell  2 
James  Reavis 
Lonnie    Sloan  2 
William  Stevens  2 

COTTAGE   No.   13 
Charles  Banks 

(3)  Wiley   Green  3 
Herman  Harris 

(2)  Warren  Medlin  2 
^3)   Hilliard  Rulf  3 

COTTAGE   .no.    l^t 
Jack  Daubenmeyer 
Nelson  DauDenmeyer  2 
Lee  Dowiess  2 

(3)  Stacy  i^ong  3 
(3)    J.   C.   Mobiey  3 

William  Mickey 
Robert   McKee 
Wilburn   Suite  2 
Glenn  Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Marvin  Ashe  2 

(2)  Robert    Alexander  2 
John    Caddell  2 

(3)  George  Gibson  3 
(3)    George   Hill  3 

(2)  Clarence  King  2 

(3)  Walter   Mitchell  3 
(3)    George   McManus  3 

Edward  Martin 
(3)    Edward   Murray  3 
(3)   Marvin   Malcom  3 

Harley  Pennell  2 

Marshall  Scoggins  2 
(3)    Robert  Teeter  3 
(3)   Winfred    Whitlock  3 

Frank  Wakefield  2 
(2)    Richard  Wilder  2 

Paul   York 
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My  Creed :  I  am  an  American. 

I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home,  and  the  high  destiny  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Courage  is  my  birthright.  Justice  is  my 
ideal.  Faith  in  humanity  my  guiding  star. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  suffered  that 
I  might  live,  who  died  that  America  might 
endure,  I  pledge  my  life  to  my  country  and 
the  liberation  of  mankind. 

—The  Outlook. 
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THE  FLOWER'S  FOURTH 

The  patriotic  flowers 

On  Independence  Day 
All  held  a  celebration 

In  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
Quite  early  in  the  morning, 

Down  by  the  woodland  stream, 
They  heard  Jack-in-the-pulpit 

On  a  patriotic  theme; 
The  blossoming  flags  waved  gayly 

Beside  the  big  grandstand; 
Clear  bluebells  chimeb  in  chorus 

With  the  trumpet-flower  band. 
The  elder-flowers  listened, 

But  the  flower  girls  and  boys 
Took  poppies  and  snap-dragons 

And  made  a  jolly  noise. 
The  celebration  lasted 

Till  the  great  sunflower  drooped  low, 
And  the  elders  told  the  children 

It  was  really  time  to  go. 
Then  the  flags  were  furled,  and,  nodding, 

Beneath  the  moon-flower's  ray, 
The  flowers  fell  to  dreaming, 

Delighted  with  their  day. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  FOURTH. 

The  Fourth  of  July  commemorates  an  event  that  has  shaped 
the  life  of  every  person  in  the  United  States.  It  is  no  surface  af- 
fair. When  we  celebrate  the  Fourth,  we  recognize  the  natal  day 
of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  universe.    The  men  who  framed  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  understood  and  faced  conditions  as 
prophets  of  old.  The  succeeding  generations  have  demonstrated 
their  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  whole  procedure  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  perpetuating 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  early  pioneers  who  valiantly  contend- 
ed that  we  have  the  liberty  we  enjoy  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  properly  interpret  liberty.  It  does 
not  mean  to  use  talents  to  gratify  personal  ambitions  without 
limitations,  but  have  liberty  to  make  life,  to  make  a  better  country 
each  succeeding  generation,  and  not  just  make  a  living.  The  goal 
or  ultimate  aim  as  charted  by  our  early  forebears  was  the  use  of 
our  liberties  for  personal  good-will  and  universal  happiness. 

These  are  the  things  we  should  think  of  if  patriotic,  for  pat- 
riotism is  the  reaction  of  love  for  our  country  and  fellowmen,  rea- 
lizing the  equality  of  opportunities.  One  has  the  privilege  or 
liberty  to  use  the  opportunities  to  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

Old  Glory,  significant  of  a  people  loyal,  true  and  courageous  is 
more  than  a  symbol.  Therein  is  written  the  life  of  individuals, 
"it  is  our  flag  and  your  flag,"  therefore,  it  symbolizes  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation  combined  with  christian  graces  needed  to 
make  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

We  are  too  flippant  about  saluting  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  too 
often  we  display  the  flag  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then  neglect 
to  accord  it  proper  respect  the  remaining  364  days  of  the  year. 
The  inner  significance  of  the  flag  should  be  taught  till  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  regardless  of  creed  or  color,  understand  that 
which  the  flag  embodies. 


CARPENTERS'  HALL. 

Carpenters'  Hall  has  been  so  long  identified  with  historic  events 
till  the  origin  and  real  purpose — the  home  of  Master  Carpenters — 
has  been  completely  overshadowed.  The  student  of  history  knows 
that  on  the  fifth  of  September  1774,  within  its  walls  the  First 
Continental  Congress  convened,  the  outcome  of  the  restrictions  on 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  Colonists  by  the  British. 
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The  first  momentous  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Carpen- 
ters Hall  because  the  Pennsylvania  State  Assembly  was  in  session 
in  Independence  Hall.  Here,  too,  July  15,  1776,  Pennsylvania  con- 
firmed the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Henry, 
Hancock  and  Adams  with  their  eloquence  of  speech  inspired  within 
the  same  walls  delegates  of  the  Colonies  with  nerve  and  sinew  for 
the  toils  of  war. 

William  Penn,  a  recognized  frontiersman,  had  a  vision  as  to  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  "glory  of  Philadelphia"  with  its  wide 
streets,  parks  and  open  squares.  As  far  back  as  1477  England 
had  an  organization  known  as  "The  Worshipful  Company  of  Car- 
penters of  London."  They  were  both  clannish  and  proud  of  their 
skill  as  craftsmen.  From  this  company  of  men  William  Penn 
brought  over  artisans  of  fine  calibre  and  organized  "The  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Carpenters  of  Philadelphia,"  having  as  their  goal 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  science  and  architecture. 

One  thing  suggests  another,  therefore,  the  idea  of  the  first  labor 
union  was  conceived  with  a  set  price  for  work  and  time  spent  in 
doing  a  specific  job.  While  Carpenters'  Hall  was  built  in  1770,  as 
a  home  for  a  small  sized  band  of  trained  workmen,  it  served  as  a 
meeting  place  for  many  meetings  of  Colonists  during  the  days 
when  discontent  had  about  reached  boiling  point. 

The  Master  Carpenters  of  America  now  call  themselves  The 
Carpenters'  Company  of  America.  We  should  always  remember 
that  Carpenters'  Hall  was  really  built  by  them  as  a  meeting  place 
for  their  guild  and  that  because  of  their  loyalty  they  generously 
yielded  their  treasured  Hall  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  risking  to 
have  their  necks  stretched,  and  families  doomed  to  destruction. 


OUT  OF  DEATH— BEAUTY 

The  Winston  Sentinel  tells  beautifully  and  touchingly  of  a  father's 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  son.  It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the 
mind,  wherein  the  monuments  thereof  are  kept  and  preserved. 

The  Sentinel  says  that  over  the  rough,  muddy  roads  of  Clev«- 
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land  county,  Gideon  Price  carried  the  mail.  For  many  years 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  through  sunshine,  snow,  sleet,  hail 
and  rain  he  brought  the  letter,  the  farm  magazine,  the  newspaper, 
to  country  homes. 

It  was  back  in  1918  that  he  got  some  important  mail  for  himself. 
His  son  had  tramped  the  paths  of  glory  into  the  poppies  of  Flan- 
ders' Fields.  He  was  dead  and  his  body  lay  beneath  the  drooping 
skies  of  France. 

But  Gideon  Price  refused  to  let  his  son  die.  He  loved  that  cheery 
young  fellow  too  much.  He  had  carried  him  in  his  arms,  he  had 
played  games  with  him.  He  had  taught  him  the  lessons  of  man- 
hood and  of  courage.     So  he  couldn't  let  him  die. 

Gideon  Price  has  quit  carrying  the  mail  over  the  roads  of  Cleve- 
land county,  though  the  rough  turnpikes  are  smoother  now  and 
many  of  them  are  concrete  or  asphalt  boulevards  stretching  into 
other  counties.  At  his  home  he  has  planted  a  tulip  garden,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  America,  with  more  than  75,000  plants.  In 
his  retirement,  he  tends  this  garden.  He  has  made  of  it  a  living 
memorial  to  his  son  who  died  in  France.  Out  of  that  death  came 
this  beauty  for  all  who  would  come  to  see.  And  in  Gideon  Price's 
heart  there  is  the  ring  of  boyish  laughter  and  the  prattle  of  a 
youngster's  tongue  forever,  as  he  bends  among  his  tulip  rows. 


A  PROFIT  MIRAGE 

Statistics  showing  electric  power  output  have  long  been  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  business  barometers.  And  so  they  are — if  cor- 
rectly interpreted. 

Fallacious  interpretations  of  the  statistics  are  probably  more 
common  than  are  accurate  ones.  It  is  widely  believed,  for  example 
that  the  fact  that  electric  production  recently  established  a  new 
all-time  record,  means  that  the  utility  industry's  profits  are  soaring, 
and  that  business  in  general  is  enjoying  something  approximating 
a  boom. 

Both  of  these  deductions,  as  William  M.  Carpenter,  economist 
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of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  recently  pointed  out,  are  far  from 
accurate. 

Increased  sales  of  electricity  have  been  largely  offset  by  rate 
reductions.  Greatly  increased  taxes — including  the  Federal  3  per 
cent  gross  revenue  tax  levied  against  industry — have  cut  deeply 
into  such  gains  as  remained. 

Greater  sales  of  power  are  also  taken  to  mean  that  industry  in 
general  in  improving.  Howeveer,  since  1929  there  has  been  con- 
siderable electrification  of  established  industries,  which  accounted 
for  much  of  the  increase.  And  the  greatest  percentage  gains  in 
output  of  power  have  been  made  in  the  domestic,  not  the  commercial 
field. 

Electric  statistics  are  important — but  they  will  lead  you  astray 
if  read  improperly. — J.  A.  R, 


MAD  DOGS 

The  incidence  of  rabies  in  dogs  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
about  four  hundred  percent  in  the  past  three  years,  according  to 
authoritative  reports.  The  disease  may  develop  in  a  dog  as  long 
as  two  years  after  it  has  been  infected,  it  is  stated  also.  How  ef- 
fective the  anti-rabies  treatment  that  is  compulsory  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  in  rendering  dogs  immune,  we  can't  say ;  neither  do  we  know 
how  well  that  law  has  been  enforced  and  what  percentage  of  the 
canine  population  of  North  Carolina  has  been  given  the  vaccine. 
We  do  know  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  watch  our  for  mad-dog 
outbreaks  and  it  would  be  our  advice  to  all  to  take  no  chances  with 
the  dog  that  shows  symptoms  of  rabies.  There  is,  in  our  estima- 
tion, no  dog  worth  it. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Love  Will  Endure 

"When  the  last  day  is  ended 

And  the  nights  are  through; 

When  the  sun  lies  buried 

In  its  grave  of  blue; 

When  the  stars  are  snuffed  like 

candles, 
And  the  seas  no  longer  fret; 
When  the  winds  unlearn  their 

cunning, 
And  the  storms  forget; 
And  the  last  lip  is  palsied, 
And  the  last  prayer  said; 
Love  will  reign  immortal, 
While  the  worlds  lie  dead." 


of  charge — and  do  it  gladly. 

Really   good   books    are  essential — 
helpful   to  mind   and  living.  But  the 
trouble  is  not     enough     people     read 
them  for  their  own  good. 
— o — 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  just  is- 
sued a  new  edition  of  his  "Man  and 
Superman."  Those  who  know  Shaw 
wonder  who  the  superman  can  be. 
Shaw!   Can't  you  see  throught  it? 


When  it  comes  to  perspiring,  we 
are  all  pore  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Amer- 
ica    being  a     land  of     promise.  The 
presidential  campaign  is  now  on. 
— o — 

With  the  stock  market  beginning 
to  revive  the  land  will  shortly  pro- 
vide a  new  school  of  fishes.  Suckers. 

My  idea  of  an  understanding  wife 
is  the  one  who  has  dinner  ready  when 
you  come  home  from  the  office. 

Leaving  loaded  guns  around  the 
house,  where  small  children  can  get 
them  is  one  way  to  cut  down  home 
expenses. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  any  ex- 
pense t»  advertise  your  own  faults. 
Other  folks  will  do  that  for  you  free 


Don't  be  too  precipitous  in  trying 
to  reform  the  world.  It  has  been 
here  a  long  time  without  your  work, 
and  will  last  a  long  time  after  you 
are  gone.  Use  moderation  in  your 
reform  methods. 

Over  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  disorders 
they  are  having,  the  Arabs  are  ac- 
cused of  doing  much  looting.  I  have 
always  heard  that  the  Arabs  had  a 
custom  "silently  stealing  away," 
after  folding  their  tents.  So,  it 
seems    they  are  in-tent  on  stealing. 

Everyday  Litany 

From  the  motorists  who  toot  their 
horns  on  all  occasions — both  day  and 
night. 

Good   Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  persons  who  inquire  in 
the  summer,  "Is  it  hot  enough  for 
you?"  and  in  the  winter,  "Is  it  cold 
enough  for  you?" 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
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From  the  propagandists  who  fill 
our  postoffice  boxes  with  all  sorts  of 
propagander. 

Good  Lord,'  deliver  us. 

From  the  politicians  who  slap  you 
on  the  back  vigorously,  and  shake 
your  hand  with  a  Vise-like  grip,  be- 
fore election  and  when  elected  and 
in  office,  hardly  recognize  you,  and 
is  luke-warm  in  business. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

The  American  System 
The  American  system,  some  say, 
is  out  of  date.  Well,  let's  see.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  success  of  any 
form  of  government  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  whether  it 
supplies  its  citizens  with  luxuries  as 
well  as  necessities  of  life.  Applying 
that  yardstick,  here  is  what  I  find: 
In  the  United  States,  there  is  one 
radio  to  every  six  persons.  In 
Europe,  including  much-talked-of 
Russia,  there  is  one  radio  to  every  17. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  one  mile 
of  railroad  to  every  500  citizens.  In 
Europe,  there  is  one  mile  to  each 
1,000.  The  United  States  has  one 
telephone  for  every  7  persons.  Europe 
has  one  for  every  35.  The  United 
States  has  one  automobile  for  every 
5  persons.  Europe  hjas  one  for  each 
59.  Ten  out  of  each  50  Americans 
use  electric  lights.  10  out  of  every 
75  Europeans  are  electric  light  custo- 
mers. In  the  United  States,  life  in- 
surance averages  $864  a  person.  In 
Europe  it  averages  $69  to  a  person. 
Should  we   Europeanize? 

The  Convention — The   Platform.. 

The  presidential  campaign  is  now 

underway   in   earnest.     The   greatest 


political  love  feast,  in  harmony  and 
results,  of  all  time^  was  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, last  week.  In  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  the  Democrats  have  given 
their  formal  endorsement  and  bless- 
ings to  President  Fr'anklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  Vice-President,  John 
N.  Garner  and  sent  them  in  search 
of  a  second  term  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  platform  adopt- 
ed may  not  please  every  one  personal- 
ly, but  it  is  a  strajght-foward,  sin- 
cere declaration  of  principles  that  af- 
fect every  citizen,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  declarations  since 
the  declaration  of  independence.  It 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  is- 
sues are  drawn  in  plain  an  unmistak- 
able language,  so  the  Republican  who 
runs  may  read  and  profit  thereby. 
The  Republicans  have  nominated 
their  candidates,  drawn  on  a  platform 
of  their  liking,  and  started  their  at- 
tempt to  return  the  country  to  the 
aegis  of  the  elephant.  Comparing 
the  two  platforms  the  most  obtuse 
reader  will  see  that  the  Democratic 
platform  is  the  most  humane  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  people,  as  a 
whole.  However,  they  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  one  of  the  most  aggresive 
and  bitter  presidental  fights  in  our 
political  history.  But  the  militant 
Democrats  of  the  country  are  ready 
for  the  political  fray,  and  will  vigor- 
ously press  their  claim  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  should  be  sustained, 
and  re-elected  for  his  second  term  to 
finish  the  work  of  restoration  he  so 
laboriously  begun  in  1933.  On  with 
the  contest,  and  as  Shakespeare  once 
said:  "Say  on,  McDuff  and  Damned 
be  he  who  first  calls  enough." 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  DECLARATION 

By  Ida  Briggs  Henderson  in  Charlotte  Observer 


To  tell  the  story  of  Independence 
Hall  and  of  the  Declaration  Cham- 
ber, the  room  in  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted 
and  where  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed,  would  be 
to  chronicle  the  most  epic  chapters 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Aside  from  their  historical  inter- 
est, Independence  Hall  and  the  adja- 
cent building's  associated  with  it 
known  as  the  Independence  Hall 
Group  constitute  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting* architectural  monuments  in 
the  country.  With  Congress  Hall  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Old  City  Hall  on 
the  other,  each  of  slightly  later  date, 
it  composes  a  symmetrical  group  illus- 
trative of  the  changing  phases  of  our 
colonial  styles.  The  history  of  Old 
City  Hall  is  very  spectacular:  In  1698 
ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of 
a  "Town  House"  or  City  Hail.  Prior 
to  that  it  is  not  known  definitely 
where  the  City  Fathers  held  their 
meetings.  But  this  Hall  provided  a 
home  for  the  infant  municipality  un- 
til the  State  House  (Independence 
Hall)   was  built. 

two  stories  high,  with  small  cupola;  in 
outward  appearance  almost  identical 
with  Congress  Hall  on  the  opposite 
corner  with  the  exception  of  length. 
Back  of  City  Hall  stood  a  pillory  and 
prison  cage,  and  from  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  a  small  balcony  on  the  eastern 
side  it  was  customary  to  read  to  the 


session,  including  the  Supreme  Court 
which  was  established  under  Royal 
Charter  to  William  Penn  dated  March 
4,  1681.  When  this  Court  came  to 
Philadelphia  from  New  York  (where 
on'y  one  session  was  held,)  John  Jay, 
appointed  by  Washington  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1789,  presided  over  it. 
Among  the  ten  associate  justices 
were  two  Carolinians,  Alfred  Mcore 
of  North  Carolina  and  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  that  those  old  records  of 
brave  deeds  show  the  names  of  many 
patriotic  Carolinians. 

Independence  Hall  and  its  wings 
were  designed  and  built  by  Andrew 
Hamilton,  a  barrister  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  two  other  structures, 
Congress  Hall  and  Old  City  Hall 
were  not  built  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution. The  whole  together,  as  _  com- 
pleted, has  a  frontage  on  Chestnut 
Street  of  396  feet,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  its  completion  the  largest 
building  for  State  purposes  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  hallway  and  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  are  decorated  with 
wainscoting  of  fine  doric  order, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  On 
the  right,  as  one  enters  the  hallway, 
three  large  arches  open  into  the  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber.  Against  the 
west  wall  of  this  Chamber  is  a  rais- 
ed platform  with  steps  at  either  end, 
where  the  judges  sat.     To  the  left  is 


populace  in  Colonial  times  the  Royal  the  real  Hall  of  Independence  where 
and  Provincial  Proclamations.  In  this  the  Declaration  of  the  Colonies  was 
Hall  the  Courts  of  the  Province  held      signed. 
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This  Declaration  Chamber  is  a 
splendid  example  of  English  Ren- 
aissance architecture  of  what  is 
termed  the  Georgian  period.  While 
some  of  the  interior  pannelling  and 
other  decorations  are  original,  res- 
toration has  been  made  necessary  to 
give  the  visitor  its  general  appear- 
ance during  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Particularly  noticeable  and  lovely  is 
the  huge  crystal  chandelier  of  the 
18th  century  workmanship  and  it  is 
thought  to  have  hung  here  wlien  con- 
gress sat  there. 

The  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton hanging  over  the  entrance  door 
was  painted  from  life  during  the  ' 
war  by  James  Peale,  an  early  Amer- 
ican artist.  The  soldiers  represented 
in  the  background  are  Washington's 
Life  Guards.  The  flags  which  sur- 
round the  painting  are  facsimiles  of 
colors  carried  by  American  troops 
during  the  Revolution.  All  the  furni- 
ture exhibited  is  original  being  used 
by  the  congress  from  1775  to  1781. 
There  is  a  Speaker's  chair  and  table; 
a  secretary's  table  and  thiry-two 
leathered-covered  arm  chairs,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  two  members  used 
the  same  table  as  only  sixteen  small 
tables  are  provided. 

On  the  Speaker's  table  is  an  an- 
tique silver  inkstand  dating  back  to 
1752,  that  was  used  when  signing 
the    Declaration    of    Independence. 

The  assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  occupied  this  chamber 
continuously  for  thirty-nine  years, 
when  they  relinquished  it  with  fur- 
nishings intact  for  the  use  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1775.  The 
first   Continental   Congress   assembled 


in  Carpenter's  Hall  in  1774  but  the 
second  congress  assembled  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Here  on  July  4,  1776, 
congress  enacted  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  when  this  historical 
chamber  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  sovereignty; 
Later  on  September  17,  1787,  its 
final  merger  into  a  nation  upon  the 
framing  and  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

July  4,  1776,  congress   resolved  it- 
self   into    a    committee    of    the   whole 
to  take  into  further  consideration  the 
Declaration.  It    was    the    most    dra- 
matic   happening     in    the    annals    of 
American  history.     Through   the  tall 
narrow      small-paned     windows      the 
golden   rays   of   the  setting  sun  hov- 
ered   like    a    divine    benediction   over 
these  gallant  men   who  held  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country  in  their  hands. 
John   Hancock,   as   president    of    con- 
gress,   was    seated    in   his    place;    be- 
fore him  a     plain     mahogany     table- 
desk   on   which    rested   the    handsome 
silver    inkstand    already    referred    to, 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  ready  poised 
for     signing,     a     feather-tipped    pen. 
Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  ^  was 
seated     nearby     at     a     similar     desk 
where  he  kept  the  official  journal.  In 
a  semi-circle  in  the  body  of  the  room 
were  seated  the  delegates.     This  con- 
gress keenly  realized  that  the  "fate  of 
their  country  depended  upon  Union — 
the  time  had     come     now     for     final, 
definite    action.     Thus    was    the    Dec- 
laration     of      Independence     actually 
passed     by     congress.     And    so,     the 
mighty    sovereignty    of ;  these    United 
States  was  established. 
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This  section  of  the  south  was  well 
represented  among  the  signers — 
those  from  North  Carolina  being- 
Joseph  Hews  William  Hooper  and 
John  Penn.  From  South  Carolina 
were — Arthur  Middleton,  Thomai 
Rayward,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  and 
Edward  Rutledge.  From  Georgia 
were — Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall 
and  William  Whipple.  These  pa- 
triotic states  were  also  well  repre- 
sented among  the  signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  was  not,  however  until  July  8, 
that  the  adoption  by  «ongress  of  the 
Declaration  was  officially  proclaimed. 
This  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
grounds  of  Independence  Hall:  the 
stand  from  which  it  was  proclaimed 
had  been  built  in  1769,  for  an  as- 
tronomical observatory,  and  was  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
yard.  This  was  a  wooden  structure, 
surrounded  by  a  balcony  and  railing 
reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  out- 
side. A  diarist  of  the  period  thus 
describes  the  event: 

"There  was  a  large  assembly  of 
people  in  the  yard  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  tolling  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  as  they  had  been  many 
times  before  on  the  occasion  of  some 
public  event.  Passing  through  the 
assembled  crowd,  the  procession  of 
officials,  who  had  charge  of  the  pro- 
claiming this  state  paper  to  the  peo- 
ple, reached  the  platform  at  which 
time  the  Liberty  Bell  ceased  ringing. 
Colonel  John  Nixon,  to  whom  the 
high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  had  dele- 
gated the  reading,  stood  up  in  the 
profound  silence.  He  was  a  strong- 
voiced   and   open-featured   man    well 


suited  for  what  he  had  to  do.  He 
began  reading  with  the  words — 
".  .In  congress,  July  4  1776,  a  Dec- 
laration of  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America" — and  read 
through  the  important  document,  and 
it  was  accepted  with  general  ap- 
plausa  and  demonstration  of  the  most 
heart-felt  satisfaction."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  ceremony  the  bell 
ringer  tolled  the  Liberty  Bell  once 
more. 

From  this  date  on  this  bell  contin- 
ued to  record  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  thereafter  uninterrupted- 
ly, until  1835,  at  which  time  its  mis- 
sion was  ended:  for  it  was  then  that 
it  cracked^  and  not  on  July  4,  as  so 
many  have  believed.  John  Marshall, 
then  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  July 
8.  exactly  fifty-nine  years  to  the  day 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion cf  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  massed  people.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  from  Philadelphia 
to  his  native  Virginia  for  burial. 
During  the  funeral  solemnities  the 
valuable  old  Liberty  Bell,  while  slow- 
ly toling  cracked  through  its  side, 
forever  silenced  but  none  the  less 
eloquent  in  its  mute  appeal.  It  had 
lasted  out  eighty-two  splendid  years 
of  usefulness — just  as  men  live  out 
their  lives. 

It  had  triumphantly  summoned 
the  people  together  to  preserve  their 
rights  under  the  British  Crown;  it 
had  rung  out  its  clamorous  defiance 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: it  had  glorified  all  anniver- 
saries   of    the    Independence.  Hence- 
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forth  it  remains  in  its  honored 
place — the  silent,  sacred  symbol  of 
not  only— "Liberty  throughout  all 
the  Land,"  but  also  throughout  the 
world. 

Among  the  famous  bells  of  the 
world  not  one  has  been  associated 
with  events  of  so  great  import  to 
humanity  as  the  Liberty  Bell.  The 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  a  bell 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  together 
the  populace  for  important  events. 
Deciding  to  get  a  larger,  finer  bell 
for  this  use,  they  ordered  a  new 
"Province  Bell'  which  later  came,  to 
be  known  as  the  Liberty  Bell. 

This  bell  was  cast  by  Thomas 
Lister,  of  Whitechapel,  London,  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  1752,  and 
was  hung  on  trusses  in  the  state 
house  yard  (now  called  Independ- 
ence Square)  to;  try  out  its  sound,  be- 
fore raising  it  to  the  tower.  It  was 
cracked  in  the  test;  later  recast,  the 
English  model  was  broken  up  and 
the  same  material  used  with  the  ad- 
dition of  American  copper  to  make 
the  bell  less  brittle.  The  same  form 
and  lettering  were  preserved. 

Next  time  it  was  hung  in  the 
steeple  of  Independence  Hall,  where 
it  remained  until  Julyl,  1781,  when 
the  bell  was  lowered  into  the  brick 
tower  there  to  remain  until  1845.  In 
1776,  it  was  placed  on  its  own  old 
walnut  frame  in  the  tower  hallway. 
The  restless  bell  was  again  moved  to 
be  placed  in  the  Declaration  Cham- 
ber in  a  glass  case;  but  in  1896  was 
returned  to  the  tower  hall  where  it 
now  stands  in  its  original  walnut 
frame.  In  1915  the  glass  case  was 
removed  so    that     the    public  might 


have  the  opportunity  to  touch  it 
reverently — a  privilege  constantly 
practiced  by  visitors. 

The  Liberty  Bell  is  much 
larger  than  is  generally  suppos- 
sed,  being  12  feet  around,  the 
lip  7  feet  around  the  crown  and 
about  5  feet  in  height.  It  is 
quite  ponderous,  weighing  2080 
pounds.  The  lettering  on  the 
bell  (in  raised  letters)  is  in  line 
circling  the  crown,  with  this 
sentenoe:  "PROCLAIM  LIB- 
ERTY THROUGHOUT  ALL 
THE  LAND  UNTO  ALL  THE 
INHABITANTS  THEREOF.— 
Lev.  XXV.  10."  Immediately 
under  this  sentence  is  another, 
also  in  line  encircling  the  crown: 
"BY  ORDER  OF  THE  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FOR 
THE  STATE  HOUSE  IN  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—PASS  AND  TOW, 
MAKERS  PHILADELPHIA 

MDCCLIII." 

Other  notable  events  that  took 
place  in  the  Declaration  Chamber 
were  the  acceptance  by  Washington 
of  his  appointment  as  general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  on  June  16,  1775.  Here 
on  June  14,  1777,  Congress  formally 
adopted  the  American  flag.  During 
July,  1778,  the  Articles  of-  Confed- 
eration and  perpetual  union  between 
the  states  were  signed  by  eight 
states — the  five  remaining  signed 
later. 

In  this  historical  room  during 
November  1781,  congress  officially  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lord    Cornwallis     at    Yorktown,  and 
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was  presented  with  24  stands  of  1824,  Layfayette  visited  Philadelphia 
captured  colors.  The  Federal  con-  and  was  accorded  a  brilliant  recep- 
vention  met  here  to  frame  a  Consti-  tion  in  Declaration  Chamber.  The 
tution  for  the  United  States,  George  bodies  of  some  of  the  country's  great- 
Washington  presiding.  Also  here,  est  statesmen  lay  in  state  in  this 
from  May  to  September,  1778,  after  historic  chamber — Henry  Clay,  John 
final  action  and  engrossing  of  the  in-  Quincy  Adams,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
strument  those  present  affixed  their  others  of  equal  note, 
signatures  to  this  vital  document.  In 


NOT  TOMORROW 

Not  tomorrow's  deed,  today's 

Helps  humanity  to  climb ; 
None  may  hope  to  walk  the  ways 

Of  tomorrow  till  it's  time — 
Will  not  walk  it  even  then 

If  he  has  been  dreaming  when 
Things  today  he  had  to  do, 

Ere  tomorrow  came  to  view. 

Not  tomorrow's  deed,  today's 

Needs  our  first  attention  now, 
In  the  fruitful  fields  of  maize, 

Ere  the  harvest,  first  the  plow. 
First  the  furrow,  then  the  row, 

So  today  tomorrows  grow; 
No  one  reaps  tomorrow's  gain 

Else  today  he  sowed  the  grain. 

Not  tomorrow's  deed,  today's 

Counts  tomorrow,  first  of  all ; 
Fair  the  future,  if  one  lays 

In  the  present  first  the  wall. 
Let  us  learn  the  lesson,  son, 

Finished  things  are  first  begun; 
All  our  great  tomorrows  rest 

On  todays  we  did  our  best. 


— Douglas  Malloch. 
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THE  THREE  AMERICAS 


As     America   approaches 
holiday    commingled    emotions    course 
through  the  soul  of  the  nation.  Shall 
the    occasion  be   celebrated  as  a   free 
day   that   provides    opportunities    for 
sports  and  outings?     Will  the  motor- 
ists    drive  with  such     reckless  speed 
that  Independence  Day  will  maintain 
its  record  of    exacting  a  toll  of     ap- 
proximately one  hundred  lives  in  ac- 
cidents on    highways?     Is  it    safe  to 
assume  that   comparatively  few  per- 
sons will  lift  their  hearts  to  Almighty 
God  in  gratitude  for  the  rich  herit- 
ages of  this  land?     Because  the  holi- 
day has  been  set  apart  primarily  for 
the    purpose  of    commemorating    the 
birth  of  the    nation    we  may    rightly 
surmise      that    patriotic      aspirations 
will   receive  at  least  passing  consid- 
eration.    The  minimum  for  us  Amer- 
icans is  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
immortal     Sir     Walter     Scott,     who 
wrote, 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 

so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
This  is     mine  own,    my    native 

land?" 


There  is  a  tendency  to  speak  rather 
loosely  of  our  country.  People  say, 
"America,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love 
thee  still."  The  nation  sings,  "Amer- 
ica, the  Beautiful,"  and  in  an  out- 
burst of  patriotic  fervor  we  cry  out, 
"My  country  right  or  wrong."  When 
we  face  seriously  the  confusion  and 
transition     of  our  day,  a     feeling  of 


(The  Lutheran) 

another  despair  grips  our  hearts.  This  an- 
guish can  be  dispelled  in  part  by  the 
realization  that  there  are  really  three 
Americas;  namely  America  as  a  pow- 
er, as  a  nation  and  as  a  country. 

What  is  a  power?  It  is  a  nation 
speaking  to  other  nations.  Personi- 
fying this  concept,  England  as  a  pow- 
er is  Captain  Anthony  Eden  despatch- 
ing an  official  communique  to  Adolf 
Hitler,  or  Benito  Mussolini  berating 
Haile  Selassie.  When  the  American 
patriot  extols  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy over  fascism,  he  is  not  referring 
to  his  country  as  a  power;  his  state- 
ment is  a  national  appraisement. 
But  when  he  thinks  of  America  in 
competition  with  other  nations  he  has 
in  mind  America  as  a  power. 

With    the    idea    of    power    thinkers 
usually  associate  the  words,  patriot- 
ism,   honor    and    prestige.     How   fre- 
quently we   allude  to  "The  Honor  of 
the  United  States"  or  "The  Prestige 
of   England!"     How  rarely,  if   ever, 
do  orators  point  with  pride  to  "The 
Honor  of  Siam"  or  "The  Prestige  of 
Java!"    What    then  does    the  dicta- 
tor imply  when  he  shouts,  "The  honor 
of  Germany  is  at  stake"?     He  means 
that  the  reputation   of  Germany   for 
war   capacity  is  in  danger.     Nation- 
al honor     entails  the  defense     of  the 
reputation  of  a  nation  as  a  belliger- 
ent   even  if  it  requires  the  death  of 
ten  million  beings. 

Surveying  the  present  internation- 
al situation  with  the  conquest  of  Ethi- 
opia completed  and  Europe  surcharg- 
ed with  the  fears  of  armed  conflict, 
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we  ask  what  causes  can  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  collapse  of  idealistic  en- 
deavors to  assure  peace  on  earth.  Of 
the  many  reasons  that  can  be  given 
this  may  not  be  the  least  insignifi- 
cant: the  accomplishments  of  our  day 
have  increased  greatly  the  interde- 
pendence of  peoples,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  loyalties 
and  sentiments  of  sufficient  potency 
to  enable  the  family  of  nations  to  live 
together  in  a  co-operative  manner. 

The  second  picture  shows  America 
as  a  nation.  This  conception  may 
be  defined  as  a  body  of  inhabitants 
a  country  united  in  a  single  govern- 
ment. The  nation  makes  our  laws, 
its  executive  branch  enforces  them, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  determines 
their  legality.  The  government  or- 
ders our  justice;  and  in  its  endeavors 
to  keep  alive  the  traditional  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  freedom  and  happi- 
ness it  attempts  to  protect  the 
citizens  and  to  extend  to  them  the  op- 
portunities of  education  and  culture. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  "Fa- 
ther of  the  Country"  that  America 
should  avoid  entangling  alliances, 
the  nation  has  always  been  more  or 
less  hesitant  to  embark  upon  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy.  The  notable 
exception  is  the  Monore  Doctrine  in 
which  an  effort  was  made  to  limit 
non-American  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  American  continent.  In 
the  main  our  interests  have  been  de- 
voted not  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  great  world  power  (al- 
though our  enviable  position  as  such 
cannot  be  disregarded)  but  rather  to 
the  development  of  natural  resources 
and  national  unity. 


Even  before  our  national  existence 
the  vast  expanses  of  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory, the  rich  and  fertile  soil  and 
the  delightful  variations  of  climate 
attracted  thousands  of  Europeans  to 
our  shores.  A  century  later  the  rap- 
idly developing  machine  age,  goaded 
on  by  scientific  and  technical  dis- 
coveries, created  empires  of  iron, 
steel,  cement  and  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  them.  Again,  Ameri- 
ca played  host  to  teeming  multitudes 
who  sailed  the  seas  to  find  employ- 
ment in  our  colossal  establishments. 
The  nation  that  Lincoln  described  as 
"of  the  people^  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people"  attempted  to  assimilate 
these  representatives  of  different 
political  creeds,  diverse  tongues  and 
various  religions  America  became 
the  melting  pot  of  many  nationalities. 
Of  this  America  the  poet  sang, 

"God   save   our   native   land, 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 
Through   storm  and   might." 

This  America  has  likewise  its  prob- 
lem. It  is  evident  that  no  great  em- 
pires lie  undiscovered  before  us.  Ap- 
parently that  rugged  individualism, 
a  phrase  minted  in  the  previous  de- 
cade, has  only  limited  appeal  for  the 
1930's.  The  various  alphabetical 
concoctions  that  have  been  defended 
and  decried  are  symptoms  of  an  in- 
evitable drift  to  a  more  collectivis- 
tic  society.  Obviously,  our  present 
problems  are  not  in  the  realm  of  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Our  thought 
must  concern  itself  with  the  allevia- 
tion of  social  burdens.  How  shall  the 
nation  care  for  persons  who,  for  va- 
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rious  reasons,  have  not  been  able  to 
find  employment?  What  shall  be 
done  for  those  whose  retirement  from 
labor  brings  the  wolf  to  the  door? 

Under  a  dictatorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment questions  of  this  type  can  be 
solved     through  rigid     governmental 
regimentation   and     coercive   control. 
This     observation  only     tends  to  ac- 
centuate the  difficulty  in  America,  for 
we  are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.     Born  a 
liberty-loving  people,  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue     to     exercise     indiviual       in- 
itiative, to  think  for  ourselves,  to  ex- 
periment with,  to     criticize  and  im- 
prove our  ways  and  devices  of  living. 
Our  naional  problem  is  this:  how  can 
we  discharge  our  just  social  obliga- 
tions      without       diminishing       se- 
riously our  personal  freedom. 

The  third  America  is  the  country. 
It  is  that  cerain  portion  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  it  we  find  the  great  Mississippi 
River  Valley;  here  are  the  Appala- 
chian and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
a  California  that  revels  in  sunshine 
and  balmy  weather.  This  America 
speaks  through  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Mark  Twain  and  others  who  have  en- 
deavored to  interpert  the  soul  of  our 
people.  The  concept  country  refers 
to  painters  renowned,  inventors  long 
dead  and  craftsmen  unremembered. 
It  points  to  rocks  and  rills,  woods  and 
templed  hills.  With  a  voice  untaint- 
ed this  America  speaks  through  the 
city  churches  and  the  village  greens. 


It  is  the  America  we  love.  Our  lips 
cannot  frame  abusive  words  about 
her.  In  an  inarticulate  manner  she 
whispers  to  us  but  we  cannot  pass 
her  secret  to  others.  Although  she 
calls  from  meadows  and  streams  and 
a  thousand  additional  voices,  we  can- 
not fully  comprehend  what  she  is 
saying.  We  know  only  that  she  is 
America.  We  are  Americans.  This 
is  home.  Doubtless  it  is  this  Amer- 
ica about  which  S.  F.  Smith  writes, 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty 
Of  thee  I  sing." 

In  a  sentimental  mood  love  of  coun- 
try usually  tends  to  blind  the  citizens 
to  her  faults;  in  a  finer  sense,  how- 
ever, solicitude  for  her  continued  wel- 
fare    must     make  the     student  con- 
scious  of  her   shortcomings.     In   our 
country  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  happiness,  but  too  little 
provision  has  been  made  for  adequate 
standards   of   appreciation.     The   ra- 
dio is  bringing  to  our  homes,  humble 
though     they  may     be,  the    greatest 
music    (and     the     most     outstanding 
speakers.     The   motorcar   enables   us 
to  explore    places  where    nature  has 
poured     out    beauty    with    a     lavish 
hand.     Popular  magazines  are  offer- 
ing at  nominal  sums  accounts  cover- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  in  science. 
Truth      beauty     and     goodness     are 
a\ailable   almost  for  the  asking.     It 
is  true  that  this  copious  store  of  cul- 
ture seems  like  a  hodgepodge  heaped 
up  about  us  because  too  few  are  able 
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to  enjoy  it?  Bent  upon  material  ad- 
vancement and  cheap  p-easure  many 
Americans  miss  the  ready  wholesome 
elements  that  make  life  worth  while. 
May  the  time  not  be  far  distant  when 
we  shall  esablish  a  civilization  in 
which  the  noblest  achievements  are 
native;  and  having  founded  it,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  set  up  stand- 
ards that  will  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  abundant  richness  of  life. 

Three  Americas,  three  distinct 
problems — these  represent  the  result 
of  our  reflection  on  Independence 
Day.  Can  we  solve  them?  One  thing 
is  sure:  political  aspirations,  ideal 
though  they  may  be,  economic  theo- 
ries and  philosophical  deductions,  ad- 
vanced in  all  earnestness,  are  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  imootent  to 
restore   our   lost   heritage.     Not   with 


reckless  au^acily  but  rathar  with 
courageous  eonfiaence  we  declare 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  all-sufficiency  for  our  task.  For 
the  intrigue  existing  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations,  He 
would  substitute  mutual  trust.  In 
place  of  permanent  suppression  of 
individuality  in  a  collectivistic  so- 
ciety, Jesus  stands  for  an  individual- 
ism founded  upon  a  changed  heail; 
and  in  this  new  status  there  is  har- 
mony between  social  obligations  and 
personal  freedom.  In  lieu  of  the 
tawdry  pleasures  which  are  drawing 
us  nowhere  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
the  Lord  of  life  would  have  us  real- 
ize that  the  only  abiding  happiness 
originates  in  unselfish  service  to  our 
fellowmen. 


HOW  TO  WIN 


To  reach  a  goal,  we  must  begin 
To  train  ourselves  to  meet 

Each  situation  with  a  smile 
And  scorn  to  take  defeat. 

Every  man  must  guide  his  life 
With  care,  to  reach  his  goal; 

And  do  his  best  with  what  he  has 
With  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

We  must  never  give  up  hope, 

Or  say  it  can't  be  done ; 
But  win  our  victory  point  by  point, 

For  thus  the  game  is  won. 


— John  H.  Sheets. 
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THE  MONUMENT  BUILDER 

(Taken  From  Sunshine  Magazine— Author  Unknown) 

are    both    good    business    men,    both 
capable,  but  you  cannot  get  along  to- 


A  young  man  desired  to  study 
law.  He  went  to  an  elderly  lawyer 
and  asked  him  if  he  might  read  in 
his  office.  The  elderly  man  said: 
'"My  son,  why  do  you  wish  to  study 
law?  Is  it  because  you  think  you  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
the  profession,  or  because  you  think 
it  will  giv.e  you  power  and  position, 
or  because  it  may  give  you  access  to 
the  political  arena?  What  is  the  mo- 
tive that  actuates  you?" 

The  young  man  answered  that  it 
was  because  he  thought  the  law  was 
a  great  profession,  and  one  which 
gave  varied  opportunities. 

The  old  lawyer  said,  "Young  man, 
you  should  know  that  a  lawyer's 
chief  business  is  building  monuments." 
"Building  monuments?"  asked  the 
young  man  in  surprise;  'I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  stonecutter." 

"If  you  will  take  a  walk  with  me," 
replied  the  lawyer,  "I  will  show  you 
some  of  the  monuments  I  have  built. 
Some  of  them  are  not  so  good,  but 
they  stand  as  I  have  built  them." 

As  the  grizzled  old  lawyer  and  the 
puzzled  young  man  walked  down  the 
street,  the  former  pointed  to  two 
elegant  business  buildings,  and  said: 
"There  are  a  couple  of  monuments. 
A  number  of  years  ago  two  men  were 
in  partnership,  but  they  could  not 
agree.  So  one  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  institute  suit  against  the  other. 
I  agreed  to  do  so  only  after  he  would 
allow  me  a  conference  with  both  of 
them  together.  The  conference  was 
arranged.     I  said  to  them,  'You  men 


gether. 'Therefore,  the  common  sense 
thing  to  do  is  to  dissolve  the  partner- 
ship,  and  each   go   into  business  for 
himself.'  There  was  no  lawsuit.  They 
dissolved      partnership      by      mutual 
agreement,  and  each  is  the  head  of 
his  own  great  store,  and  doing  well." 
As  they  walked  along  they  met  a 
well-dressed  couple  of  middle  age,  ac- 
companied by  a  handsome  young  lad. 
Friendly    greetings    were    exchanged, 
and    after   the   trio   had   passed,   the 
lawyer  said:  "There  is  another  of  my 
monuments,     of    which    I     am    very 
proud.     A   few   years   ago   that   man 
and   woman   were    bride    and   groom. 
He  was  a  young  business  man,  doing 
well,   but    success   went   to   his   head. 
He  began  to   dissipate,  neglected  his 
wife  and  his  business,  and  she,  brok- 
en-hearted,   came   to    me   wanting   to 
sue  for  a  divorce. 

"I  said  to  her,  'First  let  me  talk  to 
your  husband/  I  brought  him  into  my 
office,  and  told  him  how  well  he  had 
done  what  a  fine  business  man  he 
was,  what  a  wonderful  wife  he  had, 
and  how  richly  endowed  he  Was  for 
the  great  business  of  living.  I  told 
him  also  that,  because  of  his  folly  and 
weakness  he  was  throwing  it  all 
away  like  the  proverbial  fool.  The 
young  man  had  good  stuff  in  him.  He 
saw  where  he  was  going  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  right- 
about-face. There  was  no  divorce, 
and  today  you  see  him  happy  with  his 
lovely  wife  and  young  son.     That  is 
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one  of  my  monuments  of  which  I  am 
very  proud." 

By  this  time  they  had  come  to  the 
Court  House.  Pointing  to  a  derelict 
sitting  on  the  curb,  one  of  the  shabby 
habitues  so  commonly  seen  around 
court  houses — pointing  hesitantly  to 
him,  the  old  lawyer  said:  "There  my 
son,  is  a  monument  of  which  I  am  far 
from  being  proud.  But,  every  day  as 
I  pass  along  I  have  to  look  upon  it. 
That  poor  fellow  you  see  sitting  there 
was  one  time  a  bookkeeper  in  a  store 
here — and  was  a  good  bookkeeper,  but 
succombed  to  temptation  and,-  indulged 
in  systematic  peculation  from  his  em- 
ployer. Of  course,  in  time  he  was 
found  out,  and  was  brought  to  trial. 
I  was  a  young  lawyer  then  and  I 
did  not  have  the  vision  of  a  monu- 
ment-builder that  I  have  today.  My 
only  thought  was  that  this  fellow  was 
a  thief,  and  should  go  to  prison.  And 
being  the  prosecuting  attorney,  my 
only  duty  wfcs  to  convict  him.  With 
all  the  eloquence  and  fire  and  merci- 
less logic  that  I  possessed,  I  stood  be- 


fore the  jury  and  the  judge  and 
sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Taday 
he  is  a  piece  of  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
riding  nilly- willy  down  the  great  sea 
of  life.  No  friends,  no  ambition,  no 
hope — just  merely  existing. 

"When  I  look  at  that  monument, 
my  son,  I  think  of  what  I  made  of  a 
bright  young  man,  and  what  I  might 
have  made  of  him  had  I  talked  to  him 
and  pled  his  case  so  that  he  might 
have  had  a  chance  to  be  the  man  God 
meant  him  to  be." 

The  old  lawyer  and  the  young  man 
sauntered  along,  their  faces  riveted 
to  the  ground,  and  neither  spoke  for 
a  long  time. 

"Now,  my  son,"  finally  said  the 
elder,  "I  think  you  know  what  I  mean 
by  'building  monuments.'  Every  one 
in  life,  no  matter  what  his  work  or 
vocation,  is  a  monument-builder,  and 
whether  you  practice  law,  or  become 
a  digger  of  ditches  or  a  miner  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — whatever  you  do 
try  to  remember  what  kind  of  monu- 
ments you  are  building." 


STILL  WAITING 

Grandfather  notes  the  world-worn  cogs, 

And  says  we're  going  to  the  dogs ; 
His  granddad  in  his  house  of  logs, 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs ; 
His  dad,  among  the  Flemish  bogs, 

Vowed  things  were  going  to  the  dogs ; 
The  cave  men,  in  their  queer  skin  togs, 

Said  things  were  going  to  the  dogs. 
But  this  is  what  I  wish  to  state: 

The  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait. 


— Selected. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SORROW 


The  New 

We  are  none  so  poor  that  we  have 
no  one  to  lose.  Sooner  or  later  grief 
must  come  to  each  of  us  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  more  we  are  blessed 
with  warm  human  contacts  and  re- 
lationships, the  more  we  have  to  lose. 

When  time  claims  its  own  it  is 
part  of  the  human  cycle  that  is  life 
that  we  must  give  up  in  due  time 
what  has  been  given  to  us. 

Grief  is  the  tribute  we  must  pay 
for  having  loved.  Lucky  are  those 
who  can  weep  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
one;  tears  sweep  away  many  things 
too  bitter  to  endure. 

When  griefs — and  even  joy — are 
too  great  for  us,  it  is  tears  that  sweep 
away  the  intolerable  excess  and  leave 
us  with  as  much  emotion  as  lies  with- 
in the  scope  of  human  endurance. 

There  are  some — especially  men, 
for  women  are  more  fortunate— who 
seem  dazed  by  grief,  as  if  by  a  blow. 
They  may  seem  even  callous,  but 
they  are  not  callous. 

When  grief  is  deep  indeed  that 
paralysis  is  the  first  reactions.  Later 
comes  the  relief  in  tears,  if  not  in 
public,  then  at  least  in  solitude. 

Pride  may  prevent  an  open  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  because  one  fears 
to  cheapen  the  object  of  sorrow;  but 
sorrow  in  never  cheap,  and  there  is 
no  virtue,  but  only  harm,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  it. 

It  may  be  consoling  for  those  who 
have  to  watch  dear  ones  die  to  know 
that  death  is  rarely,  if  ever,  painful. 

Modern  medical  science  testifies 
that  the  last  breath   is   not  painful, 


Outlook. 

not  unpleasant,  not  fearful.  Certain- 
ly it  is  less  terrible  than  many  things 
we  face  in  life. 

The  sting  of  death  is  not  the  fact 
of  death,  but  in  the  thought.  Its 
sting  is  not  for  the  dying,  but  for 
those  who  are  left  behind.  This  we 
know  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  snatched  from  death, 
and  from  doctors  who  have  watched 
by  many  bedsides. 

Dr.  Mjoen  a  Norwegian  physician, 
has  shown  that  dying  patients  who 
were  momentarily  revived  into  con- 
sciousness by  injections  of  camphor 
often  regretted  being  taken  away 
from  what  they  described  as  a  won- 
derful experience. 

A  sailor,  given  such  an  injection, 
suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and,  with  a 
faint  twinkle  in  them,  said,  "You 
shouldn't  have  wakened  me  doctor." 
"Why  not?"  he  asked. 
"I  can't  explain  very  well,"  he  re- 
plied, "but  I  was  experiencing  a  won- 
derful sensation.  It  was  all  shining 
blue  oceans  and  wonderful  music...." 
and  so  with  that  his  head  dropped 
and  the  sailor  was  dead. 

A  Norwegian  ship's  captain  whose 
ship  had  been  torpedoed  during  the 
World  War  had  been  in  ice-cold  water 
for  several  days  before  he  was  res- 
cued more  dead  than  alive. 

He  said:  "I  have  never  had  so  won- 
derful a  time  as  when  after  I  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  being  rescued,  I 
lay  frozen  in  the  water." 

When  death  is  due  to  heart  disease 
the  only  inconvenience,  if  any,  is  a 
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slight  difficulty  in  breathing.  The 
fact  that  a  vital  organ,  the  heart,  is 
involved  is  not  important;  for  vital 
organs  are  not  the  most  painful. 

Especially  is  death  pleasant  in 
those  who  have  grown  old  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  task  who  have  finished 
the  task,  and  fulfilled  a  duty.  With  a 
sense  of  completion  comes  a  healthy 
triedness  of  living.  I  use  the  word 
healthy  advisedly;  life  is  a  cycle  that 
must  come  to  a  close.  In  a  healthy 
life  every  part  of  it  should  give  ulti- 
mate joy,  even  the  close  of  it  when 
one  is  ready. 

A  love  of  life  is  natural.  A  fear  of 
death  is  not  natural;  it  is  life's  worst 
enemy;  a  morbid  fear  that  afflicts 
those  overladen  with  ambitions  and  a 
sense  of  guilt. 


It  is  human  to  weep  and  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  But 
grief  protracted  becomes  a  form  of 
self-pity. 

"What  shall  I  do  now?"  "What  can 
I  make  of  my  life"  "I,  too,  must  die, 
and  I  am  afraid."  One  grieves  then 
not  so  much  for  those  who  die — for 
they  suffer  not  at  all — as  for  oneself. 
We  weep  over  our  deprivation. 

Protracted  grief,  which  time  and 
fresh  human  contacts  cannot  assuage, 
is  morbid  because  it  is  self-pity,  and 
because  it  assumes  that  death  is  of 
necessity  an  evil. 

The  natural  complement  of  grief, 
and  the  richest  memorial  to  the  dead, 
is  to  continue  the  work  that  they 
would  have  done  for  the  living.  That 
is  the  finest  transmutation  of  grief. 


CRITICISM 

Human  relationships  are  in  part  made  up  of  two  things — 
praise  and  criticism.  Praise  includes  affection,  respect  and 
admiration ;  criticism,  fault-finding,  blame  and  very  often  lack 
of  sympathy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  there  are 
more  sympathizers  than  critics  in  the  world,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  latter  are  on  the  increase. 

An  honest  critic  of  institutions,  manners  and  methods  wins 
our  respect,  for  we  know  that  his  motives  are  lofty,  and  that 
he  is  seeking  to  make  life  better  and  brighter  by  righting 
wrongs,  exposing  shams  and  bringing  rogues  to  book.  Let 
him  continue,  and  more  power  to  his  pen  and  voice. 

The  form  of  criticism  which  has  far  too  many  votaries  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  is  back-biting.  One  of  the  most 
deplorable  weaknesses  of  human  nature  is  the  love  of  tittle- 
tattle — cutting  throats  behind  backs.  Does  any  good  come  of 
back-biting?  Noble  are  the  men  and  women  who  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  this  practice.  Theirs  is  the  gospel  of  not 
saying  ill  if  they  cannot  say  good.  They  love  not  the  double 
face. — Selected. 
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SOCIETY'S  HEAVY  LOAD 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


By  actual  test  of  an  expert,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  only  twenty- 
three  of  the  1,792  inmates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia state  penitentiary  had  a  mental 
age  equal  to  a  child  of  fourteen  or 
over.  This  official  report  covered  the 
past  year  of  1935  :and  so  is  down  to 
date. 

This  goes  to  demonstrate  the  tre- 
mendous load  society  must  carry  and 
the  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  it.  With  these  moron-type  citi- 
zens in  or  out  of  prison  they  furnish 
the  more  fortunate  with  a  social  prob- 
lem of  the  first  order. 

Assuming  that  the  alienist's  survey 
is  reliable,  it  puts  the  public  in  the 
position  of  punishing  hundreds  of 
fellowmen  who  are  wholly  irrespon- 
sible. Of  course  most  of  these  in- 
stances are  cases  requiring  confine- 
ment and  restraint  for  the  protection 
of  others. 


Readers  of  newspapers  will  recall 
having  seen  the  picture  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  lad  who  it  was  said  had  been 
sent  to  a  chain  gang.  It  gave  nei- 
ther the  child's  name  nor  the  name 
of  the  state  which  permitted  such 
brutality,  but  it  furnishes  us.  with  a 
concrete  example  of  our  inhuman 
laws__laws  that  kill  the  souls  of  in- 
fants. 

Happily  Virginia  does  not  send 
mere  children  to  mingle  with  hard- 
ened criminals,  but  it  must  find  a 
better  and  more  humanizing  way  of 
disposing  of  the  mental  defectives 
who  show  no  homicidal  tendencies.  A 
large  majority  of  the  more  than  sev- 
enteen hundred  weaklings  ought  not 
be  penned  up  between  four  walls. 
They  need  the  out  of  doors  and  sun- 
shine with  a  man's  chance  of  re- 
demption. 


MY  PRAYER 

Each  day  I  pray  God  to  give  me  strength  anew 

To  do  the  task  I  do  not  wish  to  do, 

To  love  and  own  the  truth  and  scorn  the  he, 

To  yield  obedience,  not  asking  why. 

To  cheer  for  those  who  pass  me  in  the  race, 

To  look  a  cold  world  in  the  face, 

To  bear  my  burdens  gaily,  unafraid, 

To  lend  a  hand  to  those  that  need  my  aid, 

To  measure  what  I  am  by  what  I  give. 

God  give  me  strength  that  I  might  rightly  live. 


— Selected. 
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PERSISTENCE  WINS 


By  Helen 

Persistence  consists  in  just  keep- 
ing on  keeping  on!  And  it  isn't  half  so 
easy  to  do  as  it  sounds.  But  it  is 
tremendously  important.  At  first,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  hope.  Then  it  be- 
comes harder.  But  if  you  stick  to 
the  course^  you'll  suddenly  wake  up 
where  you  wanted  to  be.  There  is 
always  a  chance  coming  somewhere 
along  the  line.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  be  present  and  to  be  ready. 

Opportunity  will  come  knocking. 
You  can't  afford  to  move  out  and  let 
him  see  that  the  blinds  are  drawn  and 
the  house  is  empty  when  he  pulls  the 
knocker. 

There  is  a  woman  in  New  York 
who  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
woman  journalist.  But  once  upon  a 
time  it  took  considerable  stick-to-it- 
iveness  for  her  to  get  a  start. 

Girls  weren't  being  accepted  in  the 
journalistic  world.  What  could  a 
girl  know  about  news,  anyway? 

But  this  girl  wanted  a  newspaper 
job.  So  she  went  to  a  city  paper. 
She  asked  for  one  and  was  told  very 
politely  that  there  were  no  jobs  and 
she  needn't  try  again.  She  didn't 
leave.  She  made  another  request. 
She  said:  "Would  you  mind  if  I 
just  sit  around  and  watch?" 

All  the  reporters  and  desk-men 
looked  at  her  in  amusement. 

"If  you  want  to  stick  around  it's 
all  right,  though,"  they  said. 

All  that  first  day  the  girl  sat.  No- 
body expected  her  back  the  next  day, 


Welshimer 

but  she  came.  Again  she  sat.  The 
third  morning  she  came  walking  in 
again.  Once  more  she  took  a  seat 
for  the  day. 

The  city  desk  decided  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  girl's  visits.  An 
old  woman  had  died.  She  was  very 
queer  an  had  left  a  whole  fortune  to 
a  houseful  of  cats  which  she  had. 
However,  one  black  cat  had  displeas- 
ed her,  and  had  been  cut  off  without 
even  enough  money  to  buy  a  bowl  of 
milk. 

The  story  was  regarded  as  a  joke, 
so  the  girl  was  sent  out  to  do  a  fea- 
ture on  it.  Everyone  thought  that 
she  would  be  so  disgusted  with  the 
assignment  that  she  would  go  home. 

But  she  didn't.  She  came  in  with 
a  story  that  was  clever  and  spark- 
ling. She  just  imagined  how  the  dis- 
inherited cat  felt  and  pretended  that 
she  had  talked  to  him. 

The  paper  used  her  story.  And 
she  got  a  job.  She  had  kept  on  when 
her  presence  hadn't  been  wanted. 
And  she  had  been  able  to  deliver  the 
goods  when  the  time  came. 

So^  whatever  you  want  to  do,  first 
get  ready  to  do  it.  Then  just  keep 
trying  until  you  get  a  chance  to  do 
it.  And  don't  worry  about  it.  Peo- 
ple whose  faces  are  drawn  into  sor- 
rowful knots  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  far.  The  world  loves 
laughter. 

No  matter  what  you  want,  just 
stick  around.     You'll  get  it! 
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CRUSTACEA 

By  William  Elliott 


The  crustaceans  vary  in  size  from 
microsocopic  minuteness  to  two  feet 
or  more  in  length.  Crustaceans  live 
on  land  and  sea,  in  both  fresh  and 
salt  water.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  nature  of  their  crust  or 
covering. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  ten  thou- 
sand species,  which  include  crabs, 
lobsters  shrimps,  beach-fleas,  barna- 
cles, etc.  They  are  scavengers  and 
great  fighters.  As  a  rule  they  feed 
on  dead  organic  matter,  some  having 
a  vegetarian  diet.  They  have  a  sing- 
ular power  of  throwing  off  their  skins 
and  growing  new  ones. 

In  consuming  decaying  organic 
matter,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
they  perform  a  great  service  in  puri- 
fying the  waters  of  the  pool,  the 
shore,  and  even  the  sea.  They  also 
serve  to  a  great  extent  as  food  for 
other  animals.  The  small  forms 
exist  in  such  myriads,  and  increase 


walking  and  those  of  the  abdomen  are 
used  for  swimming,  guarding  the 
eggs?  etc. 

The  stomach  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  front  one  contains  three 
big  teeth  which  grind  the  food.  When 
sufficiently  fine,  the  food  passes 
through  a  strainer  of  stiff  bristles 
into  the  smaller  portion  digested,  and 
from  there  enters  a  long,  straight  in- 
testine which  reaches  the  length  of 
the  body  and  opens  to  the  outside  on 
the  under  side  of  the  last  segment. 

The  heart  consists  of  an  elongated 
tube,  or  a  short  sac,  and  from  this 
sac  the  blood,  which  is  colorless,  is 
sent  by  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  then  collects  in  cavities, 
from  which  it  goes  to  the  gills,  and 
thence  back  to  the  heart. 

The  eggs,  after  being  discharged, 
are  attached  to  the  abdominal  legs 
of  the  mother  by  a  kind  of  a  cement, 
or  are  carried  in  pouches  attached  to 
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so  rapidly    that,  although   extremely      the  throat.     In  these   positions   they 
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small,  they  furnish  (an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  food.  Even  some  whales 
subsist  upon  these  minute   animals. 

The  body  of  a  crustacean  is  divided 
into  segments,  which  are  sometimes 
fused  into  one  piece.  There  is  a 
head  part,  a  middle  part  or  throat, 
and  a  posterior  part  or  abdomen. 
Appendages  are  fastened  to  each  part. 
The  appendages  to  the  head  are  con- 
nected with  the  senses,  and  others 
are  used  for  eating.  Those  of  the 
throat  or  middle  part   are  used  for 


mature  and  hatch.  The  growth  of 
the  animal  is  affected  by  moulting. 
The  crust-like  covering  has  flexible 
joints  to  give  freedom  of  motion.  As 
the  time  of  moulting  approaches,  the 
old  covering  becomes  loosened,  and  a 
delicate  new  one  is  formed  beneath 
it.  The  old  covering  splits  open  and 
the  soft  animal  withdraws,  leaving 
the  covering  complete.  In  this  state 
it  is  defenseless,  and  lives  quietly  in 
some  secluded  place  for  about  a  week 
while  its  shell  is  hardening. 
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Since  recent  rains  have  freshened 
up  our  gardens  a  little  we  have  had 
quite  a  good  supply  of  string  beans, 
squash,  cucumbers  and  a  few  toma- 
toes for  the  cottage  tables.  Due  to 
extreme  dry  weather  the  gardens  are 
very  late  in  producing  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  much  shorter  than  usual. 


of  an  ocean  voyage  Ansel  was  quite 
reluctant  to  leave  the  good  old  U.  S. 
A.,  especially  his  friends  among  the 
boys  and  officers  of  the  Training 
School.  Upon  leaving  here  he  re- 
quested that  copies  of  The  Uplift  be 
sent  him,  and  faithfully  promised  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  folks  at  the 
School. 


The  ten  boys  who  were  taken  to 
the  Eye,  Ear  Nose  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital, Charlotte,  last  week,  where 
they  had  their  tonsils  removed,  re- 
turned to  the  School.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions they  have  recuperated  very 
nicely.  Two  of  them  had  to  return  to 
the  hospital  this  week  for  observa- 
tion, one  coming  back  to  the  School 
the  same  day,  and  the  other  remain- 
ing for  future  treatment. 


Ansel  Byrd,  thirteen  years  old,  of 
Cottage  No.  14,  left  the  School  last 
Saturday  night  to  take  a  trip  which 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  one 
so  young,  in  fact  many  older  persons 
would  envy  the  lad  this  journey. 

He  left  here  via  Southern  Railway 
for  New  York  City,  where  his  mother 
was  to  meet  him  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station.  After  taking  in  the  sights 
of  the  big  city  for  a  few  days  he  will 
accompany  his  mother  and  step- 
father to  Greece,  whei-e  they  expect 
to  make  their  home. 

Despite    the    pleasant    anticipation 


The  Training  School  baseball  team 
defeated  the  Brown  Mill  Juniors  last 
Saturday  afternoon  by  the  score  of 
5  to  3. 

The  local  lads  looked  better  on  de- 
fensive play  than  at  any  time  this 
season,  playing  errorless  ball  behind 
the  pitching  of  Ed  Williams  as  he 
hurled  his  first  full  game.  Green 
did  the  pitching  for  the  visitors  and 
turned  in  a  nice  performance,  but  a 
couple  of  errors  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  three  of  the  runs  mark- 
ed against  him.  Each  team  secured 
seven  hits. 

The  Brown  Mill  lads  took  the  lead 
in  the  first  inning  when  Beaman 
walked,  stole  second^  advanced  to 
third  on  a  passed  ball,  and  scored  on 
Pennel's  long  fly  to  left  field. 

This  lead  was  overcome  by  the 
School  boys  in  the  fourth  frame  on  a 
single  by  Eddie  Lockamy.  half-pint 
size  custodian  of  the  left  garden, 
and  a  home  run  smash  over  the  right 
field  embankment  by  Boyd  Baker, 
local  catcher. 

Three    more    counters    were    added 
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by  the  local  youngsters  in  the  next 
inning  on  two  errors,  a  base  on  balls, 
and  singles  by  Chambers  and  Baker. 

The  visitors  scored  once  in  the 
sixth  on  singles  by  Beaman  and 
Green  and  an  infield  out.  Their 
third  counter  came  in  the  ninth  as  a 
result  of  successive  three-ply  smashes 
by  Adams  and  Helms. 

Beaman  with  two  singles,  was  the 
only  Brown  Mill  hitter  to  secure 
more  than  one  safety,  while  Baker's 
home  run  and  single  and  Worthing- 
ton's  pair  of  singles  led  the  local 
batting  attack. 

The  School  infield  turned  in  a  num- 
ber of  nice  plays,  giving  Williams 
excellent  support.  Wilkes  and  Worth- 
Ington,  at  second  and  third  respec- 
tively, accepted  seven  chances  each 
without  a  bobble.     The  score: 


Brown 
J.  T.  S. 


R  H  E 
100001001—3    7    2 

0  0 023 00  Ox— 5    7    0 


Three-base  hits:  Adams,  Helms. 
Home  run:  Baker.  Stolen  bases: 
Beaman,  Worthington.  Struck  out: 
by  Green  7;  by  Williams  4.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Green  4;  off  Williams  4. 
Umpires — C.  Lefler  and  J.  Lefler. 


Last  Sunday  afternoon's  service, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, boys'  work  secretary  of  the 
Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  one  of  the 
best  held  at  the  School  this  year. 

Following  the  Scripture  recitation 
and  prayer,  led  by  Albert  Silas,  of 
Cottage  No.  1,  Mr.  Sheldon  turned 
the  meeting     over    to     Rev.     Monroe 


Parker,  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  an 
evangelist  who  has  been  holding  re- 
vival meetings  at  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Church,  Charlotte,  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  He  was  accom- 
pained  by  his  musical  director,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Chandler,  who  led  the  boys  in 
singing  several  hymns.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  Rev.  Hubert 
Gorman,  of  Bob  Jones  College,  Cleve- 
land Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Blanton, 
of  Charlotte. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker  read  several  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Moses  and  other  familiar  Bible 
characters,  commenting  briefly  on 
each  one. 

He  first  told  how  Moses,  as  a  baby, 
was  hidden  in  the  bulrushes  by  his 
mother,  because  of  a  decree  issued  by 
Pharaoh,  king  of  the  Egyptians,  stat- 
ing that  all  male  babies  of  the  He- 
brew people  must  be  put  to  death. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  found  Moses, 
took  him  home  with  her,  and  not 
knowing  of  the  relationship,  engaged 
Moses'  mother  as  nurse  for  her  own 
child. 

The  speaker  then  told  how  Moses 
grew  up  in  the  courts  of  the  king 
where  he  received  all  the  advantages, 
educationally  and  otherwise,  of  which 
other   Hebrew   people   were  denied. 

He  pointed  out  that  Moses  was  a 
very  meek  person  and  was  not  a  good 
speaker,  also  that  when  he  grew  up 
he  fled  from  Egypt  because  he  had 
killed  a  man. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  then  stated  that 
Moses  obtained  work  as  a  shepherd, 
and  while  attending  to  his  flock  he 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  sight 
of  a  burning  bush,  noting  that  the 
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bush  was  not  consumed  by  the 
flames.  While  watching  this  miracle 
Moses  heard  the  voice  of  God,  say- 
ing: "Take  off  thy  shoes  for  thou 
standest  on  holy  ground."  A  little 
later  God  told  Moses  that  it  was  His 
wish  that  he  should  lead  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  bondage. 

At  first  said  the  speaker,  Moses 
hesitated,  saying  that  he  did  not 
have  the  power.  Then  God,  through 
him,  performed  the  miracles  of 
changing  the  rod  into  a  snake  and 
back  into  a  rod  again;  changing  the 
flesh  of  his  hand  into  that  of  a  leper 
and  then  healing  it;  changing  water 
into  blood,  and  other  miracles. 

In  performing  these  miracles  God 
wanted  to  show  Moses  that  he  did 
not  need  power  to  do  these  things. 
God  had  the  power  and  all  Moses  had 
to  do  was  to  comply  with  His  com- 
mands. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  then  told  how 
Moses  went  down  into  Egypt  as  God 
commanded.  Here  he  performed 
miracles,  overcame  the  bitter  ob- 
stinacy of  the  wicked  Pharaoh,  and 
caused  him  to  set  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple free. 

The  main  thought  concerning  these 
events  which  the  speaker  sought  to 
impress  upon  the  boy's  minds  was 
that  Moses  gave  what  he  had  to  God, 
who  worked  great  miracles  through 
him  thus  bringing  about  the  desired 
result — freeing  the   Hebrew  slaves. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the 
story  of  David,  the  shepherd  boy, 
saying  that  while  David  didn't  have 
much  in  his  hand,  only  a  small  sling 
and  a  rock,  but  because  he  gave  what 


he  had  to  God's  service,  he  was  able 
to  kill  the  great  giant  who  had  beem 
terrorizing  all  the  armies  of  the 
Israelites. 

He  then  told  of  another  occasion, 
during  Jesus 's  life  on  earth,  when  a 
little  boy  was  called  upon  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  performance 
of  a  great  miracle — the  feeding  of 
more  than  five  thousand  people.  This 
lad  had  but  very  little^  just  five  small 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  but  he 
gave  what  he  had  to  Jesus,  and  the 
feeding  of  thousands  of  hungry  peo- 
ple followed. 

The  speaker  then  told  the  story  of 
the  rich  man  who  gave  much  gold  to 
the  church,  and  the  widow  whose  do- 
nation was  two  pennies.  Jesus  said 
the  widow's  gift  was  greatest  because 
she  gave  all  she  had  to  God.  She  gave 
love,  while  the  rich  man  put  in  the 
gold  because  he  wanted  to  be  seen  and 
perhaps  gain  a  reputation  of  giving 
great  sums   to  charity. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  then  said  that  he 
had  a  message  for  the  boys  which 
he  wanted  them  to  remember  even  if 
they  forgot  everything  else  he  had 
said  to  them,  which  was:  "Little  is 
big,  if  God  is  in  it." 

He  urged  the  boys  to  give  what 
they  have  to  Jesus.  If  boys  can 
sing,  and  our  lads  certainly  showed 
they  could,  said  the  speaker^  they 
should  be  glad  to  praise  God  in  song, 
and  if  they  are  good  talkers,  they 
should  ever  be  willing  to  speak  for 
Him. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  said 
if  we  put  ourselves  in  God's  hands, 
we     become      important     persons    in 
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carrying  on  His  work.  It  is  not  our 
ability  that  enables  us  to  do  big 
things,  but  we  accomplish  them 
through  God  who  directs  our  lives, 
even  as  he  directed  Moses  when  he 
led  the  children  of  Israel  to  free- 
dom. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr. 
Chandler  who  possesses  a  very  fine 
voice,  rendered  a  solo.  "Give  me  Thy 


Heart,"  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 
We  were  very  glad  to  have  this 
group  of  Christian  workers  with  us 
and  wish  to  thank  them  for  the  im- 
pressive and  helpful  service  conduct- 
ed here  last  Sunday,  assuring  them 
at  the  same  time,  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come should  they  be  able  to  visit  the 
School   in  the   future. 


Fear  not  that  thy  life  shall  come  to  an  end,  but  rather  fear 
that  it  shall  never  have  a  beginning.— Cardinal  Newman. 


COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  June  28,  1936 

(Note-  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he' has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(2)  Rupert  Allen  3 
(4)  Arthur  Boyette  4 
(4)  James  Causey  4 
(2)   Fred  Crouse  3 
(4)  William  Dillon  4 
(2)   Alden  Jones  3 
(2)   Craig  Mundy  3 
(2)   Rav  Norman  3 
Sidi  Threatt  2 
(4)  James  Wilhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(4)  William  Goodson  4 

John  Kellam  2 

Charles  Pepper 

William  Pitts 

Latha  Warren  2 
(2)  Eugene  Whitt  3 

James  West 

Preston  Yarborough  2 


COTTAGE  No.  2 
John  Capps  2 
Samuel  Ennis 
James  Jordan 

(3)  Lemuel   Murphy  3 
(2)   Fred  Seibert  3 

(4)  Boyd  Strickland  4 
(4)  Robert  Worthington  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Charles  Furchess 
(2)   Marcellus   Gurganus  3 
(4)   Julian  Gregory  4 
(4)   Max  Hedrick  4 
(2)   Ralph  McCracken  3 

Kenneth  Raby 
(2)  Hoyette  Rogers  2 

COTTAGE  No.  4 

(2)   Shelton  Anderson  3 

Vernon  Bass  3 
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Wayne  Fowler  3 
(4)   Glenn  Hay  more  4 

(2)  William  Hill  2 
Ralph    Johnson  3 
Thomas  Little  3 
Wade  Melton  3 
Richard   Mills  2 
Robert  Mims  2 
Joseph   McPherson 

(3)  Frank  Raby  3 

(4)  Clyde  Reece  4 

(2)  Richard   Sprinkle  2 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Bert   Ferguson  2 
(4)    Henry  James  4 

(3)  Paul  Johnson  3 

(2)  David  Odham  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Fletcher    Castlebury  2 

(4)  Noah  Ennis  4 
Marvin  King  3 
Ray   Laramore  2 
Clarence  Mayton 
John  Robbins 
Joseph  Sanford 

(3)  George  Wilhite  3 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)  William  Beach  2 
James  Corn  2 

(3)  Archie    Castlebury  3 
James  Finley 

(4)  Emerson  Frazier  4 
(2)  Houston  Howard  2 
(4)    Caleb   Hill  4 

(2)  Elmer  Maples  3 
(4)  Lewis  Parker  4 
(2)   Floyd  Watkins  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(4)   George    Chambers  4 
(4)   Letcher   Castlebury  4 

(2)  Howard    Griffin  2 
Morris  Hicks  2 

(3)  Haynes  Hewitt  3 

(4)  Wilfred  Land  4 
William  Jerrell 

(2)   Harvey    Ledford  2 

(2)  Fred   May  2 
Norman    Pike 

(3)  Charles   Webb  3 


COTTAGE  No.  9 
(4)   Eugene    Alexander  4 

Wilson   Bowman 
(2)   Alvis   Browning  2 
(4)   Charles   Crotts  4 

Craig    Chappell 

Reuben   Duggins 
(4)   Randolph   Davis  4 
(2)   Charles    Freeman  2 
(2)   Woodfin    Fowler  2 
(4)   C.  D.  Grooms  4 

Theodore  Hodgson 
(2)   Lurren  Kinney  2 
(2)   Thomas   McCarter  2 

Esmond  Reams  2 
(2)   Homer   Smith  3 
(4)    Cleveland    Suggs  4 

Luther  Wilson 

Samuel   J.   Watkins  3 

COTTAGE  No  10 
Clyde   Adams 
James  Bell 
Jack  Carver 
Floyd  Combs 
Lake   Cooper 
Robert  Ellis 
Felix   Little  John 
Walter  Merritt 
James   Penland 
Jack  Springer 
James   L.   Singleton 
William   R.   Williams 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(4)  Everett  Bell  4 
Earl  Duncan  2 
Dewey    Freeman  3 

(2)   David  Hodge  2 
James  Hicks 
William  Martin  3 

(4)   James    Montford  4 
Grady   Shields 

(4)  Adolph   Watson  4 

(2)   Cecil   Webb  3 

COTTAGE   No.   12 
(4)   Earl  Atwood  4 

Joseph   Cox  2 

Fred    Carter 

Ben  Cooper 
(4)   Frank    Dickens  4 


(3)  Vance    Dameron  3 
Marvin   Edwards 
James   Elders 

(4)  Richard   Honeycutt  4 

(3)  Basil  Johnson  3 
Lester  Jordan 
S.  E.  Jones 

(4)  Warren    Latham  4 
Frank  Lewis  2 

(2)  June    Mailone  3 
(4)   Glenn  O'Quinn  4 

(3)  Andrew  Powell  3 
William  Powell 

(2)   James   Reavis  2 
Leonard  Watson 

COTTAGE   No.   13 
(2)   Charles    Banks  2 
Roy   Ballard 
Joseph  Brown 

(4)  Wiley   Green  4 

(2)  Herman  Harris  2 
Arlon  Jones  2 

(3)  Warren  Medlin  3 
Claudius    Pickett 

(4)  Hilliard  Ruff  4 

COTTAGE  No.   14 
(2)   Nelson    Daubenmeyer  3 
(2)   Lee  Dowless  3 
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Spurgeon  Dowless  2 

(4) 

Stacy  Long  4 

(2) 

Robert  McKee  2 

(4) 

J.  C.  Mobley  4 

Troy   Powell  3 

(2) 

Wilburn   Suite  3 

Desmond   Truitt  3 

(2) 

Glenn   Williams  2 

COTTAGE  No,  15 

(2) 

Marvin  Ashe  3 

(3) 

Robert   Alexander  3 

Henry  Abernathy  3 

(2) 

John    Caddell  3 

(4) 

George  Gibson  4 

Montford   Glassgow 

(4) 

George   Hill  4 

Glenn  Jenkins 

(3) 

Clarence   King  3 

James    McCracken  2 

(4) 

Marvin   Malcom  4 

Hansel  Pate 

(2) 

Harley  Pennell  3 

Richard   Tysinger  3 

(3) 

Robert  Teeter  3 

(4) 

Winfred   Whitlock  4 

(2) 

Frank   Wakefield  3 

(3) 

Richard  Wilder  3 

I                         (2) 

Paul   York  2 
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"If,  as  a  nation,  we  are  to  overtake  the  potentialities  of  se- 
curity and  abundant  life  for  millions,  we  must  learn  to  think 
and  act  in  terms  of  the  common  welfare  of  all.  In  these 
days  of  blatant  nationalisms  and  imperialisms  clashing  once 
more,  few  even  of  the  blindest  require  the  truth  of  that  alter- 
native, 'Learn  to  say  WE  or  perish.'  It  is  just  as  painfully 
true  within  political  borders,  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
a  people.  In  every  direction  we  see  the  human  devastation 
coming  from  an  economic  way  of  life  which  could  not,  or 
would  not.  say  'we'  in  any  clarity  and  volume  convincing 
enough  to  save  itself." — Luccock. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


You  can't  fell  trees  without  some  chips, 
You  can't  achieve  without  some  slips, 
Unless  you  try,  you'll  wonder  why 
Good  Fortune  seems  to  pass  you  by. 
Success  is  not  for  those  who  quail ; 
She  gives  her  best  to  those  who  fail, 
And  then,  with  courage  twice  as  great, 
Take  issue  once  again  with  fate. 
'Tis  better  far  to  risk  a  fall 
Than  not  to  make  attempt  at  all. 

—(Selected) 
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EDUCATIONAL   ECHOES. 

In  1883  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  who  served  in  the  executive  office  of 
North  Carolina  for  six  years,  said  to  the  legislature: 

I  have  visited  the  schools  in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  from  the 
people.  If  North  Carolina  does  not  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  of 
education  in  the  next  census  report  than  she  does  in  the  last,  it  shall  be  no 
fault  of  mine.  But  after  all,  the  chief  responsibility  is  with  the  General 
Assembly. 

Then  came  Aycock  and  the  educational  revival  for  which  these  leaders  had 
helped  to  prepare  the  way.  When  he  was  inaugurated  in  January.  1901,  he 
said: 

On  a  hundred  platforms,  to  half  the  voters  of  the  state,  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, I  pledged  the  state,  its  strength,  its  heart,  its  wealth,  to  universal  edu- 
cation. I  promised  the  illiterate  poor  man,  bound  to  a  life  of  toil  and  struggle 
and  poverty,  that  life  should  be  brighter  for  his  boy  and  girl  than  it  had  been 
for  him  and  the  partner  of  his  sorrows  and  joys.  I  pledged  the  wealth  of  the 
state  to  the  education  of  his  children.  Men  of  wealth,  representatives  of  great 
corporations,  applauded  eagerly  my  declaration.  I  then  realized  that  the 
strong  desire  which  dominated  me  for  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  people  moved 
not  only  my  heart,  but  likewise  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  those  upon  whom 
fortune  had  smiled.-We  are  prospering  as  never  before — our  wealth  increases, 
our  industries  multiply,  our  commerce  extends,  and  among  the  owners  of  this 
wealth,  this  multiplying  industry,  this  extending  commerce,  I  have  found  no 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  make  the  state  stronger  and  better  by  liberal  aid  to 
the  cause  of  education.  Gentlemen  of  the  legislature,  you  will  not  have  aught 
to  fear  when  you  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 
For  my  part  I  declare  to  you  thjat  it  shall  be  my  constant  aim  and  effort,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  I  shall  endeaver  to  serve  the  people  of  this  state,  to 
University  to  the  common  schools,  and  have  addressed  teachers,  pupils,  and 
redeem  this  most  solemn  of  all  pledges. — N.  C.  News-Letter. 


LET'S  PLAY! 

Shelter,  food  and  clothing  furnish  the  skeleton  outlines  of  a  home. 
It  takes  good  wholesome  fun,  within  the  home,  with  members  of  the 
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family,  and  the  small  groups  which  naturally  gather  there,  to 
make  the  skeleton  outlines  become  so  clothed  with  living  warmth  of 
love  and  joyous  comradeship  as  to  transform  it  into  a  joyous  re- 
treat rather  than  a  compulsory  street  address.  Such  joyous  ex- 
periences are  valuable  possessions.  They  furnish  immunity 
against  both  physical  and  mental  diseases.  Lucky  indeed,  are  the 
children  who  grow  up  in  such  a  home,  for  their  future  will  seldom 
be  blighted  by  needs  which  require  corrective  institutional  care. 

Adults,  also  need  such  experiences  to  bring  surcease  from  the 
severe  tension  of  modern  work-day  activities.  A  hobby  is  the  best 
steed  to  ride  when  defeat  of  hopes  and  well-laid  plans  occurs,  for 
such  a  steed  carries  you  from  the  scene  of  disaster  and  yet  never 
fails  to  land  you  safely  back,  greatly  refreshed,  in  time  to  begin  the 
renewed  attack  which  will  produce  a  new  way  out  or  a  safe  detour 
around  your  apparent  disaster. 

Successful  home  planning  will  therefore  give  leisure,  recreation 
or  free  time  for  the  individual  as  respectable  and  valued  a  place  in 
the  daily  program  as  is  given  to  work.  Hence  each  individual  in 
the  home  will  have  his  share  of  play  opportunity  as  well  as  his 
home  work  responsibility.  We  should  no  more  sit  around  and  let 
other  people  play  for  us  than  to  permit  others  to  do  our  share  of 
work.  Recreation  and  work  are  supplements.  Recreation  brings 
mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  restoration,  just  as  sleep  and  rest 
bring  physical  restoration,  thereby  creating  better  capacity  for 
work  as  well  as  more  joyous  living. — Contributed. 


A  CENTURY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  means  a  biography 
of  her  educational  leaders  from  the  date  of  early  settlers  around 
Albermarle  Sound  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  in  1837  a  res- 
olution was  passed  by  the  legislature  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  com- 
mon school  system.  Prior  to  that  only  the  chosen,  or  most  fortu- 
nate few,  had  a  scintilla  of  a  chance  to  go  to  school. 

The  term  common-school  meant  exactly  what  the  name  implied. 
— giving  equal  advantages,  meager  as  they  were,  to  all  including 
orphans,  poor  children,  illegitimates  and  "bound-out"  unfortunates 
to  be  educated  according  to  their  adaptability. 

All  vocational  training  for  the  youth  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  was  given  in  the  homes.  Therefore,  the  machine-age  has 
not  only  contributed  to  the  army  of  unemployed,  but  has  robbed 
the  home  firesides  of  the  finest  contact  that  inspired  the  art  of 
knitting,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  home  cooking  and  other  activities 
that  contributed  to  the  development  of  latent  talents. 
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Ours  is  a  rich  tradition,  but  not  one  would  wish  to  take  a  step 
backwards  to  the  days  of  candle  lights,  or  oil  lamps,  or  the  necessi- 
ty of  wearing  home  made  clothes  and  preparing  meals  in  the  old 
bake-ovens  heated  by  wood. 

However,  the  men  and  women  of  pioneer  days  met  conditions 
bravely,  and  carved  a  nation  that  has  enshrined  memories  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  descendants  that  can  never  be  erased  by 
fortune  or  misfortunes. 

In  the  face  of  deprivation  and  difficulties  there  continued  an  un- 
der current  of  strong  interest  on  the  subject  of  better  advantages 
for  the  children  in  the  villages  and  sparsely  settled  communities. 
It  truly  seemed  fate  decreed  that  North  Carolina  should  have 
schools  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country.  For  when  difficulties  ap- 
peared some  one  came  forth,  having  a  vision,  and  endowed  with 
superb  leadership,  and  challenged  the  cause. 

In  the  galaxy  of  great  men  who  sponsored  the  cause,  and  in- 
spired others  with  faith  and  courage,  are  the  names  of  Zebulon 
Vance,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  C.  B.  Aycock,  C.  D.  Mclver,  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, S.  M.  Finger,  T.  F.  Toom,  Charles  L.  Coon  and  countless 
others  who  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. In  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity  a  senti- 
ment for  better  schools,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state,  has 
been  moulded. 

Beginning  with  this  year  and  going  over  into  the  next  a  centen- 
ial  celebration  of  public  education  in  every  district  of  every  coun- 
ty will  be  depicted  in  some  way,  conveying  to  the  people  just  how 
much  progress  has  been  made,  and  incidentally  show  that  the  child 
of  this  era  is  reaping  the  fruitage  of  the  numerous  pioneer  educa- 
tors of  the  past  century. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  TEACHERS 

The  schools  and  teachers  are  much  discussed  from  every  angle  and 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  serve  as  a  topic  for  the  most  elite, 
also  for  the  citizenry  who  have  had  but  limited  educational  advan- 
tages. Many  times  while  the  discussion  of  schools  pro  and  con  is 
going  on,  we  sit  mute  and  simply  absorb  all  that  is  said,  and  ask 
why  is  it  the  school  question  furnishes  such  delightful  pastime  for 
so  many  ?     Such  is  the  case. 

The  difficulties  of  school  teachers  continue  to  increase.  A  town 
in  North  Carolina  pledges  its  teachers  to  "take  a  vital  interest  in 
all  phases  of  Sunday  school  work,  donating  my  time,  service  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  not  to  go  out  with  young 
men  except  when  necessary  to  stimulate  Sunday  school  work,  and 
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not  fall  in  love,  become  engaged  or  secretly  married."  In  Missis- 
sippi, a  teacher's  contract  bears  this  appendix:  "It  is  further 
agreed  and  understood  by  parties  thereto  that  no  teacher  will  play 
society  or  unnecessarily  frolic  on  school  nights."  While  in  Ala- 
bama school  teachers  must  promise  not  to  have  company  or  go  auto 
riding  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday  nights." 

The  article  quoted  reminds  the  writer  of  the  days  when  the  school 
teachers  of  this  burg  and  other  towns  were  asked  not  to  dance.  In 
fact  they  were  not  expected  to  dance.  However,  if  they  indulged 
they  knew  it  was  contrary  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  school 
executives.  We  are  living  in  a  new  era,  and  what  was  wrong  once 
is  now  accepted.  If  you  raise  an  objection,  even  to  card  playing  on 
the  Sabbath  one  is  branded  "not  broad  visioned."  In  short  one  has 
to  do  what  the  others  do,  or  you  are  not  termed  a  good  sport.  There 
is  a  lack  of  individuality,  the  lack  of  leadership,  therefore,  we  are 
followers.  , 

^  We  like  to  hark  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  one  dared  to  say 
"no,"  and  commanded  respect  for  exercising  the  courage  of  one's 
convictions. 


LONG  LIVE  THE  POPE 

;  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Pope  Pius  senses  the  danger  of 
"evil  customs  that  are  increasing  frightfully,"  and  so  often  ac- 
cepted in  the  so-called  best  society  because  of  having  the  thrill 
of  "experience." 

The  occasion  of  this  admonition  was  when  seventeen  cardinals, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  assembled  to  offer  congratula- 
tions on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  Pope. 

He  warned  his  co-workers  to  guard  against  evil  customs  in  the 
form  of  art,  amusement  and  modernity.  The  last  named,  modern- 
ity, furnishes  a  wide  and  elastic  scope  for  life,  and  can  be  easily 
transformed  according  to  the  desire  or  taste  under  the  guise  of 
being  broad-minded.  The  Pope  also  emphasized  the  diffusion  and 
perfection  of  religious  teachings,  the  elimination  of  all  thoughts 
that  would  add  dangerous  germs  which  attack  sobriety  of  people, 
the  obeying  of  divine  and  human  laws  and  keeping  above  reproach 
the  sancity  and  fecundity  of  the  homes  which  are  the  only  hope  of 
a  cleaner  morale. 

Doubtless  the  Pope  sees  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall.  He  knows 
the  morale  of  the  people  is  gradually  waning,  hardly  perceptible, 
but  finally  there  will  be  wailing  when  all  too  late. 

The  popular  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  if  admission  is  given  to  certain  society  cliques.  The  youth 
of  the  day  unless  they  follow  in  the  line  charted  by  the  modern  set, 
are  fearful  of  being  termed  "prissy,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Too 
bad,  but  nevertheless  the  truth. 


BEGINNING  THE  TRAIL. 

The  Shenandoah  National  Park,  in  Virginia,  was  dedicated  on 
the  3rd  of  this  month,  with  appropriate  exercises,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  participated.  This  is  the  opening  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  in  all  of  their  grandeur  and  scenic  glory.  It  is  a 
skyline  driveway  which  will  eventually  take  in  the  beauty  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  in  all  of  their  grandeur.  This  Sky- 
line Drive  opened  at  Swift  Run  Gap,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
Southern  passes  because  it  was  the  end  of  the  Spotswood's  jour- 
ney with  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe."  Swift  Run 
Gap,  more  than  a  century  after  Spotswood's  day,  echoed  to  the 
shuffling  feet  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  troops  in  the  opening  ma- 
neuvers of  their  great  Valley  campaign  of  1862. 

This  Shenandoah  National  Park  is  a  link  in  that  "long  brown 
path,"  known  as  the  Appalachian  Trail,  extends  from  Mount 
Katahdin,  in  Maine,  to  Georgia.  This  famous  trail  runs  through 
the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  an 
important  segment  being  the  portion  that  is  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 

The  portion  of  the  trail  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  runs  through  virgin  wilderness.  Between  the  eastern 
park  boundary, and  Newfound  Gap,  in  the  center  of  the  park,  the 
trail  is  now  being  constructed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
will  be  a  class  A  trail,  with  a  grade  not  greater  than  15  per  cent. 
East  from  the  highway  (at  Newfound  Gap,  the  trail  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Copper  Gap,  between  Eagle  Rocks  and  Mt.  Sequoyan, 
and,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  park,  to  a  point  west  of  White 
Rock. 

This  trail,  at  or  near  the  crest  of  the  Great  Smokies,  offers  many 
extraordinary  scenic  vistas  and  affords  the  hiker  and  nature  lover 
a  wilderness,  noted  for  its  great  variety  of  trees,  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Due  to  the  difficulties  of  trail  construction,  this  link 
probably  will  not  be  completed  until  the  end  of  1936. — J.  A.  R. 


WON'T  YOU  DO  THIS? 

We  have  received  many  letters  praising  THE  UPLIFT  on  its  high 
character  of  reading  matter,  it's  neat  appearance,  and  the  interest 
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it  gives  it's  readers.  All  of  this  we  appreciate  more  keenly  than 
we  can  express  in  words.  It  gives  us  a  new  impetus  to  know 
that  our  efforts  and  labors  are  appreciated.  We  shall  strive  for 
greater  results. 

We  want  to  make  one  request  of  our  subscribers.  This  publica- 
tion employs  no  canvasser.  It's  subscribers  come  in  on  their  own 
volition.  Now,  if  each  one  of  our  present  subscribers  will  use  just 
a  little  exertion,  and  send  us  in  just  ONE  new  subscriber,  it  will 
give  us  a  list  double  our  present  number  and  widen  and  broaden  our 
usefulness.  Won't  you  do  this  for  the  good  of  The  Jackson  Train- 
ing School? 

SCIENCE  WORKING  WONDERS 

We  are  living  in  a  new  age  of  progress,  improvement  and  won- 
ders along  all  lines  of  endeavors.  One  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  scientific  world  is  the  bronchoscope,  an  instrument 
used  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  lungs  and  the  larynx. 

A  little  boy  in  Melborne,  Australia,  had  a  nail  in  one  of  his  lungs. 
His  mother  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Australia  to  see  Dr. 
Jackson,  in  Philadelphia,  who  is  the.  developer  and  owner  of  this 
bronchoscope.  Her  trip  was  made  possible  by  friends  of  the  boy's 
So  there  is  good  in  other  lands  beside  America.  From  past  ex- 
periences it  is  possible  the  boy  will  be  relieved  and  his  life  saved. 

The  instrument  is  a  long,  metal  tube  with  a  tiny  light  at  each  end. 
It  is  hollow  inside  and  lights  up  the  interior  of  the  lung  when  it  is 
inserted.  A  second  instrument  working  on  the  principle  of  a  pair 
of  forceps  is  inserted  through  the  tube,  forcing  out  a  wire  which  is 
controlled  by  a  trigger  device.  The  wire  is  used  to  extract  such 
objects  as  pins.  The  forceps  are  employed  to  remove  larger  objects. 

Most  of  Dr.  Jackson's  patients  are  people  who  don't  know  any 
better,  such  as  infants  and  two-year-olds  who  are  constantly  swal- 
lowing small  china  teapots,  wrist  watches  and  celluloid  dolls.  In 
the  case  of  young  Kelvin,  his  mother  Was  present  at  the  time  he 
grasped  the  nail  in  his  hand  and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

She  rushed  toward  him  to  take  it  out,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  it  became  firmly  embedded  in  his  lung. 

The  nail  was  removed  in  seven  minutes. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Morning  Prayer 

"New  every  morning  is  the  love 

Our  wakening  and  uprising 
prove ; 

Through  sleep  and  darkness  safe- 
ly brought, 

Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and 
thought. 

"Old  friends,     old     scenes,     will 

lovelier  be, 
As  more   of  heaven  in   each   we 

see; 
Some  softening    gleam     of    love 

and  prayer 
Shall   dawn  on   every   cross   and 

care." 


There  are  times  when  change  in  the 
pocket  is  more  desirable  than  change 
in  the  weather. 

A  whole  lots  of  folks  are  kept  down 
in  this  world  by  ignorance,  laziness 
and  folly. 

If  you  lend  money  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple you  are  on  a  sure  road  to  learn 
all  about  human  nature. 
— o — 

You  may  move  in  the  best  circles, 
but  if  you  do  not  go  straight  you  will 
be  discredited. 

— o — 

There  are  always  two  sides  to 
every  question  that  comes  up  for  dis- 
cusion — the  right  side  and  your 
side. 

A  Durham  young  man  was  asked 
why  he  kissed  a  girl  with  such  red 
lips  and  rosy  cheecks.  He  said  he 
always  saluted  the  colors. 


Some  people  have  a  way  of  saying 
some  one  else  is  a  Jonah — meaning 
that  they  are  no  good.  It  always 
seemed  a  misnomer  to  me,  for  Jonah 
came  out  all  right. 

About  the  greatest  happiness  one 
can  derive  in  this  life  is  to  get  used 
to  what  you've  got  and  learning  to 
like  it.  Contentment  is  great  riches. 
— o — 
The  great  trouble  with  so  many 
Americans  is  that  they  make  money 
in  pursuing  their  own  business,  but 
lose  it  in  trying  some  other  fellow's 
game. 

— o — 
There  are  some  people  who  seem 
to  be  happy  and  contented  under  all 
circumstances.  If  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  known,  they  are  too  lazy 
to  complain. 

— o — 
If  you  are  one  of  those  who  think 
that  there  is   a  lack  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country,  just  try  parking 
your  car  near  a  fire  hydrant^  and  see 
how  quick  the  "cops"  will  get  you. 
— o — 
A  whole  lot  of  people  in  this  day 
and  age  are  looking  around  for  some 
system  that  will  enable  them  to  earn 
more    than    they    deserve.     And    few 
there  be  that  find  such  a  system. 
— o — 
A  man's   past  sins   do  not  trouble 
him    much    until    he    runs    for    office. 
Then    they    tell    everything    he    ever 
did,  and  a  great  deal  that  he  never 
did.     Politics     are     pragmatic     with 
some  people. 
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In  "California  they  hays  experi- 
mented and  produced  white  potatoes 
weighing  six  pounds  each.  In  the 
spud  realm  they  are  likely  to  become 
the  dictato. 

A  writer  says  "there  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  miniature  gardening  in  a 
window-box."  There  must  be  when 
you  only  need  a  crochet-hook  to  do 
the  weeding.  It  is  like  turning  on  an 
electric    bulb — light   work. 

In  reviewing  a  copyright  law  it  is 
proposed  to  enact,  a  critic  says,  if  it 
is  passed  "a  man  would  need  a 
license  to  sing  in  a  bathroom."  The 
way  some  of  the  men  sing,  it  strikes 
me  that  such  a  law  would  not  be  out 
of  place  for  the  good  of  the  hearers. 

This  is  a  peculiar  old  world  of 
ours.  You  never  know  when  an  un- 
heard of  thing  is  going  to  happen 
until  after  it  occurs.  Majorie 
Lowe,  of  Holdredge,  Nebraska,  at- 
tempted to  brush  a  grasshopper  off 
her  ankle,  lost  control  of  the  car  she 
was  driving.  The  car  upset,  and  a 
passenger,  a  girl  of  six  years  was 
killed. 

— o — 

A  short  time  ago,  I  see  by  the 
papers  a  vase  was  sold  at  an  art 
gallery  in  New  York  for  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  had  been  made  in 
Europe  in  1763,  but  it  was  not  its 
age  which  made  it  of  such  high  value. 
It  was  the  glory  of  its  luster,  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  lines,  the 
wonder  of  its  workmanship.  At  one 
time  it  was  but  a  lump  of  clay,  but 
an  artist  with  a  soul  for  beauty  took 
it  and  made  it  into  a  thing  of  glory. 
A  human  life  may  seem  clodlik?,  but 


ho  ere  can  say  what  it  may  become 
in  the  hands  of  the  Master. 

— o — 
They  say  that  in  Sweden  an  edible 
paper  has  been  discovered.  Well, 
the  cardboard  pieplates  they  use  now 
have  come  mighty  nigh  being  edible 
plates  for  the  bottom  crust.  I  have 
seen  some  people  bite  into  them,  be- 
fore they  discovered  their  mistake. 

— o — 
Why  are  we  so  stingy  with  kind 
words?  Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
give  praise  where  praise  is  due?  Why 
don't  we  congratulate  a  person  who 
has  done  something  commendable,  or 
noteworthy?  Why  don't  we  write  a 
letter  of  sympathy  to  a  friend  who  is 
in  trouble?  Why  do  we  keep  our 
hands  serenely  folded  when  they 
should  be  extended  in  a  hearty  offer 
of  aid,  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion?    I  don't  know.     Do  you? 

With    woman     it    seems,    that    her 
i 

worst  weakness  is  her  husband.  A 
woman  in  Massachusetts  is  asking 
for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  be- 
cause he  hasn't  said  anything  to  her 
for  six  months.  A  Boston  wife  com- 
plains because  her  husband  beat  her 
up  with  a  frying  pan.  A  woman  at 
Kinston,  this  State,  got  a  divorce  be- 
causo,  she  salcl,  her  husband  poured 
salt  in  the  bed^  threw  liquor  in  her 
face,  burned  her  legs  with  a  cigaret, 
and  beat  her  with  a  suit  of  padded 
pajamas.  I  did  not  know  that  hus- 
bands were  so  mean.  I  suspect  there 
are  others. 

It  is  my  privilege,  quite  frequently, 
in  going  in  or  coming  out  of  business 
places,  and  especially  the  postoffice,  to 
hold  the  door  open  for  ladies  going  in 
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or  coming  out.  I  am  struck  with  the 
mien  some  of  them  possess.  For  in- 
stance, some  will  rush  by  haughtily, 
as  if  it  were  my  prerogative  to  stand 
there  and  perform  that  duty,  with 
never  a  look  of  appreciation  for  the 
kindness.  Then  some,  with  a  pleas- 
ing smile  before  they  reach  the  door, 
gracefully    nod    a    charming   recogni- 


tion, and  exhibit  kindness  by  the 
countenance,  and  an  all-prevading 
"Thank  you!"  as  soft  as  a  summer 
zephyr  that  is  a  lingering  joy  for  the 
whole  day.  From  these  little  ameni- 
ties, as  we  go  through  life,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  old  expression  that 
"It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make 
this  world."     And  it  does. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SHENANDOAH  NATIONAL  PARK 

JULY  3,  1936 


The  Shenandoah  winds  its  course 
Through  valleys  richly  green, 
And  threads  a  labyrinth  of  hills 
Which  few  have  ever  seen. 

Here,   at   Virginia's  full   breast, 
Her   first-born   stalwart   men 
Sought  refuge  in  these  timberlands 
Of  crag  and  fertile  glen. 

But    now    that    time    has    healed    the 

wounds 
And  banished  feudal  scales, 
The  way  has  opened  up  at  last 
For    Sky   Line    Drives,   and    Trails. 

A  million  motorists  will  see 
The  panoramic  view 
Of  Blue  Ridge   Mountain  scenery, 
So  old — and  yet  so  new. 


And  countless  families,  and  friends, 
Will  make  a  longer  stay, 
To  benefit  in  health,  and  mind, 
From  wholesome  rest,  or  play. 

Lone    campers,      by      some      bubbling 

spring. 
Lulled  by  its   drowsy  tune, 
May  gain  from  deep,  refreshing  sleep 
Or   dreams,   of   Daniel   Boone. 

There's   history   to   think   about, 
Or  birds,  and  flowers,  and  trees, 
As  well  as  bright-winged  butterflies 
That  sail  the  filtered  breeze. 

Here  let  all  tired  and  weary  ones, 
The   rich — or  the   opprest — 
Find  in  The  Old  Dominion  State, 
A  sanctuary  blest. 


— U.  C.  Deike. 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


By  J.  Henry 

1705— Charles  Griffin,  the  first  pro- 
fessional teacher  in  North  Carolina, 
was  sent  to  Pasquotank  County  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  through 
the  Established  Church  of  England. 

1760 — First  academy  established 
by  Reverend  James  Tate  at  Wilming- 
ton. Crowfield  Academy  established 
in  Mecklenburg  County  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Davidson  College. 

1772 — A  school  for  little  girls  es- 
tablished by  the  Moravians  at  Salem. 
This  ultimately  developed  into  Salem 
Female  Academy,  later  Salem  Col- 
lege.       ' 

1776 — Adoption  of   a  constitutional 
provision     for    legislative     establish- 
ment of  schools  and  for  a  university. 
1825 — Establishment    of  the     State 
Literary  Fund. 

1839 — "An  Act  to  divide  the  Coun- 
ties into  School  Districts  and  for  oth- 
er purposes" — first  Common  School 
Law  drawn  by  William  W.  Cherry. 
In  the  election  of  August  8,  nearly 
every    county    voted    favorably. 

1852— Election  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley, 
first  Ceneral  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

1860 — Plan  of  graded  school  sys- 
tem outlined  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

1864 — Legislature  passed  graded 
school  bill. 

1865 — Legislature  recognized  right 
of  the  Negro  to  be  educated.  Es- 
tablishment of:  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,     and     Washburn     Seminary, 


Highsmith 

Beaufort  the  first  institutions  for 
Negroes  set  up  to  offer  courses  above 
the   elementary   level. 

1870 — First  public  white  graded 
school  aided  by  money  from  a  city 
treasury    established    in    Greensboro. 

1903— The  Literary  Fund  set  aside 
exclusively  as  a  means  of  building 
and  improving  schoolhouses. 

1907 — Legislature  authorized  the 
establishment  of  rural  high  schools 
and  appropriated  $45,000  annually 
for  their  maintenance. 

1914 — The  establishment  of  the 
first  County  Training  Schools  for 
Negroes  with  the  aid  of  the  John  F. 
S'ater  Fund. 

1915 — By  this  date  there  was  a 
public  high  school  in  every  county. 
Publication  of  the  first,  list  of  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  beginning  of  the  Rosei 
wald  Building  Program  for  Negi 
schools. 

1917 — State  certification  of  teach- 
ers begun  on  a  definite  standard  of 
training.  Smith-Hughes  act  provid- 
Federal  aid  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  public 
schools  accepted.  High  schools  de- 
clared by  the  supreme  court  to  be  a 
pai-t  of  the  public  school  system. 

1918 — Constitutional  amendment 
passed  suiting  up  a  minimum  term  of 
si::  monies. 

1919 — The  first  accredited  high 
schools  for  Negroes,  all  attached  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning — four 
state-supported  and  seven  private. 
Aid    on    equipment    in    high    schools 
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from    the    General    Etlv.cation    Board.  wide     organization  of     schools.     The 

1920— First  listing  of  high  schools  first  public  high  schools  for  Negroes 

accredited    by   the    State    Department  ware  accredited    by    the    state — Dur- 

of  Public  Instruction.  ham,     Reidsville,     Wilmington,     and 

1921 — The   General   Assembly   pro-  .    Method, 

vided  the  first  Special  Building  Fund  1929— Beginning  of  Rosenwald  aid 

of     $5,000,000  to     be     loaned     to  the  on  libraries     and  bus  transportation 

counties   for   building   and   equipping  in  Negro  schools. 

schoolhouses.     The    establishment    of  1931— Complete  support  for  a  term 

the   Division  of   Negro   Education   in  of  six  months  of  school   assumed  by 

the   State   Department  of   Public   In-  the  State. 

struction.     The  staff  included  a  High  1933— Complete  support  for  a  term 

School  Inspector  of  Negro  schools.  of  eight  months  of  school  assumed  by 

1923 — Provisions  miade  for  county-  the  State. 


MISSION-MINDED  JOHNNY 

June  was  the  month  of  roses,  of  brides,  of  Children's  Day. 
The  roses  have  been  as  beautiful  as  ever.  So  have  the  brides. 
How  about  interest  in  missions  ?  We  can  not  be  too  outspok- 
en on  that  subject.  Faith  dies,  souls  die,  congregations  die 
where  interest  in  missions  is  allowed  to  grow  cold.  Let 
Johnny  teach  us  a  lesson. 

He  had  become  interested  in  missions  in  China  and  was 
most  industrious  in  working  and  saving  for  a  medical  mission- 
ary. When  the  mission  league  of  which  he  was  a  member  was 
about  to  meet,  a  heavy  rain  fell,  and  his  mother  told  him  that 
he  could  not  go.  Johnny  was  at  first  greatly  disappointed. 
But  he  did  not  give  way  to  his  disappointment.  He  dressed 
and  went  to  his  mother,  saying:  "I  must  go,  Mother,  and  I 
have  telephoned  for  a  taxi  which  I  will  pay  with  my  pocket 
money;  it's  only  business,  you  see;  for  I'm  a  shareholder." 

Johnny,  with  a  lot  of  other  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women,  had  become  the  support  of  a  medical  mission  in  the 
biggest  of  all  heathen  countries.  That  meant  relief  for  many 
a  suffering  Chinese  for  soul  and  body  and  hope  for  China  itself. 

But  how  about  Johnny  himself  ?  Could  we  fancy  such  a  lad 
feeling  at  home  with  a  profane  crowd  of  gangsters,  or  practi- 
cing lying,  stealing,  disobedience?  Never.  The  lower  motives 
and  impulses  die  when  the  higher  ones  prevail. 

— Lutheran  Youth. 
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CONTROL  YOUR  TEMPER 

By  Angelo  Patri 


It  is  not  smart  to  lose  your  temper. 
Anger  is  your  enemy,  a  fiend  who 
takes  you  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  delivers  you  to  destruction.  You 
are  never  so  helpless  as  when  you  are 
angry,  for  then  your  self?  your  ordi- 
nary happy,  wholesome  self,  has 
gone  from  your  body  and  left  you  at 
the  mercy  of  devils  who  seek  your 
ruin.  Fear  this  and  protect  your- 
self against  it. 

There  are  some  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  a  temper,  "Oh,  I  have 
a  terrible  temper;  I  inherited  it  from 
my  father.  Once  I  get  going  I  make 
things  fly.  I  just  can't  help  it."  Any 
trained  ear  can  hear,  "And  I  enjoy 
feeling  myself  let  go  and  making  oth- 
er people  tremble  at  my  rage."  Only 
weaklings  talk  that  way,  or  allow 
themselves  to  feel  that  way  without 
checking  their  impulses. 

Anger  is  an  instinct  granted  ani- 
mals and  people  for  defense  against 
attack.  When  one  is  threatened  an- 
ger rises  to  balance  fear  and  so  en- 
ables us  to  fight  for  our  lives  and 
property.  The  body  forces  support 
anger  the  whole  being  is  directed  to- 
ward the  powers  of  defense.  This  is 
for  emergency  only.  We  are  not  call- 
ed upon  to  defend  our  lives  and  our 
sacred  honor,  and  our  property  every 
day  of  every  week.  Even  in  times  of 
stress  we  have  learned  to  hold  back 
the  anger  and  maintain  control  of 
our  reason.  Reason  is  a  stronger 
force  than  anger  once  it  is  in  control. 
It  may  call  on  anger  in  extremity, 
but  only  in  extremity.  It  does  not 
bring  out  the  forces  of  death  and  dis- 
aster    to     avenge     a     disappointment 


over  the  fit  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  So 
avoid  anger  if  you  want  to  save 
yourself  waste  and  weakness  in  daily 
living. 

Anger  uses  all  the  stored  energy  of 
the  body.  That  energy  is  released 
when  anger  lifts  its  head  and  roars. 
It  is  poured  out  generously  because 
that  roar  is  a  call  to  arms  in  defense 
of  sacred  rights.  After  the  storm 
dies  down  and  anger  retreats  grumb- 
ling to  its  den  the  body  collapses. 
Drained  of  its  energy  it  sinks  to  low- 
est levels  of  power.  There  are  chills; 
vomiting,  headaches,  a  feeling  of 
great  distress  in  every  part  of  the 
weary,  depleted  body.  This  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  a  moment's  proud 
anger.  Far  too  high  for  what  it 
brings. 

There  is  grave  danger  in  anger  be- 
cause reason  sleeps  when  anger 
rages.  The  blind  body  strikes  out  in 
its  anger  and  recks  nothing  of  its  do- 
ings. Things  have  been  done  in  an- 
ger that  have  ruined  lives,  blighted 
careers,  brought  tragedy  and  grief  to 
innocent  people.  Anger  is  to  be 
feared  not  only  by  those  upon  whom 
its  blows  may  fall,  but  by  the  anger- 
ed one  himself.  His  anger  may  lead 
him  into   black   despair. 

Anger  never  gets  anything  worth 
while.  It  never  gets  anything  that 
reason  could  not  have  persuaded  into 
being  with  half  the  cost.  Anger  wins 
no  friends,  but  breeds  enemies  by 
battalions.  Anger  breeds  distrust,  re- 
bellion and  hate — a  crew  of  evil.  There 
is  nothing  smart  about  allowing  it 
free  rein.  Self-control  is  far  smarter 
because  along  with  it  reason  rules. 
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THE  CHILD  FORGOTTEN,  THE 
NATION  FALLS 

By  Q.  P.  Ader 


Nations,  like  the  sun,  rise,  shine 
and  set.  History  tells  a  tragic  tale 
of  peoples  trekking  down  the  west- 
ward trail  to  darkness  and  to  dust. 
Back  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Greece, 
and  Rome  was  moral  decay;  and 
back  of  that  spiritual  death  and  mor- 
al decay  was  the  neglect  of  parents 
to  teach  the  laws  of  righteousness  to 
their  children.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  old  Jerusalem  fell  because  fa- 
thers forgot  the  children,  failed  to 
educate  them  properly,  and  left  them 
to  grow  up  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  laws.  When  Judea 
was  shuddering  to  her  fall  Jehovah 
spoke  to  her  in  solemn  warning:  "Re- 
member ye  the  law  . . .  Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Je- 
hovah come.  And  he  shall  turn  the 
heart  of  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa- 
thers; lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
with  a  curse."  This  is  the  last  word 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Here  you  have  a  hint  of  Israel's 
trouble,  and  the  cause  of  her  down- 
fall, fathers  forgetting  the  children. 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening 
ills  a  prey, 

When     wealth     accumlates     and 
men  decay." 

America,  richest  nation  of  earth, 
is  notorious  for  her  lawlessness;  and 
in  America  the  heart  of  the  children 
is  turned  from  their  fathers  because 
the  heart  of  fathers  is  turned  to  mon- 
ey-making^     land-grabbing,   pleasure- 


seeking,  and  joy-riding,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  children.  Derelict  fa- 
thers and  mothers  in  America  are 
making  a  divorce  record  that  brings 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss  that 
swallows  up  decadent  nations.  Amer- 
ica needs  that  special  prophet  that 
heaven  promised  the  Hebrew  people. 

Did  the  prophet  promised  old  Judea 
ever  come?  Jesus  came,  and  some 
recognized  him  as  "Elijah  the  pro- 
phet." Jesus  certainly  turned  the 
heart  of  fathers  to  the  children  as  no 
other  prophet  has  ever  done.  He  so 
attracted  little  ones  to  him  that  moth- 
ers brought  their  babes  for  him  to 
lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless  them. 
Older  ones  who  had  neglected  the 
children  now  objected  to  mothers' 
bringing  the  little  ones  to  him;  but 
with  all  such  Jesus  was  and  is  and 
ever  will  be  "much  displeased."  The 
first  sin  of  fathers  is  to  turn  their 
hearts  to  other  things  and  neglect 
their  children;  the  second  sin  of  fa- 
thers is  to  object  to  pastors  and 
teachers'  showing  such  interest  in 
their  children  as  to  bring  them  to 
Christ  and  into  the  church;  and  the 
third  sin  of  fathers  is  that  which  or- 
fers  some  irrational  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting the  children  and  causes  the 
little  ones  who  believe  in  Christ  to 
"stumble." 

Deny,  if  you  will,  the  evolutionary 
theory  that  man  lived  for  untold  ages 
a  lower  form  of  animal  life  before 
Jehovah  "breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the     breath  of  life  and  he     became  a 
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living  soul,"  and  yet  we  face  another 
fact  or  theological  theory,  that  man 
must  to  this  day  receive  the  breath 
of  the  Spirit,  and  be  born  again,  to 
be  truly  a  son  of  God;  and  we  face  a 
second  theological  theory,  that  man 
has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  his  "pri- 
mitive state"  and  become  "carnally 
minded,"  or  animal  minded.  Here  is 
a  singular  agreement  between  science 
and  Scripture.  The  best  time  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  into 
man  is  in  his  infancy  or  early  child- 
hood. Hence  Jehovah  commanded 
Hebrew  parents  to  have  his  law  in 
their  hearts  and  to  breathe  it  into 
the  hearts  of  their  children, 
talking  of  it  when  they  lay  down 
and  rose  up,  talking  of  the  law  of 
Jehova  when  they  sat  in  the  house 
and  when  they  walked  by  the  way 
with  their  children;  writing  it  be- 
tween their  eyes  and  upon  their 
hearts,  writing  it  upon  door-posts  and 
gate-posts,  so  that  the  laws  of  heav- 
en should  be  graven  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  children.  Obeying  this  divine 
command,  Hebrew  homes  brought  up 
the  finest  types  of  spiritual-moral 
manhood  that  this  world  ever  look- 
ed upon — men  of  the  Spirit,  pro- 
phets, saints,  sages,  whose  light 
has  shown  through  all  the  ages. 
But  when  Hebrew  fathers  forgot 
their  noblest  treasures,  their  children, 
soon  the  nation  died  of  heart  failure, 
a  fatal  moral  disease. 

The  cancer  of  carnality  is  eating 
out  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
America.  Who  is  to  save  this  be- 
loved land  now  languishing  in  lust  and 
lawlessness  The  man  that  shall 
save     America  is     not     the     soldier, 


though  he  make  for  her  the  supreme 
sacrifice;  not  the  sailor,  though  he 
bring  treasures  from  the  seven  seas; 
not  the  statesman,  though  he  give  to 
her  good  government;  not  the  man  of 
science,  though  he  excel  an  Edison  in 
beneficent  discoveries;  not  the  phy- 
sician though  he  heal  millions  of 
their  ills;  not  the  philosopher,  though 
he  surpass  Plato  in  reasoning  power; 
not  the  poet,  though  he  sing  sweeter 
songs  than  all  the  masters  have  sung; 
not  the  orator,  though  he  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  angels;  not  the  artist, 
though  he  paint  pictures  that  reveal 
new  worlds  of  beauty;  not  the  achi- 
tect,  though  he  build  for  every  man 
a  royal  palace — the  man  who  saves 
America  must  be  that  Prophet  of  Je- 
hovah who  turns  the  heart  of  fathers 
to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers.  That  Prophet 
stands  before  us  in  the  person  of  Je- 
sus, and  every  pastor  who  seeks  with 
him  to  turn  the  heart  of  fathers  to 
the  children  is  helping  to  save  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  easy  and  delightful  to  work 
with  father  and  mother  to  save  the 
little  child  from  going  down  into  the 
ditch;  but  after  it  goes  down  and  its 
life  on  earth  is  lost  in  sin,  then  it 
takes  violent  energies  to  rescue  a 
few  of  such  from  the  insanity  of  sin. 
Save  the  child  and  you  save  a  life; 
rescue  a  soul  after  its  earthly  life 
has  been  spent  in  wickedness^  and 
what  have  you?  Can  a  soul  that 
spends  its  days  working  against  its 
Saviour  helping  Satan  to  capture  all 
his  friends  find  much  pleasure  in 
heaven  at  last?  The  best  and  big- 
gest    work  any     pastor     ever  did  is 
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tors  and 
r  of  all      to   turn  1 
mankind,  help  us  to  be  faithful  pas-      children! 


when  he  saves  a  child!  tors  and  true  prophets  of  thine  and 

God  of  America  and  Father  of  all      to   turn  the  heart  of  fathers  to  the 


IF  I  WERE  A  VOICE 


If  I  were  a  Voice — a  Persuasive  Voice — 

That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 
I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 

And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I'd  fly  I'd  fly  o'ver  land  and  sea, 
Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be, 

Telling  a  tale,  or  singing  a  song, 

In  praise  of  the  Right — in  blame  of  the  Wrong. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  Consoling  Voice — 

I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  air; 
The  home  of  Sorrow  and  Guilt  I'd  seek, 
And  calm  and  truthful  words  I'd  speak, 

To  save  them  from  Despair. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  o'er  the  crowded  town, 
And  drop,  like  the  happy  sunlight,  down 

Into  the  hearts  of  snffering  men, 

And  teach  them  to  rejoice  again. 

If  I  were  a  Voice — a  Controlling  Voice — 

I'd  travel  with  the  wind ; 
And,  whenever  I  saw  the  nations  torn 
Ry  warfare,  jealousy,  or  scorn, 

Or  hatred  of  their  kind, 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  on  the  thunder  crash, 
And  into  their  blinded  bosoms  flash ; 

And,  all  their  evil  thoughts  subdued, 

I'd  teach  them  a  Christian  Brotherhood. 

If  I  were  a  Voice —  an  Immortal  Voice — 

I'd  speak  in  the  people's  ear; 
And  whenever  they  shouted  "Liberty" 
Without  deserving  to  be  free, 

I'd  make  their  error  clear. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  day, 
Rebuking  wrong  on  my  world-wide  way, 

And  making  all  the  Earth  rejoice — 

If  I  were  a  Voice — an  Immortal  Voice.  — Charles  Mackay 
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WHO  ARE  THE  MENNONITES? 


By  Joseph 

Secluded  from  the  world  by  strict 
religious  discipline,  leading  sim- 
ple, forthright  lives  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  there  live  in  Princess  Anne 
and  Norfolk  Counties  a  people  about 
whom  their  neighbors  know  very 
little  except  that  they  are  frugal, 
honest  and  "peculiar." 

They  are  the  Mennonites  and  the 
Amish-Mennonites,  one  in  doctrine 
but  different  in  details  of  discipline, 
who  sometimes  erroneously  are  called 
"Dunkards"  and  whose  principal  as- 
sociation with  Norfolk  is  at  the  mar- 
ket where  their  stands  are  popular 
among  shoppers  for  country  wares. 

It  is  to  describe  and  explain  these 
so-called  "peculiarities" — the  modes 
of  life,  thought  and  habilment  which 
make  them  so  readily  distinguishable. 
The  information  was  supplied  cheer- 
fully by  the  Mennonites,  who  say; 
"We  have  no  secrets.  Ask  what  you 
will." 

Religion  is  their  life,  and  no  un- 
derstanding of  their  customs  is  possi- 
ble without  an  explanation  of  the 
Mennonite  doctrinal  beliefs,  for  it  is 
the  church  and  not  tradition  alone 
which  makes  them  a  people  apart.  It 
is  the  Church,  for  instance,  which  de- 
crees that  no  Mennonite  may  serve 
on  a  jury  nor  bring  a  lawsuit,  that 
he  must  hold  no  public  office  must 
swear  no  oaths,  must  wear  regula- 
tion clothes,  must  attend  no  theatres, 
must  use  no  tobacco  nor  liquor,  must, 
in  short,  lead  an  abstemious  life  de- 
voted to  God  and  in  strict  non-con- 
formity with  the  remainder  of  the 
world.     The  church  is  the  law,  wield- 


Bobbitt,  Jr. 

ing  its  power  with  no  punitive  pun- 
ishment but  with  the  more  powerful 
threat  of  expulsion  and  ostracism. 

Born  of  the  fanatical  religious  tur- 
moil of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the 
Mennonite  Church  was  founded  in 
1525  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and 
spread  rapidly  through  Switzerland, 
Southern  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
name  was  derived  some  time  later 
from  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559), 
leader  of  the  sect  in  Holland,  whose 
piety,  discretion  and  unusual  or- 
ganizing ability  placed  the  movement 
on  a  sounder  footing. 

Immigration  to  America  began  in 
1683  when  the  first  settlers,  induced 
by  William  Penn's  offer  of  religious 
liberty^  established  a  church  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
meeting  house  still  stands.  Further 
immigration,  together  with  converts 
and  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, has  increased  the  number  of 
Mennonites  in  the  United  States  to 
some   60,000   communicants. 

Within  the  sect  itself,  however, 
there  are  variations  in  dogma  and 
discipline;  so  that  there  are  altogeth- 
er 12  branches  in  the  United  States, 
acting  independently  of  each  othei 
but  without  antagonism.  They  are 
the  Mennonites,  Bruderhoef  Menno- 
nites, Amish-Mennonites,  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  Church  of 
God  in  Christ,  Old  (or  Wisler)  Menn- 
onites, Die  Bundes  Conferenzder 
Mennoiten  Bruedergemeinde,  De- 
fenseless Mennonites  and  the  Church 
of  the  Mannonite  Brethren  in  Christ. 
Of   these,    only    two    branches    have 
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churches  in  Tidewater  Virginia— the 
Mennonites  and  the  Amish-Menno- 
nites.  The  Dunkers,  or  Drunkards, 
are  of  an  entirely  different  sect,  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  German 
verb  tunker,  meaning  to  dip,  from 
which  the  Americans  expression 
"dunk"  is  derived.  The  Dunkards 
practice  immersion,  whereas  the 
Mennonites  baptize  by  sprinkling. 

The  Mennonites^  both  branches, 
have  been  in  this  section  a  much 
shorter  while  than  might  be  suppos- 
ed, for  it  was  not  until  1900  that 
Elias  R.  Miller  migrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania into  Princess  Anne  County 
to  be  the  first  of  his  religion  to  settle 
there.  Others  followed  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  still  more  came  from 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Texas.  Although 
some  came  for  their  health  and  others 
to  join  friends  and  relatives,  most 
were  compelled  by  the  simple  urge  to 
seek  greener  pastures. 

One  group  went  down  into  Norfolk 
County  to  establish  a  community  and 
congregation  near  Fentress,  where 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church  now  has  81  communicants. 

The  Amish-Mennonites,  taking  their 
name  from  Jacob  Amen,  a  Swiss,  who 
drew  a  group  away  from  the  church 
in  1620,  stopped  near  Kempsville  in 
Princess  Anne  County  and  there  wor- 
ship at  a  small  frame  church  known 
simply  as  the  Kempsville  Amish- 
Mennonite  Church.  This  congrega- 
tion has  slightly  more  than  100  com- 
municants, sometimes  known  as 
"Hook-andEye"  Mennonites  because 
they  use  this  device  instead  of  but- 
tons to  fasten  their  coats. 

The  next  nearest  congregation  is  a 


group  of  Mennonites   at   Denbigh,  in 
Warwick  County. 

Wherever  they  settle,  these  people 
establish  homogenous  communities, 
close  to  the  soil,  live  happily  among 
themselves  and  come  in  contact  with 
persons  of  other  faiths  only  in  the 
most  necessary  business  associations. 
Rarely  does  a  Mennonite  live  in  an 
urban  community;  for  although  there 
are  no  rules  against  it?  the  church 
believes  that  the  simplicity  of  rural 
life  leads  to  greater  consecration  to 
God.  The  farmer,  moreover,  is  faced 
with    fewer    worldly    temptations. 

Although  the  .  similiarties  between 
the  Mennonites  and  the  Amish-Menn- 
onites are  greater  than  their  differ- 
ences, it  is  the  discipline  of  the 
Amish-Mennonites  which  makes  them 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  For 
they  are  the  men  of  the  flowing 
beards,  long  hair  and  buttonless 
coats.  Among  themselves  they  speak 
the  dialectal  form  of  German  known 
as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  and  all 
church  services  are  conducted  in  the 
German  language — the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  in  High  German  and  the 
preaching  of  the  sermon  in  the  dia- 
lect. From  infancy,  the  children 
are  dressed  as  adults;  and  no  Amish- 
Mennonite  may  have  an  automobile 
or  a  telephone. 

These  regulations  do  not  exist  as 
compulsory  measures  in  the  congre- 
gation at  Mount  Pleasant  Church; 
but  the  Mennonites  do  have  their  dis- 
cipline, which,  in  its  own  way,  is  just 
as  severe. 

The  principles  which  bind  all  Men- 
nonite branches  together  in  doctrine 
center  around  non-resistance  non-con- 
formity     and      literal,      fundamenta- 
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list  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  last  of  these  is  stated  succinctly 
by  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence: 

"We  believe  in  the  plenary  and  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God ;  that  it  is  authentic  in 
its  matter,  authoritative  in  its  coun- 
sels, inerrant  in  the  original  writ- 
ings, and  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice." 

This  leads  naturally  to  another 
tenet:  "We  believe  that  the  Genesis 
account  of  the  Creation  is  a  historic 
fact  and  literally  ture." 

The  principle  of  non-conformity  is 
set  forth  in  this  statement: 

"We  believe  that  we  are  called  with 
a  holy  calling  to  a  life  of  separation 
from  the  world  and  its  follies,  sinful 
practices  and  methods;  further,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  keep 
herself  aloof  from  all  movements 
which  seek  the  reformation  of  socie- 
ty, independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  experience 
of  the  new  birth." 

With  regard  to  discipline:  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  has  vested  tne 
church  with  authority  in  accordance 
with  Scriptural  teaching:  (1)  to 
choose  officials  (2)  to  regulate  the 
observance  of  ordinances  (3)  to  ex- 
ercise wholesome  discipline  and  (4) 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  work  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  her  high  cal- 
ling and  essential  to  her  highest 
efficiency." 

Of  ordiriances:  "We  believe  that 
Christian  baptism  should  be  adminis- 
tered upon  confession  of  faith;  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  observed 
as  a  memorial  of  His  death  by  those 
of  like  precious  faith  who  have  peace 


with  God;  that  feetwashing  as  an  or- 
dinance should  be  literally  observed 
by  all  believers;  that  Christian  wo- 
men praying  or  prophesying  should 
have  their  headss  covered;  that  the 
salutation  of  the  holy  kiss  should  be 
duly  and  appropriately  observed  by 
all  believers;  that  anointing  with  oil 
should  be  administered  to  the  sick 
who  Call  for  it  in  faith;  that  mar- 
riage between  one  man  and  one  wo- 
man is  a  divine  institution  dissoluble 
only  by  death,  that  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  it  should  be  'only  in  the 
Lord,'  and  that  consistency  requires 
that  the  marriage  relation  be  enter- 
ed only  by  those  of  like  precious 
faith." 

Of  restrictions:  "We  believe  that 
all  Christians  should  honor,  pray  for, 
pay  tribute  to  and  obey  in  all  things 
those  who  are  in  authority  in  state 
and  nation,  provided,  however,  that 
should  instances  arise  in  which  such 
obedience  would  violate  the  higher 
law  of  God,  'We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,'  that  church  and 
state  are  separate,  and  while  be- 
lievers are  to  be  subject  to,  they  are 
net  a  part  of  the  civil,  administrative 
powers;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
to  engage  in  carnal  warfare;  that 
Christians  should  'adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel,  not  with  broidered 
hair  or  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  array; 
that  the  swearing  of  oaths  is  for- 
bidden in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures; that  secret  orders  are  antag- 
onistic to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  and  that  life  insurance  is  in- 
consistent    with  filial     trust     in     the 
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providence  and  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father." 

Because  it  is  against  the  belief  of 
the  church  to  have  a  salaried  minis- 
ter, each  congregation  has  two  or 
more,  selected  from  the  membership, 
who  may  conduct  services  alternately 
or  jointly  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. Salaries  for  the  preachers 
are  frowned  upon  because  the  prac- 
tice tends  to  develop  "an  ease-loving, 
man-pleasing  ministry."  Of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  minister  is  the  dea- 
con, likewise  selected  from  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  bishop,  who  may 
preside  over  one  or  several  congrega- 
tions, for  it  is  these  three  who  con- 
stitute the  council  which  enforces  the 
rigid  rules  of  discipline. 

In  the  Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  the  ministers  are  S.  H. 
Brunk  and  C.  D.  Bergey.  T.  J.  Wen- 
ger  is  the  deacon;  and  George  R. 
Brunk,  of  Denbigh,  is  the  bishop. 

In  the  Kempsville  Amish-Menno- 
nite  Church  the  ministers  are  Eli  M. 


Yoder    and    Simon    L.    Yoder.     Sibon 
Schrock  is  the  bishop. 

The  services  include  regular  Sun- 
day worship  usually  of  much  longer 
duration  than  in  other  Protestant 
churches;  Sunday  schools;  and  the 
twice-a-year  observance  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  is  at  the  communion  ser- 
vices, held  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
autumn,  that  the  practices  of  foot- 
washing  and  the  salutation  of  the 
holy  kiss  are  observed.  Only  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  can  participate 
in  this  close  communion. 

The  salutation  of  the  holy  kiss, 
practised  at  this  time,  is  a  spiritual 
indication  of  brotherly  love,  and  is 
to  be  observed  "as  often  as  the  spirit 
of  love  dictates,  frequently  enough 
to  show  that  we  recognize  it  as  a 
command."  One  of  the  Biblical  quo- 
tations on  which  this  is  based  is  I 
Peter  5:15,  "Greet  ye  one  another 
with  a  kiss  of  charity.  Peace  be  with 
vou  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 


ENTHUSIASM— A  WONDERFUL  THING 

Enthusiasm  is  the  dynamics  of  your  personality.  Without 
it,  whatever  abilities  you  may  have  lie  dormant.  You  may 
possess  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  good  reasoning  facilities, 
but  no  one  will  know  it  until  you  discover  how  to  put  your 
heart  into  thought  and  action.  A  wonderful  thing  is  this  qual- 
ity which  we  call  enthusiasm.  If  you  would  like  to  be  a  power 
among  men,  cultivate  enthusiasm.  People  will  like  you  better 
for  it ;  you  will  escape  the  dull  routine  of  a  mechanical  exist- 
ence, and  you  will  make  headway  wherever  you  are. 

— J.  Ogden  Armour. 
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HER  FATHER'S  MASTERPIECE 

By  Dorothy  W.  Hough 


"My  Dear  Daughter: — Your  last 
letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure; your  handwriting  is  improv- 
ing. By  and  by  you  will  write  as 
nicely  as  your  mother  did;  then  when 
you  are  grown  up,  perhaps  you  may 
be  my  secretary  and  write  letters  for 
me.  You  know  lots  of  people  have  a 
hard  time  reading  my  writing,  so  I 
may  depend  upon  my  daughter  some 
of  these  days  to  spare  them  the 
trouble." 

Barbara  had  hurried  home  from 
school,  as  she  always  did  on  Tues- 
days, to  read  her  father's  letter, 
which  she  knew  would  be  waiting  for 
her  on  the  hall  table.  Father  never 
failed  to  write  a  cheery,  loving  letter 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Bar- 
bara considered  Tuesday  the  very 
nicest  day  of  all  the  week  in  conse- 
quence. 

Sometimes  a  guilty  little  feeling  of 
self-reproach  almost  spoiled  her  hap- 
piness if  she  had  failed  to  spend  a 
part  of  her  own  Sunday  afternoon 
writing  to  father.  She  remembered 
how  he  had  once  written:  "'Never 
mind  whether  there  is  much  news  or 
not.  A  letter  is  the  newest  thing  in 
itself.  Every  letter  tells  a  new  story 
of  a  dear  little  daughter's  love  for  fa- 
ther." Today  she  was  very  happy  to 
think  that  her  letter  had  pleased  him 
so  much.  She  would  not  forget  to 
write  again  soon. 

The  thought  that  she  might  some 
day  be  her  father's  secretary  seemed 
like  a  wonderful  dream!  Her  father 
was  such  a  wonderful  man.  If  only 
she  were  older  or  could  grow  up  fast- 


er! Then  she  would  not  only  see  him 
almost  every  day  of  her  life  but  be 
near  him  every  hour  of  the  day.  That 
would  indeed  make  up  for  the  years 
when  two  or  three  brief  visits  and 
the  regular  Tuesday  letters  were  all 
she  had  of  companionship  with  her 
beloved  father. 

So  Barbara  went  back  to  school 
that  afternoon  very  happy  and  anx- 
ious to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble with  her  school  work.  She  must 
hurry  with  her  education  so  she 
would  be  ready  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion her  father  had  offered  her  to- 
day. "You  can  do  a  great  deal  with 
a  good  education,  which  I  trust  you 
are  getting  and  learning  to  appreci- 
ate as  you  get  it."  Her  father's  let- 
ters were  full  of  such  encouraging 
words,  and  she  was  trying  to  remem- 
ber them  as  she  went  along. 

The  days  of  Barbara's  life  passed 
happily;  she  dearly  loved  the  gentle 
little  grandmother  who  cared  for  her 
so  devotedly;  her  school  was  usually 
quite  pleasant,  and  then  there  were 
always  the  Tuesdays— real  red-let- 
ter days.  Her  father,  brilliant  law- 
yer that  he  was,  was  able  to  say  so 
much  in  such  a  few  words,  and  he 
Was  always  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  would  be  his  companion 
and  share  his  life-work. 

Barbara  already  knew  a  great  deal 
about  citizenship  and  our  responsibil- 
ities in  this  beautiful  land,  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.  She  read  all  of 
her  father's  public  speeches,  although 
she  c-uld  not  always  understand 
them.     A  few  years  later,  when   she 
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began  to  study  civics,  political  econ- 
omy and  other  advanced  subjects 
of  high  school  and  college  students, 
she  remembered  and  understood  what 
lie  had  been  seeking  to  make  people 
realize  in  those  addresses.  These 
became  her  favorite  studies,  and  her 
teachers  enjoyed  the  lively  arguments 
which  she  often  started  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

So  the  years  passed;  Barbara 
finished  high  school  and  went  to  col- 
lege. Each  year  she  was  getting 
closer  to  the  goal,  and  each  year  she 
studied  with  more  understanding  the 
subjects  which  would  help  her  in  fol- 
lowing her  father's  splendid  career. 
When  the  newspapers  heralded  his 
election  to  new  and  higher  offices,  her 
friends  in  schoolgirl  fashion  crowded 
around  her  and  congratulated  her, 
but  she  only  smiled  and  studied  hard- 
er. 

The  great  fight  for  woman  suffrage 
was  at  its  height.  Barbara's  father 
was  not  supporting  the  woman's 
cause  and  sometimes  she  wondered 
why;  but  she  always  trusted  his 
judgment,  and  felt  sure  he  must  be 
right  this  time  also.  One  day  he  ex- 
plained it  all  to  her  very  carefully 
and  then  she  saw,  as  never  before, 
how  much  he  expected  of  her.  He 
wanted  her  to  be  a  real  leader  among 
women,  but  he  wanted  the  leaders  of 
the  women's  movement  to  impress 
upon  the  great  masses  of  women  the 
enormous  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. He  wanted  her  to  see  that  it 
was  not  "women's  rights"  that  he 
stood  for,  but  the  country's  right  to 
its  womanhood — the  best,  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Then  at  last  the  long  period  of  her 
education  was  ended.     A  year  in  one 


of  the  great  European  capitals  had 
been  the  last  and  most  interesting 
experience  of  all.  Barbara  had  come 
home  more  intensely  patriotic  than 
ever.  Her  homeland  and  her  own 
people  for  her  now,  to  the  end  of 
time!  And  with  all  the  foreign  as- 
sociations still  fresh  in  her  mind^  the 
work  for  which  all  the  years  had  been 
a  preparation  had  begun. 

The  days  of  constant  association 
with  her  father  were  as  marvelous  as 
she  had  expected.  Every  day  she 
understood  him  better  and  was  better 
able  to  follow  his  ideas,  to  get  near- 
er to  his  ideals.  She  shared  his  joy 
over  success,  his  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  others,  his  disappointments 
when  his  services  miscarried  or  his 
hopes  were  defeated,  and  she  saw  al- 
ways that  back  of  every  step  he  took, 
every  stand  he  made,  was  a  clear 
vision  of  right  and  justice. 

Day  by  day  Barbara  developed. 
Some  times,  when  her  father  was 
busy  he  entrusted  her  with  impor- 
tant letters  to  write.  Many  times 
she  helped  him  prepare  the  speeches 
which  he  was  constantly  asked  to  de- 
liver. Whenever  she  could  she  went 
with  him  to  listen  and  to  study  the 
effects  of  his  words  upon  his  audi- 
ences. She  found  opportunities  for 
service  herself,  and  little  by  little  she 
became  accustomed  to  speaking  before 
small  groups,  chiefly  organizations  of 
women,  but  she  was  being  trained  for 
a  future  of  her  own. 

As  the  years  passed  she  realized 
more  clearly  her  father's  ideals  for 
the  womanhood  of  our  country.  She 
saw  the  percentage  of  women  voters 
drop  steadily  lower  and  lower.  She 
realized  how  careless  the  majority 
of  women  were  about  exercising  the 
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responsibility  which  had  come  to 
them  when  the  suffrage  amendment 
was  passed.  It  seemed  as  though, 
like  children,  they  had  already  tired 
of  this  new  toy.  She  saw  a  challenge 
in  black-faced  type  staring  her  in  the 
face  on  each  election  day. 

Barbara  often  wondered  what  she 
could  do.  She  tried  to  find  time  to 
write  a  message  to  stir  the  women  of 
America.  Her  father,  now  governor 
of  his  state,  was  constantly  trying 
to  awaken  both  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  addressed  from  their  apa- 
thy. She  continued  to  be  his  con- 
stant helper  and  was  always  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  to  be  more  use- 
ful. 

Then,  at  last,  her  great  opportuni- 
ty came  one  day,  and  in  a  way  she 
had  least  expected — in  a  way  that 
took  all  the  courage  which  she  could 
muster,  to  rise  and  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  weeks  she  had  helped 
her  father  prepare  an  address,  one 
which  he  hoped  would  bring  triumph, 
not  to  himself,  but  for  his  ideals.  To- 
gether they  had  written  read  and  re- 
written, again  and  again,  until  Bar- 
bara knew  every  word  of  the  mes- 
sage which  her  father  would  deliver 
before  the  great  congress  of  Feder- 
ated Women's  Clubs. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  journey 
tedious;  they  were  both  weary  after 
so  much  hard  work,  but  tomorrow 
Barbara  would  sit  in  the  audience 
and  thrill  to  the  words  which  her  fa- 
ther would  deliver  to  the  largest 
group  of  women  ever  assembled  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  She  could 
hardly  wait.  The  fast  train  seemed 
to  crawl,  the  hours  dragged,  her  book 
bored  her,  and  her  father  seemed 
strangely  inclined   to   sleep. 


Then  at  last  the  porter  was  busily 
brushing  them  off  carrying  their 
bags  to  the  platform,  and  the  whole 
car  was  astir  with  the  excitement  of 
a  journey's  end.  Barbara  followed 
her  father  down  the  aisle,  eager  to 
enter  into  the  activities  of  the  great 
convention.  How  tired  he  looked! 
His  shoulders  drooped!  She  hoped 
none  of  the  women  would  notice  that 
their  great  speaker  did  not  seem  to  be 
as  alert  as  he  usually  was  on  such  an 
occasion. 

In  the  excitement  of  being  met  by 
a  very  speical  committee  and  driven 
in  state  to  the  city's  finest  hotel,  Bar- 
bara forgot  her  anxiety.  Her  fa- 
ther's eyes  were  bright,  his  cheecks 
flushed,  he  talked  with  the  women 
who  were  riding  with  them,  and  she 
decided  she  must  have  been  mistak- 
en a  few  minutes  before.  But  when 
they  were  alone  in  their  rooms  she 
realized  that  her  father  was  ill.  She 
caught  his  arm  and  helped  him  to  a 
chair. 

Barbara  was  horribly  frightened, 
but  she  was  far  too  well  trained  to 
lose  her  presence  of  mind.  In  an  in- 
stant she  was  at  the  'phone  asking 
for  the  hotel  physician>  then  she  did 
what  she  could  to  make  him  more 
comfrotable  while  they  waited.  He 
did  not  speak  to  her,  but  his  eyes 
followed  her  about  the  room  as  she 
busied  herself  with  many  little  things 
which  she  saw  must  be  done. 

In  her  own  room,  an  hour  later, 
she  listened,  questioned,  and  faced 
the  hard  fact  as  the  doctor  told  her 
that  her  father  was  suffering  from 
paralysis  and  might  never  recover. 
She  knew  what  that  meant.  As- 
sistance had  been  summoned — he  was 
comfortably     resting  in  bed     with  a 
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starchy,    white-linen-gowned  nurse  in 
attendance. 

But  his  speech — his  masterpiece — 
who  would  address  the  women  in 
their  magnificent  assembly?  As 
Barbara  sat  beside  her  father's  bed, 
watching  anxiously  for  every  sign  of 
change  in  his  condition,  she  came  to 
a  splendid  resolution.  She  would  go 
before  the  women  and  speak,  even  as 
he  would  have  spoken.  She  would 
make  them  listen  to  her!  She  would 
send  them  forth  inspired  with  his 
ideals,  even  as  she  was  inspired  with 
them. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  on.  The 
time  for  the  evening  session,  when 
they  would  be  expecting  her  father 
to  appear,  was  fast  approaching. 
Barbara  rose  and  dressed  with  great 
care.  Her  heart  was  there  beside 
her  dear  father,  but  she  must  carry 
his  message.  When  she  was  ready 
she  went  back  to  his  side  touched  his 
hand,  his  forehead  gently,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes.  "Tell  them  I'm  sor- 
ry," he  said  with  great  effort. 

"Father  I'm  going  to  tell  them 
more  than  that;  I'm  going  to  tell 
them  every  single  word  you  had  in- 
tended to  tell  them.  I'm  going  to 
live  up  to  your  ideals,  for  me  and  for 
all  the  women  in  our  land.  Father, 
pray  for  me,  that  I  can  do  it  as  you 
would  want  me  to  do  it,  and — and," 
her  voice  faltered,  "don't  go  away 
until  I  can  come  back  and  tell  you  all 
about  everything." 

The  huge  auditorium  was  crowded 
with  women,  old  and  young?  rich  and 
poor,  but  all  earnest  and  sincere  wo- 
men struggling  to  do  their  little  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  land.  As  Bar- 
bara rose  before  them  she  felt  help- 


less, storm-tossed,  futile;  then  she 
heard  the  president  introducing  her. 
"Governor  McAdams  has  been 
stricken  very  suddenly  and  cannot 
address  us,  but  we  are  fortunate  in 
being  permitted  to  hear  his  message 
from  the  lips  of  his  daughter." 

Some  way  the  speaker  did  not  say 
that  word  "fortunate"  very  convin- 
cingly. Barbara  sensed  the  disap- 
pointment that  swept  over  the  house 
and  it  stirred  every  ounce  of  her  flag- 
ging strength.  Her  father's  message 
was  all  that  counted  now.  They 
should  have  it,,  and  if  only  she  could 
have  power  to  get  it  across  to  them 
as  he  would  have  done,  in  a  way  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
forget  it  in  a  way  that  would  send 
every  woman  present  back  to  her  own 
city,  town  or  village  with  a  vision  of 
duty  and  patriotic  service,  then  she 
would  go  back  to  his  side  proud  and 
happy. 

Her  voice  rose  and  carried  to  the 
very  last  seat  in  the  vast  hall.  Her 
words  were  reaching  and  touching 
them.  The  house  was  as  quiet  as 
though  no  living  soul  were  there.  She 
was  giving  them  her  father's  mes- 
sage, even  as  he  would  have  had  her 
give  it.  She  no  longer  saw  the 
great  assembly  of  women  before  her; 
her  father  was  her  only  audience. 
His  face  was  the  only  face  she  saw. 
She  was  doing  it  for  him.  For  his 
sake  she  would  stir  them  to  a  love  of 
their  land,  a  respect  for  its  great 
Constitution,  loyalty  to  its  noble  his- 
tory, and,  more  than  that  devotion 
to  its  greater  future! 

"Oh,  women  of  America,  for  you 
women  represent  every  woman  of 
America,    go   out    and    do   your   part. 
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Be  noble,  be  careful,  be  strong  that 
the  great  ideals  of  our  noble  country 
may  be  realized.  Work,  speak,  vote, 
that  every  woman  may  be  awakened 
to  her  responsibility;  that  the  best 
things  in  our  past  may  not  die,  nor 
the  great  glories  of  our  future  be  lost. 
We  are  all  citizens;  let  us  be  real 
citizens  in  name  and  deed.  Make 
the  homes  of  America  better,  purer, 
nobler,  and  in  doing  that  make  every 
institution  of  our  glorious  land  bet- 
ter, purer,  more  nobler." 

For  a  few  moments  after  these 
last  words  were  finished  there  was  a 
breathless  silence,  but  as  Barbara 
left  the  stage  every  woman  in  the 
auditorium  rose,  and  there  was  ap- 
plause such  as  she  had  never  heard 
before.  They  had  thrilled  to  her  fa- 
ther's message,  his  and  hers.  Now 
her  life  was   dedicated  to  the   ideals 


he  had  cherished.  It  was  his  triumph 
not  hers.  She  thought  only  of  re- 
turning to  his  bedside  and  telling  him 
all  that  had  happened. 

The  white-linen-gowned  nurse  met 
her  with  a  smile.  "He  is  awake  and 
waiting,  but  you  must  be  brave." 

Yes,  he  was  awake;  he  clasped  her 
hand  tightly  as  she  told  him  of  the 
meeting,  hew  she  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  feeling  of  his  presence. 
She  had  thought  of  this  as  his  mes- 
sage, and  she  must  not  fail  him. 

"You  are  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
daughter  dear."  His  voice  was  tired, 
the  words  were  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, but  she  had  heard  him  say  it 
many  times  before;  this  time  she  felt 
that  she  had  lived  up  to  his  ideals 
for  her.  But  she  knew  too,  that 
she  must  go  on  alone;  she  would  hear 
those  words  again  in  memory  only. 


Goodness  is  the  real  aristocracy.     Many  are  learning  this 
by  degrees. — Bishop  William  Quayle. 


A  STORYBOOK  FOUNTAIN 


By  Antonia 

Mexico  City,  the  capital  and  chief 
city  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  our 
near  neighbor,  has,  in  Chapultepec 
Park,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
extensive  public  beauty  spots  to  be 
found  in  the  Americas.  It  occupies 
a  romantic  and  historic  site  and  has 
many  unusual  features  which  make 
it  outstanding  and  lend  it  rare  dis- 
tinction. 


J.  Stemple 

Among  its  chief  glories,  man-made, 
is  the  unique  and  beautiful  Don 
Quixote  fountain,  which  pictures  in 
tile  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  im- 
mortal adventurer  created  by  Cer- 
vantes, the  foremost  writer,  probab- 
ly, that  Spain  has  produced. 

The  fountain  has  a  magnificent 
petting  in  a  sequestered  glade  sur- 
rounded   by       superb    trees,    some    of 
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which  are  very  ancient,  having  been 
standing  when  the  Aztecs  had  their 
pleasure  ground  here  long  before 
Cortes  invaded  and  conquered  the 
country.  A  number  of  beautiful 
paths  lead  to  the  fountain  from  dif- 
ferent directions.  It  is  a  thing  of 
rare  beauty  and  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  creator  of  the  gallant  Don 
Quixote  and  fellow  adventurer,  San- 
cho  Panzo. 

The  fountain  is  actually  a  circular 
garden  seat,  such  as  the  Latins  are 
so  fond  of,  the  tiny  fountain  of  wa- 
ter spurting  from  the  center  of  the 
enclosure  being  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  is  built  entirely  of  Tele- 
vara  tiles.  Not  of  the  conventional 
type,  however,  lovely  as  most  Span- 
ish tiles  are,  but  these  are  specially 
designed  and  made  individual  tiles, 
on  each  of  which  is  depicted  some 
scene  or  character  or  incident  of  the 
story.  Anyone  conversant  with  the 
classic  may  recall  the  whole  tale  just 
from  examining  the  tiles  of  the 
fountain.  The  scenes  and  incidents 
are  painted  with  spirit  and  little  of 
the  humor  of  the  story  is  lost.  The 
pottery  is  produced  in  bright,  vivid 
blues  and  yellows,  principally,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  study  the  various 
pieces  and  re-live  the  tale  which  they 
so  charmingly  depict.  No  incident 
or  episode  which  it  is  possible  to  por- 
tray has   been   omitted.     Every  lover 


of  Cervantes  finds  the  seat  a  favorite 
haunt,  especially  when  the  sunlight 
sifts  through  the  mammoth  trees  and 
casts  delectable  lights  and  shadows 
athwart  the  glowing  mosaics, 

In  the  center  of  the  charmed  circle 
springs  up  the  little  fountain,  while 
just  inside  one  of  the  two  entrances 
opening  into  the  seat  is  a  large  figure 
of  Sancho  Panzo  and  in  the  other  a 
similar  bronze  of  the  lean  and  roman- 
tic Don  Quixote.  Both  are  very  sat- 
isfactory sculptures,  especially  the 
one  of  the  squatty,  rotund  and  be- 
wildered servant. 

Nothing  more  charming  than  this 
creation  could  be  imagined.  Yet  to 
add  the  touch  of  perfection  open 
niches  with  shelves  are  incorporated 
near  the  entrances  and  here  the  Na- 
tional Education  Society  of  Mexico 
keeps  a  selection  of  poets,  classics 
and  other  books  printed  in  Spanish 
for  the  free  use  of  all  who  linger  here 
and  who  may  feel  inclined  to  com- 
mune with  beloved  authors  while  en- 
joying this  lovely  retreat.  The  idea 
is  one  which  some  American  cities 
could  well  copy,  although  to  commune 
with  a  Spanish  author  in  this  partic- 
ular fashion  could  not  be  done  any- 
where else  as  well  as  in  the  city  which 
is  so  closely  identified  in  its  history, 
its  language  and  in  other  ways  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Spain, 


We  must  not  become  lax  in  our  loyalty  to  our  country  or  be- 
come bewildered,  befogged  or  blinded  because  of  the  skilfull- 
ness  of  anyone  to  use  high  sounding  titles  and  clever  propa- 
ganda of  pretended  patriotic  principles  while  working  to  in- 
trigue, ensnare  and  trap  us.  We  must  always  defend  the  right 
and  our  freedom.  — Albert  Arthur. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  Indian  Cottage  is  nearing 
completion  and  ads  are  being  carried 
in  the  newspapers  for  bids  on  fur- 
nishings for  same. 

— o — 

The  first  lot  of  "roastin'  ears"  to 
be  gathered  from  our  farm  was  is- 
sued to  the  cottages  this  week.  Those 
who  know  the  difference  between  corn 
gathered  and  served  immediately  and 
that  which  is  pulled  and  permitted  to 
lie  around  for  some  time,  can  easily 
appreciate  the  fine  quality  of  this 
first  serving  of  corn  at  the  School. 
It  was  really  toothsome  and  whole- 
some. 

Recent  rains  certainly  have  brought 
out  the  vegetables  and  field  crops. 
While  not  a  perfect  stand  in  corn 
and  other  field  crops,  the  deep,  heal- 
thy green  color  of  some  makes  one 
think  of  "bottom"  corn.  If  normal 
rainfall  continues,  a  greater  yield 
will  be  had  than  was  anticipated. 

While  the  corn  is  growing  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  keeping  pace, 
thus  necessitating  much  extra  work 
in  hoeing  and  cultivating  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  fields  clean. 

Lee  Fox,  formerly  of  Cottage  No. 
9,  visited  the  School  the  other  day. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
back  since  being  paroled  in  Septem- 
ber 1931.  He  is  living  in  Statesville 
where  he  is  employed  as  truck  driver 
by  the  Homemade  Chair  Company. 
He  has  been  working  for  this  firm 
practically  ever  since  leaving  the 
School. 


Lee  is  now  twenty-seven  years  old- 
He  is  a  husky  young  man,  weighing 
171  pounds  and  appears  to  be  able 
to    manage    a    truck   very    efficiently- 

While  at  the  School  he  worked  on 
the  farm  force. 

The  west  side  of  the  campus,  that 
surrounding  the  lower  group  of  cot- 
tages and  dairy  barn,  presents  a  fine 
appearance  since  being  refreshed  by 
a  number  of  showers  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

These  rains,  however,  came  too  late 
for  the  Irish  potato  crop  and  conse- 
quently the  School  has  the  smallest 
quanity  of  potatoes  ever  produced  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Due  to  extreme  dry  weather  early 
in  the  season,  our  fruit  crop  is  a  com- 
plete failure. 

— o — 

Lester  Spain,  of  High  Point, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  12,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  week. 

At  the  time  he  left  us,  about  two 
years  ago,  Lester  had  completed  the 
seventh  grade.  He  is  now  attending 
high  school  and  is  a  member  of  the 
senior  class. 

During  the  vacation  period  Lester 
is  employed  in  a  silk  mill  and  re- 
ports that  he  is  getting  along  very 
nicely. 

Lester  informed  us  that  he  hopes 
to  take  an  art  course  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  School, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  at  an  early  date, 
specializing  in  sign  painting. 

Both    the    School    officials    and    the 
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boys,  especially  the  latter,  are  very 
grateful  to  the  management  of  the 
Concord  Baseball  Club,  of  the  Caro- 
lina League,  for  the  privilege  of 
"witnessing  a  number  of  the  best 
games  they  have  ever  seen.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  our  genial  and 
affable  friend,  Mr.  J.  Eris  Cassell, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  club, 
through  whose  efforts  this  treat  was 
made  possible. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
taken  a  truck  load  of  boys,  about 
thirty  in  number,  to  several  games, 
and  they  surely  think  the  privilege 
granted  them  a  real  treat.  They 
have  become  most  loyal  supporters 
of  the  league-leading  Weavers,  and 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  whoop 
it  up  for  them. 

Our  large  family  of  nearly  five 
hundred  boys  are  hoping  that  the 
Concord  club  will  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  home  games  scheduled  to 
enable  all  of  them  to  see  Bobby 
Hipps'  aggregation  of  fine  ball  play- 
ers in  action  before  the  close  of  the 
season. 

— Li- 
Superintendent    C.     E.    Boger    and 
Mr.  W.  M.  White,  purchasing  agent, 
attended    the    Public    Welfare    Insti- 


tute held  at  Chapel  Hill  last  Wednes- 
day. They  report  hearing  some  very 
fine  discussions  and  addresses  on 
welfare  work,  especially  those  given 
by  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Blanche  L. 
LaDu,  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

While;  in  Chapel  Hill  a  business 
call  was  made  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Baity 's 
office  and  a  conference  held  with  Mr. 
George  Lawrence,  a  former  member 
of  our  staff,  now  Superintendent  of 
Public   Welfare,  of   Orange   County. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Odum's  address 
was,  "A  State  Plan  for  Social  Work," 
in  which  he  advocated  an  excellent 
plan  for  this  particular  field  of  ser- 
vice. 

Mrs.  LaDu  spoke  on  "Care  and 
Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquents," 
calling  special  attention  to  unit 
housing;  clean,  comfortable  sur- 
roundings; good,  clean  food;  good 
clothing,  and  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary things  for  the  development  of 
normal  boys,  emphasizing  school, 
church  and  Sunday  school  attend- 
ance, and  the  abolition  of  the  old 
lock-step   disciplinary  methods. 


How  many  have  already  forgotten  the  well  known  limerick 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  that  was 
on  all  tongues  during  the  Wilson  administration?  Here  it  is: 

"As  a  beauty  I  am  not  a  star, 

There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far. 

But  my  face — I  don't  mind  it 

For  I  am  behind  it. 

It's  the  people  in  front  get  the  jar.' 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  July  5,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(3)   Rupert  Allen  4 
(5)   James  Causey  5 
(3)   Fred  Crouse  4 

H.  A.  Holmes 
(3)    Craig  Mundy  4 
(3)   Ray  Norman  4 

Reece  Reynolds 
(5)   James  Wilhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(5)  William  Goodson  5 
Glenn  Hines 
Hugh  Huffstatler  2 
Edwin  Newell 
Albert  Silas 
James  White  3 
COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2)  John  Capps  3 
Warren  Godfrey  2 

(3)  Fred  Seibert  4 
(5)   Boyd  Strickland  6 

Newland  Wilson  2 

(5)   Robert  Worthington  5 

Richard  Wrenn  2 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  2 

Earl  Barnes  3 

M.  C.  Crawford 
(3)   Marcellus  Gurganus  4 
(5)   Julian  Gregory  5 

Eugene  Green  3 

Edgar  Hatley 

Jesse  Holleman  3 
(5)   Max  Hedrick  5 
(3)   Ralph  McCracken  4 

William   McRary  3 

Robert  Maultsby  3 
(3)   Hoyette  Rogers  3 

Fred  Vereen 

Thomas  C.  Wilson  3 

F.  M.  Younger 


COTTAGE   No.  4 
(3)   Shelton  Anderson  4 
Horace  Bates  2 
William  Bell 

(2)  Wayne  Fowler  4 
(5)   Glenn  Haymore  5 

(3)  William   Hill  3 
Lyle  Hooper  4 

(2)   Wade  Melton  4 

(2)  Richard  Mills  3 
Robert  Mims  2 
Joel  Moore  3 
Lloyd  Pettus 

(4)  Frank  Raby  4 

(5)  Clyde  Reece  5 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Marvin  Adams  2 

Sam  Everett 
(5)    Bert  Ferguson  5 
(5)   Henry  James  5 

(3)  David  Odham  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Bass  3 
Jesse  Cleveland 
(2)    Fletcher  Castlebury  3 
James  M.  Har^  3 
Columbus  Hamilton  2 
Thomas  Hamilton  2 
Vernon  Hubbard 
Clinton  Keen 

(2)  John  Bobbins  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(4)  Archie  Castlebury  4 
John  Elliott  4 

(5)  Emerson  Frazier  5 
Harold  Gunter 
Perry  Harvel  2 

(5)   Caleb  Hill  5 
Clarence  Ivester 
James  Lyerly  2 

(3)  Elmer  Maples  4 
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(5)   Lewis  Parker  5 

J.  D.  Powell  2 

Paul  Saunders 

Percy  Sanford 
(3)  Floyd  Watkins  3 
COTTAGE  No.  8 

Sam  Belk  4 

Lloyd  Banks  4 
(5)   Letcher   Castlebury  5 

Harry  Flowe  3 

(3)  Howard  Griffin  3 

(4)  Haynes  Hewitt  4 

(2)  William  Jerrell  2 

(3)  Harvey  Ledford  3 
Guy  Lewis 

(5)  Wilfred  Land  5 
(2)   Norman  Pike  2 

Ralph  Rainey  3 

(4)  Charles  Webb  4 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(5)  Eugene  Alexander  5 

(2)  Wilson  Bowman  2 

(3)  Alvis  Browning  3 
(3)  Charles  Freeman  3 
(3)  Woodfin  Fowler  3 
(5)   C.  D.  Grooms  5 
(3)   Lurren  Kinney  3 

(2)  Esmond  Reams  3 

(3)  Homer  Smith  4 
(5)  Cleveland  Suggs  5 
(2)  Luther  Wilson  2 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(2)   Clyde  Adams  2 
(2)   Floyd  Combs  2 

Fred  Davidson 
(2)  Robert  Ellis  2 

John  House 

William  Knight 

James  Patterson 

William  Peedin 
(2)   James  L.  Singleton  2 

Jehu  Wright 
(2)   William  R.  Williams  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
(5)   Everett  Bell  5 
James  Chapman  4 
Edward   Carpenter  2 
John  Drum  2 


(2)   Dewey  Freeman  4 

(2)  James  Hicks  2 

(3)  David  Hodge  3 
(5)   James  Montford  5 
(5)   Adolph  Watson  5 

COTTAGE   No.   12 
(5)   Earl  Atwood  5 
(5)   Frank  Dickens  5 
Bernard  Griffin  4 
Alfred  Holleman  3 

(4)  Basil  Johnson  4 
Edward  Lockamv  4 

(2)  Frank  Lewis  3 

(5)  Glenn  O'Quinn  5 
William  Stevens  3 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(3)  Charles  Banks  3 

(2)  Ray  Ballard  2 
(5)   Wiley  Green  5 

Aaron  Holder 

(3)  Herman  Harris  3 
(2)   Arlon  Jones  3 

(4)  Warren  Medlin  4 
(2)    Claudius  Pickett  2 

(5)  Hilliard  Ruff  5 
Porter  Stack 
Everett  Williams 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

Claude  Ashe 

Richard  Baumgarner 
(2)    Troy  Powell  4 
(5)   Stacy  Long  5 

(2)  Desmond  Truitt  4 

(3)  Glenn  Williams  3 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(3)   Marvin  Ashe  4 

(2)  Henry  Abernathy  4 
Roy  Cruise 

(3)  John  Caddell  4 

(2)   Montford   Glasgow  2 

(2)  Glenn  Jenkins  2 
Edward  Murray  4 

(3)  Harley  Pennell  4 
(2)   Hansel  Pate  2 

(2)   Richard  Tysinger  4 

(4)  Robert  Teeter  4 
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MY  AIM 

I  will  follow  the  upward  road  today, 

I  will  keep  my  face  to  the  light ; 

I  will  think  high  thoughts  as  I  go  my  way, 

I  will  do  what  I  know  is  right. 

I  will  look  for  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

I  will  laugh  and  love  and  be  strong ; 

I  will  try  to  lighten  another's  load, 

— Selected. 
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"SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN" 

A  college  president  has  said,  "All  my  life  I  have  heard  great  cheering.  Ex- 
pectant cheers,  clamorous  cheers,  loyal  cheers,  the  thunderous  cheer  of  vic- 
tory. But  I  never  heard  such  cheers  before  or  since,  as  that  which  greeted  a 
crippled  boy  on  commencement  day,  carried  across  the  platform  in  the  arms  of 
a  college  football  player  to  receive  his  degree  with  honor." 

For  years  before  upon  entering  college,  his  professor  had  said,  "Stand  up." 
"I  should  like  to,  sir,"  came  the  answer,  "but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that 
since  I  was  four  years  old." 

Suppose  we  put  ourselves  in  that  boy's  plade.  How  easy  to  surrender;  to 
stop  dreaming;  to  become  lost  in  a  morass  of  self-pity.  Instead,  that  boy 
fought  his  fight,  and  so  carried  himself  that  thousands  cheered  him  on  the  day 
of  recognition  because  he  kept  "Singin'  in  the  Rain." 

— Christian  Advocate. 


LAY  KNIFE  AT  ROOT  OF  EVIL 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  is  planning  to  throw  its  energies  into  a  nationwide  campaign 
of  crime  prevention.  Having  successfully  brought  what  appears 
to  be  a  definite  end  to  the  kidnaping  crime  era,  Attorney  General 
Cummings  is  planning  an  attack  of  the  fundamental  phases  of  crime 
prevention. 

"Cause  and  cure  of  crime"  has  been  a  favorite  topic  among  social 
workers  and  others  interested  in  human  welfare  movements.  With 
the  stamping  out  of  the  nation's  most  dangerous  criminals  and  the 
severing  of  relations  between  political  crooks  and  other  foes  of 
society  comes  the  urge  to  make  war  against  those  conditions  and 
forces  which  conspire  together  to  make  public  enemies. 

Appearing  recently  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate, 
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the  attorney  general  asked  congressional  authority  for  his  depart- 
ment to  engage  in  the  "collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  crime  prevention  and  control." 

Certain  types  of  crime  is  unquestionably  a  disease.  If  the  cause 
can  be  found  this  class  of  criminal  can  in  time  be  eliminated  by 
medical  treatment  or  surgery.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  reform 
this  class.  The  only  cure  for  congenital  criminality  is  the  surgeon's 
knife. 

Elimination  of  slum  sections  and  poverty,  two  of  the  greatest 
vice-breeders,  will  wipe  out  the  source  of  most  of  the  nation's 
major  crime.  It  is  a  huge  task  but  working  in  co-operation  with 
other  federal  and  state  agencies,  excellent  results  may  be  expected. 

—Suffolk  News-Herald. 


ON  THE  UP-GRADE. 

Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  year,  seasonal  decline  occurs  in  the  in- 
dustrial index.  This  year,  no  such  decline  has  appeared,  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  authoritative  /"statistics.  The  best  indexes 
have  hardly  varied  a  fraction  of  a  point  in  late  weeks,  and  pre  te- 
naciously holding  the  gains  made  in  1935  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1936. 

Every  major  industry  is  well  ahead  of  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  with  a  single  exception.  The  exception  is  life  insurance, 
whose  sales  show  a  drop  of  about  15  per  cent.  Automobile  sales 
are  up  more  than  20  per  cent,  construction  up  almost  100  per  cent, 
electric  output,  one  of  the  best  barometers  of  all,  up  12  per  cent. 
Railroad  freight  loadings  are  climbing,  are  by  far  the  best  since 
depression  set  in. 

The  business  outlook  is  also  encouraging.  No  set-backs  are 
anticipated.  "Summer  industries" — such  as  refrigerator  compa- 
nies, light  clothing  manufacturers,  etc. — figure  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  one  of  the  besst  seasons  in  their  history. 

An  excellent  sign,  reported  by  Business  Week,  is  a  zoom  in  farm 
income  which,  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  exceeded 
the  comparable  period  of  any  year  since  1930,  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.— J.  A.  R. 
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HOME  INFLUENCE  GONE 

The  city  officials  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  testing  out  an  ex- 
periment with  a  hope  of  overcoming  the  nation-wide  crime  wave. 
Anything  in  that  direction  is  at  least  worth  trying. 

From  the  press  the  information  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion has  organized  a  "junior-police"  force  to  work  right  along 
with  the  duly  elected  city  policemen.  These  young  boys  are  select- 
ed at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  and  on  up  to  twenty.  They  have 
uniforms  and  elect  their  chief,  captains  and  sergeants. 

They  are  to  receive  their  training  by  acting  with  the  police 
force.  This  is  done  with  the  hope  of  building  a  better  citizenship, 
or  stronger  characters.  Here  is  a  conjecture; —  the  old  boys  in 
office  better  watch  their  steps,  or  the  younger  brothers  may  clean 
up  where  it  is  least  expected. 

However,  it  seems  too  bad  that  every  organization  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  youth  of  the  country  removes  every  time  the  child 
form  parental  training.  The  home  is  the  place  for  children  to  re- 
ceive the  fundamentals  of  right  thinking  and  right  living. 


POCAHONTAS 

An  American  Indian  princess,  beautiful  in  form  and  graceful  in 
figure,  is  known  to  the  world  as  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan, chief  of  a  confederacy  of  Algonquin  tribes,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Due  to  her  father's  dealings  with  the  early  settlers  Pocahontas 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  citizens  of  Jamestown  and 
notable  among  these  was  Captain  John  Smith. 

John  Smith  relates  his  first  meeting  with  the  young  girl  was  in 
1607,  when  she  offered  herself  to  be  killed  when  her  father,  in  a 
frenzy,  was  about  to  execute  him. 

The  first  romance  written  in  Virginia  has  the  Indian  princess, 
Pocahontas,  as  the  heroine,  who  first  became  the  bride  of  one  of 
her  father's  aides,  but  later  married  the  wealthy  John  Rolfe,  and 
later  went  to  London,  where  she  died. 
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There  she  was  welcomed  into  homes  of  the  royalty.  Before 
returning  to  her  native  heath  she  died  of  smallpox,  at  Gravesend, 
near  London,  where  the  record  of  her  death  and  her  tomb  may  be 
seen  in  the  parish  church. 

Her  son  Thomas,  returned  to  Virginia  and  married,  and  from 
him  sprang  some  of  the  most  noted  families.  The  most  famous 
of  these  descendants  are  John  Randolph,  and  Edith  Boiling  Gait, 
who  married  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1915. 

The  statue  of  Pocahontas  stands  stately,  dignified  and  beauiiful 
as  it  looks  out  upon  the  placid  James  River,  at  Jamestown,  towards 
the  Rolfe  estate,  where  she  lived  as  the  friend  of  the  whites  in  the 
primitive  and  formative  period  of  the  great  America. 


BEATING  THE  STENTOR  RECORD 

Speaking  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  people,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness every  one  could  hear  with  satisfaction,  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Democratic  National  convention,  at  Philadelphia.  In 
fact  millions  not  at  the  convention,  also  heard  the  speaker.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  loud  speaker  that  science  furnishes  these  days. 

'in  conventions  in  former  years  it  was  always  customary  to  select 
a  secretary  with  a  clear,  strong  voice,  and  even  at  that  the  rear  of 
the  conventions  could  hear  little  of  what  was  being  said.  Many  of 
our  older  readers  remember  when  Bob  Furman,  of  Asheville,  and 
Bob  Phillips,  of  Greensboro,  were  usually  the  announcers  in  the 
State  Democrat  conventions  on  account  of  the  power  and  distinct- 
ness of  their  voices.  And  they  were  proud  and  enthusiastic  an- 
nouncers of  proceedings,  we  say  to  their  memory. 

Back  in  the  Trojan  war  they  had  a  Stentor,  a  person  who  was 
the  herald  of  the  army.  He  had  a  powerful  voice.  From  this 
came  the  expression  "stentorian  tones."  But  it  is  all  changed  now. 
A  little  man,  with  a  weak  voice,  can  just  whisper  into  a  microphone 
and  he  can  be  heard  by  thousands.  It  is  possible  to  hear  your  voice 
around  the  world.     Great  and  wonderful  are  the  feats  of  science  !— 

—J.  A.  R. 
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MRS.  C.  W.  TILLETT,  Jr.  HONORED 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Tillett,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
recognized  for  organizing  the  first  county  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers in  her  home  state,  and  later  served  as  state  president.  She 
is  !a  member  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  vice-chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee,  and  regional  advisor  for  the  southeastern 
states. 

Mrs.  Tilllett  has  also  been  placed  to  the  front  as  a  leader  of  the 
"Speakers'  Bureau,"  with  headquarters  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York,  an  organization  of  volunteer  workers,  known  as  "grass- 
trampers,"  going  from  county  to  county,  interpreting  the  national 
policy  in  relation  to  local  problems  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mrs.  Tillett' s  information  as  to  governmental  affairs  combined 
with  a  fine  mind  and  delightful  personality  makes  her  a  leader 
among  women.  Beside  these  requisites  give  her  an  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  any  gathering  of  representative  citizenship.  In  fact 
her  presence  is  desired  and  her  council  is  sought  in  many  instances 
where  public  issues  are  involved. 


RELIEF  FROM  FEAR  NECESSARY 

In  a  recent  address,  Charles  R.  Gay,  President  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  said :  "I  believe  that  a  sound  governmental  policy 
with  respect  to  money,  capital,  commodity  and  security  markets, 
banking,  business  and  trade,  taxation  and  budget-balancing,  and 
the  like,  will  bring  back  that  flexibility  and  resiliency  which  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  will  enable  the  country  to  hurdle  the  final 
obstacle  of  depression  and  stride  confidently  and  swiftly  along  the 
path  of  recovery  to  our  ultimate  goal  of  real  prosperity. 

"Obviously,  reduction  of  government  spending  would  stimulate 
private  spending;  termination  of  all  pump-priming  experiments 
would  end  uncertanity  and  return  confidence  in  its  stead  to  busi- 
ness and  banking  circles.  Relief  from  prevalent  fears  would  re- 
store activity  to  the  capital  goods  industry,  and  since  attainment  of 
the  final  stages  of  recovery  is  dependent  on  broad  and  profitable 
production  of  durable  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  moves  to 
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frustrate  private  industry  in  plant  expansion  and  other  capital 

outlays."  .'•„■,  ^        j-x. 

No  man  is  closer  to  the  pulse  of  American  industry  than  the 
head  of  the  world's  principal  stock  exchange.  He  knows  whereof 
he  speaks,  not  from  theory  but  long  experience.  What  he  says 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  citizens  of  all  political  faiths.  Irre- 
spective of  which  party  is  victorious  in  November,  the  country  can 
go  nowhere  so  long  as  fear  and  uncertainty  retards  investment  and 
employment.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  sound  governmen- 
tal policies  of  which  Mr.  Gay  speaks,  requires  the  aid  of  all  minds. 

The  copper  branch  of  the  mining  industry  is  in  a  steadily  im- 
proving position. 

Purchases  of  copper  so  far  this  year  are  about  20  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  Biggest  demand  comes  from  electrical 
manufacturers,  with  automobile  and  radio  makers  close  behind. 
A  national  policy  to  encourage  normal  industrial  expansion  means 
millions  in  new  payrolls  in  such  industries  as  copper  mining. 

******* 

A  FEW  KNOCK  DOWNS  HELPED 

New  peaks  in  appropriations  were  reached  by  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  to  back  up  new  philosophies,  and  a  continuation  of  ex- 
periments in  legislation.  The  basic  idea  of  the  Administration  has 
persisted  in  fresh  efforts  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regulating  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  busi- 
ness and  industry.  However,  since  the  Supreme  Court  began  rap- 
ping the  New  Deal  knuckles  there  has  been  more  care  taken  to 
avoid  haste  that  threatened  repentance  at  leisure.— J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Keep  Serene 

"Keep  serene! 

Do  cheerfully  your  part; 
No  matter  what  the  task, 

Be  true  and  strong  of  heart. 

Keep  serene! 

Make  this  a  fruitful  day; 
However  hard  the  task, 

Keep  smiling  all  the  way." 


He  who  is  contented,  and  desires 
nothing  more,  is  the   richest  of  men. 

Some  people  will  actually  leave 
their  own  business  to  attend  to  your 
business,  free,  gratis  and  for  noth- 
ing. 

— o — 

With  those  little  flat  hats  that  come 
down  over  one  eye,  I  often  wonder 
how  a  woman  can  tell  when  her  hat 
is  on  straight. 

— o — 

Amusement — the  innocent,  not  the 
vicious  kind — is  conducive  to  happy 
living.  It  is  to  the  human  mind 
what  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers. 

There  are  some  people  who  cast 
their  bread  on  the  waters  and  then 
expect  it  to  come  back  nicely  toasted 
and  finely  buttered. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Clyde 
Hoey  is  about  the  straightest  man  in 
North  Carolina.  Because  the  people 
desire  to  make  a  ruler  of  him. 

One  of  the  inalienable  rights,  and 
privileges  of  personal  freedom  in 
America,  is  that  you  can  run  for  of- 


fice— if  you  have  the  means  to  pay 
your  way.  It  costs  something  to  get 
an  office  in  this  day  and  time — fre- 
quently as  much  as  the  office  pays  in 
salary  and  sometimes   more. 

— o — 
The    seekers    after    more'   things    to 
tax,  might  levy  a  tax  on  the  folly  of 
mankind.        They  would  have   a  rich 
estate  to  work  on. 

— o — 
Vice  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that 
does   not   require  a  teacher  to   teach. 
It  is  the  more  dangerous  when  it  puts 
on  the  garb  of  virtue. 

How  some  people  can  get  along 
without  work  always  has  been  a  puz- 
zle to  me.  I  guess  it  is  a  gift — a  gift 
from  the  government.  But  I  am  not 
gifted  that  way. 

— o — 

A  stratospherist  was  asked  how 
things  looked  14  miles  in  the  air.  He 
said  it  looked  blue.  Not  much  dif- 
ference from  the  way  things  look  on 
the  ground  at  times. 
— o — 

An  Indian  millionarie,  it  is  said, 
offers  $100,000  for  an  insomnia  cure. 
He  might  try  counting  the  automo- 
biles that  pass  a  given  point  on  the 
streets  for  a  day  or  so. 
— o — 

Raymond  Moley,  who  went  to 
Washington  in  the  capacity  of  Brain 
Truster  No.  I,  recently  related  that 
"The  country  has  been  shocked  by  the 
ineptitude,  inaccuracy,  and  reckless- 
ness displayed  by  Treasury  experts," 
whom  he  says  were  under  "the  spell 
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of  evangelism."  Tut,  tut,  Ray— 
you'll  never  go  airplaning  again  with 
messages  from  the  President  if  you 
continue  to  break  loose  that  way. 
— o— 
As  a  help  to  maintaining  good 
health,  leading  health  clinics  advise 
laughing.  Now,  don't  all  laugh  at 
once.  Sort  o'  spread  it  out  as  you  go 
along.  A  little  laughing  will  go  a 
long  ways. 

It  is  stated  that  "Leonardo  da 
Vinci  spent  twelve  years  painting  the 
lips  of  Mona  Lisa."  The  women  of 
today  can  beat  that  in  a  jiffy.  They 
can  paint  their  lips  in  less  than 
twelve  minutes. 

— o — ■ 
It  looks  as  though  the  electors  of 
the  nation  had  better  think  more 
about  the  records  of  their  Congress- 
men and  other  public  servants,  and 
less  about  platforms.  Sometimes 
people  get  aboard  a  train  and  close 
the  door,  and  never  think  about  the 
platform  again  until  it  is  time  to  get 
off. 

— o — 

The  Key  West  "overseas  highway" 

to  mainland  is  being  rebuilt  by  a  loan 

of    $4,300,000    from    the     President's 

treasure-chest.        From      the      plucky 

Florida   city  comes  the  message  that 

it    expects    to    recover   "its    share  in 

Florida's     rich     tourist      trade,"     and 

live   happily    ever    afterwards.     Luck 

to  Key  West!  who  seems  to  have  all 

the  vivacity  of  Mae  West. 

— o — 

Waynesville— Gem    City   of   The 

Mountains 

It  is  quite  a  distance  from  Wayne 

county,     in   the    eastern   part    of   the 


:"^c  to  YTaynesville,  in  the  western 
portion — nearly      across      the      entire 
State.     But   there   is   no   wanning   in 
the   progress,   enthusiasm   and   hospi- 
tality  of  either  section.     The  editors 
of     North     Carolina     enjoyed    a    fine 
meeting  of  the   N.  C.  Press  Associa- 
tion   at    Waynesville    Thursday,    Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  last  week.  This 
is  the  third  time  in  53  years  Waynes- 
ville   has    taken   the     Press    Associa- 
to  its  heart  and  homes  and  dispensed 
her    gracious    hospitality,    for    which 
she  is  noted,  as  she  sits  on  her  beau- 
tiful    mountain      throne,     where     the 
princely      rhododendron     and     azalea 
flourish;    where   the   clouds   are  fash- 
ioned, where  breezes  are  fanned  into 
action,  and  where  the  sun  kisses  this 
wonderful    State    "Good-night"    every 
evening.     The    first    assembling   there 
was   in    1883.     And   oh,  boy!   what   a 
mountain  trout  fish  fry  they  gave  us ! 
The    memory    of  it    lingers    with  me 
yet.     The   second   meeting   there   was 
in  1920,  where  the  citizens  were  just 
as  glad  to  see  the  Pressmen  as  they 
wore  bafore.     The   third  meeting  last 
week,  and  Waynevillians,  apparently, 
were    more    overjoyed    than    ever  to 
meet   the    rising      generation    that    is 
now    wielding    the    editorial    pen.     In 
rur-unating    upon    that    first    meeting 
at  Waynesville,  and  the  delights  and 
pleasures,    of    the    occasion,   there    is 
woven    in   the   fabric   of  the   memory 
of  we  few  older  ones  a  thread  of  sad- 
ness.    With  very  few  exceptions  the 
participants  in  those  happy  Waynes- 
ville hours  53  years  ago,  have  passed 
on    to    the    Great    Beyond.     So    have 
many  of  the   acquaintances  we  made 
in    Waynesville    at    that    time.        The 
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late    meeting    was    composed    of  en-  Carolina " — God    bless   her!        In   my 

tirely  new  faces — a  new  set  through-  knowledge     of     the     North      Carolina 

out    manning  the    State    Press   Ship.  Pi  ess     Association    for    the    past   62 

But    they    are    sailing    the    journalis-  years,  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen 

tic  ocean  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  the    State    Press    more    ably    edited ; 

predecessors.     They   are   making   his-  more     successfully     managed;      more 

tory.     They    are    pushing    the    State  progressive;   more  enterprising  in  its 

and  all  of  its  industries  and  interests  several   habitats;    and  more   uplifting 

forward.     They    are   heralds -of   good  in    its    tone    and    endeavors.        Long 

cheer  and  happiness  to  all  of  the  cit-  may  it  keep  up  the  pace! 
izens  of  the  "Good  Old  State  of  North 


THE   VERY  FINE   ART  OF  FORGETTING 

Oh,  is  it  worthwhile  to  remember  too  long 

The  grievance  that  caused  our  small  sorrow? 

It  darkened  our  day  and  it  silenced  our  song, 

Why  carry  it  into  tomorrow? 

Strange  that  we  should  choose  to  hold  close  to  our  heart 

The  thing  that  produces  our  fretting; 

'Twould  surely  be  better  to  take  up  the  art, 

The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Forget  the  unkindness  that  rankled  a  bit, 
Forget  the  quick  words  that  were  spoken — 
Shall  we  let  the  friendship  we've  valued  so  long 
In  one  hapless  moment  be  broken  ? 
And  why  do  we  take  precious  time  to  lament 
Our  blunders  that  proved  so  upsetting? 
If  there  is  no  mending,  let's  try  for  a  while 
The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Our  yesterday's  losses,  our  yesterday's  fears, 

Mistakes — we  have  some  way  lived  through  them — 

Our  keen  disappointments,  our  heartaches,  our  tears, 

What  profits  us  now  to  hold  to  them? 

This  world  would  be  for  us  a  happier  place, 

And  there  would  be  less  regretting, 

If  we  would  remember  to  practice  with  grace 

The  very  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

— B.  Y.  Williams. 
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DANIEL  BRANSON  COLTRANE 

By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yarbrough,  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


For  almost  200  years  Coltrane 
blood  has  enriched  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Its  history  stretches  back 
across  the  sea  to  the  heroic  and  ro- 
mantic land  of  Scotland,  with  her 
rugged,  massive  hills,  symbolic  of  the 
sturdy  character  of  her  distinguished 
sons.  The  family  originated  at  Col- 
rain,  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  and  is 
marked  by  sterling  worth,  pure  blood 
and  honesty.  This  stock  which  so 
hardily  grew  among  the  heather 
covered  moors  and  hills  of  Scotland, 
has  thrived  in  North  Carolina  since 
is  was  transplanted  here  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  and  the  State  has  been 
better  for  having  had  this  strain. 

It  has  been  said  that  where  one 
finds  a  Coltrane,  one  generally  finds 
a  person  doing  some  useful  work  in 
the  community,  and  surely  the  life 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Branson  Coltrane, 
Concord's  grand  old  man  has  worthi- 
ly borne   out  this  tradition. 

Mr.  Coltrane,  the  son  of  Kelly  and 
Mary  Gossett  Coltrane,  was  born 
December  26,  1842,  in  New  Market 
township,  Randolph  county,  N.  C,  in 
a  two-room  log  house,  near  Ebenezer 
Methodist  church.  Fortunate  in  hav- 
ing godly  and  industrious  parents, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind  far- 
above  the  ordinary,  a  keen  sense  of 
justice  and  great  decision  of  charac- 
ter, he  has  had  a  hand  as  an  integral 
factor  in  the  business  and  financial 
life  of  his  community,  whose  citizens 
delight  to  do  him  honor.  Banker, 
educator  churchman,  farmer  and 
cotton  mill  executive,  his  self-reliance 
and  remarkable  grasp  of  detail  have 
enabled  him  to  sucessfully  handle  the 


affairs  of  each  widely  different  line. 
Throughout  the  94  years  of  his  life 
ho  has  discharged  the  duties  of  son, 
husband,  father,  friend,  soldier  and 
citizen  with  uncommon  fidelity  and 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  family  and 
fellowmen,  bear  tribute  to  his  fine 
life.  Maintaining  his  physical 
strength  to  a  remarkable  degree  and 
mentally  alert,  he  is  a  splendid  re- 
sult of  the  precept  of  clean,  upright 
living.  His  memory  for  dates,  events 
and  names  is  extraordinary  and 
would  put  to  shame  one  half  his 
years. 

"No  honorable  occupation  should 
be  beneath  the  man  who  wants  to 
succeed,"  said  Mr.  Coltrane.  "If  1 
had  to  start  life  over  again,  I  would 
take  a  job  sweeping  the  streets,  if 
necessary,  until  I  eoukl  get  something 
better.  No  man  should  ever  say,  'I 
can't  do  it.'  The  country  offers 
great  opportunity  to  the  man  who 
looks  ahead,  is  willing  to  pay  tbe 
the  price  of  denial  and  leaves  out  his 
life  those  things  that  tend  to  hurt 
the  mind  and  body.  My  school  op- 
portunities were  limited.  I  first  at- 
tended a  private  school,  to  which  I 
walked  one  mile.  Then  we  hau  a 
three  months  public  school  in  the 
winter  and  considered  ourselves 
lucky  to  have  even  this  short  ses- 
sion. 

"I  grew  up  on  the  farm,  which  my 
father  bought  near  Deep  river,  and 
after  his  death,  became  manager  in 
in  my  16th  year.  I  have  been  al- 
ways proud  of  the  fact  that  I  could 
take  care  of  my  mother  then,  al- 
though just   a     boy.     I     have     great 
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\  faith  in  mothers.  When  the  War 
Between  the  States  began,  being  a 
patriotic  southern  boy,  I  told  my 
mother  I  was  thinking  of  volunteer- 
ing. She  did  not  utter  one  word  of 
objection,  which  was  typical  of  the 
brave  women  of  those  difficult  days. 

"I  enlisted  in  a  company  of  infan- 
try which  was  raised  by  Dr.  Braxton 
Craven,  of  Trinity  college.  After 
drilling  a  short  time  at  Trinity  we 
were  ordered  to  Salisbury  to  guard 
prisoners,  sent  from  the  front.  On 
this  journey,  I  had  my  first  ride  on 
the  railroad,  which  was  from  Thomas- 
ville  to  Salisbury,  on  a  flat  car.  The 
prison  was  a  cotton  mill  and  our 
quarters  were  in  the  tenement  houses. 
I  later  got  into  the  cavalry  service 
and  we  were  drilled  at  Garysburg 
under  Gen.  Beverly  H.  Robertson. 
Our  first  war  duty  was  to  meet '  an 
invading  army  of  the  enemy  at  Kins- 
ton.  This  being  my  first  experience, 
it  is  hard  to  express  my  fear  and 
dread. 

"With  a  regiment  of  1200  men,  we 
were  ordered  to  Virginia,  where  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1863,  near  Brandy 
Station,  we  had  a  review  of  the 
cavalry  corps,  by  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.  This  array  of  14,000  sol- 
diers, was  the  most  magnificent 
sight  I  ever  beheld.  The  next  day 
saw  a  battle,  which  lasted  from  morn- 
ing 'till  night,  with  varying  success, 
although  I  doubt  if  there  was  a 
greater  cavalry  fight  in  the  entire 
war.  From  Brandy  Station  we  took 
up  the  line  of  march  to  Gettysburg, 
engaging  in  severe  fighting  at  Middle- 
burg,  at  Paris  and  at  Upperville, 
where  our  colonel  Peter  G.  Evans, 
was  killed. 

"Reaching   the   Potomac   river,   the 


following  order  from  General  Lee  was 
read  to  us, 

"  'Remember,  we  do  not  make  war 
on  women  and  children  and  proper- 
ty.' 

"That  is  the  greatest  general  or- 
der, I  ever  heard.  As  a  result  of  it, 
we  are  proud  of  the  record  the  south- 
ern army  made  while  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Between  :Cham- 
bersburg  and  Gettysburg,  the  enemy 
made  desperate  efforts  to  capture 
our  ordinance  trains,  which  would 
have  crippled  us.  We  were  able  to 
repulse  them,  but  my  left  arm  was 
severely  burned  by  an  exploding  car- 
tridge box.  Unable  for  regular  duty, 
I  was  made  a  courier  to  Gen.  James 
B.  Gordon. 

"Returning  from  the  disater  at 
Gettysburg,  we  had  a  great  fight  near 
Hagerstown  where  Shakespeare 
Harris  had  his  horse  shot  from  un- 
der him.  In  '64  the  campaign  be- 
tween Lee  and  Grant,  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  war,  began.  Sheri- 
dan started  on  his  raid  to  Richmond, 
General  Stuart  following  immediate- 
ly and  pressing  him  day  and  night. 
Near  Yellow  Tavern,  General  Stuart 
was  killed,  also  General  Jas.  B.  Gor- 
don. It  has  been  my  opinion  as  a 
private  that  General  Stuart  always 
needlessly  exposed  himself.  Gordon 
should  not  have  been  killed  either. 
General  Stuart  had  valuable  scouts, 
among  them  Shakespeare  Harris. 
Some  of  the  most  strategic  move- 
ment of  the  war  resulted  from  the  in- 
formation brought  in  by  scouts.  Gen- 
eral Stuart  l  should  have  depended 
more  upon  scouts,  but  he  had  a  habit 
of  wanting  to  see  for  himself.  His 
death  was  a  calamity  for  he  was 
sorely     needed.     The      command      of 
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cavalry  then  fell  upon  Wade  Hamp- 
ton and  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  we  were 
transferred  to  Petersburg,  where  on 
August  24,  1863,  I  received  a  shell 
wound  which  kept  me  out  of  the 
ranks  for  a  time.  In  September 
scouts  informed  General  Hampton 
that  the  enemy  had  2,400  head  of 
cattle  on  the  James  river,  giving  the 
way  of  approach  and  opportunity 
for  capturing  the  herd.  By  close 
maneuvering  we  brought  them  into 
our  lines,  an  impossible  feat  without 
the  aid  of  scouts. 

"With    Grant    endeavoring    to    get 
between    Petersburg    and    the    south, 
there  was  constant  pressure  and  for 
months  no  rest  was  given  us.     I  was 
wounded    on    October    27,    1864    by    a 
minie  ball,  but  it  was  not  serious.  We 
remained    in    winter    quarters,    until 
the  latter  part     of     March,     when   I 
went  home  to  get  a  fresh  horse.     We 
knew  that  we  were  about  beaten  and 
when  I  reported  back,  the  final  move- 
ment  had  begun.     On    March    29   we 
engaged    in    a    fight    at    Chamberlain 
Run,  which  was  for  us  the  most  des- 
perate   of   the    war.     Colonel    McNeil 
and   Lt.   Col.   Shaw  being  killed,   one 
half  of  all  the  company  officers  eith- 
er killed  or  wounded  and  the  loss  of 
privates  very  great.     On  April  2j  in 
a  severe  skirmish  we  lost  our  horses 
and  Gen.  Rufus  Barringer,  who  was 
still  mounted  offered  to  guide  us  out. 
He  ran  into  a  body  of  Federal  scouts, 
disguised  in  gray,  who  captured  him 
and  the  rest  of  us  took  to  the  woods. 
General   Barringer  was   so  kind   and 
considerate    of    his    men,    especially 
when  they  were  sick,  that  we  called 
him   "Aunt   Nancy."     He   was   highly 
respected,    but    not    austere    snd    h.s 
men  loved  him. 


"In  our  final  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  at  Appomattox,  his  words 
to  us  were: 

"Boys  we  have  lost.  Go  home, 
make  good  citizens  and  restore  your 
homes  the  best  you  can." 

"Our  recovery  since  the  war  shows 
how   well    we    heeded    that    advice.     I 
was  paroled  at  Greensboro,  about  the 
first    of    May    1865.     I    remained    on 
the    farm    all    summer    and    the    first 
dollar  I  saw  after  the  war  was  when 
I    took    some    peaches    to    Greensboro 
and  sold  them  to  the  Federal  soldiers. 
"In   1866,   I     moved     to     Missouri, 
where  it     was  my     good  fortune     to 
meet  with  men  who  had  been   South- 
ern   soldiers.     One    of    them    invited 
me    to    join    with    him    in    the    photo- 
graphic   business,    which    I    accepted 
and  met  with  some  success,  later  en- 
gaging in     the     jewelry     business  in 
which  I  was  fairly  successful.     I  was 
asked   to   join     in     establishing     the 
First  National  bank  at  Marshall,  Mo., 
taking     the      position      as      assistant 
cashier.   Some      years      later      after 
selling  my  interest  in  the  banki  I  was 
visiting  my  mother  in  Guilford  coun- 
ty and  learned  that   Concord  had  no 
bank.     In  1880,  I  came  here  and  soon 
found  splendid  men  ready  to  join  in 
the   enterprise.     On   July   5    1888,  we 
opened    the    Concord    National    bank 
and   with   my   son,   L.    D.    Coltrane,   I 
was  placed  in   charge,   continuing  up 
to   this   time.     And   so   a   father   and 
son  have  run  this  bank  for  48  years. 
A   fair   success   has  crowned   our   ef- 
forts, having  just  declared  our  nine- 
ty-sixth   semi-annual    dividend. 

"I  go  to  the  bank  every  day,  just 
as  I  have  for  48  years.  Upon  open- 
ing the  bank,  I  found  numbers  of 
men  and  women  who  could  not  write. 
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i'he  town  and  county  had  no  public 
school  buildings,  except  one  or  two 
room  houses  and  the  schools  were  run 
but  three  months  annually.  For 
some  reason,  I  was  put  on  the  school 
board  and  for  16  years  served  as 
chairntan.  We  now  have  excellent 
buildings,  the  county  joining  hearti- 
ly in  the  school  work,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  second  to  none  as  to 
buildings  and  work  done  in  the 
schools. 

"In  1853,  I  joined  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  and  while  living  in  Missouri 
began  Sunday  school  work.  For  70 
years  I  have  been  a  teacher  or  an 
officer  and  am  a  teacher  now.  In  1901 
I  was  chosen  president  of  the  Meth- 
odist board  of  publication  located  in 
Greensboro,  which  place   I  still   hold. 


Also  in  1901,  was  made  a  delegate 
to  the  general  conference,  I  was 
never  too  poor  to  give  to  the  church 
and,  following  this  practice  all 
through  life,  have  been  repaid  a 
thousand  times.  A  regular  atten- 
dant at  all  church  services  for  nearly 
83  years  has  given  me  a  high  ideal 
of  life." 

In  1907  Mr.  Coltrane  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School  and  in  29  years  has  missed 
but  one  board  meeting.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  Coltrane  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  his  daughter, 
Mr.  Chas,  A,  Cannon. 

The  Coltrane-Harris  chapter,  U. 
D.  C,  was  named  in  his  honor  and  he 
is  a  frequent  guest  at  the  meetings. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  SAVED  A 
GREAT  MAN 

By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 


The  Indians  who*  were  found  in 
that  part  of  America  called  Virginia, 
lived  much  more  comfortably  than 
those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  dwellings  were  long,  low 
houses  built  of  bark  and  boughs,  in- 
stead of  being  mere  wigwams  made 
of  skins  stretched  on  poles.  Each 
house  contained  several  rooms,  which 
were  separated  each  from  the  others 
by  curtains  of  skins.  In  front  of 
these  rooms  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  was  a  passage- 
way in  which  shallow  pits  dug  in  the 
ground  served  as  fireplaces.  An  open- 
ing in  the  roof  directly  over  each 
fireplace  allowed  the  smoke  to  escape. 


One  winter  day,  a  little  Indian  girl 
was  playing  in  the  passage-way  of 
her  father's  house.  Her  dark  little 
face  was  bright  and  pretty.  Her 
eyes  were  jet  black  and  sparkled  with 
mischief,  and  long  straight  black 
hair  fell  unbound  over  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  a  kind  of  dress  made  of 
soft  deer  skin  fringed  at  the  edges. 
This  was  trimmed  with  beads,  shells 
and  porcupine  quills.  She  wore  leg- 
gings and  moccasins,  which  were  also 
made  of  soft  deer  skin  and  decodated 
with  beads  and  quills.  Beads  hung  in 
strands  around  her  neck  and  arms  and 
there  were  colored  feathers  in  her  hair. 

But    all    these  ornaments    did  not 
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prevent  the  little  girl  frim  indulging 
in  grand  frolics  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. It  was  too  cold  to  play  out  of 
doors,  but  the  spaces  between  the 
fireplaces  in  the  passage-way  were 
wide,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the 
children  to  run,  jump,  hop  and  even 
spin  around  in  dizzy  circles. 

"Just  see  me  whirl,"  cried  the  little 
Indian  girl,  whose  name  was  Mato- 
ax.  She  stood  on  her  hands  with  her 
feet  in  the  air,  and  then  began  to 
whirl  over  and  over,  feet  and  arms 
spinning  around  so  rapidly  that  she 
looked  like  a  wheel  with  many  spokes. 

None  of  the  other  children — not 
even  the  boys — could  whirl  like  Ma- 
toax.  She  also  excelled  most  of  the 
boys  in  jumping,  hopping,  racing, 
climbing  and  swiming.  She  was  so 
full  of  life,  so  fond  of  boys'  play  that 
you  would  have  called  her  a  tomboy. 
That  is  just  what  her  father  did  call 
her;  for  the  nickname  he  gave  her — 
Pocahontas — is  the  Indian  word  for 
"tomboy." 

The  Indians  believed  that  it  was 
very  unlucky  to  tell  their  names  or 
their  children's  names  to  strangers. 
So  the  white  people  who  knew  Ma- 
toax  afterward  always  called  her  Po- 
cahontas, because  upon  asking  her 
name  they  had  been  told  by  her  fa- 
ther that  it  was  Pocahontas. 

The  father  of  Matoax  was  an  In- 
dian King  named  Wahunsonacook. 
The  white  people  were  told,  however, 
that  his  name  was  Powhatan,  which 
in  the  Indian  language  means  simply 
"the  king." 

But  you  will  like  to  hear  how  Po- 
cahontas came  to  know  these  white 
people. 

On  that  winter  day  as  Matoax  was 
whirling  along  the  passage-way,   Ra- 


bunta, the  Indian  runner,  burst  into 
the  house.  He  had  great  news  for 
the  king  and  was  so  excited  that  he 
did  not  see  the  little  tomboy,  and  ran 
against  her  whirling  feet  and  hands. 
Over  he  went  with  her,  rolling  into 
the  nearest  fireplace.  Leaping  to 
their  feet,  they  both  joined  in  the 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  other 
children,  for  all  Indians  love  a  rough 
joke. 

The  runner  broke  away  to  tell  the 
great  news  to  Powhatan.  Rabunta's 
news  was  to  throw  the  whole  village 
into  great  excitement  for  he  had  come 
to  tell  that  the  great  pale-face  called 
Captain  John  Smith  had  just  been 
taken  prisoner  by  some  of  Pow- 
hatan's braves.  They  were  even  then 
bringing  the  captain  to  Powhatan's 
council  house. 

Rabunta  said  that  the  great  pale- 
face had  been  in  camp  with  only  two 
other  white  men  when  Powhatan's 
brother  and  two  hundred  braves  had 
come  upon  them.  The  Indians  killed 
the  two  companions,  but  they  could 
not  kill  the  white  chief.  He  bore  a 
charmed  life,  so  they  thought.  With 
his  big  "thunder  stick"  he  poured 
out  fire  upon  the  braves  until  many 
of  them  were  wounded.  He  would 
have  escaped  if  he  had  not  fallen  in- 
to a  quagmire. 

"He  is  a  great  brave,"  concluded 
Rabunta. 

"Ugh!  very  great  brave!"  repeat- 
ed Powhatan,  and  then  he  bade  his 
people  make  ready  to  receive  the 
great  white   chief,   their   prisoner. 

Before  very  long,  the  brother  of 
Powhatan  and  his  two  hundred  braves 
arrived  at  the  council  house,  bring- 
ing their  prisoner  with  them.  Pow- 
hatan  stood   proud   and   stern   at  one 
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end  of  the,  room.  A  rich,  mantle  of 
raccoon  skins  fell  from  his  shoulders 
to  the  ground,  and  he  wore  a  crown 
of  eagle's  feathers  upon  his  head,  to 
show  that  he  was  king  over  many,  as 
well  as  chief  of  a  few. 

Rows  of  warriors  in  furs  and  feath- 
ers stood  on  each  side  of  the  hall. 
Behind  them  stood  the  Indian  women 
wearing  robes  of  deer  skin,  and  the 
white  down  of  birds  upon  their  heads. 
Strings  of  shells  and  beads  rattled 
on  their  arms,  and  fell  about  their 
shoulders  and  necks  in  many  strands. 
Their  necks  were  painted  a  deep  red 
in  honor  of  this  occasion. 

Peeping  from  behind  the  women 
stood  the  children.  Our  little  tom- 
boy, her  eyes  big  with  wonder,  watch- 
ed the  great  white  chief.  She  saw 
her  mother  carry  him  water  in  a 
great  gourd  that  he  might  wash  his 
hands,  and  another  woman  present 
him  with  a  great  bunch  of  feathers 
with  which  to  dry  them.  She  saw 
them  bring  him  food,  and  watched 
him  curiously  while  he  ate. 

The  warriors  were  saying  to  each 
other,  "He  is  a  great  brave,  a  very 
great  brave,"  when  suddenly  her  fa- 
ther asked,  "What  shall  we  do  with 
him?"  She  heard  the  warriors  tell- 
ing of  the  harm  he  had  done  with 
his  great  "thunder  stick,"*  and  they 
advised  her  father  to  have  him  put 
to  death  at  once.  After  much  discus- 
sion,   Powhatan    consented  to  do  this. 

The  little  girl  stood  still  and  saw 
them  bring  in  two  large  stones  and 
place  them  in  front  of  her  father. 
The  white  chief  was  told  that  he  was 
to  die;  and  must  lie  down  and  place 
his  head  upon  one  of  the  stones.  How 
steadily  he  walked!  how  calm,  how 
brave  he  was !  how  fearless !     He  did 


not  flinch  even  when  two  warrors 
stood  over  him,  their  clubs  raised  to 
dash  out  his  brains. 

With  a  shrill  cry,  Pocahontas  dart- 
ed across  the  room.  She  fell  down 
beside  Captain  Smith,  threw  her  arms 
over  him  and  laid  her  head  upon  his. 
If  the  clubs  had  come  down  they 
would  have  crushed  out  the  life  of  the 
little  tomboy  as  well  as  of  the  great 
white  brave.  All  the  Indians  stood 
amazed.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
the  council  house  for  a  moment. 
Then  the   Indian  maid  began  to  plead : 

"Don't  kill  him,  father!  Spare 
his  life !  He  is  so  brave,  he  must  be 
wise  and  good,  too.  Surely  he  will 
never  harm  our  people.  Spare  him, 
spare  him,  my  father!" 

The  old  chief  loved  his  little  tom- 
boy very  dearly,  and  after  hesitat- 
ing a  moment  bade  his  warriors  lay 
down  their  clubs.  Soon,  as  the  re- 
sult of  Pocahontas's  pleading,  he  ord- 
ered the  braves  to  unbind  the  priso- 
ner also.  Then,  Captain  Smith  was 
lifted  from  the  ground  and  placed 
beside  the  Indian  king. 

"You  shall  be  one  of  us,"  said  the 
old  chief.  "You  shall  be  the  elder 
brother  of  my  little  Pocahontas. 
You  shall  be  Powhatan's  son." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  little  Indian 
girl  saved  the  life  of  the  great  and 
brave  Captain  John  Smith.  He  stay- 
ed a  long  time  in  the  Indian  village. 
He  played  and  romped  with  the 
bright  little  Pocahontas  and  told  her 
of  the  little  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
English  girls.  Perhaps  he  told  her 
of  the  little  lost  Virginia.  Dare  whom 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find.  If  he 
did,  the  story  no  doubt  touched  the 
tender  heart  of  Pocahontas. 

Pocahontas  was  always  a  friend  to 
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Captain  Smith,  and  to  the  othre  covered  that  she  warned  the  pale- 
white  people.  faces,  they  would  certainly  have  kill- 
In  time  most  of  the  Indians  be  earn  2  ed  her. 
enemies  of  the  white  people.  They  Pocahontas  grew  up  to  be  a  noble 
refused  to  sell  them  food,  and  even  woman.  She  married  a  white  man 
plotted  to  kill  them  and  burn  their  and  was  baptized  as  the  "Lady  Re- 
homes,  becca."  She  went  to  England  with 
Pocahontas  often  saved  the  whits  her  husband,  and  there  she  was  en- 
people's  lives,  carrying  food  to  them  tertained  by  the  king  and  queen, 
more  than  once  when  they  were  near-  Everybody  who  knew  her  admired 
ly  starving.  Once  she  stole  through  and  loved  her.  She  died  in  England 
the  thick  forests  all  alone  at  mid-  just  as  she  was  ready  to  sail  back 
night,  going  miles  to  warn  the  white  to  her  beloved  home,  Virginia  in 
people  that  her  kindred  were  coming  America, 
to  kill  them.     If  the  Indians  had  dis- 

POCAHONTAS 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 

Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight; 
Round  him  press   a   countless   horde, 

He  is  but  a  single  knight. 
Hark!  a  cry  of  triumph  shrill 

Through   the   wilderness   resounds, 
As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds, 

Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  thev  heap  the  funeral  pyre, 

And  the  torch  of  death  they  light; 
Ah!  'Tis  hard  to  die  by  fire! 

Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight? 
Round  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 

Wheel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd; 
Cold  the  victim's  mien   and  proud, 

And  his  breast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart? 

Who   avert  the  murderous  blade? 
From  the  throng  with  sudden  stai*t, 

See,  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight: 

"Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring! 
I  am  daughter  of  the  king, 

And  I  claim  the  Indian  right!" 

Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 

Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife; 
Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings, 

And  her  bosom  guards  his  life! 
In  the  woods  of  Powhatan, 

Still  'tis  told  by  Indian  fires 
How  a  daughter  of  their  sires 

Saved  a  captive  Englishman. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MARKS  146TH 

BIRTHDAY 


146 


The    District    of    Columbia 
birthday     Thursday.        It     was 
years  oid. 

The  law  fixing  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  as  the  site  for  the 
National  Capital  became  effective 
July  16,  1790,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  young  country, 
delegates  to  the  National  Congress 
could  look  forward  to  establishing  a 
permanent  home. 

The  home  wasn't  to  be  entered  for 
another  10  years — the-  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment was  transferred  here  De- 
cember 1,  1800.  However,  the  earlier 
date  is  the  memorable  one — it  ended 
a  seven-year  dispute  that  threatened 
the  Union  of  the  new  democracy. 

A  district  not  exceeding  10  miles 
square  was  to  be  located  on  the  River 
Potomac  "at  some  place  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and 
the  Connogocheague,  a  tributary  en- 
tering the  river  78  miles  upstream 
from  Washington,"  the  law  read, 
"and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

The  word  "permanent"  appears  in- 
conspicuously in  the  statute,  but  it 
was  no  meaningless  qualification.  For 
years — ever  since  1783  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  first  met — delegates 
to  that  body  had  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  two  capitals — one  in  the 
North  and  one  in  the  South. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
had  proposed  two  capitals  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1783,  explaining  that  the 
alternate    residence    of    Congress    in 


(Selected) 

had  a  two  places  would  win  the  "confidence 
and  affection"  of  the  States  and  pre- 
serve the  Federal  balance  of  power. 

That  one  of  these  sites  should  be 
on  the1  Potomac  just  below  the  falls 
in  the  river  was  proposed  at  an  early 
date,  but  the  location  remained  on  the 
dark-horse  list  a  long  time  while  the 
delegates  debated  the  relative  merits 
of  a  site  just  below  the  falls  of  the 
Delaware  River,  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  another  on  the  Susquehana  River, 
near  Wrights  Ferry,  Pa.  The  dele- 
gates emphasized  the  importance  of 
placing  the  capital  on  a  navigable 
stream,  yet  far  enough  inland  to  pro- 
tect it  from  sea  attacks. 

Gradually  the  popularity  of  the 
two-capital  plan  died  away.  Francis 
Kopkinson  spoke  of  it  in  a  satirical 
suggestion  that  the  Federal  town  be 
mounted  on  wheels  and  trucked  from 
place  to  place.  He  also  thought  the 
statue  of  George  Washington,  just 
authorized  by  Congress,  should  be  put 
on  wheels,  too,  and  hauled  wherever 
Congress  went. 

The  Potomac  site  gained  promi- 
nence as  the  result  of  improvements 
for  nagivation  carried  through  by  the 
Potomac  Co.,  of  which  George  Wash- 
ington was  president.  Advocates  of 
the  location  boasted  that  a  vessel 
carrying  24  hogsheads  of  tobacco  had 
descended  the  river  to  within  13  miles 
of   Georgetown. 

The  law  that  became  effective  146 
years  ago  settled  the  question,  but 
did  not  silence  the  discussion.  The 
opponents  made   sneers  about  "build- 
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ing    a    palae?    in    the    wools.''     They  However,    tha    prospect^    of    devel- 

referred     to     the     Conococheague     as  oping  an  area     in     the     Georgetown 

"that     Indian     place."     They     viewed  vicinity  had  raised  many  of  the  legis- 

the  western  frontier,  then  near  Hag-  lators,    particularly    those    from    the 

erstown,  Md.,  with  alarm.  South,  to  their  feet  in  strong  defense. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

The  proper  place  to  take  the  true  measure  of  a  man  is  not  in 
the  darkest  place  or  in  the  amen  corner,  nor  the  cornfield, 
office  or  other  places  where  he  earns  his  daily  bread,  but  by 
his  own  fireside.  There  he  lays  aside  his  mask  and  you  may 
learn  whether  he  is  an  imp  or  an  angel,  cur  or  king,  hero  or 
humbug. 

It  matters  not  what  the  world  says  of  him ;  whether  it  hails 
him  as  a  hero  or  pelts  him  with  bad  eggs.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  his  reputation  or  religion  may  be.  If  his  babies 
dread  his  home-coming  and  his  better  half  swallows  her  heart 
every  time  she  has  to  ask  him  for  a  five-dollar  bill,  he  is  a  fraud 
of  the  first  water,  even  though  he  prays  night  and  morning 
until  he  is  black  in  the  face  and  howls  "Hallelujah!"  until  he 
shakes  the  eternal  hills. 

But  if  his  children  rush  to  the  front  door  to  meet  him  and 
love's  sunshine  illuminates  the  face  of  his  wife  every  time  she 
hears  his  foot-fall,  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  pure, 
for  his  home  is  a  heaven — and  the  humbug  never  gets  that 
near  the  great  throne  of  God. 

He  may  be  a  rank  atheist  and  a  red-flag  anarchist,  a  Mormon 
and  a  Mugwump,  and  bet  on  the  elections.  He  may  drink 
beer  until  he  can't  tell  a  silver  dollar  from  a  circular  saw,  and 
still  be  an  infinitely  better  man  than  the  cowardly  little  hum- 
bug who  is  all  suavity  in  society  but  who  makes  home  intoler- 
able; who  vents  upon  the  helpless  heads  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren an  ill  nature  he  would  inflict  on  his  fellow-men,  but  dares 
not. 

I  can  forgive  much  in  that  fellow  mortal  who  would  rather 
make  men  swear  than  women  weep;  who  would  rather  have 
the  hate  of  the  whole  world  than  the  contempt  of  his  wife; 
who  would  rather  call  anger  to  the  face  of  a  king  than  fear  to 
the  face  of  a  child. 

— W.  C.  Brann. 
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NANSEMOND  LANDMARK  RAZED 


By  Daisy 

The  quaint  old  colonial  house  which 
has  stood  for  two  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies in  historic  "lower  parish"  of 
Nansemond  County  and  which  has 
been  known  to  the  people  of  the  past 
several  decades  as  "The  Dr.  Jordan" 
house,   is  being  demolished. 

This  lovely  old  house,  built  in  1711 
by  Pasco  Turner,  has  the  distinction 
of  having  sheltered  members  of  Pas- 
co Turner's  family  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants for  these  225  years. 

The  place,  now  owned  by  Roy 
Jones,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  William 
Jordan,  known  for  many  years 
around  Driver  as  "Dr.  Billy  Jordan,'' 
came  down  to  Dr.  Jordan  from  his 
great-great-grandfather^  Pasco  Tur- 
ner. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Jones,  calling 
in  a  carpenter  to  make  some  repairs 
to  the  home,  was  shocked  to  find  the 
entire  building  was  just  a  shell.  Ter- 
mites had  eaten  into  the  underpin- 
ning, the  flooring  and  the  rafters. 

It  was  found  that  the  frame  work 
of  the  house,  which  had  a  brick  base- 
ment and  a  brick  end,  was  too  far 
gone  for  repairs.  Workmen,  while 
tearing  down  the  building  found  hid- 
den in  the  walls,  some  valuable  pa- 
pers which  were  claimed  by  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  old  basement,  which  in  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  life  of  the 
bouse,  was  used  as  a  kitchen  and  had 
the  big  old-fashioned  fireplace,  in 
which  the  culinary  arts  of  a  day  that 
is  gone  were  practiced.  In  later  days, 
some  ancestor  of  Dr.  Jordan  had 
bricked   up    the    recess    over   the    old 


Nurney 

fireplace,  and  in  this  nook  was  found 
one  of  the  treasures,  safely  hidden 
away. 

A  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
printed  in  1761,  was  found  safely  hid- 
den in  the  recess.  The  preface  to 
this  old,  sere  and  yellow  book,  print- 
ed m  Old  English  type,  says: 

"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  other  rites  and  ceremon- 
ies of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England  togeth- 
er with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of 
David,  pointed  and  they  are  to  be 
said  or  sung  in  the  Church. 

"Edinburgh:  Printed  by  Alexander 
Kincaid,  His  Majesty's  Printer,  in 
1761." 

The  most  interesting  and,  from  a 
collector's  point  of  view,  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  papers  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  house,  is  a  deed,  the  in- 
troduction to  which  reads: 

"Virginia^  September  1,  1714:  This 
indenture  made  the  Twenty-sixth  of 
April  in  the  Thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Ladye  Anne, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  Queen  and  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  and  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord,  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Fourteen,  between  Michael  Brinkley, 
Jr.?  son  of  Michael  Brinkley  of  Up- 
per Parish  of  Nansemond  County  on 
the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Boyd  of 
the  County  and  Parish  aforesaid,  of 
the  other  part." 

The  deed  conveys  a  parcel  of  land 
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in  Nansemond  County  "for  and  in 
consideration  of  three  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco."  The  deed  is 
signed  by  Michael  Brinkley  and  his 
seal  in  red  wax  is  affixed,  and  the  seal 
is  stamped  with  his'coat  of  arms.  The 
deed  is  witnessed  by  Richard  Broth- 
ers, Henry  H.  Brinkley,  John  Brink- 
ley   and    Elizabeth    Brinkley. 

The  paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and 
brittle  to  the  touch;  the  writing  is 
small  and  difficult  to  read,  with  its 
many  flourishes  and  quaint  spelling. 

On  the  back  of  the  deed  is  written : 
"At  a  court  held  for  Nansemond 
County,  April  28,  1714,  Michael 
Brinkley  came  into  court  and  ac- 
knowledged his  deed  of  releasement 
to  Thomas  Boyd,  which  is  ordered 
recorded." 

A  second  paper  of  interest,  hidden 
in  the  old  house,  was  a  deed  made  in 
1733,  the  introduction  to  which  reads: 

"George  The  Second,  by  the  Grace 
of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
to  all  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  Greetings: 

"Know  ye,  that  for  divers  good 
causes  and  considerations,  but  more 
especially  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  of  good 
and  lawfull  Moneye  for  our  use  paid 
to  our  Receiver  General  of  our  Rev- 
enue in  this  our  Dominion  of  Vir- 
ginia, We  have  granted  and  confirm- 
ed by  these  presents  for  us,  Our  heirs, 
and  successors,  and  do  give,  grant 
and  confirm  unto  David  O'Neal  and 
John  Beamon  one  certain  tract  or 
parcel  of  low  sunken  land,  contain- 
ing three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
acres  lying  and  being  in  the  Upper 
Parish  of  Nansemond  County,  on  the 
South  side  of  Nansemond  River,  and 


on  the  South  side  o"  the  Main  road." 

The  deed  also  calls  for  a  rental  of 
one  shilling  a  year  to  be  paid  "upon 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, provided  always  that  if  three 
years  of  the  said  fee  rent  shall  at 
any  time  be  in  arrears  and  unpaid, 
then  the  estate  hereby  granted  shall 
cease,  and  be  utterly  determined,  and 
thereafter  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
full  to  and  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  grant  the  same  land  and 
appurtenances  unto  such  other  per- 
sons as  we,  our  successors  shall  think 
it  fit." 

The  deed  further  says:  "Letters 
patent  to  be  made,  witnessed  by  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  William 
Gooch,  Esquire,  our  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
said  Colony  and  Dominion  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  to  this  be  affixed  the 
Seal  of  our  said  Colony  the  tyrant*  th 
day  of  May,  One  thousand,  Seven 
Hundred  and  Thirty  three." 

The  deed  is  signed  by  George  Hol- 
don,  deputy  clerk.  Sometime,  around 
1750,  one  Daniel  Turner,  probably  a 
son  of  Pasco  Turner,  or  maybe  a 
grandson,  wrote  some  lines  on  the 
back  of  this  old  deed:  "January  18th 
Day,  1762,  Madam,  to  express  your 
beauty  most  notable,  Your  fact  it 
shines  like  the  kitchen  table." 

"Courteous  Laidy,  These  lines  pre- 
sent unto  your  eyes  to  give  my  heart 
content — Now  Dear  Laidy  on  my 
my  bending  Kness  I  Kneal." 

Safely  hidden  in  the  forgotten  re- 
ceptacle in  the  walls  of  the  old  house 
were  found  old  accounts  and  an  old 
hook  of  items  of.  long  ago.  One  of 
them  was  a  bill  made  out  against  one 

S.  Fletcher,  in  1763   ?ome  of  the  items 

j 

reading: 
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"To  dressing  my  wigs,  G   shillings, 

9  pence;  to  four  days'  horse  hire,  10 
shillings;  to  1  Grey  wig,  2  pounds,  5 
shillings)   to  cash  at  Hertford  Court, 

10  shillings." 

Mr.  Fletcher  in  October,  1760,  paid 
on  his  account,  according  to  a  nota- 
tion made  on  the  bill,  the  sum  of  12 
pounds;  in  1771  he  again  made  a  pay- 
ment of  2  pounds   and  5   shillings. 

A  scrap  of  paper,  part  evidently 
of  a  letter  written  to  Pasco  Turner 
around  the  early  1700's  from  a  lady 
in  North  Carolina,  states  that  her 
sons,  sent  to  schools  in  Nansemond 
County,  had  been  sent  home,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
schools.  She  asks  Mr.  Turner ?  when 
"comes  for  Cousin  Turner  to  bring 
the   children's   cloathes." 

She    also   says    that   she    is    "much 


da  appointed,  in  that  she  felt,  could 
the  children  have  stayed  in  the  school 
i:  cy  would  have  "learnt." 

Hundreds  of  tourists,  driving  down 
to  Bennett's  Creek,  have  passed  the 
old  "Dr.  Jordan"  house  and  bave 
paused  to  admire  its  lovely  lines,  set 
in  a  grove  of  ancient  trees. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  houses,  not 
only  of  Nansemond  County,  but  of 
Virginia  having  been  built  just  12 
years  after  the  famous  "oldest"  house 
in  Yorktown,  which  bears  the  date 
1699. 

"Nothing  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  about  to  fall  in"  stated  Mrs.  Roy 
Jones,  "would  have  persuaded  us  to 
have  it  torn  down. 

Some  of  the  notes  found  indicate 
that  it  was  repaired  in  1776. 


MAN'S  GREAT  ENEMY 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the  wars  of  nations. 

I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets,  and  I  have  wrecked  more 
homes  than  the  mightiest  siege  guns. 

I  spare,  no  one,  and  I  find  my  victims  among  the  rich  and 
poor  alike,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
Widows  and  orphans  know  me. 

I  loom  up  in  such  proportions  that  I  cast  my  shadow  over 
every  field  of  labor  from  the  turning  point  of  the  grindstone 
to  the  moving  of  every  railroad  train. 

I  massacre  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wage-earners  in  a 
year. 

I  lurk  in  unseen  places.  I  do  most  of  my  work  silently.  You 
are  warned  against  me,  but  you  heed  not. 

I  am  relentless. 

I  am  everywhere — in  the  house,  on  the  streets,  in  the  fac- 
tory, at  crossings,  and  on  the  sea. 

I  destroy,  crush,  and  maim.    I  give  nothing,  but  take  all. 

I  am  your  great  enemy.     I  am  Carelessness. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  boys  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
George  Richmond,  of  Concord,  for  a 
supply  of  fine  magazines.  This  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Richmond  is 
greatly  appreciated. 


Our  barn  boys  were  recently  made 
happy  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  hay 
rake.  This  was  a  much-needed  re- 
placement, the  old  one  having  been 
completely  worn  out. 


leads  the  association  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  is  second  in  the  production 
of  butter  fat. 

Mr.  Basinger  also  stated  that  the 
cow  leading  the  association  in  pro- 
duction for  the  year  was  Irene,  of  the 
School  herd,  with  15,608  pounds  of 
milk  and  539.9  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  Training  School  also  received 
Bangs  Free  and  Tuberculor  Free 
certificates  from  the  State  Animal 
Husbandry  Department. 


Theodore  Rector,  of  Cottage  No. 
11,  returned  from  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  where 
he  was  under  treatment  for  an  in- 
fected knee  for  the  past  five  months. 
While  the  knee  is  still  in  a  cast,  it  is 
very  much  improved,  and  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  Theodore  is  fully 
recovered. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Basinger,  herd  test  su- 
pervision for  the  dairyman's  associa- 
tion, embracing  Cabarrus,  Mecklen- 
burg and  Cleveland  counties,  visited 
the  School  last  Thursday.  He  re- 
ports that  the  record  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1936  shows  the 
Training  School  herd  with  a  milk 
production  of  9,427  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow,  and  the  average  butter  fat 
production  to  be  342.7  pounds  per 
cow. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  our  herd 


Our  gardens  are  now  furnishing  a 
generous  supply  of  squash,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes)  butter  beans,  corn,  ok- 
ra,  and  cantaloupes. 

The  cannery  has  been  repaired 
and  painted  preparatory  to  getting  in 
operation  soon,  and  if  favorable 
weather  continues  to  prevail,  toma- 
toes will  be  canned  next  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  string  bean  crop  as  the  School  is 
very  short.  This  was  due  to  the  dry 
weather  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  second 
planting  of  beans  will  yield  a  good 
crop. 


Joseph  Moore,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  4,  who  was  paroled  in  1923, 
stopped  to  see  us  last  Tuesday. 

Since  leaving  the  School  Joe  served 
one  enlistment  in  the  United  States 
Army,  being  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 
After   being      discharged      from      the 
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Army,  he  drove  a  Greyhound  Bus  for 
some  time. 

He  is  now  driving  a  large  transfer 
truck  for  the  Howard  Motor  Lines, 
operating  between  New  York  City 
and  Atlanta,  Ga,  and  passes  the 
School  quite  often. 

While  at  the  School  Joe  was  short- 
stop on  the  baseball  team,  a  member 
of  the  printing  class,  and  was  the 
official  orator  on  special  occasions, 
at  which  time  he  featured  the  essay 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Mc- 
Geahey,  entitled  "A  Man  May  Be 
Down,  But  He's  Never  Out."  Joe 
certainly  could  put  real  feeling  in 
the   rendition  of  this   declamation. 

Joe  is  now  thirty-one  years  old,  is 
married  and  has  a  little  girl  six  years 
old,  and  lives  at  32  Burnham  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

While  here  Joe  gave  us  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  sever- 
al boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
School.  Among  those  were  Milton 
Hunt,  a  former  member  of  the  print- 
ing class,  who  is  now  living  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  theatre  business  and 
getting  along  well. 

Joe  had  all  the  appearances  of  one 
who  is  doing  well  and  his  old  friends 
at  the  School  were  glad  to  see  him. 


The  Flowe's  Store  baseball  team 
visited  the  local  ball  orchard  last 
Saturday  afternoon  and  had  little 
trouble  in  defeating  the  School  lads 
by  the  score  of  13  to  2. 

The  visitors  hammered  the  de- 
liveries of  three  local  pitchers  for 
fourteen  hits,  including  three  doubles. 


two  triples  and  a  home  run.  This,  of 
course,  is  plenty  of  hitting  for  one 
bail  game,  but  had  it  not  been  for 
seven  costly  errors  by  the  School  lads, 
the  figures  in  their  run  column  would 
not  have  mounted  so  high. 

In  addition  to  playing  a  poor  de- 
fensive game  the  local  boys  were 
woefully  weak  at  the  bat.  Three 
measly  hits,  one  in  the  first,  one  in 
the  second  and  another  in  the  eighth, 
were  all  the  safe  blows  they  were  able 
to  secure  off  the  fork-hand  delivery  of 
of  Hartsell.  This  port-side  flinger 
hurled  a  nice  game,  causing  ten 
batters  to  retire  via  the  strike-out 
route,  and  issuing  but  three  passes. 
It  was  the  best  pitching  seen  on  the 
local  diamond  this  year. 

The  Flowe's  Store  scores  came  as 
follows:  In  the  fourth  inning  a 
triple  by  Hartsell  and  Alexander's 
single  scored  one  run.  Four  more 
were  added  in  the  fifth  on  two  errors, 
Pete  Bost's  triple,  Hartsell's  double 
and  a  single  by  Query.  A  double  by 
Bill  Bost,  Sossamon's  single,  a  base 
on  balls  and  an  error  added  two  more 
counters  in  the  sixth.  In  the  eighth 
inning  they  scored  six  times  on  Allen 
Boger's  home  run,  Dorton's  double, 
singles  by  Pete  Bost  and  Hartsell, 
and  three  errors. 

The  Training  School  lads  were  held 
scoreless  until  the  fourth  frame,  at 
which  time  Eddie  Lockamy  reached 
first  on  an  error,  took  second  on  a 
fielded's  choice,  went  to  third  on  an 
infield  out,  and  scored  on  an  error. 
The  other  School  tally  came  in  the 
eighth  when  Baker,  first  man  up, 
clubbed  a  triple  to  deep  center  and 
scored  on  Ellis'  fly  to  right.  The 
score : 
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Flowe's  00104206  0—13  14  4 

J.   T.   S.  000100010—2     37 

Two-base  hits:  W.  Bost,  Dorton, 
Hartsell.  Three-base  hits:  Hartsell, 
P.  Bost,  Baker.  Home  run:  Boger. 
Stolen  bases:  Alexander,  Worthing- 
ton.  Double  plays:  Johnson,  Worth- 
ington  and  Holder  2;  Worthington 
(unassisted).  Struck  out:  by  Hart- 
sell 10;  by  Williams  1;  by  Liske  1 
Base  on  balls:  off  Hartsell  3;  off 
Williams  1.  Umpires — Godown  and 
Dorton. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  part  of 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  James,  and 
in  his  talk  to  the  boys  he  told  them 
the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  The 
speaker,  whose  ability  as  a  story-tell- 
er has  made  him  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Training  School  boys,  was 
at  his  best  on  this  occasion,  and  de- 
spite the  intense  heat,  they  sat  al- 
most motionless  throughout  the  entire 
discourse. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  began  by  telling 
of  the  peculiar  relationship  existing 
in  the  family  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
and  their  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob; 
how  the  father  loved  Esau  the  best 
and  how  the  mother  was  partial  to 
Jacob,  the  younger  son. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  difference 
in  these  two  boys.  Esau,  the  elder, 
was  a  boy  who  loved  to  hunt,  spend- 
ing most   of  his  time  with   bow  and 


arrow  in  the  quest  of  game,  always 
bringing  back  the  kill  for  the  use  of 
the  family.  Jacob  loved  to  stay  at 
home.  He  could  always  be  found 
around  the  tent,  helping  his  mother 
with  the  cooking  and  other  duties. 

The  speaker  then  told  how  Jacob 
took  an  unfair  advantage  of  his 
brother,  Esau.  Esau  had  spent  the 
day  in  the  woods  in  search  of  game. 
He  hunted  all  day  with  no  success. 
Toward  evening  he  became  terribly 
Lii-igxy  and  started  home.  As  he 
came  near  the  tent  he  saw  his  broth- 
er, Jacob,  cooking  something.  As 
the  arcma  of  the  food  reached  his 
nostrils    he   became    almost   frantic. 

Jacob  then  saw  a  chance  to  get 
something  he  wanted  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Esau's  hunger.  Instead 
of  being  the  right  kind  of  a  brother 
and  offering  him  food,  he  waited  un- 
til Esau  asked  for  some.  Jacob  then 
said  that  he  would  give  him  some  if 
he  would  agree  to  give  him  his  share 
of  their  birthright,  which  would 
amount  to  the  greater  share  of  their 
father's  possessions,  since  the  law  in 
thes:  clays  decreed  that  the  elder  son 
should  have  the  most.  Esau  agreed 
and  Jacob,,  by  taking  advantage  of 
his  brother  in  a  weak  moment,  ac- 
quired that  which  he  had  long 
sought. 

Years  passed,  said  tbe  speaker,  and 
the  father,  Isaac,  became  feeble  and 
was  blind.  He  called  Esau  and  ask- 
ed that  he  go  kill  a  deer,  as  he  want- 
ed some  venison  to  eat,  saying  that  if 
he  did  so  he  would  bless  him.  Esau 
started  out  to  do  as  his  father  wish- 
ed. As  he  left,  Rebecca,  loving  Ja- 
cob as  she  did,  prompted  him  to  un- 
dertake   a    dishonest   act.        She   told 
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him  to  kill  two  young  goats  and  cook 
them  so  well  that  his  father  would 
think  they  were  deer,  and  that  he  had 
gone  out  and  made  the  kill  instead  of 
Esau,  and  then  he  would  receive  the 
blessing  intended  for  his  older  broth- 
er. She  wanted  him  to  impersonate 
Esau,  taking  advantage  of  his  fa- 
ther's blindness.  Esau  was  a  young 
man  whose  body  was  covered  with 
hair,  but  the  mother  told  Jacob  to 
place  some  goat's  hair  around  his 
neck  and  wrists,  so  old  Isaac  could 
feel  same  and  think  it  was  Esau. 
Jacob  did  as  she  requested.  He  cook- 
ed the  goat,  told  his  father  that  it 
was  venison.  His  father  thought  his 
voice  did  not  sound  like  Esau's,  but 
as  he  felt  the  goat's  hair  on  his  neck 
and  wrists,  became  convinced  that  he 
was  mistaken,  and  gave  Jacob  the 
blessing  intended  for  Esau. 

Esau  soon  returned  with  the  veni- 
son. It  was  then  old  Isaac  learned 
that  he  had  been  tricked.  Jacob  had 
deceived  his  father  and  his  mother 
had  aided  in  this  deception.  Esau 
became  angry  and  Jacob  left  home 
for  fear  that  his  brother  would  kill 
him. 

Years  later  Jacob  returned.  While 
he  was  a  rich  man,  he  was  still  the 
same  liar  that  he  had  always  been. 
He  was  still  afraid  of  Esau.  He  and 
his  party  stopped  by  a  river,  and  he 
sent  runners  over  to  learn  if  Esau 
still  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Word  came  back  that  he 
did.  Jacob  then  sent  people  and 
their  belongings  over,  but  he  stayed 
away. 


That  night  all  his  evil  deeds  pass- 
ed through  his  mind.  He  had  a  dream 
in  which  God's  angel  came  to  him, 
saying  that  his  mind  had  been  evil 
all  his  life;  that  he  had  cheated  his 
brother;  that  he  could  never  be  hap- 
py until  he  learned  to  value  the  truth 
above  all  things;  that  he  could  never 
be  at  peace  with  God  and  man  until 
he  overcame  all  his  evil  thoughts  and 
deeds. 

Jacob  awoke  and  confessed  that  he 
had  always  tricked  people  and  lived 
a  wicked  life.  The  angel  then  told 
him  that  his  name  would  no  longer 
be  Jacob  but  Israel. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  then  stated  that 
the  same  condition  existed  in  some 
families  today.  One  boy  will  be  hon- 
est and  the  other  a  liar.  People  are 
not  always  what  they  seem.  A  body 
taken  up  after  it  has  been  buried 
many  years  will  look  real,  but  when 
the  air  strikes  it,  it  becomes  nothing 
but  dust.  Sometimes  people  are  like 
that.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
being  honest  but  when  the  light  of 
God's  truth  is  turned  upon  them, 
they  are  shown  to  be  nothing  but  a 
sham — they  are  wicked  people  in- 
stead of  v/hat  they  seem. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes 
urged  the  boys  to  tell  the  truth  at  all 
times,  saying  that  when  we  lie  we 
not  only  affect  ourselves,  but  we 
harm  others.  By  always  being  truth- 
ful cur  souls  will  develop  beautiful- 
ly. Truth  makes  the  soul  a  thing  of 
beauty,  just  as  food  develops  our 
bodies. 


"If  you  do  not  grow  mentally,  you  grow  empty." 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JUNE 


(NOTE:     Figure   following    name    indicates    number  of   times 
boy  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


FIRST   GRADE 

— A— 
Floyd  Combs  2 
Bert  Ferguson  5 
Coolidge  Green 
Richard    Honeycutt 
William  Knight 
John  Robbins 
Lawrence    Tew  5 

— B— 
Reuben    Duggins 
Hugh   Huffstetler 
Felix   Littlejohn 
June   Malone 
George  Wilhite 

SECOND  GRADE 

— B— 
Joseph   Brown  3 
James   Coleman 
Ben  Cooper 
Talmage   Dautrey 
Grover  Duncan 
Dewey   Freeman  2 
Herman    Harris 
James  Hicks 
N.  B.  Johnson 
Andrew   Lambeth  2 
Harvey   Ledford  2 
Elmer  Maples 
Marvin  Malcom  2 
Wade  Melton  3 
Randolph   Miller 
Charles    Pepper  3 
Roy  Pope  2 
Troy   Powell  5 
Paul   Rhodes  4 
Coley  Sharp 
Richard    Sprinkle  2 
John  Tolbert  2 
Howard  Todd  2 

THIRD  GRADE 

— A— 
Jewell   Barker  4 


Lake   Cooper  4 
William   Corn  5 
Eugene   Green  4 
James   M.  Hare  6 
Warner  Peach  6 

— B— 
Walter    Cooper  5 
Montford    Glassgow  5 
James  Kirk 
Julius  Lee  4 

FOURTH   GRADE 
— A— 

James    Chapman  3 
David  Hodge 
Jack   Springer  2 
Walter  Taylor  5 

— B— 

Clvde  Adams 
John  Caddell  2 
Wiley  Green 
Jchn  Grider  3 
Julian  Myrick 

FIFTH    GRADE 

— A— 
Marvin  Adams  3 
Spurgeon   Dowless  4 
Ralph   Johnson 
Thomas  Little  4 
Richard    Tysinger 
James  White  3 

— B— 
Clarence    Anderson  6 
Everett    Bell  3 
William  Brothers  2 
Max  Hedrick  3 
Houston  Howard  2 
Glenn  O'Quinn 
Glenn  Williams  4 

SIXTH  GRADE 

— A— 
Clarence   King  4 
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— B —  Porter  Stack  4 

Bernard   Griffin  2 

Iva  Gregory  3  g 

Frank  Lewis  3 

Walter   Mitchell  2  Alvi«  Browning  2 

John   Capps  4 
SEVENTH  GRADE  Edward    Lockamy  2 

Homer  Smith  3 
—A—  Richard   Wilder  2 

William  Goodson  5 


THE  INDIAN  CHILD 

Child  of  the  pathless  woods  am  I, 

Where  the  mountain  eagles  fly, 
Where  the  stealthy  panther  creeps, 

Where  the  wolf  a  vigil  keeps, 
Tracking  swift  to  nest  and  lair 

Savage  beasts  or  birds  of  air; 
Child  of  pathless  woods,  for  me 

Naught  is  sweet  as  liberty. 

I  can  shoot  the  feathered  shaft ; 

I  can  steer  the  pliant  raft ; 
Patient  all  the  day  can  go 

On  the  trail  of  friend  or  foe ; 
Keen  my  eyes  and  strong  my  heart, 

Proud  am  I  to  bear  a  part ; 
When  the  chase  is  wild  and  free, 

There  is  happiness  for  me. 

Simple  is  the  faith  I  hold, 

Taught  to  me  by  warriors  bold, 
Only  women  faint  and  sigh 

When  an  enemy  is  nigh; 
Only  babies  cry  for  pain ; 

Chieftans  scorn  a  tear-drop's  stain. 
Far  beyond  this  world  is  found 

Many  a  happy  hunting  ground. 
The  Great  Spirit  watches  me — 

I'm  the  child  of  liberty. 


— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  July  12,  1936 

fNnTF-  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(4)   Rupert  Allen  5 
(6)   James  Causey  6 
(4)    Fred  Grouse  5 
(2)   H.  A.  Holmes  2 
(4)    Craig  Mundy  5 
(4)   Ray  Norman  5 
(2)   Reece  Reynolds  2 
(6)   James  Wilhite  6 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(G)   William  Goodson  6 

(2)  Hugh  Huffstetler  3 
Joseph  Johnson 
Bunn  Shoe 

Latha  Warren  3 
James  White  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)  John  Capps  4 
Max  Lindsay  2 
Lemuel  Murphy  4 

(4)  Fred  Seibert  5 

(6)   Robert  Worthington  6 
(2)   Richard  Wrenn  3 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(6)  Julian  Gregory  6 
(6)   Max  Hedrick  6 
(2)   Robert  Maultsby  4 
(2)   William  McRary  4 
(4)   Ralph  McCracken  5 
(4)   Hoyette  Rogers  4 
Harvey  Watson  3 
(2)    Thomas   C.  Wilson  4 

COTTAGE   No.   4 
James  Bartlet 
Vernon  Bass  4 

(2)  William  Bell  2 

(3)  Wavne  Fowler  5 

(4)  William  Hill  4 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  5 

Ralph  Johnson  4 
Thomas  Little  4 
Thomas  Manus  2 


(3)   Richard  Mills  4 

(3)  Robert  Mims  4 
Richard  Sprinkle  3 
Thomas  Stephens  3 
Melvin  Walters  2 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)    Samuel  Everett  2 
(6)   Henry  James  6 

(4)  David  Odham  5 
Perry  Russ  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  3 
James  Finley  2 
Blaine  Griffin 
James  Corn  3 

(5)  Archie  Castlebury  5 
Fred  Dysen 
John  Elliott  5 
Harold  Gunter  2 
Houston  Howard  3 
Perry  Harvel  3 

(6)  Caleb  Hill  6 
N.  B.  Johnson  2 
Kenneth  Messick  2 
Paul  Saunders  2 
Lester  Warren 
Boyce  Watts  2 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)   Lloyd  Banks  5 
(2)    Sam  Belk  5 
Morris  Hicks  3 

(5)  Haynes   Hewitt  5 

(6)  Wilfred  Land  6 

(2)  Guy  Lewis  2 
Ernest  Owens 

(3)  Norman  Pike  3 
(5)   Charles  Webb  5 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Thomas  Braddock  2 
Reuben  Duggins  2 


(2) 
(2) 

(2) 


(2) 
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Randolph  Davis  5 
(6)   CD.  Grooms  6 

Theodore  Hodgson  2 

James  C.  Hoyle  3 
(4)   Lurren  Kinney  4 

Reuben  Land  2 
(4)   Homer  Smith  5 
(6)   Cleveland  Suggs  6 
(3)   Luther  Wilson  3 

Samuel  J.  Watkins  4 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Albert  Beaver 

James  Bell  2 

Allen  Bledsoe 

Jack  Carver  2 

Floyd  Combs  3 

Fred  Davidson  2 

Robert  Ellis  3 
(2)   John  House  2 

Felix  Littlejohn  2 
(2)   James  Patterson  2 

(2)  William  Peedin  2 

(3)  James  L.  Singleton  3 
Jack  Springer  2 
Sidi  Threatt 

(3)   William  R.  Williams  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)   Edward  Carpenter  3 

(2)  John  Drum  3 
Earl  Duncan  3 

(3)  Dewey  Freeman  5 
Ira   Grogan 

(4)  David  Hodge  4 
William  Kirk  2 

(6)   Adolph  Watson  6 


(3) 
(2) 
(3) 


COTTAGE   No.   12 
(6)   Earl  Atwood  6 
Alphus  Bowman 
Frank   Dickens  6 
Vance  Dameron  4 
Warren  Latham  5 
Bernard  Griffin  5 
Edward  Lockamy  5 
Glenn  O'Quinn  6 


(6) 


(2) 

(2) 
(6) 


COTTAGE   No.   13 
Arthur  Ashley 

(3)   Ray  Ballard  3 
Neil  Collins  2 

(3)   Claudius  Pickett  3 
Wilmer  Shoaf 

(2)  Porter  Stack  2 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

Bernice  Baker 
James  Land 
Luther  Nunnery  2 

(3)  Troy  Powell  5 
Wilburn  Suite  4 

(4)  Glenn  Williams  4 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Henry  Abernathy  5 
Montford  Glasgow  3 
Caleb  Jolly 
Glenn  Jenkins  3 
Edward  Martin  2 
Edward   Murray  5 
Gilbert  Murray 
Hansel  Pate  3 
Carl  Toney  3 

(5)  Robert  Teeter  5 
Richard  Wilder  4 


In  youth  we  ought  industriously  to  occupy  our  minds  in  the 
attainment,  of  useful  knowledge ;  in  manhood  we  should  apply 
our  knowledge  to  the  discharge  of  our  respective  duties  to  God, 
our  neighbor  and  ourselves ;  so  that  in  age  we  may  enjoy  the 
happy  reflections  consequent  on  a  well  spent  life,  and  die  in 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. — Selected. 
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STEPPING  OVER 

A  big  man  and  a  little  man  were  walking 
along,  when  they  came  to  a  stone  wall.  The 
big  man  stepped  over  the  wall  and  went  on 
his  way,  while  the  little  man  hesitated  and 
turned  back. 

Two  men  were  on  a  committee  doing  an 
important  work.  Both  heard  an  unkind  criti- 
cism of  them  and  their  work.  One  man 
laughed,  ignored  the  comment,  and  kept  on. 
The  other  refused  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  the  work;  his  feelings  were  hurt. 

The  man  who  really  does  things  finds  all 
sorts  of  obstacles  looming  up,  and  one  of  the 
commonest  is  criticism,  but  he  steps  over 
the  wall  and  goes  on. 

— Selected. 
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A  CREED  OF  LIVING 

Youth  and  what  America  is  offering  youth  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Dr.  Sproul  of  the  University  of  California  summed  up  the  ideas  of  youth  in 
these  significant  words — "freedom  and  tolerance  for  the  individual,  regard 
for  the  right  of  minorities,  and  intelligent  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  respect  for  law  and  love  of  peace." 

A  whole  creed  of  living  is  expressed  in  these  words,  and  yet  it  is  not  any- 
thing new.  For  nineteen  hundred  thirty-six  years  followers  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene  have  been  preaching  this  democracy.  It  is  a  pretty  good  creed  for 
youth,  or  for  any  age,  and  the  more  deeply  its  principles  are  inculcated  in 
each  succeeding  generation,  the  better  the  world  will  be. 

— Smithfield  Herald. 


THE  GREATEST  TREASURE  TO  HUMANITY 

The  Bible  is  the  greatest  treasure  to  mankind.  You  cannot  read 
it  too  soon,  and  it  lasts  through  all  the  years  down  to  old  age,  and 
is  the  solace  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  it.  Some  men  have 
kingdoms ;  some  have  great  fortunes ;  some  are  more  highly  honor- 
ed than  others ;  but  every  one  may  have  the  Bible.  It  is  the  chart 
of  life,  everyone  who  will  may  enjoy  it  with  a  great  happiness. 

Of  course  no  one  can  enjoy  it  if  it  is  not  read.  Read  it  prayer- 
fully and  with  attention.  Come  to  it  with  the  spirit  of  Mary,  who 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  drank  in  his  words ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  Mar- 
tha, who  felt  that  a  piece  of  work  just  had  to  be  done.  Read  it 
regularly  as  if  you  were  listening  to  the  deep  melodies  of  a  great 
organ,  and  after  a  bit  you  will  find  your  heart  singing  a  nobler 
tune. 
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Read  the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  shorter  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
Then  extend  your  acquaintance — search  out  the  riches  of  the 
Psalms,  read  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  story  of  David, 
the  pithy  wisdom  of  Proverbs,  some  of  the  ringing  messages  of  the 
Prophets,  and  more  of  the  New  Testament.  By  this  time  you  can 
find  your  way  about  in  this  library  of  sixty-six  books.  But  do  not 
try  too  soon  to  master  the  whole  of  it ;  in  reading  the  Bible,  you  are 
not  cramming  for  an  examination,  but  living  with  a  friend. 

—J.  A.  R. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  YOUTH 

Boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  those  of  you  who  are  regu- 
lar readers  of  THE  UPLIFT,  and  those  that  are  not,  take  heed  of 
the  voice  of  wisdom  that  is  promulgated  through  its  pages  weekly. 

Work  with  both  hand  and  brain  in  these  days  of  your  training, 
before  you  outgrow  the  age  of  preparing  for  your  life's  work.  It 
is  from  the  young  men  of  today  that  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  are 
trained.  Nearly  every  railroad  president  today  rose  from  a  wage- 
earner  position,  while  the  great  motor  car  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped by  those  who  began  at  the  bottom,  proved  their  mettle, 
and  worked  their  way  to  the  top. 

Life  has  its  opportunities  today,  just  as  it  had  yesterday,  and 
always  will  have.  They  are  seeking  young,  energetic,  men.  The 
old  men  are  passing  off  the  stage.  It  isn't  so  much  the  chance  as 
it  is  in  the  young  man  himself  to  prove  himself  worthy  and  capable 
to  fill  the  positions.  So,  give  heed  to  your  training.  You  may 
think  it  hard  and  laborious  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  see  that  it  was  to  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  to  your 
duties. 


HEAT  AND  DROUGHTS 

Droughts  in  these  latter  years  are  more  numerous  than  formerly. 
Their  reocurrences  should  stir  the  nation  to  a  more  vigorous  policy 
of  reforestation.  That  is  to  the  development  of  shelter  belts, 
storage  lakes  and  irrigation  to  overcome  the  aridity  of  the  Western 
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grain  lands.  Science,  while  it  cannot  prevent  droughts,  can  rob 
them  of  some  of  their  terrors. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Prince,  of  Kings  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  droughts,  holds  that  'Variations  of  religious 
outlook  reflect  climatic  and  meteological  conditions.  The  tradi- 
tion of  hell  as  a  place  of  fire  and  brimstone  arose  among  a  popula- 
tion who  dwelt  in  tropical  heat."  From  his  remarks  we  draw  the 
inference  that  heat  affects  religious  practice  as  well  as  belief.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  climatic  and  church 
attendance;  between  precipitation  and  prayer.  There  is  a  correla- 
tion between  warm  weather  and  worship;  between  humidity  and 
holiness.  Heat  reaches  it's  peak  about  11  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. It  takes  more  grace  to  be  a  Christian  in  Summer  than  in 
Winter.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  dwindling  of  religious  activi- 
ties in  the  annual  Summer  slump,  and  may  be  known  as  hot-weath- 
er Christianity. 

Nevertheless,  philanthropy  rises  with  the  mercury,  and  many 
who  at  other  seasons  are  cold  of  heart  become  thoughtful  of  the 
needs  of  others — of  the  need  for  fruit  and  ice  for  the  ill  and  old; 
of  outings  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  extra  milk  for  the  babies, 
and  many  other  things  that  will  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  those  who  cannot  afford  such  things. — J.  A.  R. 


HEROISM  IN  EVERYDAY  TASKS 

Newspapers  recently  told  the  story  of  two  airplane  pilots  who 
brought  their  ship  to  earth,  saving  the  lives  of  their  passengers, 
although  seriously  burned  by  a  fire  caused  by  a  leaking  gas  line. 

Subsequently,  Eugene  Schacher,  of  Houston,  Texas,  co-pilot,  died 
of  his  injuries.  Pilot  Ed  Hefley  was  seriously  burned  as  he  sat  at 
his  post  and  made  a  crash  landing. 

How  many  people,  who  read  of  this  incident,  stop  to  think  that 
these  brave  men  exemplify  the  fidelity  of  millions  of  men  in  their 
daily  tasks.  Most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  will  never  face  the  same 
test  of  fire,  but  given  duty  under  similar  circumstances  they  will 
stick  to  their  post  and  attempt  to  take  care  of  those  entrusted  to 
their  safety. 
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Everybody  regrets  the  suffering  of  these  men  and  the  death  of 
Pilot  Schacter  but  do  we  not  take  such  heroism  a  little  too  much 
for  granted  ?  Or,  do  we  assume  that  it  is  in  line  with  what  we  ex- 
pect, and,  if  this  is  not  so,  isn't  the  race  of  human  beings  probably 
a  lot  better  than  we  sometimes  say  it  is  ? — J.  A.  R. 

******* 

TEVELISION  PROMISED 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there  was  begun,  from  the  top  of  the  Em- 
pire building,  in  New  York  City,  a  million  dollar  experiment— it 
was  a  practical  test  for  television. 

Science  has  for  some  years  been  promising  us  pictures  as  well  as 
sound  by  radio  waves.  Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
Many  problems  to  overcome.  Television  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  both  in  sending  and  receiving.  It  is  not  readv  for  private 
homes. 

Ten  years  from  now  there  is  every  probability  that  both  seeing 
and  hearing  by  radio  will  not  be  much  more  of  a  novelty  than  the 
ordinary  radio  receiving  set  is  today.  Science  has  set  its  hand  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  science  is  not  often  given  to  fail- 
ure. In  the  words  of  the  late  John  Jasper,  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
old  negro  preacher,  "Verily  the  world  do  move."— J.  A.  R. 


WHICH  WAY? 

When  the  Blue  Eagle  was  its  mascot  the  Administration  pro- 
claimed its  purposes  and  intentions  to  free  business  from  destruc- 
tive competition  and  chiselers.  At  the  same  time  the  criminal  and 
civil  statutes  were  invoked  to  put  teeth  into  the  anti-trust  laws 
Following  out  the  true  principals  of  a  voluntary  code  along  NRA 
lines  a  number  of  industries  have  found  themselves  in  trouble  be- 
cause they  violated  the  anti-trust  laws.  On  the  face  of  the  matter 
it  looks  as  though  in  trying  to  avoid  "the  ravages"  of  competition 
the  offenders  were  caught  in  the  contradictory  and  complicated 
tangles  of  the  New  Deal.  Another  case  "if-you-do,"  and  ditto  "if- 
you  don't. — J.  A.  R. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  HOSPITALITY 

A  peep  at  the  hospitality  of  the  White  House,  in  Washington,  is 
very  interesting.  The  information  comes  from  the  President's 
presidential  home  to  the  effect  that  for  a  long  time  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt has  been  known  as  the  best  greeter  of  visitors  ever  to  occupy 
the  mythical  position  of  "First  Lady."  The  record  book  at  the 
White  House  shows  that  33,452  persons  have  been  entertained  at 
tea.  Since  Jan.  1,  1935,  the  President  and  his  wife  have  received 
20,020  visitors.  More  than  600  men  and  women  were  extended  and 
accepted  invitations  to  spend  the  night  at  the  White  House  during 
the  last  18  months.  White  House  kitchens  served  food  for  nearly 
5,000  persons;  the  average  is  305  meals  per  month.  It  is  presum- 
ed that  all  this  tends  to  prove  the  democratic  state  of  America, 
even  as  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Jaskson,  who  threw  open  the  doors 
and  fed  all  that  presented  themselves.  Someone  had  given  Jack- 
son a  giant  chese  and  so  everyone  who  came  to  his  open  house  was 
allowed  to  carry  some  of  the  chese  away.  In  more  recent  years, 
the  White  House  hasn't  furnished  cheese  in  just  that  form;  rather, 
it  has  been  promises,  projects  and  programs  for  the  delight  of  the 
citizens  who  have  come  with  outstretched  hands. — J.  A.  R. 


KEEPING  FINANCIAL  PROTECTION  UNIMPAIRED 

A  representative  life  insurance  company  recently  reported  a  de- 
crease of  48  per  cent  in  demand  for  cash  surrender  values  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1936  as  compared  with  the  same  periods  in 
1934.  Since  1934,  the  report  added,  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  such  demands. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  better  general  conditions,  which 
make  it  unnecessary  for  thousands  of  citizens  to  borrow  on  their 
life  insurance  savings  because  of  the  need  for  ready  cash.  The 
ability  to  borrow  on  life  insurance  policies  in  time  of  need,  however, 
prevented  men  from  having  to  dip  into  the  money  they  had  put 
aside  against  old  age  or  some  misfortune.  That  is  a  splendid  sign 
of  the  times  and  shows  the  practical  working-out  of  individual  so- 
cial security  plans. — J.  A.  R. 
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NOT  A  GOLD  YEAR 

Four  years  ago  the  country  had  cold  chills  at  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  "going  off  the  gold  standard."  Now  the  political  blood 
pressure  starts  to  climb  when  the  question  comes  up  about  return- 
ing to  the  gold  standard. 

All  the  gold  in  the  country  has  been  locked  up  in  the  Govern- 
ment's strong  chests,  and  the  official  guardiians  of  the  yellow 
treasure  put  on  new  price  tags  once  in  awhile.  Merchants  may 
have  their  bargain  sales  to  show  their  prosperity  and  progresssive- 
ness  but  the  United  States  treasury  proves  its  solvency  and  the 
"impossibility"  of  inflation  by  waving  the  magic  price  wand,  and 
presto  change,  the  piles  of  gold  are  "worth  more." 

But  why  should  the  public  worry  and  get  wrinkles  about  gold? 
There  is  more  importance  in  the  new  crops  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts that  enrich  the  fields.  Think  what  Nature  is  doing  raising 
wheat  for  our  bread,  barley  for  beer,  and  cotton  for  shorts  and 
undies,  and  may  the  sugar  beets  to  get  the  Mormons  off  relief  grow 
larger  and  richer  sizes  than  ever  before!  Here  also  is  to  corn, 
sugar  cane,  and  the  Idaho  potatoes  that  made  Borah  famous  and 
Main's  Aroostook  county  rich. — J.  A.  R. 


THE  START  IS  THE  THING 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  that  the  long  days  of  summer 
are  at  hand,  and  from  this  time  on  the  hours  of  daylight  are  re- 
ceding, until  in  several  months  we  come  again  to  the  year's  short- 
est day. 

There  are  so  many  plans  in  our  heart  for  the  advancement,  im- 
provement and  growth  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  things 
for  the  betterment  of  the  derelict  boys  that  come  here  to  be  given 
a  new  and  better  start  and  outlook  on  life,  that  we  are  sometimes 
prone  to  think  that  time  flies  too  fast.  We  should  remember  that 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  anything  is  by  making  a  start. 

In  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  today,  long  or  short,  is  the  day  to  begin. 
Let  every  reader  of  this  article,  if  so  moved,  spend  the  rest  of  1936 
in  trying  to  make  effective  the  happy  dreams  that  sprang  up  when 
the  year  began. 

Such  time  will  be  well  spent. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Trying 
"Life  is  always  something  tried, 

A  trying  out  of  things, 
Like   fledgling   birds   in   summer 
time 

When    trying    fragile    wings. 
Yet   we   must   try,    always    try; 

Tis  trying  that  brings  at  last 
Proof  of  the  destiny  on  high 

That  we  must  hold  so  fast." 

They  say  that  Rudy  Vallee  is 
studying  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  guess  he 
will  next  sing,  "My  Time  is  Your 
Time;  and  Your  Time  is  to  Get  the 
Fees." 

A  correspondent,  who  possibly  has 
never  heard  of  Izaak  Walton,  wants 
to  know  the  patron  saint  of  fisher- 
men. To  hear  some  of  the  modern 
talk.  I  should  say  it  was  likely  to  be 
Ananias. 

— o — 

In  years  way  back  yonder,  in  re- 
gard to  people  marrying,  it  was  re- 
garded as  pursuer  and  pursued.  Now- 
a-days,  from  the  divorce  records,  it 
is  sued  and  suer. 

Roast  crow  is  said  to  be  a  popular 
dish  in  Tulsa,  Okla,  Well,  sir;  those 
people  began  their  diet  before  the 
campaign  had  hardly  begun.  They 
are  sooners — as  soon  eat  crow  as  to 
crow  over  their   achievements. 

The  latest  thing  in  matrimony  is  a 
couple  getting  married  under  water. 
Their  friends  are  debating  what  kind 
of  gifts  to  send  the  bride.  I  think 
that  divers  presents  would  be  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  do. 


The  Real  Lonely  Heart 
The  lonely  heart  is-  lonely  indeed 
that  has  lived  with  a  known  being, 
beautiful  and  beloved,  for  so  long, 
that  when  eternal  silences  have 
put  an  end  to  life's  joyous  song — 
the  loved  voice  is  stilled  and  the 
gentle  hand  is  vanished.  Some  peo- 
ple sit  in  quietness  and  say  they  are 
lonely,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
charm  or  engage  their  attention.  That 
transient  loneliness  and  quietness 
has  no  serious  meaning.  It  is  as 
fleeting  as  the  shadows  of  a  summer 
cloud.  F,or  the  moment  it  lingers 
and  then  the  person  is  off  to  a  club,  a 
golf  course,  a  bridge  party  or  a  shop- 
ping expedition.  The  only  real  lone- 
ly heart  is  the  one  that  held  sweet 
companionship  with  a  noble  soul  that 
touched  the  sublime  and  been  called 
up  higher  and  left  behind  an  aching 
void,  the  world  cannot  fill.  Only  the 
heart  that  has  thus  suffered — whose 
heart-strings  now  vibrate  with  a 
dirge — can  know  the  innermost 
depths  that  enshroud  and  hold  be- 
neath their  dark  waters  of  grief,  the 
dreams  where  a  whole  life  sleeps. 


The  Little  Wooden  Coffee  Mill. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  coffee 
these  days  through  the  amateur 
hour,  show  boats,  soft  and  loud 
speakers,  and  other  means,  but  I 
guess  to  the  minds  of  aged  readers 
there  is  nothing  like  the  memory  of 
the  little  old  wooden  coffee  mills.  The 
times  when  the  green  coffee  beans 
were   purchased  at  the   store  by  the 
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pound.  When  it  was  toasted  on  a 
stove  using  wood,  and  the  aroma 
just  whetted  your  appetite  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  you  could  almost 
cut  the  aroma  with  a  knife.  And  it 
smelled  so  good  every  morning, 
when  the  "black  mamma"  cook  would 
take  the  little  wooden  coffee  mill  on 
her  lap  and  grind  a  little  drawer  full 
for  the  morning  breakfast.  It  was 
coffee  in  those  days — "fresh  from  the 
wooden  stove's  roasting  pan," — and 
you  had  good  grounds  for  strong 
coffee,  and  you  generally  knew  that 
you  would  have  coffee  for  breakfast 
long  before  breakfast  was   ready. 

BLUE — But  Not  Depressed. 
If  permitted  to  analogize  a  little,  I 
want  to  say,  that  while  the  country 
is  going  up  the  business  grade  in  a 
lively  manner,  and  Durham  is  in  the 
front  ranks,  it  looks  pretty  blue 
around  about  the  Leggett  &  Myers 
tobacco  factory,  in  Durham,  when  its 
possibly  over  two  thousand  opera- 
tives, mostly  women  go  to  and  .  come 
from  work,  at  the  shifting  time,  and 
the  lunch  hour.  These  operatives 
are  all  costumed  in  blue  dresses, 
trimed  with  white  borders,  and  small 
white-lined  blue  caps,  and  when  they 
line  the  streets  and  congregate  about 
the  factory,  it  looks  as  if  the  happy 
blue  of  the  firmament  had  been 
shattered  into  small  pieces,  and  fall- 
en down  to  earth  to  mingle  with  la- 
boring humanity.  A  happy,  laugh- 
ing, chatting,  rollicking  class  of  wo- 
men workers,  who  seem  to  have  no 
thought  of  how  the  world  wags,  but 
with  the  only  idea  of  getting  to  work 
on  time  and  satisfy  their  employers. 


I,  Me  and  Myself. 
I  and  me  have  to  live  together.  We 
are    inseparable    companions.        It    is 
the  dual  of  myself.     It  is  the  inevit- 
able lot  of  every  personality.     I  want 
to  be  a  fine  companion  for  me.  I  want 
me  to  know  who  I  am,  and  I  want  to 
know  who  is  me.     Therefore  I'll  look 
me   straight  in   the  eyes   and   confess 
to  a  divine  power  the  things  I  should 
not    have    done,    and    acknowledge    to 
the   things    I    have   left   undone,   that 
there  may  health  and  a  proper  under- 
standing  in    our    duality.     I    want   to 
be   honest    and   straight   with   myself, 
and   to   be    a    suitable    companion   for 
me,    I    must    think    on    those    things 
which    are   true,   good,   beautiful    and 
of  good  report,  so  that  I  and  me  may 
better    like    myself.        I    want    to    de- 
serve the  respect  of  all,  and  be  a  use- 
ful help  to  all  so  that  I  and  me  may 
look  at  myself  and  know  that  we  are 
not  a  sham,  or  empty  show;  not  feel- 
ing myself,  but  living   a   full  honest 
life   according  to  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  an  All-Wise  creator,  result- 
ing  in    self-respect    and    being    con- 
science-free.    Wnat    manner    of    man 
am  I?     What  manner  of  man  is  me? 
What  sort  of  show  do  I  make  in  the 
sight  of  me  and  Almighty  God,  who 
sees  every  man  exactly  as  he   is?     I 
can  fool    me  and    myself,    and  those 
around    me,  but   I    cannot    fool   God. 
No   gilding  will   hide   the   hollowness 
of   a  false   soul.     No   tawdy    displays 
will      avail     with     that     eye      whose 
glances,  like  a  sword,  pierces  to  the 
heart.     So   I  must  live  honestly  with 
me,  that  I  and  myself  may  be  a  true, 
acceptable  gift  of  sei'vice  well-rendered 
at  the  last  day,  when  I,  me  and  myself 
stand  before  the  judge  on  high.    Selah ! 
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ICE  MOUNTAIN 


By  Allen 

Ice  Mountain  is  what  its  name  may 
at  once  suggest,  a  not  very  accessible 
and  therefore  none  too  well-known 
mountain  in  West  Virginia,  some  20 
miles  from  the  citv  of  Winchester  Va., 
which,  through  some  little  known 
process,  preserves  within  its  interior 
probably  the  whole  year  'round,  a 
huge  store  of  the  ice  and  snows  that 
form  or  fall  upon  it  during  the  win- 
ter season.  This  is  visible  and  ac- 
cessible on  certain  parts  of  its  sur- 
face, and  so  influences  the  climate  in 
the  region  immediately  surrounding, 
that  vegetation  of  a  higher  latitude 
flourishes  upon  its  slopes. 

The  ice  area  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain,  extends  about 
a  hundred  yards  north  and  south,  and 
up  the  slope  about  25  or  30  feet  from 
its  base. 

Kercheval,  in  the  account  he  writes 
of  this  mountain,  styles  it  "the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  work  of 
God's  creation,"  and  further  asserts 
that  on  certain  parts  of  its  slopes 
"can  be  found  at  all  seasons,  the 
most  pure  and  crystal  looking  ice,  in 
blocks  from  one  or  two  pounds  to  15 
or  20  in  weight." 

Other  startling  statements  that 
author,  in  his  "History  of  the  Valley," 
makes  concerning  this  phenomenon 
are  apparently  questionable  unless, 
indeed,  we  conclude  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  moun- 
tain worked  its  miracles  in  a  man- 
ner rather  different  from  what  it 
does  now.  For,  as  to  the  ice  found 
upon     its     surface     in     the     summer 


Mussaeus. 

months,  we  have  it  from  seemingly 
trustworthy  sources,  that  its  form  is 
rather  that  of  snow,  and  to  the  joy 
of  many  a  July  picnicking  party  of 
the  past,  is  adaptable  without  furth- 
er treatment  for  service  in  ice  cream 
freezers. 

Now  as  to  the  explanation  of  the 
refrigeration  mystery  which  Ice 
Mountain  guards  so  jealously  within 
its  bosom  there  have  been  various 
theories  advanced.  Kercheval  sug- 
gests the  possible  existence  of  "a 
chemical  laboratory  beneath  the 
mountain's  surface,  operating  from 
the  influence  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere above,  but  in  opposition  to  it." 
The  latter  clause  has  reference  to  a 
rumor  mentioned  by  the  historian,  to 
the  effect  that  all  ice  and  snow  de- 
posited on  this  mountain  consistent- 
ly begin  to  melt  at  the  beginning  of 
each  winter  season  only  to  form  again 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  thus  quite 
reversing  the  usual  procedure  of  na- 
ture. 

Doubtless,  the  most  plausible  the- 
ory, however,  is  one  upheld  by  a  cer- 
tain one-time  resident  of  the  region 
in  which  the  phenomenon  exists, 
which  ascribes  the  refrigeration  pro- 
perties of  these  supposed  under- 
ground caverns  to  the  fact  they  are 
airtight  at  the  bottom,  in  contra- 
distinction to  nearly  all  other  known 
caverns,  into  which  draughts  from 
numberless  vents  and  crevices  are 
plainly  perceptible.  The  snow,  sleet 
and  half-melted  ice  sinking  into  these 
caverns  through  the  fissures  between 
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the  loose  rocks  are  thus  kept  in  a 
constantly  frozen  state,  due  to  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  struc- 
ture of  this  monstrous  earthy  re- 
frigerator. This  would  easily  ac- 
count for  the  rising  currents  of  cold 
air  purported  to  be  noticeable  at  all 
times  at  the  mouths  of  these  fissures, 
and  which  Kercheval  asserts  has  not 
infrequently  caused  the  death  of 
snakes  so  indiscreet  as  to  attempt  to 
crawl  over  the  drafty  areas. 

The  late  fall  rains  descending  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  low,  it  is 
maintained,  sink  into  the  caverns  in 
the  form  of  sleet,  thus  insuring  the 
perpetuity  of  the  ice  supply  below. 
Just  what  may  be  the  balance  main- 
tained through  summer  rains  that 
tend  to  melt  this  underground  ice 
rather  than  replenish  it,  and  the 
autumn  and  winter  rains  and  snows 
that  enter  the  caverns  in  a  frozen  or 
semi-frozen  state  may  suggest  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  some  enter- 
prising geologist  to  solve. 

The  months  of  July  and  August 
are  probably  the  best  for  tourists  to 
visit  the  resort  in  question,  since  the 
supply  of  ice  preserved  in  this  curi- 
ous storehouse  is  likely  to  sink,  in 
time,  to  a  level  beyond  one's  reach. 
Though,  whatever  be  the  season  in 
which  it  is  convenient  for  him  to 
make  the  excursion,  the  truly  roman- 
tic and  adventure-loving  traveler  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

For  not  only  the  actual  objective 
of  the  journey,  but  the  region  traver- 
sed in  attaining  the  same,  is,  at  all 
times,  highly  interesting  in  its  pris- 
tine ruggedness  and  picturesqueness. 
In  winter  there  is  weirdness  and  ma- 


jesty  in  ;re  surrounding  diversified 
scenery;  in  spring  one  will  be  greet- 
ed by  a  thousand  surprises,  in  the  form 
of  bursting  tree  and  flower  buds;  in 
summer  by  as  many  leafy  and  lush 
paradises;  and  in  autumn — by  glory 
indescribable. 

To  reach  Ice  Mountain  by  motor 
car  from  Winchester,  one  should  take 
the  Northwestern  Grade,  or  Route 
No.  50,  west  to  the  town  of  Cacapon 
Bridge,  W.  Va. 

Crossing  the  Cacapon  River,  you 
enter  a  side  road  to  the  right,  soon 
after  passing  through  the  town,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mountains  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  cross  Cold 
Stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Cacapon 
River,  and  thence  follow  the  trail  in 
a  westerly  direction  to  the  quaint 
little  village  of  North  River  Mills, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  North 
River,  and  only  a  half-mile  or  a  little 
more  from  the  curiosity  you  are  seek- 
ing— that  is,  by  the  back  way,  where 
it  is  possible  to  enter  the  resort  by 
foot,  through  a  deep  and  tangled 
wood.  All  strictly  honorable  tourists, 
however,  will  make  the  rest  of  the 
journey  over  the  road  that  crosses 
North  River  and  takes  a  northerly 
course  for  several  miles  and  ends, 
via  "Devil's  Backbone,"  at  the  farm 
house  of  G.  I.  Pugh,  sole  owner  of  the 
region  in  question.  This  is  just  op- 
posite the  mountain,  on  the  west 
bank  of   North   River. 

This  stretch  of  road  is,  indeed, 
something  that  should  not  be  missed 
by  the  seeker  after  adventure,  and 
one  should  feel  amply  repaid  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  small  sum  per 
person  charged  by  Mr.  Pugh  for  the 
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privilege  of  entering  the  resort  by 
"the  straight  and  narrow  way"  (fig- 
ure inexact  here,  however).  For 
along  this  twisting  narrow-guage 
trail,  where  one  not  infrequently 
.  meets  quaint  buggy  and  wagon  teams 
driven  by  quainter  looking  natives  of 
the  region,  one  gets  about  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  ex- 
quisitely varied  and  bewilderingly 
chaotic  scenery. 

It  is  while  on  the  zig-zag  crest  of 
"Devil's  Backbone,"  a  well-named 
stretch  of  road,  with  valleys  striking- 
ly similar  on  either  side  of  its  pre- 
cipitous banks,  that  the  traveler  first 
gets  the  glimpse  of  the  rather  im- 
posing little  truncated-cone-shaped 
peak  which  Kercheval  rightly  de- 
clares presents  a  "most  grand  and 
sublime  spectacle"  rising  purple  and 
crimson  in  the  middle  distance. 

At  Pugh's  residence  may  possibly 
still  be  observed  a  board  sign  nailed 
on  a  tree,  warning  all  and  sundry 
that  "No  drunkness"  will  be  toler- 
ated, the  wisdom  of  which  instruc- 
tions being  quite  obvious^  when  one 
proceeds  to  negotiate  the  wobbly 
little  footbridge  spanning  the  stream 
that  flows  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. 


You  find  yourself,  forthwith,  in  a 
truly  enchanted  dell — a  secluded, 
grass-carpeted  avenue  shaded  by 
lofty  spruce  and  majestic  trees  of 
other  varieties.  West  of  you,  or  to 
your  right,  as  you  stroll  along  this 
glade,  rushes  that  small,  almost  icy 
stream^  known  as  North  River.  To 
your  left  rises  abruptly  the  rugged 
mountain  peak,  decked  here  and  there 
with  glossy,  green  rhododendron — 
and,  glaringly  conspicuous,  that 
great  area  of  loose  stone,  absolutely 
bare  of  vegetation,  extending  down 
the  steep  slope  to  within  but  a  few 
yards  of  the  base.  For  herein,  dur- 
ing the  hot  months^  are  actually 
found  the  ice  for  which  travelers 
journey  hither  to  see.  Little  shal- 
low, scooped  out  basins,  here  and 
there,  reminding  one,  somewhat,  of 
the  domiciles  woodchucks  and  such 
animals  paw  out  for  themselves,  bear 
witness  to  the  activities  of  those  de- 
siring evidence  for  their  eyes  of  the 
reputed  wintry  magic  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  else  for  the  wherewithal  to 
manufacture  their  frozen  delicacies. 

Here^  in  truth,  the  withering  heat 
and  glare  of  the  torrid  periods  is 
forbidden  to  enter,  and  spring  flow- 
ers bloom  till  autumn. 


A  word  may  bring  you  profit, 

A  word  may  bring  you  pain, 
A  word  may  bring  you  happiness, 

Or  a  word  may  bring  you  shame. 
Consider  well  the  words  you  speak 

For  the  word  reflects  your  soul, 
Every  kind  word  spoken 

Brings  you  nearer  to  your  goal. 

— Selected. 
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A  SKYSCRAPER  VILLAGE 


By  Elizabeth 

Four  hundred  skyscrapers!  That's 
what  we  gazed  upon  after  righting 
our  way  through  swarms  of  hunger- 
maddened  mosquitoes,  acres  of  black 
mud,  and  countless  piles  of  under- 
brush to  the  bird  village  thirty  miles 
from  Denver.  There,  on  the  prairie, 
far  from  any  human  habitation^  is 
one  of  the  busiest,  liveliest,  noisiest 
communities  in  all  America,  a  village 
of  Great  Blue  Herons. 

These  four  hundred  skyscrapers 
were  in  the  topmost  branches  of  a 
group  of  cottonwoods.  They  weren't 
built  in  the  crotches  of  the  branches 
as  one  might  expect,  but  well  out  on 
the  ends  of  the  highest  limbs.  Not 
a  nest  was  less  than  forty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  many  were  seventy- 
five.  In  the  largest  tree  we  counted 
fifty  nests.  From  the  hubbub  that 
was  going  on  in  and  about  this  cot- 
tonwood,  we  concluded  it  was  the 
civic  center  of  the  community  and  de- 
cided to  investigate.  As  we  stood 
counting  the  nests,  a  dozen  or  more 
herons  with  long  black  legs  dangling 
and  enormous  blue-gray  wings  slowly 
flapping  swept  back  and  forth  above 
the  tree,  screeching,  and  screaming; 
while  others,  as  yet  unaware  of  our 
presence,  stood  at  their  doorways 
gossiping  in  harsh,   guttural  tones. 

With  kodaks  slung  over  our  shoul- 
ders we  pulled  ourselves  up  the  huge 
trunk  and,  realizing  the  brittleness 
of  cottonwood,  edged  out  gingerly  on 
two  of  the  highest  branches. 

From  where  we  sat  we  could  look 
into  eighteen  nests.  They  were  mere 
platforms    of   brush — about    as    large 


Church  Grant 

around  as  clothes  baskets — loosely 
intertwined,  and  fastened  securely  to 
the  branches.  In  each  nest,  on  a 
crude  lining  of  grass  and  weeds  lay 
from  four  to  six  dull  blue  eggs.  The 
unusual  shape  of  these  eggs  attracted 
our  attention  at  once.  Instead  of  be- 
ing smaller  at  one  end  like  a  hen's  or 
robin's  or  any  sort  of  proper  bird's 
eggs  they  were  rounded  and  of  the 
same  size  at  both  ends.  On  account 
of  their  elliptically  shaped  eggs  and 
their  crude  nests,  herons  or  "cranes'' 
as  they  are  commonly,  but  mistaken- 
ly called,  are  considered  by  ornithol- 
ogists primitive  sort  of  birds  and  are 
placed  far  down  in  the  scale  of  bird 
life.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  feath- 
ered creature  that  adds  more  to  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  our  landscape. 

Our  skyscraper  village  reminded 
us  of  a  henhouse  as  we  sat  astride 
those  limbs.  Certain  mother  herons 
clucked  solicitously  over  their  nests, 
others  cackled  proudly  over  their 
new-laid  eggs,  while  father  herons 
circled  above  us,  squawking  and 
screaming  defiance. 

One  male  bird  however,  obligingly 
perched  on  a  nearby  branch  as  if  in- 
viting admiration.  He  quite  fear- 
lessly stretched  his  long  white  neck 
and  raised  his  shiny  crest,  set  with 
two  slender  white  plumes,  as  we  not- 
ed the  cinnamon-brown  of  his  thighs, 
the  black  and  white  stripes  of  his 
back,  the  slaty-blue  of  his  wings,  and 
the  black  scaliness  of  his  long  legs, 
The  peculiar  way  his  eyes  were  set 
interested  us  especially.  Mother  na- 
ture  had   placed   them   on   the   lower 
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side  of  a  bony  ledge,  which  stood  well 
out  from  his  head  so  that  he  could 
look  straight  down  at  his  feet,  when 
standing  in  the  water,  without  the 
least  movement  of  his  head.  Woe  to 
any  fish,  frog,  or  snake  that  might 
swim  in  the  depths  below  his  long 
sharp  bill! 

At  last,  deafened  by  the  noise  about 
us,  we  got  down  and  decided  to  come 
again  when  the  young  birds  would  be 
out  of  the  shell. 

Four  weeks  later,  on  May  27thi  we 
returned.  Our  skyscraper  village  was 
ten  times  noisier  than  before,  for  the 
young  had  hatched  and  were  adding 
their  cries — so  like  the  quacking  of 
baby  ducks — to  the  screeching  of  the 
parent  birds. 

After  much  tugging,  we  climbed  our 
cottonwood  and  again  risked  our  neeks 
as  we  straddled  the  limbs  to  watch  the 
nursery  at  dinner.  A  brood  of  four, 
not  over  ten  feet  from  us,  were  empty 
to  the  very  ends  of  their  long  legs. 
How  they  pushed  and  jostled  one  an- 
other and  stretched  their  pin-feathered 
necks!  The  moment  they  caught  sight 
of  their  mother  quacking  was  insuf- 
ferable. Calmly  and  indifferently  she 
settled  down  on  a  branch  just  above 
them  as  much  as  to  say:  "You  young- 
sters stop  that  everlasting  noise.  I'll 
feed  you  when  you  behave  and  not  one 
minute  before!"  At  last,  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  their  rumpus  to  cease,  she  dis- 
gorged a  mass  of  half-digested  fish 
among  them.  Then  what  a  free-for- 
all  there  was !  Like  a  flash  the  greedy 
young  ones  had  swallowed  the  food 
and  noisily  clamoured  for  more. 

During  all  this  excitement  they  were 
most  careful  not  to  get  too  near  the 
edge  of  their  nest   for  they  seemed  to 


know  instinctively  that  if  they  fell  it 
would  mean  their  end.  Often  one  finds 
a  dozen  or  more  dead  birdlings  ber 
neath  the  trees  of  a  heronry.  Even 
though  they  may  have  survived  the 
fall  from  the  nest,  rather  than  feed 
them  on  the  ground,  the  old  birds 
would  let  them  starve. 

While  we  sat  among  the  skyscrapers 
the  adult  birds  flew  continually  in  and 
out  from  a  lake  about  three  hundred 
feet  away.  Since  the  cottonwoods  cut 
off  our  view,  we  got  down  and  skirted 
the  lake  until  we  found  a  spot  screen- 
ed by  willows  where  we  could  watch 
the  herons. 

These  birds  do  not  feed  in  flocks  like 
ducks,  but  each  has  his  special  terri- 
tory. Only  three  fished  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  others  sailed 
away  to  distant  swamps  and  lakes. 
But  no  matter'  how  many  miles  these 
herons  may  travel  in  search  of  food 
they  always  return  at  nightfall  to 
their  skyscrapers  village. 

As  we  stood  among  the  willows  we 
saw  one  old  heron  fishing.  He  must 
have  been  a  past-master,  for  he  under- 
stood the  art  perfectly.  There  he  was, 
"kneedeep"  in  water,  still  as  an  image' 
his  eyes  focused  on  the  ripples  at  his 
feet,  watching  for  unwary  minnows. 
Suddenly  he  ducked  his  head  beneath 
the  surface.  In  an  instant  his  head 
bobbed  up  with  the  victim  impaled  at 
the  end  of  his  long  bill.  Without 
wasting-  a  second  he  flipped  the  fish 
into  the  air  so  that  it  would  come 
down  headfirst  and  not  scratch  his 
throat  with  its  sharp  little  fins. 

The  sun  was  slipping  behind  Mount 
Evans  when  we  left  our  heron-fisher- 
man waiting  patiently  for  his  next 
tidbit.     While    we    walked    along    the 
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shore  another  heron  came  flying  to- 
ward us,  his  great  wings  flapping 
against  the  evening  sky.  What  a 
marvelous  picture  he  made  when  he 
settled  down  and  stood  like  a  senti- 
nel keeping  guard  over  the  water! 
Why  didn't  American  artists  appreci- 
ate the  great  beauty  of  this  bird,  we 
wondered,  and,  like  the  Japanese, 
make  it  a  motiff  in  their  designs  for 
pottery  and  screens  and  embroidery? 
A  few  moments  later,  as  we  made 
our  way  through  the  swamp,  we 
thought  sadly  of  the  time  when  there 
would  be  no  more  skyscraper  villages 
to  visit.  For  the  great  blue  heron 
rookeries    have    already    disappeared 


in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  before  many  years,  at 
the  rate  the  herons  are  being  killed, 
no  rookeries  will  be  found  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.  In  our  grand- 
parents' days  passenger  pigeons  were 
even  more  abundant  than  the  great 
blue  herons;  but  nothing  was  done 
to  check  the  slaughter  of  the  pigeons 
and  today  there  exists  not  one  living 
specimen.  Are  our  young  people  go- 
ing to  allow  the  great  blue  herons  to 
go  the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon?? 
Or  are  they  going  to  use  their  influ- 
ence toward  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  these  noble  birds? 


CAN  YOU  DO  BETTER? 

A  university  student  has  very  probably  twelve  years  of 
school  behind  him  before  he  enters  college.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  he  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  many  sub- 
jects. It  is  likewise  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  contents  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
important  book,  the  Bible.  A  person  who  does  not  know  the 
Bible  is  not  educated,  no  matter  how  many  years  he  has  spent 
at  schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  find  out  how  much  his 
students  knew  about  the  Bible,  a  Cornell  professor  gave  them 
this  simple  test  of  ten  questions:  1.  Name  the  three  members 
of  the  Trintiy.  2.  What  is  original  sin?  3.  What  are  the 
Beatitudes?  4.  What  does  the  dove  symbolize?  5.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  dove  symbol?  6.  What  is  Epiphany? 
7.  What  is  the  Frist  Commandment?  8.  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ?  9.  Why  did  the  children  of  Israel 
go  to  Egypt?     10.     Who  visited  the  witch  at  Endor? 

Can  you  answer  three  of  the  ten  questions?  The  eighty- 
six  students  who  took  the  test  made  an  average  of  less  than 
thirty  per  cent.  This  means  that  they  could  not  answer 
more  than  three  of  the  questions.     Can  you  do  better? 

— Selected. 
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THE  SILENT  STARS  GO  BY 

By  Carilyn  Stevens 


The  lure  of  the  silent  stars  has 
coaxed  more  than  3,000,000  Chica- 
goans  and  visitors  to  the  Adler 
Planetarium  since  it  was  built  six 
years  ago.  In  1933,  during  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress,  842,586  guests  visit- 
ed it,  and  often  during  a  week-end 
the  attenrance  will  read  over  3,000. 

The  appeal  of  the  friendly  stars 
that  has  brought  about  such  a  re- 
markable attendance  seems  to  be  uni_ 
versal.  All  ages,  classes,  and  types 
of  people  respond  to  their  attraction. 
Old  folks,  young  folks,  and  middle- 
aged  folks  attend  (anyone  over  five 
years  is  welcome).  The  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candlestick-maker;  rich 
man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  and, 
perhaps,  thief;  experts  in  astronomy, 
amateur  star  students,  and  people 
who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
celestial  wonders — all  find  inspira- 
tion in  this  unique  place.  A  chef  in 
a  well-known  club  makes  this  his  hob- 
by; a  young  schoolboy  attended  for 
ninety-five    consecutive     Saturdays. 

And  what  do  all  these  people  find 
to  interest  them  in  a  planetarium? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  science  and 
drama  rolled  into  one;  it  is  education 
plus  adventure;  it  is  learning  com- 
bined most  adroitly  with  entertain- 
ment. 

Here  upon  a  big  canvas  screen  that 
vaults,  domelike,  the  planetarium 
chamber,  is  depicted  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  heavens.  The  moon 
and  her  motions  with  attendant 
eclipses;  the  planets,  brothers,  and 
sisters  of  the  earth;  the  seasons;  the 
various  aspects  of  the  sky,  changing 


with  travel  upon  the  earth;  any  visi- 
ble star  as  it  appears  at  any  time 
from  any  part  of  the  earth;  comets 
and  meteors,  too,  for  good  measure — 
all  these  are  shown  on  the  canvas 
screen. 

Stars  of  the  summer  night  sail  in- 
to view  at  the  turn  of  a  switch  and, 
at  the  turn  of  another,  vanish,  and 
the  stars  as  they  appear  at  the  win- 
ter solstice  take  their  place.  With- 
out leaving  one's  seat,  one  sees  the 
expanse  above  him  starred  with  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere;  at  the  touch  of  a  button 
the  scene  changes,  and  the  glowing, 
golden,  low-hanging  orbs  of  the  ge- 
nial tropics  are  spread  out  above  one's 
eyes.  Who  could  help  feeling  a  thrill 
of  delight  as  the  lovely  Southern 
Cross  lifts  above  the  horizon  and 
hangs  beautifully,  if  strangely,  out 
of  place  over  the  Chicago  skyline, 
which  is  silhouetted  in  black  to  em- 
phasize the  illusion  of  an  out-  of -door 
night. 

Now  the  star-gazer  sees  the  sky  as 
it  appears  to  the  man  walking  on  the 
street  outside.  Eons  of  years  fly  in- 
to reverse  at  the  bidding  of  the  lec- 
turer, and  the  spectator  is  whisked 
back  to  the  dawn  of  history  when 
early  man  must  have  peered  up  at 
the  same  beauty  and  order  that  we 
see  today  and  groped,  perhaps,  for 
some  understanding  of  what  it  all 
could  mean. 

"Time  marches  on"  at  the  lectur- 
er's will,  and  above  is  the  sky  as  it 
hung  over  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
first  to     explore  it     and  to     discover 
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order  among  the  celestial  bodies. 
Centuries  go  by,  and  now  appears 
the  sky  as  it  looked  to  the  lonely 
shepherds  on  that  night  of  nights 
when  a  King  was  born  in  a  manger, 
and  the  heavens  responded  with  the 
music  of  the  celestial  choir.  The 
skies  as  they  looked  to  Mohammed, 
to  the  Crusaders;  to  Napoleon  on  the 
Island  of  Elba;  the  stars  as  they  will 
arrange  themselves  two  thousand, 
six  thousand,  fourteen  thousand 
years  hence,  when  Vega  will  be  the 
North  Star,  and  the  Southern  Cross 
will  vie  with  the  bright  lights  of 
Broadway — all  these  are  scenes  from 
the  spectacle  shown  in  a  planetarium. 

Within  these  walls,  the  shackles  of 
time  fall  off,  and  one  begins  to  reach 
forward,  a  little  bewildered,  toward  a 
clearer  underderstanding  of  what 
John  meant  when- he  said:  "There 
will  be  time  no  longer."  For  every- 
thing takes  on  a  terrific  speed.  The 
spinning  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live  marks  the  passing  of  days.  In 
a  planetarium  its  rotation  can  be 
speeded  up  to  ten  minutes,  to  three, 
or  to  one  minute.  Its  revolution  around 
the  sun  marks  the  passing  of  years. 
Here  a  year  goes  scurrying  by  in 
three  minutes  or  less.  The  moon 
waxes  and  wanes  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  planets  go  racing  across 
the  sky,  accelerating  their  speed, 
perhaps  6,000,000  times.  The  great 
precessional  year  (26,000  of  our 
everyday  years,  in  which  the  earth 
wobbles,  a  bit  unshakily,  around  its 
axis,  like  a  dying  top)  is  over  in  a 
minute  and  a  fraction. 

The  great  instrument  that  makes 
possible  this  spectacular  story  of  the 
sky  is  practically  the  same  in  all 
planetariums.     Like      a      huge,      gro- 


tesque dumbbell,  it  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  planetarium  chamber. 
While  the  room  is  lighted,  it  remains 
immovable,  biding  its  time.  But  when 
the  room  sinks  into  dense  darkness, 
this  strange  monster  seems  to  come 
to  life;  it  cants  its  enormous  head 
around  ominously,  while  its  9,000 
eyes  gleam  like  those  of  some  strange, 
uncanny  creature. 

Very  wonderful;  very,  very  in- 
tricate is  this  instrument,  which  is 
built  like  a  composite  stereopticon  and 
motion  picture  machine  combined.  It 
has  3,000  parts  and  122  lenses.  It 
took  five  years  to  perfect.  So  very 
elaborate  is  the  mechanism  that  it 
requires  daily  attention;  but  so  deli- 
cate is  it  that  the  monster  goes 
through  its  paces,  meek  as  a  lamb,  at 
the   slightest   wish   of   the    director. 

He  stands  in  a  little  pulpit  not  far 
from  it.  Before  him  is  a  panel  upon 
which  are  thirty-nine  switches,  twelve 
rheostats,  and  ten  push  buttons. 
With  the  switches  he  lights  up  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  with  the  rhe- 
ostats, he  dims  the  sun,  blinks  out 
the  twilight,  and  brings  in  noonday 
with  all  its  blazing  splendor.  With 
the  push  buttons,  he  casts  an  image 
of  the  celestial  equator  upon  ihe 
heavens  or  flashes  on  the  names  of 
the  constellations.  He  has  also  a 
special  flashlight  with  which  he  can 
send  an  arrow  dancing  across  the 
canvas  sky  to  signal  out  objects  of 
which  he  is  speaking. 

It  is  no  simple  job  to  manipulate 
all  this  machinery  so  that  the  right 
picture  is  produced  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  to  suit  the  speech.  It 
is  a  synchronization  which  requires 
the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge.  Dr. 
Philip    Fox,    Director    of   the    Adler 
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Planetarium,  was  the  first  person  in 
this  country  to  work  out  a  system  of 
lecture-demonstrations  which  would 
tie  up  the  story  of  the  skies  with  the 
projected  picture  of  the  heavens. 
Miss  Maude  Bennot,  his  assistant, 
shares  the  program  of  lectures.  Be- 
sides these  two  pioneers,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  a  score  of 
planetarium  lecturers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Adler  Planetarium  contains, 
besides  the  chamber  just  described, 
one  of  the  finest  astronomical  muse- 
ums in  the  world.  Here  have  been 
gathered  together  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  instruments  which 
show  in  graphic  form  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  their  makers  in  their  in- 
tellectual struggles  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  universe  and  to 
rise  onward  and  upward  to  the  stars. 

Here  there  are  astrolabes,  noctur- 
nals, armillae,  globes,  sun-dials,  early 
telescopes.  There  are  also  early  in- 
struments of  the  sister  science,  math- 
ematics— calipers,  compasses,  parallel 
rulers,  drawing  tools,  many  over 
three  hundred  years  old.  Of  espe- 
cial interest  to  ordinary  visitors  is 
the  collection  of  hour  glasses,  odd, 
old  calendars,  and  curious  clocks.  An 
instrument,  considered  of  great  im- 
portance and  fascinating  to  look  at 
was  made  in  1559  by  Christophorus 
Schissler,  the  foremost  German  in- 
strument maker  of  his  day.  It  bears 
a  polar  projection  map  of  the  earth 
to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  seas 
in  silver,  the  land  in  brass-gilt.  The 
land  forms  are  crude,  but  upon  the 
seas  float  huge  ships,  terrible  sea 
monsters  and  two-tailed  mermaids. 
It  has  also  a  central  compass,  a  cal- 
endar, and  a  device  for  determining 


lunar  phai&es.  The  institution  also 
contains  a  library  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred volumes. 

Set  in  the  walls  of  the  corridors 
are  transparencies  which  are  lighted 
from  behind.  These  astronomical 
photographs  are  breath-taking  in 
their  beauty  and  splendor.  Here  are 
shown  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets. 
These  lead  us  eloquently  out  through 
our  own  solar  system  into  the  side- 
real universe  where  the  heavenly 
bodies   are    counted    by   the    trillions. 

The  planetarium  building  itself 
stands  on  made  ground  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan. It  is  a  terraced  building  on  a 
terraced  turf  setting.  It  is  of  rosei 
granite  topped  off  with  a  shining 
copper  dome  which  symbolizes  the 
rising  sun.  The  approach  is  by  a 
beautiful  esplanade  down  the  center 
of  which  is  a  series  of  lovely  shallow 
pools.  On  a  clear  day,  with  the 
bright  blue  sky  above,  and  the  bright 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  be- 
yond, the  esplanade  with  its  pools  of 
dancing  water  and  the  temple  with 
its  sunny  dome  present  a  scene  of  in- 
describable beauty,  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  Adler  Planetarium,  in  Chicago, 
was  the  first  planetarium  to  be  built 
in  this  country.  It  was  opened  May 
10,  1930.  There  are  now  three  other 
planetariums  in  the  United  States; 
the  Fels,  in  Philadelphia;  the  Grif- 
fith, in  Hollywood;  and  the  Hayden, 
in  New  York  City,  which  was  opened 
last  October.  All  have  been  pattern- 
ed more  or  less  after  the  first  plane- 
tarium to  be  built  anywhere — that  is 
the  one  in  the  Deutsches  Museum  in 
Munich.  This  was  finished  in  1924. 
It  was  in  large  measure  the  work  of 
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Dr.  W.  Bauerfield,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Zeiss  Works,  at  Jena. 

But  however  much  a  planetarium 
may  satisfy  the  intellectual  cravings 
or  please  the  aesthetic  sense,  it  has 
something  still  greater  to  offer  the 
visitor.  On  a  simple  marble  slab  in 
the  entrance  hall  of  the  Adler  Plane- 
tarium are  inscribed  the  words  of 
Max  Adler,  the  generous  donor. 
They  read: 

To      further      the      progress      of 

Science — 
To  guide  to  an  understanding  of 

the  majesty  of  the  Heavens— 
To      emphasize    that     under    the 

great    celestial    Firmament 
There    is    order,    interdependence, 

and  unity. 

This  is  the  true  spiritual  inspira- 
tion that  a  planetarium  offers  its 
visitors.  There  are  lessons,  here,  Dr. 
Fox  says,  in  orderliness,  in  obedience 
to  law,  and  in  loyalty.  The  constel- 
lations, he  points  out,  follow  one  an- 


other in  preordained  order.  Not  one 
monopolizes  or  tries  to  snatch  away 
the  spotlight.  No  star  vies  with  an- 
other, but  each  has  its  own  rightful 
place  and  purpose  through  time  and 
eternity. 

"Here,"  says  Dr.  Fox,  "one  may 
let  his  mind  grope  onward  into  limit- 
less space,  nor  remain  forever  earth- 
bound,  shrinking  the  universe  to  his 
petty  stature.  Here  he  can  feel  that 
glorious  exaltation  of  him  who  cried: 
'Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the 
sky.'  " 

It  is  a  little  wonder  that  the  shep- 
herds of  old  were  the  first  to  behold 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  radiant  day 
and  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  angel 
choir.  Watching  the  silent  stars  go 
by  night  after  night  from  the  lonely 
slopes  of  the  Galilean  hills,  they  must 
have  realized  something  of  the  peace 
and  order  a*d  harmony  that  are  the 
heritage  of  those  who  are  governed 
by  our  heavenly  Father,  the  great 
Giver  of  all  good. 


HOW  TO  WIN 

To  reach  a  goal,  we  must  begin 

To  train  ourselves  to  meet 
Each  situation  with  a  smile 

And  scorn  to  take  defeat. 
Every  man  must  guide  his  life 

With  care,  to  reach  his  goal ; 
And  do  his  best  with  what  he  has 

With  all  his  heart  and  soul. 
We  must  never  give  up  hope, 

Or  say  it  can't  be  done ; 
But  win  our  victory  point  by  point, 

For  thus  the  game  is  won. 


-Selected. 
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UNEXPECTED  WAGES 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin 


Clarissa  Merritt  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  weathered  log  school  house 
'and  watched  for  the  last  time  the 
barefooted  children  scurrying  home- 
ward over  the  twisted  forest  trails- 
Only  sixteen  was  Clarissa,  scarcely 
older  than  some  of  her  pupils;  but 
the  mountain  folk  could  not,  during 
the  hard  times,  hire  a  teacher;  so 
Clarissa  had  for  a  year  taught  the 
the  younger  children  without  pay. 
She  had  been  promised  a  small  salary 
next  year,  but  that  was  before  Judith 
Ames  had  come  into  the  mountains. 

Clarissa's  gray  eyes  smarted  and 
her  clumsy  leather  shoes  stumbled 
over  the  threshold  and  seemed  to 
weigh  down  her  slender  feet  as  she 
turned  back  to  set  the  rude  school- 
room in  order.  It  was  a  hot,  op- 
pressive day  with  thunder  in  the  air. 
Only  a  few  of  the  mothers  had  come 
to  the  last  day  exercises  of  the  school 
year;  and  they  had  hurried  home 
early  some  with  babies  in  their  arms, 
to  arrive  ahead  of  the  threatened 
shower. 

"Hello  in  there!" 

Startled  at  the  sound  of  the  clear 
voice,  Clarissa  dashed  her  hand  fur- 
tively across  her  eyes  and  became 
extremely  busy  cleaning  the  black- 
board. 

She  turned  shyly  when  a  girl, 
several  years  older  than  herself, 
poised  lightly  in  the  doorway;  for 
Judith  Ames  was  such  a  girl  as 
Clarissa  had  never  known  until  that 
summer,  and  of  whom  she  stood  not 
a  little  in  awe.  For  the  mountain 
girl  realized  that  this  energetic,  self- 


confident  girl  was  of  the  great  world, 
of  which  she  knew  so  little,  that  lay 
beyond  her  Carolina  mountains. 
Even  the  plain  blue  linen  frock  and 
soft  white  hat  seemed  to  Clarissa^ 
standing  there  in  her  limp  gingham, 
the  most  perfect  and  appropriate 
raimnent  she  had  ever  seen. 

And  Judith  Ames  had  taken  her 
loved  work  from  her.  Clarissa  had 
tried  so  hard  to  be  a  friend  and  help- 
er to  every  child  on  the  mountain. 
The  folks  had  seemed  appreciative 
of  her  efforts,  too,  until  Judith  and 
her  father,  a  college  professor,  had 
rented  a  cottage  on  Rocky  Fork  for 
a  year  or  two.  Professor  Ames  was 
writing  a  book  on  geology,  and  liked 
the  quiet  and  the  mountain  air,  and 
Judith  kept  his  house.  Clarissa 
could  not  have  failed  to  hear  the  ru- 
mors that  had  circulated  of  late 
along  the  Fork.  She  had  known 
that  Judith  had  been  going  from 
cabin  to  cabin  urging  a  better  moun- 
tain school. 

No  word  had  been  spoken  by  the 
older  folk,  but  the  children  had  not 
been  so  reticent.  They  had  whisper- 
ed importantly  that  Judith,  a  real 
college  girl,  was  to  be  their  teacher 
another  year.  Little  Thad  Seever 
had  blurted  out  only  that  morning, 
"My  pa's  give  the  price  of  a  shoat 
for  Judith — "  but  his  sister  had 
promptly  clapped  a  hand  over  his 
mouth  and  hustled  him  outdoors.  Of 
course  they  would  pay  the  new 
teacher  a  salary.  Clarissa  chided 
herself.  She  should  be  glad  that  the 
city    girl    could    teach    the    mountain 
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folk  many  things  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  She  had  done  her  best  for 
the  children,  but  she  was  only  an  ig- 
norant mountain  girl  whose  eager 
dream  of  some  day  saving  enough 
to  go  down  to  the  State  Normal 
School  in  the  valley  and  bring  back 
greater  helpfulness  to  her  people  was 
now  never  to  be  realized.  But  there 
was  one  thing  she  could  do,  She 
could  march  up  to  the  end  with 
courage. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  cried  Judith 
breathlessly.  "I  hoped  that  you 
hadn't  gone  yet.  Grandma  Pattee 
sent  a  message.  She  said  to  tell  you 
that  little  Sue  wouldn't  let  anyone 
dress  her  burns  until  teacher  came 
to  hold  her  hand  and  give  her  the 
peppermint   stick   she   promised." 

Clarissa's  smile  lightened  her 
face.  Someone  wanted  her.  "I'll  go 
right  over,"  she  answered,  with  a  shy 
eagerness.  "I  was  going  to  stop  on 
my  way  home,  anyhow."  Her  eyes 
held  a  shadow  of  anticipatory  pain 
for  little  Sue. 

"And  Clarissa,  there's  going  to  be 
a  party  tonight  up  at  the  Bartell's," 
Judith  informed  kindly.  "You'll  be 
sure  to  come?"  she  coaxed,  her  merry 
brown  eyes  shining.  "I  believe  you've 
got  all  these  mountain  folk  hypno- 
tized, Clarissa.  Contrary  old  Zed 
Fellows  said  it  wouldn't  be  any  sort 
of  a  party  unless  the  little  school- 
ma'am  was  there  to  make  things  go, 
and  that  he  nor  'his'n'  wasn't  com- 
ing unless  I  could  assure  them  that 
you  had  accepted  the  invitation.  Old 
Zed's  always  telling  how  you  helped 
nurse  him  through  a  spell  of  rheu- 
matism last  winter.  And  Aunty 
Lombard  said  to  tell  you  she'd  make 
a  cake  same  as  you   liked  when   you 


stayed  with  her  that  week  of  the  big 
storm.  You've  certainly  bewitched 
them  around  here,  Clarissa  and  you 
must  promise  to  come  tonight  or  our 
party  will  fall  flat,  I'm  afraid." 

"Why,  of  course  I'll  come,"  the 
other  girl  answered  with  set  lips. 
She  knew  about  the  party.  Abel 
Bartell  was  chairman  of  the  school- 
board  and  tonight  Judith  would  be 
hired  as  teacher  of  Rocky  Fork 
School.  They  would  make  a  merry- 
making of  securing  such  a  good 
teacher. 

"All  right,  then,"  Judith  said 
happily.  "I  must  run  along.  I 
promised  to  meet  dad  up  on  Bald 
Knob — he's  sure  to  have  about  a 
peck  of  specimens  to  carry.  And  if 
he  doesn't  hurry  down  he's  going  to 
get  wet,  sure.  Bye.  I'll  see  you 
later." 

Clarissa  swept  the  floor  and  with 
her  tin  lunch  pail  and  a  denim  bag 
containing  her  few  desk  books  in 
hand,  she  latched  the  heavy  door 
carefully  and  followed  the  path  up- 
ward beside  the  fern-margined  creek 
toward  her  home  two  miles  up  the 
mountain. 

It  came  to  Clarrisa  with  something 
of  a  stir  as  she  climbed  upward,  that 
these  mountain  people  would  always 
need  her  help  and  understanding. 
They  would  look  to  her  as  thejr  had 
looked  to  her  father,  their  minister 
and  helper,  before  he  died.  Clarissa 
had  clung  to  her  father's  books  and 
his  teachings.  It  was  her  inheritance 
that  made  Clarissa  "different,"  that 
had  put  into  her  untutoi'ed  heart  the 
longing  to  carry  on  her  father's  work. 
That  was  what  had  hurt  so  when  she 
had  learned  of  Judith's  success  in  ob- 
taining the  school.     Not  that  she  was 
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to  be  deprived  of  her  job,  but  that  she 
was  to  be  deprived  of  her  people. 
Clarissa  flinched  at  the  thought  of 
idleness  after  all  her  plans  for  a  life 
of  service  to  these  people  her  father 
had  so  loved — her  folk.  But  there 
must   be    some   way — sometime. 

Clarissa's  heavy  heart  was  consid- 
erably lightened  by  the  clinging 
hands  of  little  Sue,  who  had  been 
badly  scalded  when  she  bumped  a 
dipper  of  hot  water  as  granny  filled 
her  dish  pan.  Clarissa  stayed  some 
time  rocking  and  soothing  the  child, 
telling  funny  little  stories  that  made 
the  little  girl  giggle  in  spite  of  the 
pain  when  granny  changed  the  dress- 
ing on  the  poor  little  arm  and  should- 
er. So  dear  these  children  were  to 
Clarissa  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
could  not  give  them  up.  Would 
Judith  have  patience  with  stuttering 
little  Eddy  Hewson  or  show  over- 
grown, slow-witted  Rachel  Budd  how 
to  draw  in  her  rug  patterns? 

"You'll  have  to  step  it  right  smart,'' 
granny  worried  when  Clarissa  left 
the  cabin.  "I  never  see  Bald  Knob 
any  blacker.  It  scairt  even  that 
stone  professor  off  the  mountain 
more'n  an  hour  ago,  and  he  don't 
gen'rally  know  nothin'  else  when  he's 
peckin'  around  with  that  hammer  of 
his." 

"Why,  then  Judith  didn't  meet 
him!"  Clarissa  exclaimed.  "But  of 
course  she  turned  back,  long  ago." 

With  her  head  down  against  the 
wind,  Clarissa  hurried  up  the  famil- 
iar home  trail.  The  cabin  in  which. 
she  and  her  mother  lived  was  on  a 
shoulder  of  Bald  Knob5  a  deep  gulch, 
down  which  tumbled  Rocky  Fork 
Creek,    dividing    the    less    precipitous 


shoulder  from  the  wooded  slopes  and 
bare  ledges  of  the  peak. 

As  Clarissa  emerged  from  a  patch 
of  fir  wood,  she  stopped  to  gaze  up 
through  the  murk  of  the  gathering 
storm  to  the  mountain  peak,  and  a 
cry  of  astonishment  escaped  her.  The 
whole  top  of  Bald  Knob  was  covered 
with  slaty-black  clouds,  twisting  and 
wrilhing.  As  she  looked,  jagged 
streaks  of  lightning  tore  the  dark 
mass,  and  thunder  echoed  back  and 
forth  among  the  surrounding  peaks. 

But  Clarissa  did  not  hear  the  thun- 
der. She  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
distant  girlish  figure  in  a  bright  blue 
dress — Judith's  pretty  blue  linen  that 
Clarissa  had  so  admired  that  after- 
noon. And  Judith  was  hurrying 
down  from  Bald  Knob  clown  into 
Rocky  Fork  Gulch.  Having  missed 
her  father,  she  must  have  climbed  far 
up  the  mountain,  looking  for  him. 
Clarissa  thought  fast.  Judith  would 
keep  to  the  trail  and  would  cross 
Rocky  Fork  on  the  foot-log  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  gulch.  High  cliffs 
in  the  gulch  shut  the  brawling  creek 
as  into  a  narrow  canon.  And  this 
was  no  ordinary  summer  storm  that 
was  gathering  around  Bald  Knob. 
Judith  would  not  know  how  Rocky 
Fork  could  rage  through  the  canon 
after  a  flooding  rain. 

It  flashed  through  Clarissa's  mind 
all  the  misery  the  city  girl's  coming 
into  the  mountains  had  meant  to  her- 
self. Judith  had  taken  everything 
from  her,  the  chance  to  work,  even 
the  hope  of  earning  an  education  and 
carrying  on,  as  far  as  she  could,  her 
father's  work. 

At  thought  of  that  loved  father, 
Clarissa  flushed  hotly,  as  if  rebuked 
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for  her  jealous  thoughts.  Stopping 
only  an  instant,  to  thrust  her  bag  of 
precious  books  into  a  hollow  tree,  she 
sped  toward  the  creek,  running  as 
lightly  as  a  deer.  She  must  reach 
Judith  and  warn  her  to  keep  cut  of 
the  gulch.  Already  heavy  drops  of 
rain  began  to  splash  the  rocks. 

Clarissa  was  fleet  and  strong,  and 
she  had  need  to  be  to  reach  Judith  be- 
fore the  rain  turned  the  creek  to  a 
torrent.  The  storm  was  upon  her. 
The  path  down  the  ravine  bank  was 
a  mere  game  trail,  steep  and  rough; 
a  breathless  twilight  seemed  to  hov- 
er over  the  mountains;  at  times  the 
cannonading  of  the  thunder  shook 
the  ground  beneath  her  feet  and 
threatened  to  shake  rocks  down  upon 
her  head.  Still  she  sped  downward, 
sometimes  with  hands  over  her  ears 
to  shut  out  a  deafening  crash,  call- 
ing as  she  stumbled  forward,  though 
at  times  not  hearing  even  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice.  Lightning  cut 
through  the  murky  darkness  like 
swords  of  flame,  and  at  intervals 
sudden  blinding  swirls  of  rain  nearly 
swept  her  from  her  feet. 

She  reached  the  creek  bank  and 
sprang  lightly  across  the  swelling 
stream,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  as 
sure-footed  as  a  mountain  goat.  She 
hurried  up  the  opposite  slope,  shout- 
ing Judith's  name  as  loud  as  her 
panting  breath  would  permit. 

There  was  no  answer.  No  sign  of 
human  life  on  the  laurel-covered 
slopes.  Judith  must  have  gone  on 
down  and  entered  the  gulch.  It  was 
the  nearest  way  home.  Clarissa 
turned  to  cast  a  hurried,  frightened 
glance  up  at  the  peak  towering  above 
her,  awesome  in  its  wild  grandeur. 
She  cried  out  in  terror  as  a  brilliant 


jet  of  lightning,  like  a  slender  column 
of  fire,  struck  the  ledges  of  the  moun- 
tain top,  accompanied  by  a  roar  of 
thunder  like  the  boom  of  a  thousand 
cannons.  Then  water  poured  out  of 
the  inky  black  clouds  as  if  the  very 
skies  had  been  rent. 

Clarissa  stood,  bewildered  and  ter- 
rified, wringing  her  hands. 

"It's  a  cloudburst!"  she  groaned. 
"A  torrent  will  pour  down  the  gulch 
which  will  sweep  everything  in  it  to 
destruction.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 
But  already  her  feet  were  flying  down 
the  creek  path.  Deeper  grew  the  ra- 
vine; higher,  more  cliff -like  the  nar- 
rowing walls  that  shut  her  in;  dark- 
er the  gorge.  There  was  a  roar  be- 
hind her  which  was  not  .the  wind 
But  Clarissa  had  no  thought  now  for 
anything  but  a  drenched,  blue-clad 
figure  of  a  girl  struggling  on  before 
her. 

"Judith!     Judith!"    she   gasped. 
But    Judith?    exhausted,    wild    with 
terror,  was  past  heeding. 

In  a  few  minutes  Clarissa  had  over- 
taken her  and  had  grasped  her  arm. 

"Climb  up  the  side!"  she  panted. 
"Quick!  There's  a  flood  coming!" 

Forcing  Judith  from  the  path, 
Clarissa  half-pushed,  half-dragged 
her  up  the  steep,  cliff-like  side  of  the 
gulch.  Judith,  nearly  paralyzed  with 
fright,  slipped  and  stumbled,  but 
Clarissa  urged  and  forced  her  on. 
Never  had  the  mountain  girl  such 
need  of  the  strength  and  endurance 
gained  from  her  hard-working  life. 
Their  progress  was  heart-rendingly 
slow;  but  resolutely  foot  by  foot,  they 
worked  their  way  up  the  cliff.  None 
too  soon  Clarissa  turned  her  head  at 
Judith's  gasp  of  horror,  to  see  a  surg- 
ing,  yellow      wall    of   water    tearing 
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down  the  gulch,  uprooting  trees  in  its 
mad  rush,  and  destroying  everything 
in  its  course. 

Quick  as  thought  Clarissa  pushed 
her  companion  into  a  crevice  between 
a  stunted,  wind-warped  hemlock  and 
a  boulder,  and  flinging  one  arm 
around  the  wiry  tree,  and  one  about 
Judith  held  on  with  grim  determina- 
tion. 

In  a  few  moments  the  flood  was  up- 
on them.  The  whole  cliff  trembled 
at  its  impact;  the  muddy  water  surg- 
ed over  the  girls,  choking,  suffocat- 
ing them;  the  gnarled  hemlock  crack- 
ed and  swayed;  only  its  tough  roots, 
reaching  far  back  into  the  crevice 
and  clasping  the  rock  like  hooked 
eagle  claws,  prevented  it  from  being 
torn  from  the  cliff.  The  girls  were 
bruised  and  battered  by  the  drift, 
dazed  and  numb  with  terror  at  the 
frightful  uproar  and  mighty  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  flood. 

After  what  seemed  an  age  the  tor- 
rent swept  on,  leaving  desolation  be- 
hind it.  The  green,  shady  gulch  was 
now  swept  bare  of  vegetation  piled 
with  tangled  heaps  of  trees,  rocks 
and  drift. 

Drenched  and  bruised,  but  safe,  the 
girls  sank  down  on  a  mud-covered 
boulder  and  stared  wordlessly  at  each 
other. 

"Clarissa!  Oh,  Clalrissa!  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you — "  shuddered 
Judith,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"I — just  happened — to  see  you," 
panted  Clarissa.  "It's — it's  all  right 
now." 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  now,"  sighed 
Judith,  wiping  her  mud-streaked  face. 
"Oh,  Clarissa,  I  never  knew  a  girl 
like  you!  Not  one  half  as  brave  or 
strong!" 


They  rested  and  talked  a  little, 
more  quietly,  then  made  their  way 
down  to  the  creek.  It  was  still  rain- 
ing hard,  but  the  clouds  were  clear- 
ing. When,  fifteen  minutes  later, 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the.  gulch, 
the  sun  was  shining. 

Limping,  rubbing  bruised  muscles 
and  laughing  ruefully  over  their  ad- 
venture, the  girls  separated  to  go 
their  several  ways  homeward.  And 
the  last  thing  Judith  quavered  back 
unsteadily,  wringing  muddy  water 
from  her  curly  hair,  was: 

"Don't  forget  the  party.  Be — a 
good  sport.  Never  mind  a  little  thing 
like  a  f -flood!" 

Clarissa  waved  back  smiling  a 
quick  appreciation  of   another's   grit. 

The  moonlight  made  the  mountain 
a  weirdly  beautiful  place  as  Clarissa 
plodded  up  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Bartells'  double  cabin.  Yellow  lamp- 
light was  streaming  hospitably  from 
its  open  doors  and  windows,  but  the 
festivities  within  could  give  no  lift 
to  Clarissa's  jaded  spirit.  Clarissa 
was  tired  and  cold  and  alone.  The 
day  had  been  pieced  of  a  series  of 
events  that  but  served  to  emphasize 
the  climax  of  disappointment  and 
failure  in  her  life.  She  wondered 
drearily  how  she  could  endure  the 
merrymaking.  There  was  no  resent- 
ment now  in  her  heart  against  Jud- 
ith. It  held  only  a  wistful  longing 
for  the  advantages  the  more  fortu- 
nate girl  had  enjoyed  that  she,  too, 
might  have  much  to  give. 

She  stumbled  up  the  steps  to  the 
porch,  her  eyes  smarting  unaccount- 
ably. Then,  as  if  they  had  been 
watching  for  her  alone,  friendly 
neighbors  pressed  through  the  door 
and    surrounded   her    with    laughter 
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and  cheery  greetings.  Children's  in- 
sistent hands  drew  her  into  a  room 
bright  with  firelight  and  the  welccma 
of  smiling  faces.  A  long  table  stood 
loaded  as  for  a  harvest  feast  with  all 
the  best  that  the  mountain  could  pro- 
vide. In  a  babel  of  joyous  talk  Clar- 
issa was  escorted  to  its  head  and 
seated   in  the  armchair  of  honor. 

They  were  all  there.  The  Seevers, 
the  Bartells^  the  Fellows,  all  her  pu- 
pils, even  Granny  Pattee  and  little 
Sue,  crying  "Surprise!  Surprise, 
Teacher!"  and  Judith  put  a  new 
brown  leather  purse  in  her  hands, 
containing  a  sum  of  money  tc  which 
every  woman,  man  and  child  on  Bald 
Knob  had  contributed. 

"It's  for  you;  to  go  to  Normal  School 


with,"  Judith  told  her,  when  she 
could  make  herself  heard.  "I  know 
I  can't  fill  your  place — there's  only 
one  Clarissa  her  father's  daughter, 
for  this  mountain — but  the  children 
have  promised  to  put  up  with  me  for 
a  year's  substitute  until  you  come 
back.'' 

So  that  was  why  Judith  had  made 
so  many  trips  from  house  to  house. 
And  the  children  had  been  bursting 
with  the  great  secret  for  weeks. 

"I — don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
all,"  Clarissa  faltered,  chokingly.  "It 
means  so  much — such  a  wonderful 
gift!" 

"Just  the  wages  of  loving  service/' 
Judith  said  softly. 


THE  HEART  HAS  NEEDS 

What  is  the  profit  of  all  our  toil? 

We  need  the  grain  of  the  fertile  soil, 
But  a  man  will  find,  as  the  road  he  goes, 

That  now  and  then  he  will  need  a  rose. 

We  need  the  corn  of  the  rolling  land, 

But  now  and  then  we  shall  need  a  hand; 

To  the  heart  of  man  there  will  come  an  hour 
When  he  needs  the  sight  of  a  blooming  flower. 

Yes,  God  has  given  us  rose  and  grain, 
And  I  think  his  purpose  is  mighty  plain: 

Whatever  our  aim,  our  wish,  our  goal, 

We  must  feed  the  body,  but  feed  the  soul. 

For,  after,  all,  it's  the  friends  we  make, 
And  the  joy  we  share,  and  the  joy  we  take, 

And  the  good  we  do,  and  the  good  that's  given, 
That  make  the  earth  seem  a  bit  like  heaven ! 


-Douglas  Malloch. 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
and  Dr.  George  Stibitz,  prominent 
teacher  and  Bible  scholar,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  visited  the  School  last  Satur- 
day. 


After  getting  a  late  start  our  to- 
matoes ^are  fine  and  are  coming  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  needed 
for  daily  consumption.  Canning  op- 
erations were  started  this  week  and 
several  hundred  gallons  were  stored 
away  for  winter  use. 


One  hundred  handsomely  bound 
Bibles  were  received  at  the  School 
this  week.  They  are  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  Barnhardt,  of  Charlotte, 
and  are  to  be  presented  to  the  parol- 
ed boys  upon  leaving  the  institution. 

This  is  a  very  fine  act  in  behalf  of 
the  boys,  and  they  really  appreciate 
these  Bibles.  It  can  but  have  a  fine 
influence  on  their  lives.  Both  the 
School  officials  and  the  boys  are  very 
grateful  for  this  gift. 


The  cantaloupe  season  is  on  with 
a  rush.  A  full  truck  load  was  divid- 
ed among  the  cottages  twice  this 
week,  leaving  more  than  a  hundred 
to  each  cottage. 

The  supply  not  having  been  ex- 
hausted by  this  division,  the  remain- 
ing cantaloupes,  together  with  sever- 


al bushels  of  cucumbers  were  taken 
to  the  Sunderland  Preventorium, 
Concord,  and  to  the  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty Home. 


Dr.  Holland  Thompson,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  history  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  Yerk,  was  a  visi- 
tor at  the  School  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. Dr.  Thompson  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Concord  schools  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  was  also  a 
brother  of  the  late  Walter  Thompson, 
first  superintendent  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  He  is  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Thompson  always  makes  it  a 
point  to  visit  us  when  on  vacation 
during  the  summer  and  we  are  al- 
ways very  glad  to  see  him. 


Ten  innings  were  required  to  de- 
cide last  Saturday  afternoon's  game 
between  the  America  Legion  Juniors, 
of  Charlotte  and  the  Training  School 
ball  tossers,  which  was  won  by  the 
latter  by  the  score  of  11  to  10. 

Bob  Ellis  did  the  pitching  for  the 
School  lads.  While  he  allowed  but 
eight  hits  and  struck  out  nine  bat- 
ters, pitching  no-hit  ball  for  the  first 
five  frames,  he  developed  a  streak  of 
wildness  in  the  latter  innings  which 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  old  ball 
game.  In  the  last  six  innings  Bob 
issued  eleven  free  tickets  to  first  base 
and  hit  one  batter  which  paved  the 
way  for  most  of  the  visitors'  scores. 
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Five  errors  by  the  local  lads  were 
important  factors  in  their  opponents' 
scoring. 

Barney  Wallace,  who  assumed  the 
pitching  duties  for  the  Charlotte 
lads,  stayed  on  the  mound  until  the 
sixth  inning  when  he  was  relieved 
by  Young.  The  School  lads  secured 
ten  hits  off  these  two  hurlers. 

The  School  boys  scored  twice  in 
the  first  inning  on  a  base  on  balls, 
two  errors  and  a  single  by  Baker. 
They  added  another  in  the  fifth  on 
Moore's  double  and  a  singled  by  Hol- 
der. 

The  visitors  marked  up  their  first 
tally  of  the  contest  in  the  fifth  when 
Black  walked,  took  second  on  a  field- 
er's choice,  and  was  finally  forced 
across  the  plate  when  Wallace  walk- 
ed. 

Our  boys  put  four  runs  across  in 
the  sixth  on  a  base  on  balls,  singles 
by  Baker  and  Lockamy  and  Bob 
Worthington's  home  run  smash  far 
over  the  trees  beyond  the  left  field 
embankment. 

The  visitors  scored  three  runs  in 
the  seventh  on  singles  by  Kale  and 
Barney  Wallace,  a  base  on  balls  and 
an  error.  The  local  lads  came  back 
in  their  half  of  the  same  frame  with 
three  more  runs  on  an  error,  a  base 
on  balls  and  singles  by  Holder  and 
Ellis. 

In  the  eigth  inning  the  Charlotte 
boys  chalked  up  four  runs  on  a  base 
on  balls,  a  fielder's  choice,  an  error, 
and  singles  by  Kale  and  Baxter  Wal- 
lace. 

Scoring  two  runs  in  the  ninth  on 
a  base  on  balls,  a  hit  batter,  and 
singles  by  Baxter  Wallace  and  Black, 
the   Junior   lads    from    Charlotte    tied 


the  count  at  ten  runs  each. 

In  the  tenth  inning  the  visitors  fill- 
ed the  bases  on  two  walks  and  a  sin- 
gle, but  were  unable  to  get  a  run 
across.  In  the  local  half  of  the  same 
frame,  with  one  out,  Crawford  drew 
a  pass,  advanced  to  second  on  Ellis' 
single  and  scampered  over  with  the 
winning  tally  when  Eddie  Lockamy 
punched  out  a  single.     The  score : 

R  H  E 

A.  L.  Jr.       0  0  0  0  10  3  4  2  0—10     8  4 
J.  T.  S.         2  00  0  143  00  1—11  11  5 

Two-base  hit:  Moore.  Three-base 
hit:  Stutz.  Home  run;  Worthing- 
ton.  Double  play:  Stutz,  Kale  and 
Black.  Struck  out:  by  Ellis  9,  by 
Young  2.  Base  on  balls:  off  Ellis 
11;  off  Barney  Wallace  1;  off  Young 
6.     Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Ellis  (Kale). 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  at  the  Training  School 
last  Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Les- 
son he  read  St.  Mark  7:24-30,  and  his 
talk  to  the  boys  on  "Seeing  Good  in 
Others,''  was   as  follows: 

Someone  once  said  there  was  some- 
thing hateful  in  every  life.  Many 
people  today  busy  themselves  making 
it  their  business  to  find  flaws  in  the 
lives  of  other  people. 

A  Christian's  viewpoint  should  be 
the  reverse  and  say,  "If  you  knew 
you  would  love."  If  we  desire  to 
make  life  a  glorious  one  and  hope  to 
get  more  out  of  life,  we  must  try  to 
find  the  lovable  and  beautiful  in  those 
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people  we  meet.  We  must  try  to  find 
the  good.  When  we  think  in  these 
terms,  then  we  shall  find  the  way  to 
cur  own  happiness  and  will  bring 
happiness  to  others. 

We  usually  try  to  live  up  to  what 
others  expect  of  us.  We  want  peo- 
ple to  believe  in  us  and  to  count  on 
us.  We  desire  to  live  up  to  that. 
Many  times  it  serves  as  a  challenge 
to  us  to  know  what  others  think  of 
us. 

The  human  family  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  God's  likeness 
is  blackened  and  blighted  by  sin  in 
our  lives.  We  should  not  become  so 
hardened  to  sin  that  we  cannot  see 
the  scars  of  sin  left  in  the  life  of  an 
individual.  We  should  take  their 
mistakes  as  warnings  in  our  own 
lives. 

It  is  hard  for  seme  to  see  any  good 
in  others,  yet  if  we  tried  to  find  the 
good  we  could  find  something  there 
appealing  and  related  to  good.  What 
did  Jesus  see  in  the  lives  of  his  dis- 
ciples? Some  would  see  in  Matthew 
a  greedy  tax  collector,  but  Christ 
saw  a  great  historian.  James  and 
John,  called  "sons  of  thunder"  be- 
cause of  their  temper;  Peter  and  An- 
drew,    fishermen     and     of   very   ordi- 


nary people,  had  possibilities  of  lead- 
ership that  only  Christ  could  see. 
For  three  years  Jesus  lived  with 
these  disciples   and  taught  them. 

Just  so  today,  we  may  see  persons 
develop  into  useful  and  successful 
citizens  when  encouraged  and  given 
a  chance.  We  can  watch  boys  grow- 
ing and  making  their  lives  count  for 
something. 

We  should  forget  self  and  help 
others.  We  must  have  faith  in  men 
and  help  lead  them  to  Christ.  Much 
can  be  accomplished  in  life  through 
Christly  influences. 

Not  only  in  association  with  those 
about  us  should  we  see  good,  but  we 
should  have  the  right  attitude  to- 
ward other  nations.  Desire  to  find 
the  best  in  others  and  try  to  bring  it 
out  before  the  world.  There  are 
things  we  lack  which  can  be  found 
in  other  nations. 

When  we  try  to  cultivate  the  habit 
cf  expecting  the  best  from  others  we 
help  develop  them  as  well  as  self. 
Attain  unto  that  which  is  highest 
and  keep  eyes  upward.  Look  to  Je- 
sus and  see  good  in  others  and  there- 
by attain  greater  things  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 


God  has  two  ways  of  governing  men,  by  love  and  by  law.  For 
the  one  He  has  founded  His  Church,  for  the  other  the  state.  He 
offers  His  grace  to  all  freely,  but  if  men  will  serve  Him  under  grace 
they  must  serve  under  law.  Government  is  to  execute  law.  Law 
means  enforcement  or  it  is  no  law,  and  enforcement  means  punish- 
ment, and  punishment  in  the  last  extremity  means  death,  and  be- 
tween nations  war.  Of  course  all  human  institutions  are  mixed 
with  evil,  but  the  principle  should  be  clear. 

— American  Lutheran  Conference  Journal. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  July  19,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)   Rupert  Allen  6 
(7)   James   Causey  7 
(5)   Fred  Crouse  6 
Herbert  Connor 

(3)  H.   A.   Holmes  3 
(5)    Craig  Mundy  6 
(5)   Ray   Norman  6 
(7)   James  Wilhite  7 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Glenn  Hines  2 
(2)   Joseph  Johnson  2 

John  Kellam  3 

Claude  Maines  2 

William  Pitts  2 
(2)   Bunn   Shoe  2 

Albert  Silas  2 

James  Sims  2 

James  West  2 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(4)  John  Capps  5 
Virgil  Cecil  2 
Arthur  Craft 
Charles  Lewis  2 

(2)   Max  Lindsay  3 

(2)  Lemuel  Murphy  5 

(5)  Fred  Seibert  6 
Boyd  Strickland  6 
Lawrence  Tew 

(7)   Robert  Worthington  7 

(3)  Richard  Wrenn  4 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Jewell  Barker  2 
James    Burns  3 
Frank   Crawford  2 
M.  C.  Crawford  2 
Eugene    Green  4 
Norwood    Glasgow  2 

(7)  Julian  Gregory  7 
Jesse  Holleman  4 
Edgar  Hatley  2 

(7)    Max  Hedrick  7 


Ralph  McCracken  6 
(5)   Hoyette  Rogers  5 
George  Shaver  2 
Fred  Vereen  2 
F.  M.  Younger  2 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

(2)  Vernon  Bass  5 
Glenn  Haymore  6 

(5)  William  Hill  5 

(3)  Lyle  Hooper  6 
(2)  Ralph  Johnson  5 
(2)  Thomas   Little  5 

Wade  Melton  5 

(4)  Richard  Mills  5 
Robert  Mims  5 
Joel  Moore  4 
Lloyd  Pettus  2 
Clyde  Reece  6 
Richard  Sprinkle  4 
Thomas   Stephens  4 


(4) 


(2) 
(2) 
(2)   Melvin  Walters  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Noah  Ennis  5 
James  M.  Hare  4 
John   Robbins  3 
Joseph  Sanford  3 
James  Stepp 
Robert  Stephens 
George  Wilhite  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)  William  Beach  4 

(2)  James  Corn  4 

(2)  James  Finley  3 
Charles  Griffin  3 

(2)  Houston  Howard  4 

(3)  Perry  Harvel  4 
(7)  Caleb  Hill  7 

Elmer  Maples  5 
Lewis  Parker  6 
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J.  D.  Powell  3 
(3)  Paul  Saunders  3 

Percy  Sanford  2 
(2)   Lester  Warren  2 

(2)  Boyce  Watts  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(3)  Sam  Belk  6 
Letcher  Castlebury  6 

(2)   Morris  Hicks  4 
Lonnie  Holleman 
William  Jerrell  3 
(7)   Wilfred  Land  7 
(2)   Ernest  Owens  2 
Ralph  Rainey  4 
Charles  Taylor 


(2) 


(7) 
(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  9 

Wilson  Bowman  3 
Randolph  Davis  6 
Charles  Freeman  4 
Woodfin  Fowler  4 
C.  D.  Grooms  7 
Reuben  Land  3 


(7),  Cleveland  Suggs  7 

COTTAGE  No  10 

(No  Honor  Roll) 


(3) 
(5) 


(7) 


COTTAGE  No.  11 
Charles    Bryant  3 
Edward  Carpenter 
David  Hodge  5 
Julius  Lee  4 
William  Martin  4 
Julius  Stevens  2 
Adolph  Watson  7 


COTTAGE   No.   12 

(7)   Earl  Atwood  7 

Joseph  Cox  3 

Fred  Carter  2 

Ben  Cooper  2 
(7)   Frank  Dickens  7 

(2)  Vance  Dameron  5 
Marvin  Edwards  2 
Alfred  Holleman  4 
Richard  Honeycutt  5 
Lester  Jordan  2 

S.  E.  Jones  2 

(3)  Edward  Lockamy  6 
June  Malone  4 
Ewin  Odom  3 
James  Reavis  3 
Leonard  Watson  2 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

Charles  Banks  4 
Wiley  Green  6 
Herman  Harris  4 

(3)  Porter  Stack  3 

(4)  Claudius  Pickett  4 
Everett  Williams  2 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

John  Crawford  2 
Doyle  Holder 
Wiliam  Mickey  2 
(2)    Luther  Nunnery  3 

(4)  Troy  Powell  § 
Desmond  Truitt  5 

(5)  Glenn  Williams  5 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

George  Gibson  5 
(2)    Edward  Martin  3 

George    McManus  4 
(2)   Richard  Wilder  5 


We  are  builders  of  that  City ; 
All  our  joys  and  all  our  groans 
Help  to  rear  its  shining  ramparts, 
All  our  lives  are  building  stones. 


— Selected 
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$  WHEN  MIND  IS  RIGHT  $ 

<*  & 

*|  'Tis  not  by  our  might  nor  the  strength  of  f 

*  our  hands  % 

*$  That  great  things  are  done  every  day,  jf* 

%  'Tis  not  by  compulsion  nor  forcing  a  feat  f* 

|*  That  brings  the  rewards  of  life's  way.  * 

f  'Tis  the  thinker  who  molds  the  great  forces  % 


* 


of  power,  |* 

%  The  mind  is  the  master  of  fate  J 

|*  And  the  type  of  the  thought  is  the  big  thing 

*  that  counts  % 

*$  As  to  whether  we're  lowly  or  great.  % 

%  And  all  that  we  wish,  be  it  love  or  reknown,  J; 

%  Or  money  or  peace  or  delight,  % 

|*  Respond  with  a  joy  and  come  with  a  bound  % 

%  When  mind  is  working  aright.  % 

1  —Roy  Clyde  Weidler.  I 
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DAUNTLESS  FIGHTERS 

As  never  before  we  need  fighters  for  righteousness,  grim,  silent,  dauntless, 
fighters,  who,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  the  wise  and  the  world's  derision,  dare 
follow  the  star-blazed  track,  dare  follow  the  vision. 

"What  makes  a  city  great?     Huge  piles  of  stone 

Heaped  heavenward?     Vast  multitudes  who  dwell 

Within  the  circling  walls?     Palace  and  throne 

And  riches  past  the  count  of  men  to  tell, 

And  wide  domain?     Nay,  these  the  empty  husk! 

True  glory  dwells  where  great  deeds  are  done. 

Where  glorious  men  rise  whose  names  athwart  the  dusk 

Of  misty  centuries  gleam  like  the  sun. 

In  Athens,  Sparta,  Florence,  'twas  the  soul 

That  was  the  city's  bright  immortal  part, 

The  splendor  of  the  spirit  was  their  goal, 

Their  jewel  the  unconquerable  heart!" 

— Southern  Christian  Advocate. 


JUDGE  JOHN  M.  OGLESBY 

Judge  John  M.  Oglesby,  a  unique  and  brilliant  barrister,  with  a 
conscience  and  courage  to  do  right,  has  been  called  by  death. 

His  career  in  every  walk  of  life,  as  a  citizen,  churchman,  and  on 
up  to  his  last  position,  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  has  been  marked 
for  justice  to  his  fellow-man  regardless  of  class. 

We  esteemed  this  gifted  citizen  who  refused  to  be  regimented, 
but  with  unfaltering  courage,  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  man- 
hood and  rejoiced  in  his  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Cabarrus,  as 
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well  as  a  beloved  citizen,  who  conscientiously  reflected  a  noble  and 
Christian  heritage  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  high  office  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 

The  one  sweet  thought  to  be  cherished  concerning  the  life  of 
Judge  Oglesby  is — he  cultivated  his  heart  for  human  service.  At 
all  times  he  tempered  justice  with  a  tender  mercy. 


DOING  SOMETHING  FOR  THE  FARMER 

During  the  coming  campaign,  spokesmen  for  both  the  great 
parties  will  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  farm  relief.  Both  will  claim 
that  their  party  has  found  the  Royal  Road  to  farm  prosperity,  and 
that  anyone  disagreeing  with  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

This  is  to  be  expected,  politics  being  the  kind  of  game  it  is.  But 
a  great  many  unprejudiced  persons,  without  any  partisan  axe  to 
grind,  are  coming  to  the  opinion  that  the  best  kind  of  farm  relief 
originates  not  in  Washington  but  on  the  farm.  The  old  maxim 
that  "self  help  is  the  best  help"  may  have  been  obscured  by  some 
modern  theories,  but  it  hasn't  been  outlawed  yet.  It  is  as  sound 
today  as  it  ever  was. 

The  finest  example  of  that  old-fashioned  "self  help"  is  found  in 
the  agricultural  co-operatives,  which  act  as  the  farmer's  represen- 
tative in  the  process  of  producing  and  disposing  of  his  products  on 
the  most  profitable  basis.  These  co-ops  are  permanent — they  are 
non-political — they  aren't  managed  by  bureaucrats — they  aren't 
trying  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  this  party  or  that  one.  And 
they're  doing  more  that  is  sound  in  a  business  way  for  agriculture 
than  all  the  "farm  relief"  bills  proposed  since  teh  war. — J.  A.  R. 


GOOD  INDUSTRIAL  NEWS 

While  we  aren't  experiencing  a  boom  today  and  while  there  are 
plenty  of  dark  spots  in  the  picture — notably  the  undiminished  un- 
employed total — comparatively  speaking,  there  is  optimism  in  busi- 
ness reports.  Even  the  new  tax  bill,  though  business  leaders  re- 
gard it  as  a  monstrosity,  is  more  or  less  obscured  by  good  industrial 
news.     A  survey  of  the  leading  business  publications  shows  that 
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the  best  barometers— when  the  usual  seasonal  adjustment  is  made 
—are  still  on  the  rise.  Leading  industries  are  doing  better  than 
was  anticipated  for  the  summer  period,  and  seem  to  be  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  great  improvement  in  the  fall. 

Consensus  of  opinion  is  that  ttoe  old  bogey  of  an  election  year 
being  a  bad  business  year  is  "out."  Politics  is  naturally  a  factor 
in  business— but  it  will  be  a  minor  factor  this  year,  according  to 
many  of  the  experts.  There  are  various  reasons  for  that.  One  is 
that  business  leaders  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  Roosevelt  is  reelect- 
ed, he  will  have  a  much  harder  time  than  in  the  past  getting  "ex- 
erimental"  legislation  through  the  Congress.  And  if  Landon  is 
elected,  business  leaders  are  confident  that  he  will  not  "experi- 
ment."—J.  A.  R. 


JOBS  FOR  TRAINED  MEN 

Much  complaint  is  heard  ever  so  often  by  people  saying  they 
cannot  find  work.  Much  of  this  kind  of  talk  comes  from  people 
who  have  no  desire  to  work.  They  much  prefer  to  live  on  the  dole 
from  the  government— a  very  unpatriotic  thing  to  do,  unless  in 
cases  of  absolute  emergency ;  and  then  that  should  be  temporary. 

The  general  improvement  in  business  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  said  to  have  re-opened  opportunities  for  the  men  trained 
for  specialized  work.  One  of  the  country's  biggest  employers, 
when  speaking  of  the  unemployment  situation  recently,  allegedly 
remarked:  "The  demands  of  industry,  more  and  more  each  day, 
call  for  men  with  specialized  knowledge  of  a  practical  nature." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  instruction  in  electrical  refregeration, 
air  conditioning,  radio  research,  diesel  engineering,  auto  mechanics 
and  railway  traffic  managers,  fitted  men  for  jobs  that  were  always 
open  to  persons  in  those  phases  of  industrial  work.  But  the  de- 
mand for  trained  men  doesn't  stop  in  industry.  There  are  said  to  be 
openings  in  the  field  of  beauty  culture,  barber  work,  and  even  in 
government  for  those  who  have  special  training  for  one  or  more  of 
these  vocations. — J.  A.  R. 
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EDUCATION  ON  THE  FARM 

The  farmers  who  band  together  into  cooperative  selling  groups 
never  get  through  learning.  Continous  education  in  questions  re- 
lating to  farming  is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  co- 
operative movement. 

Central  organization  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
opinion  is  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  which  meets  each 
year  and  is  attended  by  several  thousand  representatives  of  the 
2,500,000  farmers  now  enrolled  in  co-ops. 

Regional  institutes  of  cooperation  have  been  established  in  New 
England,  the  south,  the  middle  west  ,and  elsewhere,  and  keep  inti- 
mate contact  with  farmers. 

The  result  of  these  emintly  worthwhile  activities  is  found  in 
the  steady  progress  farmers  are  making  in  adjusting  supply  and 
demand,  improving  farming  methods,  cutting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  earning  a  better  return  on  their  work  and  investment. 

—J.  A.  R. 


POLITICS  WILL  UNDERMINE  SOUND  FARM  COOPERATIVES 

A  permanently  successful  agricultural  cooperative  movement 
must  be  "beyond  politics." 

One  phase  of  the  present  Administration's  farm  relief  program 
has  been  encouragement  of  the  "production"  and  "marketing"  farm 
co-ops.  And  the  newly  drawn  Republican  platform  affirms  sup- 
port of  the  farm  cooperative  plan. 

The  co-ops  have  earned  those  endorsements.  They  are  relatively 
young— but  in  a  brief  space  of  years  they  have  achieved  great 
things.  They  have  brought  to  the  business  of  producing  and  sell- 
ing farm  products  the  scientific,  mass-action  theories  that  are  em- 
ployed by  industry.  They  have  shown  the  farmer  the  way  to  a 
prosperous  future. 

No,  there  can  be  nothig  political  or  partisan  about  scientific  co- 
operation.    It's   simply   good   economics   and   good   social   policy. 

A.  R. 
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AN  ANNIVERSARY 

It  was  10  years  ago  this  year  that  commercial  aviation  was  born. 
Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  rapid  the  development  has 
been  in  this  field. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  no  regular  commercially-operated  air 
mail  and  passenger  carrying  airplane  lines.  In  1930,  airplanes 
flew  95,000,000  passenger-miles;  in  1935,  passenger-miles  totaled. 
313,410,560.  In  1930,  airmail  totaled  7,000,000  pounds ;  in  1935,  it 
was  13,276,023  pounds.  In  1930,  air  express  poundage  was  286,- 
000 ;  in  1935,  it  was  3,814,000. 

Airplanes,  10  years  ago,  were  something  new.  Public  confidence 
in  them  had  to  be  created  before  they  would  "take."  And  in  these 
days  when  many  folks  advocate  governmental  operation  of  every- 
thing, it  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon  the  development  of  avia- 
tion— in  private  hands. — J.  A.  R. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

A  survey  as  to  what  kind  of  life  insurance  people  wish  to  own 
discloses  that  there  has  been  something  of  a  change  in  the  average 
man's  attitude  toward  this  type  of  investment. 

In  the  future,  according  to  the  answers  received,  considerably 
less  protection  type  life  insurance  will  bought — and  considerably 
more  of  the  kind  of  insurance  guaranteeing  old  age  income  and 
security. 

Insurance  is  as  splendid  an  instrument  for  protecting  ourselves 
against  our  declining  years  as  it  is  for  protecting  dependents 
against  our  death.  Every  man  should  adopt  an  insurance  program 
which  adequately  balances  the  two  types  of  protection. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Life's  Music 

"In  simple  truth  this  faith  I  hold; 
Age  need  not  make  the  old  man 

old 
And  life's   sure  burdens  hard  to 

bear, 
And   on   the   soul    draw  lines    of 

care, 
If    but     at    times    the    heart    is 

stirred 
By   rimes    of   love   and   songs   of 

bird — 
If    man  but    strives,  as    best    he 

may, 
To  catch     life's     music     by     the 

way." 


Today  is  the  tomorrow  you  have 
been  looking  for. 

A  man  is  supposed  to  have  horse 
sense  when  he  can  say,  "nay"  to  pro- 
positions that  are  not  for  his  good. 

The    drought  is    drying    up    every- 
thing in     its     wake     but     campaign 
speeches  and  predictions. 
— o — 

As  a  "male"  carrier  a  woman  car- 
rier of  the  mail  in  Michigan  takes 
the  prize.  She  has  been  supporting 
a  crippled  husband  for  twenty  years. 

Pretty  near  every  nation  is  inter- 
ested in  building  warships,  to  a  more 
or  less     degree.     It     is     friend-ships 
they  need  to  build  instead. 
— o — 

There's  one  thing  I  like  about 
Mickey  Mouse — he's  never  yet  made 
a  prediction  as  to  how  the  next  gener- 
al election  is  going. 


If  everybody  was  as  good  as  every- 
body advises  everybody  else  to  be,  we 
would  have  a  glorious  touch  of  heaven 
on  earth,  right  now. 

The  reason  we  have  so  many  rattle- 
brained people  in  the  world  is  be- 
cause so  many  people  carry  around  an 
empty  head  on  their  shoulders. 

They  are  now  saying  women  are 
best  qualified  to  select  candidates. 
Don't  know  so  much  about  that.  Look 
at  the  husbands  some  of  them  have 
picked. 

Old  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  reported  to 
have  slept  twenty  years.  But  in 
Rip's  day  they  had  no  automobiles, 
with  horns  to  toot,  or  phonographs  or 
radios. 

A  film  camera-man  says  "the  big 
mouth  is  best  for  kissing."  I  do  not 
know  how  he  found  it  out,  except 
from  "taking  kisses,"  but  I  have  been 
told  that  a  little  mouth  kisses  equally 
as  well. 

— o — 

Every  day  religion  is  more  condu- 
cive to  happy  living  and  neighborli- 
ness  than  all  you  can  cram  into  a 
couple  of  hours  on  Sunday.  But  the 
Sunday  religion  is  better  than  no  re- 
ligion at  all. 

Say  what  you  please,  but  smiling 
James  Farley  has  one  decided  advan- 
tage in  this  campaign.  The  Repub- 
licans cannot  possibly  "get  in  his 
hair,"   for      Jimmie  is   barefooted   on 
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his  head.  Nature  has  endowed  him 
with  one  form  of  defense  that  is  ap- 
parently   unsurmountable. 

The  way  some  women  wave  their 
hand  from  an  automobile  window, 
quite  frequently  puzzles  me  to  know 
whether  they  are  beckoning  me  to 
come  to  them  or  they  are  getting 
ready  to  turn  a  corner,  go  right  or 
left,  or  stop. 

— o — 
A  writer  says:  "Statistically,  on 
the  basis  of  compound  interest,  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  anyone  should 
reach  65  years  without  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  A  beautiful  the- 
ory, but  you  cannot  make  it  work  out 
that  way. 

— o — 
Drilling  freckles  out,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dentist  drills  a  tooth,  is 
the  latest  beauty  treatment  described 
in  Vienna.  The  treatment,  it  is 
said,  removes  the  blemishes  without 
leaving  scars.  Strikes  me  that 
would  be  boring  to  the  freckleians. 
— o— 
Trying  to  brush  away  what  he 
thought  was  a  stinging  bee  in  his 
hair,  Clifford  Martinkal,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  discovered  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  bullet  while  taking  a  stroll  in  a 
park.  I  would  consider  him  a  pretty 
hard-headed  man. 

The  United  States  government  is 
the  most  over-staffed  business  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  A  Washington 
woman  who  was  asked  if  she  believed 
that  half  the  employes  should  be  dis- 
missed readily  agreed — if  the  dismis- 
sals did  not  include  her  husband.  When 
office-seekers    once    get    hold    of    the 


public  mammillary,  it  is  like  pulling 
an  eye-tooth  to  make  them  let  go. 

— o — 
The  town  of  Riverdale,  N.  J.,  1,400 
population,  thinks  itself  unique  in  not 
having  a  church,  a  doctor,  a  dentist, 
a  motion  picture  theatre,  a  jail,  and 
no  police  force  in  the  municipal 
limits.  However,  it  has  one  lone  un- 
dertaker, and  he  says  he  finds  busi- 
ness "pretty  good."  Guess  they  die 
there  of  ennui. 

— o — 
Mark  it  down  to  his  credit.  There's 
one  man  who  made  a  sacrifice  for  a 
life.  Egbert  Smith,  of  Greensboro, 
scattered  cantaloupes  and  watermel- 
ons all  over  the  highway  at  Ashe- 
boro,  the  other  day,  and  overturned 
his  truck  to  boot,  to  avoid  hitting  a 
pedestrian.  Smith  was  not  hurt.  But 
some  of  his  melons  made  a  mash  on 
the  highway.  I  call  that  philanthro- 
py of  the  highest  type. 

Every  now  and  then  I  see  in  the 
papers  a  discussion  about  our  for- 
eign trade — it  is  not  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be.  When  I  think  it  over 
and  see  how  far  back  we  are  of  what 
we  ought  to  be  in  our  foreign  trade, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  lady  who  asked 
the  Negro  porter  why  the  train  was 
so  late:  "Well,  lady,  you  see  dey's  a 
train  in  front  o'  us  dat's  behind  an' 
we  wuz  behind  befo'  besides." 

There  should  always  be  a  pause  in 
our  hurried  daily  lives  in  this  rapid 
fire  world  to  catch  a  little  of  the 
splendor  and  tragedy  of  the  old  world 
and  its  customs.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  music  is  as 
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important  to  us  all  in  our  daily  toil 
for  culture  as  is  our  daily  bread. 
These    finer    things    are    often    over- 


look?^: by  man  in  his  mad  rush  for 
the  daily  needs  or  his  greed  for  per- 
sonal gain  and  glory. 


Good  friends  may  help  you  at  the  start, 

And  head  you  for  success  and  fame ; 
But  on  your  own  undaunted  heart 

You  must  depend  to  win  the  game. — Walt  Mason. 


M'GUFFEY  OF  THE  READERS 


One  hundred  years  ago 
Holmes  McGuffey,  Professor  of  Ment- 
al Philosophy  and  Philology  at  Ohio's 
Miami  University,  published  the  first 
of  bis  "Eclectic  Readers"  for  ele- 
mentary school  children.  Next  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  educators,  states- 
men, industrialists  and  McGuffey 
readers  will  gather  on  Miami's  camp- 
us to  pay  honor  to  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  textbooks. 

For  twenty  years  after  their  first 
publication  the  McGuffey  "Readers" 
were  expanded  and  reprinted,  edition 
following  edition,  until  122,000,000 
copies  had  been  sold.  Only  the  Bible, 
among  English  works,  has  approach- 
ed this  record.  Of  their  influence  on 
the  nation,  tbe  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
can Biography  assei'ts:  "The  Read- 
ers served  to  introduce  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  to  the  treasures  of  lit- 
erature. Their  influence,  moral  and 
cultural,  upon  the  children  in  the 
thirty-seven      States   in   which      they 


(Selected) 

William  were  used  contributed  much  to  the 
shaping  of  the  American  mind  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

The  centenary  celebration  is  spon- 
sored by  bhe  Federated  McGuffey 
Clubs,  which  plans  to  make  the  town 
of  Oxford,  where  Miami  University 
is  located,  a  "shrine"  to  Professor 
McGv.f?sy.  Among  thos^  invited  are 
Henry  Ford,  who,  as  an  admirer  of 
the  "Eclectic  Readers,"  has  had  them 
reprinted  by  the  thousand;  Lieut. 
Gov.  Harold  G.  Moser  of  Ohio,  Hugh 
S.  Fulterton,  writer;  Albert  Morrill, 
grandson  of  Alexander  McGuffey,  co- 
worker of  the  professor  on  the  "Read- 
ers," and  others.  Ohio  University 
and  the  University  of  Virginia 
(where  Dr.  McGuffey  served  as  fac- 
ulty member)  will  send  representa- 
tives. 

At  the  gathering  plans  will  be 
pushed  for  a  memorial  shaft.  This 
has  been  designed  by  Lorado  Taft 
and    is    to    be   erected   on   the    Miami 
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campus,     where     D".    McGuffey     d'd 

most  of  his  work  on  the  "Readers." 
At  the  shaft's  top  will  be  a  bust  of 
the  educator,  looking  down  on  tiiree 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  clust- 
ered about  a  book.  This  is  pattern- 
ed after  an  engraving  taken  from  the 
steel-blue  cover  of  the  second  McGuf- 
fey  "Reader.5' 

Another  memorial  is  planned,  too. 
This  is  to  be  a  volume  of  eelsbrated 
and  cherished  McGuft'ey  stories,  se- 
lected by  an  editorial  board  on  which 
are  Henry  Ford,  Mark  Suilivan, 
Hamlin  Garland,  John  Finley  and  a 
number  of  college  presidents  and 
State  Governors. 

To  understand  the  influence  of  the 
McGuffey  books,  according  to  Dr.  H. 
C.  Minnich,  dean  emeritus  of  Miami, 
"one  has  to  know  something  of  the 
educational  upheaval  which  took 
place  around  1883. 

"For  instance,  England  had  just 
appropriated  its  first  training-school 
money;    France   had   just   done   some 


epoch-making  things;  in  this  country 
'Ray's  Little  Arithmetic'  had  come 
(  i.i  ..::d  the  Middle  West  was  a  new 
center  of  culture.  William  Holmes 
McGuffey,  who  had  been  at  Miami 
since  1826,  was  much  impressed  with 
the  need  of  a  series  of  good  readers. 
Thus  began  his  books,  which,  to 
quote  from  their  title  page,  took  up 
'elementary  sounds,  inflection,  mono- 
tone, accent,  emphasis  and  all  parts 
of  speech.'  " 

Into  his  "Readers"  Dr.  McGuffey 
crammed  classical  gems,  rewritten 
proverbs,  adapted  fables,  folklore, 
myths,  Psalms,  utterances  of  sage, 
statesman  and  poet. 

Dr.  McGuffey  was  born  in  1800  in 
Pennsylvania  of  pioneer  Scotch-Irish 
parentage.  His  father  had  been  an 
Indian  fighter  under  St.  Clair  and 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  and  went  to 
Ohio  with  his  family  in  1802.  In  1826 
he  was  graduated  from  Washington 
College  and  then  entered  Miami. 


SEVEN-DAY  CLOCKS 

A  maunfacturer  says  that  the  goods  his  men  turn  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  just  after  the  Sunday's  rest,  are  al- 
ways better  than  those  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
when  the  men  are  tired.  Sunday,  when  properly  spent, 
soothes  the  nerves,  and  puts  out  the  fires  of  anxiety,  which  have 
burned  all  the  week. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  seven-day  clocks,  and  we  have  to  be 
wound  up  once  a  week,  or  we  shall  run  down  into  the  grave. 

Sunday  is  a  savings  bank  into  which  we  gather  up  our  re- 
sources of  physical  and  mental  strength,  which  we  can  draw 
upon  during  all  week.  That  man  gives  a  mortgage  to  disease 
and  death  who  works  on  the  Sabbath.  Every  part  of  his  con- 
stitution cries  out,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keen  it 
holly." — Southern  Churchman. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  MOOSE 

(Selected) 


King  of  North  American  game  is 
the  moose.  The  domain  of  this  giant 
deer  stretches  across  the  north]  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  origin  of  the  moose  is  clouded 
in  obscurity.  Archaeologists  believe 
his  original  ancestors  roamed  in 
Asia.  Just  when  the  descendants 
crossed  the  Bering  Straits  into 
America   has   not  been   ascertained. 

Scientific  research  has  shown  the 
moose  to  be  a  member  of  the  deer  or 
elk  family.  Early  settlers  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  saw  two  kinds  of 
deer.  The  smaller,  now  known  as 
the  Virginia  or  white-tailed  deer, 
they  called  "deer."  The  larger,  the 
wapiti,  they  misnamed  "elk,"  for  the 
only  large  deer  with  which  they  were 
familiar  was  the  European  elk.  Thus, 
when  the  true  American  elk  was  en- 
countered, its  name  had  already  been 
apporpriated,  so  this  strange  animal 
was  given  the  Indian  name  of 
"mose,"  which  means,  "he  strips  or 
eats  off,"  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  lives  off  the  bark  and  twigs  of 
trees. 

That  the  mainstay  of  existence  for 
many  Indians  and  early  settlers  was 
the  moose  is  indicated  in  documents 
left  by  early  explorers.  They  told 
of  making  the  hide  into  leather  for 
clothing,  tents,  shoes  and  canoes.  The 
hides  often  became  the  medium  of  ex- 
change and  barter  instead  of  money. 

With  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
the  moose  became  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  economic  development   of 


the  new  country.  However,  the  heed- 
less slaughter  of  the  great  herds 
caused  them  gradually  to  retreat 
north  and  westward.  Hides  and  ant- 
lers of  moose  were  in  great  demand 
in  Europe,  the  hides  for  leather,  and 
the  horns  to  be  converted  into  handles 
for  knives   or  other  instruments. 

A  vivid  contrast  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween those  early  days  in  the  new 
country  when  the  moose  provided  the 
actual  needs  of  man,  and  today  when 
the  great  animal  is  protected  by  law 
and  is  permitted  to  roam  in  the  wilds 
of  the  northwest  to  provide  game  in 
specified  seasons  for  eager  sports- 
men. His  meat  (venison)  is  consid- 
ered  a  delicacy.  However,  the  hide 
of  the  moose,  when  tanned,  is  now 
considered    an    inferior    leather. 

The  moose  is  the  most  colossal  of 
the  deer  family,  although  he  has  little 
claim  to  beauty.  When  grown,  he 
stands  six  feet  or  more  at  the  with- 
ers. The  average  bull  moose  weighs 
around  one  thousand  pounds.  His 
legs  are  long,  but  his  body  is  short, 
low  in  the  quarters  and  high  in  the 
shoulders.  He  has  a  lai'ge  head  long 
cars,  and  short  neck.  The  end  of  his 
muzzle  overhangs  the  end  of  the  chin 
by  several  inches.  In  browsing,  it 
is  of  great  use  in  conveying  food  into 
the  mouth.  A  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  moose  is  the  "beli,"  a  hanging 
growth  of  skin  and  hair  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  suspended 
from  the  under  side  of  the  throat. 

The  moose  is  a  ruminant.  Most 
wild  animals  feed  ordinarily  at  night 
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and  seek  cover  during  the  day.     The 
stalwart   moose   utilizes   both   pariods 
for    grazing   and    employs    both     the 
hours  of  darkness  as  well  as  day,  at 
his    pleasure,  for    seeking    food    and 
rest.        He    sustains    himself    with    a 
varied   diet      including  twigs,   leaves 
and  bark    supplemented  by  moss  and 
lichen.     In    warm    weather    he    dines 
upon  pads  of  lilies  and  other  water 
plants.     He  is  at  home  in  lakes  and 
bays,  which  often  become  his  refuge 
from   insect    pests    in    summer.        He 
swims    well,  but    not    rapidly,    with 
head  and  shoulders  well  above  water. 
The  moose  may  lack  the  regal  dig- 
nity   of  the    American    elk    and    the 
grace  of  the  white-tailed  deer,  but  his 
intelligence  is  superior  to  both.     Elk 
and  deer,  at  the  sound  of  a  shot,  take 
refuge  in  blind,  headlong  flight.     But 
the  moose  will  pause  a  few  seconds, 
not  through   stupidity  as  some  hunt- 
ers have    believed,    but  to    give  time 
for  his  senses  to  furnish  him  with  a 
particular    course    of    conduct.     Like 
most  wild  animals,  the  moose's  sense 
of    sight  is    uncertain,    but  his    keen 
sense  of  smell  and  hearing  offset  this 
deficiency. 

Attacks  on  men  by  a  moose  have 
rarely  been  reported.  They  are 
dangerous,  however,  when  badly 
wounded,  or  in  the  mating  season, 
during  which  the  animals  lose  their 
natural  timidity.  Bull  moose  fight 
each  other  with  their  antlers,  but 
such  combats  ordinarily  take  place 
only  during  the  mating  season.  In 
fights  with  other  animals,  the  moose 
uses  his  hoofs.  Wolves,  cougars  and 
bears   are   the   moose's   most   formid- 


able enemies.  The  moose  is  easily 
tamed,  but  like  all  deer,  he  is  more 
dangerous  when  domesticated,  than 
when  wild,  for  his  fear  of  man,  which 
is  man's  greatest  safeguard  in  the 
woods,  is  lost.  The  moose  has  rare- 
ly been  bred  in  captivity. 

One   would   assume   that   since   the 
north    country   has    been  for  centuries 
the  homeland  of  this  giant  beast,  he 
would  be  particularly  adapted  to  the 
climate.     However,  he   is   at  greatest 
disadvantage. when  deep  snow  has  be- 
come   encrusted,    for    it    hampers    his 
movements   and  leaves  him  compara- 
tively helpless  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies.     In  a  more  kindly  vein,  the 
moose,    unlike    many    other    animals 
where  the  instinct  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  predominates,  seeks  to  pro- 
tect his  ilk  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 
With  the  first  cold  arctic  blasts,  the 
moose  starts  to  "yard"  the  particular 
group   which  he   controls.   By  "yard- 
ing" is     meant  that     he  gathers     his 
herd,   scattered   during  more   season- 
able weather,  into  a  compact  group 
A  herd  usually  consists  of  from  five 
to  a  dozen     young    bulls,  cows     and 
calves.     It  is  his  natural  instinct  to 
provide  protection     for     the     weaker 
animals. 

The  yarding  place  is  formed  in  a 
clearing  where  food  is  plentiful,  and 
a  network  of  paths  is  formed  which 
admits  considerable  movement.  When 
the  feed  in  a  yard  is  exhausted,  the 
group  moves  on  to  a  new  yarding 
place.  In  other  seasons,  and  when 
the  snow  is  not  deep,  the  'animals 
roam,  freely. 

Antlers    are    common    to  the    bull 
moose,    and  on    rare  occasions    have 
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been  reported  found  on  a  cow  moose. 
These  antlers  have  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  chemical  properties  of 
true  bone.  Beginning  about  April, 
their  growth  is  slow  at  firs^  but  in- 
creases rapidily  as  summer  advances. 
While  they  are  developing,  the  ant- 
lers are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
skin,  known  as  "velvet."  The  bulls 
assist  nature  in  this  process  by  scrap- 
ing their  horns  against  trees.  Each 
suceeding  year  the  bull  mooss  drops 
his  antlers  earilier. 

The  bull  moose  reaches  his  primp 
at  about  seven  years.  At  four  years, 
the  antlers  assume  the  adult  form, 
in  a  small  size.  From  then  on,  each 
year  the  antlers  increase  in  size  and 
number  of  points,  until  the  bull 
reaches  his  prime.  In  succeeding 
years  his  horns  become  dwarfed  and 
imperfect  with  age. 

The  finest  specimens  of  moose  ant- 
lers come  from  the  Menai  Peninsu- 
la in  Alaska.  The  widest  spread  of 
antlers  yet  secured  and  recorded 
came  from  there.  Today  they  are  in 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Chicago.  These  antlers  have 
a  spread  of  78  V2  inches  and  a  total 
of  34  prongs. 

Although  the  goal  is  ever  the  same, 
there  are  varying  opinions  on  the 
most  desirable  method  of  hunting 
moose.  Many  hunters  believe  still- 
hunting  or  stalking,  is  the  most 
sportsmanlike    procedure;    then,  man 


at  his  best  is  pitted  against  the  moose 
at  his  best.  Successful  still-hunting 
mvo"v:s  following  the  trail  cf  a 
moose,  watching  for  his  footprints 
and  freshly  nibbled  twigs  and  bark 
that  indicate  he  has  dined  nearby  re- 
cently. 

Others  are  staunch  advocates  of 
Ihe  hunting  method  known  as  "call- 
ing." They  believe  there  is  no  great- 
er sport  than  getting  the  bull  moose 
to  answer  their  call,  These  hunters 
seek  to  attract  a  bull  moose  by  im- 
itating, with  a  horn  of  birch  bark, 
the  cry  of  a  cow-moose  calling  for  a 
mate.  In  a  few  localities  it  is  usual 
for  hunters  to  "speak  bull,"  the  call- 
er pretending  to  challenge  his  victim 
to  combat  with  one  of  his  own  sex. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  either 
form  of  calling  is  that  it  is  possible 
only  during  the  rutting  season.  Some 
hunters  insist  the  bull  is  never  fooled 
by  the  call  made  on  a  horn.  Driving, 
dogging  and  walking-down  a  moose 
are  less  popular  methods  of  moose 
hunting. 

During  the  last  century  and  a  half 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  both 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  moose.  The  game 
laws  relating  to  this  great  animal 
have  become  inci*easingly  stringent, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be — otherwise 
'tis  certain  that,  like  the  buffalo,  the 
King  of  the  Forest  would  be  doomed 
to  extinction. 
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THE   UPLIFT  I5 

HE  IS  MY  DOG 

(Selected) 

Address  delivered  before  the  Tenneva  Field  Trial  Banquet,  held  at  Hotel 
Bristol,  Va.o5i The  night  of  April  27,  1936  by  Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 
of  Virgniia. 

Inquire     about     the     ownership     of      not  what  you  would  term  regal    but 
many  things,  and  although  the  owner      they  only  saw  a  portion  of  old  Ned. 
may  be  present,  silence  reigns.     But      He  was  white,  clean  white  inside. 
inquire   about   the  ownership   of   any  And    there    were    those    who    even 

dog,  even  the  measliest,  Godforsaken  found  fauit  with  his  conduct  and 
cur'  to  be  found,  and  although  the  manners,  because  he  would  chase  the 
owner  may  be  as  forsaken  looking  as  cats  through  the  house  without 
his  cur,  he  will  straighten  his  shoul-  stopping  to  wipe  his  feet  at  the  door, 
diers,  look  you  in  the  eye,  and  an-  or  scratch  fleas  in  the  presence  of 
swer  with  pride  in  his  voice,  "He  is  company,  and  purloin  this,  that  the 
my  dog."  other  when  left   alone  with  the  cup- 

And  so  I  am  thinking  today  about  board,  but  you  know  old  Ned  was 
"my  dog"  of  the  yesterdays  of  long  only  human.  And,  I  pray,  what  red- 
blooded  boy  ever  took  time  to  wipe 
aSThey  called  him  a  cur,  and  by  all  his  feet  when  in  a  hurry  to  find  his 
man-made  standards  I  reckon  he  ball  or  fishing  line,  who  ever  had 
properly  fell  in  that  class,  and  yet  such  respect  for  the  proprieties  of 
to  me  he  was  a  thoroughbred  to  the  polite  society  as  not  to  scratch  m  the 
manner  born  I  know  that  the  blood  presence  of  company  around  chigger 
of  the  great  generals  and  war  lords  time,  or  who  ever  refused,  because  of 
of  dogdom  coursed  through  his  veins,  moral  reasons,  to  take  a  piece  01 
because  he  was  brave  and  coura-  juicy  pie  or  chocolate-covered  cake 
geous  I  know  that  the  blood  of  the  that  happened  to  be  lying  around 
stately  matrons  and  royal  ladies  of  and  looking  sorter  lonesome.  Yes: 
dogdom  was  his  heritage,  because  he  when  it  came  to  manners  and  conduce 
was  kindhearted,  tender,  and  com-  Old  Ned  was  only  a  boy. 
passionate.     No;  he     wasn't     a     cur,  gut  in     spite  of     his  ancestry,     in 

but  the  legitimate  heir  to  all  the  spite  of  his  looks,  in  spite  of  his  man- 
noble  traits  of  all  the  good  and  brave  ners  and  conduct,  Old  Ned  was  a 
dogs  of  the  ages.  great   pal     and,     above   all,     a  great 

There    were    those    who    seemed    to      teacher. 
take    a    delight    in    commenting    upon  We  played  together,  we  hunted  to- 

his    personal    appearance    because    he      gether,    we   fished    together,   we   went 
was  in  color     what  is     known     as  a      swimming  together,  and,  when  mam- 
brindle,    and    his    legs    were    not    ex-      ma   was   not  acting  the  part  of  the 
actly  straight,  and  his  hair  was  more      detective   we   slept   together. 
or  less  woolly,  and  his  carriage  was  And  many  lessons  that  have  stood 
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me  in  hand  I  learned  from  Old  Ned. 

Though  small  of  stature,  bigness 
never  frightened  Old  Ned.  In  de- 
fense of  his  rights  he  would  fight 
anything,  large  or  small,  from  a 
tomcat  to  a  vicious  bull.  And  I 
learned  the  lesson  of  courage  from 
Old  Ned. 

Though  ofttimes  neglected  and 
mistreated,  nothing  could  come  be- 
tween our  friendship  or  cause  him  to 
turn  against  his  pal.  And  I  learned 
the  lesson  of  loyalty  from  Old  Ned. 

Though  ofttimes  he  went  without 
his  meals  or  shivered  through  the 
cold  winter  night,  there  was  never  a 
whimper.  And  I  learned  the  lesson 
of  fortitude  from  Old  Ned. 

And  then  one  day  in  the  spring  old 
Ned,  my  dog,  passed  on.  And  over 
in  the  orchard  under  the  June  apple 
tree  where  we  had  often  played  and 
frolicked  together,  where  we  had 
often  laid  down  and  watched  the 
clouds  go  by  or  listened  to  the  music 
of  the  birds,  I  buried  old  Ned  and 
erected  a  marker  over  his  grave,  and 
that  night  a  country  boy  sobbed  him- 


self to  sleep  with  a  petition  upon  his 
lips  for  the  dog  he  loved. 

Oh,  it  may  be  just  a  boyish  dream, 
a  fancy  that  found  lodgement  in  my 
boyish  mind,  but  somehow  down 
through  the  years  I  have  nutured  the 
belief  that  my  dog  had  the  spark  of 
immortality  and  that  God  just  bor- 
rowed him  for  a  season  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  some  lonesome  little  boy 
up  there,  and  that  Old  Ned  hasn't 
forgotten  any  more  than  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  that  when  I  arrive  one  of 
the  first  to  greet  me  will  be  Old  Ned, 
who  will  run  up,  put  his  paws  on  my 
breast  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  yore, 
look  up  with  those  knowing  eyes,  wag 
his  tail  and  bark  out  a  greeting  that 
I  will  understand. 

And  there  in  the  presence  of  that 
heavenly  throng,  if  the  expressions 
on  their  faces  indicate  that  they  do 
not  understand  how  Old  Ned  recog- 
nized the  newcomer,  I  will  not  wait 
for  them  to  ask,  but  with  joy  in  my 
heart  and  pride  in  my  voice  I  will 
answer,  "He  is  my  dog." 


SMILE 


What  good  did  it  do — to  be  grouchy  today? 

Did  you  surliness  drive  any  troubles  away? 
Did  you  cover  more  ground  than  you  usually  do, 

Because  of  the  grouch  that  you  carried  with  you? 

If  not,  what's  the  use  of  a  grouch  or  a  frown, 
If  it  won't  smooth  a  path,  or  a  grim  trouble  drown? 

If  it  doesn't  assist  you,  it  isn't  worth  while ; 

Your  work  may  be  hard,  but  just  do  it— and  smile. 

— Inland  Magazine. 
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EDWARD  VIII  USES  CHARLES  I'S 
SADDLE 


When  King  Edward 
part  in  the  Trooping  of  the  Color 
ceremony  the  other  day  and  later  re- 
viewed the  Grenadier,  Irish,  Scots 
and  Welsh  Guards  on  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade,  he  strided  a  saddle 
that  was  utterly  unlike  those  on  the 
mounts  of  the  officers  who  surround- 
ed him.  Only  one  paper,  in  its 
photographs  of  the  scene,  identified 
it  by  a  caption:  "He  rode  a  fine  bay, 
which    was    saddled    with    the    richly 


embroidered 
Charles  I." 


state    saddle    made    fo 


Nothing  is  said,  however,  about  its 
accessories — bridle,  snaffle  and  mar- 
tingale— which  the  photographs  re- 
veal as  Moorish,  save  for  the  missing 
blinkers,  which  once  bore  the  Stuart 
arms,   and  hoods   of  the   stirrups. 

Distinctly  seventeenth-century  Eng- 
lish, however,  were  the  bearskin  hol- 
sters which  hung  from  each  side  of 
the  pommel,  and  had  once  held,  if 
they  did  not  then,  the  gold-mounted 
horse  pistols,  a  present  from  Charles 
I's  chum,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

This  saddle  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  pictures  showing  the  ill-fated 
Stuart  King  watching  from  an  emi- 
nence the  battle  of  Naseby  or  observ- 
ing other  engagements  between  his 
troops  and  the  New  Model  Army  of 
Parliament  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  the  campaign  of  1645. 

If  Edward  VIII  actually  made  use 
of  Charles  I's  saddle,  and  not  a  copy, 
the  fact  is  an  encomium  on  the  dur- 
ability   of    Cordovan    leather.     When 


(Selected) 

VIII  took  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  went  to  the 
Madrid  court,  in  1623,  to  sue  for  the 
hand  of  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter 
of  Philip  III  of  Spain  they  amazed 
the  grandees  by  their  horsemanship, 
although  their  saddles  were  little 
more  than  sheets  of  cowhide  strapped 
to  the  horse's  back. 
.  When  they  returned  to  London, 
after  the  rupture  of  the  potential 
nuptials,  the  Duke  carried  with  him 
a  roll  of  Cordovan  goatskin  and  some 
designs  of  the  Moorish  saddles  then 
in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

The  Duke  is  said  to  have  modified 
these  designs,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the  holsters,  and  turned 
the  result  of  his  artistry  and  the  pelts 
over  to  John  Wymess,  saddler  to  His 
Majesty  James  I,  with  orders  for  two 
saddles,  one  for  his  royal  friend  and 
the  other  for  himself. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Duke's  saddle  is  not  known.  There 
is  no  record  of  it  after  his  assassina- 
tion in  1628.  But  the  other  saddle 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  equestrian 
portraits  of  Charles,  both  before  and 
after  his  succession  in  1625,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Since  then  it  is  believed  to  have 
reposed  in  the  museum  of  the  armory 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  although, 
aeording  to  some  accounts,  it  is  the 
Duke's  saddle  which  has  been  pre- 
served. 
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HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  BREADWINNER 
FOR  POOR  FAMILY 


George  Thomas  lay  in  his  narrow, 
iron  bed  in  a  London  tenement  house 
and  stared  at  a  little  patch  of  sky 
that  could  be -seen  from  the  one  small 
window  in  his  room.  Was  there  any- 
thing left  for  him  now?     Doctors  had 


(Selected) 

Scraps  of  conversation  floated  up  to 
him,  and  he  treasured  every  word. 
He  became  so  interested  in  making  a 
story  out  of  the  life  that  was  going 
on  around  him  that  he  forgot  his  suf- 
fering     and     his    misfortune.     After 


just  told  him  he  would  be  an  invalid      many  long  hours  of  study,  he  worked 


as  long   as   he   lived — was  life  worth 
living? 

A  strange  muscular  disease  that 
had  already  made  hopeless  cripples 
of  his  mother,  sister  and  younger 
brother  had  also  overtaken  him,  leav- 
ing his  arms  and  legs  paralyzed.  So 
the  entire  burden  of  caring  for  the 
family  rested  on  the  father,  who  was 
a  street  cleaner,  with  wages  that 
were  scarcely  enough  to  buy  food  for 
the  household. 

With  a  great  effort,  George  raised 
his  hands  a  few  inches  and  painfully 
closed  his  fingers.  They  were  not 
much  good  to  him  any  more.  But 
his  imagination  was  active  and  his 
memory  was  keen.  Could  he  find  a 
way  to  make  use  of  them? 

He  gazed  at  his  small  glimpse  of 
sky.  If  he  could  not  go  about  in  the 
world,  at  least  he  had  a  window  and 
could  look  out  on  it — such  of  it  as 
he  would  be  able  to  see  in  the  street 
below.  So  he  had  his  bed  moved 
close  to  the  window. 

Day  after  day  he  watched  the  peo- 
ple passing  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  he  learned  many  little  things 
about  his  neighbors  that  no  else 
knew.  He  saw  what  was  good  in 
them,   and     what     could     be     better. 


out  the  plot  for  a  novel  he  decided  to 
call  "Neighbors." 

How  to  get  it  down  on  paper  was 
the  problem.  His  hands  were  too 
weak  to  use  a  typewriter,  and  he  had 
no  money  to  hire  a  stenographer. 
Such  courage  as  he  possesses,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  accept  defeat.  Little 
by  little  he  trained  his  stiff  fingers 
until  they  were  able  to  hold  a  pencil. 
Then  he  began  to  write. 

It  was  a  slow  and  painful  process, 
but  he  stuck  to  it,  month  after  month. 
His  mind  reached  out  beyond  the  four 
walls  that  held  him  prisoner,,  and 
gathered  in  the  many  human  traits 
that  make  people  what  they  are. 
Even  so,  his  story  was  not  sordid  or 
bit  tor. 

Most  people  in  his  circumstances 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
by  despair.  But  his  remarkable 
strength  of  purpose,  his  firm  belief 
in  himself,  and  his  cheerfulness  all 
found  their  way  into  his  book.  At 
last  it  was  finished,  and  sent  to  a 
publisher. 

Anyone  who  has  toiled  over  his 
first  story  and  finally  sent  it  to  a 
publisher  will  know  how  Geogre  felt 
while  waiting  for  a  reply.  His  first 
reaction    was    a    sense   of   relief   over 
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having  the  task  completed  at  last. 
Then  he  had  a  strange  feeling  that 
his  mind  had  been  emptied  of  every- 
thing that  was  in  it.  He  became 
restless.  He  wanted  to  start  another 
story,  but  his  power  of  concentration 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  Noth- 
ing he  thought  of  seemed  to  be  of 
any  importance. 

One  day  he  would  feel  sure  that  the 
novel  he  had  written  was  good,  but 
the  next  day  he  would  wonder  if  it 
was  foolish  to  hope  that  a  cripple 
and  a  shut-in  such  as  he  could  have 
written  anything  that  normal, 
healthy,  active  people  would  care  to 
read.  Some  of  his  friends  had  read 
the  book  and  they  had  all  said  it  was 
fine.  But  maybe  they  did  that  be- 
cause they  pitied  him  and  were  try- 
ing to  help  him  keep  up  his  courage. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
the  manuscript  came  back  with  a  po- 
lite rejection  slip.  That  was  the 
time  when  anyone  might  have  been 
down-hearted,  but   George  wasn't. 

He  sent  the  book  off  again,  to  an- 
other publisher,  and  again  it  came 
back.  Five  times  it  was  returned, 
and  each  time  he  told  himself  that  as 


long  as  there  was  a  publisher  in  Eng- 
land who  had  not  seen  it  he  would 
continue  to  send  it  out. 

The  sixth  publisher  he  sent  it  to 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  pointing  out 
certain  defects  that  should  be  correct- 
ed. If  he  was  willing  to  rewrite  it 
along  the  lines  suggested,  there  was 
a  good  chance  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Rewriting  a  novel  is  a  tedious  task, 
even  for  an  author  whose  hands  are 
not  crippled  and  who  is  in  the  best  of 
health.  But  George  Thomas  was  not 
discouraged.  Success  was  within  his 
grasp  at  last,  and  he  was  not  going 
to  let  it  get  away  from  him.  He  tack- 
led the  task  with  enthusiasm,  and 
several  weeks  later  sent  in  the  revis- 
ed manuscript. 

It  was  accepted  this  time  and  a 
check  for  advance  royalties  mailed  to 
him.  Young  Thomas  is  already  at 
work  on  his  second  book,  convinced 
that  he  is  now  going  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  his  family  the  things 
they  need,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  afford.  Instead  of  a  liability  he 
will  now  be  an  asset  to  the  family. 


CHARACTER 

Character  has  enduring  qualities. 

Culture  is  the  basis  of  refined  character. 

Fashion  may  charm,  but  character  inspires. 

Character  is  revealed  in  daily  difficulties. 

Men  and  women  of  character  are  true  to  the  soul's  highest 

vision. 
Character  must  have  spiritual  qualities  if  it  is  to  stand  the  test 

of  trial  and  temptation. — Selected. 
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PATHETIC  HISTORY  OF  HUNGARY'S 

OLDEST  LITTLE  BOY 

(Selected) 


Not  long  ago,  a  gang  of  wreckers 
clumped  up  the  attic  stairs  of  an  old 
house  on  Hadnagy  Street,  armed  with 
picks,  crowbars  and  mauls.  The 
building  was  coming  down  to  make 
room  for  a  modern  apartment  and 
they  were  there  to  rip  off  the  roof 
and  knock  down  the  wide,  old-fash- 
ioned chimney. 

Curious  to  see  what  was  in  the  attic 
one  of  the  workmen  shifted  an  old 
leather  trunk  and  took  down  a  rusted 
bird  cage — and  then  he  let  out  a  bel- 
low. "Look  there,"  he  shouted,  "It's 
a  little  boy  asleep.  How  did  he  get  in 
here?" 

Another  wrecker  threw  the  beam  of 
a  flashlight  into  the  dark  corner  un- 
der the  eaves.  His  face  went  white 
when  he  saw  that  the  "sleeping"  boy 
was  in  a  glass  case. 

"There's  something  crazy  about 
this,"  he  exclaimed,  and  rushed  down 
the  stairs  to  report  the  strange  dis- 
covery to  his  boss. 

It  was  a  little  boy  all  right— but  he 
had  been  in  that  murky  corner  of  the 
attic,  for  half  a  century.  And  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  he  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  90  years.  These  facts  all 
came  out  when  the  mummified  body  of 
the  youngster  was  removed  to  the 
Medical  Institute  and  after  the  clev- 
erest'■  detectives  in  the  Hungarian 
capital  had  done  several  days'  re- 
search through  musty  records  in  the 
city  hall. 

The  almost  unbelievable  and  pa- 
thetic   story    behind    that    mummy    is 


this:  Back  in  1846  the  house  in  Had- 
nagy Street  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Lajos  Aranyi,  a  professor  at  Buda- 
pest University  and  looked  upon  by 
many  as  the  ablest  anatomist  of  his 
day.  At  that  time  the  scholar's 
chief  interest  in  life,  was  his  six-year- 
old  son,  Pubi.  The  youngster,  un- 
usually handsome  and  bright  for  his 
years,  was  stricken  with  diphtheria 
and,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  died. 

The  professor,  half-crazed  with 
grief,  rushed  to  the  authorities  and 
made  an  extraordinary  appeal.  He 
begged  their  permission  to  let  him 
keep  the  body  of  his  son — if  he  could 
embalm  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
couldn't  be  a  menace  to  the  public 
health. 

Ordinarily  no  such  request  would 
have  been  granted,  but  because  of  the 
man's  high  standing  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  was  told  that  he  might  keep 
the  corpse  if  he  would  mummfiy  it 
and  put  it  in  an  air-tight  glass  case. 
The  detectives  picked  up  the  rest  of 
the  remarkable  and  long-forgotten 
story  from  a  dozen  different  sources; 
from  entries  in  the  late  scholar's 
diary  from  the  death  records  and 
from  one  or  two  people  who  had 
heard,  second-and  third-hand  from 
dead  friends  of  Dr.  Aranyi,  the  facts 
about  the  tragic  mummy. 

It  seems  that  the  professor,  work- 
ing with  haste  and  skill  was  able  to 
preserve  the  remains  of  his  son  before 
the  body  began  to  decompose.  With 
materials   known   only    to   himself   he 
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mummified  the  body  so  that  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  flesh  was  main- 
tained. The  eyes,  closed  by  death, 
were  rep!ac:c!  by  glass  eyes  but  for 
some  reason  the  lids  were  closed  as 
if  the  boy  were  asleep.  Some  prep- 
aration was  put  on  the  curly  hair  so 
that,  ten  years  after  death  had  taken 
the  lad,  his  locks  appeared  to  be  nat- 
ural and  alive. 

The  father,  in  some  manner,  set 
the  boyish  face  in  a  characteristic  ex- 
pression, and  treated  the  lips  so  that 
they  stayed  full  and  red.  And  when 
he  had  finished  the  macabre  job  he 
dressed  his  son  in  his  favorite  outfit — 
a  clown  suit  with  a  brown  velvet  cap. 
On  the  small  feet  he  put  a  pair  of 
shiny  patent  leather  shoes. 

Then  he  placed  the  mummy  in  a 
little  black  chair,  the  boy's  favorite 
piece  of  furniture,  fixed  the  body  in 
an    easy    and    characteristic    posture 


and  covered  the  pathetic  object  with 
an  air-tight  glass  case.  He  put  this 
caso  in  his  study  where  he  could  see 
it  from  the  desk  where  he  pored  long 
hours  over  his  books  and  papers. 

In  1887  Dr.  Aranyi  died  and,  some- 
how, the  mummy  of  his  beloved  son 
was  tucked  away  in  the  attic  and 
soon  forgotten.  It  might  have  stay- 
ed there  for  many  more  years  if  the 
building  had  not  been  sold  to  make 
way  for  a  more  modern  structure. 

Some  years  before  his  death — when 
the  life-like  body  of  his  boy  still  oc- 
cupied its  place  beside  the  scholar's 
ciesk — he  told  an  intimate  friend  that 
at  last  he  understood  why  he  had 
been  blessed  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge.  It  was  to  en- 
able hi™  to  achieve  the  masterpiece 
of  his  life — the  perfectly  embalmed 
physical  form  of  the  one  human  being 
he  loved  and  idolized. 


THE  COURAGE  OP  A  MOTHER  FISH 

Snakes  are  destructive  of  fish.  Many  students  of  nature 
have  seen  the  reptiles  injure  or  kill  fresh-water  fish.  In  a  bul- 
letin of  the  American  Game  Protective  Association  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  courage  of  a  female  black  bass  in  protecting  her 
nest  of  eggs  against  an  attacking  water  snake. 

A  student  of  fish  life  was  watching  the  mother  bass.  Many 
times  fish  would  come  near  the  nest,  but  the  vigilant  mother 
would  drive  them  off.  Presently  a  water  snake  came  swimming 
along  the  bank  in  the  direction  of  the  nest.  As  quick  as  a  flash 
the  bass  was  after  the  reptile.  She  made  her  savage  attack 
from  the  rear,  thrashing  the  water  into  suds.  When  the  rip- 
ples had  quieted  down  the  student  observed  that  a  large  part  of 
the  snake  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  bass.  Once  more  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  became  agitated;  when  smooth  again  the 
snake  was  gone  and  the  bass  was  returning  to  her  nest. 

— The  Youth's  Companion. 
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HEAD  UP 

By  Keith  Mawr 


Ben  Leslie  was  fed  up  with  his  job. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  now  he  had 
done  nothing  else — -at  least,  to  his 
way  of  thinking — but  trim  rabbit 
skins,  stretch  muskrat  skins  and  re- 
pair  musty,   old   coon   coats, 

"For  Lwo  cents,"  he  declared  petu- 
lantly to  his  mother  one  noon,  "I'd 
throw  up  this  fur-cutting  business 
and  find  a  man-size  job." 

"Have  patience,  son,"  counseled 
that  wise  woman.  "Your  dad  used 
to  feel  just  like  that  when  we  were 
first  married.  Coming  home  from  a 
hard  day's  work  he'd  throw  himself 
into  that  big  chair  of  his  and  declare 
that  he  wouldn't  put  up  with  the 
foreman's    persecution    another    day." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  growled  Ben, 
fervently. 

"We'd  talk  the  whole  thing  over 
then,"  continued  his  mother,  unheed- 
ing the  interruption.  "And  since  we 
both  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  loved 
his  work  too  well  to  give  it  up,  he'd 
start  out  the  next  morning  with  a 
grim   determination  to  carry  on." 

"You're  a  trump,  mater,"  laughed 
Ben.  "But  you  haven't  told  me  what 
you  did  or  said  to  hearten  dad  so." 

"Oh,  when  he  left  in  the  morning 
he'd  say  'Cheerio,'  and  Fd  say,  'Head 
up,'  and  off  he'd  stride  down  the 
street,  as  if  he  wouldn't  call  the  king 
his  uncle." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  you  don't  have 
to  tell  me  how  good  dad  was  with  a 
knife,"  exclaimed  Ben,  throwing  an 
arm  affectionately  about  his  mother's 
shoulders,  "because  old  Schwartz  at 
the  shop  is  continually  reminding  me 


of   his    skill    and   craftsmanship." 

"And  how  does  it  make  you  feel, 
lad?"  demanded  Mrs.  Leslie,  quickly, 
holding  the  boy  at  arm's  length,  so 
she  could  look  right  into  his  eyes — 
"sorry  that  you're  in  the  same  trade, 
or  proud  and  happy  to  put  to  use  the 
skill  and  artistic  taste  he  has  be- 
queathed you?" 

"I  guess  I  should  be  satisfied, 
mother,"  agreed  Ben,  reaching  for 
his  hat,  "so  please  forget  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago  about  quitting.  I'm  in 
the  fur-cutting  game  to  stay." 

"That  sounds  more  like  my  Ben- 
ny," exclaimed  Mrs.  Leslie,  playfully 
tweeking  the  boy's  cap  down  over  one 
ear.  "And  who  knows  but  that  some 
day  Ben  Leslie  will  be  recognized  as 
the  finest  craftsman  in  the  trade." 

"I'm  off,"  laughed  Ben,  making  for 
the  door,  "so  cheerio,  mother!" 

"Good-by,  son,  and  'head  up!'  " 

As  Ben  Leslie  strode  down  the 
street  toward  Gunter's  fur  shop, 
there  rose  up  before  his  mind  the 
many  petty  annoyances  he  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  vindictive 
old  foreman — the  same  one,  by  the 
way,  who  had  made  his  father's  life 
so  miserable.  Soured  by  James 
Leslie's  superior  craftsmanship,  he 
had  transferred  his  dislike  and  jeal- 
ousy to  his  son. 

It  was  too  bad,  thought  Ben  for 
the  thousandth  time,  that  his  father 
hadn't  lived  longer  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation he  had,  figuratively  speaking, 
carved  out  for  himself  with  his  cut- 
ter's knife.  Struck  down  by  a  rum- 
bling   motor-truck    one    foggy    night, 
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he  had  left  his  widow  a  small  in- 
surance policy,  and  his  son  nothing 
but  an  inherited  taste  for  the  hand- 
ling of  beautiful  furs. 

The  early  stages  of  a  fur  cutter's 
apprenticeship  are  anything  but  in- 
spiring, to  say  the  least,  so  that  any 
unusual  ability  Ben  may  have  in- 
herited, up  to  this  moment,  lay  dor- 
mant. "How,"  he  often  asked  him- 
self petulantly,  "could  a  fellow  even 
dream  of  masterpieces  in  sable  or 
chinchilla,  with  his  nose  buried  in 
twenty-year-old  astrachan  coats  and 
smelly  goat  rugs?" 

Being  the  first  to  arrive  on  the 
factory  floor,  Ben  wondered,  as  he 
swapped  his  street  coat  for  his  dust- 
er, what  particular  kind  of  dirty  job 
the  foreman  would  dig  up  for  his 
afternoon's  work. 

He  wasn't  left  long  in  doubt.  He 
had  hardly  stroked  his  razor-edged 
knife  across  the  corner  of  his  table 
in  the  fashion  peculiar  to  fur  cutters 
the  world  over,  when  the  foreman 
came  hurrying  toward  him  with  a 
faded,  old  buffalo  robe  in  his  arms. 

"Here,"  he  panted,  dumping  the 
thing  on  his  table,  "repair  the  bare 
spots,  and  be  careful  of  those  burnt 
places — " 

All  his  good  resolutions  going  by 
the  board  at  this  fresh  injustice — 
for  such  things  as  motor  robes  were 
ordinarily  given  to  the  nailers — Ben 
was  about  to  tell  the  Frenchman  to 
go  jump  into  the  lake  and  pull  the 
water  up  over  his  head  when  Isaac 
Schwartz's  voice,  from  the  adjoin- 
ing table,  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  mind  him,"  advised  the 
whiskered,  old  cutter;  "though  you 
don't  seem  to  realize  it,  my  boy, 
patching  old  furs  is  the  best  way  in 


the  world  to  sharpen  one's  wits — " 

"Well,  I'm  fed  up  on  wit-sharpen- 
ers," grumbled  Ben;  "I've  done  noth- 
ing else  for  two  years  now  but  do 
Jules'  dirty  work,  and  fill  my  lungs 
with  dust  from  every  rag-bag  coat  in 
the  town." 

"Huh,"  grunted  old  Isaac  again. 
"Your  father  patched  for  a  lot  longer 
time." 

"You  knew  my  father  well,  Mr. 
Schwartz?"  asked  Ben,  ripping  away 
the  robe's  tattered  lining. 

The  cutter  nodded.  "He  showed 
me  all  I  know.  There  wasn't  any- 
body quite  like  him,  lad,"  he  added 
with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  "and  if 
there's  anything  I  can  do  for  his  son, 
why,  I — I'd  be  glad  to  show  him." 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Schwartz,"  murmured 
Ben,  jabbing  energetically  at  the 
inch-thick  pelt  before  him.  "I  just 
long  for  the  day  when  I'll  be  able  to 
work  sables  and  chinchilla — " 

"It's  about  time  you  started,"  came 
the  surprising  rejoinder. 
"Started?" 

"Sure!"  persisted  the  cutter,  con- 
vincingly. "Anybody  handling  a 
knife  as  you  do  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  working  the  finest  furs  in 
the  land." 

"But  Jules  will  never  give  me  the 
chance,"  groaned  the  boy  under  his 
breath.  "He  hates  me  like  poison. 
Says  nailing  is  my  limit,  and  that  I 
should  never  have  been  trusted  with 
a  cutter's  knife." 

"Ben,"  the  old  craftsman  leaned 
across  the  aisle  and  laid  a  calloused 
hand  on  the  boy's  arm,  "to  learn 
fine  cutting  would  you  be  willing  to 
give  up  your  leisure  hours  and  work 
hard?" 

"All  that  and  more,"  agreed  Ben. 
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"Good!"  smiled  the  cutter,  turning 
to  his  work  again.  "Come  to  my 
home  tonight,  and  I  will  do  for  you 
what  James  Leslie  did  for  me." 

Night  after  night  then,  with  his 
mother's  "Head  up!"  ringing  in  his 
ears,  Ben  Leslie  hurried  to  Mr. 
Schwartz's  home,  where,  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  that  shrewd  crafts- 
man, he  learned  to  drop  minks  with 
invisible  cuts,  match  up  Bamue  mar- 
tens with  Hudson's  Bay  sables,  and 
hide  bare  spots  on  expensive  chinchil- 
la skins  under  a  cloak  of  luxurious 
down. 

"Hum!''  grunted  the  instructor  one 
night,  holding  up  for  critical  inspec- 
tion an  exquisite  six-skin  neckpiece  of 
Labrador  mink  his  protege  had  just 
completed.  "You  are  coming  on, 
son.  I  could  hardly  have  done  better 
myself." 

"Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Schwartz,'' 
mumured  the  delighted  boy,  "I — " 

"But  that  dosen't  mean  it  is  per- 
fect," continued  the  old  man,  quickly. 
"See  that  skin  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
too  pale  for  its  mate.  Two  long  cuts, 
and  it  would  have  become  half  a  shade 
darker." 

"Yes,  but—" 

"And  those  heads  are  altogether  too 
big.  No,  Ben,  it  isn't  perfect  by  any 
means — but  it'll  do." 

With  so  clever  and  exacting  a 
teacher,  Ben  Leslie  couldn't  help  but 
develop  his  gifts  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, so  that  there  came  an  eventful 
night  when  the  old  man  told  him  that 
he  could  teach  him  nothing  more. 

"You  have  a  rare  gift,  my  young 

friend,"  he  said.     "Live   so  that  evil 

will  not  blunt  it  and  you  will  go  far." 

Back    in    the    shop,    hoover,    old 


Jules  gave  scant  attention  to  any  im- 
provement the  young  cutter  may- 
have  shown.  Concerned  only  in 
keeping  him  buried  under  a  mountain 
of  cheap  repair  jobs,  he  was  about  to 
add  a  moth-eaten  leopard  rug  to  the 
heap  on  the  boy's  table  one  afternoon 
when  Silas  Gunter,  the  president  of 
the  firm,  appeared  in  the  doorway 
with  a  handful  of  lovely  Russian 
sables. 

"Heh,  Jules,"  he  called,  holding  up 
the  exquisite  pelt,  "here  are  Madame 
Joubert's  sables  I  spoke  to  you 
about. 

"Oh,  yes,  M'sieu,"  purred  the  fore- 
man, hurrying  f  oreward  with  the  oily 
smile  he  reserved  for  the  boss,  "we 
will  make  something  beautiful  for 
Madame." 

"Here,  Schwartz,"  he  ordered, 
turning  quickly  to  the  old  cutter, 
"make  these  into  a  crossover  stole — " 
"And  for  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day, 
at  the  latest,"  added  the  proprietor 
from  the  doorway. 

"But,  Mr.  Gunter,"  protested  Isaac 
Schwartz,  looking  up,  "this  mink 
coat  is  also  promised  for  tomorrow." 

"That's  so,''  returned  the  merchant, 
"and  we  can't  afford  to  fall  down  on 
the  delivery  of  a  $5,000  sale.  But 
who  else  can  work  these  sables  any- 
way?" 

"Why,  young  Leslie  there  can  do 
it,  Mr.  Gunter,"  the  old  man  assured 
him. 

"Who?"   shouted   Jules.     "Leslie?" 

The  cutter  nodded.  "He  can  work 
sables  better  than  I  can." 

"Work  sables?"  repeated  the  fore- 
man,  incredulously.   "Since   when?" 

"For  a  long  time  now,"  smiled 
Schwartz,  blandly. 
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"Well,"  interjected  Mr.  Gunter, 
doubtfully,  "I'll  leave  them  to  you, 
Schwartz.  They're  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece  and  should  match 
into  the  finest  neckpiece  this  country 
has  ever  seen." 

"You  can  depend  on  Leslie,"  re- 
plied the  old  craftsman,  confidently, 
depositing  the  precious  skins  on  the 
lad's  table,  and  winking  at  the  dumb- 
founded youth.  "Madame  will  have 
a  masterpiece." 

Hardly  waiting  for  Mr.  Gunter  and 
the  foreman,  the  latter  still  volubly 
protesting  his  folly  in  trusting  such 
valuable  furs  to  an  untried  cutter,  to 
disappear  down  the  stairway,  Ben 
turned  on  his  friend  in  hot  protest. 

"Tut,  tut,"  chuckled  the  old  man, 
serenely,  "You  will  bring  these  skins 
to  my  home  and  put  into  them  all  the 
skill  and  knowledge  I  have  taught 
you.     The  rest  will  be  up  to  you." 

For  two  long  nights  Ben  toiled  over 
tiie  exquisite  sables,  matching  and 
blocking  them  with  the  loving,  pains- 
taking care  of  the  true  craftsman. 
And  when  the  neckpiece  was  finally 
completed,  old  Isaac  examined  it  in 
frank  admiration. 

"It  is  a  masterpiece,  my  boy,"  he 
declared,  enthusiastically,  "a  perfect 
picture." 

The  next  morning  the  foreman's 
eyes  almost  popped  out  of  his  head  at 
sight  of  the  beautiful  thing  Ben 
Leslie  had  produced,  and  he  refused 


po'nt  blank  to  believe  that  the  young 
cutter,  upon  whose  table  he  had  been 
piling  all  the  obnoxious  furs  he  could 
find,  had  achieved  it  unaided. 

"I  should  have  known  that  I  could 
depend  on  James  Leslie's  son,"  Mr. 
Gunter  told  him,  proudly.  "From 
now  on  you  are  the  sable-cutter  of 
this  business." 

When  Ben  reached  home  on  the 
evening  of  that  eventful  day,  he 
spread  a  delicately  perfumed  note  out 
on  the  table  before  his  mother's  eyes. 

"There  it  is,  mother,"  he  laughed, 
"my  certificate." 

Carefully  adjusting  her  glasses, 
Mrs.  Leslie  read  aloud: 

"Dear  Mr.  Gunter:— Thank 
you  for  the  sable  neckpiece.  It 
is  a  beauty.  Exquisite  and  all 
as  the  skins  are  in  themselves, 
however,  your  cutter  has  asssem- 
bled  them  in  a  way  that  stamps 
him  as  a  real  artist.  Please 
compliment  him  for  me.  Yours 
truly, 

"Madame  J.  Joubert." 
"So  you  have  risen  above  those 
coons  and  astrachans  and  old  buffalo 
robes,"  Mrs.  Leslie  said,  smiling, 
though  her  eyes  were  wet  with  happy 
tears. 

Ben  nodded  soberly.  "And  if  the 
Leslies  of  the  futuire  ever  become 
possessed  of  a  coat  of  arms,  I  will 
have  carved  across  its  face  the  motto, 
'Head  up!'  "  he  declared. 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  knew  me 
best,  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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POSTAL  ODDITIES 


By  J.  B. 

An  unbeatable  postal  hand  can  be 
assembled  from  the  Postal  Guide 
with  Ace,  Texas;  King,  Arkansas; 
Queen,  Pennsylvania;  Jack,  Missouri, 
and  Joker,  West  Virginia. 

Hot  Coffee  is  the  name  of  a  town 
in    Mississippi. 

Back  in  1857,  President  Buchanan 
named  Isaiah  Johnson  as  postmaster 
at  Caramon,  Illinois,  with  the  usual 
instructions  that  he  was  to  mail  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  president.  Net 
knowing  just  what  was  expected  of 
him,  Postmaster  Johnson  sent  the 
following  letter  as  his  first  report: 

"Mr.  James  Buchanan,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Dear  Sir:  Been  required  by  the 
instructions  of  the  postoffice  to  report 
quarterly.  I  now  heerwith  foolfil 
that  pleasin  duty  by  reportin  as  fol- 
lows: The  harvesting  has  been  go- 
ing on  peerty  and  most  of  the  nabers 
have  their  cuttin  done.  Wheat  is 
hardly  a  average  crop,  on  rollin  land 
the  corn  is  yallerish  and  won't  turn 
out  more  than  10  or  15  bushels  tc  the 
aker.  The  Health  of  the  community 
is  only  tolerable,  and  the  cholery  has 
broke  out  about  2%  miles  from  here. 
There  is  a  powerful  awakening  on 
the  subject  of  religion  in  the  falls  na- 
berhood  and  many  souls  are  being 
made  to  know  their  sins  are  forgiven. 
This  is  about  awl  I  have  to  report 
for  the  present  quarter.  Give  my 
respects   to   Mrs.   Buchanan.     Signed, 


Trapp. 

Isaiah      Johnson,    Postmaster,      Cura- 
raon,   Illinois." 

A  postage  stamp  is  more  than  a 
piece  of  paper  for  behind  every  pic- 
ture on  a  postage  stamp  is  a  story. 
Stamps  tell  the  story  of  civilization, 
recall  to  one's  mind  the  great  men 
and  women  of  history  and  some  even 
picture  life's  grim  tragedies.  One 
of  the  stamps  picturing  tragedies  is 
the  'horror  stamp'  of  France,  better 
known  to  collectors  as  the  Trench  of 
Bayonets.  This  trench  was  located 
on  Verdun  heights  between  Thiau- 
mont  farm  and  Douamont  and  was 
occupied  by  a  company  of  about  100 
men,  a  scant  remnant  of  the  137th 
French  Infantry.  The  entire  sector 
had  been  drenched  by  rains  and  the 
trenches  in  the  area  were  in  danger 
of  collapse.  In  this  trench,  on  June 
12,  1916,  the  entire  company  was 
standing  at  attention,  ready  to  make 
a  charge  when,  without  a  sound  of 
warning  the  trench  caved  in,  burying 
the  entire  company  alive.  Only  the 
^nds  of  the  bayonets  protruded 
ihrough  the  earth. 

The  trench  was  never  reexcavated 
and  its  occupants  retained  their  erect 
burial  that  the  fortunes  of  war  gave 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  per- 
manent structure  was  erected  over 
this  trench  of  horror.  A  trench  of 
bayonets  in  pictured  on  a  French 
postage  stamp. 
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Our  school  principal  reports  the 
v/inners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1936,  as 
follows : 

First  Grade — Coolidge  Green,  great- 
est general  improvement;  Second 
Grade— Wade  Melton,  highest  gener- 
al average;  Third  Grade— Walter 
Cooper  and  Lake  Cooper,  highest 
general  average;  Fourth  Grade — 
George  Gibson  and  Edgar  Jackson, 
best  in  written  spelling  test;  Fifth 
Grade— Richard  Tysinger,  greatest 
general  improvement;  Sixth  Grade- 
Clarence  King,  highest  average  in 
scholarship  and  deportment;  Seventh 
Grade— James  Patterson,  greatest 
improvement  in  penmanship. 


A  team  composed  of  Flowe's  Store 
players  and  some  players  from  Con- 
cord furnished  the  opposition  for  the 
Training  School  team  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  local  lads  staging  a 
rally  in  the  last  two  innings  and 
winning  by  the  score  of  8  to  6. 

Allen  Boger  started  on  the  mound 
for  the  visitors,  but  with  the  score 
6  to  1  in  favor  of  his  mates,  he  gave 
way  to  Hartsell  in  the  seventh,  who 
fared  badly  during  his  stay  on  the 
hill. 

Everett  Williams  started  pitching 
for  the  School  lads  but  after  the 
visitors  had  chalked  up  six  runs,  he 
was  relieved  by  Andrews  in  the 
fourth  frame.  Andrews  did  a  nice 
piece  of  relief  hurling,  fanning  nine 


and  allowing  but  two  hits  during  the 
four  and  one-third  innings  he  work- 
ed. He  had  to  "bear  down"  in  the 
last  inning.  With  the  tying  run  on 
second  base  by  reason  of  an  error  and 
a  base  on  balls,  he  caused  two  batters 
to  hit  the  brezze  and  another  to 
ground  out  to  shortstop. 

Allen  Boger,  with  a  triple  and  a 
single  was  the  only  visitor  to  get 
more  than  one  hit. 

Leading  the  local  batting  attack 
were  Saunders,  with  a  single  and 
triple;  Eddie  Poole,  with  a  single  and 
triple;  Bob  Worthington  with  a  triple 
and  double. 

The  School  lads  were  shut  out  until 
the  sixth  when  they  pushed  one  run 
over  on  a  single,  a  walk  and  an  er- 
ror. 

In  the  eighth  inning  they  landed 
on  the  southpaw  slants  offered  by 
Hartsell  for  a  triple,  double,  and 
three  singles  which,  coupled  with  two 
bases  on  balls  produced  four  mark- 
ers. 

They  continued  the  bombardment 
in  the  ninth,  cracking  out  a  pair  of 
triples,  a  double  and  a  single,  scor- 
ing three  times  and  winning  the  old 
ball  game.     The  score: 


Visitors 
J.   T.   S. 


R  H  E 

0024  0  00  0  0—6     6  2 
000001  43x— 8   11   4 


Two-base  hits:  Bennett,  Worthing- 
ton, Anderson.  Three-base  hits: 
Boger,  Poole,  Worthington.  Struck 
out:   by   Boger  3;   by  Hartsell  2;    by 
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Williams  4;  by  Andrews  9.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Boger  5;  off  Hartseil  2;  off 
Williams  1;  off  Andrews  1.  Hit  by 
pitcher:  by  Williams  (Dorton).  Um- 
pires— Barbee  and  Bennett. 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Franklin  Mill  defeated  the  Training 
School  boys  by  the  score  of  9  to  8. 
Hulan  Lefler,  pitching  for  the  visi- 
tors held  the  local  lads  to  seven  hits 
and  struck  out  sixteen  batters.  Bob 
Ellis,  who  worked  on  the  mound  for 
the  School  boys,  fanned  nine  and  al- 
lowed ten  hits. 

In  the  ninth  inning,  with  the  score 
9  to  6  against  them,  the  local  lads 
staged  a  rally,  but  fell  one  run  short 
of  tying  the  count.  In  this  frame 
Bob  Ellis  and  Clarence  Anderson 
socked  out  home  runs,  but  their  team 
mates  were  unable  to  produce  the 
other  marker  necessary  to  tie  up  the 
ball  game. 

Buck  Lefler,  Whittington,  R.  Lef- 
ler, and  C.  Lefler,  with  two  hits 
each,  led  the  visitors  with  the  stick. 

The  leading  hitters  for  the  School 
were  Bob  Ellis  with  a  home  run  and 
a  brace  of  singles,  and  Johnson  with 
two  singles.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Franklin  2  0  0  0  0  4  0  0  3—9   10  2 

J.   T.    S.  0400  2000  2—8     7  4 

Two-base  hit:  C.  Lefler.  Three- 
base  hit:  Holder.  Home  runs:  Ellis, 
Anderson.  Stolen  base:  Hunt.  Double 
plays:  Johnson,  Worthington  and 
Holder.      Worthington      and      Holder. 


Struck  out:  by  H.  Lefler  16;  by  Ellis 
9.  Base  on  balls:  off  H.  Lefler  5; 
Ellis  5.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  H.  Lef- 
ler   (Baker);  by  Ellis    (H.  Lefler). 

— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boy's  work 
secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A- 
had  charge  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last  Sun- 
day. Following  the  singing  of  the 
opening  hymn  and  Scripture  recita- 
tion, Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Rev.  H. 
B.  Jackson  pastor  of  Williams  Tab- 
bernacle  Colored  M.  E.  Church, 
Charlotte,  who  rendered  a  program 
of  negro  spirituals  in  a  most  enter- 
taining manner. 

Rev.  Jackson  is  well  known  in 
Charlotte  and  vicinity  as  a  teacher 
of  the  spirituals  as  they  were  sung 
by  his  race  many  years  ago,  and  is 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to 
have  his  people,  especially  the  young- 
er folks,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  these 
fine  old   songs   before   the   public. 

In  addition  to  having  a  splendid 
baritone  voice  Rev.  Jackson  clearly- 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  pianist 
by  playing  his  own  accompaniment. 

Among  the  songs  rendered  on  this 
program  were:  'Deep  River,"  "Roy- 
al Telephone,"  "I  Got  a  Home  in  dat 
Rock,"  "Every  Time  I  Feel  The 
Spirit,"  "This  Rock  Is  Jesus/' 
"Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot,"  I  Shall 
Not  Be  Moved,"  "Nobody  Knows  de 
Trouble  I  See." 

Rev.  Jackson  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  H.  B.  Jr.,  whose  rendition  of 
two  numbers,  "Lord,  I  Want  to  be  a 
Christian"    and    "Somebody's    Knock- 
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in'  at  ue  Door,"  proved  beyond  a  fine  quartet  in  his  church  and  would 
shadow  of  doubt  that  he  was  a  "chip  like  to  bring  it  to  the  School  some 
of  the  old  block."  and  that  in  a  few  time,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say- 
more  years  will  probably  have  a  rep-  that  if  they  are  as  good  singers  as 
utation  as  a  singer  of  negro  spirituals  their  pastor,  we  feel  that  their  corn- 
equal  to  that  of  his  father's.  ing  would  provide  a  real  musical 
Rev   Jackson  told  us  that  he  had  a  treat  for  our  boys. 


McGUFFEY  READER  CENTENNIAL  IS  CELEBRATED  BY 

THOUSANDS 

Thousands  of  midwest  folk  gathered  today  to  honor  the 
name  and  works  of  William  Holmes  McGuffey  as  a  continuing 
force  in  American  education.. 

Taking  part  in  ceremonies  marking  the  centennial  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  McGuffey  reader,  they  heard  Hugh  S. 
Fullerton,  a  Columbus,  newspaperman,  lauded  as  "the  greatest 
living  authority"  on  the  educator. 

Awarding  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Fullerton, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Minnich,  head  of  Miami  University's  McGuffey  Mu- 
seum, termed  him  the  "greatest"  among  students  of  McGuff  ey's 
life. 

Responding,  Mr.  Fullerton  professed  to  see  McGuffey  as  an 
early  advocate  of  athletics  in  schools. 

Mrs.  Maude  Lair  of  Detroit,  owner  of  the  largest  collection 
of  McGuffey  readers,  declared  McGuffey's  works  were  "so  mod- 
ern" that  "with  modern  illustrations  and  modern  type,  they 
would  excel  those  used  in  present  day  schools." 

Earlier  barefoot  boys  gathered  with  little  girls  in  crinoline 
to  honor  a  story-teller  in  the  tradition  that  made  this  slumber- 
ous village  famous  as  an  educational  center  a  century  ago. 

McGuffey,  a  Miami  University  professor,  compiled  the  first 
of  his  series  of  celebrated  readers  here  in  1836,  literally  with 
the  aid  of  the  town's  children. 

John  Milholand,  a  present-day  member  of  the  Miami  faculty, 
impersonated  McGuffey  today.  He  read,  as  McGuffey  did  100 
years  ago,  stories  that  went  into  the  text-books  only  after  they 
had  gained  the  attention  and  approval  of  youth. 

A  McGuffey  reader  exchange,  set  up  on  the  university  cam- 
pus, was  doing  an  active  trade  with  bibliophiles  and  the  old 
McGuffey  home  near  by  was  a  shrine  for  visitors. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  July  26,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(6)   Rupert  Allen  7 
(8)   James  Causey  8 
(6)    Fred  Crouse  7 

(2)  Herbert  Connor  2 
(4)   H.  A.  Holmes  4 
(6)    Craig  Mundy  7 
(6)   Ray  Norman  7 

Harless  Triplett 
(8)   James  Wilhite  8 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
William  Goodson  7 
Hugh  Huffstetler  4 

(3)  Joseph  Johnson  3 
(2)   John  Kellam  4 

Julian  Myrick 

(2)  William  Pitts  3 

(3)  Bunn  Shoe  3 
Latha  Warren  4 

(2)   James  West  3 


2 


COTTAGE  No 

(2)  Virgil  Cecil  3 

(2)  Charles  Lewis  3 

(6)  Fred    Seibert  7 

(2)  Boyd  Strickland  7 

W.  J.  Wilson 

(8)  Robert  Worthington 

(4)  Richard  Wrenn  5 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(2)  James  Burns  4 
(8)    Julian   Gregory  8 

John  Piner  2 
(6)   Hoyette  Rogers  6 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Shelton   Anderson  5 
Vernon  Bass  6 
William  Bell  3 
Carlton  Calloway  3 
Glenn  Haymore  7 
Lyle  Hooper  7 
Ralph  Johnson  6 


(3) 


(2) 
(4) 
<3) 


(3)  Thomas  Little  6 
(5)  Richard  Mills  6 
(2)   Joel  Moore  5 

Joseph    McPherson  2 

Frank  Raby  5 
(2)   Clyde  Reece  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

Burman  Holland 
Henry  James  7 
Wallace  Rackley 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Fletcher  Castlebury  4 
Columbus   Hamilton  3 
Thomas  Hamilton  3 
(2)   James  M.  Hare  5 
Charlton  Henry  3 
Leonard  Jacobs 

(2)  George  Wilhite  5 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Archie  Castlebury  6 
Fred  Dysen  2 
John  Elliott  6 

(3)  James  Finley  4 
Blaine  Griffin  2 

(2)  Charles  Griffin  4 
N.  B.  Johnson  3 
Kenneth  Messick  3 

(2)   Elmer   Maples  6 

(2)  J.  D.  Powell  4 

(4)  Paul  Saunders  4 

(3)  Boyce   Watts  4 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(2)  Letcher  Castlebury  7 
(8)   Wilfred   Land  8 

George  May 

(3)  Ernest  Owens  3 
(2)   Charles  Taylor  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
(2)    Wilson    Bowman  4 
Thomas  Braddock  3 
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(3) 
(2) 
(2) 
(8) 


(8) 


Randolph  Davis  7 
Charles   Freeman  5 
Woodfin  Fowler  5 
C.  D.  Grooms  8 
Theodore  Hodgson  3 
James  C.  Hoyle  4 
Thomas  McCarter  3 
Esmond  Reams  4 
Homer   Smith  6 
Cleveland  Suggs  8 
Luther  Wilson  4 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Walter  Cooper 
William  Peedin  3 
William  R.   Williams  4 
Jehu  Wright  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(4)    Edward  Carpenter  5 

John  Drum  4 

Dewey  Freeman  6 

Ira  Grogan  2 
(6)   David  Hodge  6 

James  Hicks 

William  Kirk  3 
(8)   Adolph  Watson  8 

COTTAGE   No.   12 
(8)   Earl  Atwood  8 
(8)   Frank  Dickens  8 
(3)   Vance  Dameron  6 
(2)   Marvin  Edwards  3 


Bernard  Griffin  6 
(2)   Alfred  Holleman  5 
(2)   Richard  Honeycutt  6 

(4)  Edward  Lockamy  7 
Frank  Lewis  4 

(2)   June  Malone  5 
Andrew  Powell  4 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

Clarence  Anderson 
(2)    Charles  Banks  5 
(2)   Wiley  Green  7 
(2)   Herman  Harris  5 

(5)  Claudius  Pickett  5 
(4)   Porter  Stack  4 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
Stacy  Long  6 
(2)   William  Mickey  3 
(2)   Desmond  Truitt  6 

(6)  Glenn  Williams  6 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Marvin  Ashe  5 
Henry  Abernathy  6 
Montford  Glasgow  4 
(2)   George  McManus  5 
Harley  Pennell  5 
Marshall  Scoggins  3 
Robert  Teeter  6 
Richard  Tysinger  5 
Paul  York  3 


Look  well  to  this  day,  for  it  is  life,  the 
very  life  of  life.  In  its  brief  course  lie  all 
the  varieties  and  realities  of  your  existence; 
the  bliss  of  growth ;  the  glory  of  action ;  the 
splendor  of  beauty;  for  yesterday  is  already 
a  dream,  and  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision;  but 
today  Well  lived  makes  every  yesterday  a 
dream  of  happiness  and  every  tomorrow  a 
vision  of  hope.  Look  well,  therefore,  to  this 
day. — From  the  Sanskrit-Bible  of  India. 
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FAITH 
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Don't  give  up,  just  hold  on  tight,  sunshine 

always  follows  night; 
When  the  light  comes  shining  through,  who 

knows  what  it's  bringing  you? 
Life's  not   an  eternal   grind;  on   every  side 

you're  sure  to  find 
Ways  to  cheer  and  steer  you  on  if  you  smile 

and  sing  a  song. 
Around  the  corner,  out  of  view,  your  heart's 

desire  is  calling  you ; 
You  can  never  go  astray — Faith  illumines 

your  pathway. 

—Selected.         f 
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WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

Whether  you  carry  an  Ingersool  or  a  Swiss  Reapeater,  it's  all  the  same  by 
the  watch  of  the  world.     For  it  is : 

Time  to  forget  our  fads  and  foibles  and  to  weigh  ourselves  carefully  in  the 
scales  of  what  we  are  worth  to  the  world ; 

Time  to  appreciate  people  around  us  who  iriay  be  making  a  tremendous  fight 
with  superb  and  silent  courage; 

Time  to  be  as  tolerant  of  others  as  We  want  them  to  be  patient  in  putting 
up  with  us ; 

Time'to  revere  those  whose  shoulders  are  bowed  with  the  years  they  have 
lived  and  the  loads  they  have  carried  for  us; 

Time  to  lift  our  eyes  and  to  push  our  horizons  back  until  we  see  life  in  cor- 
rect perspective  and  clearer  detail; 

Time  to  face  the  future  with  fortitude  and  to  put  ourselves  into  constructive 
relations  to  it ; 

Time  to  forget  all  this  talk  about  "liquidating  God"  and  take  Him  into  ac- 
count in  every  detail  of  daily  life. 

— Winifred  Willard. 


SYMPATHY  FOR  A  FRIEND 

The  latest  news  from  our  fine  friend,  Mr.  Jim  Robinson,  Durham 
N.  C.,  better  known  to  publishers  and  editors  of  the  state  as  "Old 
Hurrygraph,"  is  that  a  great  sorrow  has  come  into  his  life  by  the 
unexpected  passing  of  a  brother,  Robert  Newton  Robinson,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  "The  Observer,"  Orange,  Virginia. 

Having  had  the  sad  experience  of  sitting  by  the  bed  side  and 
watch  the  dear  ones  who  meant  so  much  to  the  remaining  members 
of  the  home,  pass  to  the  great  beyond,  we  can  most  feelingly  say 
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when  grasping  the  hand  of  our  friend, — in  spirit  and  in  truth  we 
know  your  very  heart  throbs  and  can  give  sympathy." 

Death  is  no  respector  of  class.  It  comes  silently,  like  the  pass- 
ing of  a  ship  in  the  night  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water  to  some 
port.  A  life  of  service  to  our  fellow  man,  with  a  hope  of  glorifying 
the  works  of  the  Master  is  the  one  sweet  assurance  that  all  is 
well. 

Knowing  the  kindly  and  helpful  spirit  of  Mr.  Jim  Robinson  there 
is  every  assurance  that  there  is  a  kindred  spirit  between  the  two 
brothers  who  as  editors  and  publishers  in  different  states,  have 
made  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  finer  and  purer  attributes  of 
society. 

We  take  this  feeble  way  to  express  to  Mr.  Robinson  a  staunch 
friend  of  this  institution  the  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  staff,  including  the  boys,  who  never  fail 
to  read  his  Rambles,  our  sympathy  in  his  sad  bereavement. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CRIME 

The  high  cost  of  crime  is  editorialized  in  The  Mecklenburg  Times, 
It  is  given  here  so  as  to  emphasize  with  the  hope  of  having  reform- 
ation as  the  goal  instead  of  punishment  especially  for  delinquent 
youths.     Read : 

Judge  J.  Will  Pless,  Jr.,  who  recently  completed  a  term  of  crimin- 
al court  here  agreed  that  crime  in  North  Carolina  was  up  to  the 
average  cost  of  $10.00  per  person  per  month,  which  is  the  figure 
set  for  the  country  by  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  cost  for  keeping  a  prisoner  is  about  $1.00  a  day  for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  and  the  upkeep  of  the  institution  is  at  least 
another  dollar.  This  is  for  state  institutions  only  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  county  and  city  jails  and  their  upkeep,  the 
costs  of  the  courts,  sheriffs'  offices,  police  departments  as  well  as 
the  loot  taken  by  the  thieves,  the  time  lost  and  the  hospital  bills. 
It  is  doubtful  if  $10.00  per  day  per  person  will  cover  the  cost  in 
North  Carolina  which  has  been  increasing  during  the  past  fifteen 
years. 
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THE  THAGEDY  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  great  tragedy  is  that  accidents  are  not  inevitable.  Nine 
out  of  ten  are  preventable,  and  easily  preventable.  Carelessness, 
recklessness,  ignorance  and  stupidity  are  the  principal  causes  of 
accidental  injury  and  death,  and  surely  they  can  be  cured — through 
law,  through  force  of  public  opinion  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  through  education  of  the  individual. 

Death  walks  the  highway.  He  strides  through  our  homes.  He 
is  an  unseen  visitor  at  every  place  of  amusement.  He  is  apt  to 
put  in  his  appearance  in  the  happiest  hours.  The  deaths  that  fol- 
low accidents  can  be  eliminated  almost  100  per  cent  if  we  will  only 
make  a  small  effort,  and  learn  that  a  foolish  act  that  saves  a  minute 
or  provides  a  brief,  futile  thrill  can  send  us  or  others  into  eternity. 
No  graver  problem  faces  the  American  people  than  the  accident 
problem — and  its  solution  is  entirely  up  to  the  people. 


LIFE  BEGINS  AND  ENDS  WITH  MILK 

Where  would  civilaztion  begin;  where  would  it  end  without 
milk?  This  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  question  to  ask  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  1,500  pounds  of 
food  eaten  each  year  by  the  average  American  consists  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Milk  In- 
dustry Foundation. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  nation's  milk  supply  is  used  as  "fluid 
milk"  for  cooking  and  drinking;  about  33  per  cent  for  butter;  5 
per  cent  for  cheese ;  4  per  cent  for  canned  milk ;  2  per  cent  for  ice 
cream  and  25  per  cent  on  farms,  the  survey  discloses.  The  dairy 
industry  must  utilize  milk  from  25  million  cows  on  five  million 
farms,  or  three-fourths  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  every 
day,  according  to  a  very  interesting  booklet,  "Milk  for  Millions." 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  are  needed  for  the  na- 
tion-wide daily  milk  delivery  of  45  million  quarts  and  to  make 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  dairy  products.  Daily  milk 
delivery,  often  compared  with  the  mail,  is  a  far  more  complicated 
problem,  the  survey  states,  as  milk  is  highly  perishable  and  must 
be  delivered  seven  days  a  week. 
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Today,  milk  accounts  for  approximately  one-fifth  of  all  farm 
Cash  income  contrasted  with  one-eight  a  decade  ago.  This  increase 
has  taken  place  without  any  stimulus  from  benefit  payments,  di- 
rect subsidies,  processing  taxes  or  production  curtailments,  accord- 
ing to  the  Foundation. 


WINTER  IS  COMING. 

Summer  is  here.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  brief  season — and  the 
wise  householder  will  take  advantage  of  the  warm  months  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rigors  of  winter. 

In  doing  that,  he  should  keep  in  mind  the  dangerous  fire  hazards 
that  come  with  the  cold  weather — hazards  which  have  caused  mil- 
lions in  property  damage  and  thousands  of  deaths,  and  yet  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  eliminated. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  fire  is  heating  equipment.  The 
best  of  furnaces  need  periodic  inspection  and  overhauling,  as  do 
pipes  and  chimneys.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  job  can't  be  ade- 
quately accomplished  in  winter,  when  the  furnace  is  in  constant 
use.  Now  is  the  time  to  check  up  on  your  heating  plant  and  to 
make  sure  it  is  safe  and  efficient.  Have  the  work  done  by  a  quali- 
fied expert  who  knows  his  business.  Amateur  inspections,  like 
amateur  repairs,  are  often  worthless. 

Another  important  source  of  home  fires  is  electrical  wiring  and 
equipment.  Heating  appliances  are  apt  to  get  out  of  order.  Wir- 
ing becomes  frayed  in  time.  Call  in  your  electrician — don't  trust 
your  own  hazy  knowledge  of  electricity. 

A  majority  of  the  most  dangerous  fire  hazards  can  be  done  away 
with  in  this  easy  fashion.  The  expenditure  of  a  little  time,  effort 
and  money  may  save  your  property,  to  say  nothing  of  your  life. 
Do  it  now ! — J.  A.  R. 


THE  DUTY  AND  ACTIVITY  OF  MANKIND 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  we  are  in  the  universe  to  release  the 
powers  God  has  put  here  for  the  services  of  mankind?     Men  and 
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women  must  learn  to  live,  instead  of  to  destroy.  Here  we  are  with 
all  the  forces  of  nature  bent  to  our  will — proud,  vain,  destructive. 
And  we  are  becoming  alarmed  by  the  forces  we  are  exerting. 

The  wheels  of  machinery,  it  seems,  is  the  symbol  of  our  domina- 
tion. We  can  make  all  manner  of  things  incredibly  cheap,  and  we 
are  willing  to  kill  each  other  to  find  markets  for  these  things  rather 
than  stop  the  machinery.  If  we  farm  to  make  food,  no  one  would 
go  hungry.  But  we  want  big  profits.  We  sell  to  those  who  have 
the  money.  This  means  that  we  sell  our  food  stuffs  to  those  who 
already  have  the  most  food,  and  the  man  of  moderate  means  suf- 
fers. 

God  wants  people  to  live — live  a  life  more  abundantly,  and  He 
does  not  want  one  class  to  hold  back  the  life  in  another  class.  The 
mechanized  force  of  nature  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places  are  working  against  the  divine  will  and  purposes  of  a  happy, 
contented  life. — J.  A.  R. 


"How  can  I  participate  in  political  life  in  my  community  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  my  Christian  ideals?"  is  the  question  of  the 
hour. 

"It  is  true  in  civic  life  as  elsewhere  that  we  learn  by  doing.  Many 
of  our  schools  give  practice  in  political  action.  Mock  sessions  of 
Congress  are  held  and  model  elections.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  Christian  life  to  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  world.  That  day  is  past.  The  Christian  should  be  in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world.  He  must  take  his  spiritual  attitudes 
with  him  into  the  political  life  of  his  nation." 
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OUR  DAILY  BREAD  THE  WORLD  OVER 


By  Robert 

The  story  of  bread  is  sixty  cen- 
turies long.  As  far  back  as  history 
takes  us  there  was  wheat.  The  grow- 
ing of  wheat  has  so  long  been  a  prin- 
cipal occupation  with  man  that  its 
geographical  origin  is  unknown.  The 
Egyptains  declare  that  it  originated 
with  Isis,  while  the  Chinese  assert 
that  they  received  the  seed  directly 
as  a  gift  from  Heaven.  The  belief 
that  wheat  originated  in  the  valleys 
of  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  more 
generally  accepted  than  any  other. 
The  most  ancient  languages  mention 
wheat,  and  it  has  been  found  by 
archaeologists  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss 
lake  region.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  at  the  lowest  estimate  wheat  has 
been  a  faithful  servant  of  mankind 
for  six  thousand  years.  Those  who 
know  most  about  it  say  that  once  up- 
on a  time  wheat  probably  was  wild 
grass,  or  perhaps  a  degraded  lily. 

Ages  of  cultivation,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  thousand  of  unknown 
Luther  Burbanks,  have  given  us  the 
fine  large  grains  which  now  go  to 
make  up  our  daily  bread.  Enough 
of  these  grains  were  gathered  from 
the  wheat-fields  of  the  United  States 
in  1927  to  make  more  than  800,000,- 
000  bushels.  Were  all  these  bushels 
placed  in  freight-cars,  and  the  cars 
coupled  together,  there  would  be  two 
mammoth  trains,  one  reaching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
other  from  Regina  in  Canada  down 
to  New  Orleans  in  Louisiana,  with 
several  hundred  cars  backed  upon 
the  sidings. 


H.  Moulton. 

Every  morning  the  world  wakes  up 
hungry.  It  has  been  doing  this 
since  the  first  woman  spoke  to  the 
first  man.  The  morning  of  every 
day  sees  the  world  rub  its  eyes, 
scratch  itself,  push  up  the  curtains, 
and  ask  for  bread. 

We  have  learned  to  eat  the  oyster, 
the  olives,  and  things  better  or  worse. 
But  we  did  not  have  to  learn  to  eat 
wheat  bread.  It  is  the  staff  upon 
which  strong  nations  lean.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  eat  wheat  once  is 
to  desire  it  ever  afterwards.  This 
goes  to  prove  that  Nature  never  does 
her  work  by  halves,  and  that  she 
knew  what  she  was  about  when  she 
dropped  that  blade  of  grass  where- 
ever  it  was  dropped,  or  caused  the 
lily  to  fall  from  grace  and  bloom  again 
in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  world. 

We  called  corn  "king,"  but  this 
title  rightly  belongs  to  wheat,  for  it 
contains  all  the  fifteen  essential  ele- 
ments of  nutrition,  and  food  is  more 
important  than  clothes.  Were  one 
compelled  to  go  through  life  on  a 
single  diet,  wheat  bread  would  carry 
him  farther  and  better  than  any 
other  one  article  of  food.  While 
some  people  live  to  eat,  all  people 
eat  to  live.  It  makes  a  difference, 
however,  what  we  eat.  There  is 
black  bread  for  instance.  It  soothes 
the  stomach,  and  gives  strength  to 
the  body.  But  white  bread  does  all 
this  and  much  more.  It  whets  the 
brain  to  a  keen  edge.  In  measuring 
the  long  strides  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  last  half  or 
three-quarters     of     a     century,     one 
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should  not  forget  to  figure  in  plenty 
of  good  wheat  bread. 

It  was  in  the  United  States  that 
wheat-raising  received  its  mighty  im- 
pluse;  for  it  was  here  that  the  prac- 
tical reaper  was  invented  and  per- 
fected, which  made  great  wheat  crops 
possible  and  cheap  bread  sure.  So 
why  should  we  not  be  great  wheat 
eaters?  The  average  amount  of 
wheat  eaten  by  every  person  in  the 
United  States  is  about  five  bushels  a 
year.  This,  passed  through  the  mill, 
comes  out  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  after 
being  turned  over  to  the  baker  is 
worked  up  into  250  loaves  of  bread. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  the  harvest- 
fields  of  the  world.  Every  day  in  the 
year,  somewhere  in  the  world,  wheat 
is  being  harvested.  Taking  the 
months  in  order  of  their  sequence, 
and  beginning  in  January,  we  find 
the  first  harvesting  being  done  in 
Argentine,  one  of  the  largest  of 
wheat-growing  countries,  and  New 
Zealand.  In  February  and  March  it 
is  in  East  India,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
Chile.  April  finds  the  work  going 
on  in  Lower  Egypt,  Asia,  Minor,  and 
Mexico.  In  May  the  wheat  harvest- 
ers are  busy  in  Central  Asia,  China, 
and  Japan.  June  sees  them  at  work 
in  the  fields  of  Turkey,  Spain,  south- 
ern France,  California,  and  several 
of  our  Southern  States.  With  July 
the  scene  shifts  to  northern  France, 
Roumania,  southern  Russia,  southern 
England,  Germany,  and  in  the  United 
States  our  group  of  Central  States 
and  New  England,  and  in  eastern 
Canada.  August,  perhaps  the  quiet- 
est month  of  the  year,  still  finds  plen- 
ty doing  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,   Denmark,   Poland,   Montana, 


North  and  South  Dakota,  and  west- 
ern Canada.  In  September  wheat- 
harvesting  begins  in  Scotland,  Swed- 
en, Norway,  northern  Russia,  and 
continues  through  October.  Novem- 
ber is  divided  between  South  Africa 
and  Peru,  and  December  between 
Uruguay  and  Austria. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  bread  is 
the  staff  of  life  and  that  wheat  is  the 
principle  food  crop  of  the  world. 
Every  nation  depends  upon  bread  in 
one  form  or  another;  and  while  there 
are  divers  and  curious  ways  of  pre- 
paring it,  in  the  end  it  is  bread.  Even 
the  Japanese,  a  rice-eating  people, 
make  bread,  nice  snowy  loaves;  and 
many  of  the  loaves  are  used  only  in 
festivals  and  feasts.  The  Chinese 
people  generally  use  rice  in  the  place 
of  bread,  but  in  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  China  a  kind 
of  soda-biscuit  called  poa-tuz  is  also 
used.  To  make  fifteen  poa-tuz  the 
Chinese  mix  one  pound  of  flour  with 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  soda  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  viscous 
dough.  This  dough  is  then  used  to 
make  balls  out  of  finely  shredded 
meat;  and  the  balls  are  placed  on, 
not  in,  a  stove  and  cooked  until  they 
are  almost  dry.  They  are  then  ser- 
ved with  soy  sauce. 

In  South  and  Central  America 
countries  in  our  Western  Hemisphere 
we  find  two  types  of  bread.  Where 
wheat  flour  is  plentiful,  the  wheaten 
loaf  is  similar  to  that  made  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  is 
some  variety  in  the  ingredient  used 
to  make  the  bread  light.  The  tortil- 
la used  in  Mexico  and  in  Central 
America  is  made  of  corn  flour,  and 
is  a  first  cousin  of  the  pancake.     Be- 
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fore  it  cools  it  is  rolled  up  and  a  sur- 
prise package,  usually  a  little  high- 
ly seasoned  meat,  put  inside  it.  It 
is  then  kept  for  future  use.  A 
favorite  breakfast  in  the  Central 
American  countries  consists  of  two 
tortillas  which  have  been  heated  be- 
fore the  fire.  They  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  are  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
hungriest  Indian. 

"Totopzil'  tastes  much  better  than 
it  sounds.  It  is  a  very  thin,  light 
wafer  made  by  the  Indians  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  continent.  The 
corn  from  which  the  cakes  is  made 
is  first  slightly  parched  and  then 
pounded  to  a  fine  dust.  The  cakes 
are  flake-like,  and  not  much  thicker 
than  wrapping  paper.  Totopzil  is 
dry  and  crumbly,  and  yet  delicious  in 
flavor  as  well  as  sustaining  in  its 
qualities.  The  biscuits  and  crackers  of 
civilization  are  tame  in  flavor  as  com- 
pared with  this  aboriginal  provender. 

In  northern  Europe  the  bread  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  tro- 
pics Heavy  rye  bread  is  consumed  in 
every  Danish  household.  The  great 
loaves  weigh  two  kilos,  or  4.4  pounds. 
and  they  are  made  by  wholesale 
bakers,  who  supply  the  retail  trade. 

Swedish  bread  is  made  of  one-third 
rye  flour,  one-third  "clear"  flour,  and 
one-third  "patent"  flour,  one-half  the 
yeast  used  in  ordinary  white  bread, 
and  one  quart  of  sugar  syrup  to  each 
batch  of  forty  loaves.  This  receipt 
requires  a  liberal  allowance  of  intui- 
tion and  judgment  to  follow  intelli- 
gently; but  the  rose-cheeked  Swedes 
are  a  strong  industrious  race,  and 
their  bakers  evidently  have  the  se>- 
cret     of     combining     the     ingredients 


that  go  into  the  staff  of  life  in  a  way 
to  build  health  and  energy;  and, 
after  all  it  is  the  "knowing  how" 
that  counts  in  making  bread.  Each 
race  seems  to  choose  wisely  for  its 
own  bread  needs. 

In  Spain  the  traveler  finds  the 
bread  for  the  family  being  baked  by 
commercial  bakers,  who  mix  a  batch 
of  thirty  kilos  of  dough  at  one  time, 
leavening  the  mass  with  "sour 
dough"  two  or  three  days  old,  so  that 
the  yeast-plants  have  had  time  to 
grow.  If  the  sour  dough  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  active,  the  baker 
adds  a  little  artificial  yeast  imported 
from  France  to  help   out  the  leaven. 

Beth  wheat,  flour  loaves  and  those 
made  from  semolina,  which  is  the 
hard  winter  wheat,  are  found  across 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  sunny 
Tangier,  where  the  bakers  of  Moroc- 
co thriftily  save  leaven  from  one 
baking  to  the  next.  Water  and  salt 
are  the  only  other  ingredients.  The 
loaves  are  kneaded  by  hand  by  the 
native  bakers. 

But  in  Tunis,  where  the  French 
government  has  made  friends  with 
the  polyglot  population  by  allowing 
them  complete  freedom  of  thought, 
customs,  and  habits,  the  curious  sam- 
pler of  breads  may  find  many  varie- 
ties to  suit  all  the  requirements  of 
taste  and  religious  law.  Through- 
out Tunisia  the  primitive  mills  are 
still  used  by  the  natives  for  grinding 
cereals.  The  French  and  the  Italian 
populations  in  this  fascinating  city 
maintained  their  national  customs, 
and  used  their  national  breads,  which 
ai-e  familiar  to  most  Americans. 

The  Arab  and  Jewish  people  make 
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their  bread  in  the  following  manner. 
The  semolina  is  placed  in  a  wooden 
basin  or  receptacle,  and  tolerably  hot 
water  is  poured  over  it,  the  leaven 
and  salt  being  mixed  with  it  little  by 
little.  While  the  dough  is  mixed  at 
home,  it  is  customary  to  use  the  com- 
munity oven  for  baking.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  city  these  bakeries  are 
located,  and  their  sole  function  is  to 
let  oven-space  to  their  patrons.  The 
baker  has  a  regular  house-to-house 
service,  collecting  daily  the  raised 
loaves  ready  for  baking  and  later  re- 
turning them,  brown,  hot,  and  crusty, 
to  their  owners.  For  this  combined 
carrying  and  baking  services  he 
charges  the  nominal  rate  of  one  cent 
a  loaf.  Many  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  are  not  equiped  with  ovens,  and 
the  baker  thus  becomes  a  regular 
public-service  institution. 

In  Berkovia,  Bulgaria,  the  women 
instead  of  making  their  bread  in 
their  own  kitchens  do  it  in  the 
streets,   a   sociable   process,  with   the 


neighbors  looking  on.  They  use 
curious  bread-boards,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  raised  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground  by  other  boards.  The 
d6ugh  is  rolled  out  on  bread-boards, 
and  the  result  after  baking  is  a  sort 
of  gigantic  cracker  an  inch  or  two 
thick.  The  Norwegians  make  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  flat  bread,  the  baking  be- 
ing done  in  many  instances  on  a  sheet 
of  iron  placed  on  top  of  a  heap  of 
stones  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
nest  of  glowing  embers.  A  little 
roller  with  a  dented  surface  is  used 
to  flatten  the  dough  and  to  give  an 
ornamental  appearance. 

If  it  be  true  that  similar  habits 
about  food  create  a  better  under- 
standing among  peoples,  the  wheaten 
loaf  may  prove  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  It  is  being  increasing- 
ly recognized  as  the  best  form  of 
bread;  even  the  rice-eating  people 
are  slowly  making  use  of  it. 


CHARACTER  OR  CLEVERNESS 

Eight  thousand  educators  gathered  at  St.  Louis  recently, 
heard  Will  Durant,  noted  lecturer  and  philosopher,  plead  for 
an  education  that  shall  create  good  character.  As  the  result 
of  too  much  emphasis  on  intellect,  he  said,  we  have  produced 
the  most  unscrupulous  generation  in  history. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  train  character  as  to  train  the  mind.  You 
can  develop  almost  any  boy's  brain  by  giving  him  problems  in 
science  and  other  things.  But  if  you  talk  to  him  about  charac- 
ter, he  is  apt  to  go  to  sleep.  He  is  not  interested.  There  must 
be  some  way  by  which  young  people  can  be  shown  that  good 
character  brings  better  results  than  bad.  Unless  modern 
youth  can  be  convinced  of  that  truth,  people  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  results  of  their  honest  toil,  and  money  will  not  be 
safe  outside  of  a  secure  vault. — Williamantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TASTE  IN  OUR  COOKING 


By  Mary  Hammond 


When  we  speak  of  French,  Italian, 
or  Russian  foods,  we  immediately 
think  of  one  specific  type  of  cooking 
for  which  that  country  alone  is  fa- 
mous. But  not  so  in  America.  For 
American  cookery  is  made  up  of  a 
grand  amalgamation  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent nations  that  have  settled  here 
since  this  country  was  first  discover- 
ed. The  popular  dishes  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country  often  depend  upon 
the  nationality  of  the  foreigners  who 
first  settled  there.  For  example,  we 
find  Mexican  food  in  the  Southwest, 
French  delicacies  in  the  South,  and 
Old  English  foods  in  our  New  Eng- 
land states. 

Naturally  the  soil  and  climate  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  foods 
cooked.  But  most  of  the  nationali- 
ties that  came  here  chose  the  setting 
most  similar  to  that  of  their  own 
country  and  used  the  recipes  with 
which   they   were   famliiar. 

The  most  famous  cookery  in  Amer- 
ica is  undoubtedly  the  creole  cookery 
of  the  South.  In  the  dictionary  "Cre- 
ole" is  defined  as:  "A  person  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent,  who  is  a 
native  inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi, or  Texas."  There  is  a  pop- 
ular belief  in  the  South  that  anything 
that  is  "creole"  is  the  very  best.  The 
term  "creole"  in  Louisiana  has  the 
same  meaning  and  prestige  that 
"Knickerbocker"  has   in   New   York. 

In  these  southern  markets,  the  mer- 
chants advertise  "creole  chickens," 
"creole  eggs"  and  "creole  vegetables." 
This  is  to  distinguish  the  products  of 
New    Orleans    and    Louisiana     from 


those  brought  in  from  the  North  and 

West. 

The  Creoles  of  the  old  Franco- 
Spanish  Louisiana  were  great  lovers 
of  fine  foods.  The  French  brought 
with  them  an  inheritance  rich  in  food 
lore,  and  the  Spanish  also  contribut- 
ed their  share  of  rich  dishes.  Inter- 
marriage between  the  nationalities 
brought  into  prominence  a  style  of 
cooking  that  partook  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  ideas  used  by  the  Indians 
also  influenced  this  southern  cook- 
ery. 

The  North  and  Middle  West  have 
given  us  many  fine  foods  from  Nor- 
way Sweden,  and  Germany.  Al- 
though it  was  the  French  who  first 
settled  the  northern  part  of  America 
— now  known  as  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  adjacent  states — it  was 
the  later  Scandinavians  who  left  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  cookery 
in  that  section.  The  Scandinavians 
were  famous  for  their  smorgasbords. 
These  are  very  similar  to  the  appe- 
tizers that  we  and  the  French  call 
hors  d'oeuvres. 

The  Germans,  settling  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  wer?  very  fond  of  sour  and 
die  West  were  very  fond  of  sour  and 
highly  spiced  food.  Some  typical 
dishes  we  owe  to  them  are  sauer- 
kraut, pigs  knuckles,  and  frankfur- 
ters— the  sausages  which  take  their 
name  from  the  ancient  Prussian  city 
of  Frankfort.  These  frankfurters 
are  what  we  today  call  "hot  dogs." 

From  the  West  and  Southwest 
come  our  Spanish  and  Mexican  dishes. 
There     is  a  popular     belief  that     all 
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Mexican  food  is  extremely  "hot"  and 
bitey.  We  always  associate  chili 
con  carne,  enchiladas,  tamales,  and 
tortillas  with  the  Southwest.  But  al- 
though certain  dishes  of  Mexican  and 
Spanish  origin  do  owe  their  fine  flav- 
or to  a  discriminating  use  of  chili 
caliete  or  chili  dulce,  there  are  many 
of  the  best  dishes  that  are  entirely 
without  either. 

The  difference  between  Spanish 
and  Mexican  cooking  is  largely  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Spaniard  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  classed  as  a  Mexican, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Mexican 
is  angry  if  he  is  called  a  Spaniard. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  their  cook- 
ing is  very  much  alike. 

We  also  get  a  touch  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  cooking  on  the  west  coast. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are 
well  supplied  with  chow  mein  and 
chop  suey  restaurants. 

The  East  was  colonized  by  the 
Dutch   and   English,  who   were  very 


thrifty  and  cooked  wholesome,  eco- 
nomical foods.  It  was  here  that  our 
early  ancestors  put  their  pork  and 
beans  in  brown  earthenware  pots 
and  baked  them  in  old-fashioned 
Dutch  ovens.  And  the  English  al- 
ways knew  how  to  make  tasty  pud- 
dings with  rice  and  tapioca.  Then 
at  Christmas  time  there  was  the  fa- 
mous English  plum  pudding  and 
mince  pie. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  any  one  dish 
as  typically  American,  but  perhaps 
the  most  popular  is  pie.  However, 
even  the  kinds  of  pie  vary  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  Eastern 
States  blueberry  pie  is  always  pop- 
ular during  the  season,  while  the 
Western  States  seldom  ask  for  this 
kind.  In  the  South,  the  two  favo- 
rites are  sweet  potato  and  pecan;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  these 
in  the  Northern  States.  Then  of 
course  the  Middle  Western  States 
and  Michigan  boast  of  their  cherry 
pies. 


HASN'T  GONE  YET 


For  ages  past  the  cry  has  been 

"The  country's  going  to  the  dogs," 
Grandfather  notes  the  world-worn  cogs, 

And  says  we're  headed  for  the  dogs ; 
His  grandded  in  his  house  of  logs, 

Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs ; 
His  dad  among  the  Flemish  bogs, 

Vowed  the  same, — going  to  the  dogs. 
The  cave  man  in  his  queer  skin  togs, 

Also  thought,  "we're  going  to  the  dogs." 
But  through  all  these  years,  we  wish  to  state 

The  "dogs"  have  had  a  long,  long  wait. 


— Selected 
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THE  LOWLY  PIN 

By  Wouter  Van  Garrett 


There  is  a  story  told  about  the 
early  years  when  Thomas  Edison 
was  at  Menlo  Park.  The  electrical 
wizard  surrounded  himself  with  every 
necessity  to  carry  on  his  work,  and 
he  felt  proud  of  his  equipment.  On 
one  occasion  he  offered  a  prize  to 
anyone  who  could  suggest  any  arti- 
cle which  was  useful  in  his  work, 
and  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
laboratory.  A  young  fellow  won  the 
prize  by  suggesting  the  use  of  a  pin; 
Edison  did  not  have  a  pin  in  his 
workshop  at  the  time. 

We  mention  this  incident  not  be- 
cause of  any  historical  accuracy- — we 
are  unable  to  verify  the  truth  of  the 
story — but  our  purpose  is  to  illu- 
strate the  importance  the  common  pin 
occupies  in  human  life.  It  is  so  com- 
mon and  so  cheap  today,  that  we 
give  it  scarcely  a  thought  until  we 
are  in  need  of  it  and  then  we  usually 
know  where  to  turn  to  get  it.  But 
there  was  a  time,  in  the  long  ago, 
when  such  was  not  the  case. 

From  earliest  time  people  found  it 
necessary  to  fasten  together  pieces 
of  cloth,  and  other  material,  and  na- 
turally various  devices  were  tried. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  much  of 
it  unearthed  in  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  to  support  the  belief  that  pins 
were  in  use  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Some  of  those  pins  are  from 
two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are 
made  of  costly  metal.  They  are  elab- 
orately made  and  some  have  heads  of 
gold,  or  bands  of  gold  at  the  thick 
end;  frequently  elaborate  designs 
are  found  worked  on  this  gold. 


For  many  centuries,  however,  pins 
were  used  only  by  the  rich;  they  were 
too  costly  for  the  poor.  In  fact,  the 
poorer  class  of  people  had  to  get 
along  with  rude  skewers  of  wood. 
Ancient  documents  tell  us  about  the 
Indiana  in  ancient  Mexico  using  the 
thorns  of  the  agave  for  pins.  Even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  pins 
were  still  made  out  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass;   and  were  costly. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States,  one  finds  occasional  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  felt  the 
great  need  of  more  pins;  and  public 
officials  were  anxious  to  interest 
American  inventors  in  their  produc- 
tion. In  fact,  as  early  as  1775  the 
colonial  legislature  of  Carolina  of- 
fered prizes  for  the  first  native-made 
pins  and  needles.  The  first  Ameri- 
can product  were  made  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, however,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  by  Jeremiah  Wilkin- 
son. 

While  the  first  pins  to  be  made  in 
the  United  States  were  made  by 
hand,  a  pin-making  machine  was  in- 
vented here  in  1817.  The  War  of 
1812  had  made  it  difficult  to  get  pins 
from  England,  the  chief  source  of 
supply  up  to  that  time.  The  machine 
was  not  succesful  until  about  1836 
and  then  it  put  out  a  pin  with  head, 
shaft,  and  point  in  one  piece.  Even 
this  venture  was  short-lived.  It  re- 
mained for  Lemuel  W.  Wright,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  perfect  a  ma- 
chine in  1842  and  this  invention  pro- 
mised greater  success.  There  were 
various      difficulties,      however,      and 
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pin-making  did  not  enter  a  profitable 
plan  of  operation  until  1844  when 
Samuel  Slocum  of  Connecticut 
brought  out  a  machine  that  stuck  the 
pins  on  paper. 

Since  then  various  machines  have 
been  invented  to  make  pins,  but  all 
use  practically  the  same  principle.  A 
stiff  pin-wire  is  drawn  into  the  ma- 
chine from  a  large  hank.  The  first 
operation  takes  all  kinks  and  twists 
out  of  the  thin  wire,  after  which  a 
head  is  struck  on  the  end  by;  a  head- 
er which  strikes  a  series  of  rapid 
blows.  After  the  head  is  formed  the 
wire  is  cut  to  the  desired  length,  and 
a  series  of  files  points  the  other  end. 

After  the  pins  come  from  the  ma- 
chine, they  are  placed  in  a  revolving 
barrel  filled  with  sawdust  where  all 
oil  is  absorbed,  and  the  pins  emerge 
clean  and  bright.  They  are  next  put 
in  a  blower  where  the  remaining  saw- 
dust is  removed,  after  which  they  go 
into  a  huge  boiler.  They  are  boiled 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  copper  boil- 
er, containing  layers  of  tin,  in  a  solu- 


tion of  argol  or  bitartrate  of  potash. 
This  leaves  them  with  a  covering  of 
tin,  and  gives  them  a  bright  shiny  ap- 
pearance. Again  they  are  cleaned, 
washed,  and  dried,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sticking  room  where  they  are  put 
in  paper  folders. 

From  the  time  that  the  wire  enters 
the  stamping  machine  until  the  finish- 
ed pins  are  safely  stored  away  in  pa- 
per folders,  there  are  many  processes 
at  work.  The  machines  can  be  ad- 
justed to  turn  out  pins  of  various 
sizes,  the  largest  being  ZVz  inches  in 
length,  and  the  smallest  so  tiny  that 
4,500  weigh  only  one  ounce. 

The  United  States  has  reached  a 
high  state  of  development  in  the  pin 
industry;  each  year  at  least  twenty- 
five  billion  pins  are  made.  This  re- 
quires 575,000  miles  of  wire.  The 
machines  are  efficient  and  rapid  in 
turning  wire  into  pins,  and  their 
work  is  so  accurate  as  to  be  almost 
human  and  intelligent. 

No  longer  need  people  be  deprived 
of  the  lowly  little  pin. 


GOD  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR 
From  the  prison  of  anxious  thoughts  that  greed  has  builded, 
From  the  fetters  that  envy  has  wrought  and  pride  has  gilded, 
From  the  noise  of  the  crowded  ways  and  fierce  confusion, 
From  the  folly  that  wastes  its  days  in  a  world  of  illusion, 
(Ah,  but  the  life  is  lost  that  frets  and  languishes  there!) 
I  would  escape  and  be  free  in  the  joy  of  the  open  air. 

By  the  breadth  of  the  blue  that  shines  in  silence  o'er  me, 
By  the  length  of  the  mountain-lines  that  stretch  before  me, 
By  the  height  of  the  cloud  that  sails,  with  rest  in  motion, 
O'er  the  plains  and  the  vales  of  the  measureless  ocean, 
(Oh,  how  the  sight  of  the  greater  things  enlarges  the  eyes !) 
Draw  me  away  from  myself  to  the  peace  of  the  hills  and  the 
skies. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THE  NEW  INSECT  MENACE 


By  Eugene  W.  Nelson 


For  years  writers  of  scientific  fic- 
tion have  taken  great  delight  in  pic- 
turing the  world  struggling  against 
an  invasion  by  intelligent  insects. 
Now  America,  as  well  as  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Tropical  and  Temperate 
zones,  appears  to  be  actually  facing 
this  emergency  and  the  same  scien- 
tists who  smiled  at  the  stories  of 
thinking  insects  are  preparing  for  a 
war  against  them. 

This  insect  is  the  termite,  general- 
ly but  wrongly  called  the  "white  ant." 
Termites  are  not  recent  immigrants 
to  our  land — the  Indians  had  trouble 
with  them.  But  starting  in  1926  this 
menace  suddenly  and  greatly  widen- 
ed the  scope  of  its  activities  until 
now  it  has  reached  all  the  states  in 
the  Union  except  those  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  literally  eating  people 
out  of  their  homes  and  devouring 
crops  in  the  field,  libraries,  goods  in 
the  process  of  shipment,  and  many 
other  utilities   and   necessities. 

As  mentioned  before,  termites  are 
usually  called  white  ants  although  in 
reality  they  are  neither  white  nor  are 
they  ants.  Ants  are  their  deadly  en- 
emies. The  main  difference  in  ap- 
pearance is  that  whereas  the  ants 
have  very  tiny  waists,  the  termites 
are  built  along  heavier  and  more  rug- 
ged lines.  The  social  organization 
among  the  termites  is  different  from 
that  of  the  ants,  too.  Among  the 
ants,  any  individual  can  better  his 
position  in  life,  but  the  termites  have 
a  caste  system  which  cannot  be  brok- 
en. 

There    are    five    distinct    castes,    or 


classes,  of  termites.  The  very  lowest 
is  composed  of  soldiers  and  next  to 
them  are  the  workers.  Members  of 
these  two  classes  possess  only  the 
smallest  possible  brain  and  have  poor 
eyesight.  Then  comes  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle class  with  better  brains  and  eyes. 
Next  above  these  is  the  ruling  class 
whose  brains  and  eyes  are  well  de- 
veloped. Highest  of  all  the  termites 
are  the  members  of  the  "royal  house- 
hold." Although  the  king  isn't  as 
large  as  the  queen,  who  often  attains 
a  length  of  four  inches,  both  of  them 
have  good  eyesight  and  the  biggest 
brains  of  all. 

Each  caste  has  certain  definite 
duties  to  perform.  The  termites 
have  many  enemies,  chief  of  whom 
are  the  ants.  Therefore,  they  have 
developed  the  soldiers  who  are  very 
powerful,  have  strong  jaws  and  hard 
heads,  and  who  also  carry  tanks  of 
strong  acid  with  them.  With  this 
acid  they  carry  on  their  version  of 
chemical  warfare  which  men  thought 
World  War.  This  acid  they  squirt 
that  they  had  invented  during  the 
through  a  little  projection  on  their 
heads,  sometimes  throwing  the  liquid 
a  full  inch!  So  deadly  is  this  acid 
that  a  drop  of  it  will  kill  an  ant  and 
it  will  easily  corrode  metal.  When- 
ever there  is  an  alarm  in  a  termite 
burrow,  the  soldiers  set  up  a  dram- 
ming with  their  heads  against  the 
sides  of  the  passegeway.  This  is  a 
signal  for  the  workers  to  scurry  to 
safety  and  for  reinforcements  to 
come  to  the  point  of  attack.  The 
soJdiers   do   nothing  but  repel  invad- 
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ers,   guard    the    incubators,    and    see 
that  the  workers  work. 

The  ruling  class  in  turn  have  to 
see  that  the  soldiers  keep  on  the  job 
and  do  not  go  AWOL  or  try  to  steal 
any  of  the  microscopic  mushrooms 
which  are  raised  in  the  underground 
gardens  of  the  termites.  These  gar- 
ens  astounded  the  scientists  when 
they  were  first  discovered,  but  no 
termite  community  is  complete  with- 
out them  for  the  king  and  queen  are 
fed  on  these  delicacies.  Any  that 
are  left  go  to  the  ruling  class.  The 
workers  and  the  soldiers  have  to 
subsist  mainly  upon  wood.  This  is 
what  makes  the  termite  so  danger- 
ous. Chemists  are  just  beginning  to 
be  able  to  make  sugar  out  of  wood 
by  a  long  and  complicated  process, 
but  the  termite  is  so  constructed  that 
any  wood  or  woody  substances  which 
it  devours  are  easily  changed  into 
food.  Thus  when  the  termites  des- 
troy books,  cardboard  packing  cases, 
or  wooden  floors,  they  are  merely 
making  a  meal  for  themselves. 

Another  sign  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  termites  is  their  system  of  air 
conditioning  the  cells  in  which  the 
king  and  queen  live  and  which  is 
situated  in  the  very  center  of  the 
termite  colony,  thoroughly  protected 
from  all  outside  enemies  because  the 
queen  is  the  only  one  who  can  lay 
eggs.  The  air  which  is  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  this  royal  chamber  is 
warmed  to  just  the  right  tempera- 
ture for  termites.  It  is  also  given 
the  correct  moisture  content,  a  fac- 
tor in  air  conditioning  usually  disre- 
garded by  humans  but  not  forgotten 
by  these  insects. 


Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  the  termites  is  that  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  realize  when  a  drouth 
is  coming,  because  they  prepare  for 
one  by  digging  wells  as  deep  as  one 
hundred  feet.  These  wells  bring  the 
moisture  from  the  subsoil  and  allow 
the  termite  gardeners  to  irrigate 
their  gardens  of  mushrooms  and 
other  fungi.  Thus  they  are  enabled 
to  live  comfortably  even  when  hu- 
mans are  suffering  from  lack  of 
rainfall. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  insect 
pest  which  is  menacing  the  wealth  of 
our  nation  today.  From  these  indi- 
cations, as  well  as  from  the  establish- 
ed fact  that  termites  will  profit  by 
experience  and  never  do  something 
the  wrong  way  twice,  scientists  are 
grudgingly  beginning  to  admit  that 
here  is  an  insect  with  intelligence. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  intelligence  has  not  been  decid- 
ed yet.  Even  if  there  is  a  limit,  it 
will  take  years  before  the  termite 
nuisance  can  be  exterminated.  If 
there  proves  to  be  no  limit,  there  is 
no  telling  what  may  happen. 

Workers  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  have  already 
started  the  fight  against  the  ter- 
mite. In  many  parts  of  the  country 
"stake  colonies"  have  been  set  up. 
These  are  fields  in  which  stakes  of  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
have  been  placed.  Termites  are  then 
turned  loose  in  the  field  and  a  watch 
is  kept  to  see  what  kinds  of  wood  they 
like  and  what  they  dislike.  This  in- 
formation wili  be  of  interest  to  fu- 
ture builders  in  termite-infested  ter- 
ritories— unless  the  termites  learn  to 
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like  those  kinds  of  wood,  too.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  an  interesting  struggle 
and    one    which    will    probably    pro- 


duce more  strange  discoveries  than 
any  ever  invented  in  the  mind  of  a 
writer  of  scientific  fiction. 


Labor  disgraces  no  man;   unfortunately,   you   occasionaly 
find  men  who  disgrace  labor. — U.  S.  Grant. 


PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTER 

By  Kathleen  Shelor 

centennial    exposi-      vast  area  which  during  the  last  cen- 


In  the  current 
tion  of  Texas  there  is  for  a  Virginia 
woman  a  peculiar  thrill  of  patriotic 
and  daughterly  pride  which  can  be 
felt  by  no  other  person  alive  today. 
She  is  Mrs.  Pearl  Tyler  Ellis,  of 
Shawsville,  Montgomery  County, 
daughter  of  John  Tyler,  tenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Sole  sur- 
vivor of  his  family  of  14  children,  the 
largest  family  of  any  President  of 
the  United  States,  she  can  cheer  the 
"Empire  on  Parade"  with  a  spirit  un- 
matched by  any  other  because  in  addi- 
tion to  feeling  the  happiness  which 
the  occassion  is  bringing  to  all  Amer- 
icans she  sees  in  it  a  spectacular 
world-wide  acknowledgment  of  her 
father's  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the 
country  he  served. 

Although  faced  by  opposition  head- 
ed by  such  men  as  Clay,  Benton,  Blair 
and  Van  Buren,  President  Tyler  with 
penetrating  foresight  urgently  solic- 
ited the  Republic  of  Texas  to  become 
the  Lone  Star  State.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Calhoun,  Jackson  and  Polk 
he  led  the  cause  of  annexation  to  vic- 
tory thereby  adding  to  his  nation  the 


tury  has  grown  from  a  wilderness  to 
a  commonwealth  whose  varied  re- 
sources as  well  as  its  heroes  have 
added  incomparable  glory  to  the 
United  States. 

If  the  descendants  of  the  31  men 
who  have  served  as  President  should 
organize,  conferring  leadership  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
the  head  of  the  group  today  would  be 
Mrs.  Ellis.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
proposed  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Presidents  could  find  in  their  num- 
ber a  leader  of  more  charm  and  dig- 
nity or  one  possessing  more  construc- 
tive ideas  than  Mrs.  Ellis  could  bring 
to  the  office,  although  there  are  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives who  have  occupied  the  White 
House  before  and  since  her  father's 
administration. 

In  appearance  and  eraciousness  of 
manner  she  measures  up  to  all  that 
the  most  exacting  American  miqrht 
exnect  of  a  White  House  nrincess. 
Tall,  statelv  and  of  a  aupenly  roise 
yet  having  beneath  her  smart,  snowy 
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coiffure'  a"  face  of  such  sweetness  that 
it   suggests   the    ideal    Mother's    Day 
portrait,  this  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent who   annexed  to  the   nation   its 
largest   State  and   put  the  telegraph 
lines  to  their  first  practical  use,  dis- 
plays a  youthful  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm as  she  discusses  modern  events. 
She   graphically    describes   her    re- 
cent European  travels  during  which 
she  visited  the  battlefield  of  France, 
where  three  of  her  four  sons  and  one 
of    her    four     daughters,    an     Army 
nurse,  served  during  the  World  War. 
Expressing  an  ardent  hope  for  world 
peace,  a  cause  eminently  appropriate 
for   the    indorsement    of    descendants 
of  Presidents,  she  points  out  the  rea- 
sons for  her  conviction  that  devotion 
to   the   fundamental    American  ideals 
will    ultimately    lead    to    satisfactory 
social    and    economic    adjustments    in 
this  country. 

Active  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  contributed  generously  to 
the  preservation  of  the  history  of  the 
South  and  to  the  commemoration  of 
its  heroes.  Few  members  participat- 
ing in  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion today,  like  this  leader  of  her  lo- 
cal chapter,  can  claim  eligibility 
through  both  a  father  and  a  husband. 
After  serving  as  president  of  the 
peace  conference  held  in  Washington 
in  1861  with  a  view  to  settling  differ- 
ences between  the  North  and  South, 
her  father  cast  his  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy and  served  as  a  member  of 
its  congress.  William  Munford  El- 
lis was  a  soldier  under  Colonel  Ro- 
bert    Preston     in     the     Confederate 


Army,  but  it  was  some  years  later 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  that  he  met, 
wooed  and  married  the  lovely  Pearl 
Tyler,  taking  her  as  a  bride  to  "Ma- 
dison," his  home  in  Montgomery 
County,  where  today  she  presides  at 
many  happy  reunions  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren  and  frequently  en- 
tertains  distinguished  guests. 

In  sight  of  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
motor  traffic  on  the  Lee  Highway  yet 
in  a  restful  seclusion  provided  by  the 
wooded  hills  of  "Madison,"  Mrs.  Ellis 
lives  in   the   present   and   anticipates 
the  future  with  optimism.     However, 
she  receives     with   patient     courtesy 
the  many  writers  and  historians  who 
come  to  her  for  first  hand  informa- 
tion  concerning  her  father,   who  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States 
95  years  ago.     After  their  first  shock 
of  surprise  at  finding  their  hostess  a 
lady   sc   spritely  that   she   informally 
comes  to  the  door  to  greet  her  guests 
and  follows  them  on  to  the  shady  ve- 
randa   to   wave   them   farewell,    such 
visitors   readily  fall   under   the    spell 
of  her  charming  hospitality  and  can- 
never  decide  which  is  more  entertain- 
ing   the    description  of    her    ox    cart 
rides  as  a  child  at  her  home,  "Sher- 
wood Forest"  in  Eastern  Virginia,  or 
her  impressions  as  a  recent  airplane 
passenger. 

Her  mother  was  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating-  Julia  Gardiner,  of  Gar- 
diner's Island,  New  York,  whose 
charm  was  responsible  for  the  first 
marriage  of  a  President  during  his 
term  in  the  White  House.  A  life-size 
portrait   of  her  mother  in  its  heavy 
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Sold  frame  is  a  decoration  of  para- 
mount interest  to  Mrs.  Ellis'  inviting 
living-room  at  "Madison." 

Claiming  no  psychic  or  occult  pow- 
ers and  offering  no  theory  as  to  how 
or  why  it  happened  Mrs.  Ellis  admits 
the  absolute  truth  of  a  widely  related 
story  which  has  been  associated  with 
her  name  since  her  girlhood,  giving 
a  inneffable  thrill  to  the  hopelessly 
romantic  hearers  and  arresting  the 
serious  attention  of  those  given  to 
psychical  research.  It  concerns  her 
experience  of  seeing  in  a  dream  the 
man  she  was  to  marry  before  meet- 
ing him  in  real  life  or  even  hearing 
his  name. 

So  vivid  was  the  vision  that  she 
was  able  next  morning  to  describe 
his  personal  appearance  and  details 
of  his  attire  so  accurately  that  a 
member  of  her  family  recognized  him 
on  sight  and  called  on  her  to  identify 
him.  At  a  glance  she  realized  that 
he  actually  was  the  man  who  in  her 
vision  had  leaned  on  a  rustic  gate 
and  had  spoken  a  few  incomprehen- 
sible words  to  her  in  such  an  impres- 
sive way  that  she  would  have  known 
him  anywhere  .  Every  feature  of 
his  face  had  been  engraved  on  her 
memory,  particularly  the  deep  lines 
from  his  nose  to  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  which  the  young  daughter  of 
a  president  thought  enhanced  his 
handsomeness  and  individuality  to  an 
irresistible  degree.  In  the  subcon- 
scious preview  of  her  romance  she 
noticed  that  the  hero  wore  a  white 
handkerchief  about  his  neck  instead 
of  the  customary  collar,  but  in  the 
dream,  oddly  enough,  this  portion  of 


his  apparel  seemed  in  no  way  out  of 
the  ordinary  except  for  its  extreme 
becomingness. 

Verified  by  the  heroine  the  story 
runs  as  follows: 

On  the  morning  after  her  vivid 
dream  Pearl  Tyler,  feeling  a  little 
awed  but  partially  concealing  it  with 
excited  and  vivacious  laughter,  went 
downstairs  to  breakfast  at  her  home 
in  Richmond,  Va.  Her  mother  as 
well  as  other  members  of  her  family 
were  much  amused  by  the  young 
girl's  description  of  the  man  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream  and  the  serious 
way  in  which  she  announced  that  she 
was  sure  she  had  seen  a  vision  of  her 
late.  They  were  amazed,  too,  at  her 
precise  description  of  his  appearance, 
but  at  the  moment  considered  it  only 
an  incident  to  be  enjoyed  and  forgot- 
ten. However,  subsequent  events  re- 
called it  to  their  attention  and  will 
cause  it  to  be  retold  in  the  family 
from   generation   to   generation. 

That  day  a  subject  in  which  Julia 
Gardiner  Tyler  was  particularly  in- 
terested was  being  discussed  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  as  it  was 
inconvenient  for  her  to  attend  the 
session  she  sent  Pearl  with  her 
daughter-in-law  to  listen  in  and  bring 
her  a  report  of  the  speeches.  As 
Pearl  and  her  sister-in-law  entered 
the  legislative  hall  two  members  of 
the  body  arose  and  offered  their  seats. 
The  young  women  accepted  the  cour- 
tesy and  as  Pearl  was  adjusting  her 
long,  full  skirt  beneath  the  delegat's 
desk  she  heard  her  sister-in-law's 
voice  in  an  excited  whisper,  "Look, 
the   man   who    gave   you    his   seat   is 
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the  one  you  saw  in  your  dream  last 
night." 

Pearl  turned  her  head  with  a  skep- 
tical smile  which,  in  spite  of  her  in- 
stantaneous effort  to  prevent  it,  al- 
most changed  into  a  stare  of  shocked 
surprise. 

"It  is!  It  is!  Neckerchief  and 
all!"  with  great  agitation  she  breath- 
ed into  her  sister-in-law's  ear.  Then 
for  the  first  time  she  looked  at  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  desk  at 
which  she  was  sitting.  It  was  Wil- 
liam Munford  Ellis.  Later  she  learn- 
ed that  the  handkerchief  had  been 
substituted  for  a  collar  in  order  to 
relieve  pressure  on  a  carbuncle.  But 
even  that  affliction  seemed  to  the 
girl  to  have  its  romantic  aspects, 
bringing  into  evidence,  as  it  did,  the 
neckerchief  which  made  unmistakable 
the  identification  of  her  future  hus- 
band. 

On  their  return  home  the  young 
women  were  a  great  disappointment 
to  Pearl's  mother,  being  unable  to 
recall  any  of  the  day's  legislative 
proceedings.  But  she  immediately 
forgave  their  utter  failure  in  her 
mission  when  she  heard  of  the 
strange  experience  which  had  obliter- 
ated all  governmental  affairs  from 
their  minds. 

Although  she  remembers  vivdly 
many  things  of  less  importance  which 


happened  during  that  period  of  her 
life,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
tenth  President  of  the  United  States 
today  cannot  remember  what  subject 
it  was  her  mother  sent  her  to  hear 
discussed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature 
or  any  of  the  gems  of  oratory  that 
fell  in  her  presence  that  day  when 
she  knew  that  she  was  seeing  her  fu- 
ture husband  for  the  first  time  but 
for  the  lack  of  a  formal  introduction 
could  not  regard  him  even  as  an  ac- 
quaintance. At  various  times  through- 
out the  years  she  has  made  concen- 
trated efforts  to  stimulate  her  recol- 
lection concerning  the  matter  but 
without  result. 

Four  days  after  her  memorable  vis- 
it to  the  Legislature,  Pearl  Tyler  was 
walking  along  a  street  in  Richmond 
when  she  met  her  cousin,  a  prominent 
young  citizen  of  the  city,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  handsome  William  Ellis. 
She  was  stopped  and  a  formal  intro- 
duction took  place.  Momentarily  she 
felt  that  she  was  back  in  her  dream 
again.  The  young  man  who  was  at 
once  a  stranger  and  an  old  friend  was 
speaking  to  her.  The  words  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  had  used  over 
the  rustic  gate  but  they  had  the  same 
familiar  thrilling  effect.  Later  Wil- 
liam Ellis  told  her  that  at  that  instant 
a  dream  of  his  had  commenced  to 
come  true. 


In  olden  times  men  looked  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which,  they  believed,  would  turn  whatever  it  touched  into  gold. 
Here  is  the  philosopher's  stone:  Touch  any  act  or  word  with 
love,  and  instantly  it  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

— George  Hodges. 
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BURNING  A  PARTNERSHIP 


By  Annie 

Hot,  gray  dust  swirled  up  from 
Kent  Morgan's  car  wheels  and  set- 
tled like  soft  powder  on  his  perspira- 
tion-damp face.  He  pushed  the  car 
ahead  with  perplexed  determination 
as  if  life  had  suddenly  become  a 
problem  which  he  must  solve. 

So,  this  was  the  end  of  their  wheat- 
farming  partnership.  His  steady 
gaze  on  the  road  blurred.  Perhaps 
be  wouldn't  care  so  much  if  his 
brother  John  hadn't  been  quite  sure 
that  he — Kent — was  entirely  to  blame 
for  their  failure  to  pull  together. 

"He  doesn't  understand,"  Kent 
muttered.  "He  just  won't  realize 
that  I  do  my  share." 

Mentally  uncomfortable,  he  recalled 
the  morning's  conversation. 

"You  are  such  a  perfect  lady, 
Kent!"  John  Morgan  had  stormed. 
"If  you  weren't  afraid  of  a  little 
dirt  and  grease,  we  would  get  some 
work  done  around  this  farm!" 

"Oh  now,"  Kent  had  laughed  good- 
naturedly  as  usual.  "Every  real  job 
requires  a  boss.  Surely,  you  must 
appreciate  that  our  partnership 
comes  as  near  as  it  does  to  being  a 
success  only  because  of  my  ability  to 
manage  so  expei-tly.     "Now — " 

"You  make  me  tired!"  John  snap- 
ped then,  and  thus  cut  in  half  his 
brother's  showy  bow.  "I  think  you 
are  just  plain  lazy  and  haven't  nerve 
enough  to  admit  it." 

Kent's  worried  frown  settled  deep- 
er now  as  he  remembered  how  he  had 
wrapped  his  long  arm  about  John's 
shoulder,    looked    fondly    down    upon 


J.  Talabere. 

his  short,  stubby  brother,  and  grinned 
with  the  nonchalance  of  not  sensing 
the  younger  hoy's  stubborn  anger. 
"Really  son — you  take  this  farming 
game  of  ours  too  seriously — " 

"Of  ours !"  John's  hot  words  seared 
again  through  Kent's  mind.  "Of 
ours!  No  Kent — not  ours — anymore. 
I'm  through!  I've  gone  along  with 
this  one-sided  partnership  for  al- 
most a  year  but  now — I'm  through!" 

"Through?"  Kent  had  repeated 
dazedly.  "Why  John,  we  can't  quit — 7 

"Oh  yes  we  can!"  John's  state- 
ment rang  with  a  finality  past  argu- 
ment. "I'm  tired  of  being  the  only 
member  of  the  partnership  who  does 
any  real  work.  I'm  tired  of  drudging 
all  day  long  while  you  play  at  being 
boss — romping  into  town  and  chatting 
like  a  big  fellow  about  markets  and 
such,  instead  of  working  beside  me 
and— really  helping.  Our  wheat  is 
almost  harvested  now.  Then,  either 
you  or  I  will  go  on  with  mother's 
ranch — you — or  I — but  not  us!" 

Almost  a  year  had  passed  since  the 
sudden  death  of  the  boy's  father  at 
the  end  of  the  wheat  harvest  and  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of 
school.  Kent  and  John  had  decided 
then  to  persuade  their  mother  to  turn 
the  operating  of  their  father's  wheat 
farm  over  to  them  rather  than  rent  it. 

"You  are  both  young,"  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan demurred.  "Of  course,  I  should 
be  very  proud  to  have  you  farm  the 
place,  but  it  is  a  man's  job  and  I 
want  you  both  to  finish  college  first." 

"Oh    Mother,"     John    had    argued 
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earnestly.  "Surely  the  two  of  us  will 
make  one  man — almost.  Not  one  as 
good  as  Dad,  we  know.  Let  us  try 
for  one  year  at  least.  Hard  work  will 
accomplish  anything — and  we  are 
game  to  work  hard — aren't  we 
Kent?"     He  had  pleaded. 

"Sure.  I  suppose  we  will  soon  learn 
the  ropes."  In  Kent's  voice  there 
had  been  a  shade  of  wistfulness.  His 
one  year  of  college  was  an  appetiser. 
Chummy  visits  with  the  boys,  games, 
parties — why,  even  classes  and  lec- 
tures seemed  alluring  when  they 
threatened  to  slip  out  of  reach. 

"We  aren't  afraid  of  work,"  John 
had  persisted.  "And  Mother,  we  will 
make  a  success  of  it!  Just  give  us 
a  trial." 

Well — they  had  been  given  their 
trial  and  now  John  wanted  to  quit; 
wanted  to  dissolve  the  partnership 
that  Kent  had  learned  to  enjoy. 

Kent  just  couldn't  see  where  his 
failure  had  been  as  manifest  as  John 
pictured. 

At  first,  John  had  naturally  as- 
sumed the  jobs  they  both  knew  so 
well,  the  jobs  from  which  Kent  had 
drifted  during  his  year  at  college. 
Kent  then  took  care  of  the  odd  tasks 
and  the  roustabouting.  He  liked  to 
drive  into  town  for  the  supplies,  to 
study  the  markets,  to  get  their  neigh- 
bors' friendly  advice  regarding  the 
time  to  plow,  plant  or  harvest. 

"Kent  is  just  like  his  dad,"  an  old- 
timer  remarked  one  day  and  Kent 
heard.  After  that — well — every  good 
job  should  have  a  boss.  Kent  became 
the  boss  and  John  realized  it  only  too 
well,  rialized  it  with  dissatisfaction 
and   self-pity  because   he  knew  Kent 


possessed  an  ability  to  manage  which 

he  did  not  have. 

John    became    more    and    more    the 

drudge  while   kent   planned   ways   of 

doing  his  work  easily.     Kent  laughed 

and  joked  but  John  sulked  in  silence. 
"Too     bad,     brother     dear,"     Kent 

would  moan  with  mock  concern.  "Too 

bad  you     let   trifles   ruin     your  life. 

Young     man —  you  take     things  too 

seriously.     Entirely  so." 

"Well,   someone   around  here   must 

realize  the  seriousness  of  this  job  of 
ours.  Someone  has  to  do  the  work." 
John  never  overlooked  an  opportu- 
nity to  thrust  at  Kent  the  barb  of  be- 
ing only  a  carefree  idler  while  he 
toiled  alone  and  unaided. 

Thus  it  went  all  spring.  With 
dogged  determination,  sweat  and 
muscle,  John  strained  through  the 
work  that  the  seasons  brought.  Spring 
seeding,  spring  plowing,  early  sum- 
mer weed  killing,  haying;  and  finally, 
the  green  wheat  field  turned  golden 
with  the  promise  of  harvest.  Har- 
vest, the  climax  of  all  their  efforts. 
Harvest,  the  goal  of  a  partnership 
which  was  properly  balanced  but 
failing  because  one  partner  did  not 
understand.  John,  blinded  by  self- 
pity,  wouldn't  permit  himself  to  re- 
alize that  while  his  muscles  were  nec- 
essary, so  were  Kent's  wits  and  plan- 
ning. 

When  Kent,  after  wise  and  per- 
sistent shopping,  bought  harvester 
repairs  at  a  bargain,  when  he  saved 
money  by  contracting  for  their  grain 
bags  at  the  market's  low  point,  John 
wculd  not  praise  his  broth 3r.  He 
couldn't  overcome  a  gnawing,  inward 
anger  for   Kent   who   seemed   able   to 
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succeed  without  the  wearing,  physi- 
cal labor  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary. He  would  have  scouted  the 
suggestion  of  jealousy,  but  in  his 
heart,  he  did  envy  Kent  his  unfailing 
cheerfulness. 

"The  golden  harvest  is  here,"  was 
the  way  Kent  expressed  it  when  they 
pulled  the  combine  into  the  field. 

"Must  keep  things  moving,"  John 
muttered — and  he  did.  He  was  on 
the  job  and  everywhere  from  early 
until  late.  The  length  and  breadth 
of  his  world  was  the  wheat  field  they 
were  cutting;  and  his  only  interest, 
the  growing  piles  of  sacked  grain. 

Kent  roustabouted  busily.  He  made 
daily  trips  to  town,  hiring  men,  buy- 
ing supplies  and  extras,  and  always 
watching  the  market. 

"John,"  Kent  remarked  one  night 
when  harvest  was  half  finished. 
"Let's  sell  our  wheat.  The  market 
is  good,  buyers  eager.  We  can  con- 
tract it  now  for  delivery  within  thirty 
days.  That  ,'will  give  us  sufficient 
time  to  complete  harvest  and  haul 
the  wheat  to  the  station. 

"Sell  it?"  John  echoed  half-heart- 
edly.    "Why?" 

"Well  boy — you  raised  it  to  sell, 
didn't  you?"     Kent  reasoned. 

"Yes,  I  raised  it."  John  repeated 
with  noticeable  accent  on  the  "I." 
"And  I'm  harvesting  it  too — getting 
it  into  the  sacks,  getting  it  hauled  to 
the   warehouse.     While     you — you — " 

"Don't  scold,  John."  Kent  begged. 
"I  know  you  think  I'm  not  much  help, 
but  that  is  because  you  just  don't  un- 
derstand. Honestly,  someone  has  to 
think  of  this  market.  Father  always 
sold   early   and   he  was  considered   a 


wizard  at  guessing  the  best  market. 
You  know  that." 

"Well,  sell  it  if  you  wish.  I  don't 
care  much.  All  I'm  interested  in 
now,  is  getting  the  wheat  harvested 
and  out  of  the  fields.  Since  you  like 
to  spend  your  days  in  town — looking 
after  the  market  or  something — you 
might  as  well  be  selling  the  grain  in 
your  spare  moments.  I'm  too  busy 
to  bother  with  it."  Repressed  anger 
rose  to  the  surface.  John  wanted  to' 
say  something,  anything  that  would 
hurt  his  brother. 

Kent  took  the  cut  good-naturedly 
as  usual,  but  he  did  not  grin.  "Bet- 
ter go  to  bed,  John.  You  are  dead 
tired."     He    urged    almost   gently. 

Kent  sold  the  wheat  at  what  proved 
later  to  be  the  market's  peak.  By 
the  time  they  were  making  their  first 
deliveries  on  the  sale,  the  current 
price  was  ten  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
they  were  receiving.  Perhaps  John 
did  not  realize  how  fortunate  a  sale 
Kent  had  made.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  praise  because  he  was  too  weary. 

At  last,  only  one  day  remained  of 
wheat  cutting  and  threshing.  Much 
of  the  grain  had  been  hauled  to  the 
warehouse,  but  a  good  part  of  the 
field  was  still  spotted  with  bulging 
sacks  left  in  the  combine's  wake;  and 
at  several  places  near  the  road,  long 
ricks  of  sacks  awaited  the  trucks. 

And  then,  the  final  day  of  harvest, 
John  had  quarrelled  openly  with  his 
brother,  told  him  that  he  was  through. 
Kent,  nearing  town,  tried  to  regain 
outward    cheerfulness    at    least. 

"Bad  day  for  a  fire,"  he  thought  as 
a  hot  dry  wind  whipped  dust  and 
weeds      across    the    road.        "Enough 
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standing  grain  left  in  the  country  to 
feed  a  fire  for  quite  some  time.  Sky 
is  gray  with  dust  already." 

Errands  taken  care  of,  Kent  pre- 
pared to  drive  back  to  the  ranch 

"Fire  must  be  nearing  your  sec- 
tion," a  grain  dealer  remarked  as 
Kent  stepped  into  his  car. 

"Fire?"     Kent   exclaimed. 

"Why  yes.  Surely  you've  heard. 
Early  this  morning,  sparks  from  a 
passing  train  set  the  cheat  grass  on 
fire  in  that  pasture  land  down  by  the 
river.  This  wind  is  just  right  to 
make  a  real  blaze  out  of  it.  Why,  it 
has  swept  through  miles  of  standing 
grain  and  stubble.  Worst  fire  in  the 
history  of  the  valley.  Sure  Kent,  I 
helieve  it  is  blowing  in  your  direc- 
tion/' 

Kent  waited  for  no  more.  Swiftly, 
he  piloted  his  car  out  of  the  town 
and  toward  his  home  The  air  was 
heavy  with  distant  smoke.  From 
every  hill  top,  he  could  see  evidence 
of  the  approaching  fire.  Occasional- 
ly, red  needles  of  light  pierced  the 
dark  rills  of  smoke.  The  fire  was 
undoubtedly  pushing  toward  their 
section  of  the  country. 

Pushing  toward  the  wheat  that 
John  had  toiled  and  sweated  and 
fought  to  harvest.  Precious  now  to 
Kent  more  for  John's  sake  than  his 
own.  Something  that  must  be  saved. 
"Poor  old  John,"  he  murmured 
once  when  a  hot  cloud  of  dust  nearly 
blinded  him.  In  his  mind's  eye,  he 
could  see  their  long  ricks  of  wheat 
dissolving  into  red  coal  under  the 
fire's  onslaught.  He  could  see  John, 
hot,  seared,  weary — futilely  beating 
with     wet  sacks     the  unconquerable, 


leaping  flames. 

Nearer  now — nearer  He  gave  the 
care  all  the  power  it  would  take. 
Black  hills  loomed  in  the  distance. 
Black,  burned  hills  While  the  fire 
bounded,  crawled  and  roared  onward. 
"I'll  plow  and  plow  and  plow,"  the 
thought  drummed  in  his  brain  to  the 
rhythm  of  his  racing  car  and  the  fire- 
laden  wind.  "Get  out  the  old  Cat 
and  dig  a  strip  too  wide  for  the  fire  to 
jump!" 

When  Kent  hopped  out  of  the  car 
in  his  own  driveway,  his  mother  ran 
to  meet  him. 

"Oh  hurry,  Kent!"  she  cried  ex- 
citedly. "Take  sacks  and  more  wa- 
ter. Perhaps  you  can  help  them  turn 
the  fire  away  from.  Of  it  isn't 
checked  here,  it  will  sweep  on  up  the 
valley  for  miles." 

"Have  another  scheme,  Mother — " 
Kent  yelled  back  as  he  ran  toward 
the  machine  shed. 

He  forgot  grease  and  dirt — forgot 
cuts  and  bruises  as  he  started  the 
caterpillar,  swung  it  around  to  the 
set  of  plows  and  fastened  the  hitch. 

"You  are  going  to  show  some  speed 
— old  boy,"  he  shouted  over  the  aston- 
ished sputter  of  the  engine 

For  anyone  not  knowing  the  dire 
seriousness  of  Kent's  drive,  it  might 
have  seemed  like  a  strip  from  a  com- 
ic movie.  The  caterpillar  jumped 
and  bumped  as  it  cut  across  roads 
and  pastures.  Dust  clouds  hid  its 
crazy  trek  over  the  dry  fields.  The 
row  of  plows,  held  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, chewed  weaving,  uneven  fur- 
rows behind  the  leaping  machine.  At 
last,  Kent  reached  the  wheat  field 
that   had    so    recently   been    cut — the 
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field  that  now  bristled  stubble  dotted 
•with  newly  filled  sacks. 

Kent  droned  a  little  tune  that 
might  have  been  "Onward  Christian 
Soldiers,"  "Pull  for  the  shore,  boys," 
anything,  or  nothing.  And  then,  un- 
consciously, his  whole  being  became 
a  prayer  for  help  from  the  Maker  of 
wheat  and  fire  and  partnerships. 
Occasionally,  he  scolded  the  machine 
under  him,  and  if  it  didn't  really  un- 
derstand, it  at  least  seemed  to. 

"Hurry  up,  old  dear — plow  deep. 
And  wide  and  long — criss  cross. 
Hurry  up  there!  I  thought  you  were 
a  race  horse  and  you  turn  out  to  be 
an  old  snail.  Faster — faster.  That 
wind's  hot  as  a  furnace." 

Sweat  dripped  into  his  eyes  and 
spotted  the  dust  on  his  cheeks.  Dust 
and  grease  and  moisture  oozed  from 
his  hands  but  he  only  tightened  his 
grip  on  the  wheel  and  drove  the  fas- 
ter. The  fire  was  drawing  perilous- 
ly near  now.  Black  smoke  rolls  which 
had  obscured  the  sky,  slowly  dissipat- 
ed before  the  ominous  advance  of  the 
fire's  red  fury. 

He  couldn't  stay  in  the  field  much 
longer.  Already,  the  cat  was  hot, 
the  gears  burned  his  hands.  Was 
his  narrow  strip  of  plowing  wide 
enough?  Would  it  hold  back  the 
blaze — or  would  the  fire  leap  across 
and  race  on  over  their  harvested 
wheat. 

At  last,  he  pulled  out  of  the  fire's 
path  and  drove  into  the  summer  fal- 
low for  safety.  He  was  hot,  exhausted 
almost  to  tears.     Suddenly,  he  dropp- 


ed his  head  on  his  arms. 

"I   can't  bear  to  watch  it!"     he 
cried.     "I  did  my  best.  If  I  failed—" 

"It's  stopping!  It's  stopping!"  An 
exultant  shout  behind  him.  "Kent! 
Did  you?  Why —  look  fellows,  Kent 
stopped  the  fire  alone!" 

John  dragged  weary  feet  to  his 
brother's  side.  Tears  or  perspira- 
tion trickled  down  his  smoke  and 
dust   blackened   face.  A   wet   sack 

hung  from  his  limp  hands. 

"Kent,  you  did  alone,  and  easily, 
what  the  bunch  of  us  couldn't  do 
with  hours  of  killing  work.  I  sur- 
ender.  I'll  never  question  your 
managing  ability  again.  You  shall 
do  nothing  but  boss — our  partnership 
—from  now  on."  All  the  old-time 
iriendliness  was  again  in  his  voice. 
Gone  was  the  wall  of  self-pity  or 
envy  that  had  so  recently  separated 
the  brothers. 

"Well,  old  boy,"  Kent  grinned  hap- 
pily. "Your  appointment  comes  too 
late.  I'm  giving  up  the  bossing  of 
our  partnership  right  now.  Why, 
that  old  cat  and  I  got  so  well  ac- 
quainted and  chummy  these  last  few 
minutes  that  I'm  asking  you  for  the 
job  of  driving  it  hereafter.  A  good 
partnership  like  ours,  doesn't  need  a 
boss  anyway." 

And — as  Kent's  whole  being  had 
so  recently  been  a  prayer  for  help,  so 
now  it  became  a  happy  prayer  of 
thankfulness  for  the  fire  that  had 
fused  their  partnership  into  a  whole 
again. 
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Dr.  L.  E.  Buie,  of  the  dental  de- 
partment, State  Board  of  Health,  is 
expected  to  conduct  his  annual  clinic 
at  the  School,  beginning  August  10th. 
— o — ■ 

Our  gardens  are  now  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  string  beans,  butter 
beans,  peas,  okra,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
cucumbers,  squash  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

Mr.  Sappenfield  and  a  group  of 
boys  have  been  doing  considerable 
mowing  for  the  past  few  days,  three 
machines  having  been  kept  busy  cut- 
ting lespedeza,  mowing  weeds  on 
ditch  banks,  and  cleaning  up  in 
several  other  sections  of  the  farm. 
— o — 

A  case  of  erysipelas  was  reported 
at  the  School  the  other  day,  Harold 
Gunter,  of  Cottage  No.  7  being  the 
victim.  Harold  has  been  placed  in  the 
"little  white  house"  where,  under  the 
care  of  the  attending  physician  and ' 
our  resident  nurse,  he  is  showing 
considerable  improvement. 
— o — 

The  cantaloupe  season  has  ended 
and  the  patch  has  been  plowed  up, 
and  last  week  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  watermelon  feasts,  the  first  of 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  boys  last 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Our  farm  manalger  reports  that 
13,000  cantaloupes,  a  fine  variety, 
named  Hale's  Best,  were  gathered 
from  two  acres. 

Another  star  in  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments  of     former     Training 


School  boys  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention the  other  day  by  a  visit  from 
Jack  Page,  who  was  paroled  about 
eight  years  ago. 

Since  leaving  us  Jack  has  made  a 
record  worthy  of  comment.  Last 
June  he  graduated  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity, receiving  his  A.  B.  degree. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  located  at 
Mocksville,  where  he  is  teaching  in  a 
Bible  school  and  (assisting  in  con- 
ducting a  series  of  revival  meetings. 

Jack  told  us  that  next  Fall  he  ex- 
pects to  enter  the  Duke  School  of  Re- 
ligion, preparatory  to  taking  up   his 
career  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
— o — 

Dermont  Burkhead,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  2,  who  left  the  School 
January  4,  1933,  called  on  friends 
here  last  week.  Since  leaving  the 
institution  Dermont  attended  school 
two  years,  completing  the  ninth 
grade.  He  worked  for  the  Western 
Union  Company  for  three  months, 
and  then  went  to  a  C.  C.  Camp,  where 
he  remained  nine  months.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  employed  by  the 
soil  erosion  department  on  one  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  states  that  he 
likes  the  work  and  is  getting  along 
very  nicely. 

Our  boys  are  continuing  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  management  of 
the  Concord  Baseball  Club  at  their 
home  games.  Last  Monday  they 
saw  Bobby  Hipps'  Weavers  defeat 
the  Chatham  Blanket  team  in  an 
exhibition  game,  and  on  Thursday 
they   saw   the    Carolina    League   con- 
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test  between  the  Weavers  and  the 
Hickory  clubs.  Sixty  boys  made  the 
trip  each  time. 

The  boys  have  organized  them- 
selves into  quite  an  enthusiastic 
cheering  section  with  Homer  (Half- 
Pint)  Smith  as  cheer  leader,  and  on 
several  occasions  their  antics  have 
been  so  pleasing  to  the  Concord  fans, 
that  they  showed  their  appreciation 
by  treating  them  to  ice  cream  cones 
or  popsicles. 

At  one  game  moving  pictures  were 
taken  at  Webb  field,  showing,  both 
the  players  in  action  and  the  specta- 
tors. When  these  films  are  returned 
to  Concord,  where  they  will  be 
shown  at  the  Pastime  Theatre,  it  is 
hoped  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
show  them  in  the  School  auditorium, 
so  that  the  youngsters  may  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them. 

The  Flowe's  Store  team  defeated 
the  Training  School  ball  tossers  in  a 
seven-inning  game  last  Monday  after- 
noon by  the  score  of  7  to  3. 

Hartsell,  who  did  the  pitching  for 
the  visitors,  allowed  only  four  hits 
and  fanned  eleven  batters,  while  the 
boys  from  Flowe's  collected  eight  hus 
cff  the  deliveries  of  Liske  and  Ellis, 
who  were  on  the  mound  for  the  local 
lads. 

The  School  boys  played  a  very  rag. 
ged  game  in  the  field,  making  no  less 
than  a  dozen  errors,  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  all  but  one  of  the  runs 
marked  up  by  their  oppenents. 

Allen  Boger  led  the  visitors  with 
the  stick,  getting  a  double  and  a 
single. 

Home  runs  by  Worthington  and 
Ellis  accounted  for     all     the     School 


team's  runs,  the  tatter's  four-base 
smash  coming  in  the  sixth  with  one 
man  on  base.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Flowe's  0  0  0  5  11 0—7  8     0 

J.  T.  S.  0  010  0  2  0—3  4  12 

Two-base  hit:  Boger.  Three-base 
hit:  McCachren.  Home  runs:  Worth- 
ington, Ellis.  Struck  out:  By  Hart- 
sell  11;  by  Liske  6;  by  Ellis  2.  Base 
on  balls:  off  Hartsell  1;  off  Liske  1; 
off  Ellis  1.  Wild  pitch:   Ellis. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Franklin  Mill  team  invaded  the  local 
ball  orchard  and  the  School  lads  were 
winners  by  the  score  of  3  to  2. 

Ed  Williams  was  on  the  hill  for 
the  local  boys  and  turned  in  a  very 
creditable  performance,  holding  the 
visitors  to  three  singles,  no  two  of 
them  coming  in  the  same  inning.  It 
was  well  that  this  young  port  side 
hurler  had  the  situation  so  well  in 
hand  for  his  mates  were  very  erratic 
in  the  field,  making  ten  errors,  two  of 
them  being  responsible  for  both  ene- 
•  my  counters. 

Hulan  Lefler  did  the  pitching  for 
the  visitors  and  struck  out  nine  bat- 
ters. He  also  allowed  a  like  number 
of  hits,  but  costly  errors  by  his  sup- 
porters allowed  the  School  lads  to 
mark  up  two  of  their  tallies. 

The  School  boys  scored  once  in  the 
first  when  Johnson  drew  a  pass  and 
stole  second  and  later  crossed  the 
plate  on  a  wild  throw.  They  scored 
in  the  second  on  successive  two- 
baggers  by  Worthington  and  Wil- 
liams. 

The  visitors  tied  the  count  in  the 
sixth  on  a  base  on  balls,  H.  Letter's 
single,  and  errors  by  the  local  catch- 
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ei*  and  first  sacker. 

The  School  lads  put  over  the  win- 
ning tally  in  the  seventh  on  a  single 
by  Williams  and  two  errors. 

L.  Lefler  connected  for  two  of  the 
Franklin  boys'  hits.  Williams,  in  addi- 
tion to  hurling  a  nice  game,  rapped 
out  a  double  and  two  singles  in  three 
trips  to  the  plate.  Worthington  and 
Ellis  got  a  double   and  single  each. 

RHE 
Franklin  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  0—2  3     3 

J.  T.  S.  110  0  0  01  0—3  9  10 

Two-base  hits:  Worthington,  Wil- 
liams, Ellis.  Stolen  bases:  Ross, 
Eaymer,  Johnson,  Worthington. 
Double  plays:  Anderson  and  Holder; 
H.  Lefler  and  Ross.  Struck  out;  by 
H.  Lefler  9;  by  Williams  4.  Base  on 
balls;  off  H.  Lefler  1;  off  Williams  2. 
Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Williams  (L.  Lef- 
ler). 

— -o — 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gill  and  a  group  of  young 
ladies,  all  members  of  the  Forest 
Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  conduct- 
ed the  afternoon  service  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Sunday. 

The  program,  entitled  "God's  Call 
to  Walk  in  all  His  Ways,"  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Viola  Winecoff, 
consisted  of  the  following: 

Singing  of  the  Doxology. 

Call  to  Worship— I  Kings  8:54-61. 

Response — "O,  Master,  Let  Me 
Walk  With  Thee." 

Hymn— 181. 

Scripture  Reading — "The  Master 
Walks  With  His  Friends" 
(  Luke  24 :  13-32 )  —Martha 
Dowis. 

Prayer — Hillard  Bunn. 

Vocal  Duet — Flonnie  and  Mary 
Lipe. 


Address — "Preparing  For   My  Fu- 
ture,"—Mr.  Gill. 

Reading — "Resolution," — Margaret 
Lewis. 

Hymn— 182. 

Short  Talk     On     Subject,     "God's 
Call,"— Miss  Winecoff. 

Hymn— 201. 

Benediction. 

In  his  talk  to  the  boys  Mr.  Gill 
called  attention  to  a  number  of  things 
to  be  considered  as  they  prepared  for 
the  future.  He  said  the  first  ques- 
tion was  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  allowed  to  decide  on  a  particular 
vocation  and  stick  to  it.  The  answer 
was  that  they  should  not  do  so  unless 
they  knew  they  had  talent,  and  that 
it  would  be  something  they  could  do 
well  and  enjoy  doing  it. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  in 
making  plans  for  their  future  they 
must  know  right  from  wrong,  and 
should  establish  a  standard  or  code 
for  their  guidance.  This  code  or 
standard  is  not  for  the  church  to  dic- 
tate, said  he,  but  in  this  new  era  of 
thinking  we  must  know  if  a  church  or 
other  religious  organization  is  right 
before  accepting  its  prescription  for 
behavior. 

What  is  right,  said  the  speaker,  is 
that  which  elevates,  re-creates  or  en- 
riches life. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  Mr. 
Gill  pointed  out  that  whatever  weak- 
ens our  reason,  impairs  the  tender- 
ness of  the  conscience,  obscures  our 
vision  of  God  or  increases  the 
strength  of  body  over  mind,  are  the 
sinful  things  we  must  guard  against. 

Another  thing  necessary  to  living 
the  right  kind  of  life,  continued  the 
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speaker,  is  to  have  a  clean  conscience. 
Whether  we  are  indulging  in  an 
athletic  contest  or  whether  we  are  at 
work,  we  must  never  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  another. 

When  a  problem  confronts  us,  said 
Mr.  Gill,  we  must;  take  time  to  think 
it  through.  We  must  not  only  think  of 
the  first  step,  but  we  must  consider 
where  the  final  step  will  lead  us.  It 
is  far  better  for  us  if  we  do  not  let 
thrills  be  the  motivating  power  in  our 
lives.  We  should  let  the  crowd  do  as 
it  pleases,  if  we  think  by  following  we 
will  be  led  into  the  path  of  wrong- 
doing. 

In  attempting  to  attain  that  which 
will  make  this  life  a  happy  one,  and 
lead  to  eternal  happiness  in  the  life 
to  come,  we  must  try  to  live  so  that 
we  may  have  comfort,  always  be  at 
ease  without  fear  of  any  unpleasant- 
ness because     of     doing     the     wrong 


things.  We  must  have  a  mind  of  our 
own  and  not  yield  to  those  who  would 
exert  an  evil  influence  over  us.  And, 
above  all,  we  must  try  to  live  a  life 
which  would  meet  with  God's  ap- 
proval at  all  times. 

Among  those  assisting  Mr.  Gill  and 
Miss  Winecoff  in  this  most  helpful 
and    entertaining    program    were: 

Misses  Flonnie  and  Mary  Lipe, 
Hillard  Bunn,  Martha  Dowis,  Kath- 
ryn  Widenhouse,  Sarah  Price,  and 
Mary  Varner. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  these 
young  people  conduct  this  service  and 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  their  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  boys,  assuring 
them  at  the  same  time  that  a  hearty 
welcome  awaits  them  any  time  they 
may  find  it  convenient  to  visit  us 
again. 


COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  August  2,  1936 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(7)    Fred  Crouse  8 
(7)    Craig  Mundy  8 
(7)   Ray  Norman  8 
Reece  Reynolds  3 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Robert  Blevins  2 

(2)  William   Goodson  8 
Glenn  Hines  3 

(4)  Joseph  Johnson  4 

Preston  Yarborough  8 
COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)  Vrigil  Cecil  4 


Warren  Godfrey  3 
(3)   Charles  Lewis  4 
(7)   Fred  Seibert  8 
COTTAGE  No.  3 
Earl  Barnes  4 
(3)  James  Burns  5 
Charles  Furchess 
Eugene  Green  5 
Norwood  Glasgow  l 
Jesse  Holleman  5 
Max  Hedrick  8 
Ralph  McCracken  1 
William  McRary  5 
(7)  Hoyette  Rogers  7 
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Fred  Vereen  3 

Ellis  White 

F.  M.  Younger  3 

COTTAGE   No.   4 
(2)   Shelton  Anderson  6 

(4)  Vernon  Bass  7 
Horace  Bates  3 

(2)  William  Bell  4 
Roland  Davis  3 

(3)  Glenn  Haymore  8 
William  Hill  6 

(5)  Lyle  Hooper  8 

(4)  Thomas  Little  7 

(6)  Richard  Mills  7 
Robert  Mims  6 

(3)   Joel  Moore  6 
Lloyd  Pettus  3 
Richard  Sprinkle  5 
Thomas  Stevens  5 
COTTAGE  No.  5 

(No  Honor  Roll) 
COTTAGE  No.  9 
Earl  Bass  4 

(2)  Fletcher  Castlebury  5 
Thomas  Doby 

(3)  James  M.  Hare  6 
(2)   Charlton  Henry  4 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  5 
James  Corn  5 
James  Davis 

(2)  Fred   Dysen  3 

(4)  James  Finley  5 

(3)  Charles  Griffin  5 
Caleb  Hill  8 

(2)  N.  B.  Johnson  4 

(3)  Elmer  Maples  7 
Lewis  Parker  7 

(3)   J.  D.  Powell  5 
Percy  Sanford  3 
Floyd  Watkins  4 
COTTAGE  No.  8 
Howard  Baheeler 
Sam  Belk  7 

(3)  Letcher  Castlebury  8 
Haynes  Hewitt  6 

(9)   Wilfred  Land  9 
Fred  May  3 

(4)  Ernest  Owens  4 
John  Tolbert 

(3)   Charles  Taylor  3 


COTTAGE  No.  6 

(2)  Thomas  Braddock  4 
(4)   Randolph  Davis  8 

(3)  Woodfin  Fowler  6 
(9)   Cleveland  Suggs  9 

S.  J.  Watkins  5 
COTTAGE  No  10 

(2)   Walter  Cooper  2 
Floyd    Combs  4 
Robert  Ellis  4 
William  Knight  2 
James  Patterson  3 
(2)   William  Peedin  4 
(2)   William  R.  Williams  5 
COTTAGE  No.  11 

(No  Honor  Roll) 
COTTAGE  No.   12 

Fred  Carter  3 

(4)  Vance  Dameron  7 

(2)  Bernard  Griffin  7 

(3)  Alfred   Holleman  6 
(3)   Richard    Honeycutt  7 

Warren  Latham  6 
(2)    Frank  Lewis  5 

Glenn  O'Quinn  7 
(2)    Andrew  Powell  5 

Harvey   Smith 

Leonard  Watson  3 
COTTAGE   No.   13 

(2)  Clarence  Anderson  2 

(3)  Charles  Banks  6 
(3)   Wiley  Green  8 

Warren  Medlin  5 
(6)   Claudius  Pickett  6 
Wilmer  Shoaf  2 

(5)  Porter  Stack  5 
Everett  Williams  3 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

(No  Honor  Roll) 
COTTAGE  No.  15 

(2)  Henry  Abernathy  7 

(3)  Herbert  Connor  3 
George  Gibson  6 

(2)  Montford   Glasgow  5 
Clarence  King  4 
Marvin  Malcom  5 
James  McCracken  3 

(3)  George  McManus  6 
(2)   Harley  Pennell  6 
(2)   Robert  Teeter  7 

Harless  Triplett 
Richard  Wilder  5 
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LOVE 

Dig  channels  for  the  streams  of  love, 
Where  they  may  broadly  run ; 
And  love  has  overflowing  streams 
To  fill  them  every  one. 

But  if,  at  any  time,  thou  cease 
Such  channels  to  provide, 
The  very  fonts  of  love  to  thee 
Will  soon  be  parched  and  dried. 

For  thou  must  share  if  thou  wouldst  keep 
That  good  thing  from  above; 
Ceasing  to  share,  you  cease  to  have — 
Such  is  the  law  of  love. 

— Selected 
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CANNOT  DOWN  A  MAN  LIKE  THIS 

It  has  been  said  that  good  losers  never  lose. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  saying  than  may  appear  upon  first  thought.  Ed- 
gar Guest  tells  of  a  merchant  in  a  small  town  who  ran  for  office  and  polled 
very  few  votes.  So  few  were  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  man  that  he 
appeared  as  an  object  of  derision  among  his  neighbors. 

But  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the  town  he  put  the;  following  sign  on  his  store 
window:  "$25.00  reward  for  the  man  who  cast  that  vote  for  me."  According  to 
Edgar  Guest,  people  came  in  to  shake  hands  and  congratulate  him  upon  his 
good  sportsmanship,  and  the  story  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  of  the  coun- 
try and  farmers  begun  to  drop  into  the  store  to  trade  and  the  merchant  de- 
feated at  the  polls  won  a  personal  victory  because  he  proved  to  be  the  town's 
best  loser. 

The  story  serves  to  show  that  a  good  loser  is  the  man  who  wins — a  truth  of 
inestimable  value  because  it  proves  that  what  is  in  a  man  is  the  thing  that 
really  counts. — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 


HOME  TRAINING 

Have  you  ever  from  some  vantage  point  watched  children  who 
are  realizing  the  thrills  of  youth  from  their  play-work?  If  not 
then  you  have  missed  one  of  the  delightful  pastimes  in  which  the 
home  life  of  each  child  can  be  visualized.  Every  normal  child  has 
an  abundant  life  with  thousands  of  nerves  for  action  and  none  for 
inaction.    They  usually  imitate  the  elders  of  the  home. 

The  little  girl  imitates  the  mother  either  in  the  nursery,  kitchen 
or  other  phases  of  work  that  go  with  home  making;  the  small  boy 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  ninety  nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred. 

For  instance  we  observed  a  small  youth  whose  father  was  ac- 
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knowledged  as  a  fine  athlete,  a  wizard  as  a  base-ball  player.  This 
youth  five  years  has  a  pet  dog.  The  dog  has  been  trained  to  run 
to  him  when  the  little  fellow  claps  his  hands  and  calls  "here  Spot.' 

The  results  of  the  game  is  when  Spot  reaches  his  little  master 
the  commendation  is :  "Spot  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  you  made  a  home 
run." 

The  little  neighbor  girls  five  and  six  years  are  often  seen  sweep- 
ing the  front  porch  and  sidewalk.  They  are  giving  vent  to  pent  pow- 
ers and  unconsciously  directed  by  example  of  their  mother,  an  im- 
maculate house  wife.  Parents  have  all  in  moulding  a  life  that 
means  success  or  failure.  All  work  is  play  with  the  child.  There- 
fore, labor  to  the  adults  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  irksome  task 
but  a  real  joy  and  a  pleasure. 

The  best  fortune  in  the  world  is  for  any  child  to  have  earnest 
working  parents  and  there  exist  a  cooperative  spirit  to  straighten 
out  the  tangles  of  making  a  home. 

The  petted  and  humored  children  of  all  classes  are  to  be  pitied, 
because  they  should  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  useful  em- 
ployment in  the  home,  making  them  an  asset  to  society  instead  of 
a  drag  or  liability. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  argument  is  that  if  more  young 
people  were  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  home  making  we 
would  not  have  6,000,000  with  nothing  to  do,  and  some  12,000,000 
unemployed  and  another  "24,000,000  dependent  on  relief  in  the 
world's  richest  poorhouse,  while  juvenile  crime  rises  up  to  vex  us 
and  lawlessness  sweeps  the  land." 

During  the  reconstruction  days  of  the  South  families  were  large, 
each  child  was  taught  to  work  early  in  life,  and  today  many  of  the 
most  substantial  citizens  who  have  contributed  to  the  building  of 
the  New  South  are  the  products  of  homes  where  the  responsibilities 
were  shared  by  each  and  every  one. 


A  WIDER  VISION  NEEDED. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29, 
1809,  and  died  October  7,  1894,  a  poet,  essayist  and  novelist,  once 
advised  Boston  to  step  out  of  her  "peck  measure  and  take  a  half 
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bushel  view  of  herself."  The  circumstances  leading  to  this  remark 
are  not  known,  but  the  injunction  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  we 
should  not  think  more  of  ourselves  than  others  think  of  us,  or  not 
to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think. 

When  self  inflated  it  is  as  dangerous  as  self  pity.  Having  the 
affliction  of  either  is  liable  to  blind  us  to  the  possibilities  of  life 
and  cause  stagnation.  This  remark  doubtless  shocked  the  proud 
Bostonians,  but  such  shocks  frequently  are  necessary  to  shake  one 
from  a  lethargy  so  as  to  meet  the  emergencies  and  make  imposi- 
bilities  possibilities. 

A  peck  measure  view  of  life  is  more  circumscribed  than  a  bushel 
measure  view  of  conditions.  The  man  of  vision  is  the  one  who  sees 
things  from  a  bushel  measure  view  point,  the  man  of  a  smaller 
measure  is  the  one  who  is  closed  up  in  his  shell  and  sees  no  way 
but  his  own.     God  pity  the  person  who  just  vegetates. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  English  Baptist  preacher,  of  international 
recognition,  makes  this  comment  about  the  narrow  visioned  class: 
they  reminded  him  of  a  child's  rocking  horse— plenty  of  motion  but 

no  progress. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  born  August 
15,  1771;  died  September  21,  1832,  a  famous  Scottish  novelist 
and  poet,  that  we  cannot  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  and  as  a 
consequence  substitute  for  the  half  bushel  measurement 
of  ability  and  responsibility. 

If  one  possesses  ability  the  same  carries  responsibilities.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  this  progressive  age  a  bushel  measurement 
is  the  way  to  the  goal. 


THE  HOME  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON 

The  Sunshine  Magazine  brings  to  this  office  many  fine  inspira- 
tional thoughts  leading  to  cleaner  and  higher  ideals  along  with  a 
history  or  resume  of  the  lives  of  great  men  who  have  contributed 
to  a  finer  civilization. 

This  time  we  select  from  this  splended  periodical  some  of  the 
high  spots  in  the  life  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  who,  when  in  life,  was 
the  poet  laureate  of  England: 
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"Up  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  town  of  Somersby  in  England, 
there  stands  a  small  but  beautiful  little  house  which  is  visited  by 
many  tourists  every  year.  There  are  many  pretty  homes  in  Eng- 
land, but  this  one  in  Somersby  marks  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  all  time.  Here,  in  August  127  years  ago,  Alfred 
Tennyson  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

"His  father,  the  cultured  rector  of  Somersby,  gave  him  careful 
tutelage  in  the  grammar  school,  and  when  19  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  at  Cambridge  University,  later  to  return  to 
his  lonely  mother. 

"Alfred  Tennyson  became  famous  as  a  great  poet,  and  lived  in 
mansions  in  various  parts  of  England,  he  always  held  most  dear  his 
modest  home  in  Somersby,  and  cherished  sacredly  the  memory  of 
the  happy  days  he  spent  in  play  with  his  sisters  and  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"Lord  Tennyson  wrote  many  famous  poems,  and  among  the 
greatest  was  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  an  excerpt  of  which  is  given  be- 
low. He  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  83,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  London." 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  the  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

Never  was  a  finer  sentiment  expressed,  the  culmination  of  a 
sweet  spirit,  than  in  these  beautiful  lines. 


EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 

The  guilty  fiend  who  murdered  the  young  college  girl,  Helen 
Clevenger  July  16,  in  her  room  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  Ahse- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  at  last  been  detected.  The  picture  of  the  negro, 
along  with  his  confession,  indicates  a  low  mentality  and  a  satanic 
urge.  The  whole  story  carries  with  it  the  passion  of  a  brute,  and 
is  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon. 
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The  entire  state  stood  aghast  upon  reading  of  the  atrocious 
crime,  also  rejoices  that  the  officials  have  run  down  the  criminal 
and  hopes  that  he  will  soon  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice 
and  receive  his  punishment  in  short  order. 

This  small  paper  has  always  stood  for  a  more  rigid  examination 
for  those  seeking  employment.  Every  town  in  the  state  ought  to 
have  an  employment  bureau.  Every  person  seeking  employment 
should  offer  credentials  so  as  to  safe  guard  homes  and  public  places 
against  fiends,  diseased  physically  and  mentally. 

The  only  criticism  registered  in  this  case  is  why  under  the  sun 
did  a  hotel  catering  to  the  best  and  wealthiest  employ  such  a  look- 
ing fiend?  But  it  is  not  fair  to  be  too  critical  and  pass  judgment 
unless  nearer  and  more  familiar  with  the  personnel  of  the  hotel. 

However,  if  there  is  a  repetition  of  cases  similar  to  the  Titterton 
and  Clevenger  tragedies  people  will  become  jittery  about  stopping 
at  hotels  and  other  public  places  just  for  a  night. 


EXPRESS  YOURSELF 

Human  beings  are  about  the  funniest  things  that  inhabit  this 
earth.  Generally  they  say  very  little  about  the  things  that  give 
them  pleasure.  They  rather  take  that  for  granted.  But  the 
things  that  bother  them.  They  will  make  a  terrific  noise,  and 
bluster  as  if  the  world  was  going  to  rack  immediately.  There  are 
many  things  that  call  for  opposition  to  be  set  right,  but  possess 
your  soul  with  patience,  and  go  about  it  in  a  calm,  moderate  manner. 
Don't  be  stingy  in  acknowledging  what  pleases  you.  Put  that 
forward,  and  push  in  the  background  many  things  that  annoy  you. 
A  sincere  compliment  engenders  a  glow  and  friendliness  that  stim- 
ulates a  person  to  new  and  higher  efforts. 

It  is  our  opinion,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  one  way  of 
having  better  husbands,  and  better  wives,  better  boys  and  better 
girls,  better  legislators,  and  better  editors,  would  be  to  express 
yourself  verbally  every  time  you  approve  of  them. 

Try  it  awhile  and  see  how  it  works. — J.  A.  R.  = 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


It  Will  Pass 
"Somewhere  the  things  that  try 
us 

Shall    all    have    passed    away, 
And   doubt   and   fear   no   longer 

Impede  the  perfect  day. 
0  brother,  though  the  darkness 

Around     thy     soul     be     cast, 
The    earth    is    rolling    sunward 

And  light  shall  come  at  last." 


A  book  has  been  written  on  "1,001 
Ways  to  Make  Money."  The  single 
one  way,  I  imagine,  is  to  work  for  it. 

I  am  told  that  down  in  Alabama  it 
is  "illegal  to  sprinkle  salt  on  a  rail- 
road track."     Seems  to  me  that  is  a 
poor  way  to  catch  a  train. 
— o — 

In  our  form  of  government  we  have 

what  is  designated,  "Congressmen-at- 

large."     All  of  our  Congressmen  are 

now  at  large,  working  on  their  fences. 

— o — 

How  times  are  changing.  Candi- 
dates have  taken  to  the  radio  to 
broadcast  their  speeches,  they  can't 
swing  their  arms  like  a  wind-mill  or 
kiss  the  babies. 


oil  for  his  automobile  but  anti-Knox. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  preventing  wars,  it 
might  very  well  shut  up  shop  and 
post  on  the  door  of  the  palace: "Our 
record — We  threw  out  some  disorder- 
ly Italian  Correspondents." 

Teamwork  is  very  essential  in  many 
of  the  efforts  in  this  life.  Those  who 
object  to  teaming  up  to  accomplish 
any  undertaking,  should  take  a  lesson 
from  the  banana — whenever  it  leaves 
the  bunch  it  gets  skinned. 
— o — 

Those  self-styled  wiseacres,  both  in 
the  press  and  on  the  hustings,  who  so 
glibly  proclaim  that  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  "in  the  bag,"  make  me  tired. 
It  is  the  ballot  box,  if  they  must 
know. 

England  and  France,  it  is  reported, 
are  equipping  all  civilians  with  gas 
masks.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  countries  the  most  popular 
cigar  over  there  sells  for  less  than 
two  cents  each.  This  possibly  ex- 
plains the  masking  of  the  people. 


Robert  Quillen  says  "Making  a 
wife  happy  is  a  very  simple  business.'' 
It  may  be.  But  it  must  not  be  any 
other  man's  wife,  if  you  want  to  be 
happy  yourself. 

I  hear  that  a  Durham  Democrat  is 
so  grounded  in  the  faith,  and  such  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President  Roose- 
velt, that  he  will  not  buy  any  kind  of 


Something  To  Remember 
R.  M.  Hofer  tells  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  reporting 
that  an  editor  of  a  well-known  Ger- 
man newspaper  has  been  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  for  "high  trea- 
son." The  dispatch  added  that  no 
official  explanation  was  given  as  to 
just  what  he  had  done  to  merit  such 
severe    punishment,    but    members    of 
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the  foreign  press  corps  remembered 
that  a  few  months  before  he  had  di- 
vulged to  them  some  of  the  orders 
given  the  German  press  by  the  "min- 
ister of  propaganda" — and  had  been 
immediately  arrested. 

Here  is  a  fine  fruit  of  dictatorship ! 
Certainly  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
government  should  tell  its  press 
precisely  what  it  may  or  may  not  say 
and  advocate,  or  that  an  editor  who 
disobeys  such  dictation  can  be  senten- 
ed  to  a  life  behind  bars.  Such  things 
can  only  happen  in  nations  where 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  speech 
and  constitutional  liberties  have  been 
abrogated  by  iron-heeled  dictators 
more  powerful  than  the  ancient 
Tsars. 

Here  in  our  country,  freedom  of 
press,  speech  and  action  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

Real  "Scientific  Farming" 


At  the  recent  12th  annual  session 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, farm  co-op  leaders  and  students 
discussed  a  wide  range  of  problems 
relating  to  agriculture.  Fifty  group 
meetings  were  held,  and  were  partici- 
pated in  by  150  speakers.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  Institute  itself 
subscribed  to  no  issues,  but  devoted 
itself  to  the  dissemination  of  up-to- 
date  information  on  marketing  prac- 
tices and  procedures  Questions  dis- 
cussed included  the  federal  conserva- 
tion program;  foreign  trade  policies; 
transportation  problems;  marketing 
problems,  etc.  Almost  everything 
that  has  a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  farmer's  welfare,  came  in  for 
mention. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  splendid 
work  of  the  co-ops  in  trying  to  better 
the  farmer's  lot,  and  in  seeking  to 
provide  him  with  useful  knowledge. 


SMELE 
We  find  as  we  go  through  this  life 

And  father  Time  goes  by, 
It's  best  to  smile  in  face  of  strife 

Instead  of  just  to  cry. 

And  while  we're  on  the  weary  road 

To  greater  things  in  life, 
A  smile  will  help  to  lift  the  load 

And  keep  us  free  from  strife. 

If  you're  lonely  and  tired  of  the  din 
And  think  your  friends  have  left  you, 

Hold  up  your  head  and  with  a  cheerful  grin, 
Say,  "I'll  smile,  I  will,  you  betcha." 

— Ashburn. 
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TOOLS 


By  Cora 

Alan  caught  the  quizzical  look  in 
Uncle  Adam's  eyes  as  he  surveyed 
the  magazine  rack  upon  which  the 
boy  was  working.  He  flushed  a 
little  as  he  said  apologetically: 

"I  know  it  isn't  exactly  straight. 
If  I  had  better  tools  I  could  make  a 
better  job  of  it." 

"Maybe  so,"  Uncle  Adam  con- 
ceded. Then  with  an  apparent 
change  of  subject:  "Did  you  see  that 
news  item  in  yesterday's  paper, 
about  the  with  a  peanut  lodged  in 
his  throat?" 

"No.  What  about  it?"  asked  Alan 
glad  to  talk  of  something  eles. 

"It  happened  out  West  some- 
where. The  youngster  was  rushed  to 
a  hospital  with  a  nut  stuck  in  his 
windpipe.  The  doctor  got  to  him  just 
as  he  stopped  breathing.  There  was 
not  time  to  get  the  instrument  he 
needed,  if  the  boy's  life  was  to  be 
saved.  He  snatched  out  his  pen 
knife,  opened  the  child's  trachea 
just  below  obstruction,  so  the  air 
could  get  into  his  lung;  and  the 
child  revived.  Later  they  got  the 
peanut  out  and  the  boy  will  soon 
be  as  good  as  new."  Uncle  Adam 
paused,  but  Alan  waited,  for  he 
saw   the    story   was    not   quite    ended. 

"If  that  doctor  had  said:  'I  can't 
make  a  good  job  of  this  without 
my  proper  instrument,'  there  would 
be  one  less  live  boy  out  West.  Or  if  he 
hadn't  used  all  possible  care  in  using 
the  only  instrumente  at  hand,  it 
would  have  ended  the  same.  As  it  is 
the  boy  is  alive — thanks  to  the  doc- 
tor who   did   the   best   he   could  with 


S.  Dry 

what    he    had    in    hand." 

Alan  turned  and  took  a  look  at 
the  crooked  magazine  rack.  Then 
he    picked    up    his    hammer. 

'Til  take  out  that  crooked  end, 
and  see  if  I  can't  straighten  it  up 
not  a  life  and  death  matter,  like  the 
doctor's  job — " 

"  Yes  it  is,"  interrupted  Uncle 
Adam  emphatically.  "It  means 
life  or  death  to  your  habit  of 
thoroughness;  of  doing  the  best 
you  can  on  every  job  you  under- 
take. If  you  let  that  crooked  end 
stay  in,  you'll  find  it  easier  to  let 
other  slipshod  work  side.  You 
know  it  would  be  fine  to  have  a 
new  and  complete  set  of  good 
tools.  But  you  know  just  as  well 
that  you  can  do  better  work  with 
what  you  have.  Be  a  sport,  Alan. 
Don't  blame  the  tools  for  your  own 
shortcomings.  You  do  your  best 
and  they  cannot  be'p  but  do 
theirs." 

"I'll  make  them  turn  out  a  job 
that  I'll  want  to  show  wheb  it's 
done,"  Alan  answered,  and  went  at 
the  work  with  an  er.,;xgy  that 
backed   up  his  brave  worlds. 

It  may  not  be  worn  out  or  inade- 
quate tools  in  every  case.  Maybe  it 
is  lack  of  means  to  get  the  best  in 
education,  in  clothes,  in  training  for 
some  chosen  work.  Maybe  it  is 
poor  environment,  at  school  or  in 
the  chosen  work.  It  may  be  lack  of 
proper  friends  and  associates  to  in- 
spire to  good  work.  Anything, 
everything    that    hinders    instead    of 
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helps,  may  be  the  poor  tools  that  we  extra     painstaking,      extra      thought 

have  to  use.  --  and   care. 

But    don't     let's     turn     out    poor  And     the  best  of  it    is,  that  when 

work     with       these       things.       With  we    do     this,  we     gain     such  added 

them,    in    spite      of   their    limitations  skill,    such    deftness    and   expertness, 

and      imperfections,     we      do      work  that  when  the  better  tools  or  chances 

good     enough     to   pass   muster   any-  come,  we  can    make    all  the     better 

where,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  up  use  of  them, 
their     deficiencies      by    extra    effort, 


MISTAKES 


I've  made  mistakes — just  the  same  as  you; 
The  same  mistakes  that  all  mortals  do : 
Just  little  mistakes  and  big  mistakes — 
Bringing  us  little  and  big  heartaches ; 
Bringing  us  sorrow  and  sighs  and  tears ; 
Some  of  them  shadowing  all  our  years, 
Turning  life's  song  to  a  sad  refrain — 
Let's  try  to  forget  them  and  start  again. 

Let's  turn  our  thought  to  the  future,  friend 
And  let  the  past  with  its  sorrow  end, 
Let's  turn  our  eyes  to  a  brighter  day 
And  let  the  bitterness  fade  away. 
I've  made  mistakes,  just  the  same  as  you, 
And  millions  of  souls  have  made  them  too ; 
We've  made  mistakes  like  all  mortal  men — 
Let's  try  to  forget  them  and  smile  again. 

Let's  turn  away  from  the  yesteryears, 
And  cease  our  sighing,  and  dry  our  tears, 
What's  done  is  done,  and  we  can't  turn  back- 
Let's  bravely  start  down  the  futures'  track, 
And  sternly  strive  to  efface,  erase 
Mistakes  we've  made,  and  with  smiling  face 
Do  what  we  can  to  help  other  men 
Who've  made  mistakes  to  take  heart  again. 


-Author  Unknown. 
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MAN  OF  DESTINY 

(Selected) 


The  fifteenth  of  August,  1936, 
marks  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seventh  year  since  the  birth  of  Na- 
opoleon  Bonaparte  at  Ajaccio,  on  the 
Isle  of  Corsica.  His  father  was  a 
French  Artillery  officer,  his  mother  an 
Italian,  a  native  of  Tuscany.  Napole- 
on as  a  boy  was  taciturn  and  gloomy — 
an  uncommunicative  type,  and  though 
his  contemporaries  tell  us  he  excelled 
in  his  studies  at  military  school,  he 
avoided  all  friendships  and  intimacies 
with  his  fellow  students. 

After  his  strategic  handling  of  the 
mobs  in  the  riots  of  the  17th  Bru- 
maire,  his  rise  to  fame  was  rapid.  He 
was  promoted  again  and  again.  His 
successful  campaigns  in  Italy  against 
the  Italians  and  Austrians  made  him 
a  national  figure  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  Sent  to  Egypt  to  at- 
tempt an  invasion  of  India  to  wrest 
that  country  from  England,  he  fur- 
ther distinguished  himself.  Learn- 
ing that  the  government  of  France 
was  in  turmoil  he  secretly  sailed  for 
Paris.  There  with  the  help  of  Tal- 
leyrand, Sieyes,  and  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  which  was  headed  by 
his  elder  brother,  he  seized  the  govern- 
ment and  had  himself  appointed 
First  Consul.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
France. 

His  successful  campaigns  against 
Austria  and  Prussia  gained  for  him 
his  great  military  reputation  in  the 
battles  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz.  As 
the  year  1812  dawned  he  was  virtually 
master  of  all  Europe. 


However,  his  Russian  campaign, 
which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  was  not  far  ahead.  History 
records  his  retreat  from  Moscow  in 
the  winter  of  1814  as  the  most  stag- 
gering military  blunder  of  all  time. 
From  an  army  of  400,000  veterans, 
the  flower  of  France,  only  a  bare  20,- 
000  ragged,  tattered,  half  starved 
men  returned  to  France.  The  rest 
fell  prey  to  cold  and  starvation. 

The  Allies  had  formed  a  coalition 
against  him,  and  he  was  decisively 
defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nations. 
He  surrendered!  Abdicating  in  favor 
of  his  infant  son  he  was  exiled  to  the 
Island  of  Elba. 

Eleven  months  later  he  escaped  and 
returned  to  France.  The  soldiers  ral- 
lied to  his  banner  by  the  thousands, 
and  again  the  tri-color  of  Napoleon 
wr.ved  over  the  battlefields  of  Bel- 
guim;  but  all  of  Europe  was  aroused 
tc  arms.  Wellington  was  called  from 
retirement,  Europe  united  to  break 
the  grip  of  France  and  Napoleon. 

Waterloo — the  great  military  lead- 
er's mind  was  beclouded.  Ney's 
legions  rode  into  the  sunken  road, 
and  the  Hundred  Days  was  finished. 
Napoleon's  star  had  set.  He  fled  to 
the  sea  coast  and  surrendered  to  the 
captain  of  a  British  Man-O-war. 
Interned  on  the  lonely  Isle  of  St. 
Helena,  he  spent  six  years,  miserable, 
poor  in  health,  a  broken  man;  his 
dreams  of  the  power  and  the  glory 
gone.  To  the  last  he  believed  that 
the    French    people    would    call    him 
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from  his  lonely  exile  to  guide  again  ren  cliffs,  watching  for  the  ship- 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  He  that  never  came.  He  died  on  May 
spent  long  hours,  walking  on  the  bar.      the  sixth,  1821,  at  the  age  of  52. 


He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing.— Lord  Bryon. 


RELIGIOUS  INDIGNATION 

(The  Alabama  Baptist) 


It  is  a  sad  day  for  Christians  when 
they  do  not  become  righteously  in- 
dignant. This  world  is  still  full  of 
evils  which  cannot  be  condoned  by 
Christians  any  more  than  our  Lord 
condoned  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  by  the  money-changers.  To 
look  complacently  at  evil  may  indi- 
cate a  personal  lapse  in  morals  on 
the  part  of  the  one  who  so  does. 

When  William  Carey,  in  India, 
saw  the  natives  burn  widows  of  the 
dead,  he  said  this  evil  must  be  stop- 
ped and  he  stopped  it,  though  it  took 
him  twenty-nine  years  to  do  it. 

When  David  Livingstone  went  to 
Africa  and  saw  the  evil  effects  of  the 
slave  trade  he  called  it  the  "running 
sore  of  civilization"  and  set  about  the 
task  of  abolishing  the  iniquitous 
traffic  in  human  beings. 

When  old  Abe  Lincoln,  in  New 
Orleans,  saw  them  putting  Negroes 
on  the  block  and  selling  them  to  the 
highest  bidder  he  said,  This  thing  is 
wrong  and  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to 
hit  it,  I  will  hit  it  hard. 

John  Howard,  of  England,  saw  the 
brutality  meted  out  to  the  prisoners 
of  England,  and  said  it  was  wrong. 


and  gave  his  life  to  mitigating  the 
suffering  of  prisoners  and  bringing 
about  the  reform  of  a  system  that 
showed  no  mercy,  and  he  is  honored 
today  by  both  England  and  America. 
William  Howard  Dana,  before  the 
railroads  were  built  across  this  con- 
tinent, when  just  a  lad,  sailed  on  a 
brig  around  Cape  Horn  to  California 
to  bring  hides  back  to  Boston  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  He  saw  the 
evil  meted  out  to  seamen  and  be- 
came the  champion  of  their  cause. 
The  laws  giving  certain  right  to  sea- 
men throughout  the  civilized  world 
are  due  to  him. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Crumpton  more  than  40 
years  ago  saw  the  terrible  havoc  that 
the  organized  and  legalized  liquor 
traffic  was  playing.  He  camped  on 
the  trail  of  the  traffic  and  said  our 
camp  fires  will  never  go  out. 

Oh  for  more  righteous  indignation! 
Christian  people  dare  not  become 
complacent  to  the  ills  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  religion  if 
and  when  Christians  become  so  good 
they  are  too  good.  So  good  they  will 
not  mitigata  evil  and  seek  to  over- 
throw wrong  wherever  it  is  found. 
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A  FAMOUS  DOLLHOUSE 


By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 

If   ever   you   visit   Amesterdam   go      Dutch   masters   on  the  wall 


to  the  Royal  Museum  to  see  a  famous 
dollhouse,  which  was  built  for  Peter 
the  Great. 

While  Peter  the     Great,     a     young 
man    of    twenty-four,    was    living    in 
Holland  and  working  at  various  jobs 
to  acquaint  himself     with     the     arts, 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  Dutch, 
he  chanced     one  day     to  see     a  tiny 
model  of  a  seventeenth  century  dwell- 
ing, and  promptly  fell  in  love  with  it. 
"No  matter     what  it     costs,"     he  de- 
clared, "I  must  have  one  like  it."  But 
the   miniature   house    and    its    lovely, 
lavish  furnishings  were  not  for  sale, 
and  the  creator  would  make  none  for 
pay.     The  artist's  name  was  Brandt. 
He    was    a    successful    merchant    of 
Utrecht,     who,     having     amassed     a 
great  fortune,  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness and     in  his     leisure  time     made 
diminutive     houses,     furniture,     toys 
and  ornaments  for  a  hobby. 

His  creations  became  the  rage. 
Many  besides  the  royal  youth  desired 
an  example  of  his  marvelous  handi- 
work. Once  in  a  while  he  would  give 
away  to  a  friend  a  house  of  Lillipu- 
tian dimensions,  or  occasionally  a 
finely  executed  piece  was  presented 
to  a  museum. 

All  collectors  came  to  see  Brandt 
and  begged  for  one  of  his  toys  or 
houses.  The  Antiquarian  Museum 
at  Utrecht,  the  old  Dutch  university 
town,  still  treasures  one  of  Brandt's 
sumptuously  furnished  little  dwell- 
ings,   with    thumb-nail    paintings    by 


It  was 
probably  this  model  that  so  enchant- 
ed Czar  Peter,  and  stirred  his  de- 
sire to  own  one  like  it. 

Brandt  graciously   offered  to  make 
for  his  admirer  a  little  palace,  excell- 
ing   all   others    in    declicacy    and    in- 
genuity of  workmanship,  and  to  fur- 
nish   it    appropriately    and    equip    it 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a 
patrician   Dutch     household     of     the 
times.     With  his  own  hands  he  con- 
structed   a  three-story     house     about 
six   feet   wide.     All   of   the   furniture 
it   contained  was   made  by  him.     He 
made  the  molds,  which  afterwards  he 
destroyed,    for    the    articles    of    plate 
and    for    silver    and    copper   utensils. 
Regardless   of  expense,   he   had   suit- 
able     carpets      manufactured,      and 
ordered     chests  of     table  and     house 
linen  woven  in  Flanders.     The  books 
that     filled     the     miniature     library 
shelves    came    from    Mayence;    each 
volume  had  golden  clasps  and  was  of 
a  size     to  be     enclosed  in     a  walnut 
shell.     The    hanging    chandelier    and 
services  of  glass  were  of  Dutch  man- 
ufacture;     in      the      picture     gallery 
paintings  two  inches  square  adorned 
the   walls. 

For  twenty-five  long  years  Brandt 
labored  to  create  this  royal  gift.  At 
last  he  sent  word  to  the  Czar  that  the 
task  was  complete.  His  townsmen 
protested  against  such  a  masterpiece 
being  lost  to  the  country,  but  the 
model  had  been  promised  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  Brandt  had  expended  effort, 
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time,  and  a  small  fortune  to  redeem 
his  promise. 

When  Peter  received  Brandt's 
message  he  had  just  concluded  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  Sweden  and 
was  turning  his  attention  to  conquests 
in  the  far  East.  But  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  desire  he  had  expressed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  he 
directed  that  a  reply  be  sent  asking 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
possession  of  the  masterpiece.     Deep- 


ly offended  at  Peter's  gross  tactless- 
ness and  disposition  to  bargain, 
Brandt  replied  that  even  a  czar  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  twenty- 
five  years  of  a  man's  life.  Forth- 
with he  presented  the  house  to  the 
nation,  and  that  is  where  it  stands  to 
this  day.  It  is  a  treasure  that  ex- 
emplifies Dutch  patience,  industry 
and  love  of  decoration — the  little 
house  that  Brandt  built  for  Peter  the 
Great. 


WHY,  THE  HILLS? 

God  gave  us  hills  to  climb — 
That  beckon  us  to  scale  and  slope, 

Up  grassy  knoll  or  wooded  side, 
They  challenge  us  to  hope. 

God  gave  us  hills  to  guide — 

We  walk  the  earth  with  downcast  eye, 
We  only  see  the  mud  and  mire, 

But  hills  point  up  on  high. 

God  gave  us  hills  for  toil 

That  we  might  learn  to  struggle  up, 
To  know  defeat  and  persevere, 

To  triumph  at  the  top. 

God  gave  us  hills  for  strength 
To  help  us  live  life  as  He  wills, 

We  gladly  join  the  psalmist's  song 
To  thank  the  Lord  for  hills. 


— Selected. 
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STRUGGLE'S  HOAX 

By  Charles  Hartwell 

How  a  preacher's  hoax  set  a  whole 
town  by  its  ears  and  eventually  over- 
threw its  government  will  make  an 
interesting  chapter  in  a  history  some- 
one someday  will  write  of  old  Man- 
chester—now an  integral  part  of 
Richmond,  but  still  in  many  ways 
apart  from  it. 

Assuming  the  role  of  a  factory 
girl,  this  preacher  by  a  series  of 
clever  "letters  to  the  editor"  and  a 
controversy  over  the  identity  of  the 
writer    fomented    by    himself,    raised 

such  a  hornets'  nest  that  a  "reform 

ticket"  was  swept  into  power  and  with 

it  came  a  cure  for  many  of  the  ills 

and  abuses  complained  of. 

It  was  seventy  years  ago  that  the 

Rev.  William  E.  Hatcher,  later  one  of 

the   most   noted    divines    of    his    day, 

set  out  to  remedy  conditions  in  Man- 
chester that  had  depressed  and  exas- 
perated him  to  the  boiling  point.  Its 

streets  were    dirty,    its    houses    were 

shabby  and  it  was  misgoverned  by  a 

board  of  trustees. 

Neglect    and    indifference    was    the 

rule.     Four    years    of    war   had    just 

ended  and  the  majority  of  the  people 

just  didn't  care.     From  his  pulpit  the 

young     preacher     inveighed     against 

conditions  vainly  for  his  words  reach- 
ed only  his  own   small   congregation. 

How  to  wake     the     others     was     the 

problem. 

Things  played  into  the  hands  of  the 

earnest  young  reformer.  H.  K. 
Ellyson,  who  had  recently  started  the 

Richmond    Despatch    wanted    circula- 


tion. And  Mr.  Hatcher  had  a  young 
friend  who  needed  a  job.  So  preach- 
er made  publisher  an  offer. 

"You  give  my  friend  the  job  of 
handling  the  papers  and  I  will  write 
you  some  articles  that  will  sell  them," 
was  his  proposition. 

So,  over  the  signature  "Struggle" 
there  came  a  remarkable  indictment 
of  a  community.  From  the  letters 
themselves  it  was  gathered  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  factory  girl  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  cotton  plants, 
some  of  whose  buildings  are  still 
standing  in  the  South  Richmond  in- 
dustrial area. 

"I  am  nothing,  but  an  humble  fac- 
tory girl,  but  a  mighty  ambition 
struggles  in  my  soul.  From  my  girl- 
hood I  have  felt  a  desire  to  be  a  news- 
paper writer,"  the  first  letter  started. 
"Struggle"  promised  if  given  a 
chance  she  would  have  some  inter- 
esting things  to  tell  about  the  factory 
and  town. 

"Manchester  is  a  remarkable 
place,"  she  continued.  "We  have  re- 
markable houses,  remarkable  streets 
and  remarkables  generally.  Six  com- 
mentaries could  be  written  about  this 
charming  town.  You  shall  hear  of 
Manchester  very  freely  if  I  write  for 
you.  Things  don't  move  here  in  all 
respects  to  suit  my  girlish  notions 
and  it  would  ease  me  greatly  to 
write  under  an  assumed  name  and 
abuse  "some  persons,  places  and 
things"  as  my  grammar  used  to  say. 
J  v.  fact,  I  am  a  woman  and  think  for 
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myself,  never  hesitating"  to  express  an 
opinion.  Some  of  the  girls  of  the 
factory  are  mad  with  me  for  my 
speeches.  I  care  not.  What  suits  me 
I  praise;  what  annoys  me  I  condemn. 
If  you  want  me  to  write,  publish  this 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  and  when  I 
get  candle  and  paper  I  will  write 
more.  As  it  would  make  me  un- 
pleasantly notorious  to  have  my  name 
known  I  ask  to  be  known  under  the 
name  "Struggle." 

Eyes  were  rubbed  in  sleepy  Man- 
chester when  this  appeared  and  many 
jests  were  bandied  about  regarding 
this  new  star  in  the  literary  heavens. 
Then  a  few  days  later  came  the  next 
letter.  She  spoke  of  one  girl  noted 
for  the  thickness  of  her  lips  and  the 
redness  of  her  hair.  She  said  that 
"many  factory  people  think  heaven 
consists  of  getting  out  of  the  factory 
and  by  marrying,"  but  added,  "I 
know  of  some  of  them  who  were  doing 
well  enough  before  they  married. 
Some  of  them  now  have  to  support 
their  husbands  and  then  furnish 
them  their  whisky  besides." 

"Struggle"  promised  to  describe 
her  boss  and  added  that  streets  of 
Manchester  would  be  described  in  the 
next  letter. 

When  the  third  letter  appeared  it 
did  take  a  fling  at  the  streets. 

"Somebody  to  fame  unknown  once 
upon  a  time  gave  to  these  elongated 
mud  holes  some  fanciful  names. 
Strangely  enough  the  names  are 
rarely  used.  If  you  ask  someone 
where  he  lives  he  never  gives  the 
name  of  the  street,  but  will  describe 
its  location.     Folks  live  in  "Morgan 


Row"  in  "Mark's  old  field"  and 
"Around  Sizer's  Corner,"  but  nobody 
dreams  of  living  on  a  street  which 
actually  has  a  name.  What  these 
streets — so  called — are  intended  for 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  boldly  assert 
that  there  if?  not  a  road  this  side  of 
Danville  as  impassable  for  wagons  or 
walkers  as  are  the  streets  (except 
Hull)  of  this  dilapidated  town." 

After  giving  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  certain  streets  were 
dug  up  and  certain  streets  were  left 
to  lie  in  wretched  neglect,  the  writer 
wound  up  with  a  wish  that  "we  did 
have  some  town  officers." 

This  blast  brought  some  indignant 
letters  to  the  editor  and  there  was  a 
hot  interchange  of  left-handed  com- 
pliments, The  editor  himself  coun- 
tered with  a  defense  of  "Struggle." 

Meanwhile  the  young  preacher  was 
enjoying  the  row  and  whenever  he 
had  the  opportunity  he  plunged  into 
discussions  of  the  letters  and  kept 
the  controversy  going.  Meanwhile 
the  circulation  of  The  Dispatch 
picked  up  and  a  reporter  was  engag- 
ed to  write  the  news. 

"Struggle"  was  heard  from  again. 
This  time  it  was  an  attack  on  night 
work  in  the  cotton  factories  with  a 
vivid  picture  drawn  of  the  evils  of 
such  hours. 

"Ah,  well,  if  we  die,  few  weep;  no 
bells  are  tolled;  stockholders  smile,  as 
before,  at  growing  dividends  and 
pause  not  to  ask  whose  life  was 
taken  to  make  them  rich,  and  our 
places  are  soon  filled,"  this  epistle 
said. 

As  a  result  of  the  crusade  "Strug- 
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gle"  received  several  offers  of  mar- 
riage by  mail.  In  one  of  the  letters 
she  said  she  was  sending  her  letters 
across  the  bridge  by  her  little  brother 
and  efforts  were  made  to  trap  him  to 
learn  the  identity  of  the  writer. 

One  comment  at  this  time  was  that 
"the  condition  of  the  street  that  leads 
to  the  offices  of  Dr.  Chiles  of  the 
African  Church  is  terrible  in  the  ex- 
treme and  that  section  of  town  known 
as  Vaden's  old  factory  will  compare 
with  Five  Points  or  any  other  abom- 
inable locality."  It  ended  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  town  trustees  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

In  the  next  blast  "Struggle"  re- 
marked that  there  was  a  story  that 
Manchester  was  built  during  Noah's 
flood  because  of  the  haphazard  way 
houses  were  located.  Ridicule  was 
expressed  as  to  their  construction 
and  it  was  said  that  most  were  blissly 
ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  paint. 
She  said  there  was  an  association 
known  as  "water  scoopers"  to  clean 
out  cellars  after  a  rain.  Leaking  in 
bad  weather  was  thought  a  new 
method  of  scouring,  she  remarked, 
"besides  it  serves  to  show  various 
uses  to  which  buckets  and  pans  can 
be  put." 

The  Dispatch  was  pleased  shortly 
to  announce  that  streets  were  being 
improved  and  that  the  Manchester 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  had  suspend- 
ed night  work  and  added,  "we  hope 
they  never  will  be  lit  again." 

"Struggle"  next  commented  on  the 
"windeaters" — the  men  who  live  on 
air,  not  having  any  visible  means  of 
support;   men     who     lounge     en  the 


street  corners  and  around  barrooms, 
getting  home  late  at  night  and  get- 
ting up  late  in  the  morning  and 
speaking  insultingly  to  girls  as  they 
passed. 

In  the  nexe  letter  "Struggle"  tells 
that  the  "wind-eaters"  had  vanished 
as  a  result  of  her  effort. 

Having  rid  the  town  of  the  corner 
loafers,  "Struggle"  concentrated  on 
gamblers  and  drinking  shops.  In 
urging  the  removal  of  another  nui- 
sance, the  latter  said: 

"I  allude  to  a  certain  soap  factory 
which  stands  in  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  sections  of  our 
beautiful  town.  I  declare  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  ready  in  pass- 
ing it  to  reproach  Nature  for  bestow- 
ing upon  me  the  common  gift  of  an 
olfactory  nerve.  I  am  told  that  per- 
sons residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  factory  have  intensely  Roman 
noses  purely  as  a  result  of  holding 
them  so  much." 

Gamblers  were  driven  out,  but 
what  became  of  the  soap  factory,  the 
record  does  not  disclose. 

Later  "Struggle"  told  of  a  concert 
in  the  Methodist  Church  with  laugh- 
able comments  on  the  conditions. 
Painters  and  carpenters  promptly 
went  to  work  to  repair  the  leaks  and 
paint  the  dirty  interior. 

The  Dispatch  then  published  in  its 
news  columns  a  report  on  many 
street  improvements.  In  the  same 
paper  was  a  notice  to  citizens  to  pay 
taxes  so  as  to  be  able  to  vote  in  the 
town  election. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hatcher  re- 
ceived a     call     to     a  big     Baltimore 
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church.  His  work  was  nearly  ended. 
As  the  time  approached  some  wag 
inserted  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
"Angelina  Seraphina  Struggle"  to 
which  he  reported: 

"I  see  no  wit  in  the  obituary.  There 
is  one  comfort  left  me.  I  have  lived 
to  read  my  own  obituary,  and  para- 
doxial  as  it  may  seem,  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  postumous  fame." 

Manchester's  day  of  destiny  ar- 
rived. The  people  went  to  the  polls 
and  the  reform  ticket  won  handily.  A 
gleeful  letter  from  "Struggle"  ovsr 
the  outcome  of  the  election  wound  up 
the  oddly  conducted  one  person  cam- 
paign. 

As  the  time  of  departure  approach- 
ed Mr.  Hatcher  tried  to  remedy  con- 
ditions generally.  He  reproached 
Richmond  for  its  attitude  toward  its 
poorer  neighbor  "like  a  girl,  who 
poorly  raised,  by  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  becomes  the  petted  wife  of 
some    rich  and     stupid  old    bachelor. 


She  decks  herself  in  all  extremes  of 
fashionable  folly,  assumes  lofty 
flaunting  airs  and  hastens  to  forget 
the  humility  of  her  origin." 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  of  Man- 
chester's lack  of  enterprise  in  an  ef- 
fort to  shame  it  out  of  its  sloth  by  in- 
flaming it  with  new  ambitions. 

The  letters  were  not  revolutionary, 
but  they  had  their  effect.  The  town 
became  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  be- 
gan to  brush  up.  It  caught  a  new 
ambition  and  entered  into  a  new 
career. 

Mr.  Hatcher  went  to  Baltimore, 
but  soon  returned  to  Virginia.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  Richmnod's 
most  beloved  and  most  influential 
clergymen.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
founder  of  Fork  Union  Military 
Academy  and  died  there.  But  his 
former  Richmond  parishioners  in- 
sisted on  his  burial  here  and  today 
he  rests  in  Hollywood. 


An  electric  eye  for  the  blind  was  recently  demonstrated  in 
Northwestern  University,  Illinois,  which  would  enable  the  blind 
to  read  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  inventor,  a 
graduate  student  named  Emil  Ranseen,  warns  that  the  new 
system  might  require  two  years  for  mastery  by  the  blind  stu- 
dent ;  however  the  scope  of  his  reading  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased. The  device  consists  of  three  units — a  "reader,"  by 
which  the  page  to  be  read  is  electrically  illuminated,  causing 
the  letters  to  stand  out  as  the  light  passes  through  the  rest  of 
the  page;  an  "amplifier,"  which  steps  up  the  light  passing 
through  the  page  by  means  of  a  photo-electric  cell,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  a  hand-shaped  wooden  "feeler,"  on  which  the  hand  of 
the  student  rests.  Small  glass  beads  are  set  in  this  "feeler," 
through  which  miniature  wire  needles  operate  on  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  and  indicate  the  letters  successively.  The  de- 
vice is  not  yet  ready  for  the  market. — Selected. 
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THREE  STAMPS 


By  Laura  Reid 

Dell  glanced  up  abstractedly.  "Find 
a  seat,  Jerry.  "I'm  struggling  with 
a  problem  that — "  his  voice  died 
away.  Already  he  was  scowling  at 
the  paper  covered  with  figures. 

Jerry  grinned.  His  eyes  roved  ap- 
preciatively about  the  study.  He  was 
working  his  way  through  college  and 
he  wondered  if  Dell  knew  just  how 
lucky  he  was  to  have  time  to  spend. 
Jerry  had  little  of  anything  to  spend 
but  he  enjoyed  life  to  the  full. 

"Oh,  sorry,''  belatedly  aroused  to 
his  guest,  Dell  pushed  back  the  pile 
of  books  and  removed  his  glasses. 
"Now,  I  won't  be  tempted  to  figure  on 
that  for  I  can't  see  the  figures.  Did 
you  land  the  job,  Jerry?" 

"Not  yet.  I  wrote  out  the  applica- 
tion in  my  best  style,"  he  chuckled. 
"Trouble  is  I  lack  stamps  and  the 
post  office  closes  at  two  o'clock  Sat- 
urdays. I  want  to  put  the  envelope 
on  the  four  o'clock  train  but  none  of 
the  boys  has  any  postage.  Have 
you?" 

"I  hope  so.  You  ought  to  get  your 
stuff  off.  How  many  drawings  did 
you  make?" 

"Three.  I  thought  it  wiser  to  put 
the  letter  with  the  samples  of  work 
but  the  pasteboard  runs  up  the  post- 
age. I  had  to  buy  some  fixative  and 
that  delayed  me  half  a  day.  These 
shops  don't  carry  anything  needed." 

"Say,  these  are  great,''  Dell  had 
opened  the  stiff  holder  and  was  study- 
ing the  commercial  drawings  in- 
tently. "You've  got  a  future.  How 
much    does    this    pay    when    you    get 


Montgomery 

it?" 

Jerry  chuckled.  "That's  right,  my 
boy.  Always  take  the  positive  atti- 
tude. When  I  get  it  is  good.  It 
pays  little,  but  any  port  in  a  storm. 
I  can  study  art  evenings  and  the 
salary  will  keep  me  going  until  I 
have  learned  enough  to  get  on.  Fif- 
teen dollars  a  week  will  seem  fine 
after  the  lean  years  here." 

"You  should  get  more  than  that. 
Frankling  and  Adams  will  make  a  big 
profit  on  you.  I  wish  I  could  stake 
you  until  you — " 

"Skip  it,"  interrupted  Jerry,  crim- 
soning. "I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm 
trying  to  borrow.  I'll  appreciate  the 
stamps  until  tomorrow  but — " 

"Climb  down  from  your  high  horse, 
laddie,  and  don't  pull  the  poor  but 
proud  line.  Me — I'm  almost  always 
broke  and  waiting  to  get  my  quar- 
ter's allowance  to  pay  my  board.  If 
only  my  dad  had  realized  how  much 
living  costs  have  risen.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  there  was  a  leak  some- 
where in  the  money  he  left  but  we 
haven't  found  it." 

Jerry  nodded.  "I  suppose  we  al- 
ways think  there  was  a  sum  of  money 
hidden  behind  an  old  picture  or  some. 
thing  like  that.  My  folks  saved  but 
the  depression  swept  everything 
away.  I'm  mighty  grateful  to  them 
for  giving  me  my  education.  If  I 
hadn't  had  the  years  of  drawing  I 
would  have  nothing  in  lieu  of  experi- 
ence always  excepting  my  sheepskin. 
This  way  I  expect  to  do  worth  while 
things   in   a   few   years.... say,   let   me 
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look  at  that  problem  that's  bothering 
you." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Dell  pushed 
the  paper  across  his  table.  Jerry 
had  explained  difficult  subjects  many 
times  during  the  past  years  at  the 
university.  Now  they  would  both  be 
graduated  within  a  few  weeks.  Dell 
wanted  to  go  into  law  but  his  funds 
would  not  stretch  to  that  and  he  was 
drifting  along  hoping  vaguely  to  find 
something  after  Christmas. 

The  snow  beat  softly  against  the 
window.  From  a  distance  came  the 
notes  of  a  clarinet.  The  university 
orchestra  was  swinging  home  because 
of  the  impending  storm.  Already  the 
wind  had  increased  since  Jerry's  ap- 
pearance. He  looked  out  at  the  dim- 
ming campus  and  then  turned  to  his 
friend  and  both  bent  over  the  table. 
The  chimes  aroused  them.  "I'll 
have  to  hurry  to  make  the  train.  It 
only  stops  here  six  minutes.  Find 
the  stamps,  will  you?" 

Dell  had  removed  his  glasses  and 
was  rubbing  his  eyes  wearily. 
Searching  through  his  stamp  box  he 
found  only  two  ones.  "I  don't  seem 
to  have  any.  Wiait,  though!  I  think 
I  saw  some  in  that  desk  pigeonhole," 
he  ran  his  hand  in  and  pulled  out  a 
hit  of  waxed  paper  which  covered 
stamps.  A  tiny  implement  resem- 
bling tweezers  came  with  the  packet. 
Peering  nearsightedly  at  it,  he  push- 
ed it  back  rather  irritably.  "That 
thing  is  always  tumbling  out  when  I 
can't  see  anything.  Here,  Jerry. 
Take  the  envelope  and  use  what  you 
need.  Better  put  more  if  you  guess 
at  the  weight,  for  folks  hate  to  pay 
excess     postage,     particularly     pros- 


pective  employers,"  he  laughed. 
"Where's  your  paste?" 
"The  bottle  is  dry,"  answered  Dell, 
peering  into  the  pastepot. 

"I'll  race  back  to  my  room,  then," 
already  Jerry  was  hurrying  out  and 
down  towards  the  basement  room 
which  he  got  free  for  services. 

The  dusk  was  still  deeper  down- 
stairs.. With  a  glance  at  his  alarm 
clock  the  youth  fastened  his  applica- 
tion firmly,  holding  the  stiff  envelope 
down  as  he  reached  into  the  waxed 
paper  for  the  stamps.  "Take  about 
five,  I  should  judge,"  he  balanced  his 
packet.  "No  threes  here,"  he  mutter- 
ed, squeezing  the  paper  so  they  all 
fell  out  on  his  deal  table. 

"Funny,"  he  murmured,  staring 
hard  at  a  small  stamp  that  had  what 
appeared  to  be  three  small  ink  blots 
on  it.  The  others  were  unfamiliar, 
too.  "Not  a  good  stamp  there,"  he 
muttered  vexedly.  Guess  I'll  just 
paste  six  at  random.  They  must  be 
some  new  university  issue  that  I 
haven't  seen.— 

The  chimes  that  warned  of  the  ap- 
proaching hour  had  ceased.  Only 
fifteen  minutes  left  to  sprint  the  half 
mile  to  the  station.  The  wind  now 
freezing  the  snow  as  it  fell  and  bits 
of  ice  pelted  at  the  small  window. 
"I  should  never  have  stopped  about 
those  problems."  He  was  selecting 
six  of  the  likeliest  looking  stamps 
when  he  started,  pulling  his  shaded 
light  nearer.  He  looked  down  intent- 
ly, reached  for  his  reading  glass 
which  would  magnify  the  minute 
figures  he  had  found.  Then  the 
stamp  became  distinct.  Jerry  drew 
a  long  breath  of  sheer  amazement.  He 
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sat  staring  at  the  bit  of  paper  as 
though  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 
Gradually  a  tide  of  red  ran  up  from 
his  firm,  jutting  chin  until  it  reached 
the  line  of  black  wavy  hair.  Slowly 
as  one  in  a  bemusing  dream  he  drew 
another  stamp  under  his  glass.... 

"There's  no  doubt,"  he  whispered 
huskily.  "I  am  sure  off  the  Ber- 
muda...." 

Jerry  had  utilized  his  time  well.  In 
addition  to  the  drawing  he  loved  he 
had  taken  up  serveral  hobbies  be- 
cause of  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
leisure  time  projects.  He  had  felt 
that  the  hobbies  might  prove  useful 
in  commercial  advertising  where  a 
beginner  must  have  a  smattering  of 
many  subjects  if  he  expects  to  draw 
with  any  accuracy.  Still  looking 
dazed,  he  reached  for  a  philatelic 
magazine  under  a  pile  of  notebooks. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  train  came 
in  clearly  with  the  sighs  of  the  west 
wind. 

"Hi,  Jerry.  Step  on  it.  You'll 
never  get  your  application  mailed. 
I'll  run  you  over  to  the  station."  It 
was  Cal,  his  helmet  drawn  down,  his 
eyelashes  stiff  with  frozen  snow.  "I 
left  the  car  running." 

"I  couldn't  get  hold  of  stamps. 
That  mail  clerk  won't  take  the  money 
and  put  on  stamps.  I've  asked  him 
before." 

"Stick  these  on  and  hurry."  Cal 
leaned  down  as  though  he  would 
snatch  them.  "Queer  looking  but 
probably  can  take  the  load  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  ones." 

"These  aren't  mine,  Cal.  Take 
the  fifteen  cents  and  go  alone,  will 
you?    Maybe    the    stationmaster    may 


have    a    few.     I    have    something   im- 
portant to  do,"  he  finished. 

Cal  stared  but  snatched  the  all  im- 
portant envelope   and  dashed  out. 

"It  hardly  seems  fair,"  Jerry  was 
telling  himself. 

Dell  wore  a  sulky  look  when  Jerry 
opened  his  door.  "Say!  Can't  yon 
leave  a  fellow  alone?  I've  got  a 
twenty  page  summary  to  make  yet 
besides...." 

"I've  something  important  to  tell 
you,"   interrupted   Jerry.     "Listen * 

"I  gave  you  every  stamp  I've  got. 
Get  out,  will  you?"  Dell  flung  a  book 
and  hunched  down  over  the  table. 

"Certainly/'  Jerry,  retreating, 
closed  the  door  with  more  emphasis 
than  was  necessary. 

"When  Dell  has  to  study  he  is  un- 
bearable," laughed  a  passing  boy  in 
the  corridor,  shrewd  eyes  on  Jerry's 
red  face.  "After  dinner  he'll  be 
over  it.  Some  storm.  Dell  has  a 
note  sticking  under  his  doorknob 
here." 

Jerry  opend  the  door  again  and 
tossed  in  the  slip  of  paper.  Before 
he  reached  the  elevator  Dell  was  af- 
ter him. 

"Find  some  fellow  with  a  car, 
Jerry.  I  have  to  go  to  Petersville — 
my  cousin  is  hurt!" 

Late  that  night  Dell  returned.  The 
urgent  message  had  been  unecessary 
and  he  was  both  tired  and  annoyed 
when  he  saw  Jerry. 

"You  remember  those  stamps  you 
lent  me,"  began  Jerry. 

"Well.  I'm  beginning  to  wish  I 
had  not  found  them  for  you,"  flung 
back  Dell  taking  off  his  snowy  coat 
and  rubbing  his  hands  over  the 
cheery  fire. 
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"They  are  not  American  stamps." 
"All  right.  Fiorget  about  the 
pennies  for  them,"  began  Dell.  Then 
a  reminiscent  look  crept  over  his 
face.  "Seems  as  though  I  remember 
something  about  old  stamps.  There 
was  a  notation...."  still  murmuring 
under  his  breath  he  sat  down  before 
the  desk  he  had  brought  from  home. 

Jerry  waited  patiently.  He  had 
finished  with  the  furnace  work  and 
sat  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  well- 
furnished  study. 

"Did  you  bring  the  stamps  back?" 
Dell's   question   came   after   a   pro- 
longed  silence   during  which   old   pa- 
pers had  been  shuffled  about. 

"Yes.  They  are  very  valuable, 
Dell." 

"Here  it  is.  This  is  an  old  letter 
sent  my  dad  from  China  years  ago. 
Listen:  I  have  been  unable  to  re- 
turn the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
you  lent  me,  Jim.  Always  I  have 
hoped  to  get  my  business  going  but 
my  end  draws  near  now  and  I  enclose 
old  stamps  that  are  worth  much  more 
than  my  debt — in  money.  The  kind- 
ness and  trust  I  do  not  hope  to  re- 
pay. Take  care  of  these  and  go  to  a 
reliable  collector  who  will  buy  or  ar- 
range for  a  sale  at  a  fair  price... 
that's  all  about  the  stamps." 

Jerry  nodded.  "I  wondered  when 
I  saw  the  tiny  pair  of  tweezers  fall 
out  of  the  envelope  but  I  was  so  en- 
grossed with  getting  my  letter  mail- 
ed that  I  did  not  ask  you." 

"Get  the  letter  off?"  asked  Dell. 
"No.  Cal  drove  over  to  the  station 
but  could  get  no  stamps  there.  But, 
Dell,  don't  you  realize  you  have  a 
nice  sum  of  money  here?  Look.  This 
old  stamp  here  that  looks  as  though 


blots  of  ink  dotted  it  is  one  of  the 
first  stamps  issued  in  Bermuda.  1848. 
It  is  worth — guess?" 

Dell  yawned.  "I  think  you  are  ex- 
cited over  nothing.  This  envelope 
with  the  old  yellowed  letter  was  stuck 
away  in  a  corner  of  dad's  desk.  It 
would  have  been  in  the  safe  deposit 
vault  had  the  stamps  been  valuable. 
I  looked  over  the  letter  and  put  the 
envelope  back.  I'm  not  interested  in 
collecting." 

Jerry  laughed.  "I  know  you're  not 
and  I  realize,  too,  that  your  eyes  be- 
ing bad  might  keep  you  from  notic- 
ing...." 

"Why  didn't  you  keep  them?  I'd 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  fif- 
teen cents.  Most  fellows  would  have 
forgotten  to  return  such  a  trifling 
sum.  And  you  stoking  furnaces  for 
your  board — "  as  Dell  talked  an  in- 
tent look  sprang  into  his  blue  eyes. 
As  though  becoming  fully  aware  now 
that  something  rather  big  had  come 
to  them,  he  jumped  up  and  stood 
over  the  silent  youth  in  the  deep 
chair.  "You  need  money  even  more 
than  I  do.  I  sent  you  away  when 
you  tried  to  return  them  to  me,  Jerry. 
It  wasn't  up  to  you  to  waste  your 
time  running  after  an  ill-tempered 
classmate." 

Jerry's  smile  deepened  as  the  uni- 
versity chimes  mingled  with  the 
wind.  "I  knew  you  had  not  studied 
stamps." 

"I  had  the  same  chance  as  you  had 
except  that  you  have  worked  your 
way  through  college  while  I  have  had 
leisure.  If  you  had  not  returned 
them  I'd  never  have  known." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Jerry's  young 
voice  held  a  note  of  decision.     But  I 
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should  have  known.  I'd  hate  to  term  if  you  had  not  explained.  Sup- 
listen  to  the  chimes  if  I — oh,  what's  pose  we  go  to  Chicago  when  we  get 
the  use  of  talking.  I'm  glad  you  our  diplomas  and  see  a  collector?  Do 
have  them  safely  back,  though,"  he  you  recognize  the  other  stamps?" 
added,  sighing  as  he  remembered  the  "Oh,  yes,"  Jerry  opened  the  cata- 
disloyal  hesitation  that  had  seized  logue  be  had  brought  up  with  him. 
him  at  train  time.  "You  have  well  over  the  twenty-five 

"You  were  saying  something  about  hundred   dollars   worth   mentioned   in 

the      stamp      from      Bermuda.     How  the  letter." 

much  would  you  value  it  at?"  Ten  minutes  later  Dell  leaned  back 

"About  eight  hundred  dollars,"  the  and  chuckled      "Think  of  the  fortune 

eagerness  of     a  man     with  a     hobby  I   have   just   through   you.     There   is 

leaped     into     Jerry's     eyes.     "It's   a  three  thousand  without  your  Bernra- 

perfect  one."  da   stamp.     Knowledge     is     a     good 

"Then  that  is  yours,"  Dell  pushed  thing  to  have,  eh,  Jerry?" 

it  across.     "Now  you  can  get  a  start  Again   Jerry   felt   a    pang   for   his 

in  your  art  work  without  delay."  momentary      indjecision.     "Sometimes 

"No."  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

"Yes.     I'd   have   flunked  math   this  though,"  he  admitted. 


Two  demonstrations  were  recently  staged  in  New  York 
state  to  induce  a  downfall  or  rain.  One  was  the  Rain-Prayer 
Dance  of  the  Onondaga  Indians  on  their  reservation  at  Nerow, 
near  Syracuse — the  first  dance  in  more  than  forty  years.  It 
began  with  the  building  of  a  huge  bonfire  beside  the  Onondaga 
Creek.  After  the  opening  ritual  the  braves  jumped  into  the 
creek  and  splashed  each  other  with  water,  as  they  danced  to 
the  measured  thump  and  clatter  of  tom-toms  and  rattles.  This 
was  followed  by  Chief  Johnson's  address  and  prayers  by  the 
old  men  to  the  keepers  of  thunder,  rain,  and  lightning.  The 
ceremony  was  to  be  repeated  every  third  day  until  the  rains 
came.  About  the  same  time  the  other  ceremony  took  place  in 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City.  The  speak- 
er, Dr.  Prince,  of  King's  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  call- 
ed for  vigorous  policies  of  reforestation,  the  application  of 
science  to  the  natural  causes  of  drought,  and  noted  the  effect  of 
heat  on  religious  practises,  saying  that  "heat  prostrations 
reach  their  peak  about  11.00  A.  M.  on  Sundays" — just  in  time 
to  keep  the  would-be  devout  at  home.  Then  he  prayed  for 
rain  to  visit  the  suffering  areas,  though  he  took  care  to  assail 
the  notion  that  drought  was  "an  affliction  sent  by  an  angry 
God."  No  record  of  the  respective  results  has  been  submitted 
to  the  public. — Selected 
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GOD'S  TRANSPLANTINGS 

(Baptist  Courier) 


In  many  parts  of  the  world  I  have 
found  Christian  people  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  "driven"  by  force  of 
circumstances  into  untried  scenes. 
Considerations  of  health,  business  or 
other  reasons  have  induced  a  change. 
The  consequences  of  these  changes 
were  not  always  as  carefully  con- 
sidered as  subsequent  events  proved 
would  have  been  best. 

A  few  years  ago  in  Colorado  I  saw 
seme  men  removing  a  few  goodsized 
trees.     The  air  was  biting  cold.     The 
men      chopped      off      the      spreading 
branches,  and  dug  around  the  roots, 
breaking    away    from    mother    earth 
the  smaller  rootlets.     Then  big  grap- 
pling irons  and   strong  chains  encir- 
cled    the     denuded     trees  and     they 
were  taken  by  many  horses  across  to 
a    new    position    by    the    street-curb. 
Here  they  were  lowered  into  immense 
holes    prepared   by   the    master   gar- 
dener.    It  seemed  harsh  usage  in  the 
depth  of  winter.     Yet     did     not     the 
master  have  some  good  end  in  view? 
One  year  later   I  passed  by   those 
trees.     Two    handsome     new     houses 
adorned     their    original     site.     They 
now    stood    by    the    irrigation    ditch, 
and   clear,     sweet     mountain     water 
babbled  and  danced  beneath  them.  An 
exquisite  bit  of  graded  sward  caress- 
ed their     feet.     They     had     been     of 
small  account  before — now  they  were 
conspicuous   additions   to    the    beauty 


of  the  street.     Had  not  the  gardener 
known  where  to  place  them? 

Thus  very  often  are  the  trans- 
plantings  of  God's  children.  He 
sometimes  permits  men  to  cut  away 
the  beautiful  things  that  we  have  re- 
joiced over  in  our  dear  old  homes. 
He  digs  about  the  very  roots  of  our 
lives  with  the  spade  of  adversity. 
The  sharp  ax  of  material  losses,  or 
ill-health,  cuts  into  our  being.  If  we 
are  His  obedient  children  we  become 
content  to  let  Him  place  us  in  a  new 
environment  where  He,  with  fatherly 
love,  wants  us  to  be. 

To  question  the  Divine  care  is 
dangerous.  God  cannot  make  mis- 
takes. Let  us  acquiesce  to  His  judg- 
ments. Let  Him  re-plant  us,  as  He 
wills,  by  the  running  waters  of  His 
peace.  Possibly  we  shall  not  forget 
the  sad  transplanting  in  the  wintry 
season  of  the  long  ago.  But  were 
not  choice  spiritual  and  material  les 
sons  learned  in  those  hours  of  trial? 
Will  not  the  unseen  spiritual  realities 
outlast  the  material  things  that  now 
we  so  vainly  try  to  understand  and 
see?  Shall  we  not  sing  the  immortal 
song? 

"Goodness   and  mercy   shall   follow 

me 
All  the  days  of  my  life, 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
Of  the   Lord   forever." 


"Kindness  is  the  golden  cord  by  which  society  is  bound  together.' 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Last  Wednesday  was  certainly  a 
busy  day  at  the  Training  School. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
regular  visiting  day  for  relatives  to 
visit  the  boys,  which  always  causes 
more  or  less  confusion  and  breaks  in 
the  regular  schedule,  we  had  the  ar- 
chitect who  looks  over  and  instructs 
as  to  carrying  out  details  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Indian  Cottage,  with 
us.  These  are  weekly  occurrences, 
however. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Bishop  and  A.  L. 
Weaver,  of  the  State  Auditor's  office, 
Raleigh,  came  to  the  School  for  the 
purpose  of  auditing  the  records  for 
the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Senators  Newman,  of  New  Hanover 
county  and  Clark,  of  Bladen  county, 
members  of  the  State  Budget  Com- 
mission, called  at  the  School  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  line  on  the  needs 
of  the  institution  for  the  next  bien- 
nium. 

With  all  these  additional  activities 
in  one  day  there  were  times  when  we 
wished  that  an  hour  had  more  than 
60  minutes. 


Last  Wednesday  morning,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Stewart, 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Pastime 
Theatre,  Concord,  our  boys  enjoyed 
the  showing  of  several  rolls  of  films 
in  the  auditorium.  These  consisted 
of  scenes  and  people  in  and  around 
Concord.   They  especially   enjoyed  the 


one  which  showed  them  in  a  cheering 
demonstration  at  Webb  Field  during 
a  game  between  the  Weavers  and 
Hickory. 

These  pictures,  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Lee  Waters,  who  has  a  studio  in  Lex- 
ington, and  shown  this  week  at  the 
Pastime  Theatre,  were  the  same  ones 
shown  at  the  School.  They  were 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Waters  and  Mr. 
Suther,  an  employee  of  the  Pastime. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  the 
boys  and  officials  of  the  School  enjoy- 
ed this  entertainment  immensely,  and 
we  wish  to  thank  all  who  had  any 
part  in  making  this  event  possible 
for  their  thought  of  us. 


The  game  between  Locke  Mill  Jun- 
iors and  the  School  teams  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  was  rained  out  in  the 
third  inning,  the  local  lads  leading 
by  the  score  of  4  to  0. 


Last  Monday's  game  between  the 
Training  School  and  Locke  Mill  Jun- 
iors resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  lat- 
ter by  the  score  of  11  to  7. 

Bob  Ellis  did  the  pitching  for  the 
local  lads  and  held  the  visitors  to  six 
hits  and  struck  out  thirteen  batters. 
Sheppard,  who  was  on  the  mound  for 
Locke  Mill  was  touched  for  fifteen 
hits. 

L.  Shoe,  visiting  first-sacker,  was 
the  only  member  of  his  team  to   get 
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more  than     one     hit.     He     secured  a 
pair  of  singles. 

For  the  Training  School,  Ellis 
cracked  out  a  home  run  and  two  sin- 
gles Williams  got  three  singles,  and 
Holder  a  brace  of  singles.  The  score: 

R  H  E 
Locke  002310010^  7     6  2 

J.  T.  S.  3  010  0  0  2  5  x— 11  15  8 

Two-base  hit:  M.  Shoe.  Three-base 
hit:  Baker.  Home  run:  Ellis.  Stolen 
bases:  Ellis,  Worthington.  Double 
plays:  Worthington  and  Holder;  Ray- 
mer  and  Robinson;  Robinson  and  L. 
Shoe.  Struck  out:  by  Ellis  13;  by 
Sheppard  4.  Base  on  balls:  off  Ellis 
5;  off  Sheppard  3.  Hit  by  pitcher: 
by  Sheppard   (Haymore). 


Last  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Frank- 
lin Mill  defeated  the  Training  School 
by  the  score  of  8  to  2. 

Charlie  Lefler,  visiting  huler,  limit- 
ed the  local  boys  to  four  scratch  hits, 
no  two  of  them  coming  in  the  same 
inning,  while  Williams  and  Ellis,  lo- 
cal pitchers,  were  touched  for  ten 
hits. 

Whittington,  with  a  double  and 
single,  L.  Lefler,  with  two  singles,  led 
the  visiting  batters,  while  Saunders 
secured  two  of  the  four  hits  marked 
tip  by  the  School  lads.    The  score : 

R  H  E 

Franklin  240020  0—  8  10  4 

J.  T.  S.  0  0  0  10  10—2     43 

Two-base  hit:  Whittington.  Three- 
base    hit:    Mauney.     Struck    out:    by 


Ellis  3;  by  C.  Lefler  5.  Base  on  balls: 
off  Williams  2;  off  C.  Lefler  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher:   by  Williams    (Mauney). 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Franklin  Mill  team  again  visited  the 
local  ball  park  and  defeated  the 
School  lads  by  the  score  of  7  to  2. 

Ellis  and  Mauney  pitching  for  the 
local  boys,  allowed  eight  hits,  but 
ragged  fielding  by  their  team  mates 
enabled  the  Franklin  lads  to  mark  up 
more  than  half  of  their  runs.  Charlie 
Lefler,  who  pitched  against  us  the 
day  before,  was  on  the  hill.  While  he 
was  touched  for  seven  hits,  they 
did  very  little  damage. 

Hulan  Lefler,  with  two  hits,  was 
the  leading  batter  for  the  visitors, 
and  Mauney  was  the  only  local  batter 
to  get  more  than  one  safety,  a  single 
in  the  fourth  and  another  in  the  fifth. 
The  score: 


Franklin 
J.   T.   S. 


R  H  E 
0000043  0—7  8  5 
000  100  10—2  7  7 


Two-base  hit:  Ellis.  Three-base 
hit:  Whittington.  Struck  out:  by 
Ellis  3;  by  Mauney  10;  by  C.  Lefler 
9.     Base  on  balls:  off  Mauney  1. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Pro- 
verbs 23:1-9,  and  the  subject  of  his 
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talk  to  the  boys  was  "The  Color  of 
Your  Eye." 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  began  his  talk 
by  stating  there  are  many  kinds  of 
eyes  in  the  world  as  to  shape,  color 
and  expression. 

He  then  told  the  boys  that  years 
ago,  many  people  were  superstitious 
and  believed  in  the  "evil  eye."  They 
would  sell  ignorant  people  a  string 
of  glass  eyes  to  keep  off  an  "evil 
spell'  some  person  might  cast  over 
them. 

The  speaker  then  called  attention 
to  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  said:  "Let 
not  your  eye  be  evil,"  which  means 
that  we  should  not  look  upon  that 
which  gives  us  evil  thoughts  or 
prompts  us  to  commit  evil   deeds. 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  stated  that 
there  were  three  kinds  of  evil  eyes — 
Red,  Green  and  Yellow — and  warned 
tigainst  acquiring  them. 

The  red  eye,  said  he,  is  the  eye 
which  is  always  looking  on  something 
wicked.  It  is  the  eye  of  lust  and 
envy,  and  since  we  think  as  we  see 
through  our  eyes,  it  will  cause  us  to 
do  wrong.  This  red  eye  is  always 
looking  for  evil  things  and  will  lead 
to  evil  thoughts  and  deeds. 

The  green  eye,  said  the  speaker,  is 
another  evil  eye.     It  is  known  as  the 


jealous  eye.  It  makes  people  en- 
vious of  others  who  are  much  better 
than  they.  In  all  walks  of  life  it 
causes  people  to  be  so  jealous  of  eacb 
other  that  they  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  bring  about  the  failure  of  those 
who  are  getting  along  better  than 
they.  Jealousy  is  always  a  mark  of 
littleness,  and  a  jealous  person  is 
far  inferior  to  those  he  is  trying  to 
drag  down  to  his  own  level. 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  called  at- 
tention to  the  third  evil  eye — the 
yellow  eye.  The  man  who  looks 
through  this  eye  sees  nothing  but 
gold.  All  some  people  live  for  is  the 
accumulation  of  vast  sums  of  money. 
They  will  do  anything  to  attain  their 
desire  to  pile  up  gold.  They  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  love,  friendship, 
and  doing  right  at  all  times  is  far 
greater  than  becoming  wealthy. 

If  we  see  things  through  this  yel- 
low eye  it  will  lead  us  to  steal,  cheat, 
or  become  dishonest  workmen.  We 
may  seem  to  succeed  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  we  shall  fail  if  governed 
by  this  evil  eye. 

In  conclusion  Rev.  Mr/  Summers 
urged  the  boys  not  to  sell  their  honor 
or  good  name  for  a  little  money,  and 
to  guard  against  looking  through 
these  three  evil  eyes  at  all  times. 


He  who  thinks  the  world  is  full  of  good  things,  good  people 
and  kindly  blessing  is  much  richer  than  he  who  thinks  to  the 
contrary.  Each  man's  imagination  largely  peoples  the  world 
for  himself.  Some  live  in  a  world  peopled  with  princes  of  the 
royal  blood;  some  live  in  a  world  of  paupers  and  privation. 
You  have  your  choice. — Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 

(NOTE:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  hoys  in  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades  were  called  upon  to  help  out  in  an  emergency  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
Honor  Roll  reported  for  the  month  of  July.) 


FIRST  GRADE 
— A— 

Henry  Abernathy  5 
John  Drum  3 
Richard  Honeycutt  4 
William  Knight  2 
George  McManus  2 
James  Sims 

— B— 

Hugh  Huffstetler  2 

Felix  Littlejohn  2 
June  Malone  2 
Cleveland   Suggs 
George  Wilhite  2 

SECOND   GRADE 

— B— 

Bernice  Baker  3 
Marvin   Malcom  3 
Randolph  Miller  2 
Charles  Pepper  4 
Carl  Speer 


Richard  Sprinkle  3 
Howard  Todd  3 

SIXTH  GRADE 

— A— 

Clarence  King  5 

— B— 

Vance  Dameron 
Iva  Gregory  4 
C.  D.  Grooms 
Walter  Mitchell  3 
Sidi  Threatt 
James  West 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Vernon  Hubbard  2 
Edward  Lockamy  3 
Homer  Smith  4 

— B— 

James  Causey  3 
William  Goodson  6 


These  are  the  good  things:  work  we  love 
And  rest  that  follows  after, 

Books  near  us,  silver  stars  above, 
Gay  courage,  music,  laughter — 

Love  that  endures,  though  life  must  end, 
And,  Oh!  the  luxury  of  a  friend. 

— Elaine  V.  Emans. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  August  9,  1936. 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


(8) 
(8) 
(2) 


(3) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert  Allen  8 
James  Causey  9 
Fred  Crouse  9 
Craig  Mundy  9 
Reece  Reynolds  4 
James  Wilhite  9 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

William   Anders 
Glatley  Branch  2 
William  Goodson  9 
Hugh  Huffstetler  5 
William  Pitts  4 
James  Sims  3 
Bunn  Shoe  4 
Latha  Warren  5 
James  West  4 
John  Wilson  3 
Preston  Yarborough  4 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Boyce 
Virgil  Cecil  5 
Charles  Lewis  5 
Max  Lindsay  4 
Boyd  Strickland  8 
Robert  Worthington  9 
Richard  Wrenn  6 


COTTAGE  No.  3 
(2)   Jesse  Holleman  6 
(2)   Max  Hedrick  9 
(2)   Ralph  McCracken  8 
(2)   William  McRary  6 

F.  E.  Mickles  3 
(8)   Hoyette  Rogers  8 
(2)   Ellis  White  2 

Harvey  Watson  4 

COTTAGE   No.    4 

(5)   Vernon  Bass  8 

(2)  Horace  Bates  4 

(3)  William  Bell  5 
Carlton  Calloway  4 


(2) 


(4) 

(4) 


Lindsay  Chavis 
(2)   Roland  Davis  4 

(6)  Lyle  Hooper  9 
(5)   Thomas  Little  8 

(7)  Richard  Mills  8 
Joseph   McPherson  3 

(2)   Lloyd  Pettus  4 
Frank  Raby  6 

(2)  Thomas  Stephens  6 
Melvin  Walters  4 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(3)  Fletcher  Castlebury  6 
James  Coleman  2 
Talmage  Dautrey  2 
Noah  Ennis  6 

(4)  James  M.  Hare  7 
Ray  Laramore  3 
Clarence  Mayton  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Archie  Castlebury  7 
(2)   James  Corn  6 
(2)   Caleb  Hill  9 
(4)   Elmer  Maples  8 
(2)   Lewis  Parker  8 
(4)  J.  D.  Powell  6 

Percy  Strickland 

Paul   Saunders  5 
(2)   Percy  Sanford  4 

Lester  Warren  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)   Howard  Baheeler  2 
^4)   Letcher    Castlebury  9 

Harry  Flowe  4 

Howard  Griffin  4 
(2)   Haynes  Hewitt  7 

William  Jerrell  4 
(10)   Wilfred  Land  10 
(2)    Fred  May  4 

Ralph   Rainey  5 
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(4)   Charles  Taylor  4 

(2)  John  Tolbert  2 
Charles  Webb  & 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(3)  Thomas  Braddock  5 
Theodore  Hodgson  4 
Homer  Smith  7 

COTTAGE  No  10 

James  Bell  3 

Jack  Carver  3 
(2)   Floyd  Combs  5 
(2)   Robert  Ellis  5 

(2)  William   Knight  3 

(3)  William  R.  Williams  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
John  Drum  5 
Baxter  Foster 
James   Hicks  4 
Andrew  Lambeth 
William  Martin  5 
Calvin  McCoyle 
Adolph  Watson  9 

COTTAGE   No.   12 
Marvin  Edwards  4 
(3)   Bernard    Griffin  8 


(4)   Alfred  Holleman  7 
(3)   Frank  Lewis  6 
June  Malone  6 
Ewin  Odom  4 

(3)  Andrew    Powell  6 
James   Reavis  4 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(4)  Charles   Banks  7 


(2) 

Warren  Medlin  6 

(7) 

Claudius  Pickett  7 

(2) 

Wilmer  Shoaf  3 

(6) 

Porter  Stack  6 

John  Smith 

COTTAGE  No.   14 

Bernice  Baker  2 

Allen  Davis 

Lee  Dowless  4 

James  Land  2 

Troy  Powell  7 

Glenn  Williams  7 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3) 

Henry  Abernathy 

(2) 

Marvin   Malcom  6 

(2) 

Harless  Triplett  2 

A  LOYAL  FRIEND 

Give  me  a  smile  when  I  am  happy, 

Lend  me  a  tear  when  I'm  sad; 
Sit  by  my  side  when  I'm  lonely, 

And  join  in  my  mirth  when  I'm  glad; 

But  tell  me  I  am  wrong  when  I'm  faulty, 
And  keep  me  from  anger  and  loss, 

And  leave  me  alone  when  I'm  sulking 
When  ever  I'm  pettish  and  cross; 

Show  me  the  way  that  is  fairest, 

When  I  am  shirking  the  blame; 
And  I'll  frown  at  you  maybe  a  moment, 

But  I'll  know  you're  a  friend  just  the  same. 


— Selected. 
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$  YOU  MUST  HAVE  THE  GOODS  * 


$  You've  got  to  have  the  goods,  my  boy 

J  If  you  would  finish  strong ;  % 

*  A  bluff  may  work  a  little  while,  *| 

*  But  not  for  very  long.  * 
%  A  line  of  talk  all  by  itself  f 
J  Will  seldom  see  you  through;  % 
|*  You've  got  to  have  the  goods,  my  boy,  J 

*  And  nothing  else  will  do.  j 

f  * 

i  The  fight  is  pretty  stiff,  my  boy, 

J  I'd  call  it  rather  tough,  j 

|*  And  all  along  the  route  are  wrecks  % 

fOf  those  who  tried  to  bluff.  * 

They  couldn't  back  their  lines  of  talk ;  $ 

*  To  meet  the  final  test,  % 
+  You've  got  to  have  the  goods,  my  boy  { 

*  And  that's  no  idle  Jest.  ? 
$                                                              — Selected.         It 
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MY  MASTER 

"I  am  my  own  master!"  said  a  young  man  proudly.     "I  am  my  own  master!" 

"Did  you  ever  consider  what  a  responsible  post  that  is?"  asked  his  friend. 

"A  master  must  lay  out  the  work  which  he  wants  done,  and  see  that  it  is 
done  right.  He  should  try  to  secure  the  best  ends  by  the  best  means.  He 
must  keep  on  the  lookout  against  obstacles  and  accidents,  and  watch  that 
everything  goes  straight,  or  else  he  must  fail. 

"To  be  sure  of  yourself,  you  have  your  conscience  to  keep  clear,  your  hefert 
to  cultivate,  your  temper  toi  govern,  your  will  to  direct,  and  your  judgment  to 
instruct.  You  are  master  over  a  hard  lot,  and  if  you  don't  master  them,  they 
will  master   you. 

"Now,  I  could  undertake  no  such  thing,"  said  his  friend.  "I  should  surely 
fail  if  I  did.  Saul  wanted  to  be  his  own  master  \and  failed.  So  did  Herod; 
and  so  did  Judas.  No  man  is  fit  for  it.  One  is  my  Master,  even  Christ.  I 
work  under  His  direction,  and  Where  He  is  Master  all  goes  right." 

— Young  People's  Weekly. 


CHARLES  R.  CAPPS— GOD'S  NOBLEMAN 

After  reading  column  after  column  of  crime  committed,  of  homes 
broken  and  other  causes  of  mental  anguish,  it  is  refreshing  to  learn 
of  a  benefactor  who  has  given  of  his  worldly  possessions  to  aid  the 
poor  in  the  horrible  hours  of  physical  suffering  when  there  is  neith- 
er kith  nor  kin  to  look  to  for  relief. 

The  Suffolk  News-Herald  carries  a  beautiful  story  of  Charles  R. 
Capps  of  Norfolk  City,  Virginia,  who  after  providing  comfortably 
for  his  nearest  kin  and  remembering  his  closest  friends  gave  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Norfolk  City  Union  of  King's  Daughters, 
a  humanitarian  organization  that  looks  after  the  poor  of  the  city 
and  community. 
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Nothing  could  be  finer.  The  act  shows  that  Charles  Capp's 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  He  truly  loved  his  fellow-man,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  when  He  walked  upon  the 
earth,  healing  the  sick  and  ministering  to  the  poor. 

From  the  press  the  information  is :  That  the  gift  is  in  fee  simple 
without  red  tape  or  hampering  strings  to  it.  But  since  the  money 
will  be  used  for  the  relief  of  dependent  persons,  including  children 
and  women,  and  to  raise  up  and  strengthen  the  homeless  and 
downhearted,  one  is  given  a  glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart 
of  the  donor.  . 

Mr.  Capps  had  many  friends  among  the  business  men  of  this 
city.  Some  of  then  had  known  him  for  years  and  when  he  died 
they  eulogized  him  and  genuinely  mourned  his  passing.  We  can 
now  better  understand  the  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  of  this  splen- 
did Virginian.  , 

He  loved  his  fellowman.  His  sympathies  found- their  natural 
bent  in  the  final  act  of  his  life.  For  his  remembrance  of  them, 
thousands  unborn  will  arise  in  high  and  low  places  to  bless  him. 


DR.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN 

The  art  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  formerly 
grew  is  an  achievement  that  if  emphasized  doubtless  will  give 
courage  to  many  who  are  struggling  to  blaze  the  way  to  a  life  of 
fine  service  and  good  fortune. 

Such  an  ambition  suppressed,  because  of  the  economic  conditions 
in  his  home,  was  the  experience  of  the  internationally  known  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  radio  minister,  which  services  he  render- 
ed until  his  passing. 

Like  Martin  Luther,  the  father  of  protestantism,  Dr.  Cadman 
was  the  son  of  a  miner,  humble  and  unpretentious,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  radio  his  sermons  encircled  the  globe,  and  thousands 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  inspirational  words. 

The  following  brief  resume  taken  from  the  Christian  Advocate 
gives  just  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
English-American  citizen : 
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Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  pastor 
of  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  was  born  at  Welling- 
ton, Shropshire,  England,  in  1864.  His  father  was  an  English 
miner,  Samuel  Cadman,  and  his  mother,  Betsey  Parkes  Cadman. 

Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were  English  local  preachers. 
He  himself  went  to  work  in  the  mines  as  a  boy  of  twelve.  The 
daily  routine  of  the  family  was  breakfast  at  4:30,  followed  by 
family  prayers,  then  a  walk  of  three-and-a-half  miles  to  the  mines, 
where  work  began  at  six  o'clock. 

Doctor  Cadman  preached  his  first  sermon  as  a  lad  at  seventeen. 
He  was  licensed  as  an  English  local  preacher  at  twenty.  He  mar- 
ried in  England  in  1888.  While  a  student  in  Richmond  College, 
Surrey,  he  met  the  distinguished  American  bishop,  John  Fletcher 
Hurst,  who  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  ability  that  he  invited 
him  to  America.  Cadman  arrived  in  this  country  in  October, 
1890,  and  was  appointed  to  Milibrook  and  Verbank,  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  It  so  happened  this  church  was  without  a  par- 
sonage, but  through  his  initiative  leadership,  and  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  the  deficiency  was  soon  remedied,  and  the  young  preach- 
er was  enabled  to  send  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on 
the  other  side. 

Such,  however,  was  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  the  youthful 
Cadmam  that  he  did  not  long  remain  inconspicuously  stationed.  In 
1893  he  was  called  to  Central  Church,  Younkers,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1895 
to  what  was  then  Methodism's  great  downtown  work,  Central 
Church,  Manhattan.  With  S.  Parkes  Cadman  in  the  pulpit  and 
those  princely  laymen,  John  S.  Huyler  and  John  M.  Cornell  to  back 
him,  a  great  Christian  forward  movement  soon  developed  and 
Central  Church  became  Metropolitan  Temple. 

This  was  Dr.  Cadman's  last  appointment  within  the  bounds  of 
American  Methodism,  for  in  1901  he  was  called  to  Central  Con- 
gregational Church,  Brooklyn.  However,  even  until  the  present 
time  he  has  maintained  his  membership  in  the  Methodist  Chapel, 
Shropshire,  England,  which  he  knew  in  his  childhood.  At  his  pass- 
ing Dr.  Cadman  was  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church-  ' 
es  of  Christ  in  America,  from  1924-28.  After  years  of  broadcast- 
ing from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Brooklyn,  he  became  radio  minister  in 
1928,  which  service  he  rendered  until  the  last. 
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CANCER  CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

No  disease  carries  a  greater  toll  of  death  and  more  agonizing 
suffering  than  a  cancer.  It  ranks  second  in  mortality  according 
to  statistics  of  scientists.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  statements  the 
general  public  has  not  been  aroused  sufficiently  to  take  every  pre- 
caution when  symptoms  like  small  growths  and  suspicious  sores 

appear. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  dread  disease,  tuberculosis,  was  pre- 
velant,  and  received  scarcely  a  passing  notice.  But  publicity 
through  the  State  Boards  of  Health  as  to  the  danger  of  infection 
continued  till  the  people  begun  not  only  to  take  every  precaution, 
but  at  the  same  time  safe  guarded  the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. No  longer  does  tuberculosis  give  the  concern  it  once  did 
for  the  health  programs  broadcasted  have  taught  the  masses  how  to 
arrest  the  disease. 

In  the  same  manner  people  will  have  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  disease,  cancer,  till  they  take  the  symptoms  in  due 
time  to  save  a  /life,  as  well  as  the  suffering  and  untold  expense 
that  gives  only  momentary  relief.  The  disease  in  its  incipiency  can 
be  successfully  and  permanently  removed. 

It  is  a  disease  that  can  be  prevented  in  its  earliest  statges,  but, 
alas,  when  put  off  too  long  the  skill  of  the  most  skilled  scientist 
can  neither  cure  nor  relieve  the  agonies  comparable  to  those  of  the 

inferno. 

It  behooves  all  publicity  agents,  newspapers,  civic  organizations 
and  public  speakers  for  sake  of  humanity  to  enlighten  people  so  as 
to  save  the  victims  of  the  malady. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  SORROW 

Sorrow  is  the  common  heritage  of  humanity.  It  is  everywhere 
present.  Sorrow  is  one  of  God's  own  angels  in  the  land.  Her 
pruning-knife  may  not  spare  the  tender  buds  of  hope;  our  dearly 
beloved ;  but  her  fingers  sow  the  seed  of  quick  sympathy  with  the 
woes  of  a  common  humanity. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  use  of  sorrow  is  to  remind  us  of 
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God.  It  would  seem  that  a  certain  shock  is  needed  to  bring  us  in 
contact  with  reality.  Oftimes  we  are  not  aware  of  the  possession 
of  a  heart  till  some  disease,  some  sudden  sorrow,  rouses  it  into  ex- 
traordinary action.  Maybe  that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  God 
within  us  till  some  chasm  yawns  which  must  be  filled ;  or  till  rend- 
ing asunder  of  our  affections  forces  us  to  become  fearfully  con- 
scious of  a  great  need. 

To  mourn  without  hope  is  folly.  God  says  to  the  fruit  tree, 
bloom  and  bear ;  to  the  human  heart,  bear  and  bloom. 

Christ  is  a  refuge  and  "a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 


IT  NEVERS  PAYS 

It  never  pays  to  sit  down  and  grumble  and  complain  when  ob- 
stacles lock  your  pathway  in  life.  It  only  makes  your  grievances 
worse.  The  man  who  will  sit  down  before  an  "I  can't"  entanglement 
and  give  up,  is  destined  for  a  failure.  He  reminds  you  of  Sancho 
Panza,  in  Don  Quixote,  who  said  men  are  "as  God  has  made  them 
and  sometimes  worse."  Some  of  us  are  a  good  deal  worse  as  re- 
gards resourcefulness  and  energy.  When  in  trouble  the  thing 
needed  is  courage,  will-power. 

Many  "somebodies"  will  say,  before  long,  "I  am  glad  the  depres- 
sion came ;  it  made  me  think,  act  and  succeed." 

Why  not  be  one  of  those  "somebodies"  instead  of  sitting,  moan- 
ing? 

It  is  true  now  as  it  was  in  Napoleon's  day,  that  "impossible"  is  a 
stupid  word. 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Richelieu,  the  word  "fail"  should  not  be 
included  in  the  lexicon  of  youth.  Napoleon  said,  "Impossible  is  not 
a  French  word."  It  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  English  vocabu- 
lary of  young  Americans,  or  old  ones,  either. — J.  A.  R. 


A  GREAT  MUSICIAN 

1759,  George  Frederick  Handel  died.  He  was  the  greatest  organist 
of  his  day,  but  his  supreme  contribution  in  the  field  of  music  was 
the  oratorios  which  he  has  left  us— nineteen  in  English  and  two  in 
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Italian.     He  also  wrote  ninety-four  cantatas,  forty-seven  Italian 
operas,  and  many  compositions  for  the  harpsichord. 

His  father  was  first  a  barber  and  then  a  surgeon.  When  Handel 
was  a  boy,  his  musical  genius  asserted  itself  in  spite  of  his  father's 
strong  opposition.  The  boy  secreted  a  harpischord  in  the  attic, 
and  after  the  family  had  gone  to  bed,  he  would  do  his  studying  and 
practising  in  seclusion.  Interested  friends  dissuaded  the  father 
from  his  intention  of  making  a  lawyer  out  of  his  son,  and  the  youth- 
ful genius  went  to  Berlin  to  study  music  instead.  An  opening  at 
Lubeck  caused  him  to  apply  for  the  position  of  organist  along  with 
other  aspirants.  But  upon  learning  that  the  successful  candidate 
would  be  required  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist, 
he  beat  a  retreat. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  England.  The  first 
public  presentation  of  the  "Messiah"  was  in  Dublin,  April  13,  1742. 
When  it  was  first  given  in  London,  the  king  and  the  entire  audience 
arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  this  custom 
continues  even  yet. 

His  vision  failed  in  1752,  but  total  blindness  did  not  prevent  his 
participation  in  musical  concerts.  Only  eight  days  before  his  death 
he  accompanied  on  the  organ  the  singing  of  his  oratorio  "Messiah." 
His  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. — Selected. 


UNFAVORABLE  FACTOR  LOOMS 

Practically  every  summer  a  seasonal  recession  occurs  in  business. 
This  year  is  an  exception — few  industries  have  shown  a  drop  from 
spring  levels,  many  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  face  of 
seasonal  influences.     Motors  is  still  making  records. 

Worst  factor  in  the  business  picture  is  the  labor  situation.  The 
?teel  industry  is  threatened  with  a  strike — other,  lesser  strikes 
are  possible.  Widespread  labor  disturbances  could  wreak  havoc 
with  the  currently  favorable  business  indicators. — J.  A.  R. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


True  Worth 
"True  worth     is     in     being,     not 
seeming, 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by- 
Some   little   good — not   in   dream- 
ing 
Of    doing    great    things    ere    I 
die." 


A  whole  lot  of  people  are  never  so 
miserable  as  they  are  when  they  have 
nothing  to  complain  about, 
^o — ■ 

One  hazard  of  the  home  is  failing 
down  stairs.  But  that  is  not  as  bad 
as  falling  out  with  your  wife. 

If  people  had  to  give  security  when 
they  borrow  trouble,  there   would   be 
less  trouble  dealt  in,  to  vex  the  mind. 
— o — 

The  people  of  the  world  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  see  Europe 
settle  down.  America  would  like  to 
see  her  settle  up. 

Speaking  of  the  drought,  a  bright 
youngster  said,  "The  skies  are  saving 
up  for  a  rainy  day."  That  boy  has 
the  germs  of  an  editor  in  him. 

We  are  told  that  Uncle  Sam  re- 
cently bought  $300,000  worth  of 
prunes  to  distrbute  among  the  needy. 
The  politicians  get  the  plums. 

The  tendency  to  deceive  is  the  bane 
in  this  life.  But  not  al  the  ra  kr- 
teers  are  in  this  country,  by  a  long 
shot.  By  using  red  lipsticks  on  the 
faded     combs     of     old  hens     sh-ewd 


British  racketeers  have  been  selling 
them  as  pullets.  I  regard  this  as 
repre-hen-sible ! 

— o — 

It   seems,   now,   that  the  genius   of 
the    modern    American    patriot,   is    to 
keep  on  loving  his  country  after  all 
of  the  easy  money  is  gone. 
— o — 

It  is  stated  that  an  Iowan  has 
traced  35,000  living  relatives.  He 
will  have  to  trek  out  of  "The  Hawk- 
eye  State"  if  the  35,000  trace  aftex 
him. 

— -o — 

I  notice  in  a  farm  magazine  a  very 
unique  advertisement,  by  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  to  this  effect:  "Anyone 
found  near  my  chicken  house  at 
night  will  be  found  there  next  morn- 
ing."    That's  a  good   shot. 

What  may  be  termed  a  human  bee- 
hive has  been  discovered  in  La 
Grange,  Ga.  His  name  is  W.  W. 
Ward.  He  eats  bees.  He  says  it 
cost  him  $5.00  to  learn  how  to  eat 
them  successfully.  A  lot  of  people 
pay  to  see  him  do  the  trick.  He  says 
his  championship  feat  was  26  bees  at 
one  sitting.  Well,  the  world  is  full 
of  adventurous  fads,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  anything  these  days. 
— o — 

True  prayer  is  always  answered, 
though  often  not  when  we  expect,  nor 
how.  To  pray  in  faith  is  to  be  sure 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  hears  us. 
and  to  trust  and  obey  whatever  an- 
swer He  sends.  People  who  use  pray- 
er have  tested  it  and  know.     How  can 
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peop'e  who  do  not  pray  know  any- 
thing of  its  power?  But  faith  :s  not 
the  only  condition.  For  prayer  is 
greatly  concerned  with  holiness — de- 
liverance from  past  sin  and  the  ten- 
dency to  sin.  How  dare  we  ask  our 
Father  to  forgive  us  if  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  from  our  hearts  free- 
ly forgive  our  offenders.  Read  St. 
Mark,  11:24-26. 

— o — 
A  case  of  much  magnanimity,  in 
another  State,  has  come  to  mv  at- 
tention. A  mother,  with  two  small 
children,  and  who  has  canned  quite  a 
lot  of  blackberries  to  help  her  sup- 
port the  family  this  fall,  with  all  of 
her  househould  effects,  was  ousted 
from  her  home  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  The  eectment  was  perfected 
while  she  and  the  children  were  out 
picking  berries.  Another  elderly 
lady,  under  the  shadow  of  deep  sor- 
row, visited  this  mother,  and  chil- 
ren,  as  they  sat  dejected  amid  their 
belongings  in  the  yard,  and  tendered 
her  condolence.  The  mother,  in  turn, 
gave  this  lady  a  jar  of  her  canned 
blackberries.  Even  in  her  misery, 
she  had  the  Christian  spirit  of  sym- 


pathy and  the  cheerful  giving  to 
others.  C  >u'd  the  example  of  chmty 
towards  others  be  better  ex^mp'ified? 

There  ar?  many  helpful  organiza- 
tions in  our  and,  and  almost  every 
jo^Tr.uiit/-  s  ch  as  Kiwanis,  Ro- 
tarians,  sftc  .  of  national  and  intrr- 
national  scope — whose  threat  work  is 
their  teachings  that  the  universal 
good  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 
narrow  interest  of  the  individual,  or 
single  group.  Our  race  cannot  well 
make  progress  unless  we  all  make 
progress.  Our  nation  cannot  prosper 
unless  we  all  prosper.  Our  own  wel- 
fare is  inevitably  interlocked  with 
our  neighbors'  welfare.  All  this  is 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  po- 
litical and  industrial  demagogues, 
wiio  would  align  class  against  class; 
interest  against  interest;  breed 
against  breed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
firmly  established  truth,  and  it  is 
good  to  know  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
creed  of  great  organizations  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others,  for  the  as- 
sembling of  people  looking  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  good  of  others. 


LEARNING 


School  begins  when  the  youth  is  young, 

When  the  sweetest  songs  are  all  unsung, 
When  the  earth  is  tender  and  warm  and  fine, 

And  ends  at  the  brief  horizon  line. 
School  is  over  when  we're  bowed  low, 

When  eyes  are  dim  and  pulse  beats  slow, 
When  far  lands  beckon  beyond  the  sun, 

And  the  voice  of  the  Master  breathes,  "Well  done." 

— Selected. 
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A  WISE  THRIFT 

(The  Watchman  Examiner) 


Thrift,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  al- 
most unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Many  are  compelled  to  deny  them- 
selves what  they  would  like,  because 
they  are  without  money.  But  there 
is  a  sharp  distinction  between  thrift 
and  the  poverty  that  forces  self-de- 
nial. Poverty  often  comes  because  we 
have  never  made  friends  of  thrift. 

The  average  American  despises 
thrift  when  it  is  exercised  by  others, 
and  calls  it  niggardliness.  He  is  not 
prone  to  be  economical  with  himself. 
If  he  has  money  it  burns  his  pocket 
until  he  spends  it.  He  likes  to  do 
things  in  a  large  way.  A  young  man 
of  our  acquaintance  is  married  and 
has  one  child.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  of  toil  he  found  himself  the 
happy  possessor  of  about  five  hun- 
ded  dollars.  Wanting  much  to  see 
Europe  he  took  the  savings  and 
last  dollar  on  the  trip  and  came 
crossed  the  briny  deep.  He  spent  his 
home   in  debt. 

Many  worth  thousands  have  long 
wanted  to  see  Europe,  but  they  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  afford  a  trip 
so  expensive.  The  average  American 
young  man  dresses  on  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  better 
than  his  father  feels  able  to  dress  on 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Money 
circulates  freely  in  the  great  cities, 
and  there  is  every  temptation  to 
spend  freely.  The  ordinary  clerk 
handles  far  more  money  through  his 
recurring  weekly  salary  than  the 
thrifty  farmer  ever  sees. 

Extravagance  and   waste   have   be- 


f  ■"  -  se£iK?r?<?iis  :n  our  city  life. 
^-'ig  p*-f  different  in  the  older 
counties  of  the  world.  Margins  are 
narrow  and  living  is  more  difficult 
there.  But  the  tendency  of  things 
here  will  bring  us  ultimately  to  the 
old  world  basis.  The  great  combina- 
tions of  business  are  teaching  us  a 
lesson  and  compelling  us  to  practice 
it.  There  profits  are  made  by  econ- 
omizing in  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation.  Often  a  half  a  cent 
savings  means  thousands  in  total. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
shall  ourselves  avoid  trouble  and 
suffering  by  emulating  in. some  mea- 
sure the  thrift  of  the  people  of  other 
■ands,  who  by  careful  management, 
untiring  industry  and  strict  economy 
find  comfort  and  ease  and  even  a 
modest  competence  that  would  here 
mean  downright  poverty  and  abso- 
lute hardship. 

What  traveler  in  Europe  has  not 
noticed  the  hillside  land  rescued  from 
ruin  by  careful  methods  of  yielding 
rich  harvest  of  purple  grapes?  And 
this  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  uni- 
versal truth  that  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.  In  America  we 
are  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  our 
resources.  Many  things  go  to  waste 
with  us  that  are  utilized  to  good  pur- 
pose in  Europe.  It  is  t  ue«  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  a 
family  of  European  peasants  would 
live  richly  on  what  goes  to  waste  in 
a  fairly  well-to-do  home  or  on  many 
a  farm  in  our  country. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  lean 
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to  stop  the  leaks,  and  to  begin  to 
grow  wealthy  by  a  wise  frugality. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
reckless  waste  is  not  confined  to  our 
homes  but  is  perhaps  more  often 
found  in  our  places  of  business.  We 
plead  not  for  the  parsimoniousnuss 
that  paralyzes  life,  but  for  the  thrift 
and  frugality  that  make  men  rich, 
thus  enabling  them  to  be  generous. 

Spendthrifts  do  not  make  stewards. 
They  may  throw  a  generous  dollar  or 
two  into  a  collection  or  may  be  press- 
ed to  write  a  check  to  a  benevolent 


cause  but  this  is  conditioned  on  find- 
ing them  temporarily  with  plenty.  A 
pledge  by  such  people  is  paid  uncer- 
tain increments  and  more  often  never 
paid  at  all  in  full.  Thrift  leads  to  a 
wise  and  proportionate  layout  of 
personal  funds.  It  insures  that  there 
is  a  reserve  which  restrains  the 
spending  impulse  and  which  enables 
a  dependable  accumulation  out  of 
which  may  come  benefactions  to 
worth  while  institutions  and  man- 
kind. 


WHEN  TO  CRITICIZE 

When  your  heart  is  warm  with  love 

Even  for  your  enemies ; 
When  your  words  come  from  above, 

Not  from  where  the  venom  is ; 
When  you  see  the  man  entire, 

Not  alone  the  fault  he  has, 
Find  there  something  to  admire, 

Underneath  the  paltry  mass- 
Not  till  then,  if  you  are  wise, 

Will  you  dare  to  criticize. 

When  you  see  the  thing  that's  wrong, 

And — a  way  to  better  it — 
Push  a  noble  cause  along, 

Not  with  censure  fetter  it ; 
When  your  purpose  is  to  build, 

Not  to  tear  the  building  down, 
Use  the  sunshine  that  will  gild, 

Not  the  dark  and  dismal  frown — 
Not  till  then,  if  you  are  wise, 

Will  you  dare  to  criticize. 

— Selected. 
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OUR  ISLAND  WORLD 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


A  few  extracts  from  that  remark- 
able sermon  at  Duke  commencement 
by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Norwood  of 
London  will  give  something  of  its 
sweep  and  swing: 

"Our  earth  is  an  island  and  we 
are  islanders,"  said  Dr.  Norwood  in 
his  sermon.  "We  are  marooned  up- 
on this  round  and  relatively  micro- 
scopic plot  of  ground  we  call  the 
earth.  It  may  not  seem  a  very 
frightening  thought  since  the  earth 
is  still  very  vast  in  relation  to  the 
little  space  upon  it  which  we  person- 
ally occupy,  but  for  all  that  we  are 
beginning  to  chafe  against  our 
limitations." 

"Already  we  feel  battered  and 
bruised  by  the  repercussions  of  the 
same  old  human  problems,  smiting 
upon  us  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. It  is  a  small  world  We  live  up- 
on, an  island  from  which  there  seems 
no  escape;  and  this  fact,  that  we  are 
marooned  upon  our  island  with 
no  visible  way  of  escape,  has  come 
to  be  the  central  thing  in  our  human 
destiny." 

"If  we  are  only  islanders,  with  no 
relation  to  the  heaven  beyond,  but 
mere  dust  and  mortality,  then  we  are 
bound  to  succumb  to  the  material 
facts  of  our  condition.  Our  policies 
will  be  localized;  religion  will  die. 
All  our  ideals  and  aspirations,  our 
notions  of  morality,  the  fine  flower- 
ing of  faith,  hope  and  clarity  will  in- 
evitably be  restricted  more  and  more 
to  the  crude  realities  of  the  Island. 
We  shall  live  as  'islanders'  and  such 


have    always    been    distinguished    by 
the  narrowness  of  their  outlook," 
"Can  any  one  look  at  the  world  of 

our  own  day  without  feeling  that  this 
is  what  is  wrong  with  us.?  We  are  be- 
coming more  ruthless  and  savage  even 
whi!e  we  are  becoming  more  skillful 
and  potent.  There  is  less  and  less 
standing  ground  for  the  high  things 
of  the  soul. 

"We  are  almost  forced  to  live  as  if 
only  the  earth  exists,  while  it  is  ob- 
viously only  a  speck  in  the  universe. 
We  have  nearly  lost  the  'heaven,'  and 
the  earth-forces  threatens  us  with  de- 
struction. Our  islajnd-civiljfzatfon 
struction.  Our  island-civilization  is 
becoming  an  orgy  of  crude  force  and 
ruthless  primitive  greed.  Nothing 
can  save  us  but  the  rediscovery  of 
the  great  Beyond  in  which  our  earth 
can  only  find  its  true  harmony." 

"While  our  earth  is  an  island,  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  heaven.  Not  a 
flower  blooms,  nor  an  eye  sees,  nor  a 
creature  breathes,  but  the  light  and 
heat  and  energy  of  the  entire  uni- 
verse is  involved.  The  earth  cannot 
exist  or  function,  as  a  whole  or  in  any 
part,  without  the  heaven.  The  heaven 
is  always  first,  then  the  earth. 

"But  we  are  earth-minded.  We  seek 
to  explain  all  phenomena  and  even  the 
harmony  in  which  all  is  co-ordinated, 
by  the  lowest  possible  denominator. 
If  you  treated  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare like  that;  you  could  say  with 
perfect  truth  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Shakespeare  but  twenty-six  primary 
elements     which     we  usually  call  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  would 
seem  more  satisfying  to  begin  with  the 
master-mind  of  Shakespeare  and 
make  it  the  sufficient  cause  of  all  the 
rest. 

"And  when  one  fasten  one's  eyes 
not  upon  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
but  upon  the  starry  heaven,  it  does 
net  seem  incredibly  difficult  to  find 
cur  way  back  to  that  old-rime  haven 
of  the  intellect — 'In  the  Yiginning 
God  tcreated  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.' 

"If,  as  we  have  read,  God  is  spirit, 
then  you  might  have  expected  that 
when  God  created  the  unicerse  he 
:;ou  :1  have  created  a  spiritual  un- 
iverse and  not  a  material  one.     I  be- 


lieve he  has  done  so.  The  real  un- 
iverse is  spiritual.  The  material  un- 
iverse is  but  its  representation  in  ob- 
jective form  for  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  eternal  spirit  of  men. 
"God  is  the  spiritual  Architect  of 
(lie  un'~::_=e,  and  nature  is  its  build- 
er. On7y  man  can  enter  consciously 
into  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the 
Spirit-Architect,  and  the  real  things 
to  build  are  not  ultimately  bridges 
and  skyscrapers  and  battleships  and 
guns — but  precisely  and  only,  just- 
ice, mercy  and  truth.  These  are  the 
universal  and  eternal  forces  which 
are  in  rarmony  with  the  grand  pur- 
pose which  unites  the  heaven  and 
the  earth." 


THE  BUTTER  TREE 

We  have  heard  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  which  yields  a  sort  of 
natural  bread,  the  "cow  tree,"  which  gives  a  mild,  nourishing 
milk,  cream-like  at  the  surface,  and  the  "rain  tree,"  which 
actually  supplies  water  to  the  natives  of  the  arid  island  of 
Ferro,  but  the  "butter  tree"  of  India  and  Africa  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  new  one.  It  is  a  sort  of  cousin  to  the  Bassia  or  "candy- 
tree,"  which  yields  flowers  of  a  candy-like  sweetness. 

The  butter  tree  produces  a  substance  called  Galam  butter, 
which  is  highly  valued  and  has  proven  to  be  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  seeds  are 
boiled  in  water  in  order  to  extract  the  butter  from  them,  and 
we  are  informed  that  this  so-called  butter  not  only  keeps  for  a 
year  without  salt,  but  that  it  is  also  more  solid  and  whiter 
than  the  common  butter  product  made  from  cow's  milk.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  is  also  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  strange  as 
that  may  seem,  than  the  common  commodity.  It  is  used  both 
as  a  food  and  a  medicine.  The  seeds  also  yield  a  quantity  of 
greenish,  yellow  oil  used  for  frying  purposes  and  for  lamps. 

—The  Way. 
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THE  NIGHT  COMETH 


By  Harold  Melchert 

Carl  Nelson  glanced  at  his  watch  as 
he  turned  the  corner  one  block  from 
the  store.  "Good!"  he  exclaimed,  "I'll 
be  back  to  work  ten  minutes  before 
Mr.  Norton  expects  me."  It  was  the 
first  day  Carl  had  worked  in  a  store. 
The  position  had  come  after  many  un- 
successful attempts.  Here,  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  his  opportunity  at  last, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

The  first  day  passed  swiftly.  He 
had  spent  much  time,  when  not  other- 
wise employed,  learning  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  and  their  classification. 
Walter  Stone,  another  clerk,  had 
found  some  amusement  in  Carl's  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  at  times. 
Walter  made  it  a  point  to  accompany 
Carl  on  his  way  home  that  afternoon. 

"How'd  you  like  it?"  asked  Walter, 
with  a  light  smile. 

"Great!"  came  the  quick  reply. 
"Not  a  dull  moment." 

"You  did  work  hard,  Carl.  Too  hard, 
if  you  ask  me.  Norton  don't  expect  a 
man  to  kill  himself.  And  the  more  you 
do,  the  more  you  will  be  expected  to 
do.  Besides,  I  know  that  you're  not 
being  paid  enough." 

"I  should  worry  about  the  pay," 
answered  Carl  with  a  smile;  "I  want 
to  learn  the  business." 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks.  By 
rigid  economy,  Carl  had  started  a 
bank  account.  Norton  had  learned  of 
this  through  the  banker.  Norton  had 
learned  something  else — that  Carl 
had  become  known  among  the  custo- 
mers  as  the  "friendly"  clerk. 


in  Sunshine  Magazine 

"I  don't  see  how  you  stand  up  to 
it,"  Walter  told  him  one  evening  as 
the  two  were  wending  their  way 
homeward.  "You  still  fly  around  there 
as  though  there  wasn't  another  clerk 
in  the  place.  You  don't  have  to  do  a 
lotta  things  you're  not  paid  for.  Let 
Norton  hire  another  clerk.  It  ain't 
T~>urdar  to  kill  a  little  time  now  and 
then.  Besides,  a  feller  needs  to  rest  a 
little  once  in  a  while." 

"You're  right,  Walter,"  came  the 
reply;  "killing  time  isn't  exactly 
murder — it's  suicide!" 

That  evening  Carl  read  some  por- 
tions of  literature  in  a  book  he  had 
recently  acquired.  One  passage  held 
him.  It  told  how  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
great  English  writer,  had  a  phrase 
placed  on  the  dial  of  his  watch  in 
Greek.  A  strange  thing  to  do,  it 
seemed.  Yet  the  act  took  on  new 
meaning  as  Carl  pondered  over  the 
phrase.  "The  Night  Cometh!"  Those 
three  words,  no  more.  He  recalled 
that  a  Nazarene  Carpenter  one  time 
said  much  the  same  thing:  "The 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work."  It  was  true.  Not  only  the 
night  following  day,  but  the  nighttime 
of  life,  after  its  sunrise,  noon  and 
evening. 

The  thought  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  as  he  walked  to  work  the  next 
morning.  He  had  just  begun  a  piece 
of  sorting,  interrupted  the  night  be- 
fore by  'Walter's  eagerness  to  get 
away,  when  Norton  called  him  to 
his  desk. 

"I    find    it  necessary    to  leave  the 
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city  at  once  on  important  business, 
Carl,"  Norton  said.  "I  need  a  man 
who  can  look  after  things  while  I  am 
gone..    Will  you  do  it?" 

Would  he  do  it!  The  offer  came 
so  suddenly  that  all  Cal  could  think 
to  say  was,  "I'll  try,  Mr.  Norton." 
And   a   few  instructions   followed. 

Customers  at  the  store  the  next  day 
noticed  a  perceptible  difference  in 
the  trimness  of  things,  and,  quite 
unexplainable,  the  day's  receipts, 
and  those  of  the  days  to  follow 
were  above  the   average. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day,  as 
Walter  was  about  to  leave  the  store, 
he  spoke  impatiently  to  Carl.  "I 
don't  see  why  you  want  to  work  day 
and  night  for  Norton.  He's  away, 
take   things   easy.     You're   a   fool!" 

Carl  moved  to  reply,  but  he  re- 
strained himself. 

Norton  returned  a  day  earlier 
than  expected.  As  Carl  entered 
the  store  before  the  opening  hour, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  Norton  at 
his  desk.  "Good  morning,  Carl," 
said  Norton.  "I've  just  been  look- 
ing over  the  records,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate       you.     I      have       just 


bought  another  store,  over  at  Char- 
leston, and  I  shall  take  personal 
charge  of  it.  You  are  to  be  the 
manager  here." 

After  closing  hours  that  after- 
noon, Walter  loitered  in  front  of  the 
store  until  Carl  came  out.  They 
walked  a  pace  together  without 
speaking  a  word.  Walter  broke  the 
silence. 

"I've  been  with  Norton  longer 
than  you  have,  and  that  job  belonged 
to  me.  What  did  you  do  to  get  it? 
Hang  it  all,  I  never  have  any  luck." 
And  if  his  voice  did  not  show  his 
temper,  his  face  betrayed  him. 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  Carl.  "All  I 
did  was  my  best.  The  only  kind  of 
luck  I  believe  in  is  the  kind  that 
comes  from  doing  your  best.  When 
I  finished  school,  my  dad  slipped  me 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written  a  quotation  from  Longfellow, 
and  I  never  could  forget  it.  Here  it  is. 
And  he  drew  a  carefully  folded  slip 
of  white  paper  from  an  inner  pocket. 
Walter  read:  "Success  means  do- 
ing more  for  the  world  than  the 
world  does  for  you." 


Upon  the  wreckage  of  thy  yesterday 
Design  thy  structure  of  tomorrow.    Lay 
Strong  cornerstones  of  purpose  and  prepare 
Great  blocks  of  wisdom  cut  from  dark  despair. 
Shape  mighty  pillars  of  resolve,  to  set 
Deep  in  the  tear-wet  mortar  of  regret. 
Believe  in  God — in  thine  own  self  believe 
All  thou  hast  hoped  for  thou  shalt  yet  achieve. 

— Selected. 
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EVANGELISM  NEEDS  DEFINITION 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Dr.  Ensor  Walters,  the  president 
for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  Methodist 
conference  that  met  July  14  in  New- 
castle, England,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  recent 
conference  said  many  things  that 
were  really  worth  while. 

To  us  his  stirring  call  to  evange- 
lism was  among  his  most  impressive 
utterances  in  that  address.  And  we 
take  the  liberty  to  quote  the  following 
paragraphs : 

Evangelism  needs  definition.  It  is 
not  merely  a  restless  desire  to  attract 
the  outsider,  nor  the  adoption  of  any 
and  every  effort  to  attract  the  indif- 
ferent. Its  purpose  is  not  even  to  fill 
churches  nor  add  to  the  churchroll. 
Evangelism  is  the  spirit  which  comes 
from  the  burning  heart  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  church  in  union  with 
Christ  seeks  to  save  those  who  are 
lost.  But  tfhe  /fires  of  the  church 
must  be  kindled  first;  and  such 
kindling  alone  comes  by  prayer,  by 
surrender  to  the  Divine  Will  and  the 
putting  of  "first  things  first." 

To  your  knees,  Methodists!  Then 
our  church  will  glow  with  the  old 
fervour  and  possess  the  old  attrac- 
tiveness. Then  again  the  people  will 
seek  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  Sunday  in 


London  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  stood  for  long  hours  in  a 
queue,  waiting  in  the  rain,  reverent 
and  quiet,  waiting  hours  to  pay 
homage  to  the  dead  king — to  the  man 
who,  by  the  noble  service  of  an  un- 
selfish life,  had  won  the  hearts  of 
millions.  It  was  the  love  of  King 
George  for  his  people  which,  like  a 
magnet,  attracted  them  and  led  them 
to  pay  homage  to  his  memory.  I  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  heart  of  the 
church  burns  with  holy  enthusiasm 
for  the  salvation  of  men  and  with 
love  for  humanity,  the  queue  will 
stand  outside  our  churches  and  the 
people  will  seek  us. 

I  call  on  the  Methodist  church,  at 
this  critical  hour,  no  longer  to  hesi- 
tate at  the  "cross-roads."  Having  re- 
newed our  vows  of  fidelity  to  God, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  "Captain  of 
Israel's  host  and  Guide"  let  us  go 
forward,  declaring: 

"By  Thine  unerring  spirit  led 
We  shall  not  in  the  desert  stray, 
We  shall  not  full  direction  need, 
Nor  miss  our  providential  way; 
As   far   from  danger   as   from 

fear 
Whilst  Love,  Almighty  Love,  is 

near." 


Happy  is  the  man  who  knows  he  was  born  to  work,  who 
knows  he  can  work,  and  that  by  work  well  done  he  can  keep  on 
climbing  as  other  men  have  done,  to  more  enjoyable  an  pro- 
fitable work. — Exchange. 
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SALLY  DRAWS  A  DIVIDEND 

By  Larene  Davies  Rhodes 


Sally  Sloane  turned  in  at  the  par- 
sonage gate  and  walked  up  the  shad- 
ed brick  walk  with  an  exaggerated 
air  of  extreme  weariness. 

"My  word,  Mary  Beth!"  she  ex- 
claimed, sinking  down  on  the  top 
step  of  the  little  porch.  "Don't  you 
ever  rest?  If  I  sewed  half  as  much  as 
you  do,  I'd  have  corns  on  all  my 
fingers." 

Mary  Beth  Adams  moved  over 
hospitably  to  share  the  wide  swing. 

"No  you  wouldn't!"  she  protested 
laughingly.  "Come  on  up  in  the 
swing.  The  porch  is  so  dusty  it  isn't 
really  fit  to  sit  on,  and,  anyway,  the 
sun  will  strike  that  spot  in  a  few 
moments." 

"Oh,  well!  Beige  is  awfully  swank 
this  season,"  said  Sally,  lazily  trans- 
ferring herself  to  the  swing.  "Hot, 
isn't  it?" 

"Entirely  too  hot  to  do  anything 
that  calls  for  much  exertion,"  agreed 
Mary  Beth,  fastening  her  thread  se- 
curely and  cutting  it  off  close  to  the 
goods. 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Sally,  in- 
dicating Mary  Beth's  sewing.  "A 
dress  for  one  of  the  twins,  or  is  it 
one  you're  making  for  Ayer's  Baby 
Shop?  Since  you've  turned  out  to  be  a 
professional  modiste,  it's  hard  to—" 

"Neither!"  interrupted  Mary  Beth, 
ignoring  all   but  the  question. 

She  held  up  for  inspection  a  dim- 
inutive red  collar  and  cuffs  and  frilly 
tdd  ruffles  peeping  out  from  all  sorts 
of    unexpected    places. 

"Cute,    don't    you    think?" 

"Cute   as   a   button!"   agreed    Saily, 


admiringly.    "Who's   the   lucky   one?" 

"Jane  Redding.  Her  mother  cleans 
for  me  twice  a  week  now,  you  know, 
and—" 

"At  so  much  per,  of  course,"  stated 
Sally,  authoritatively.  "And  the  fam- 
ily sewing's  just  thrown  in  extra.  Is 
that    it?" 

"No,  it  isn't!"  Mary  Beth's  face 
was  troubled.  "Honestly,  Sally,  I  don't 
see  how  Mrs.  Redding  gets  along  at 
all  !Work  is  so  scarce,  and  she  has  so 
many  youngsters  to  do  for,  besides 
having  her  mother  there." 

"Isn't  her  mother  able  to  help  at 
all?"  asked  Sally,  incredulous  of  the 
helplessness  of  old  age. 

"A  little — with  the  housework  and 
(poking — jfles.  But  her  eyes  aren't 
good  any  more,  and  it  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  Mrs.  Redding  to  do  all  the 
sewing,  mostly  at  night.  And  as 
though  that  weren't  enough,  Bill  had 
to  fall  out  of  that  big  apple  tree  day 
before  yesterday  and  lay  himself  up 
with  a  broken  leg.  I  went  down  as 
soon  as  I  heard  about  it,  and  took 
some  fresh  rolls  I'd  just  made.  But 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  I  could 
do  tc  help,  so  I  took  this  little  dress 
and  brought  it  home  to  run  up  on  the 
machine.     It   was    already    cut    out." 

"I  don't  believe  there  were  any 
ruffles  and  red  collars  and  cuffs  with 
it  when  you  got  hold  of  it,"  said 
Sally  with  conviction.  "Those  Red- 
ding kids  always  look  sort  of  like  a 
bolt  of  goods  coming  up  the  street. 
She  nearly  always  buys  enough  of 
the  same  material  to  make  up  dress- 
es all  around,  I  think,  and  dosen't  put 
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any  extras  on  them,  either!" 

"I  don't  suppose  she  has  time  or 
material  for  it,"  said  Mary  Beth, 
thoughtfully.  "She  can  cut  several 
dresses  to  advantage  off  of  one 
piece,  you  see.  This,"  she  added  as 
she  fingered  the  tiny  ruffles,  "is  just 
gome  red  stuff  I  had  left  over  from 
one  of  my  own  housedresses  which  I 
wore  last  winter!" 

"Well,  anyway,  Jane  will  certain- 
ly step  out  for  once  in  her  young 
life!  But  I'm  not  here  to  discuss 
the  Reddings.  Didn't  I  see  your 
father  and  the  children  going  places 
an  hour  or  so  ago?"  asked  Sally. 

"You  did,"  reported  Mary  Beth. 
"Dad  was  going  to  a  ministerial  con- 
ference over  at  Richland,  and  Mrs. 
Maddox  invited  Jimmie  and  the 
twins  over  for  dinner.  She  has  three 
kiddies  the  same  age  as  the  little 
Adamses,  you  know,  they  used  to  live 
at  Harrodsburg  when  we  did." 

"Good!"  said  Sally.  "Not  about 
the  Maddoxes  living  at  Harrodsburg 
when  you  did,  but,  you  see,  I  thought 
with  them  gone  for  the  day  maybe 
you  could  come  over  and  have  lunch 
with  me.  Mother  and  dad  are  gone, 
too.  They  went  in  to  Louisville  on  a 
business  trip  this  morning,  and  I'm  all 
alone.     You   can   bring   your   beloved 

,/Suoye  S8[oquo^nq 
"Why,  I'd  love  to."  Mary  Beth  be. 
gan  to  fold  up  her  work.  "I  actually 
hate  to  make  buttonholes,"  she  con- 
fessed, "but  when  I  have  someone  to 
talk  to  it  isn't  quite  so  tedious.  I 
think  I'll  run  in  and  get  those  new 
shirts  of  Jimmie's,  too.  They're 
waiting  for  buttonholes,  and  I  can 
make  a  lot  of  them  in  a  day,  once  I 
get  started." 


It  was  fairly  cool  on  the  big  screen- 
cd-in  porch  at  the  Sloane  place,  and 
Sally  put  in  the  morning  cutting 
quilt-blocks  for  her  mother's  ocean- 
wave  quilt,  while  Mary  Beth  worked 
on  her  buttonholes. 

"Can  you  think  up  anything  any 
sillier  than  buying  new  goods,  cut- 
ting it  up  in  little  scaps,  and  sewing 
it  together  again?"  demaned  Sally, 
adjusting  her  tiny  pattern  on  the 
goods.  "I  wouldn't  waste  any  time 
doing  a  thing  like  that  for  actual 
cash,  as  badly  as  I  need  it!  But  you 
know  mother!  She's  always  up  to 
something  of  the  sort." 

Mary  Beth  smiled  at  Sally's  expres- 
sion of  her  opinion  of  quilt-making. 

"Quilts  are  certainly  coming  back 
in  style,"  she  observed.  "Mother's 
making  one,  too.  It  gives  her  some- 
thing to  occupy  her  mind  while  she's 
recuperating.  I  sent  her  a  lot  of 
scraps  just  last  week." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments then,  except  for  the  swishing 
leaves  of  an  old  apple  tree  in  the 
brisk  breeze  that  found  its  way  to 
the  Sloane  porch.  And  Sally's  mind 
wandered  off  on  a  tangent.  She 
thought  of  Mary  Beth's  mother  rest- 
ing-up  in  far-away  Arizona  while 
Mary  Beth  mothered  the  little 
Adamses,  and  eked  out  the  now  inade- 
quate ministerial  salary  by  making 
snappy  little  dresses  for  Ayer's  Baby 
Shop.  It  was  comforting  to  know 
Mrs.  Adams  had  gone  in  time  and 
was  really  recovering,  but  even  the 
assurance  of  her  complete  restora- 
tion to  health  did  not  lessen  parson- 
age responsibilities,  thought  Sally. 
And  this  thing  of  having  to  watch 
every     penny.     Something     suddenly 
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turned  clear  over  inside  of  Sally,  and 
she  felt  a  little  shiver  of  fear  clutch 
at  her  heart. 

"Mary  Beth,"  she  said  finally,  in  a 
kind  of  strained  voice,  "I  really 
hadn't  meant  to  tell  you,  or  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter,  but  I  know 
you  understand  what  it  is  to  feel  like 
you  simply  have  to  tell  your  troubles 
to  someone.  You  see,  dad  is  worry- 
ing himself  almost  crazy  over  the 
effect  of  this  depression  on  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  pretty  heavily  involv- 
ed when  the  Richard  Bank  failed,  and 
now  it  looks  like  there's  worse  trou- 
ble coming  from  another  source. 
That's  why  the  folks  went  in  to  Louis- 
ville today — to  see  about  a  loan  to  pro- 
tect his  other  interests.  Dad  hasn't 
much  hope  of  getting  it  through,  and 
if   he    fails — "   Sally's    voice    faltered. 

"Oh,  Mary  Beth!  If  I  could  only 
help  my  dad  out  like  you  can  help 
yours,"  she  said  hopelessly.  "But  the 
trouble  is  I'm  a  regular  wash-out 
when  it  comes  to  making  myself  real- 
ly useful.  Of  course,  I  can  cook  a  little 
and  keep  house  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  right  now  a  little  income, 
however  small,  might  mean  a  lot  to- 
ward tiding  us  over." 

Mary  Beth  laid  down  the  little  red- 
figured  print  and  looked  at  Sally  in 
a  kind  of  pre-occupied  way  as  she 
measured  off  a  needleful  of  thread 
and  knotted  the  end,  preparatory  to 
resuming  her  sewing. 

"Maybe  you're  worrying  needless- 
ly," she  said.  "Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  half  the  things  folks 
worry  about  never  happen?" 

"I  suppose  that's  true,  but  enough 
has  happened  already  that  I  ought 
to  be  helping  some  way" — something 


of  her  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit  seem- 
ed to  return.  "But,  my  word!  What 
could  I  find  to  do  here  in  Marysville? 
Honestly,  your  knack  for  sewing," 
she  finished   almost  wistfully. 

"Maybe  you  could  learn,"  ventured 
Mary  Beth,  watching  Sally's  awkward 
passes  with  the  scissors. 

"But,  no,"  she  added  frankly. 
"Sewing  just  isn't  your  line." 

"Don't  I  know  it,"  wailed  Sally,  jab- 
bing her  left  thumb  with  the 
scissors  and  taking  time  out  to  suck 
the  blood  from  the  tiny  wound. 

"But,  of  course,"  continued  Mary 
Beth  candidly.  "There's  bound  to  be 
something  you  can  do.  The  talent  is 
there  all  right;  it's  only  a  question 
of  finding  out  what  it  is  and  where 
you  can  use  it." 

"And  to  think,"  said  Sally,  incred- 
ulously, "that  you  can  do  all  you  do 
and  find  time  to  sew  for  sweet 
charity's  sake  on  the  side." 

Mary  Beth  folded  up  Jane  Red- 
ding's  finished  dress  and  prepared  to 
lay  it  aside  for  the  buttonholes  in 
Jimmie's  shirts. 

"I  wouldn't  call  it  charity,"  she 
said  slowly.  "It  isn't  exactly  that, 
oven  with  Mrs.  Redding.  It's  just 
neighborliness,  I  guess.  Mother  al- 
ways made  it  a  practice  to  do  at  least 
one  thing  of  this  sort  every  week.  It's 
the  kind  of  investment  that  pays  good 
dividends,  and  often  when  you  least 
expect  them.  With  mother,  some- 
times it  was  a  pie  or  a  pan  of  hot 
rolls  sent  to  someone  who  was  house- 
cleaning  and  too  busy  to  cook  dinner. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  assortment  of 
quiltpieces  sent  to  some  old  lady.  And 
she  darned  a  bushel  of  socks  for  an 
old  bachelor  who  lives  near  us  " 
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"I  might  try  something  like  that 
now,"  said  Sally  facetiously.  "Say, 
I'm  getting  hungry!  What  about  you? 
Let's  go  in  and  have  lunch.  Practi- 
cally everything's  in  the  ice  box,  all 
ready." 

The  Sloanes  did  not  come  home  that 
night  nor  the  next,  and  Sally  closed 
the  big  house  and  slipped  over  to  the 
parsonage  both  nights  at  the  urgent 
insistence  of  Mary  Beth.  It  did  not 
help  Sally's  state  of  mind  that  the 
rest  of  the  girls  were  all  out  of  town 
on  vacation  trips,  while  the  Sloanes 
had  even  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
short  their  usual  breathing  spell  at 
the  lake. 

A  letter  the  third  day  from  Mrs. 
Sloane   was   not   very   enlightening. 

"Your  father,"  she  wrote,  "still  has 
hope  of  being  able  to  get  what  he 
came  after,  but  things  certainly  look 
discouraging  to  me.  I'd  have  come 
en  home  myself  if  I  didn't  feel  that  I 
need  to  be  with  him  if  he  fails." 

That  same  day  something  else  oc- 
curred that  interested  Sally.  The 
Sloane  home  stood  at  the  very  edge 
of  Marysville,  which  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  short  stretch  of 
the  state  road  with  houses  set  a  little 
closer  than  in  the  open  conutry,  and 
a  school,  the  church,  a  few  general 
stores,  and  the  post  office. 

Beyond  the  Sloane  house  lay  a  wide 
expanse  of  pasture  land,  to  which 
Sally  always  referred  as  the  "Green 
Pastures,"  though  last  year's  drought, 
and  not  too  much  rain  so  far  this 
year,  had  burnt  its  grass  to  a  light 
brown,  except  along  the  edge  of  the 
branch,  where  things  were  still  green 
and  fresh  looking. 

Beyond  the  pasture,  set  well   back 


in  a  clump  of  great  beech  trees,  was 
the  old  Livingstone  place,  long  de- 
serted, except  by  old  Jed  Williams, 
who  mowed  the  grass  with  a  scythe 
when  it  grew  too  tall,  and  who  saw 
that  the  boarded-up  windows  and 
doors  of  the  big  house  were  not  mo- 
lested by  passing  vandals. 

The  Livingstones  had  all  left 
Marysville  a  good  many  years  before, 
but,  save  for  the  probable  ravages  of 
time,  the  old  house  stood,  furnished 
exactly  as  it  had  been  when  the  elder 
Livingstone  had  died.  Twice  in  the 
last  five  years  one  of  the  sons — the 
one  who  owned  the  place — had  been 
back  for  the  space  of  a  day  or  two 
to  look  things  over,  but  he  had  sted- 
fastly  refused  to  sell,  preferring  to 
keep  it  intact  as  the  only  place  that 
had  ever  really  been  home  to  him. 

"Just  like  an  old  bachelor,"  Sally 
said  contemptuously,  whenever  the 
matter  was  mentioned,  which  wasn't 
often,  for  Marysville  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  as  the  years 
rolled  by. 

On  this  particular  morning,  how- 
ever, as  Sally  sat  on  the  side  porch 
peeling  apples  for  a  pie — apple  pie 
was  her  father's  favorite  dish,  and 
Sally  felt  that  his  appetite  might 
need  a  little  encouragement  if  affairs 
in  Louisville  didn't  pan  out  well — 
she  was  surprised  to  notice  that  the 
old  weatherbeaten  boards  had  been 
pried  away  from  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  Livingstone  place,  and 
that  here  were  at  least  two  people 
moving  about  in  and  out  of  the  old 
house. 

A  car,  apparently  theirs,  stood  in 
the  old  driveway  beyond  the  house, 
and   would   have  been   pracitcally   in- 
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visible  to  Sally  had  not  the  sun 
shone  on  the  windshield  in  such  a 
manner  as   to   reflect  in   Sally's  eyes. 

"My  word!  Who'd  want  to  move 
into  that  old  ruin,  I  wonder!"  said 
Sally,  half  aloud,  slicing  apples 
deftly  into  a  big  white  sauce  pan. 
"Jed  Williams  and  his  wife  must 
surely  be  airing  the  place  a  bit;  but 
that  car   isn't  Jed's!" 

Then,  as  if  purposely  to  whet  her 
curiosity,  a  small  moving  van  drove 
up  from  the  direction  of  Richland  and 
deposited  several  pieces  of  furniture, 
a  couple  of  barrels,  and  the  usual  ar- 
ray of  suitcases  and  boxes. 

The  wide  stretch  of  green  pastures 
in  between  prevented  Sally  from  be- 
ing able  to  discern  the  sort  of  furni- 
ture that  was  being  moved  in,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
someone  was  preparing  to  take  up 
abode   in   the   old    Livingstone   house. 

"It's  terribly  hot  for  moving  to- 
day, and  I  doubt  if  they  have  any 
help,"  mused  Sally,  still  slicing  ap- 
ples into  the  pan.  "I  suppose  if  Ma- 
ry Beth  knew  it  she'd  be  running 
down  there  with  a  pie  or  a  pan  of 
light  rolls  just  to  be  neighborly." 

But  then  Mary  Beh  was  just  nat- 
urally gifted  with  helping  folks  and 
Sally   Sloane  wasn't,   she  reasoned. 

Nevertheless  she  looked  down  at 
her  pan  of  Grimes'  Golden  with  a 
sort  of  speculative  gleam  in  her  eye. 
She'd  never,  she  was  sure,  be  able  to 
do  anything  that  would  actually  add 
even  a  small  sum  to  the  dwindling 
family  income  but  maybe  she  could — 

The  appetizing  aroma  of  green 
beans  wafted  out  of  the  kitchen  door, 
and  Sally  sniffed  the  air  hungrily. 
A  dish  of  well- cooked  pole  beans  and 


a  spicy  apple  pie  would  certainly 
make  a  square  meal  for  folks  who 
were  too  busy  moving  to  bother  with 
cooking.  She  leaned  well  to  one  side 
in  her  chair  and  peeped  in  at  the 
kitchen  clock.  I  was  only  tetn-fif- 
tecn. 

Sally  Sloane's  fingers  flew  as  she 
peeled  apples  for  an  extra  pie.  She 
told  herself  a  time  or  two,  even  af- 
ter her  mind  was  made  up,  that  she 
really  had  no  time  for  neighborli- 
ness  while  her  mind  was  filled  with 
the  worries  of  her  father's  business 
reverses,  but  an  hour  or  so  later  she 
withdrew  two  tempting  pies  from  the 
big  oven,  transferring  one  of  them 
almost  at  once  to  a  clean  splint  bas- 
ket, the  other  end  of  which  was  filled 
by  a  dish  of  savory  green  beans.  Ov- 
er the  top  she  carefully  spread  a  bit 
of  snowy  linen,  and  having  donned 
a  floppy  yellow  sun  hat,  she  set  off 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Livingstone  place. 

She  slackened  her  pace  as  she  ap- 
proached the  house  by  way  of  the 
shady  stone  walk,  and  a  curious  shy- 
ness possessed  her.  She  wasn't  used 
to  doing  things  of  this  sort,  and  on- 
ly the  thought  of  Mary  Beth's  phil- 
osophy of  life  urged  her  on. 

"I  wouldn't  call  it  charity,"  she 
could  hear  Mary  Beth  saying.  "It 
isn't  exactly  that,  even  with  Mrs. 
Redding.  It's  just  neighborliness,  I 
guess." 

A  pleasant-faced,  elderly  woman 
Adonis   all   the  girls  would  fall   for." 

On  the  way  back  up  town  she  met 
Bill  Leonard,  and  promptly  com- 
mandeered his  car  to  go  after  Mrs. 
Redding,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
work    had    begun    in    earnest    at    the 
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came  out  on  to  the  big  front  porch 
just  then,  carrying  a  lint-covered 
dust  mop.  There  was  a  soi-t  of  de- 
jected hopelessness  on  her  tired  face, 
and  she  uttered  a  short  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  dismay  at  the  sight 
of  Sally  approaching  her  with  her 
carefully  covered  basket. 

"Oh!  Dear  me!"  she  said  in  a 
startled  voice,  "I — I'm  afraid  you've 
caught  us  in  an  awful  mess.  My 
son  wrote  the  caretaker  to  have  the 
place  cleaned  up  inside  and  out  for 
us,  you  see,  but  the  letter  seems  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  mail.  I  declare, 
I  hardly  know  how  to  begin." 

Again  the  voice  of  Mary  Beth  Ad- 
ams seemed  to  come  to  Sally's  ears. 

"Honestly  Sally,  I  don't  see  how 
Mrs.  Redding  gets  along  at  all.  Work 
is  so  scarce,  and — " 

"If  you  need  help,  I  can  have  a 
woman  here  inside  of  an  hour,"  of- 
fered Sally,  glancing  at  her  wrist- 
watch.  "She's  the  sort  you  can  just 
turn  loose  with  a  broom  and  scrub- 
brush,  and  she'll  have  the  whole  house 
shining  in  no  time." 

"That  certainly  sounds  good  to  me," 
answered  the  new  neighbor  smiling- 
ly. "I'm  already  worn  out,  and  have 
not  made  any  headway  in  the  house 
at  all.  You  see  not  knowing  anyone 
in  Marysville,  I  didn't  know  where  to 
find  help." 

"Well,  I  know,"  said  Sally,  with  a 
new  confidence  born  of  the  woman's 
receptive  attitude.  "I'll  go  right  af- 
ter Mrs.  Redding.  And,  in  the  mean- 
time, I've  brought  you  a  dish  of  green 
beans  and  a  fresh  apple  pie.  I  thought 
it  would  relieve  you  from  having  to 
cook  while  you're  busy  getting  set- 
tied." 


"You  couldn't  have  done  anything 
nicer,  I'm  sure,"  she  accepted  the 
basket,  peeping  curiously  under  the 
snowy  towel;  "we  had  only  a  light 
breakfast,  and  that  at  five  this  mor- 
ning. And  things  are  in  no  shape  for 
cooking  here  until  we  get  cleaned  up 
a  bit.  And  what  with  the  long  drive 
and  hard  work,  we're  both  raven- 
ous." 

There  was  something  very  genu- 
ine about  the  new  neighbor's  appre- 
ciation of  the  timely  offering  of  well- 
cooked  food,  and  Sally  found  it  nec- 
essary to  linger  a  few  moments  while 
she  introduced  •  her  son. 

He  looked  almost  as  old  as  his  mo- 
ther, or  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  Sal- 
ly at  first  glance,  but  he  lapsed  into 
Sally's  own  language  as  he  express- 
ed his  masculine  delight  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  she  learned,  hav- 
ing been  a  classmate  of  George  Liv- 
ingstone at  the  state  university  some 
twenty-five  years  before,  which  was 
how  it  happened  he  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  latter  to  allow  him 
and  his  mother  the  use  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone place  for  the  summer  while 
he  did  some  research  work  and  com- 
pleted the  manuscript  of  a  textbook 
he  was  soon  to  have  published. 

"The  surroundings  are  ideal  for 
quietness  and  study"  he  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  remark  of  Sally's, 
"and  I  think  the  neighbors  are  ab- 
solue  knockouts,"  he  finished  with  a 
boyish  grin. 

"It's  a  burning  shame  he's  so  old," 
Sally  said  later  in  giving  the  details 
to  Mary  Beth.  "It  would  be  just  my 
luck,  of  course,  to  make  a  hit  with 
that   kind   of   man   instead   of   some 
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Livingstone  house. 

"You've  no  idea  how  you've  help- 
ed us,  Miss — hut  I'm  just,  going  to 
call  you  Sally,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley 
when  Mrs.  Redding  had  been  proper- 
ly introduced  and  set  to  work. 

"Do!"  said  Sally,  cordially.  "And, 
if  you  could  use  Mrs.  Redding  to  clean 
for  you  once  a  week  while  you're 
here,  you'd  find  her  satisfactory,  I'm 
sure.  And  she  resally  neecte  work 
desperately." 

"Oh,  I'm  already  counting  on  her!" 
— Mrs.  Hartley  replaced  the  clean 
dishes  in  Sally's  basket  and  handed 
it  to  Bill- — "and  we  want  to  see  lots 
of  you  and  your  friends,  Sally.  And 
please  tell  your  mother  I'm  especial- 
ly eager  to  meet  her." 

When  Sally  finally  reached  home, 
after  a  chocolate  fudge  sundae  on 
Bill,  she  found  herself  in  a  more 
hopeful  frame  of  mind  than  she  had 
been  for  two  days. 

"I'll  probably  be  darning  socks  by 
the  bushel  before  the  week  is  out," 
she  confided  to  Mary  Beth,  when  the 
latter  ran  over  to  see  whether  she'd 
had  any  word  from  her  parents  as 
to  whether  or  not  they'd  be  return- 
ing that  evening.  "And  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  my  dear!  Think  of 
that!  He  has  the  best-looking  desk 
and  typewriter  you  ever  saw!  And 
books!  My  word!  He  must  have 
been  a  publisher  to  own  so  many!" 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane  return- 
ed that  evening  Sally  saw  at  once 
that  her  father's  mind  had  been  at 
least  temporarily  relieved,  and  her 
own  feeing  of  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
covery was  enormous. 

"He  got  the  loan  through  all  right, 
Sally,"    her    mother    told    her,    while 


Mr.  Sloane  was  putting  the  car  away 
in  the  garage  back  of  the  house.  "I 
never  spent  two  such  days  of  sus- 
pense in  all  my  life,  but  they  were 
worth  it,  I  guess.  And,  Sally,  dad 
didn't  want  to  burden  you  with  it  by 
even  telling  you,  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  while  we  hope 
things  will  come  round  all  right,  we 
are  simply  going  to  have  to  cut  down 
in  every  way  possible  to  pull  through 
the  next  few  months.  After  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  hard." 

Sally  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief 
and  leaned  back  in  the  porch  swing 
with  her  eyes  closed  for  a  moment. 

"Half  of  the  things  we  worry  about 
never  happened,"  whispered  the-voice 
of  Mary  Beth  in  her  ears. 

"Well,  Mother,"  she  said  slowly, 
"I'm  glad  you  told  me,  anyway.  And 
if  there's  any  way  I  can  help  besides 
giving  up   my   allowance,   I'll — " 

And  then  the  telephone  rang — 
loudly,  shrilly,  and  imperatively.  Sal- 
ly hastened  to  answer  it. 

"Hello!    Is— is   this    Miss   Sally?"   • 

The  voice  was  masculine,  and 
might  have  been  strange,  except  that 
something  brought  instant  recogni- 
tion to  Sally — the  slight  hesitancy 
of  the  speaker,  perhaps. 

"Yes,  it  is."  She  wondered  what 
the   call   would   mean. 

"Well,  Miss  Sally,  this  is  Sid  Hart- 
ley." 

So  Sid  was  his  name. 

"You  were  so  fine  about  helping 
mother  locate  a  housecleaner,  I  won- 
der if  you  might  help  me  find  what 
I  need." 

His  voice  certainly  sounded  pleas- 
ant..  Nothing  sissy  about  it,  either. 

"What  do  you   need?"  asked   Sally 
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with  her  usual  straightforwardness. 
"Well,  you  see,"  explained  the 
voice.  "I'm  a  regular  dub  at  typing. 
I  use  the  'hunt  and  punch  system, 
and  the  method  lacks  speed,  y'know." 
"Probably  so,"  agreed  Sally. 
"And  I'm  wondering  whether  you 
could  find  me  a  typist  to  copy  my 
stuff.  I'm  not  hard  to  please,  and 
111  pay  the  usual  rates — fifty  cents 
a  thousand.  I'Vte  work  enough  to 
keep  a  good  one  busy  all  summer,  and 
meant  to  bring  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers from  the  registrar's  office 
with  me,  but  they  all  had  their  vaca- 
tions planned  for,  and  I  had  to  give 
it  up." 

He  hesitated,  apparently  for  some 
response  from  Sally,  who  strove  to 
keep  from  fairly  singing  into  the 
transmitter. 

"Is  good  typing  the  only  qualifica- 
tion necessary?"  she  asked. 

"Practically,  of  course,  in  my 
haste,  I  make  an  occasional  error  in 
punctuation  or  spelling,  and  I'd  ap- 
preciate a  typist  who  would  catch 
such  errors  and  correct  them,  though, 
of  course,  I'll  edit  it  again  after  it's 
all  done." 

Again  he  waited. 

"There's  bound  to  be  something 
you     can     do"— Mary     Beth's     voice 


again.  "The  talent  is  there  all  right. 
It's  only  a  question  of  finding  out 
what  it  is,  and  where  you  can  use  it." 
And  Sally's  papers  in  high  school 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  commer- 
cial teacher. 

"I'm  pretty  good  at  punctuation, 
and  spelling,  too,"  said  Sally,  medi- 
tatively. 

"You  don't  mean  you'd  help  me 
out?" 

Was  there  an  eagerness  in  the  pro- 
fessor's voice  that  did  not  associate 
itself  with  mere  enthusiasm  for  bi- 
ology? 

"I  might,"  said  Sally. 
"Oh,  Mother!"  She  turned  from 
the  telephone  to  face  an  astonished 
parent.  "It's  the  man  who  moved  in- 
to the  Livingstone  place.  He's  a  col- 
lege 'prof,'  and  he's  writing  a  book 
on  biology,  and  I'm  to  type  it  for 
him,"   she  explained. 

"It  isn't  eaxtly  charity.  It's  just 
neighborliness,'"  came  the  voic)i  of 
Mary  Beth  Adams  again.  "It's  the 
kind  of  investment  that  pays  good 
divide nds — and  often  when  you  least 
expect  them." 

"Isn't  it  so?"  agreed  Sally  to  her- 
self, thinking  of  an  apple  pie  and 
a  dish  of  green  beans. 


PRINTED  FIRST  BIG  SCOOP 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 

Those  newspapers  which  recent-  pear  to  have  overlooked  its  most  im- 
ly  carried  a  brief  historical  portant  achievement.  No  news- 
sketch  of  The  Virginia  Gazette,  Vir-  paper  before  or  since  on  the  Ameri- 
ginia's   first     weeky   newspaper,   ap-  can   contient   ever   registered   such   a 
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"scoop"  on  its  contemporaries,  it  be- 
ing the  first  to  publish  the  Dec- 
laration   of    Independence. 

The  precious  document  was  brought 
from  Philadelphia  to  Williamsburg 
by  courier  and  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Gazette  of  the  is- 
sue of  July  26,  1776,  twenty-two 
days  after  its  adoption.  Its  loca 
tion  in  the  paper  indicate  the  edi- 
tor knew  the  news  value  of  the  doc- 
ument which  was  to  be  the  torch  of 
the  Revolution. 

This  claim  has  come  down  to  the 
present  from  long  before  the  Civil 
War,  undisputed  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  to  our  personal  know- 
ledge. The  war-time  editor  of  The 
Virginia  Gazette  was  Edward  Live- 
ly who  died  in  the  late  nineties.  He 
was  a  clever  writer,  an  intellectual, 
but  like  all  of  his  kind,  radical  for 
those  days.  Briefly,  he  "went  to  the 
Yankees"  and  as  a  consequence  The 
Gazette    again    became    quiescent. 

The  paper  had  an  embattled  ex- 
istence after  the  capital  was  removed 
to  Richmond.  Editor  after  editor 
cut  his  first  journalistic  teeth  on 
the  old  lady  and  found  her  tough. 
About  all  they  accumlated  was  a 
mountain  of  ideals  they  strove  for 
but  never  attained.  An  English- 
man named  Long  sometime  in  the 
eighties  took  his  turn  at  resurrect- 
ing the  dead.  In  three  years  he  had 
sunk  a  comfortable  fortune  and  fled 
the  field. 

It  is  also  a  notable  fact  that  The 
Gazette  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the   only     weekly    newspaper    in   the 


state  which  suspended  publicati  n 
during  every  war  beginning  with  the 
Revolution  till  the  Spanish-American 
war  to  permit  its  editor  and  me- 
chanical force  to  enlist. 

It  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  that  struggle  if  Governor  Tyier 
had  accepted  the  proffer  of  a  com- 
pany its  youthful  editor  and  friends 
had  raised  to  go  to  the  front.  He 
was  told  no  more  troops  would  be 
needed.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bitter  disppointment  to  the  Williams- 
burgers. 

Another  epochal  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  The  Virginia  Gazette  is 
easily  authenticated.  When  Editor 
Lively  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  the  federals  occupied  the 
Peninsula,  the  plant  of  the  news- 
paper was  moved  to  Yorktown  where 
an  army  organ  called  The  Cavalier 
was  printed  by  officers  in  command. 
Years  later,  after  much  red  tape 
Mr.    Lively    recovered    his    property. 

That  plant,  including  a  Washing- 
ton hand  press,  long  obsolete,  and  a 
few  cases  of  type  found  their  way  to 
Florida  during  the  seventies.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  threads  of 
history  of  the  ancient  newspaper  are 
so  broken  and  fragmentary  that 
an  authentic  narrative  of  its  two 
hundred  years  journey  down  the 
corridors  of  time  is  impossible.  It 
has  come  now  upon  what  appears  to 
be  the  happiest  days  of  its  existence. 
Of  significance  to  Suffolk  is  that  a 
foimcr  cd"tor  of  the  old  SjiFoJk 
He;ad  i?  at  the  1  elm  of  T.  e  Gazette 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Messrs.  W.  T.  Wells,  probation 
officer,  of  Ashevills  and  Roland 
Thompson,  chief  probation  officer,  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  visited  the 
School  last  Monday  afternoon. 


Messrs.  A.  V.  Edwards,  mayor  and 
judge  of  juvenile  court,  of  Hender- 
sonville,  and  Otis  Powers,  chief  of 
police,  also  of  that  city,  called  at  the 
Uplift   office   last   Monday. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  Training 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  Luke 
10:30-37,  and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys, 
he  told  them  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  a  most  engaging  man- 
ner. 

Participating  in  this  service  was 
Dr.  O.  A.  Blackwelder,  prominent 
Lutheran  minister,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  offered  the  opening  pray- 
er.. Dr.  Blackwelder  was  accompain- 
ed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ray  King,  of 
Concord,  the  latter  presiding  at  the 
piano  in  the  absence  of  Miss.  Virginia 
Smoot,   our   regular   pianist. 


Last  week  the  boys  thoroughly  en- 
joyed a  watermelon  feast,  and  again 
this  week  we  noticed  melons  piled  high 
around  the  huge  cak  tree  near  the 
highway,  which  tells  us  that  several 


other  feasts   are  in   store   for   them. 

Our  farm  manager  informs  us 
that  1,200  melons  were  gathered  last 
Wednesday  morning.  By  a  little 
figuring  it  can  be  seen  that  several 
more  cuttings  will  be  had. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  boys  get 
a  greater  "kick"  out  of  than  these 
melon  feasts,  and  we  might  add  that 
the  older  folks  at  the  School  are  not 
the  least  bit  hesitant  about  partici- 
pating on  these  enjoyable  occasions. 

It  is  quite  a  nice  treat  to  see  be- 
tween 800  and  1000  large  pieces  of 
red,  jucy  melons  placed  on  the  huge 
flat  rock,  ready  to  be  served,  and 
quite  often  passers-by  on  the  high- 
way stop  to  enjoy  the  sight. 


During  the  past  two  weeks  many 
of  our  boys  have  enjoyed  several 
Carolina  League  games  played  at 
Webb  Field,  Concord,  as  guests  of 
their  organized  cheering  section  has 
the  league-leading  Weavers.  That 
become  quite  popular  with  the  fans 
was  attested  by  "Monte,"  Daily  Trib- 
une sports  commentator,  in  his  col- 
umn. "Around  the  Sports  Circuit." 
Says  friend  Monte:  "The  Jackson 
Training  School  boys  are  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Concord  rooters.  They 
started  the  cheers  calling  for  that 
Concord  rally  in  the  seventh  which 
drove  Toney  from  the  box.  There 
are  no  'wolves'  among  their  group." 

Manager  Bobby  Hipps  and  his 
fast-stepping  Weavers  are  great 
favorites  with  the  boys,  and  if  they 
should   fail    to   capture   the   Carolina 
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League  pennant,  it  certainly  will  not 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  youngsters 
haw  not  been  "pulling"  for  them  100 
per  cent. 

It  is  a  fine  gesture  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Weavers  to 
permit  the  boys  to  see  the  gamies,  and 
we  wish  to  assure  them  that  this  con- 
tribution toward  their  enjoyment  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  both  the  boys 
and  the  officials  of  the  School. 


The  game  between  the  Franklin 
Mill  Juniors  and  the  Training  School, 
played  on  the  local  diamond  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  resulted  in  an  easy 
victory  for  the  latter,  the  score  being 
11  to  4. 

Foster,  visiting  pitcher,  held  the 
School  lads  to  six  hits,  but  his  own 
wildness  and  ten  errors  by  his  mates 
were  responsible  for  all  but  two  of 
the   runs   scored   against   him. 

Bob  Ellis,  who  was  on  the  iiring 
line  for  the  School  Jaoys,  allowed  six 
scattered  hits  and  whiffed  fifteen 
batters.  But  for  two  bases  on  balls 
and  two  errors,  he  would  have  limited 
the  visitors  to  a  lone  tally. 

Whittington  accounted  for  three  of 
the  Franklin  Juniors'  hits,  getting  a 
double  and  two  singles. 

Johnson  was  the  only  School  batter 
to  get  more  than  one  hit,  clearing  the 
bases  with  a  triple  in  the  first  inning 
and  punching  out  a  single  in  the 
eighth.     The    score: 


Juniors 
J.  T.   S. 


R  H  E 
03000100  0—  4  6  10 
60011003  x— 11  6     3 


Two-base  hits:  Whittington,  Hold- 
er. Three-base  hit:  Johnson.  Stolen 
bases:  Ellis,  Anderson.  Double  plays: 
Whittington  and  Kennedy;  Maulden, 
Dabbs  and  Cooper.  Struck  out:  by 
Foster  2;  by  Ellis  15.  Base  on  balls: 
ofl'  Foster  5;  off  Ellis  2. 


Last  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Train- 
ing School  defeated  the  Franklin  Mill 
team  in  a  well  played  game  by  the 
score  of  5  to  4.  Bob  Ellis,  pitch- 
ing for  the  local  lads,  turned  in  a 
nice  performance.  Ha  held  the  visi- 
tors to  four  hits  and  struck  out 
thirteen.  In  addition  to  hurling  a 
fine  game,  Bob  personally  account- 
ed for  three  runs  scored  by  the 
School.  In  the  sixth  inning  he  drove 
out  a  home  run  with  one  man  on  base, 
and  in  the  eighth  he  cracked  out  a 
single,  scoring  later  on  Saunders' 
three-ply  swat. 

Charlie  Lefler,  the  Franklin 
pitcher,  was  touched  for  eight  hits, 
five  of  them  coming  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth  inning,  when  the  local  lads 
did  all  their  scoring. 

Worthington,  Ellis  and  Saunders, 
with  two  hits  each,  led  the  School 
boys  at  bat.     The  score: 

R  H  E 

Franklin  10  0  0  0  110  1—4    4    6 

,1 .    T.    S.  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  3  x— 5    8    5 

Two-base  hit:  Whittington.  Three- 
base  hit:  Saunders.  Home  run:  Ellis. 
Stolen  bases:  Dabbs,  C.  Lefler,  B. 
Lefler,  Strube,  Johnson.  Double  plays: 
B.  Lefler,  Raymer  and  Cooper  2. 
Struck  out:  by  Ellis  13;  by  C.  Lefler 
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5.  Base  on  balls:  off  Ellis  5;  off  C. 
Lefler  2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  C.  Lef- 
ler   (Johnson). 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Franklin  Mill  team  again  visited  the 
local  ball  yard  and  defeated  the 
School  team  by  the  score  of  6  to  5. 
Ed  Williams,  who  throws  'em  from 
the  fork-hand  side,  was  on  the  hill 
for  the  school  boys.  While  he  allow- 
ed but  four  hits,  a  hit  batsman  and 
several  errors  accounted  for  three 
enemy  counters. 

Hulan  Lefler  did  the  pitching  for 
Franklin  and  held  the  local  batters  to 
eight   bingles,   and   fanned  twelve. 

The  School  lads  started  off  by 
scoring  three  runs  in  the  first  frame 
on  two  free  tickets  ao  first  base, 
singles  by  Worthington,  Ellis  and 
Holder,  and  Williams'  double. 

In  the  third  the  visitors  marked  up 
their  first  counter  as  Buck  Lefler  was 
hit  by  a   pitched  ball   and   scored   on 


successive  infield  outs.  In  the  local 
half  of  the  same  inning,  our  boys 
counted  twice  on  an  error,  two  stolen 
bases,  and  singles  by  Holder  and 
Williams,  giving  them  a  lead  of  5  to 
1. 

The  Franklin  lads  kept  pecking- 
away,  however,  marking  up  a  run  in 
each  of  the  next  five  innings  to  run 
their  total  to  six  runs,  winning  the 
old  ball  game.  During  this  time 
Buck  Lefler,  Ross,  Whittington  and 
Strube  secured  singles,  and  Troutman 
cracked  out  a   double.     The   score. 

R  H  E 

Franklin  0  0  11111  1—6    6    2 

J.    T.    S.  3  02  00  0  0  0—5    8    5 

Two-base  hit:  Troutman.  Stolen 
bases :  Worthington  3 ;  Ellis,  Williams. 
Double  play:  Ellis,  Worthington  and 
Baker.  Struck  out:  by  Lefler  12;  by 
Williams  4.  Base  on  balls:  off  Lefler 
3 ;  off  Williams  5.  Hit  by  pitcher :  by 
Williams    (B.  Lefler). 


LITTLE  THINGS 

It  was  only  a  little  blossom, 

Just  the  faintest  blush  of  bloom, 

But  it  brought  a  glimpse  of  sunshine 
To  a  dismal  darkened  room. 

It  was  only  a  glad  "Good  Morning," 

As  he  passed  along  the  way, 
But  it  spread  the  morning's  glory 

Over  the  livelong  day. 

— Charlotte  Perry. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Weeg  Ending  August  16,  1936. 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)   Rupert  Alten  9 

(2)  James  Causey  10 
(9)   Fred  Crouse  10 
(9)    Craig  Mundy  10 

Ray  Norman  8 

(3)  Reece  Reynolds  5 
(2)   James  Wilhite  10 

COTTAGE  No.   1 
J.  D.  Ashe  3 

(4)  William  Goodson  10 
(2)   Hugh  Huffstetler  6 

Bruce  Link 
Charles  Pepper  2 

(2)   William  Pitts  5 
Albert  Silas  3 

(2)   Bunn  Shoe  5 

(2)   James  West  5 

(2)  John  Wilson  4 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  5 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2)   James  Boyce  2 

John  Capps  6 

Warren  Godfrey  4 

Robert  Keith  2 
(2)   Max  Lindsay  5 

W.  J.  Wilson  2 
(2)    Robert  Worthington  10 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Jewell  Barker  3 
Earl   Barnes  5 
Frank  Crawford  3 
Charles    Furchess  2 
Max  Hedrick  10 
Ralph    McCracken  9 
F.  E.   Mickle  4 
William  McRary  7 
Robert  Maultsby  5 
George  Shaver  3 
Harvey   Watson  5 
F.    M.    Younger  4 


(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(3) 


(2) 


COTTAGE   No.   4 

(6)  Vernon   Bass  9 
(4)   William   Bell  6 

(2)  Carlton   Calloway  5 
Edward    Fisher 
Waynie  Fowler  6 
Mathis  Garrett  2 
Glenn   Haymore  9 

(7)  Lyle  Hooper  10 
Ralph  Johnson  7 

(6)    Thomas  Little  9 

(8)  Richard  Mills  9 
Robert   Mims  7 
Robert  Orrell  2 

(3)  Lloyd  Pettus  5 
(2)   Frank  Raby  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ogburn  Cason 
Connie  Dickens 
David  Odham  6 
Henry  James  8 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Bass  5 
(2)   James   Coleman  3 
(2)   Talmage  Dautrey  3 
(2)   Noah  Ennis  7 

James  Harvel 

(2)  Ray  Laramore  4 
Joseph   Sanford  4 
George  Wilhite  6 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(3)  James  Corn  7 
Archie  Castlebury  8 
Fred  Dysen  4 
James  Finlev  6 
Charles  Griffin  6 
Perry  Harvel  5 
Caleb  Hill  10 
Elmer  Maples  9 
J.  D.  Powell  7 
Percy  Sanford  5 
Floyd  Watkins  5 


(2) 


(3) 
(5) 
(5) 
(3) 
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(ID 


(5) 

(3) 


(4) 


COTTAGE  No.  8 

Sam  Belk  8 
Letcher  Castlebury  10 
Richard  Freeman 
Wilfred  Land  11 
Edward  McCain 
Norman  Parker  2 
Charles  Taylor  5 
John  Tolbert  3 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Wilson  Bowman  5 
Thomas  Braddock  6 
Woodfin  Fowler  7 
John  Hildreth 
Thomas  McCarter  4 
Cleveland  Suggs  10 
Luther  Wilson  5 

COTTAGE  No.   10 

Clyde  Adams  3 
Jack  Carver  4 
James  Bell  4 
Robert  Ellis  6 
Herbert  Gray 
John  House  3 
William  Knight  4 
William   Peedin  6 
Frank  Ramsey 
Jack  Springer  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)   John  Drum  6 

Earl    Duncan  4 

Coy  Green 

David  Hodge  7 
(2)  James  Hicks  5 
(2)   Andrew  Lambeth  2 

Julius  Lee  5 
(2)   William  Martin  6 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  10 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


(3) 


COTTAGE   No.   12 
Joseph  Cox  4 
Vance  Dameron  8 
Frank  Dickens  9 

(2)  Marvin  Edwards  5 
James  Elders  2 

(4)  Bernard  Griffin  9 

(5)  Alfred  Holleman  8 

(4)  Frank  Lewis  7 
William  Stevens  4 
Leonard  Watson  4 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(5)  Charles  Banks  8 
Wiley  Green  9 
Herman  Harris  6 

(3)  Warren   Medlin  7 
(7)   Porter  Stack  7 

(3)  Wilmer  Shoaf  4 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
(2)    Bernice  Baker  3 
(2)    Allen  Davis  2 

Jack  Daubenmeyer  2 
Nelson  Daubenmeyer  4 
James  Kirk 
William  Mickey  4 
Desmond  Truitt  7 

(2)  Troy  Powell  8 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(4)  Henry  Abernathy  9 
Marvin  Ashe  6 
George   Gibson  7 
Clarence  King  5 
Charles  Pennell  2 
Marshall  Scoggins  4 
Richard   Tysinger  6 

(3)  Harless   Triplett  3 
Robert  Teeter  8 
Winfned  Whitlock  6 
Richard  Wilder  6 


All  progress  is  the  result  of  thought.  If  we  do  not  think 
and  plan  for  the  future,  and  are  satisfied  to  remain  where  we 
are,  we  can  not  expect  to  advance. — Pythian  Sister  Tidings. 

By  taking  upon  myself  today  some  of  the  burdens  of  my  f  el- 
lowmen,  I  may  break  out  into  a  wider  sphere  and  usefulness. 

— Selected. 
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I  WHERE  GOD  IS 


*  The  parish  priest  of  Austerlitz 

*  Climbed  high  in  a  church  steeple 
±  To  be  near  God,  that  he  might  hand 
f  God's  word  unto  the  people. 

t  In  sermon  script  he  daily  wrote  * 

|             What  he  thought  sent  from  heaven;  * 

t  He  dropped  it  on  Ihe  people's  heads  f 

%             Two  times  each  day  in  seven.  J 

*  % 
4  In  time,  God  said,  "Come  down  and  die."  j 
f  The  priest  cried  from  the  steeple,  f 
1  "Where  art  thou,  Lord?"  The  Lord  replied,  1 

*  "Down  here,  among  the  people."  f 
%  * 
f                                                  — Capper's  Weekly.  ? 
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EACH  ONE  COUNTS 

It  is  often  a  good  thing  for  anyone  to  realize  how  small  his  influence  is,  and 
how  little  he  counts  in  the  world.  But  we  should  never  let  this  wholesome  hu- 
mility keep  us  from  understanding  that  each  one,  however  small,  helps  to  make 
up  totals.  If  you  feel  like  just  one  stick  in  a  bundle,  you  need  not  be  a  crooked 
stick,  for  the  bundle  loses  just  so  much  of  its  value  by  your  deficiency.  Govern- 
ment is  taking  more  and  more  account  of  the  people — that  is,  of  everyone 
every  individual  in  the  land.  But  if  the  individuals  do  not  live  up  to  their  best, 
their  government  cannot  benefit  them  much,  Christianity,  from  the  beginning, 
has  insisted  upon  the  value  of  every  single  soul.  God  expects  each  one  of  us 
to  count  in  the  sum  total  and  never  to  be  left  out.  We  have  some  influence, 
some  weight,  some  value,  and  we  can  use  it  for  God.  If  we  do  He  will  give  us 
more  value  and  more  power  as  we  go  along  trying  to  follow  out  His  will  for 
us. — Selected. 


JOY  IN  SERVICE 

A  wise  man,  and  one  that  gave  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  all  whom  he 
contacted,  once  said :  "To  be  happy  one  must  express  himself  com- 
pletely in  service  to  his  neighbors." 

Service  is  the  mainspring  of  life.  No  one  liveth  to  himself  is 
the  fiat  of  life.  But  some  people  do — apparently.  We  attract  or 
repel  by  our  conduct.  If  we  are  helpful  joy  will  come  to  us  nat- 
urally. The  one  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assist  another  is  going 
to  be  helped  by  some  one  else  some  day. 

You  can  have  a  thousand  joys  without  having  a  thousand  dollars. 
Just  give  of  yourself.  We  get  what  we  are  in  this  world.  In  ex- 
ercising a  considerable  part  of  your  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
energy  in  doing  useful  work  for  others,  you'll  find  that  heaven  will 
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come  down  pretty  close  to  you.     Smiles  beget  smiles;  frowns  cre- 
ate frowns.    What  you  sow,  you  reap.    That  is  the  philosophy  of 

life. 


WOMAN  WHO  BEGAN  AGAIN 

Here  is  a  story  of  invincible  pluck.  It  is  worthy  of  emulation  by 
those  who  are  despondent,  or  inclined  to  give  up  without  an  effort. 

An  Irish-Canadian  sewing  woman  came  all  the  way  to  the  Massa- 
chusette  General  Hospital  for  the  amputation  of  a  diseased  leg. 
After  the  operation  she  settled  in  the  surgical  ward  for  a  slow 

period  of  convalencence.  Soon  the  doctors  noticed  a  vastly  im- 
proved morale  among  the  patients  in  that  ward.  She  brought  her 
sewing  with  her.  She  applied  her  needle  dilligently.  Soon  the 
whole  ward  was  interested,  and  took  up  sewing.  She  conceived 
the  idea  of  setting  up  a  little  shop,  somewhere,  for  plain  sewing 
for  cripples.  She  did,  notwithstanding  she  had  to  have  the  other 
leg  amputated.  Today  she  is  as  busy  as  she  can  be,  and  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  both  limbs.  She  has  also  given  those  who  work  with 
her  other  things  to  think  about  than  their  own  physical  troubles. 

This  woman  is  an  angel  among  women.  She  shows  the  work  of 
contentment.  She  began  again.  This  little  story  is  worth  pass- 
ing along,  for  it  may  contain  an  incentive  to  others  who  bemoan 
their  fate,  in  idleness,  amid  the  ruins  of  their  hopes  and  plans. 
They,  too,  can  begin  again. 


CREDIT  WHEN  DUE 

In  few  enterprises  is  "the  human  element"  so  important  as  in  an 
agricultural  cooperative  institution. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  links — and  a  co-op,  no  matter  how 
well  established  or  managed,  is  no  stronger  than  its  individual 
members. 

Co-ops  whose  members  are  indifferent,  disinterested,  or  plain 
lazy,  and  who  adopt  an  attitude  of  "let  George  do  it"  are  foredoomed 
to  failure.    Co-ops  whose  members  are  energetic,  ambitious  and 
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eager  to  work  with  and  for  the  organization,  can  look  forward  confi- 
dently to  ultimate  success. 

Fortunately,  the  average  American  farmer  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
active  sort  of  person.  He  has  ideas,  and  the  energy  to  put  them 
into  effect.  And  when  he  joins  a  farm  cooperative  to  better  his 
production  and  distribution  methods,  he  willingly  shoulders  the 
responsibility  that  should  be  felt  by  every  member.  He  does  his 
part.  And  the  record  of  cooperative  progress  during  recent  years 
shows  how  well  that  part  has  been  done. 

The  good  agricultural  cooperatives  are  going  places.  Everyone 
is  benefiting  from  their  progress.  And  the  American  farmer  de- 
serves the  credit. — J.  A.  R. 


UNDER  THE  VEST 

The  following  story  by  Sherman  Rogers  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Sunshine  Magazine,  emphasizes  that  kindness  plays  a 
big  part  in  the  reformation  of  boys : 

There  is  a  bank  cashier  today  in  a  large  midwest  city  who,  still  a 
young  man,  regretfully  admits  that,  while  a  boy,  he  was  one  of  the 
"toughest  eggs"  in  his  home  town.  He  doesn't  look  it  now,  but  in  school 
he  worried  his  teachers  to  distraction.  Being  expelled  from  school,  his 
own  father  declared  him  "wholly  incorrigible  and  worthless." 

But  there  was  a  private  teacher,  a  young  woman,  who  went  to  the 
parents  of  this  bad  boy,  and  informed  them  that  "there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  boy  who  is  bad  at  heart,  if  he  is  sane." 

"He  is  sane,  all  right,"  the  father  declared,  "but  his  head  simply  isn't 
screwed  on  right.  But  if  you  think  you  can  do  anything  with  him,  go 
ahead." 

The  boy  thought  it  would  be  great  sport  to  "make  jelly"  out  of  the 
new  teacher,  so  he  readily  went  to  the  new  "school-house."  For  two 
weeks  the  teacher  appeared  not  to  notice  his  bullying  and  insults,  but  let 
him  have  full  sway.  One  morning,  however,  the  "incorrigible"  spotted 
the  teacher  squarely  or,  the  end  of  ber  nose  with  a  bean  blow  from  t  .e  old 
fashioned  pea-shooter.  In  sheer  desperation  she  picked  up  a  twe-foot 
ruler,  and  while  in  that  exasperated  state  of  mind,  rushed  down  the  aisle 
and  raised  the  ruler  to  strike  the  boy.  But,  looking  down  at  him,  she 
suddenly  changed  her,  mind,  threw  both  arms  around  his  shoulders,  and, 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  kissed  him. 
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The  startled  boy  gasped,  "Jiminy  cracky,  do  you  like  me  that  much?" 

The  teacher  cried,  "why,  of  course  I  do!" 

That  ended  the  incorrigible  tangent  of  this  so-called  bad  boy,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  model  children  of  the  school  room. 

The  cashier — the  grown-up  bad  boy  -now  says,  with  some  feeling:  "Just 
as  sure  as  you  are  standing  there,  if  that  woman  had  not  reached  me 
under  my  vest,  I  would  have  been  in  the  penitentiary  today.  I  have  fol- 
lowed that  woman's  method  of  dealing  with  people  ever  since,  and  that's 
the  reason,  I  think,  I  am  in  this  bank." 


DON'T  PUT  OFF 

The  Sanatorium  Sun  cites  that  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
a  brief  passage,  barely  sixty  words  in  all  "provides  so  precise  and 
telling  analysis  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  human  existence 
that  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  the  world." 

The  comment  is  some  of  the  young  women  invited  to  the  wedding 
had  their  lamps  filled,  the  five  wise  ones  met  the  emergency,  and 
the  five  foolish  ones  were  found  unprepared  to  meet  the  bride 
groom. 

Just  the  same  with  the  peopde  of  today,  they  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  prepared  and  those  who  are  not.  Some  have  a 
stock  of  moral  power  to  meet  any  requirements,  and  there  are 
others  "forever  beating  against  doors  and  crying  out  that  life  is 
more  than  they  can  bear."  In  many  instances  self  pity  will  afflict  a 
person  with  inertia.  A  panacea  for  such  morbidness  is  to  get  out 
and  render  a  service  to  some  one  with  fewer  blessings.  All  such 
service  aids  in  the  preparation  to  meet  difficulties  as  they  descend. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  our  lamps  filled  and  burning,  for  mis- 
fortunes come  when  least  expected.  When  the  crisis  is  upon  us  it 
is  too  late  to  begin  searching  for  something  to  pull  us  through.  At 
all  times  we  need  a  faith  in  God  that  gives  a  moral  stamina. 


CHILDREN  AND  GROWTH 

Health  is  an  important  asset  in  life,  seldom  appreciated  by  those 
of  us  who  enjoy  it. 
Hundreds  of  children  are  growing  up  with  the  slightest,  or  no  in- 
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struction  in  matters  relating  to  their  growth  and  proper  develop- 
ment. Hundreds  of  adults,  serious  minded  in  many  things,  look 
on  without  apparently  realizing  the  importance  of  getting  these 
youngsters  off  right. 

Athletics  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  American  young  people.  The  various  exercises  of  the 
boys  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  has  been  a  wonderful  step  in 
the  right  direction.  In  all  thy  keeping,  keep  healthy  by  the  proper 
means,  and  see  that  the  young  ones  start  right. 


ANY  DAY  FOR  A  START 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  long  days  of  Summer  are  upon  us, 
and  that  the  hours  of  daylight  are  receding,  until  in  less  than  six 
months  we  come  again  to  the  year's  shortest  day. 

There  are  so  many  plans  in  our  hearts  for  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Jaskson  Training  School,  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  THE  UPLIFT,  that  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  think 
that  time  flies  too  fast.  We  should  remember  that  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  anything  is  by  making  a  start.  Every  reader  can 
help  us  maks  this  publication  more  useful  by  sending  us  one  or 
more  subscriptions.    You  will  aid  others  by  helping  us.     Do  it  now! 

Today,  long  or  short,  is  the  day  to  begin.  Let  every  reader  of 
this  article,  if  so  moved,  spend  the  rest  of  1936  in  trying  to  make 
effective  the  happy  dreams  that  sprang  up  when  it  began.  Such 
time  will  be  well  spent,  and  blessings  will  flow  from  the  effort. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Kingly 


"To  feel  a  sense  of  having  done 
Some  bit  of  bringing  song  and  sun 
To  hearts  in  darkness  is  a  grace 
That  soon  or  later  marks  your 
face." 


There  are  some  people,  some  days, 
do  nothing,  and  then  some  days  they 
do  twice  as  much  again. 
— o — 

You  can  no  more  be  mean  and 
happy  than  an  orange  can  be  sweet 
and  sour  at  the  same  time. 

Since  Congress,  some  time  back, 
made  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
the  national  anthem  for  America,  of 
course  we'll  all  have  to  stand  for  it. 

I   hear     of  a     Durham     man  who 
wrote  to  Washington  for  a  Congres- 
sional   Record.     He    thought    it    was 
one  he  could  play  on  the  phonograph. 
— o — 
If  often  happens  that  when  oppor- 
tunity knocks  at  the  door  of  a  man 
she  finds     him  off     knocking     at  the 
door  of  some  one  else. 
— -o — 
Real    failure    is    when    you    fail   to 
keep    on    trying.  When    you    ketp    on 
trying  you'll     succeed     in     the     end. 
Everlastingly  at  it. 

— o — 
The  news  comes  out  from  London 
that  the  human  race  is  growing  taller. 
I  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  with  the  depression  and  the 
great  amount  of   unemployment,   that 


the  race  was  growing  shorter.  But 
people  can  be  mistaken. 

A  loose  bolt  on  the  steering  gear  of 
an  automobile  is  considered  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  But  a  "tight"  nut 
is  more  so. 

The  genuine  old-timer  may  now  be 

consideied  the  one  who  remembers 
the  feeling  of  fear  when  he  heajrd 
some  one  behind  him  ringing  the  bell 
of  a  bicycle. 

One  of  the  great  draw-backs  to 
civilization  is  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  house,  and  the  telephone'  rings 
while  you  are  in  the  tub  taking  a 
bath. 

Bees  "talk,"  says  a  scientist,  by 
performing  a  kind  of  dance  with 
their  legs.  The  only  bees  that  ever 
tried  to  talk  to  me,  didn't  dance — 
they  pushed  up  on  me  and  sat  down. 

One  proof  of  human  politeness  is 
when  some  fellow  is  telling  you  of  his 
ailment,  and  you  have  one  like  he 
describes,  and  not  tell  him  about  it. 
It  saves  him  from  the  worry  over 
yours. 

— o — 

During  the  year  1935  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
transported  370,000,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  and  black  powder  with  a 
record  of  no  one  killed,  no  one  in- 
jured, and  no  property  damaged.  A 
truly   remarkable    record,   indeed. 
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In  giving  a  small  offering  to  some 
charitable  object  we  sometimes  say, 
"It  is  my  mite."  We  have  no  right 
to  say  that  about  trifles,  for  the 
widow's  mite  was  a  royal  gift,  since 
it  was  all  that  she  had — her  hard- 
earned  day's  wage,  How  quickly  her 
generous  heart  was  rewarded  with 
our  Lord's  loving  blessing!  He 
treasures  every  genuine  sacrifice;  no 
need  to  have  it  published.  It  isn't 
loving  God  with  all  our  strength  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourself  to  have  ex- 
pensive indulgence  and  then  give  the 
church  or  the  poor  a  pittance.  How 
does  the  church  pay  her  way  in 
spreading  the  Gospel,  helping  the 
ignorant  and  the  sick? 
— o — 

We  have  all  been  told  that  no  gate 
is  barred  to  the  boy  of  courage,  abili- 
ty and  integrity.  True  success  in 
the  common  belief  is  nearly  a" ways 
self-made.  But  I  have  learned,  in  my 
experience,  that  we  can  only  accom- 
plish great  things  when  sustained  by 
true  and  tried  friends.     I  have  never 


knew  anyone  who  reached  the  goal 
they  call  Success  single-handed  and 
alone.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
F^taire  in  tbe  game  of  life.  To  be  a 
leader  a  man  must  have  followers.  To 
have  followers  a  man  must  have 
friends.  No  man  is  wholly  self-made. 
All  along  the  way  others  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  success  of 
the  one.  Each  of  us  is  the  sum  of 
our  own  efforts  plus  the  gift  of 
others.  How  much  of  the  deeds  we 
are  proudest  of  are  our  own,  and 
how  much  came  from  friendly  hands 
each  one  alone  knows.  Life  cannot 
be  lived  happily  without  the  other 
fellow.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is  to  have  the  power  to  make  each 
other  happy  by  kind  words  of  en- 
couragement, which  are  like  dew 
drop  upon  the  tender  plants.  We 
cannot  know  how  much  of  a  man's 
life  is  his  own  and  hew  much  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  others.  So  let  us 
be  "kindly  disposed  one  towards  an- 
other." 


HELPING 

If  I  can  give  a  saddened  heart 
One  smile  that  it  may  claim, 
Leave  a  bit  of  shining  song 
With  one  who  has  known  pain ; 
If  I  can  share  my  little  all 
With  one  who  nothing  has, 
Walk  with  the  one  who  goes  alone, 
Nor  fear  the  mocking  mass ; 
Befriend  the  weary,  the  lonely, 
With  not  one  thought  of  gain ; 
Do,  and  share,  and  give  all  gladly- 
I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 


-Selected. 
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LITTLE  LESSONS  FROM  THE  STORIES 
OF  UNCLE  REMUS 

By  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Reid,  Ph.D. 


As  you  perhaps  know  the  author  of 
the  "Stories  of  Uncle  Remus"  was  a 
Southerner  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Chandler  Harris.  His  home  was  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  he  was,  for  awhile 
a  newspaper  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  In  his  stories  he  repre- 
sents on  old  negro  man  talking  to  a 
little  white  boy  four  or  five  years 
old.  The  old  man,  Uncle  Remus, 
often  gave  the  little  boy  some  very 
food  advice  on  the  side. 

Today's  story  begins  with  a  bit  of 
advice.  Catching  the  child  by  the 
coat  sleeve,  Uncle  Remus  pulled  him 
gently  to  attract  his  attention. 

"Hit  look  like  ter  me,"  he  said 
presently,  in  the  tone  of  one  ap- 
proaching an  unpleasant  subject, 
"dat  no  longer'n  yistiddy  I  see  one  er 
dem  ar  Favers  chillun  clim'in  dat  ar 
big- oak  out  yan,'  en  den  it  seem  like 
dat  a  little  chap  'bout  yo'  size,  he 
tuck'n  start  up  ter  see  ef  he  can't 
play  smarty  like  de  Faver's  yearlin's. 
I  dunner  w'at  in  de  name  er  goodness 
you  wanter  be  acopyin'  atter  dem  ar 
Faverses  fer.  Ef  you  er  gwine  ter 
copy  atter  youther  folks,  copy  atter 
dem  w'at's  some  'count." 

And  then  to  drive  home  his  point 
the  old  man  began  to  tell  the  story 
about  the  time  Brer  Fox  tried  to  copy 
after  Brer  Rabbit.  It  seems,  in  a  for- 
mer story,  that  Brer  Rabbit  had  very 
cleverly  played  like  he  Wc.s  doai  end 
thus  he  outwitted  Brer  Fox  and  stole 
his  game. 

So  Brer  Fox  say  ter  hisse'f  dat  he 


b'leeve  he'll  try  de  same  kinder  trick 
on  Mr.  Man.  So  one  day  he  see  Mr. 
Man  er  comin'  down  de  road  in  his 
one-hoss  wagon  er  carryin'  some 
chickens  and  eggs  and  butter  ter 
town.  So  Brer  Fox,  what  do  he  do  but 
go  an'  lay  down  in  de  road  in  front 
er  de  wagon.  When  Mr.  Man  gets 
almos'  up  ter  Brer  Fox  de  hoss  he  shy, 
he  did.  en  Mr.  Man,  he  tuck'n  holler, 
Wo!  And  he  hoss,  he  tuck'n  wo'd! 
Den  Mr.  Man,  he  look  down,  en  he 
see  Brer  Fox  layin'  out  dar  on  de 
groun'  des  like  he  cold  an'  stiff,  an' 
he  decide  ter  get  out  an'  'zamine 
Brer  Fox.  Wid  dat  he  lit  down  outer 
de  waggin',  en  feel  er  Brer  Fox  year; 
Brer  Fox  year  feel  right  worn.  Den 
he  feel  Brer  Fox  neck;  Brer  Fox  neck 
right  worn.  Den  he  feel  er  Brer  Fox 
in  de  short  ribs.  Den  he  feel  er  Brer 
Fox  lim's;  Brer  Fox  all  soun'  in  de 
lim's;  Den  he  tu'n  Brer  Fox  over, 
en  lo  en  ebholes,  Brer  Fox  right  lim- 
ber. Wen  Mr.  Man  see  dis,  he  say  ter 
his'se'f,  sezee: 

"Heyo,  yer!  how  come  dis?  Dish 
yer  chicken-nabber  look  lak  he  dead, 
but  dey  ain't  no  bones  broked,  en  I 
ain't  see  no  blood  en  needer  dos  I  feel 
no  bruise;  en  mon't  dat  he  worn  en 
he  limber,  sezee.  "Sump'n  wrong 
yer,  sho'!  Dish  yer  pig-grabber 
r.iought  be  dead,  en  den  ag'n  he 
mountent,"  sezee;  "but  ter  make  sho' 
lie  ia,  I'll  des  gin  'im  a  whack  wid  my 
w'ip-han'le,"  sezee;  en  wid  dat,  Mer 
Man  draw  back  and  fotch  Brer  Fox 
a   clip    behime    de    years — POW! — en 
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de  lick  come  so  hard  en  it  come  so 
quick  dat  Brer  Fox  thunk  sho'  he's 
a  goner;  but  'fo'  Mr.  Man  kin  draw 
back  ter  fetch  'im  a  n'er  wipe,  Brer 
Fox,  he  scramble  ter  his  feet,  he  did, 
en  des  make  tracks  'way  fum  dar." 

Uncle  Remus  paused  and  shook  the 
cold  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  then 
applied  the  moral: 

"Dat  w'at  Brer  Fox  git  fer  playin' 
Mr.  Smarty  en  copyin'  atter  yuther 
folks." 

An'  if  you  er  gwine  ter  copy  atter 
yuther  folks,  copy  atter  dem  w'at's 
some  'count. 

Is  there  a  more  timely  bit  of  coun- 
sel to  pass  on  to. young  people  today 
than  that?  We  are  all  great  imita- 
tors. Consciously  or  unconsciously 
we  are  continually  copying  the  man- 
ners, the  attitudes,  the  dress,  the  hab- 
bits  of  other  people.  And  how  many 


•of  our  mistakes — even  sins — can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
"imitators  cf .  the  evil  rather  than  of 
the  good." 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  of  middle 
age  said  to  me,  "When  I  was  young, 
I  was  tempted  to  begin  smoking  and 
drinking,  etc.,  and  I  reasoned  it  out 
this  way:  Why  should  I  begin  some- 
thing as  a  boy  that  men  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  wishing  they  had 
never  started?" 

Young  people,  read  that  and  think! 
There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  it,  as 
well  as  in  Uncle  Remus'  advice  to 
the  little  boy.  "Why  should  I  begin 
something  as  a  boy  that  men  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  wishing  they 
had  never  started?" 

"Ef  you  er  gwine  ter  copy  atter 
yuther  folks,  copy  atter  dem  w'at's 
some   'count." 


TWO  GREEN  STONES 

The  largest  assortment  of  uncut  emerald  crystal  ever  brought 
to  this  continent  is  reported  to  have  reached  New  York.  In  the 
Ural  mountains  in  Soviet  Russia,  not  far  from  Ekatrinburg, 
where  the  last  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  was  murdered,  sweating 
Slavs,  working  endless  hours  .  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the 
snowy  slopes,  scratched  away  many  tons  of  earth  to  gather  the 
twelve  stones  that  may  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  uncut  gems 
weigh  only  fifty  thousand  carats,  or  about  thirty  pounds,  but 
since  good  emeralds  sell  for  three  hundred  dollars  a  carat,  that 
green  package  from  the  Ural  mountains  should  be  welcome 
anywhere.  And  yet,  as  The  Literary  Digest  points  out,  the 
materials  in  the  finest  emeralds  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents. 
A  little  silicorn,  which  is  found  in  sand;  a  bit  of  aluminum, 
which  makes  up  the  thirteenth  of  the  earth's  mineral  content ; 
and  some  beryllium,  a  white  metal  resembling  silver.  But 
Mother  Nature  still  holds  the  patent  on  the  manufacture  of 
emeralds  and,  so  far,  she  has  refused  to  reveal  the  secret  pro- 
cess to  man. — The  New  Outlook. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

By  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Dentler  in  the  Lutheran. 

of    Luther,    Melanchi-      been  in  a  Franciscan  school  in  Mag- 


The  nptmes 
thon,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas,  and  many 
others  connected  witfh  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  have  stamped  in- 
delibly upon  our  minds  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  movement  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  men.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  not  a  time  when  women  were  to 
the  front  in  any  reforms,  religious  or 
political.  In  spite  of  this  general 
condition,  howeVtr,  there  were  nme 
women  llkje  Elizabeth  of  Brariden- 
berg,  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  and 
important  roles  in  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  annals  of  Spain, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy  num- 
bered many  such,  but  it  is  with  the 
women  like  Elizabeth  of  Brandden- 
bberg,  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick,  and 
Sibylla  of  Cleves  worked  to  spread  the 
Reformation  doctrines  with  as  much 
zeal  as  did  any  of  their  male  contem- 
poraries, and  suffered  for  it  with  an 
equal  stoicism. 

While  Ursula  Cotta  cannot  be 
classsed  with  these  women  in  their 
work,  she  had  a  vital  part  through 
her  influence  and  kindness  in  helping 
Luther  to  prepare  for  the  great  work 
to  which  he  was  calied.  Like  John 
the  Baptist,  it  was  given  to  her  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  she  lived  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  Protestant 
religion  established  in  her  land,  and 
then  she  died  happy  in  the  hope  and 
assurance  of  her  new  faich. 

Martin  Luther  first  met  this  devout 
woman  who  was  to  income  his  second 
mother,  in  1498,  when  he  was  a  iad 
of  fifteen.     The  previous  year  he  had 


fabmeg,  w'^ere  he  had  struggled  to  win 
his  breal  by  singing  in  the  streets. 
Instruction  was  furnished  free  to 
poor  boys,  but  they  must  provide 
their  food  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
The  teacher,  Nollbruder,  was  a  severe 
man  to  whom  visiting  the  sick  and 
preaching  funeral  sermons  was  of 
first  interest;  his  pupils  claimed  only 
a  small  part  of  his  attention. 

Pinched  with  hunger  and  discour- 
aged young  Martin  returned  to  his 
home  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
lollowing  fall  he  resolved  to  try  the 
the  Franciscan  school  in  Eisenach, 
wher?  he  could  partly  support  himself 
as  a  choir  boy  in  the  church,  but  he 
must  still  beg  for  most  of  his  food. 
Although  fortune  was  kinder  to  him 
there  than  at  Magdeburg,  many  a 
day  found  him  returning  to  his  school 
with  an  empty  basket.  It  was  near- 
ing  the  close  of  just  such  a  day  as 
this  when  he  and  his  school  compan- 
ions thought  they  would  try  once 
more  before  giving  up  all  hope.  They 
emerged  into  George  Square  where 
several  comfortable  homes  were  lo- 
~KH:  ?moner  these  was  the  home  of 
tho   Cotta   family. 

Ursula,  the  wife  of  the  prominent 
citizen,  Conrad  Cottta,  watched  the 
boys  from  her  window.  From  the 
doors  of  three  neighboring  houses 
she  saw  them  turned  empty  away. 
When  they  sang  before  her  loor, 
she  lost  no  time  in  opening  it  and 
inviting  them  to  the  comfort  and 
cheer  or  her  hospitable  fireside, 
where    she    served    thern    abundantly. 
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The  warm  food  meant  much  to 
starving  bodies,  but  her  kindly, 
motherly  smile  meant  infinitely  more. 
In  response  to  h<>r  questioning  of 
who  the  boy  was  and  where  his  home 
was,  Martin  replied  timidly.  Being 
the  son  of  a  poor  miner  was  not  ex- 
actly an  introduction  to  give  access 
to  a  home  like  Madam  Cotta's.  It 
seems  that  her  interest  centered  in 
him  rather  than  in  his  companions 
because  she  recognized  his  voice  as 
that  of  the  chior  boy  who  so  charmed 
her  in  the  church  service.  Further 
questions  regarding  his  home  and 
people  revealed  that  his  father  was 
a  distant  relative  of  Conrad  Cotta. 
From  that  day  he  remained  in  her 
home  for  four  years  where  she  loved, 
guided,  helped,  and  comforted  him 
until  he  was  ready  to  leave  her  fire- 
side and  enter  the .  University  of  Er- 
furt. 

An  old  Eisenach  Chronicle  called 
her  "the  pious  Shuammite,"  com- 
paring her  with  the  wealthy  woman 
who  prepared  for  Elisha  a  room  in 
her  house  for  his  study  and  devotion. 
(II  Kings  4:8-10)  The  Cotta  home 
was  one  of  refinement  and  culture, 
for  Ursula  was  a  daughter  of  the 
rich  Burgomaster  of  Ilefeld,  and  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  luxuries 
befitting  her  father's  position. 

Even  after  young  Luther  had 
been  in  her  home  for  some  time,  he 
remained  somewhat  melancholy,  for 
the  trials  of  the  past  year  had  left 
Ihe  trials  of  the  past  year  had  'eft 
their  scars  upon  him.  Their  mutual 
love  for  music  suggested  to  her  a 
remedy  for  his  sadness;  he  bought 
him  a  flute,  which  really  became  to 
him  a   "Magic   Flute"   as   it  restored 


his  happiness  as  nothing  else  had 
dneo.  He  played  and  she  sang  the 
songs  of  the  church  that  both  had 
loved. 

During  the  years  in  her  home  he 
learned  by  her  example  the  meaning 
of  real  prayer,  for  they  prayed  to- 
gether as  well  as  sang  together.  Un- 
der her  influence  he  chose  for  his 
T7v->tto  at  this  time,  "To  pray  well  is 
more  than  half  of  the  duty  of  study." 
Little  wonder  that  he  always  through- 
out his  life  referred  to  her  as  his 
second  mother. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  part  from  her,  and 
as  he  journeyed  to  Erfurt,  her  fare- 
well words  still  rang  in  his  ears. 
They  were  earnest  wishes  that  God's 
blessing  would  go  with  him,  and  es- 
pecially that  he  would  become  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  church. 
Just  how  much  of  that  influence 
which  he  later  exerted  was  due  to 
her,  she  never  lived  to  know. 

The  years  passed  by  for  the  Monk 
Martin,  and  for  Conrad  and  Ursula 
Cotta.  Hard  times  and  misfortune? 
took  from  them  their  wealth,  so  that 
in  poverty  they  were  forced  to  move 
away  from  Eisenach.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  years  later,  when  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Luther  was  firing  all  Germany, 
the  aged  Cottas  heard  that  he  was  to 
preach  in  their  old  church  in  Eisen- 
ach. The  journey  to  hear  him  would 
be  an  effort  almost  beyond  their 
health  and  purse,  but  it  must  be 
done. 

An  old  history  of  the  city  records 
this  conversation  taking  place  be- 
tween them.  It  may  be  legend,  be- 
cause enthusiasm  for  loved  characters 
is  likely  to  interweave  the  historical 
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with     th,e     legendary,  yet  it  remains 
none  the  less  interesting  to  us. 

Conrad  to  his  wife: 

"They  tell  me  that  he  talks  wond- 
erfully of  free  grace,  which  is  to  .be 
had  without  money  and  without 
price." 

Ursula   replies: 

"Oh  husband,  that  religion  will 
answer  us." 

Their  money  had  gone,  so  how  could 
they  purchase   the  means   of  grace? 

They  went  to  hear  him  and  found 
themselves  much  exhausted  after 
pressing  through  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  church.  He  preached 
that  day  on  frea  grace  and  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  His  winning 
voice,  his  power,  and  his  sincerity 
completely  won  her.  Then  came  the 
climax.  Though  not  aware  that  they 
were  in  the  congergation,  he  sang 
the  same  psalm  that  had  so  won  her 
heart  on  the  chill  autumn  afternoon 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before:  the 
Forty-sixth  Psalm. 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid; 
Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 

We  will  not  be  afraid." 


The  religion  that  he  preached 
brought  comfort  to  her  soul;  she  was 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion 
he  taught,  and  from  him  she  had  re- 
ceived the  new  light  to  make  her 
trials  easier.  She  did  not  see  him 
c^r.in,  f:r  shortly  after  this  she 
died,  happy  in  .her  new-found  peace. 
She  went  to  her  grave  never  knowing 
that  throughout  the  centuries  her 
name  would  go  down  in  history  for 
the  part  she  had  in  helping  to  develop 
the  great  Doctor  of  Protestantism. 
She  had  sheltered  him  in  the  time  of 
his  adversity,  she  had  ministered  to 
him  in  his  need,  and  she  had  guided 
his  young  feet  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness. 

Ramshorn,  the  eminent  German 
biographer,  closed  his  eulogy  of  her 
in  these  words: 

"Truly  thou  needest  no  monument 
stone — no  monument  made  by  the 
hand  of  man:  thy  monument  is  Luth- 
er's work,  and  this,  because  it  is  of 
God,  will  not  pass  away,  even  when 
thousands  of  years  have  rolled  ever 
cur  globe." 


THE  QUEST 

Crossing  the  uplands  of  time,  skirting  the  borders  of  night, 
Scaling  the  face  of  the  peak  of  dreams,  we  enter  the  regions  of 

light, 
And  hastning  on,  with  eager  intent,  arrive  at  the  rainbow's 

fciiu, 

And  there  uncover  the  pot  of  gold  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of 
a  friend. 

Grace  Coolidge. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  MCNEILL 

By  Ernest  D.  Hancock. 


Jr.'-m  Charles  McNeill,  the  youngest 
■on  of  Captain  Duncan  and  Euphemia 
Livingston     McNeill,   was   born   July 
26,  1874,  at  the  country  home  of  his 
parents  near  the  place  now  Wagram, 
North      Carolina.     Space      does      not 
permit     tracing  the  noble   Scotch  an- 
cestry   of     our     poet,  nor  a  clear  de- 
scription  of  the  unique   and  cultured 
environment  of     the     community     in 
which  he  spent  most  of  his  care-free 
life.     Suffice  it  to  say,  then  that  his 
home     was  that  of  a  typical     Scotch 
farmer  —full  of  light;  rich  in  books, 
periodicals,     and     music;      given   to 
hospitality;  and  generous  of  comfort. 
The  poet's  father,  Captain  Duncan 
McNeill,   was    a   graduate    of    Trinity 
college,  editor  and  lecturer,  a  writer 
of    verse,    and    an    insatiable    reader. 
His     mother  was   a  woman  of   "rare 
culture    and     nobility    of    character." 
John  Charles  paid  this  tribute  to  his 
mother  in  the  following  poem: 


Yours  be  the  joy,  for  all  that  made 

it  so. 

You  know,  dear  heart,  you  know. 

Because  of  its  great  influence  in 
his  later  writing  a  few  words  should 
be  said  concerning  the  matural  en- 
vironment of  McNeill's  boyhood 
days.  In  the  foreground  are  low- 
spreading  homesteads,  surrounded  by 
stretches  of  corn  and  cotton  fields, 
decked  here  and  there  by  humble 
negro  cabins.  Further  back,  sombre 
against  the  horizon,  stands  the  woods 
of  cypress,  pine,  and  gum;  and 
throughout  there  winds  the  Lumbee 
river — dark,  deep   and  quiet. 

Such  an  environment  was  certain- 
ly conducive  to  the  port's  interest, 
and  he  loved  it  above  all  others.  His 
poetry  contains  many  descriptions  of 
these  scenes. 

As  a  child,  McNeill  evidently  pos- 


sessed   striking    cha'ractferisticis.    His 

father  said  that  "he  was  a  beautiiful 

To  you,  dear  mother  heart,  whose  hair      childj  many  said  he  was  the  prettiest 

is  gray  boy  they  had  ever  seen.  He   scarcely 

Above  this  page  today,  ever  cried,  but  his  bright  eyes   spar- 

Whose  face,  though  lined  with  many      tied  with  jcy,  and  his  sweet  expres 


many  a  smile  and  care, 

Grows  year  by  year  more  fevir. 

Be  tenderest     tribute  set  in  perfect- 
rhyme, 

That  haply  passing  time 

May     cull  and     keep     it  for  strange 

lips  to  pay 
When  we  have  gone  our  way; 
And,  to  strange  men,  weary  of  field 

and  street, 
Should     this,     my  song,  seem  sweet, 


face  beamed  with  dimples  and 
smiles  at  any  show  cf  love  for   ~-',rc.  ' 

Little  did  his  parents  dream,  per- 
haps, that  behind  the  sparkle  of  those 
eyes  and  "sweet  expressive  face"  was 
the  kindling  light  of  an  infant  poet- 
soul  that  was  later  to  light  his  path- 
way to  fame  and  to  reflect  honor 
upon  his  native  State. 

At  home  McNeill  was  the  pet  of 
the    entire    family.     In  fact,   all  who 
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knew  him  loved  him  and  permitted 
him  the  same  privileges  that  he  en- 
joyed in  his  home.  Said  his  father, 
"AH  loved  him,  and  he  never  spoke 
ill  of  people.  His  predominating 
traits  were  love  and  truth,  gentleness 
and  intense  love  of  nature  and  home. 
He  grew  to  be  tall,  slender,  and  bea- 
utiful in  form  and  feature.  From  his 
boyhood  he  Was  delicate  in  his  appe- 
tite. The  table  might  be  loaded  with 
luxuries,  but  he  would  only  choose 
milk  and  bread,  with  butter  and  dain- 
ty fruits,  not  taking  meats." 

The    boyhood   of    McNeill    was    not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ave- 
rage country  lad.  He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  work  on   the  farm.   Instead, 
he  preferred  to  roam  in  the  woods  a- 
long  the  banks  of  the   Lumbee  river 
or   to   let   his    mind    soar    to    distant 
places  through  reading  the  poems  of 
Burns    or   the    plays    of    Shakespeare. 
It   was   said    that   his    plow    furrows 
were  crooked  because  he  would  try  to 
lead   and  plow   at  the   same  time.   If 
left  alone  in  the  field,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  find  a  shade  where  he  could 
prop  his  feet  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  read  more  at  ease.  Although 
McNeill    reluctantly    shared    the    re- 
sponsibilities    of     helping     with     the 
work    in    the    fields,    his    chief  duty 
was  "minding  the  cows,"  or  "holding 
off    the    calf."    In  spite,  however,  of 
the    unpleasantness    of    there    simple 
boyhood   tasks,    McNeill    regarded   his 
early  years  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
and    it    was    these    early    impressions 
which  were   later  to   be    formed    into 
poems  of  exquisite  beauty  and  under- 
standing tenderness.  The  quiet  Jif  c  at 
his   old   hon::    never   tecaznc    tiref?::ne 
to  him,  even  when  a  busy  man. 


McNeill  possessed  an  intense  love 
of  nature.  All  through  his  life  he 
sought  the  woods  and  streams  for 
rest  and  inspiration.  The  following  is 
a  description  by  him  of  one  of  his 
early   experiences : 

The  fiist  tiling  I  remember  of  this 
work! — or  any  ather  world,  for  that 
matter — is  the  being  lifted  up  by  a 
big  boy  in  cadet  uniform  to  get  a 
peep  at  four  blue  eggs  in  a  hollow. 
The  boy  explained  how  the  bluebird's 
noggin  was  not  hard  enough  nor  his 
bill  enough  like  a  chisel  for  him  to  dig 
out  for  himself,  and  how  he  waited 
about  until  the  sapsucher  had  made 
and  abandoned  the  nest,  when  he,  the 
bluebird,  moved  in  and  took  charge. 

"I  don't  know  When  George  III 
died,  but  I  do  know  when  that  stump 
fell.  I  will  never  forget  where  it 
stood  nor  the  day,  which  seems  now 
a  thousand  years  gone,  when  I  gazed 
with  wonder  at  those  eggs." 

McNeill  was  not  only  a  lover  of 
beauty  and  a  student  of  nature,  but 
he  taught  others  to  appreciate  nature. 
Early  in  life  McNeill  became  a  re- 
cognized leader  cT  a  particular  group 
of  boys  in  this  community,  "the  sun- 
burnt boys." 

Although  he  possessed  that  per- 
sonality which  demands  attention, 
his  superiority  as  leader  was  largely 
due  to  his  ability  to  excel  in  their 
contests  of  running,  jumping,  diving, 
swimmine.  and  rowing.  Early  in  the 
spring  when  the  frost  would  give  way 
tc  the  chilly  dew.  McNeill  and  the 
other  boys  would  shed  their  shoes 
P,,H  st^e-kings.  From  that  time  they 
wou'd  begin  tc  toughen  their  feet  by 
running  races  across  the  brown  straw 
stubbles,  where  it  had  been  burnt  and 
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had  just  begun  to  sprout  up  again. 
By  the  first  warm  days  in  March  the 
"sunburnt  boys"  took  their  first 
plunge  into  the  Lumbee  river  and 
from  this  time  until  late  in  autumn, 
they  set  their  hooks  at  night  for  the 
"horny  tribe,"  as  the  catfish  was  call- 
ed; and  spent  most  of  their  spare  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  Lumbee's  waters. 
The  best  boat  that  they  had  was  "The 
Wild  Irishman',   built  by   McNeill. 

During  these  early  years,  while  one 
of  the  "sunburnt  boys,"  McNeill 
showed  ability  and  interest  in  writing 
poetry. 

Frequently  he  came  out  of  the  water 
and  sat  on  the  bank  writing  while 
the  others  boys  were  at  play.  Some 
of  the  poems  written  at  this  time 
were  revised  and  later  published 
among  his  collections. 

Many  times  McNeill  preferred  to 
take  lunch  for  himself  and  his  faith- 
ful dog  companion,  "Tige,"  and  to 
spend  the  day  alone  roaming  the 
woods.  '  Tige"  was  perhaps  his  most 
faithful  companion  during  his  early 
life,  and  McNeill  was  frequently  a- 
lone  except  for  the  presence  of  this 
dog,  Later  in  life  his  first  interest 
after  the  home  greeting  was  the  grave 
of  his  pet  dog. 

Once  while  walking  through  the 
woods  with  his  dog,  McNeill,  then  a 
small  boy,  discovered  an  opossum 
with  her  family  of  young.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  animals,  but 
his  most  difficult  problem  was  to  plan 
some  way  to  get  them  home.  He 
could  not  carry  them  all  in  his  hands, 
and  ready  for  a  good  joke.  During 
useful  article  around.  He  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  cap- 
tives.    Finally,  he  took  off  his  trou- 


sers, tied  up  the  legs,  placed  the  o- 
possum  and  her  family  in  the  impro- 
vised bag,  and  made  his  way  home, 
somewhat  embarrassed  but  triump- 
hant. 

McNeill  was  always  full  of  fun 
nad  ready  for  a  good  joke.  During 
the  more  obstreperous  days  of  youth, 
he  was  a  terror  to  the  little  girls  of 
the  neighborhood  at  the  various 
country  dances,  candy  parties,  and 
of  course,  at  school.  His  utter  lack 
of  self -consciousness  made  him  the 
life  of  all  social  gatherings  where  he 
attended.  His  popularity  was  never 
lacking. 

McNeill  attended  his  first  school 
at  the  Old  Richmond  Academy,  three 
miles  from  his  home.  During  his 
entire  student  life  he  never  appeared 
to  study  very  much,  yet  he  always 
knew  his  lessons  and  won  most  of 
the  prizes. 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  read,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  he  read  all  the 
books  that  he  found  it  possible  to  get 
possession  of  during  his  boyhood 
days. 

When  about  17  years  of  age,  Mc- 
Neill went  to  Whiteville,  North  Car- 
olina, and  spent  a  year  with  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Jasper  Memory.  It  was 
while  there  that  he  completed  his 
secondary  education.  The  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  teach  in  a 
small  country  school,  near  States- 
boro,  Georgia,  where  another  sister, 
Mrs.  Watson,  lived  at  that  time.  On 
going  to  this  school  he  took  kith  him  a 
long  "jimswinger"  coat,  and  during 
his  stop-over  in  Augusta  he  pur- 
chased a  paid  of  copperas  breeches, 
which  struck  his  fancy  in  an  unus- 
ual way.     Later  however,   he   discov- 
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ered  that  they  were  several  inches 
too  short.  He  wore  them  though, 
and  it  was  in  this  garb  that  he  began 
his  work  as   school   master. 

In  the  fall  of  1894  John  Charles 
McNeill  entered  Wake  Forest  college. 
While  there  he  won  distinct  and  out- 
standing success  .  From  the  first 
he  was  made  tutor  in  English,  a 
position  which  he  held  throughout 
his  entire  four  years  there.  In  add- 
ition he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Student  for  two  years, 
won  the  Dixon  essay  medal,  and 
graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  in  1898.  McNeill  was  inter- 
ested in  all  phases  of  college  life, 
and  because  of  his  excellent  sense  of 
humor,  unassuming  manner,,  and 
kindly  sympathy,  was  leader  and 
general  favorite  of  his  class.  One 
of  his  fellow  students  said  of  him, 
"We  recognize  his  genius,  but  We 
appreciate  him  more  for  the  charm 
of  his  personality,  for  he  was  one  of 
us." 

The  year  following  his  graduation, 
McNeill  was  again  at  Wake  Forest 
working  for  a  master's  degree  and 
acting  as  instructor  in  English. 

For  a  time  after  completing  his 
college  work  at  Wake  Forest,  Mc- 
Neill suffered  a  state  of  uncertainly 
and  unhappiness.  It  was  a  time  in 
which  he  strove  to  find  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1899-1900  he  was  sub- 
stitute professor  of  English  at  Mer- 
cer University.  Macon,  Geargia, 
The  following  year  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Lumberton,  North 
Carolina  —  later  at  Laurinburg, 
North  Carolina.  He  represented 
Scotland  county  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture one  term. 


Law,  however,  did  not  satisfy,  and 
McNeill  frequently  closed  his  office 
for  hours  at  the  time  in  order  to 
write  undisturbed.  Some  of  his 
poems  were  at  that  time  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Century. 

One  day  in  1904,  while  in  Red 
Spring,  N.  C,  Mr.  H.  E.  C.  Bryant, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Char- 
lotte Observer,  was  introduced  to 
seme  of  the  poems  of  McNeill  in  the 
Century.  So,  on  the  way  back  to 
Charlotte,  Mr.  Bryant  got  off  the 
train  at  Laurinburg  and  called  on 
McNeill  in  his  law  office.  It  was  a 
waim  afternoon,  and  the  sun  filled 
his  little  room.  As  he  walked  in,  in 
response  to  McNeill's  invitation  fol- 
lowing a  knock,  McNeill's  long  legs 
rested  on  his  roller-top  desk,  and  his 
feet  were  higher  than  his  head. 

Though  Mr.  Bryant  and  McNeill 
had  seen  each  other,  they  had  nevsr 
met. 

"How  about  law?"  asked  Mr. 
Bryant. 

"It's  too  hot.  That  very  minute  I 
was  thinking  of  leaving  for  my  home 
down  on  the  river,  where  I  can  fish 
and  swim." 

"You  don't  like  law?" 

"Not  very  much." 

"How  would  you  like  newspaper 
work?" 

"Tip  top,  if  I  had  a  position  on  a 
paper   like  the    Observer." 

"I  shall  tell  Mr.  Caldwell  about 
you  when  I  go  in.  I  have  been  read- 
ing some  of  your  verse  in  the  Cen- 
tury. They  are  eapicai  if  I  am  a 
judge.  Do  you  like  that  sort  of 
work?" 

"Better  than  any  other." 

A    week    later    The    Charlotte    Ob- 
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server  carried  a  report  of  a  trial  at 
Lumberton  by  McNeill,  and  his  work 
was  done  so  well  that  Mr.  Caldwell 
offered  him  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
that  publication. 

"This  is  the  most  joyful  day  of 
my  life,"  exclained  McNeiil  as  he  and 
a  friend  entered  a  street  car  follow- 
ing an  interview  with  Mr.  Caldwell 
in  Charlotte.  'The  old  man  has  off- 
ered me  a  position.  It's  good-by 
law." 

McNeill  was  given  no  definite  as- 
signment but  was  allowed  freedom 
to  write  what  suited  him.  He  re- 
ceived a  regular  and  adequate  sal- 
ary. 

It  is  regretted  that  space  does  not 
permit  a  close  study  of  the  life  of  the 
poet  during  the  following  three 
years,  because  it  was  during  that 
time  that  his  soul  seemed  to  burst 
forth,  and  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
best  poems  and  prose  writing  por- 
traying simple  life  and  humorous  in- 
cidents. 

One  year  after  starting  with  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  McNeill  pub- 
lished his  first  collection  of  poems, 
''Songs,  Merry  and  Sad."  His  out- 
standing success  during  the  year 
1905  was  more  conclusively  recog- 
nized when  he  became  the  recipient 
of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  for 
the  best  contribution  to  literature  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  year.  Mc- 
Neill's reply  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  awarded  him  the  cup, 
is  worthy  of  definite  interest. 

"Mr.  President,  my  joy  in  this 
golden  trophy  is  heightened  by  the 
fortune  which  permits  me  to  take  it 
from  the  hand  of  the  foremost  cit- 
izen  of   the   world.     To   you,    sir,   to 


Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  our  gracious 
matron  of  letters,  and  to  the  com- 
mittee of  scholars  whose  judgment 
was  kind  to  me,  all  thanks." 

Although  McNeill  appreciated  his 
position  with  The  Observer  and  en- 
joyed his  stay  in  Charlotte,  he  never 
loved  any  the  less  his  home.  The 
following  written  by  him  on  the  eve 
of  his  going  home  expresses  the  joy 
he  anticipated  on  being  there.  "There 
will  be  dinner  and  dances  and  big 
days,  but  the  man  who  goes  home — 
really  home — to  th.e  old  trees  and 
fences  and  streams  and  niggers  that 
his  childhood  knew,  and  whose  home- 
folks  treat  him  just  as  they  did 
long  ago,  and  let  him  be." 

"Then     come     with     me,  thou  weary 
heart ! 
Forget  thy  brooding  ills, 
Since   God   has   come   to  walk   among 

His  valleys  and  his  hills! 
The  mart  will  never  miss  thee, 
Nor  the  scholar's  dusty  tome, 
And  the   Mother  waits  to  bless  thee, 
Away  down  home."' 

Always  after  visiting  his  old  home, 
McNeill's  first  article  or  poem  re- 
vealed the  influence  of  the  woods  and 
swamps  along  the  banks  of  the  Lum- 
bee.  "The  beautiful  naturalness  of 
his  description  caused  his  writing  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
heart.  To  read  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  his  home  is  to  walk  with  him 
the  well-trodden  path  on  the  bank 
beside  the  Lumbee  river,  looking  for 
a  place  to  swim  or  fish." 

The  woods  and  the  fields  attracted 
him  far  more  than  the  crowded  city. 
While    in    Charlotte,    occasionally    his 
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free  soul  would  break  away,  and 
leaving  the  environment  of  busy  men, 
lie  would  go  for  miles  out  into  the 
quiet  woods  and  spend  hours  there 
in  pleasant  communion  with  nature. 
The  birds  and  squirrels,  the  trees 
?nd  flowers,  had  a  significant  charm 
for  him. 

Early  in  19  )7  complications  of  dis- 
eases took  hold  upon  McNeill,  and 
because  his  body  had  been  weakened 
by  dissipation,  he  had  little  resist- 
ance. Upon  the  advice  of  the  doc- 
tors, he  went  to  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  for  his 
health.  This,  however,  proved  of  little 
value;  so  he  decided  to  go  back  home,, 
"where  the  people  love  me." 

In  his  last  contribution  to  The 
Charlotte  Observer  on  the  eve  of  his 
going  home,  he  expressed  much  hope 
of  rapid  recovery.  Contrary  to  this 
last  hope,  though,  he  continued  to 
grow  weaker.  At  first  he  spent  sev- 
eral hours  each  day  lying  flat  on  his 
back  in  his  canoe,  "The  Indain  Girl," 
and  was  paddled  down  the  Lumbee 
river  by  his  devoted  brother,  Wayne. 

Even  during  these  last  days  when 
the  last  rays  of  hope  were  dim,  he 
continued  to  write  and  read  poetry. 
The  following  letter  wi-itten  to  Dr. 
H.  E.  Harmon,  an  intimate  friend, 
reveals  his  dauntless  spirit  to  attain 
even  in  the  presence  of  death. 

"My  Dear  Harmon:  Your  charm- 
ing poem  in  Sunday's  Observer,  '  In 
Some  Sad  Hour,'  has.  touched  me 
deeply.  It  expresses  a  thought 
which  has  come  to  me  a  thousand 
times  of  late,  for,  somehow  I  feel  my 
hold  upon  life  gradually  slackening, 
and  yet  with  this  thought  of  going 
before  me  all  the  time,  I  do  not  feel 


any  lessening  of  the  inspiration  to 
write,  nor  a  lack  of  interest  m  my 
future  work  and  plans.  I  have  many 
things  to  write  which  haunt  me  every 
day,  and  many  seemingly  worth- 
while things  to  do.  But  I  hope  to 
tell  you  about  those  in  person,  and 
until  then,  Adieu." 

Finally  he  was  confined  to  his 
little  room  next  to  the  roof.  From 
there  he  could  see  through  the  vine- 
clad  woods  in  their  full  glory  of 
autumnal  coloring.  While  there  dur- 
ing those  sleepless  hours  of  pain,  he 
wrote  his  little  sonnet.     "To  Sleep." 

At  last  on  October  17,  1907,  he  met 
death  with  these  words:  "Draw  back 
the  curtains,  boys,  so  that  I  can  see 
the  wind  in  the  tress  and  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  autumnal   sundown." 

In  a  poem  published  after  his 
death,  and  written  while  he  was  ill, 
he  leaves  a  final  word. 

"To  die  and  to  live  are  the  nearest 
of  neighbors, 

And  death  is  to  life  the  closest  of 
kin; 

Heir  to  life's  harvest  of  love  and 
her  labors, 

The  skull  waits  under  the  skin. 

But  while  she  endures  she  guards 
her  possession; 

Her  is  the  key  to  the  eitadei 
locks ; 

Even  the  Lord,  when  He  covets  ad- 
mission; 

Stands  at  the  door  and  knocks. 

Patient,  O  Death,  thy  reign  is  here- 
after, 

Bide  thee  thy  crowning  and  keep 
thee  apart! 

Mine  this  estate,  this  lease  upon 
laughter, 

Mine  all  the  love  in  my  heart." 
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LITTLE  SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  FAMOUS  FOLK 

Kathryn  Pocklington,  in  Canadian  Churchman. 


Sir   Isaac   Newton,  learned   discov- 
ered of  the  law  of  gravity,  was  oddly 
absent-minded  in  things  of  every  day 
life.     His  food  he  regarded  carelessly. 
He  would  walk  about  the  room  where 
a  meal  had  been  served  for  him,  for- 
getting    all  about  it  until   reminded. 
Then  he  would  stand  beside  the  table 
and  eat,     without  any  show  of  inter- 
est.    His      friend,    Dr.      Stukely,  the 
antiquary,  calling  to  see  him  one  day, 
was  shown  into  the  dining-room.   Sir 
Isaac  was  not  there,  but  his  dinner, 
which  included  a  boiled  chicken,  was 
on  the  table.     After  a  lenghty  wait, 
Dr.    Stukely,  being  very  hungry,   ate 
the    dinner,    odering    another    chicken 
to  be  prepared  for  Sir  Isaac.  Before 
it  was  ready,  however,  the  master  of 
the    house    came    in.  Remarking   that 
he  felt  faint  and  weary  and  in  need 
of   food,   he    sat    down   to   the   table. 
Lifting  a  cover,  he  found  only  chicken 
bones.  Smilingly,  he  said.  "See  what 
we   studious   people   are.  I   quite   for- 
got I  had  dined." 

Once  when  Sir  Isaac  was  out  rid- 
ing, he  dismounted  to  walk  up  a  hill, 
leading  his  horse  meanwhile.  On  the 
hill-top  he  turned  to  remount,  but 
found,  to  his  surprise1,  that  though 
he  still  held  the  bridle  the  horse  was 
gone. 

Coleridge,  too,  had  his  abstrac- 
tions. He  would  sit  for  hours  with 
his  thoughts  and  his  pipe,  quite  heed- 
less of  waiting  duties.  Pledged  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  failed  to  appear.  A  friend  smooth- 
ed matters  over  with  the  audience 
by  announcing  that  the  lecturer  had 


been  unavoilably  detained  elsewhere. 
On  another  occasion,  when  Coleridge 
was  invited  as  guest  of  honor  to  meet 
a  large  company  at  dinner,  he  com- 
pletely forgot  the  engagement.  The 
dinner  cooled,  likewise  the  esteem  of 
the  host,  and  eminent  physician,  and 
no  explanation  devised  by  Colerdge's 
friends  could  again  warm  his  heart  to 
the  culprit. 

Adam    Smith    was    another    contin- 
ually immersed  in  his  own   thoughts. 
When    in    company    he    seemed    blind 
and  deaf  to  all  that  passed  about  him. 
Sometimes  he   would   gesticulate   and 
his  lips  would  move,  as  though,  with 
his  authorship  in  mind,  he  was  shap- 
ing   some    weighty    argument.  Alone, 
he  would  talk  aloud  to  himself.  One 
Sunday    morning,    still    clad    in    his 
r:ghtgown,  he   went   out  to  walk  in 
his  garden.     Deep  in  musings,  he  was 
only  brought  to  himself  by  the  ring- 
ing  of    church    bells.     Then    he    per- 
ceived  that   he    had    walked   to    Dun- 
fermline, twelve  miles  from  his  home, 
and  that     people     were     going     into 
church.     Still  oblivious  of  his  uncon- 
ventional    garb,     he     scandalized     a 
Scotch  congregation  by  joining  it. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  famous  lexicog- 
rapher, was  unrivaled  in  repartee 
and  in  wealth  of  vocabulary.  His 
mind  was  a  swift  weaving-house  of 
striking  periods,  with  which  he  could 
richly  entertain  any  company  that  he 
had  joined.  Once,  in  his  presence, 
Miss  Hannah  More  expressed  wonder 
that  a  poet  who  could  produce  "Para- 
dise Lost"  should  be  such  an  indif- 
ferent sonnet  writer.     Said  Dr,  John- 
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son,  "Milton,  madam,  was  a  genius 
that  could  cut  a  colossus  from  a  rock, 
hut  could  not  carve  heads  upon 
cherry-stones." 

Such  was  Johnson's  valor  in  dis- 
putation that  he  never  even  thought 
of  retreat.  To  crush  his  opponent, 
he  did  not  always  disdain  using  the 
weapon  of  inexact  statement.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  was  one  of  his  inti- 
mates, declared,  "There  is  no  argu- 
ing with  Johnson,  for  if  his  pistol 
misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with 
the  butt  end  of  it."  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  in  spite  of  much  personal  un- 
couthness,  the  doctor  was  generally 
admired  and  beloved. 

Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  the  original 
of  Dickens'  Harold  Skimpole,  was 
actually  of  a  fine,  lovable  disposition. 
Shelley  described  him  as  "gentle, 
honorable,  innocent,  and  brave."  It 
is  certain  that  Dickens,  who  exag- 
gerated Hunt's  faults  while  saying 
nothing  of  his  virtues,  did  not  intend 
such  disparagement  as  he  achieved. 
He  evidently  gave  way  to  his  percep- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  the  chronic 
disorder  of  the  Hunt  household,  with- 
out realizing  that  it  was  chiefly 
caused  by  poverty.  For  several  years, 
the  Hunts,  with  their  many  children, 
were  neighbors  of  the  Carlylts  in 
Chelsea.  Mrs.  Carlyle  complained 
sometimes  of  their  habit  of  borrow- 
ing domestic  utensils  and  failing  to 
return  them.  Yet,  one  day  when 
Leigh  Hunt,  then  over  fifty,  brought 
some  coveted  tiding  to  the  Carlyles, 
the  delighted  Mrs.  Carlyle  sprang  up 
and  kissed  him.  He  went  home  in 
happy  vein  and  wrote  this  happy  lit- 
tle verse: 


'Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat 
in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that 
in; 
Say   I'm     weary,      say     I'm   sad, 
Say     that     health     and     wealth 
have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  old — but  add, 
Jenny  kissed  me." 

It  was  this  same  Mrs.  Carlyle — the 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  of  the  Letters — 
whom  Dickens  regarded .  so  highly. 
When  requesting  John  Foster  to  ar- 
range a  gathering  of  his  friends  for 
a  private  reading  of  his  just-com- 
pleted work,  "The  Chimes,"  he  wrote: 
"Carlyle  indispensable,  and  I  should 
like  his  wife  of  all  things;  her  judg- 
ment would  be   invaluable." 

His  keen  s«nse  of  humor  saved 
Dickens  from  oddities  of  conduct.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  most 
cheerful  of  companions.  Just  in  his 
values,  he  was  absolutely  free  from 
desire  to  push  himself  into  associa- 
tions with  the  high  in  place.  Forster 
says  in  his  "Life"  that  Dickens  would 
take  as  much  pains  to  keep  out  of 
grand  houses  as  would  others  to  get 
into  them.  Yet  once,  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Victoria,  he  called  upon  her 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  At  the  close 
of  the  interview,  the  queen  gave  into 
his  hands  the  book  she  had  written 
on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  say- 
in-  that  "the  humblest  of  writers 
w  a]  be  ashamed  to  offer  it  to  'one 
of  the  greatest,'  but  that  Mr.  Helps, 
being  asked  to  give  it,  had  remark- 
ed that  it  would  be  valued  most  from 
herself." 
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If  tales  handed  down  about  Wel- 
Ham  Wordsworth  are  true,  he  was 
penurious  and  often  unamiabie,  so 
gaining  slight  popularity  among  his 
contemporaries.  Did  friends-visit  him, 
he  would  set  before  them  bread  and 
little  else,  while  explaining  that 
should  they  desire  heartier  fare  they 
must  pay  for  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
while  his  guest  for  a  week,  repaired 
daily,  under  pretext  of  a  walk,  to  a 
nearby  inn,  where  he  regaled  himself 
with  more  satisfying  food.  But  the 
secret  was  out  one  day  when  the  of- 
ficious  landlord   of   the   inn   saw   him 


passing  with  Wordsworth  and  en- 
quired whether  he  wished  to  partake 
ol  his  usual  refreshment. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  failings  of  Words- 
worth may  be  traced  to  a  serious  de- 
privation under  which  he  suffered 
and  which  would  unhappily  curtail 
the  zest  of  living.  Only  once  in  his 
life  time  did  he  know  the  sense  of 
smell.  On  passing  a  bed  of  stocks 
their  scent  reached  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  faded.  He  said  that  dur- 
ing that  brief  period  he  had  been  in 
Paradise. 


TIME  NEVER  WAITS 

Time  is  always  moving  on, 
It  never  waits  at  all ; 
Everyone  and  everything 
Is  beckoned  at  its  call. 

Time  is  partial  to  no  one, 
No  favorites  does  it  play; 
When  it  comes  to  "check  you  in," 
You'll  go  without  delay. 

Time  is  "killed"  and  yet  it  lives, 
To  carry  on  its  work ; 
It  cannot  find  too  much  to  do, 
And  never  does  it  shirk. 

It  is  the  greatest  factor, 
No  matter  what  you  do ; 
You'll  be  wiser  when  you  learn, 
Time  never  waits  for  you. 


— Selected 
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AN  APPEALING  IDEA 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  recently  said  President 
Roosevelt  has  recommended  that  five 
naval  vessels  having  historical  and 
patriotic  tradition  be  restored  insofar 
as  practical  and  berthed  together  at 
Washington  as  national  shrines.  The 
suggestion  appears  in  a  letter  to  a 
representative  who  had  it  inserted  in 
the   Congressional   Record. 

In  his  letter  the  President  said  he 
bad  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
stellation, the  Hartford,  the  Olympia 
and  the  America  should  be  restored, 
insofar  as  practical,  to  their  original 
condition  and  anchored  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  believe  the  idea  will  appeal  to 
the  American  people  and  that  con- 
gress would  be  doing  a  high  public 
service  in  the  interest  of  education 
and  patriotism  by  appropriating  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  such  a  pro- 
gram a  reality.  The  sooner  this 
restoration  work  is  done  the  greater 
the  guarantee  of  accuracy  in  repro- 
duction. 


And  while  we  are  about  it  why  not 
reconstruct  a  replica  of  the  historical 
Mayflower  so  closely  related  to  the 
immortal  Pilgrims,  for  anchorage 
ntar  Plymouth  Rock  at  the  point  of 
landing  of  the  little  band  of  patriots 
to  which  the  nation  and  world  owe 
much. 

But  the  allegory  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  reconstruction  of 
that  triumvirate  of  sailing  craft 
which  brought  to  our  shores  at 
Jamestown  the  gallant  band  of  ad- 
venturers destined  to  plant  on  our 
soil  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement in  the  New  World.  Although 
the  ruling  class  were  Cavaliers  they 
wrought  much  for  democracy,  if  less 
for  religion,  than  the  Massachusetts 
colony. 

Therefore,  why  should  not  congress 
give  another  big  order  by  directing 
that  the  tiny  Susan  Constant,  Good- 
speed  and  Discovery  be  brought  back 
in  imagery  for  anchorage  at  James- 
town? At  least  it  is  a  beautiful  con- 
ception in  conjunction  with  the  presi- 
dent's dream. 


On  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  solitude  of  the  uncultivated 
forests,  or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  the  crowded  city,  they  have 
made  men  of  the  most  hostile  feelings,  and  most  distant  reli- 
gions, and  most  diversified  conditions,  rush  to  the  aid  of  each 
other,  and  feel  a  social  joy  and  satisfaction  that  they  have 
been  able  to  afford  relief  to  a  brother. — Benjamin  Franklin. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  following  ladies  of  Concord: 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Richmond,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Youngblood,  Mrs.  P  a  r,k  e  r  and 
Mrs.  A.  McCoy,  recently  contributed 
to  our  boys'  amusement  by  sending 
magazines  to  the  School,  and  we  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  thanks  for  their  kindly  interest 
in  them. 

— o — 

For  the  past  week  our  farm  forces 
have  been  attempting  to  gather  a 
crop  of  alfalfa  hay,  but  intermittent 
showers  have  made  this  work  very 
uncertain.  The  alfalfa  needs  cutting 
but  no  one  seems  to  be  enough  of  a 
weather  prognosticator  to  know  when 
to  cut  without  getting  the  hay  wet. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  quite  a  nice 
quantity  of  fine  hay  has  been  stored 
away. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  R.  0.  Caldwell, 
Cabarrus  County  Game  Warden,  in- 
formed the  officials  of  the  School  that 
if  they  would  bring  a  truck  and 
some  barrels  to  High  Rock  dam,  he 
would  furnish  fish  to  stock  our  small 
lake.  Messrs,  Fisher  and  Shrews- 
bury made  the  trip  last  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
dam  they  found  there  was  no  one 
'present  to  seinie  the  river.  About 
four  o'clock  some  fishermen  arrived 
and  soon  got  into  action.  The  catch, 
amounting  to  about  1,503  fish  mostly 
crappies  and  white  perch,  were  net- 
ted. These  were  divided  among 
several  members  of  the  party,  and 
Mr.  Fisher  estimated  our  share  to  be 
about  400.  They  were  brought  back 
and  placed  in  the  lake. 


At  this  writing  another  trip  is  be- 
ing made,  and  we  hope  to  have  better 
luck  this  time.  Some  experienced 
fishermen  were  taken  along  with  the 
hope  of  securing  a  good  catch. 

In  gathering  watermelons  the  other 
day,  several  unusually  large  citrons 
were  mixed  with  a  load  of  melons. 
These  were  of  a  large,  green-striped 
variety,  very  closely  resembling 
watermelons  in  size  and  color. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  staff, 
wishing  to  secure  a  fine  melon  for 
personal  use,  visited  the  pile  and 
after  carefully  "thumping"  and 
otherwise  making  close  inspection, 
selected  a  fine  "melon,"  which  later 
proved  to  be  a  citron. 

The  irony  of  this  particular  oc- 
currence was  that  a  good-natured 
matron,  seeing  the  aforementioned 
"melon"  under  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
boys,  said  that  when  it  was  delivered 
she  wanted  him  to  get  one  "just  like 
it"  for  her.  The  youngster  obliged, 
and  the  matron  later  had  the  plea- 
sure of  preserving  it. 

Another  chap,  also  a  member  of  the 
staff,  visited  the  pile,  after  the  dark- 
ening shades  of  night  had  descended, 
and  selected  a  "melon,"  but  when  he 
invited  some  quests  to  help  him  eat 
it — he  also  found  that  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  some  fine  material  for  pre- 
serves. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem. 

— o — 

As  a  rule  the  Cabarrus  County 
Grand  Jury  visits  the  School  by  com- 
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mittee,  but  during  the  present  term 
of  court,  the  entire  group  came  out 
to  see  us. 

The  foreman,  who  has  been  here  on 
several  occasions,  said  that  he  want- 
ed all  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  to 
visit  the  School  and  note  the  fine 
work  being  done.  After  inspecting 
the  entire  plant,  they  were  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  sytema- 
tic  manner  in  which  the  activities  in 
all  departments  were  carried  on. 
They  were  especially  interested  in 
the  dairy  and  the  records  made  by 
our  herd. 

On  a  short  trip  over  the  farm  the 
entire  delegation  stopped  at  the 
watermelon  patch  where  each  juror 
"thumped"  and  picked  a  melon  for 
himself.  A  cool,  shady  spot  was  lo- 
cated nearby  and  the  melons  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  say  most  of  the  melons  were 
enjoyed,  for  some  of  the  jurors  show- 
ed that  they  were  none  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  melon-pulling  by  se- 
lecting green  ones. 

The  Grand  Jury  was  composed  of 
the   following  members: 

L.  J.  Carter,  foreman;  C.  G.  Sides, 
C.  A.  Sides,  O.  B.  Hoffman,  F.  H 
Helms,  H.  P.  Orfield,  J.  L.  Flowe,  B. 
N.  Hodson,  M.  L.  Noles,  L.  M.  Gil- 
lian, Jr.,  W.  Fred  Cox,  W.  J.  Cline, 
Homer  M.  Barvinger,  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, J.  E.  Furr,  W.  C.  Carriker,  E. 
M.  McCombs,  Harry  M.  Winecoff. 
— o — 

Last  Tuesday's  game  between 
Franklin  Mill  and  the  Training 
School  resulte-j  in  a  victory  for  the 
former  by  the  score  of  8  to  7. 

The  game  was  a  comedy  of  errors, 
the    visitors      making      ten.      and    the 


School  lads  nine.  While  the  School 
batters  made  twelve  hits  as  against 
nine  for  their  opponents,  their  error-s 
were  more  costly,  just  presenting  the 
game  to  the  boys  from  Franklin. 
Only  one  earned  run  was  scored  dur- 
ing the  entire  game,  that  being  made 
by  the  School  on  Worthington's 
triple  and  a  single  by  Ellis. 

Charlie  Lefler,  pitching  for  Frank- 
lin, and  Bob  Ellis,  local  hurler,  each 
struck  out  six  batters.  Charlie  also 
led  his  team  at  bat,  getting  three 
singles. 

Ellis,  with  a  triple  and  three 
singles,  and  Worthington,  getting  a 
triple  and  a  pair  of  singles,  headed 
the   School  batters.     The  score: 

R    H    E 

Franklin  50201000  0—8     9  10 

J.    T.    S.  3  2  0  10  0  10  0—7  12     9 

Two-base  hit:  Ross.  Three-base 
hits:  Ellis,  Worthington.  Double 
plays:  Smith,  Worthington  and  Hold- 
er; Worthington  and  Holder.  Struck 
cut:  by  C.  Lefler  6;  by  Ellis  6.  Base 
en  bails:  off  C.  Lefler  1;  off  Ellis  2. 
Hit  by  pitcher:  by  C.  Lefler  (Worth- 
ington) ;  by  Ellis  (Raymer,  Ross). 
Umpires — Liske   and  Overcash. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
franklin  Mill  boys  again  invaded 
the  local  bail  yard  and  defeated  the 
School  lads  by  the  score  of  14  to  12. 

The  Lefler  brothers,  Hulan  and 
Charlie,  did  the  pitching  for  the  visi- 
tor. anJ  allowed  fifteen  hits,  includ- 
ing three  doubles,  two  triples,  and  a 
ho:'.;e  run.  The  game  wa?  cui.e>i  in 
rT.i  sixth  inning  by  agreement  which 
s  pi  ■  highly  t.  '.  reason  why  the  see. re- 
did   not    finJ    it   necessary    to    use    an 
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aiding  m?chine  to  tally  local  base 
hits. 

Lawrence,  Liske  and  Eills,  who 
divided  pitching  honors  for  the  School 
were  nicked  for  eight  hits,  but  costly 
errors  by  their  mates  were  respon- 
sible for  more  than  half  the  runs 
marked  up  against  them. 

Bob  Worthington,  the  School's 
second-sacker,  was  the  chief  mauler 
at  bat,  getting  a  home  run,  two 
triples  and  two  singles  in  five  trips 
to  the  plate.  Liske,  with  two  doubles 
and  Baker,  with  a  double  and  single, 
v.-e.?  the  only  other  local  batters  to 
get  ::;cre  than  one  hit. 

H'.lrui  Lefier,  Ross  and  Troutman, 
getting  two  hits  each,  headed  the 
visiting  batters.     The  score: 


Franklin 
J.   T.    S. 


R  H  E 

073004—14     8  7 
3  002  5  2—12  15  7 


Two-base  hits:  Baker,  Liske  2. 
Three  base  hits .  Worthington  2. 
Home  run:  Worthin^tcn.  Struck  out: 
by  H.  Lefler  6;  by  ..wrence  2;  by 
Liske  1;  by  Ellis  2.  :.ase  on  balls: 
off  Lawrence  1;  off  Li:  tie  2;  off  Ellis 
2.  Hit  by  pitcher:  Ly  H.  Lefler 
(Holder)  ;  by  Lawrence  I  abbs)  ;  by 
Ellis  ( Troutman ) .  L  mi  ii-_  s —  O ver- 
cash  and  Hooper. 

— o — 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  i  rain- 
ing School  '.iefeateu  the  Gibsov  -Mil] 
team  in  a  well  played  game,  tlie 
score  being  6  to  5. 

Burris,  starting  pitcher  for  Gibson 
■was  troubled  with  a  sore  arm,  and  re- 
tired in  the  second  inning.  He  was  re- 
lieved  by   Leaigh,   who   was   touched 
for  eleven  hits. 

Lawrence  assumed  the  hurling  du- 


ties for  the  School  lads  and  held  the 
visitors  to  six  hits  and  caused  eight 
batters  to  retire  via  the  strike-out 
route.  He  also  won  his  own  game 
with  a  timely  double  in  the  last 
inning,  two  men  being  on  base  at  the 
time. 

After  being  held  scoreless  for  three 
innings,  the  local  lads  chalked  up 
their  first  counter  when  Bob  Ellis 
blasted  a  home  run  to  deep  center 
field. 

The  visitors  tied  the  count  in  the 
fifth  as  Leaigh  took  second  on  an 
error  by  the  local  left  fielder,  and 
scored  on  another  miscue  by  our 
second-base  "man. 

In  the  sixth  singles  by  Worthing- 
ton, Ellis,  Williams  ant*  Anderson 
were  responsible  for  two  Training 
School  tallies. 

The  Gibson  lads  took  the  lead  in 
the  eighth,  two  errors  by  the  local 
first  baseman,  Wood's  triple  and  a 
single  by  Haupt  permitting  four  runs 
to  cross  the  plate. 

In  the  local  half  of  the  same  frame, 
Ellis,  first  man  up,  punched  out  a 
single,  advanced  to  second  on  an  er- 
ror by  the  visiting  shortstop  on 
Saunders'  grounder,  and  scored  on 
Williams'  single.  The  next  two 
batters  were  easy  outs,  but  Lawrence 
came  through  with  a  double  over  the 
left  field  embankment,  scoring  both 
Saunders  and  Williams,  winning  the 
old  ball  game.  The  game  was  called 
by  agreement  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  inning  to  enable  the  boys  to 
go  to  the  cottages  for  the  evening 
meal.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Gibson  0  0  0  0  10  0  4—5     6  5 

J.    T.    S  0  0  0  10  2  0  3—6  12  7 
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Two-base  hit:  Lawrence.  Three- 
base  hit:  Wood.  Home  hun:  Ellis. 
Stolen  base:  Haupt.  Struck  out:  by 
Lawrence  8;  by  Leaigh  6.  Hit  by 
pitcher:    by    Leaigh    (Lawrence). 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, who  is  enjoying  his  annual  va- 
cation, Mr.  J.  E.  McCachren,  assis- 
tant athletic  director  of  the  Char- 
lotte Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  in  charge  of 
the  service  at  the  School  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Following  the  sing- 
ing of  the  opening  hymn  and  the 
Scripture  recitation  and  prayer,  led 
by  Albert  Silas,  of  Cottage  No.  1, 
Mr.  McCachren  presented  Rev. 
Charles  Parker,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte,  who 
read  for  the  Scripture  Lesson,  part 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  9th  verse — 
"Have  I  not  commanded  thee?  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed; 
foi  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest." 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  spoke  to  the  boys 
on  "Courage,"  in  a  most  helpful  and 
interesting  manner.  He  began  by  re- 
citing a  poem  entitled,  "If  I  Was  the 
Fe7low  My  Mother  Thinks  I  Am," 
and  commented  briefly  on  the  kind  of 
courage  it  takes  to  be  that  sort  of  a 
fellow. 

Courage,  said  the  speaker,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  straightforward  of 
all  qualities  required  to  make  a  real 
man,  and  the  greatest  insult  a  person 
could  offer,  would  be  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  yellow — lacking  courage. 

He   then    cited    the    following   well- 


known  characters  famous  for  their 
courage:  Horatius,  who,  according  to 
a  Roman  legend,  aided  by  only  two 
comrades,  guarded  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  river  against  an  invading 
army,  thus  saving  Rome. 

Florence  Nightingale,  who  over- 
came great  obstacles  and  showed  the 
world  the  value  of  women  acting  as 
nurses   on  the  battlefield. 

Captain  Aivin  Yorkc,  who  captured 
more  Germans  singled-handed  than 
any  other  World  War  soldier. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  then  stated  that 
courage  is  the  standing  army  of  the 
scul.  It  clears  the  way  for  right  ac- 
tions, and  is  the  basis  of  all  good  in 
the   life  of  the  individual. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  was  not 
speaking  of  mere  physical  courage,  as 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  fighter, 
fireman,  police. nan,  soldier,  steei 
worker,  etc.,  but  of  that  moral  cour- 
age which  compels  us  to  stand  for  the 
right,  even  if  we  stand  alone;  that 
which  causes  us  to  take  this  stand 
ru  matter  what  the  world  thinks  of 
us. 

Some  boys,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
think  it  courageous  to  curse  and 
swagger;  some  think  it  means  to  act 
the  part  of  a  "tough  guy;;'  others 
seem  to  think  it  means  to  get  drunk 
and  travel  with  bad  companions. 
They  are  ail  wrong  and  are  not  de- 
ceiving anyone  but  themselves.  A 
hoy  may  think  it  requires  nerve  to 
cut  a  base  in  a  ball  game  if  the  um- 
pire is  not  looking,  but  he  is  the  one 
who  is  fooled.  It  takes  a  coward  to 
cheat,  but  it  requires  real  manhood 
to  fail  rather  than  win  by  some  un- 
derhand   method. 

Truthfulness,    said    the    speaker,    is 
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another  test  of  courage.  It  takes  a 
brave  man  to  tell  the  truth  when  ap- 
parently he  is  going  to  lose  by  the 
eftort,  but  it  always  pays.  When 
right,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
result. 

Over  in  Jerusalem,  more  than  1900 
years  ago,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
stood  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life. 
That  man  was  Jesus.  He  stood  alone, 
while  the  mob  shouted,  "Crucify 
Him!" 

On  the  throne  was  the  Roman 
governor,  arrayed  in  all  the  robes  of 
his  office,  who  looked  like  a  real  man 
— a  heroic  figure. 

The  trial  began.  Witnesses  made 
false  statements  of  accusation.  The 
governor  asked,  "what  sayest  thou?" 
Jesus,  appearing  very  meek,  was 
silent.  More  accusations  followed 
Again  Pilate  asked,  "Art  thou  the 
man?"  Jesus  answered,  "Thou  say- 
est. For  this  end  was  I  born,  and 
for  this  I  came  into  the  world." 

The  great  Pilate  had  seen  prison- 
ers on  their  knees  before  him,  begging 
for  mercy;  others  offered  bribes; 
some  furnished  witnesses  to  plead  for 


them.  All  were  in  awe  of  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  governor  on  the  throne, 
who,  by  his  power  could  take  their 
lives.  This  man  Jesus,  was  different 
from  any  who  had  ever  faced  him. 
He  did  not  even  deny  the  charges  he 
knew  were  false.  He  meekly  went  to 
his  death  to  save  the  world,  thereby 
displaying  the  greatest  courage  ever 
known.  He  seemed  to  say  to  Pilate, 
"I  have  dared  to  fight  evil,  stand  for 
the  right,  speak  the  truth.  You 
haven't  the  courage  to  set  me  free, 
because  you  are  afraid  of  the  people. 
By  so  doing  he  gave  us  this  great 
example — it  is  better  to  die  for  the 
right  than  to  live  for  what  is  wrong. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  concluded  by  ur- 
ging the  boys  to  take  a  stand  for  the 
right,  and  live  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  the  most  courageous 
figure  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Another  feature  of  this  service  was 
the  rendition  of  a  vocal  duet,  "What 
Will  Yoy  Give  to  Jesus,"  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Atwell  and  David  Mc- 
Cachren,  members  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Presbyterian  Church. 


RECIPE  FOR  GREATNESS 

To  bear  up  under  loss ;  to  fight  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and 
the  weakness  of  grief;  to  be  victor  over  anger;  to  smile  when 
tears  are  close;  to  resist  disease  and  evil  men  and  base  in- 
stincts ;  to  hate  hate,  and  to  love  love ;  to  go  on  when  it  would 
seem  good  to  die ;  to  look  up  with  unquenchable  faith  in  ever- 
more about  to  be.    That  is  what  any  man  can  do,  and  be  great. 

— Zane  Grey. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  August  23,  1936. 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
tot&l  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(3)   James   Causey  11 
(10)    Craig  Mundy  11 

(2)  Ray  Norman  9 

(3)  James   Wilhite  11 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Robert  Blevins  3 
(5)   William  Goodson  11 
(3)    Hugh  Huffstetler  7 

Joseph  Johnson  4 
(3)   William  Pitts  6 

James  Sims  4 

James  White  5 
(3)   James  West  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)   James   Boyee  3 
Samuel  Ennis  2 
Boyd  Strickland  9 
Fred  Seibert  9 
Richard  Wrenn  7 

(3)  Robert  Worthington  11 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  3 
(2)    Jewell  Barker  4 

(2)  Charles  Furchess  3 
Julian  Gregory  9 

(4)  William  McRary  8 

(3)  F.  E.  Mickies  5 
Hovette  Rogers  9 
Ellis  White  3 

(3)    Harvey  Watson  6 

COTTAGE   No.   4 

(7)    Vernon  Bass  10 
(3)    Carlton  Calloway  6 

Roland  Davis  5 
(2)    Glenn  Haymore  10 
(7)   Thomas  Little  10 
(2)    Robert  Mims  8 

Elmo  Parrish 

Frank  Raby  8 

Richard  Sprinkle  6 


Thomas    Stephens  7 
Melvin  Walters  5 
Richard  Wiggins 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

John   Grider 

(2)  Henry  James  9 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(No  Honor  Roll). 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(3)  Archie  Castlebury  9 
Houston  Howard  5 

(4)  Caleb  Hill  11 
Clarence  Ivester  2 

(6)    Elmer   Maples  10 
Percy   Strickland  2 
Paul  Saunders  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Lloyd  Banks  6 
(2)    Sam  Belk  9 
(2)   Letcher  Castlebury  11 
(2)    Richard   Freeman  2 
(12)   Wilfred   Land  12 
Fred  May  5 
Edward  McCain  2 
(2)   Norman  Parker  3 
(4)   John  Tolbert  4 
(6)    Charles  Taylor  6 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)   Wilson  Bowman  6 
Gladston  Carter 
Craig  Chappell  2 
Randolph  Davis  9 
Charles  Freeman  6 

(2)   Woodfin  Fowler  8 
C.  D.  Grooms  9 
Theodore  Hodgson  5 
James  C.  Hoyle  5 
Lurren  Kinney  5 
Glenn   Richardson 
Esmond    Reams  5 
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Homer  Smith  8 
(2)   Cleveland  Suggs  11 

(2)  Luther  Wilson  6 
S.  J.  Watkins  6 

COTTAGE  No  10 

(3)  James  Bell  5 

(3)  Jack  Carver  5 
Floyd  Combs  6 

(4)  Robert  Ellis  7 
Jeff   Gouge 

(2)   John  House  4 
(2)   William    Peedin  7 
(2)   Frank  Ramsey  2 

(2)  Jack   Springer  4 
William  R.   Williams  7 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  John  Drum  7 
H.  A.  Holmes 

(2)  David  Hodge  8 

(2)  Julius  Lee  6 

(3)  William  Martin  7 
(3)  Adolph  Watson  11 

COTTAGE  No.   12 
(2)   Frank  Dickens  10 
(2)   Vance   Dameron  9 
(5)    Bernard  Griffin  10 

Warren   Latham  7 

June  Malone  7 

James  Reavis  5 


COTTAGE   No.   13 
(6)    Charles  Banks  9 
(2)   Wiley  Green  10 
(2)    Herman    Harris  7 
(4)    Warren  Medlin  8 
Claudius   Pickett  8 

(4)  Wilmer   Shoaf  5 
(8)    Porter   Stack  8 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

James  Andrews 

Richard   Baumgarner  2 
(2)   Jack  Daubenmeyer  3 
(2)    Nelson  Daubenmeyer  5 

Doyle  Holder  2 

(2)  James   Kirk  2 

(3)  Troy  Powell  9 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Marvin   Ashe  7 

(5)  Henry  Abernathy  10 
(2)    George  Gibson  8 

Caleb  Jolly  2 
(2)    Clarence  King  6 
Edward  Martin  4 
Walter  Mitchell  4 
(2)    Charles    Pennell  3 
(2)    Richard  Tysinger  7 
(2)    Robert  Teeter  9 

(4)  Harless   Triplett  4 
(2)    Winfred  Whitlock  7 

Paul  York  4 


THE  MASTER  POWER 

Mind  is  the  Master  Power  that  molds  and  makes, 
And  Man  is  Mind,  and  evermore  he  takes 
The  tool  of  thought,  and  shaping  what  he  wills, 
Brings  forth  a  thousand  joys,  a  thousand  ills ; 
He  thinks  in  secret,  and  it  comes  to  pass; 
Environment  is  but  his  looking-glass. 

— Author  Unknown 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  TREE 

Upon  a  tree  by  the  roadside  in  Portugal, 
one  reads  the  following  appeal: 

"Ye  who  pass  by  and  would  raise  your 
hands  against  me,  hearken  ere  you  harm 
me. 

"I  am  the  heat  of  your  hearth  on  the  cold 
winter  nights. 

"My  friendly  shade  screens  you  from  the 
summer's  sun. 

"My  fruits  are  refreshing  draughts, 
quenching  your  thirst  as  you  journey  on. 

"I  am  the  beam  that  holds  your  house,  the 
board  of  your  toble,  the  bed  you  lie  on,  the 
timber  that  builds  your  boat. 

"I  am  the  handle  of  your  hoe,  your  door, 
the  wood  of  your  coffin  and  cradle. 

"Ye  who  pass  me  by  listen  to  my  prayer. 
Harm  me  not '."—Exchange. 
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VISION 

Give  me  not  scenes  more  charming;  give  me  eyes 
To  see  the  beauty  that  around  me  lies; 
To  read  the  trails  of  souls,  see  angels  shy 
Among  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 
I  do  not  ask  for  sweeter  music  than 
The  common,  daily  Symphony  of  Man, 
Could  I  but  grasp  its  counterpoint,  and  see 
How  each  discord  melts  into  harmony. 

I  do  not  ask  for  more  to  seek  and  love  me, 

I  do  not  ask  for  brighter  eyes  to  move  me, 

But  sharper  sense  to  miss  no  hailing  sign 

Of  fellowship  in  spirit  seeking  mine. 

No  golden  shore  I  seek,  but  a  heart  that  sings 

The  exquisite  delight  of  common  things. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  There,  but  Here — 

Oh  for  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing  ear! 

— Author  Unknown. 


LABOR  DAY 

Labor  Day  in  the  United  States  began  as  far  back  as  1825,  when 
industrial  interest  began  to  show  itself  in  earnest  and  the  rush  of 
emigrants  from  Europe  attracted  attention  with  fears  of  inciting 
competition  in  the  field  of  labor.  Thus  labor  day  is  observed  in 
this  country  the  first  Monday  in  September  by  street  parades  to 
show  the  strength  and  faith  of  mankind  who  make  a  living  "by  the 
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sweat  of  the  brow"  besides  contributing  to  the  joy  and  development 
of  respective  communities. 

Following  the  injunction  "to  work"  are  the  comforting  words  df 
the  Master  "come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  heavy  laden  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  There  are  three  supreme  privileges  to  dignify 
toil,  the  fellowship  with  God,  the  love  of  service  and  the  all  as- 
suring comfort  of  rest  after  a  full  and  complete  life.  It  is  fitting 
to  give  here  an  excerpt  from  Malthie  Babcock's  Carpenter's  Son,  a 
classic  worthy  of  note : 

"The  Architect  of  the  universe,  by  whom  all  things  were  created, 
when  for  love's  sake  He  became  a  man,  made  plows  and  yokes.  The 
Son  of  God  would  not  have  an  exceptional  lot,  but  a  common  one. 
Now  let  all  men  know  that  work,  the  duty  of  Eden,  the  condition  of 
health,  the  law  of  progress,  the  salt  of  manhood,  the  safeguard  of 
virtue,  bears  forever  the  sign  manual  of  God." 

A  life  of  idleness  is  not  a  life  of  joy,  but  one  of  complete  restless- 
ness. The  Italian  proverb,  "he  that  labors  is  tempted  by  one  devil, 
and  he  who  is  idle  is  tempted  by  a  thousand,"  is  the  equivalent  of 
"idleness  is  the  devils  workshop." 

Some  confuse  the  significance  of  labor  day  with  "unions  of  labor." 
Labor  day  celebrations  are  intended  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  consciousness  that  to  "live  is  to  work."  Every  phase 
of  work  can  be  dignified  by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  a  trust. 

For  instance  the  common  street  cleaner  has  an  opportunity  to 
rise  to  the  peak  of  success  by  doing  his  best,  just  as  Florence  Night- 
ingale who  with  an  ideal  changed  the  early  crude  way  of  nursing  to 
the  glory  of  the  present  day  trained  nurse,,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  internationally  known,  Jane  Addams,  by  her  work  in  the  slums, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Hull  House  made  social  service  a  high 
calling. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  poet,  essayest  and  diplomat  tersely  states 
that  "no  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work  is  not  born  with 
him.  Therefore,  a  man's  work  is  a  trust  and  holds  for  him  a  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  an  accountability.  He  does  not  just  have  a 
job,  a  position  or  trade,  but  a  calling,  a  God  given  talent  to  either 
use  or  abuse. 
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SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  RECOGNIZED. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  social  reformer  and  agitator  in  behalf  of 
female  suffrage,  temperance  and  the  civil  rights  of  women,  born 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  has  received  recognition.  The 
Post  Ofice  Department  has  issued  a  stamp  carrying  her  picture 
that  will  be  released  for  sale  on  August  26.  It  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  visible  tribute  to  an  individual  woman  for  "services  render- 
ed" for  equal  representation  cf  women  in  public  issues. 

It  is  a  posthumous  honor.  She  died  thirty  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  thirteen  years  before  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  granting  national  suffrage  to  women.  Partial 
suffrage  had  been  granted  in  several  of  the  commonwealths  prior 
to  her  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agitation  fostered  by  Miss  An- 
thony and  her  contemporaries  to  obtain  access  to  the  ballot  box 
arose  in  connection  with  women's  championship  of  great  moral- 
civic  reforms.  She  herself  took  a  prominent  part  in  anti-slavery 
and  temperance  organizations,  as  well  as  in  the  movements  to  re- 
move the  barrier  preventing  the  equal  ownership  of  property.  She 
held  that  this  was  not  a  man's  world,  when  half  of  the  human  race 

are  women.  . 

The  issuance  of  this  stamp  in  1936  as  a  tribute  to  this  reformer 
ought  to  increase  the  appreciation  in  every  person  eligible  to  vote. 
The  privilege  given  women  to  vote  has  not  in  every  sense  worked 
reforms  anticipated,  but  the  suffrage  movement  did  make  clear  that 
government  by  the  people  implied  equality  of  privileges  regardless 
of  sex. 


CAME  THE  DAWN 

At  last  the  governing  body  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  of  high  schools  is  aimed 
at  the  education  of  students  who  will  enter  college— thus  ignoring 
the  majority  who  will  never  have  the  benefit  of  Higher  Learning. 

It  is  said  that  our  educational  system  was  based  on  the  promise 
that  those  who  did  not  intend  to  go  to  college  would  drop  out  of 
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school  at  the  enrl  of  grammar  school,  leaving  th2  high  school  to 
prepare  the  other  students  for  college.  But  times  have  changed 
and  most  students  want  to  receive  as  much  education  as  possible 
in  the  public  schools.  So  they  continue  through  high  school.  But 
what  do  they  learn  ?  Business  arithmetic  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Instead  geometry,  a  subject  which  the 
average  student  will  never  put  to  practical  use,  is  taught.  And 
instead  of  vocational  courses,  we  have  Latin,  French,  and  other 
courses  foreign  to  our  tongue  and  practical  usage. 

If  some  of  the  graduates  of  high  schools  we  know  are  fair 
samples,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  teach  nothing  but  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  from  the  first  grade  right  on  through  the 
eleventh. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  assembly  will  take  cognizance 
of  conditions  as  they  are  and  attempt  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
the  high  school  graduate  will  be  the  possessor  of  a  good,  basic, 
practical  education. 

Having  attended  the  M.  E.  Church  in  childhood,  the  expression  of 
approval,  "Amen,"  comes  spontaneously.  Therefore,  we  echo 
"Amen"  to  the  above,  taken  from  the  Monroe  Enquirer.  Instead 
of  so  much  curriculum,  there  should  be  substitute  studies,  or  an 
elective  course  to  suit  taste  and  talent,  so  as  to  avoid  the  many 
misfits  coming  from  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  today. 

*****»♦ 

THE  GIDEONS 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  International  Association  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  announced  that  since  1908  the  Gideons  had  placed 
1.300,000  Bibles  in  hotels  at  their  own  expense.  During  this 
time  the  work  has  spread  to  a  score  of  nations.  The  Bible  is  also 
found  in  the  hotels  of  many  lands,  from  Sweden  to  Korea,  bearing 
the  simple  inscription,  "placed  in  this  room  by  Gideons."  The 
question  in  mind  is,  "do  people  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  by 
reading  their  Bibles  after  a  days  journey?  Instead  of  a  retire- 
ment in  silent  meditation,  either  a  movie  is  sought  or  a  midnight 
ride.     Too  bad  that  the  masses  do  not  recognize  the  soothing  and 
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quieting  effect  of  reading  the  Word  of  God  before  retiring — may 
the  Gideons  live  long  and  continue  their  good  work — the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel. 


PLOWING  AHEAD 

The  locomotive  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  man.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  human.  We  never  tire  standing  by  it,  listening  to  its 
pulsating  heart.  We  love  to  take  our  place  on  the  platform  of  a 
station  and  watch  it  racing  along  the  tracks,  drawing  an  almost 
endless  train  of  cars  after  it. 

This  giant  on  tracks  of  steel  seems  to  say  to  us,  "Never  become 
discouraged."  Then  to  illustrate  its  own  message  it  plows  ahead 
through  heat  and  cold,  day  and  night,  over  mountains  and  through 
valleys,  and  hesitates  not  when  it  is  facing  the  driving  rain  and 
the  blinding  snow. 

What  else  could  a  human  creation  like  that,  say  to  us  except, 
' 'Forge  ahead;  do  not  faker  before  discouragements;  never  think 
01  giving  up;  you  will  reach  your  goal  if  you  do  not  allow  the 
obstacles  in  your  way  to  discourage  you." — Young  Folks. 


NOT  THE  GOD  WE  SERVE 

It  comes  from  the  National  capitol,  that  a  prominent  man  in 
Washington  was  heard  to  say  that  he  "Believed  that  God,  sitting 
in  judgment,  sent  the  drought  and  dust  storms  as  punishment  for 
the  destruction  of  pigs,  plowing  up  grain,  cotton,  etc." 

There  is  an  element  of  horror  in  such  expressions.  This  is  not 
the  God  we  have  faith  in.  He  is  one  of  love— not  revenge.  He 
works  according  to  definite  laws— certain  causes  produce  certain 
effects.     He  is  a  God  of  infinite  mercy. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Life's  Silver  Lining 
"There's   never   a    day   so   sunny 

But  a  little  cloud  appears; 
There's  never  a  life   so  happy 

But  has  its  time  of  tears; 
Yet     the     sun     shines     out     the 
brighter 
Whenever  the  tempest  clears." 

Let  us  have  less  talk  about  the 
cancelling  of  foreign  war  debts,  and 
more  conferences  and  things  on  the 
basis  of  cancelling  war  doubts. 

I  am  pretty  sure  times  are  getting 
better.  I  know  several  husbands  who 
are  taking  orders,  along  with  sales- 
men. And  they  are  very  polite  about 
it. 


The  European  countries  that  owe 
America  war  debts  are  a  good  deal 
like  the  fellow  who  can't  pay  his 
grocery  bill  because  of  the  unkeep  of 
his  car. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  shall 
ride  back  to  prosperity  on  idle  dol- 
lars. W;hat  I'd  like  to  know,  how  are 
we  who  have  no  idle  dollars  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ride. 
— o — 

Some  years  ago  people  were  happy 
getting  as  much  as  25  per  cent  return 
on  their  money  in  mill  stocks  and 
other  securities.  Now  a  lot  of  them 
Vvould  be  pleased  to  get  a  25  per  cent 
of  their  investments. 
— o — 

A  writer  tells  us  that  "Depression 
teaches  us  a  lesson  that  can  be  used 


to  advantage  in  the  future."  That 
may  be.  But  this  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  taught  his  cow  to  eat  saw- 
dust, but  when  she  got  the  lesson 
learned,  she  died. 

It  would  require  billions  of  dollars 
to  solve  the  housing  problem,  relieve 
unemployment,  and  discover  cures 
for  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  It's 
only  for  war  you  could  raise  a  big 
sum  of  money  like  that.  Nations 
think  more  of  killing  than  they  do  of 
saving  life,  it  seems. 
— o — 

There  are  many  fool  questions. 
Here's  one.  A  young  lady  stepped  on 
a  banana  skin,  and  fell  down.  A 
gallant  gentleman  sprang  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  remarked,  "Did  you 
fall,  Miss?"  She  replied,  "Do  you 
think  I  sat  down  f^r  the  fun  of  it, 
Mister?" 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  pine 
tree  in  the  world  is  thought  to  have 
been  growing  for  500  years  in  Monta- 
na. It  is  180  feet  tall,  and  has  a  dia- 
meter of  ten  and  one-half  feet  at  its 
base.  Four  feet  above  the  ground  its 
diameter  is  a  little  less  than  seven 
feet.  In  it's  greatness  this  must  be 
the  original   "Lonesome   Pine." 

Don't  fool  with  yellow  jackets  and 
hornets.  They  may  look  weary  and 
tired.  You'll  find  them  all  right  in 
the  end. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  life's  my- 
steries is  why     bad  habits   are  more 
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easily     acquired  than     good  ones.     I 
cannot  explain  it.     Can  you? 

One  way  to  be  happy  is  to  ap- 
preciate the  small  things  of  life.  We 
must  enjoy  little  courtesies,  the  kind- 
ness of  friendships,  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  things  around  us.  The  big 
things  are  too  far  apart  for  solid 
happiness.  The  little  things  happen 
every  day — every  hour. 
—  o — 
St.  Cecelia 

The  Psalms  are  full  of  songs  and 
praises -to  God.  The  Psalmist  ad- 
monishes: "Let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord.  "It  is  related 
that  St.  Cecilia  was  one  person  who 
lived  up  to  her  Christian  profession. 
She  is  always  pictured  playing  an 
organ.  She  was  a  noble  woman  and 
a  fervent  Christian.     When  a  perse- 


cution arose  she  was  executed  by  be- 
ing suffocated  by  steam.  It  is  won- 
derful to  think  of  her  devotion  to 
God. 

Music  in  the  church  wakes  our  joy 
and  helps  us  to  offer  our  praises  to 
God.  The  best  music  that  we  can 
offer  can  never  compare  with  the 
harmony  of  life  that  comes  to  a 
sincere  believer.  The  Sacrament  of 
Koly  Communion  is  a  drama  and  a 
song  of  God's  love.  It  wakes  up  our 
thanks,  it  strikes  harmony  in  our 
souls.  The  soul's  melody  can  be 
heard  by  others  who  do  not  know 
Christ.  The  tune  of  the  Christian 
life  is  one  that  many 
sing,  once  they  hear 
give  praise  with  the 
that  you  have; 
music  because 
heart. 


will  want  to 
it.     Sing  and 
best  member 
your  voice     making 
of      your      thankful 


LITTLE  THINGS 

He  stopped  to  pat  a  small  dog's  head — 

A  little  thing  to  do; 
And  yet,  the  dog,  remembering, 

Was  glad  the  whole  day  through. 

He  gave  a  rose  into  the  hand 

Of  one  who  loved  it  much ; 
'Twas  just  a  rose — but,  oh,  the  joy 

That  lay  in  its  soft  touch. 

He  spoke  a  word  so  tenderly — 
A  word's  a  wee,  small  thing; 

And  yet,  it  stirred  a  weary  heart 
To  hope  again,  and  sing. 


-Lois  Snelling. 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


By  H.  H. 

If  a  list  of  the  great  preachers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  be 
compiled,  the  name  of  Phillips 
Brooks  would  stand  near  the  top  of 
the  list.  He  was  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  one  hundred  years 
ego — December  13,  1835.  Like  many 
other  great  men,  he  was  not  made  in 
a  day.  "He  was  rich  in  ancestral 
culture,  the  consummate  flower  of 
nine  generations  of  cultured  Puritan 
"stock."  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Ann  Phillips,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  intellect  and  a  fer- 
vent religious  nature.  Among  her 
ancestors,  beginning  with  Rev. 
George  Phillips,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1630,  there  were  many 
ministers.  All  the  energies  of  this 
godly  mother  were  devoted  to  the 
training  of  her  six  sons — four  of 
whom  became  ministers. 


Phillips  Brooks  inherited  a  fine 
intellect  from  both  parents,  but  it  was 
from  his  mother,  especially,  that  he 
inherited  his  strong  religious  nature, 
deep   feeling,  and   spiritual   vision. 

His  father  William  Gray  Brooks, 
was  a  successful  business  man,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life  became  devoted  to  the 
church.  Young  Philips  was  brought 
up  in  a  strictly  religious  atmos- 
phere. Family  worship  was  observed 
in  the  home  twice  daily,  and  every 
Sunday  morning  the  children  repeat- 
ed from  memory  some  hymn  they  had 
learned  during  the  week.  When 
Phillips  Brooks  entered  the  semi- 
nary  he     could   repeat  from   memory 


Smith 

?^0      hymns — the     fruit   of   his   early 
training. 

For  generations,  education  had 
been  the  rule  among  his  ancestors, 
and  many  of  them  were  Harvard 
graduates.  When  young  Phillips 
was  four  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
private  school,  and  at  eleven  he 
entered  Boston  Latin  School.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  Harvard,  from 
which  he  graduated  four  years  later. 
As  a  student  he  was  exemplary  in  his 
habits  and  diligent  in  his  studies. 
I  iom  his  youth  he  showed  great 
strength  of  inteelect,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  composition   and  writing. 

Abx-.t  a  year  after  graduating 
from  Harvard,  he  decided  to  prepare 
for  the  Christian  minstry,  and 
entered  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of 
1856,  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty 
one  years  of  age.  He  spent  three  years 
at  the  seminary,  and  during  his  last 
year  there  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  excelled  in  the  languages,  and 
found  delight  during  his  ministry  in 
leading  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  classics  in  the  original. 

U_~on  his  graduation  from  the 
seminary,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  (Episcopal), 
Philadelphia.  After  a  successful 
pastorate  of  two  years  at  this  church, 
he  was  called  to  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  the  same  city.  About  this  time 
the  church  at  large  was  beginning  to 
discover  that  a  man  with  a  genius 
for  religion  and  preaching  had  ap- 
peared.    After      an    unusually      sue- 
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cessful  pastorate  of  seven  years  at 
Holy  Trinity,  he  received  a  call  to 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  church 
of  his  childhood.  Loath  to  leave 
Philadelphia,  at  first  he  declined  the 
call;  but  when  it  was  renewed  even 
more  urgently  a  year  later,  he  ac- 
cepted, and  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try there  in  1869.  He  held  this  past- 
orate for  twenty-two  years,  until  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1891.  His  ministry  in  Boston  was 
teminently  successful.  All  denomi- 
nations claimed  him,  for  he  touched 
all  whose  hearts  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
preached  Christ  without  controversy, 
and  even  the  Unitarians  flocked  to 
hear  him.  An  editor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  paper  criticized  the  members 
of  that  church  for  thier  disloyalty  in 
forsaking  their  own  church  to  hear 
Phillips   Brooks   at  Trinity. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Phillips 
Brooks  as  a  preacher.  He  had  the 
rare  gift  of  making  his  hearers  for- 
get the  speaker  and  think  only  of  the 
message — and  it  was  usually  such  a 
message  as  touched  the  conscience 
and  the  will.  An  observer  wrote: 
"He  made  thoughtful  men  and  women 
realize  the  power  of  religion  in  an  age 
when  the  current  of  tendencies  ran 
strongly  against  religious  faith.  It 
is  all  true,  so  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly saying,  this  old  religion;  it 
has  a  deeper,  larger,  rrander  mean- 
ing, and  a  diviner  beauty  thaa  you 
know." 

He  often  preached  with  marvelous 
power.  Principal  Tulloch,  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  Soctiand,  while 
travelling  in  America,  heard  Brooks 
preach,  and,  writing  to  his  wife,  said : 


'I  have  just  heard  the  most  remark- 
able sermon  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
life — I  use  the  word  in  no  American 
sense — from  Mr.  Brooks,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  here;  equal  to  the  best 
of  Frederick  Robertson's  sermons, 
with  a  vigor  and  force  of  thought 
which  he  has  not  always.  I  have 
never  heard  preaching  like  it;  and 
you  know  how  slow  I  am  to  praise 
preachers.  So  much  thought  and  so 
much  life  combined,  such  a  reach  of 
mind,  and  such  a  depth  of  insight 
and  soul.  I  was  electrified.  I  could 
have  got  up  and  shouted." 

Dr.  James  Bryee  said:  "There  was 
no  sign  of  art,  no  touch  of  self-con- 
sciousness. The  listeners  never 
thought  of  style  or  manner,  but  only 
of  the  substance  of  the  thoughts. 
They  were  entranced  and  carried  out 
of  themsleves  by  the  strength  and 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  aspects 
of  religious  truth  and  its  hopeful- 
ness to  weak  human  nature  which 
he   presented." 

When  Professor  Bruce,  author  of 
"The  Training  of  the  Twelve,"  and 
other  books,  was  asked  to  compare 
Brooks  with  the  great  preachers  in 
Scotland  and  England,  he  used  this 
homely  illustration: 

"It  is  this  way:  our  great  preach- 
ers take  into  the  pulpit  a  bucket  full 
or  half  full  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the::  by  the  force  of  personal  mechan- 
ism, they  attempt  to  convey  it  to  the 
congregation.  But  this  man  is  just 
a  great  water  main,  attached  to  the 
everlasting  reservoir  of  God's  truth 
and  grace  and  love,  and  streams  oi 
life,  by  a  heavenly  gravitation,  pour 
tlrcigh  him  to  refresh  every  weary 
s-ouh" 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Day,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  impressed 
with  the  way  Brooks  appealed  to  all 
classes:  "The  scholar  said,  'He  is  of 
us,'  and  the  unlettered  s-aid,  'He  is  of 
us,'  the  poor  said,  'He  is  of  us,'  and 
the  rich  said,  'He  is  of  us.'  To  the 
young  man  he  was  full  of  mirth  and 
buoyancy;  to  the  troubled  soul  he  was 
a  man  deeply  acquainted  with  grief. 
All  men,  of  all  classes  and  conditious, 
claimed  him,  because  in  his  magnif- 
icent heart  and  sympathy  he  seemed 
to  be  all  men,  and  to  enter  into  their 
disappointments  and  into  their  suc- 
cesses, and  to  make  them  his  own. 
This  was  rare  genius.  This  was 
large  capacity." 

The  most  unusual  compliment  ever 
paid  Brooks,  perhaps,  came  from  a 
workingman.  When  he  was  ordained 
Bishop,  a  workingman   wrote   him: 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  any  sort  of 
conception  how  many  there  are  of  us 
who  are  made  better  and  try  to  be 
more  useful  as  a  result  of  your  ex- 
ample. To  me  you  reveal  God  as  no 
other  man  does.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  I  can't  think  of  you  for  ten 
consecutive  minutes  without  for- 
getting all  about  you  and  thinking 
of  God  instead;  and  when  I  think  of 
God  and  wonder  how  He  will  seem  to 
me,  it  always  comes  round  to  trying 
to  conceive  of  you  enlarged  r.ifr.iite1;: 
ir>  every  way." 

There  are  several  coments  on  the 
secret  of  Phillips  Brooks's  power  as 
a  preacher  giving  by  his  birgrs'  her, 
Professor  Allen,  that  are  interest- 
ing. One  observer  :r.ys:  'I*  r.  ^ov/ai' 
consists  in  his  simplicity,  in  his  ear- 
nestness and  strength,  exhibited  in 
the     expression     of     a  theology  free 


from  the  narrowness  an  J  techni- 
calities of  those  dogmatic  schemes 
which  make  religion  ridiculous  and 
weigh  it  down.  Another  says:"Of 
course  he  has  a  fine  intellect,  but  it 
is  the  warm,  earnest  heart  guiding 
the  intellect  that  gives  him  such  in- 
fluence over  his  hearers."  Another 
comments:  "He  knows  what  is  in  us 
all.  He  speaks  out  of  the  common 
experience  and  comes  right  to  the 
heart  of  men."  Another:  "Not  in 
his  thought,  or  his  style,  or  his  utter- 
ance, which  is  too  rapid  and  faulty, 
but  in  his  evident  honesty  of  con- 
viction, sincerity  of  purpose,  and  ear- 
nestness of  desire." 

In  1877  Phillips  Brooks  delivered 
the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching. 
These  well-known  lectures  set  a  high 
standard  for  the  Christian  ministry 
and  have  been  of  untold  blessing  to 
the  church.  On  the  subject  of 
preaching  he  said:  "Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  truth  by  man  tc 
men.  It  has  two  essential  elements, 
truth  and  personality.  Preaching  is 
bringing  of  the  truth  through  per- 
sonality. Jesus  chose  this  method  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  Himself 
thrc-ugh  the  world.  However  the 
Gospel  may  be  capable  of  statemeni 
in  dogmatic  form,  its  truest  state- 
m.nt  is  not  in  dogma  but  in  personal 
life.  Christianity  is  Christ.  A  truth 
that  is  of  such  peculiar  character 
that  a  person  can  stand  forth  and  say 
of  it,  'I  am  the  ti'uth,'  must  always 
be  best  conveyed  through  person- 
ality." 

Other  quotations  from  his  lectures 
are:  "There  must  be  a  man  behind 
every  sermon.''  "To  be  dead  in  ear- 
nest    is  to  be  eloquent."  "You  grow 
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so  familiar  with  the  theory  of  repen- 
tance that  it  is  hard  for  you  to  know 
that  you  have  not  yourself  repented." 
"Never    allow   yourself   to   feel   equal 
to     your  work.  If  you  ever  find  that 
spirit  growing  on  you,  try  to  preach 
on  your  most  exacting  theme,  to  show- 
yourself  how  unequal  to  it  you  are." 
He     believed  in  the  importance   of 
the     baptism  of  the     Holy  Spirit  in 
preaching  the  Word,  and  that  there 
is  a  special  preaching  gift.  "It  is  the 
quality     that  kindles  at  the  sight  of 
men,     that  feels     a  keen     joy  at  the 
meeting     of     truth     and     the  human 
mind,  and  recognizes  how  God  made 
them     for  each     other.     It  has  been 
called  the  'demon  of  preaching.'  Some- 
thing    of     this     quality     must  be  in 
every   man    who   really   prtaches.    He 
xvho  wholly     lacks     it     cannot     be  a 
preacher." 

He  lived  during  a  day  of  theologi- 
cal  reconstruction,   and  was   a  liber- 
al in  his     thinking.     He     hated  any 
authority   that  repressed   freedom   in 
the  search  of  truth  "If  you  limit  the 
search  for  truth  and  forbid  men'  any- 
where,    in  any    way,  to  seek  knowl- 
edge, you  paralyze  the  vital  force  of 
truth   itself.  That     is     what     makes 
bigotry     so  disastrous  to  the  bigot." 
But     he  warned     against  the  danger 
attending     freedom  of  thought.   "We 
ought     to  be     afraid  of  any  theology 
which    tampers    with    the    sacredness 
of  duty     and  the  awfulness  of  life.  I 
would  far  rather  be  a  believer  in  the 
most  material  notions  of  eternal  pen- 
alty,    and  get     out  of  that  belief  the 
hard     and  frightened   solemnity   and 
scrupulousness  which  it  has  to  give, 
than     to  hold     all  the     sweet,     broad 
truth  to  which  God  is  now  leading  us, 


and     have  it  make  life  seem  a  play- 
time and  the  world  a  game." 

Phillips  Brocks  was  a  great  lover 
of  humanity.  When  a  man  spoke  of 
the  beauty  of  nature  as  the  greatest 
of  all  attractions,  he  walked  to  the 
window  and  said,  "Oh,  no,  not 
nature,  but  this  beautiful  view,"  and 
pointed  to  the  chimneys  and  roofs  of 
the  houses.  "Give  me  this,  for  these 
chimney  tops,  even,  stand  for  life, 
for  humanity,  and  that  is  what 
attracts  me,  and  makes  life  worth 
the  living."  His  sympathy  knew  no 
bounds — and  how  simple  and  sincere- 
ly expressed!  A  mother  who  had 
lost  her  only  child  said  that  Phillips 
Brooks  was  the  one  person  who  seem- 
ed to  enter  into  her  grief  as  though 
he  really  shared  it.  No  wonder  a 
distinguished  contemporary  wrote  of 
him  after  his  death  this  significant 
line:  "Great  Bishop,  Greater 
Preacher,   Greatest   Man." 

He  scattered  sunshine  and  good 
cheer  wherever  he  went.  "It  was  a 
dark,  dreary  morning,"  said  a  news- 
paper reporter,  "until  Phillips  Brooks 
walked  down  Newspaper  Row;  then 
all  was  bright  and  cheerful." 

Many  factors  entered  into  the 
maKing  of  this  great  preacher,  but 
one  thing     must  never  be  overlooked 

his   Christian  experience.   "He  was 

not  given  to  speak  of  his  religious 
experience,"  says  a  writer,  "but  in 
the  maturity  of  his  years  and  power 
there  came  to  him  from  a  young 
clergyman  a  letter  asking  to  know 
the  secret  of  his  life.  For  once  at 
least  he  lifted  the  -veil  of  the  most 
secret  prisons  of  his  soul  and  replied 
as  follows:  'I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not     think  I  have  any  secret  to  tell.' 
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Then  he     spoke  of  his  deeper  know]-  as  the  years  go  on.     Less  and  less    I 

edge     and  truer     love  of  Christ,  and  think,      grows   the     consciousness  'of 

added:   'I     cannot     tell  you  how  per-  God.     Greater  and  greater  grows  the 

sonal  this  grows  to  me.     He  is  here,  certainty  that  He  is  seeking  us,  and 

He     knows  me  and  I  know  Him.     It  giving  Himself  to  us  to  the  complete 

is  no  figure  of  speech.     It  is  the  real-  measure     of  our     present     capacity 

est  thing  in  the     world.     And   every  That     is     love— not     that  we     loved 

day  makes  it  realer.     And   one  won-  Him,  but  that  He  loved  us." 
ders  with  delight  what  it  will  grow  to 


THE  POINTER 


Many  dogs  are  just  pets,  but  some  of  us  earn  a  place  in  life 
and  die  in  harness.     You  will  find  Pointers  among  the  Workers. 

Our  noses  are  alert ;  we  are  quivering  with  excitement  and 
long  for  the  fun  of  a  hunting  trip.  The  instant  we  catch  a 
whiff  of  the  bird  we  are  off.  Sometimes  it  is  the  wind,  which 
brings  us  the  scent,  or  we  may  pick  it  up  from  the  earth  where 
the  bird  has  run  through  the  field.  We  fairly  skim  the  ground, 
.m  our  haste  to  locate  the  partridge  or  quail  as  they  hide  in 
the  grass  or  brush. 

The  instant  we  discover  their  whereabouts  we  point,  which 
means  that  we  stand  like  statues  with  our  noses  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hiding  birds.  By  this  act  of  pointing,  which  gives 
us  our  names,  we  warn  the  men  that  game  is  just  ahead.  As 
the  birds  rise  in  frightened  flight  the  men  fire.  Real  lovers  of 
the  sport  do  not  shoot  until  the  birds  are  well  in  the  air. 

We  Pointers  are  an  ancient  race  of  dogs,  originally  coming 
from  Spain.  We  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  has  improved  and  trained  us  until  we  are  the 
most  popular  bird  dogs.  Of  course,  it  is  the  thoroughbred  and 
"broken  m"  Pointer  which  means  the  best  shooting  companion. 

Our  sensitive  noses  and  natural  love  for  the  sport  are  in- 
herited from  many  generations  of  hunting  dogs.  Even  mon- 
grels, with  just  a  dash  of  Pointer  blood  will  frequently  sniff 
the  air,  and  point  in  a  feeble,  ignorant  fashion.  Those  of  us, 
however,  who  inherit  the  qualities  of  our  ancestors  and  attend 
strictly  to  business  in  the  hunting  field  win  real  fame  and  dis- 
tinction among  sportsmen. — Selected. 
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TRAILING  OUR  ALPHABET 

By  Eugene  W.  Nelson  in  Young  Folks 

Tracing-  our  alphabet  to  its  origi-  parts  of  the  world  as  it  was  known 
nal  source  has  for  many  years  been  then.  As  time  passed  their  trade 
the  favorite   s'port  of  enthnologists—      prospered   and   the   business   of   ship- 


the  scientists  who  specialize  in  the 
races  of  men  and  their  languages. 
In  this  work  they  have  had  to  travel 
back  through  the  dim  corridors  of 
time  for  many  ages.  Before  the 
time     when  there     was   an     English 


ping  merchandise  and  bartering  one 
product  for  another  became  more 
and  more  complicated.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  Phoenicians  had 
to  face,  the  first  real  coins  with  fixed 
values — money  as  we  know  it — were 


language,     before     even     the     Greeks  invented  at  this  time, 
built  up  their  wonderful   civilization,  So    it    came    about    that   the    Pho>e~ 

this  trail  has  led.     They  have  found  nician  merchants  began  to  experience 

clues  and  information  in  many  places,  trouble    in    recording    their    transac- 

and    by    piecing    together    these    bits  tions   and  in   sending   information   to 

have  arrived  at  a  fairly  good  idea  of  one   another    by  means    of   the    crude 

how  our  alphabet  orignated  and  grew  picture-symbols    which    were    in    use 


to  its  present  state. 

One  source  of  information  was  in 
countless  old  Greek  manuscripts. 
Here  it  was  learned  that  although  the 


then  as  a  written  language.  They 
needed  a  way  of  expressing  their  new 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  writing,  and 
since    they    were    practical    business 


ancient  Greeks  had  used  an  alphabet      men,  they     created  symbols  for  each 
something    like    our    own,    they    were      sound. 


not   the    people    who    had    inventd    it 
Further   search     revealed     the     fact 
that    the    alphabet    was    "put    on    a 
working  basis"     by     the     Phoenician 


These  signs  they  established  from 
objects  close  at  hand.  As  one  of  the 
most  familiar  things  in  their  lives 
was  the  ox — their  beast  of  burden — 


merchants  who  lived  in  the  great  city      they  sketched     a     very     conventional 


of  Carthage  about  700  B.  C.  They, 
however,  had  obtained  the  general 
idea  from  a  still  more  ancient  people 
who  lived  in  the  Near  East. 

These  Phoenicians  were  the  big 
business  men  of  their  day.  No 
journey  was  too  long,  too  exhausting, 
or  too  dangerous  for  them  to  under- 
take if  there  was  chance  of  profit  in 


picture  of  this  beast  with  his  horns 
and  yoke.  They  named  the  symbol 
"Aleph" — "ox" — and  we  still  retain 
this  sound  in  our  word  "elephant," 
which  quite  literally  means  "a  big 
ox."  For  the  second  letter,  the  floor 
plan  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Phoe- 
nician house  was  chosen,  "B"  and 
this  sign  was  called   "Bet" — "house." 


it.     They  discovered     the     Island     of  In    Jewish    synagogues    we    can    still 

Britain  long  before  Rome  was  found-  see  this  word  in  their  "Temple  Beth 

ed.     They     built      cities,      opened   up  EL"    or    "House    of    God."    The    third 

mines,  and  established  trade  wherever  letter,   "C,"  was  a  camel's   neck   and 

they   went— and   they    went   into   all  originally  had  a  "g"  sound  since  the 
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Phoenician  word     for     "camel"     was 
"Gamel." 

The  remaining  letters  were  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  using  a 
little  imagination  it  will  be  possible 
to  see  the  original  pictures — modified 
through  the  centuries — in  our  modern 
alphabet.  The  following  ones  are 
the  most  important: 

D.     Dalet,  or  Delta,  the  triangular 
shaped      piece     land   formed 
by  a  river  where  it  flows  in- 
to the   sea. 
H.     Hawta,  a     trap  in     which  the 
ancients    snared      small    ani- 
mals.    The       trap's       shape 
was   almost   exactly  like  the 
letter. 
I.     Aena,  the  human  eye. 
L.     Lama,   the   angular  jawbone. 
M.     Maya,      water,    When   written, 
the     top   loops   of   the   letter 
represent  waves. 
N.     Nargo,  an     ax.  It  was  formed 
by     two  pickaxes,  one   right 
side  up;     the     other     upside 
down. 
O.     Wazna,  a  sealed  jar  for  oil  or 

perfume. 
R.     Resha,  the  human  heard  includ- 
ing the  neck. 
S.     Sahra,  the  moon. 
T.     Taraa,     a   door,  like  the  door- 
way of  a  tent. 
Y.     The  human  hand  held   Upright 
with     the     fingers  spread  a- 
part. 
Such,    in    brief,    was    the    alphabet 
which  the  Phoenicians  worked  out.  In 
their  tradings     they      sent     ships   to 
Greece,    where    at    that    time    the    in- 
habitants   had    no    written    language. 


Homer  had  lived  and  died  and  his 
stories  were  being  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth.  When  the  Greeks — 
who  were  curious  about  everything — 
saw  the  strange  symbols  the  Phoe- 
nician merchants  used,  *  they  asked 
what  they  were.  So  impressed  were 
they  when  they  learned  the  value  of 
this  invention  that  they  adopted  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  for  their  own 
use.  They  did  not  care  what  the 
original  meanings  of  the  signs  had 
been.  They  took  the  first  letter,  in- 
verted the  ox  so  that  his  horns  point- 
ed downwards,  and  changed  the  name 
from  "Aleph"  to  "Alpha."  They 
called  the  second  letter  "Beta,"  the 
third  "Gamma,"  and  the  fourth  "Del- 
ta," and  so  on  until  they  had  the 
Greek  alphabet  which  is  so  familiar 
to  all   mathematics  students. 

The  very  first  alphabet  contained 
only  consonants  and  no  vowels.  The 
vowel  sounds  were  added  many  years 
later  to  make  reading  easier.  The 
Greeks  attempted  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  adding  a  number  of 
special  letters  to  make  their  speech 
less  difficult.  The  English  alphabet 
incorporated  these  additions,  and  the 
Russians  added  still  more  letters  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  express 
their  ideas  more  clearly  in  writing. 

The  origin  of  all  alphabets  used 
today,  however,  is  Phoenician,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  they  took  the  idea 
from  ute  dwellers  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage called  Aramaic  and  drew  pic- 
ture &  or  common  objtcts  in  order  to 
reeo-d  tneir  tnoughts. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GREAT 


From  Emerson's 

I  count  him  a  great  man  who  in- 
habits a  higher  sphere  of  thought, 
into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor 
and  difficulty;  he  has  but  to  open  his 
eyes  to  see  things  in  a  true  light,  and 
hi  large  relations;  whilst  they  must 
make  painful  corrections,  and  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  many  sources  of  error. 
His  service  to  us  is  of  like  sort.  It 
costs  a  beautiful  person  no  exertion 
to  paint  her  image  on  our  eyes;  yet 
how  splendid  is  that  benefit.  It  costs 
no  more  for  a  wise  soul  to  convey  his 
quality  to  other  men.  And  every  one 
can  do  his  best  thing  easiest.  "Peu 
de  moyens,  beaucoup  d'effet."  (Little 
effort,  much  done.)  He  is  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  nature,  and  who 
never  reminds  us  of  others. 

But  he  must  be  related  to  us,  and 
our  life  receive  from  him  some  prom- 
ise of  explanation.  I  cannot  tell 
what  I  would  know;  but  I  have  ob- 
served there     are     persons     who,  in 


Uses  of  Great  Men." 

their  character  and  actions,  answer 
questions  which  I  have  not  skill  to 
put.  One  man  answers  questions 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  put, 
and  is  isolated. 

The  great  are  near;  we  know  them 
at  sight.  They  satisfy  expectation, 
and  fall  into  place.  What  is  good  is 
effective,  generative,  makes  for  itself 
room,  food,  and  allies.  A  sound 
apple  produces  seed — a  hybird  does 
not.  If  a  man  is  in  his  place,  he  is 
constructive,  fertile,  magnetic,  inun- 
dating armies  with  his  purpose,  which 
is  thus  executed.  The  river  makes 
its  own  shores,  and  each  legitimate 
idea  makes  its  own  channels  and  wel- 
come— harvests  for  food,  institutions 
for  expression,  weapons  to  fight  with, 
and  disciples  to  explain  it.  The  true 
r.rtist  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal; 
the  adventurer,  after  many  years  of 
strife,  has  nothing  broader  than  his 
own  shoes. 


IT  TAKES  VIM 


No  matter  how  strongly  and  perfectly  constructed,  or  how 
powerful  a  locomotive  may  be,  unles  the  water  is  heated  to 
more  than  212  degrees,  the  train  will  not  move  an  inch.  Warm 
water,  water  even  at  boiling  point,  will  not  answer. 

No  matter  how  fine  a  brain,  or  how  good  an  education  we 
may  have,  without  the  steam  of  enthusiam,  which  propels  the 
human  machine,  our  life  will  be  ineffective. 

It  is  the  enthusiast  with  fire  and  iron  in  his  blood  and  gin- 
ger in  his  brains,  who  makes  things  move  in  this  world.  The 
half-hearted,  floating,  aimless  youth  is  wafted  with  the  current 
and  becomes  a  drifter. — Selected. 
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JEM  BENNETT,  M.  D. 


By  Lousia 

The  telephone  jangled  through  the 
cool  quiet  of  the.  old  Bennett  farm- 
house. 

Jemima  Bennett,  a  full-fledged 
doctor  of  medicine,  with  diploma 
earned  and  interneship  served,  stop- 
ped poking  the  kitten  with  the  toe  of 
one  smartly  shod  foot,  rose  from  the 
glider  on  the  porch  and  went  inside 
to  answer  it.  Home  for  a  vacation 
between  leaving  the  hospital  and  tak- 
ing up  the  task  of  building  a  practice 
of  her  own,  she  was  finding  it  both 
pleasant  and  interesting  to  reestab- 
lish contact  with  the  neighbors. 

"Could  I  talk  to  Dr.  Bennett?" 
asked   a  voice. 

Jemima's  practiced  ear  caught  at 
once  the  urgent  note  which  set  this 
call  apart  from  the  friendly  greet- 
ings of  the  past  few  days.  "I  am 
Dr.  Bennett,"  she  said. 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  spoke  rapidly. 

"I  am  not  practicing  here,"  replied 
Jemima  slowly.  "I  am  home  on  va- 
cation." 

Again  the  voice  spoke  urgently. 

"Yes  you  need  someone,"  she 
agreed  when  it  paused.  "Under  the 
circumstances  I  will  come,  of  course. 
Keep  her  as  quiet  as  you  can.  And 
don't  worry." 

In  her  room  upstairs  the  young 
doctor  lifted  her  well  equipped  emer- 
gency bag  from  her  trunk,  where  she 
had  packed  it  when  she  left  New 
York,  and  slipped  over  her  light  frock 
a  short  silk  coat  with  pockets,  which 
was  the  only  concession  her  wardrobe 


A.  Dyer 

made  to  her  profession.  She  found 
her  mother  outdoors  busy  at  one  of 
the  more  shaded  flower  beds. 

"A  Mrs.  Mills  is  ill  and  the  doctor 
in  Schoharie  is  away.  So  I  promised 
to  see  what  I  can  do,"  she  explained. 

"They  bought  the  old  Taylor  place 
a  few  years  ago,"  Mrs.  Bennett  men- 
tioned.    "1   am  so  g'ad,"  she  added. 

"Mother,"  protested  Dr.  Jemima, 
ha]  I  laughing,  "do  you  think  thai  is 
nice?  You  don't  sour.d  at  all  sorry 
for   the   poor  woman." 

"I'm  not,"  asserted  her  mother,  un- 
ashamed. "Schoharie  is  fifteen  miles 
away.  She  is  fortunate  to  have  you 
here.  Now  hurry  along.  There  is 
plenty  of  gas  in  the  car." 

As  she  backed  the  car  out  and  set 
o^  Jemima  thought  about  the  ex- 
pression on  her  mother's  face.  She 
had  looked  positively  delighted,  be- 
lieving this  call  would  be  the  be- 
ginning, the  first  stone  in  building 
up  a  local  practice.  How  hard  it  was 
going  to  be  to  tell  her  about  the  letter 
which  had  come  that  day  in  the 
post. 

Jemima's  eyes  clouded.  She  should- 
not  have  waited  for  the  letter  before 
toxins:  the  family.  She  had  been 
practically  certain  when  she  left  New 
York  that  Dr.  Saunders,  the  special- 
ist, was  going  to  offer  her  a  position 
as  his  assistant,  and  she  should  have 
spoken  of  it  at  once.  Before  she  had 
been  home  a  day  she  understood  what 
was  in  her  parents'  minds.  Nobody 
had  said  anything,  but  the  new  bath- 
room   in    the    little   used    south    wing 
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and  the  graded  place,  suspiciously 
like  a  parking  space,  beyond  the  rose 
garden,  spoke  louder  than  words  or 
her  family's  plans. 

The  south  wing,  which  in  earlier 
generations,  had  always  been  set 
apart  for  the  eldest  son  when  mar- 
ried, would  make  a  perfect  office 
suite  and,  of  course,  the  family  would 
like  to  have  her  at  home.  But  she 
couldn't  just  throw  away  this  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  great  Dr. 
Saunders.  It  was  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime,  rarely  offered  to  physicians 
as  young  as  she  was,  and  never  be- 
fore offered  to  a  woman.  She  had 
earned  it  and  it  wouldn't  be  sensible 
to  throw  it  away.  Moreover,  she 
must  continue  to  grow  in  her  profes- 
sion, and  working  with  Dr.  Saunders 
offered  opportunity  for  growth  as 
well  as  prestige  ahd  immediate  finan- 
cial return. 

All  these  things  had  to  be  consider- 
ed. Surely  her  parents  would  un- 
derstand that.  It  was  too  bad  she 
had  not  told  them  before,  but  she 
would  get  it  over  as  soon  as  she  got 
home  from  this  call. 

Skillfully  her  strong,  slim  hands 
turned  the  car  into  a  short  lane,  and 
in  a  few  moments  she  stood  on  the 
doorsteps  of  a  white  farmhouse. 
About  to  rap,  she  stopped  as  there 
came  to  her  through  the  open  door- 
way the  sound  of  an  achingly  tense 
voice  in  a  blurred  and  meaningless 
string  of  unrelated  words.  Without- 
waiting  to  announce  her  arrival,  Dr. 
Jemima  Bennett  opened  the  screen 
door  and  made  her  way  swift1  y  and 
quietly  through  the  cool,  dim  interior 
to   the   door   of   the    downstairs   bed- 


room. 

The  scene  which  met  her  eyes  as 
she  paused  outside  the  door  filled  her 
with  pain  like  the  clutch  of  a  hand  on 
her  throat.  A  gray  haired  woman, 
sitting  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  her  brow  wet  with  sweat,  and 
tears  streaming  down  her  thin  face, 
struggled  desperately  to  make  her 
tongue  obey  and  say  the  words  she 
wanted  to  say  to  the  young  man  who 
sat  beside  her  holding  her  hand  and 
trying  to  soothe  her. 

For  a  moment  Dr.  Jemima  listened 
to  the  strained,  high-pitched  voice 
striving  for  coherence.  The  worst 
case  of  aphasia  she  had  ever  seen! 
Then  she  stepped  swiftly  into  the 
room  and  put  her  hand  gently  on  the 
sweat-drenched  shoulder. 

"Easy  there.  Lean  back  on  the 
pillows  until  we  get  you  more  com- 
fortable." Jemima's  smile  was  reas- 
suring. 

"Gosh,  I'm  glad  you've  come."  The 
relief  that  flooded  young  Hilton 
Mills'  face  crowded  out  some  of  the 
fear  and  bewilderment.  "It  is  Dr. 
Bennett,  Mother." 

For  an  instant  the  presence  of  help 
seemed  to  ease  the  sick  woman's 
mind.  She  turned  her  face  eagerly 
toward  Jemima,  but  with  the  first 
word  she  uttered  she  was  once  more 
stiffly  erect,  gasping  with  the  struggle 
to  explain,  and  from  her  faded  eyes 
looked  sickening  terror, — terror  not 
so  much  of  death,  which  seemed  very 
near,  but  of  her  treacherous  tongue, 
which,  refusing  to  obey  her  will 
made  communication  impossible  with 
those  about  her. 

"I  think   she  is   trying  to   tell   you 
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that  she  can't  say  what  she  means,' 
choked   young  Mills. 

Jemima  nodded.  "It  is  all  right.  I 
understand,"  she  told  the  patient  with 
assurance  which  she  was  far  from 
feeling.  "Lie  back  and  don't  try  to 
talk.  It  only  makes  it  worse.  The 
first  thing  is  to  rest  and  get  a  long 
breath." 

Her  hand  on  the  quivering  shoul- 
der slid  down  the  sick  woman's  arm 
with  a  competent  touch  that  brought 
comfort.  Holding  close  in  her  own 
the  fingers  which  twitched  and 
trembled  so  pitifully,  Jemima  hitched 
up  a  chair  with  one  foot  and  sat 
down  while  Hilton  Mills  went  to  put 
a  fire  under  the  teakettle  and  bring 
fresh  water  for  the  sickroom. 

Swiftly  the  young  physician  out- 
lined in  her  mind  the  treatment  indi- 
cated while  her  firm  fingers  counted 
and  studied  the  pulse,  her  eyes  noting 
the  toxic  condition  of  the  skin  and  tis- 
sues. Her  encouraging  smile  never 
wavered  before  the  frightened,  plead- 
ing eyes. 

"A  sedative,"  she  decided  silently. 
"And  I  will  get  the  treatment  start- 
ed. Then  as  soon  as  her  heart  is 
O.  K.-ed— " 

With  a  sharp  effort  she  dragged 
her  mind  from  the  well  worn  thought 
paths  of  the  days  in  New  York. 
This  was  different.  She  had  to  de- 
cide for  herself  how  much  the  wo- 
man's heart  would  stand.  There 
was  no  specialist  at  hand  to  nod  his 
head  or  to  warn  her  to  "go  easy," 
with  certain  swift  and  efficacious  but 
strenuous  treatments.  A  sudden 
wave  of  uncertainty  swept  over  Dr. 
Jemima   Bennett.     Suppose  she  made 


a  mistake!  The  woman  was  very  ill, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  clear- 
ing- her  body  of  accumulated  toxins, 
but  what  if  she  overestimated  the 
patient's  strength?  Suppose — sup- 
pose the  woman  died  under  treat- 
ment ! 

-Jemima  straightened  slightly  and, 
sitting  back,  looked  at  Mrs.  Mills 
with  a  calmness  which  she  did  not 
feel.  After  all,  most  physicians  have 
to  decide  without  aid  of  specialists. 
She  would,  too. 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  listen  to 
your  chest  and  take  your  blood  pres- 
sure again,  will  you?"  she  smiled. 
"Sometimes  we  find  something  very 
different  after  a  patient  has  rested 
for  a  few  moments." 

Once  more  she  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  heart  and  arteries,  not- 
ing how  the  cup  of  her  stethoscope 
left  a  ring  on  the  clammy  skin.  When 
she  finally  snapped  the  instrument 
with  its  rubber  tubes  and  ear  phones 
into  her  white  silk  pocket,  she  had 
decided.  The  heart  was  not  so  good 
but  the  poisoning  of  the  whole  body 
by  the  toxins  was  worse.  Unless  it 
was  relieved  it  must  culminate  very 
shortly  in  either  convulsions  or  coma. 
The  swiftest  and  most  thorough 
treatment  must  be  begun  at  once. 

Jemima  leaned  closer  to  the  sick 
woman.  "Mrs.  Mills,"  she  said  gent- 
ly* "you  feel  pretty  sick.  Oh  you  are 
pretty  sick,  but  I  think  we  can  have 
you  much  better  soon  if  you  have 
confidence  enough  in  me  to  do  and  let 
me  do  what  is  needed.     Have  you?" 

"Of   course   she  has,"  her   son   an- 
swered for  her  from  the  doorway. 
But  Jemima  looked  gravely  into  t%.o 
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woman's   desperate,  questioning  eyes. 

"No,  it  is  not  an  operation.  Nor 
shall  I  hurt  you.  And  before  I  be- 
gin a  treatment  I  shall  tell  you  just 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  Don't  try  to 
talk.  Nod  your  head  or  shake  it. 
Do  you  think  you  can  trust  me?" 

Slowly  the  gray  head  nodded. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  Jemima. 

Swift-y  she  prepared  her  hypoder- 
mic syringe,  pushed  the  needle  under 
the  skin  so  expertly  that  Mrs.  Mills 
barely  felt  the  prick,  and  administer- 
ed some  medicine  to  begin  its  work 
while  she  made  preparation  for  the 
struggle  ahead. 

When  Hilton  Mills  had  brought  her 
the  things  she  needed  and  shown  her 
where  various  other  things  were 
kept,  she  dismissed  him.  "Your 
mother  and  I  will  do  better  alone  for 
a  time.  You  must  have  work  to  do 
— not  too  far  away,"  she  added  hasti- 
ly, "in  case  we  need  you.  Your 
mother  is  very  ill  and  her  heart  is 
weak.  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  tell 
you.  But  I  hope  she  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  treatment." 

He  nodded  his  head  and  went  out 
abruptly. 

Competently  Jemima  set  about  her 
task.  When  the  young  man  came  in 
at  five  o'clock  he  found  his  mother 
resting  quietly  between  cool,  fresh 
sheets  and  Dr.  Bennett,  weary  but 
satisfied,  closing  her  black  bag  in  the 
now  orderly  bedroom.  She  nodded, 
smiling. 

"All  right  so  far,"  she  reported 
following  to  the  kitchen.  "By  to- 
morrow there  should  be  improvement 
-  -if  her  heart  holds  out." 

"You  think  it  will?" 


"I  hope  it  will,"  she  corrected. 
'She  will  have  to  stay  in  bed  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  least  and  there 
must  be  someone  with  her  all  the 
time  to  give  the  medicine  and  wait 
on  her  and  see  that  she  doesn't  get  up 
the  minute  she  feels  better." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  young  Mills 
promptly.  "A  trained  nurse?" 

Jemima  thought  of  the  cool  living 
room.  It  was  restful  and  attractive 
but  an  observant  eye  could  discern 
that  the  furniture  was  shabby,  the 
rugs  old.  Money  was  not  plentiful 
in  the  house. 

"You  won't  need  a  trained  nurse," 
she  decided.  "I  shall  be  home  for  a 
time  and  will  give  the  treatments. 
You  can't  neglect  your  work  and 
care  for  her,  because  she  would  worry 
and  that  would  be  disastrous.  Have- 
n't you  a  sister  or  an  aunt  who  could 
come?" 

For  a  moment  Hilton  was  silent. 
"J  have  a  sister,"  he  said  at  last.  "In 
New   York." 

"And  will  she  come' if  you  send 
for  her?  What  does  she  do?  Can 
she  get  away?" 

"I  guess  she  could  get  away  all 
right  if  she  had  to.  She  writes.  She 
has  been  in  New  York  four  years.  It 
is  more  stimulating  than  life  on  a 
farm." 

"But  she  comes  home  for  vaca- 
tions?"  asked   Jemima,  interested. 

He  shook  his  head.  "She  never 
takes  one.  Every  minute  of  those 
four  years,  Dr.  Bennett,  loneliness 
has  eaten  at  mother's  heart.  I  have 
seen  it.  But  I  can't  send  for  Estelle. 
Mother  made  me  promise  not  to,  ever. 
She  b2licves  in     people     living     their 
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lives  in  the  way  they  find  best.  She 
would  rather  die  alone,"  his  voice 
choked  painfully,  "than  interfere 
with  our  'careers.'  She  is  inordi- 
nately proud  of  us." 

Jemima  considered.  How  far  should 
a  doctor  interfere?  "Your  mother  is 
a  wise  woman,"  she  said  at  last. 
"And  you  are  quite  right.  Perhaps 
my  mother  knows  someone  who  will 
come.  If  you  can  stay  in  the  house 
for  half  an  hour  while  I  go  home  for 
some  things  I  need,  I  will  inquire.  I 
shall  stay  with  your  mother  and  see 
her  through  the  night." 

"I  think  you  are  the  kindest  young 
woman  I  ever  met,"  declared  Hilton 
Mills   impulsively. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  she  laughed 
"But  I  am  glad  you  think  me  trust- 
worthy. So  your  sister  is  Estelle 
Mills.  I  have  read  some  of  her 
stories.  They  are  good.  She  used  to 
live  on  Morningside  Drive." 

"She  still   does." 

At  home  Jemima  called  the  tele- 
phone operator  and  dictated  a  tele- 
gram. "Have  them  verify  the  address" 
she  requested. 

Then  she  snatched  a  bit  to  eat  and 
hurried  back  to  her  patient. 

As  the  evening  advanced  she  sent 
Hilton,  weary  and  anxious,  to  bed 
and  kept  virgil  alone  with  the  sick 
woman  who  finally  dropped  into  a 
restless  sleep.  She  was  busy  in  the 
living  room  examining  the  contents 
of  a  test  tube  when  she  heard  a  car 
speeding  up  the  lane.  Glancing  at 
her  wrist  watch  she  discovered  that 
it  was  past  two  o'clock. 

"Quick  work,"  she  murmured, 
reaching   out   a   hand   to    swing  wide 


the  door  so     the  light     would     shine 
out. 

The  test  tube  was  still  in  her  hand 
when  swift,  light  footsteps  crossed 
the  front  hall  and  a  girl  only  a  little 
younger  than  herself  stood  in  the 
doorway.  In  the  moment  before  the 
newcomer  spoke,  Jemima's  blue  eyes 
appraised  her.  Good  looking,  smart- 
ly dressed,  modern! 

"How  is  she?"  demanded  Estelle 
Mills  breathlessly.  "And  why  didn't 
Hilt  send  me  word?  Where  is  he? 
Who  are  you?     Oh,  I  could  scream!" 

"Well,  don't,"  advised  Jemima 
crisply,  crossing  to  close  the  door  into 
the  back  hall."  And  speak  low,  please, 
or  you  will  awaken  her." 

Disregarding  the  girl's  indignant 
look,  Jemima  went  on.  "Sit  down. 
Your  mother  is  holding  her  own  and 
that,  is  a  great  deal  considering  every- 
thing. Your  brother  is  in  bed.  He 
has  had  a  bad  day.  As  to  notifying 
you,  he  didn't  know  your  mother  was 
ill  until  she  couldn't  get  up  this 
morning — I  mean  yesterday  morning. 
I  sent  the  wire  because  he  was  too 
busy.  I  am  Dr.  Bennett.  You  made 
a  quick  trip." 

"I  flew,"  explained  Estelle  briefly. 
"And  now  I  will  see  mother  if  you 
will  excuse  me." 

"In  a  few  minutes."  agreed  young 
Dr.  Bennett.  -If  you  will  be  very 
careful  what  you  say  and  do.  She 
must  not  be  worried." 

"Do  I  look  an  utter  idiot,  then?" 
"No."  was  the  prompt  reply.  "You 
Vol-  like  a  frightened  girl  whose  pa- 
tience is  sorely  tried.  Your  mother  is 
asleep  ar.d  thtre  are  things  you  must 
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know.     First  she  will  not  be  able  to 
talk  to  you." 

Jemima  explained  carefully  about 
the  aphasia  and  its  cause,  watching  the 
apprehension  deepen  in  Estelle's 
brown  eyes.  "It  is  not  easy  to  listen 
to,*'  she  warned.  "And  she  must  not 
know  you  were  sent  for,"  she  went  on 
after  a  short  pause.  "She  is  very 
proud  of  your  achievement  and  if  she 
thought  her  illness  was  interfering 
with  your  work  she  would  worry  and 
undo  all  that  has  been  done.  Could 
you  possibly  be  having  a  vacation, 
Miss  Mills?" 

The  brown  eyes  met  Jemima's 
squarely  and  suddenly  the  antagonism 
was  gone  from  Estelle  Mills'  face. 

"Dr.  Bennett,"  she  spoke  firmly,  "I 
could  be  having  anything  that  will 
help  mother." 

"Good."  Jemima's  smile  was  warm 
and  encouraging.  "I  am  going  to 
give  her  some  medicine  and  then  you 
may  see  her  a  moment." 

The  joy  which  lighted  Mrs.  Mills' 
face  as  her  daughter  slipped  into  sit 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  made  Jemima's 
eyes  sting. 

"Moms,  darling,"  the  girl's  modern 
voice  softened  to  a  croon.  "Why 
didn't  you  make  Hilt  send  me  word. 
I  am  frightfully  sorry  you  are  ill. 
But  isn't  it  lucky  I  decided  to  take  a 
month's  vacation  just  now?  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  most  wonderful 
care.  You'll  be  surprised.  I  shall  be 
such  a  tyrant  as  this  young  person 
who  calls  herself  a  doctor." 

"Is  that  so?"  A  tousled  Hilton 
blinked  in  the  doorway.  If  he  was 
suspicious  he  gave  no  sign. 

Jemima  let  them  talk  lightly  for  a 


few  moments  and  only  once  did  their 
mother's  harsh,  incongruous  words 
break  into  the  conversation.  Then, 
for  a  moment,  it  looked  as  if  the  girl 
would  faint.  But  she  stiffened  her 
shoulders  valiantly  and  Jemima  man- 
euvered brother  and  sister  from  the 
room  without  untoward  happening. 

As  she  worked  deftly  at  quieting 
the  patient  again,  Dr.  Jemima  felt 
the  faded  eyes  questioning  her. 

"You  are  wondering  if  your  son 
sent  for  her,"  she  guessed.  "I  am 
sure  he  didn't.  The  first  thing  she 
asked  when  she  found  you  were  sick 
was,  'Why  didn't  Hilt  send  for  me?" 
She  will  have  a  lovely  time  waiting 
on  you." 

Peace  crept  into  the  thin  face 
against  the  pillow.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  asleep. 

A  few  days  later,  when  her  patient 
was  able  to  answer  with  clear  coher- 
ence, Jemima  drove  homeward 
thoughtfully.  Dr.  Saunders'  letter 
had  to  be  answered  at  once  and  sud- 
denly she  wasn't  certain  what  to  say. 
There  were  her  parents  still  hoping 
silently  because  she  had  been  too  oc- 
cupied saving  Mrs.  Mills  to  tell  them 
of  the  opportunity  in  New  York.  And 
there  was  that  moment  of  doubt  when, 
sitting  beside  her  patient,  she  had 
realized  that  no  specialist  was  avail 
able  to  advise. 

Abruptly,  she  swung  the  car 
around  a  corner  that  led  away  from 
home  and  drove  to  a  quiet  spot  from 
which  she  could  look  over  the  brink 
of  the  mountains  at  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Hudson  far  below.  It  was  her 
life  work  she  was  considering.  She 
must  decide  by  reason,  not  emotion. 
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For  a  long  time  she  sat  weighing, 
— the  suffering  hordes  of  the  metro- 
polis with  free  clinics  and  doctors' 
offices  on  every  second  corner  against 
the  less  numerous  but  quite  as  im- 
portant country  people  dependent  on 
an  over-worked  practitioner  fifteen 
miles  distant;  a  yearly  competence 
against  the  uncertain  income  from  a 
country  practice;  professional  pres- 
tige against  the  respect  and  affection 
and  trust  of  neighbors  and  friends 
like  the  Millses;  a  kind  of  easy  suc- 
cess against  back-breaking  trips  over 
all  kinds  of  roads,  night  calls  and  the 
cold  of  highland  winters;  growth  do- 
ing the  routine  work  for  a  .specialist 
and  depending  on  his  judgment 
against  growth  gained  by  making 
her  own  decisions  and  fighting  her 
own  battles;  and — yes,  it  couldn't  be 
left  out, — for  her  parents  heart-eat- 
ing loneliness  such  as  Mrs.  Mills  had 
known  against  the  companionship 
and  ever  watchful  and  loving  care 
of  their  eldest  daughter 

Finally   she   stirred   and   looked    at 


her  watch.  She  had  missed  the  mail. 
Perhaps  she  had  better  send  a  wire. 
Starting  the  engine,  she  backed  out 
and  drove  down  the  mountain  to  Al- 
bany, where  she  could  send  a  tele- 
gram  without   exciting   curiosity. 

It  was  supper  time  when  she  got 
.home. 

"Will  you  people  please  tell  me,  she 
began  as  soon  as  she  had  appeased 
her  healthy  appetite,  "just  why  you 
installed  a  new  bathroom  in  the  south 
wing?" 

She  saw  her  mother  and  her  father 
exchange  glances. 

"Well,"  she  continued  nonchalant- 
ly, "if  it  isn't  the  reason  I  think  it  is, 
it  is  just  too  bad  for  I  bought  me  a 
shingle  today." 

"That  is  nice."  Her  father's  voice 
pounded  calm. 

But  something  in  their  faces  made 
her  want  to  cry.  "Don't  you  want  to 
see  it?"     she  demanded  instead. 

Gaily  she  brought  it  in  from  the 
hall  and  held  it  up  for  them  to  read, 
"Jem.    Bennett,   M.D." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Members  of  the  Carbarrus  County 
Soil    Erosion    Association   have    been 
re-working   some   terraces   in   one    of 
our  fields  which  is  being  prepared  for 
sewing    alfalfa    this    Fall.  This    field 
lies  along  the  National  Highway  and 
when  properly  greened  with   alfalfa, 
will    present    a    striking    appearance, 
the  land  being  rather  rolling,  sloping 
on  either  side  toward  the  center. 
— -o — 
The   cool   nights  of  the   past  week 
arouses  our  thoughts  as  to  the  prob- 
able   coming  of  frost.  With  the  large 
acreage  of  hay  yet  to  be  made,  corn 
to  be   gathered,  acres  upon  acres  of 
peas  to  be  picked,  sweet  potatoes  to 
be  dug,  all  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  thought  of  an  early  frost  is  very 
disturbing    to    the    peaceful    morning 
rest  of  those  responsible  for  the  har- 
vesting of  these  crops  on  time. 

All  this  farm  produce  will  have  to 
be  gathered  and  safely  stored  away 
before  old  Jack  Frost  begins  to  bite, 
which  means  plenty  of  work,  almost 
incessant  activity  from  now  until  the 
middle  of  October.  There  will  not  be 
much  time  for  baseball,  football  or 
other  games,  as  every  available  hand 
will  be  needed. 

— o — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Rochester, 
of  Charlotte,  called  on  friends  at  the 
School  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Edgar 
was  paroled  from  this  institution  Sep- 
tember 3,  1929.  While  here  he  was  a 
member  of  the  printing  class,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  followed 
the  trade,  making  considerable  prog- 
ress, since  leaving  us.  For  the  past 
six  years   Edgar  has  been  employed 


in  the  job  printing  department  of  the 
Charlotte  News  Publishing  Company, 
and  from  information  gathered  from 
time  to  time  from  officials  of  the 
company,  we  learn  that  he  is  a  good 
worker  and  is  well-liked  by  his  em- 
ployers and  fellow  workmen.  He  is 
now  23  years  old  and  has  grown  to  be 
a  nice-looking  young  man. 

Since  the  death  of  his  mother  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Edgar 
and  his  wife  have  been  caring  for 
two  of  his  little  sisters,  which  is 
further  evidence  that  the  lad  has  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  in  him. 

His  friends  here  at  the  School  were 
all  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  been  do- 
ing so  well,  and  tender  best  wishes 
for  continued  success. 
— o — 
This  is  what  is  known  as  play-off 
week  at  Webb  Field,  Concord.  The 
Weavers  and  Kannapolis,  first  and 
third  place  teams,  respectively,  in  the 
Carolina  League,  are  tangling  in  the 
semi-final  five  game  series  as  this  is 
being  written. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
officials  of  the  Weaver  club,  our  boys 
have  been  attending  the  games  regu- 
larly throughout  the  season,  and,  as 
capacity  crowds  were  expected,  it  was 
not  thought  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  any  of  the  games 
played  this  week.  But  last  Tuesday 
right,  however,  the  Weaver  officials 
issued  an  urgent  invitation  for  the 
boys  to  be  present  at  Wednesday's 
game,  saying  that  room  would  be 
made  for  them  somewhere  in  the 
park.  The  following  afternoon  about 
75  boys  were  loaded  on  the  truck  and 
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taken  to  the  game. 

We  know  that  no  one  will  have 
greater  interest  or  derive  more  fun 
from  these  contests  than  these 
youngsters.  We  are  more  than  glad 
for  them  to  have  this  privilege,  as  it 
is  a  great  source  of  amusement  and 
adds  much  to  their  spirit,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pgain  thank  those  in  charge  of  the 
Weavers   for   their  kindness. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
Training  School  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  number  of  cows  killed  by  a 
Southern  Railway  mail  train.  Just 
imagine  the  consternation  among  our 
folks  last  Wednesday  morning  when 
word  was  brought  to  us  that  about 
twenty-five  cows  were  down  on  the 
tracks. 

Last  Tuesday  night  the  cows  were 
in  a  rented  pasture  near  the  Roberta 
Mill  (about  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
read).  During  the  night  some  care- 
less frog-hunters  who  entered  this 
pasture,  failed  to  close  the  gate,  thus 
pit]  mitting  the  cattle  to  get  out,  and 
they  wandered  this  distance,  straight 
to  the  railroad. 

We  have  no  idea  why  they  were 
attracted  in  this  dircstion,  but  it  cer- 
tainly threw  a  scare  into  the  folks  at 
the  School.  Fortunately,  some  neigh- 
bors found  the  wandering  cattle, 
herded  them  into  a  deep  gully  beside 
the  tracks,  where  they  held  them  until 
some  of  our  forces  arrived. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
"cow-ology"  will  do  us  a  favor  by  ex- 
plaining just  why  these  animals 
would  pass  large  fields  of  growing 
com,  peas,  lespedeza,  and  other  edible 
crops     along     the     way,     and      head 


straight  fcr  the  railroad  tracks  where 
there  is  nothing  but  cinders  and 
cross-ties. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  cattle 
were  all  safely  returned  to  the  pas- 
ture, none  the  worse  for  their  un- 
reasoning jaunt. 

Lee  McBride,  a  former  member  of 
our  printing  class  and  for  more  than 
two  years  our  chief  linotype  opera- 
tor, called  at  the  Uplift  office  the 
other  day.  "Mac"  was  paroled  in 
October  1926,  and  it  had  been  more 
than  five  years  since  we  had  seen  his 
smiling  countenance,  and  it  certainly 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  again  and 
to  learn  that  he  has  b^n  making  a 
good  record  since  leaving  the  School. 

Upon  leaving  the  institution  ten 
years  ago  he  was  employed  by  a 
printing  company  in  Winston-Salem. 
A  few  months  later  he  went  to 
Mooresville,  where  he  was  employed 
or  "The  Enterprise"  for  about  one 
and  one-half  years.  "Mac"  then  jour- 
nied  to  Salisbury,  and  for  the  nexL 
three  or  four  years  was  chief  lino- 
type operator  on  the  "Carolina  Watch- 
man." His  next  move  was  u)  Hope- 
well, Va..  where  he  worked  aboat  two 
and  one-ha'f  years.  For  the  pa.-t  two 
years  he  has  been  employed  by  "The 
Gazette"  at  Alexandria.  Va..  as  ma- 
chinist-operator, having  three  ma- 
chines to  care  for. 

Rather  small  in  stature  (almost 
five  feet  tall),  we  noticed  that  "Mac" 
had  changed  very  little  in  appearance 
His  hair  is  just  as  red,  the  well- 
known  smile  as  b^oaJ  as  ever,  in 
fact,  he  was  pretty  much  the  same 
old  "Mac"  we  knew  as  a  boy  here. 

"Mac"    had    been    spending    a    few 
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days  with  his  father  in  Salisbury, 
but  informed  us  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  two  weeks'  vacation  he 
expected  to  take  quite  an  extensive 
motor  trip  through  the  Northern 
States  before  resuming  his  duties  at 
Alexandria. 

This  young  man  seemed  very  glad 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  at  the 
School,  and  was  most  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  for  what  it  had  done  for 
him.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  was 
"headed  nowhere  and  getting  there 
fast"  until  the  authorities  stepped  in 
and  committed  him  to  the  School, 
which  he  says  was  the  very  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him. 

The  Training  School  ball  tossers 
defeated  Mt.  Pleasant  last  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  score  of  4  to  0. 

Bob  Ellis,  who  was  on  the  firing 
line  for  the  School,  was  in  rare  form. 
He  allowed  just  one  hit,  a  single  by 
Bunn  in  the  eighth  inning,  on  which 
center-fielder  Furr  barely  missed 
making  a  sensational  shoe-string 
catch.  Bob  was  also  very  steady  in 
the  pinches,  several  times  mowjng 
enemy  batters  down  with  two  or 
more  men  on  bases.  He  ran  his  total 
of  strike-outs  to  fourteen,  fanning 
the  side  '*  in  the  first  and  eighth 
frames. 

Cauble,  who  pitched  for  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, also  hurled  a  nice  game.  With 
the  exception  of  the  second  and 
eighth  innings,  when  his  own  wild- 
ness  and  errors  by  his  mates  paved 
the  way  for  local  scores,  he  held  the 
local  batters  at  his  mercy.  He,  too, 
put  the  pressure  on  with  men  on 
bases  on  several  occasions.  In  the 
very  first  inning  he  retired  the  side 


on  strikes  after  the  local  lead-off  man 
had  blasted  out  a  triple. 

The  School  lads  scored  twice  in  the 
second  when  Hulan  Lefler  was  safe 
on  an  error,  Ford  was  hit  by  a  pitch- 
ed ball,  both  scoring  when  Furr 
banged  out  a  triple. 

The  local  lads'  other  two  counters 
were  registered  in  the  eighth  when 
Buck  Lefler  drew  a  pass  and  scored 
on  C.  Mooney's  double.  The  latter 
crossed  the  plate  on  a  single  by 
Ford.     The  score: 

R  H  E 
Mt.  Pleasant  0  0000  0  000—0  1  3 
J.  T.   S.  0  2  0  0  0  0  0  2  x— 4  5  3 

Two-base  hit:  C.  Mooney.  Three- 
base  hits:  W.  Mooney,  Furr.  Double 
play:  Worthington  and  W.  Mooney. 
Sacrifice  hits:  Kluttz,  Cauble.  Struck 
out:  by  Ellis  14;  by  Cauble  7.  Base 
on  balls :  off  Ellis  2 ;  off  Cauble  1.  Hit 
by  pitcher:  by  Ellis  (Petrea).  Um- 
pires— Liske  and  Mason. 
— o — 

Rev.  Walter  Goodman,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kannap- 
olis,  was  in  charge  of  the  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. Following  the  singing  of 
the  opening  hymn,  Rev.  Mr.  Good- 
man presented  Donald  Brandon,  of 
Kannapolis,  a  young  theological  stu- 
dent, who  has  been  attending  Union 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the 
past  two  years,  who  read  part  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Ephesians  for  the 
Scripture  Lesson.  This  was  followed 
by  a  beautiful  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodman. 

Calling  special  attention  to  part  of 
of  the  third  verse  of  the  Scripture 
Lesson  mentioned  above — "Having 
done     all,  to     stand" — Mr.     Brandon 
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made    a    most    helpful    and    inspiring 
talk  to  the  boys. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  he 
pioduced  an  old  piece  of  rag  and  a 
small  American  flag.  The  rag,  said 
he,  as  he  crumpled  it  up,  was  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  flag,  yet 
it  was  useless.  Of  course  it  might  be 
used  for  an  insignifiant  purpose,  but 
it  would  soon  be  thrown  away.  It  was 
n:  good. 

The  speaker  then  held  up  the 
American  flag.  Here,  said  he,  was 
something  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  as  the  old  worthless  rag,  but  it 
really  stood  for  something.  The  old 
rag  was  worthless.  Try  to  place  it 
somewhere  and  it  would  crumple  and 
fall.  But  the  flag  was  of  great  value. 
In  size  it  was  no  larger  than  the  rag, 
but  back  of  this  little  emblem  stands 
the  whole  United  States  government. 
Should  it  be  insulted  by  a  foreign 
country,  every  resource  within  the 
bounds  of  our  great  nation  would  leap 
to  its  defence. 

All  boys,  said  Mr.  Brandon,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes — they  are 
either  rags  or  flags.  If  in  the  rag 
class,  they  amount  to  nothing.  They 
can  be  thrown  around  in  any  way.  A 
person  can  do  anything  he  wishes 
with  them.  They  have  no  power  of 
resistance. 

The  other  class — boys  who  are  the 
flags,  continued  the  speaker,  are  the 
hope  of  the  world.  They  stand  for 
something;  they  represent  that  class 
of  boys  of  whom  some  day  the  world 
will  be  proud;  they  are  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  material. 

Mr.  Brandon  then  told  the  story  of 
a  little  boy  who  belonged  to  the  flag 
J  ass.     This   little   fellow's   name  was 


Billy  Rowe,  and  he  lived  in  Gary,  In- 
diana. Billy  was  a  cripple  who  sold 
newspapers  at  a  downtown  newsstand. 
In  addition  to  selling  papers,  he  gave 
away  something  more  valuable  than 
what  he  sold — he  gave  away  goo^ 
cheer.  While  his  crippled  leg  gave 
him  trouble  continually,  he  always 
greeted  his  customers  with  a  smile, 
spreading    sunshine   and   cheer. 

One  day  Billy  read  about  a  little 
girl  being  severely  burned.  Upon  in- 
quiry he  learned  that  the  doctors 
thought  it  necessary  for  some  skin  to 
be  grafted  on  her  body  in  order  to 
save  her  life.  The  little  cripple  went 
to  the  hospital  at  once  and  volunteer- 
ed to  give  some  of  his  skin  to  save  the 
girl.  The  doctors  at  fh-st  hesitated, 
but  Billy  insisted,  and  they  agreed  to 
accept  his  offer,  removing  the  skin 
from  his  crippled  leg. 

The  operation  proved  too  much  for 
Billy  to  stand.  The  little  girl's  life 
was  saved,  but  the  brave  little  news- 
boy died. 

The  mayor  of  Gary  ordered  that  a 
c<  lkction  be  taken  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  erect  a  suitable  me? 
morial  to  this  brave  lad.  A  coaly 
sum  of  money  was  collected,  aid  to- 
day in  the  city  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
there  are  three  memorials  to  Billy 
Rowe:  a  room  in  the  hospital  for 
charitable  purposes;  a  monument  at 
Billy's  newsstand,  and  another  in  the 
city  park. 

Billy  did  not  live  in  vain,  said  the 
speaker,  he  was  a  flag — he  stood  for 
something. 

Mr.  Brandon  then  jrtiUed  that  when 
we  try  to  live  right,  we  find  it  hard  to 
overcome  temptations.  Some  folks 
say,  "What's  the  use?     I'll  just  be  a 
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rag,"  and  yield  to  the  tempting  in-  go.  That  is  when  it  takes  something 
fluences.  While  others  say,  "My  life's  more  than  our  own  power  to  over- 
going to  be  a  flag— I'm  really  going  come  the  impulse  to  be  a  rag— to  give 
to  amount  to  something.  *P-  In  order  to  stand  for  the  right, 
When  we  get  near  the  top,  said  the  we  must  stand  with  and  for  Christ, 
speaker  in  conclusion,  our  lives  seem  the  only  one  who  can  cause  us  to  be 
to  be  waving  in  the  breezs,  like  a  flags  instead  of  rags, 
flag.     We  are  undecided  which  way  to 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  HILLS 

There's  a  wonderful  country  lying 
Far  off  from  the  noisy  town, 

Where  the  windflower  springs, 

And  the  veery  sings, 
And  the  tumbling  brooks  come  down. 
'Tis  a  land  of  delight  and  laughter, 
Where  peace  all  the  woodland  fills ; 

'Tis  the  land  that  lies 

'Neath  the  summer  skies. 
In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills. 

The  road  to  that  wonderful  country 
Leads  out  from  the  gates  of  care, 

And  the  tired  feet 

In  the  tired  street 
Are  longing  to  enter  there. 
And  a  voice  from  that  land  is  calling, 
In  the  rush  of  a  thousand  rills, 

"Come  away,  away, 

To  the  woods  today, 
To  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills." 

Far  away  in  that  wonderful  country, 
Where  the  clouds  are  always  blue, 

In  the  shadows  cool. 

By  the  foaming  pool. 
We  may  put  on  strength  anew. 
We  may  drink  from  the  magic  fountains 
Where  the  wine  of  life  distills: 

And  never  a  care 

Shall  we  find  there, 
In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills. 

— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  August  30,  1936. 
(Note:     The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
toftal  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)   James  Causey  12 
Neely  Dixon 
(11)    Craig  Mundy  12 

(3)  Ray  Norman  10 

(4)  James  Wilhite  12 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(No  Honor  Roll). 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

John  Capps  7 
Max  Lindsay  6 
Clifton  Mabry 
(2)   Boyd    Strickland  10 
W.  J.  Wilson  3 
John  Whitaker 

(4)  Robert  Worthington  12 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Earl  Barnes  6 
Frank  Crawford  4 
Eugene  Green  6 
Coolidge  Green 
Norwood  Glasgow  4 
Max  Hedrick  11 

(5)  William  McRary  9 

(2)  Hoyette  Rogers  10 
(4)   Harvey  Watson  7 

F.  M.  Younger  5 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Shelton   Anderson  7 
(8)   Vernon   Bass  11 
(4)   Carlton  Calloway  7 

(3)  Glenn  Haymore  11 
Lyle  Hooper  11 

(8)   Thomas  Little     11 

Lloyd  Pettus  6 
(2)  Frank  Raby  9 
(2)    Richard  Sprinkle  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ogburn  Cason  2 
Samuel  Everett  3 


(2)   John  Grider  2 
Herman  Hunt 
David  Odham  7 
Wallace  Rackley  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Fletcher  Castlebury  7 
James  Coleman  4 
Talmage  Dautrey  4 
Thomas  Doby  2 
Noah  Ennis  8 
Columbus  Hamilton  4 
Thomas  Hamilton  4 
James  Harvel  2 
Charlton  Henry  5 
Horace  Jernigan 
Marvin   King  4 
Ray  Laramore  5 
Hurley  Mathis 
Charles   McCoyle 
James  Rackley 
John   Robbins  4 
Joseph  Sanford  5 
Joseph  Wheeler 
Joseph  White 
George    Wilhite  7 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  6 
John  Elliott  7 
Charles  Griffin  7 
Harold  Gunter  3 
(5)  Caleb  Hill  12 
Percy  Sanford  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
Sam   Belk  10    » 
Lloyd  Banks  7 
William   Jerrell  5 
Fred  May  6 
(5)   John  Tolbert  5 
(7)   Charles   Taylor  7 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Reuben  Duggins  3 
(2)   Randolph  Davis  10 


(3) 
(2) 

(2) 
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(2)   Charles  Freeman  7 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(3)   Woodfin  Fowler  9 

(7)   Charles  Banks  10 

(2)   Lurren  Kinney  6 

(3)   Wiley  Green  11 

Jack  Livesay  3 

(3)    Herman  Harris  8 

Thomas  McCarter  5 

Aaron  Holder  2 

(2)   Homer  Smith  9 

(5)   Wilmer  Shoaf  6 

(3)   Cleveland  Suggs  12 

(9)    Porter  Stack  9 

(2)   Samuel  J.  Watkins  7 

John  Smith  2 

COTTAGE  No  10 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

(2)   James  Andrews  2 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Spurgeon  Dowless  3 

Earl  Duncan  5 

Henry  Hallmjan  2 

(2)   H.  A.  Holmes  2 

(3)    Jrmcs    Kirk  3 

(3)   David  Hodge  9 

Stacy  Long  7 

James  Hicks  6 

Luther   Nunnery  4 

William  Kirk  4 

(3)   Julius  Lee  7 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Calvin  McCoyle  2 

(2)   Marvin  Ashe  8 

Julius  Stevens  3 
(4)   Adolph  Watson  12 

(6)   Henry  Abernathy  11 
(3)   Richard  Tysinger  8 

(3)   Winfred  Whitlock  8 

COTTAGE   No.   12 

Richard  Wilder  7 

(No  Honor  Roll) 
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ROADSIDE  SANCTUARY 


There  stands  a  country  church  upon  a  crest 
Of  lovely  farmland  green  with  grass  and  corn, 
With  furrowed  acres  sloping  to  the  morn 
And  mountains  rising  blue  against  the  West. 
Within  its  ancient,  quiet  churchyard  rest 
The  bones  of  plowmen  and  their  children,  born 
Before  this  earth  for  traffickers  was  torn 

To  speed  them  quickly  on  some  idle  quest. 
0  heedless  stranger,  going  up  and  down 
Throughout  the  land,  why  hurry  on  your  way? 
Forget  the  miles  that  stretch  from  town  to  town ; 
One  little  hour  your  restless  journey  cease. 
Within  this  church  where  true  believers  pray, 
Your  soul  will  find  refreshing  rest  and  peace. 

— John  D.  M.  Brown. 
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I  COUNTING 


|  Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers ; 

%  Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall. 

%  Count  your  days  by  golden  hours ; 

%  Don't  remember  clouds  at  all. 

%  Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows; 

%  Count  your  life  by  smiles,  not  tears ; 

|  And  with  joy  on  every  birthday 

J  Count  your  age  by  friends,  not  years. 

* 

I  —Selected.         * 
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A  REAL  MAN 

A  real  man  never  talks  about 

His  worries  and  his  cares, 
And  what  the  old  world  owes  him 

In  happiness  and  shares; 
A  real  man  is  a  loyal  friend 

And  slanders  not  a  name, 
But  guards  that  reputation 

And  glories  in  its  fame. 

A  real  man  you  can  bank  on, 

His  simple  word  is  true; 
He  does  more  than  his  promise 

To  see  you  safely  through. 
A  real  man  man  minds  his  business 

And  judges  not  the  race; 
He  brings  his  sunny  greetings 

To  every  class  and  place. 

A  real  man's  kind  and  patient, 

And  does  whate'er  he  can; 
He's  hopeful  of  the  future — 

Has  faith  in  every  man. 
A  real  man's  glad  to  work  and  live, 

And  climb  the  ladder  high; 
A  real  man  has  a  vision 

And  is  not  afraid  to  die. 

— Bessie  Price  Owens. 


AUBREY  R.  HOOVER 

In  the  death  of  Aubrey  R.  Hoover,  Coneord  loses  more  than  a 
mere  buisness  man,  but  a  strong  link  in  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity such  as  the  church,  home,  civic  and  finance  that  contributes 
to  the  building  of  citizenship. 
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His  demeanor  at  all  times  was  modest  and  unassuming,  but  in 
the  quietude  of  his  career,  he  was  always  approachable,  giving  a 
sympathetic  hearing  to  every  appeal  let  it  be  for  advice  or  material 
aid. 

Judging  him  from  every  approach,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  parts, 
growing  into  manhood  as  expected,  true  to  his  noble  heritage,  and 
developing  a  big  business  through  his  own  vision  and  courage 
wherein  thousands  will  rise  up  and  bless  his  name. 

As  a  man  of  service,  and  leader  in  every  phase  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity, and  as  a  personal  friend,  we  will  sadly  miss  his  kindly 
touch  and  counsel.  He  lived  to  make  a  life  and  not  just  to  make  a 
living.  He  was  a  man  in  the  truest  sense.  He  had  time  for  the 
small  things,  remembering  the  wayward  boy,  having  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  boy's  problems. 

It  is  a  proud  heritage  he  leaves  to  his  children  and  a  priceless 
gift  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  state.  He  lived  and  wrought  well 
and  nobly. 


SCHOOLS  OPEN 

After  a  stir  and  considerable  confusion  upon  the  part  of  parents, 
teachers  and  children  every  thing  will  be  in  readiness  this  week  for 
the  opening  of  the  rural  and  city  schools  all  over  the  the  state.  In 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state  the  school  house  is  the  central 
point  and  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  objective. 

After  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  the  local  superintendent's 
office  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  school  books  with- 
out extra  compensation  to  respective  schools  carried  a  big  responsi- 
bility. 

However,  the  benefit  realized  by  children  unable  to  buy  books  is 
gratifying  and  more  than  pays  for  all  trouble,  because  children  are 
not  subjected  to  humiliation  of  "no  funds"  for  books  and  as  a  con- 
sequence can  do  better  work  and  make  the  grade.  The  placing  of 
school  books  where  the  poor  child  can  share  with  those  of  better  for- 
tune in  the  real  essentials  of  life  shows  a  fine  humanitarian  spirit. 

A  number  of  cities  in  the  state  will  have  a  nine  months  school 
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■term  with  an  increase  of  salary  for  teachers.  This  gives  some  of 
the  children  an  advantage  over  others  who  will  have  only  an  eight 
months  school  term  and  teachers  on  a  smaller  salary  wage.  This 
extra  school  privilege  for  some  seems  to  be  a  discrimination,  but  is 
mad-  possible  by  local  taxation. 

In  the  end  it  is  not  what  we  have,  but  how  the  advantages  offered 
are  used  and  not  abused.  To  get  results  in  the  course  of  an  educa- 
tion the  studies  should  meet  the  requirement  of  the  student  rather 
than  to  adapt  the  student  to  the  course  of  study.  It  is  gratifying 
tc  Dote  that  public  sentiment  is  moulding  to  the  fact  that  all  chil- 
dren are  not  exactly  alike.  Their  mental  needs  differ  and  can  not 
be  developed  over  the  same  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  factory 
made  goods.  In  the  process  of  broadening  the  curricula  the  goal 
should  be  towards  a  system  of  different  schools  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  many  minds  of  the  many  classes. 


THE  GOAL— A  NOISELESS  CITY 

Since  automobiles  and  motor-trucks  have  increased  in -numbers, 
having  become  a  necessity,  the  noises  from  cars  that  are  rattling 
junk,  and  are  a  menace  to  the  highways,  and  from  heavily  laden 
trucks  straining  to  carry  the  load,  also  from  the  sputtering,  popping 
motorcycle  and  blowing  auto  horns  just  to  attract  some  one,  have 
nor  alone  become  a  nuisance  but  they  are  unbearable. 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  marvels  to  know  the  occasion  of  so  much 
traffic,  from  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,  but  let  condi- 
tions be  as  they  may  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  that  citi- 
zens of  any  city  be  driven  to  desperation  by  such  unnecessary  nois- 
es when  if  the  "stop  signs  and  light  signals"  were  observed  much 
unnecessary  confusion  could  be  avoided  and  the  nervous  tension 
relaxed. 

Now,  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  heavy  trucks  are  routed 
around  and  not  through  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  only  the  hum 
of  the  automobiles  can  be  heard   minus  the  continued   honking 

horns. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Raleigh  in  the  interest  and  comfort 


to  l^li^m^Tjai^^^rf^iP^y  Campaign  that  we  trust 
Wm%M$\Mffl!MW^m^im&%r<Mow  suit.  When  in  the 
iftScEt  o^!rWfn/€1nteeFfeIBa§  flPsMn^tfeitr  ears  to  hear  and  pitch 
lh^v8^mmmbc§iv^  ^^^tm^o?  a  conversation.  When 
under  such  a  strain  the  nervous  t£ffiierf  is  unconsciously  tight, 
tettalfrg&r^ft&efck^thsJt  dQtfcMdnteUlk&toia&h. 

-zW&G&Pwmfm&iM^W^S&te  Board  of  Health,  states 
mPMA^^fM^a^mm^mM^mm  discordant  noises,  and 
m&rttm&tld  -^aiiVuHaHJP  %!%&  *  particularly  at  night, 
My*  [^*^w^e^#^^^a4i)ahaitya¥l'made  on  the  nerves  but 
^mm^tim?n^^m4^mmmi^em§elyes  in  such  symtoms  as 
mm>^?<br^ak?*M&Sia^i&^  general  decline." 
^^^f^^TO^K^^W^^ctenMunity  should  be  "swat  the 
n&s&S^P'  M^W^^mbi^m  livable.  The  only  life  of 
peace  is  to  think  of  thi9c^n\%r^o^o9uV  fellow  man. 

****** 
******* 

™wi^WMTDASKS 

<™$m<MFmm&WU^tiS&lng  world  must  answer  one 
«ffifefft»  WaF-n&tPM^r  It  makes  no  difference 
Wether'^te^uFP  ^ifflMjfee  Jackson  Training  School, 
WSm&mm  $&?$  pfce'fchool  at  16.  What  the  world 
^Ms"Wk!fWater%m,#w^iPWnas,  and  will  be  rated  accord- 
ing to  what  thl^iWnnds'artuWni,  Searchingly  and  impartially. 
AmSf  fem^fa^Mmt  a  boy  of  16  who  seeks  em- 
jtal/WWW'fcte;  industrious,  intelligent,  atten- 
Wi,  ¥iM^nWianm.  'M  Mot  these  qualities  he  is  barred 
from  afr6^p?oWefe,;^f,°^u»((hem,  and  must  depend  solely 
on.lns  muscles  for  a  livlngr  V^tnet  tftAn  on  his  mind,  heart  and  dis- 
position 'u°r/'10Cl  9f"  bcis  WiovA  sd 

What  any  school  graduate  must  face  is  an  investigation  as  to 
WmtmgM&tW^&m  ^practical  purposes,  and  if  it  has 
feWffl  paAg^^ftfeHg^frfmSeff  to  this  or  that  employment. 
SW^eMmceHffta  fs^aaffit^-me  useful  in  any  particular  vo- 
cation.    Only  the  useful  person  can  give  service,  and  service  is 


i^gpyfff 


he  e, ,.  ...    . ...-,  -  ■  -- 

Pro?tfM«feWgfe^ 

aworfe  eiaxlsn^  hn&  ,be/iim  Y^fiiyfo  |>£i%^$S9  ed  neo  slisrfe  s/fF 
,e;te  tasoisq  £  ,iurfqiue  tass  isq  2  ,smil  Jnso  isq  08  ai&iaoo  oi  modi 
.hemamt&I&N  &Q$XNMA&  &BK&zsrrg&m  Jnso  isq  2 

heavy  drainage.  ,     .     rfT 

There  are  fanners  in  many  parts  of  the  nat^rfr^fo9nn5Ii;TKard 
to  accept  the  statement  thjit  p5^0Q,00Q  agres,  once  fertile,  have 
been  damaged  from  25  to  100  per  cent  at  a  loss  that  is  estimated 
at  ten  billion  m}6^%r&W&mtto$fflmLitymme&  itself  in  the 

%#Svi$  tte^rffcooisnes  sldmuri  sd  oi  em  do&sl  ^sifts'*  ioO 

1  iejg  I     .n&ete  eraoo  em  ted    .sYil  lo  &%ni&3  iqimoo  dub  wol 

,asmA     . iehriO  eoeel  ,i6desM  edi  \o  emsm 


A  NEW  MINING  INDUSTRY 

"Naturual  resources"  is  a  term  that  covers  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory and,  in  additio^^M^^t%dJj//e^^^^  as  the  increasin£ 
needs  of  modern  ci-^^^^^^mK^^^^^s  or  discover  new 

Thus  it  has  oc^^^So :  ^njgej^yjjgi^vada,  with  all  its 
mines  of  various  kinds  6T  metals', "sometime  agoTsteps  into  the  field 
with  a  new  one — a  shell  mine.  Never  heard  of  one  ?  Well,  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  in  the  same    boat,  but  that    goes  to  show  how  civil- 
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ization  is  moving  ahead  too  rapidly  for  us  to  watch  all  directions  at 
once. 

This  particular  mine,  according  to  Nevada  papers,  is  a  bed  of 
small  shells  which  have  collected  into  a  solid  mass,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  the  formation  contains  more  than  12,000,000  tons. 

The  shells  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  mined,  and  analysis  shows 
them  to  contain  86  per  cent  lime,  2  per  cent  sulphur,  2  percent  salts, 
2  per  cent  magnesia,  and  8  per  cent  not  yet  determined. 

Do  you  keep  chickens  ?  If  so,  you  know  what  you  pay  for  shells. 
The  owners  of  this  mine  say  they  can  produce  shells  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  now  being  gathered  from  the  sea  and  the  oyster 
shell  deposits. 

That  is  the  answer. 


A  YOUNG  MANS  MORNING  PRAYER 

Our  Father,  teach  me  to  be  humble  generous  and  kind.  Give  me 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear  and  a  heart  that  feels.  Teach  me  to  live 
simply,  in  good  taste.  Guide  my  feet.  Blaze  the  trail  clearly  so  that 
I  will  not  lose  my  way  on  the  difficult  path.  Grant  that  I  may  so 
live  that  little  children  will  love  me.  May  I  keep  my  strength  to 
work  and  play.  Instil  into  my  heart  a  love  for  the  best  things  of 
life.  Keep  my  thoughts  pure  and  wholesome.  Deafen  me  to  the 
low  and  corrupt  things  of  life.  Let  me  come  clean.  I  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Master,  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Life's  Lesson 

"To  be  serene  amid  a  losing 
fight, 

To  meet  with  equal  courage  dark 
or  light, 

To  hate  all  shams,  and  with  per- 
sistent might, 

To  do  brave  deeds  as  in  a  mas- 
ter's sight — 

This  is  to  learn  life's  lesson, 
reach  the  height." 


I  hear  of  a  Durham  man  who  is 
wishing  that  some  one  would  tell  his 
wife  that  there  are  only  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

— o — 

Some  would-be  financiers  are  ad- 
vocating that  $500,000  should  be  the 
limit  of  a  man's  income.  That  will 
do,  fine.     Where  do  I  get  it? 

There  are  plenty  of  ambitious  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  But  the 
trouble  is,  they  do  not  seem  willing 
tc  do  anything  about  it. 

When  any  farming  community  has 
more  automobiles  than  hogs,  that 
community's  farm  problems  are  far 
from  being  solved. 

I  witnessed  a  same  of  golf  the 
other  day.  It  seems  to  me  golf  is  a 
game  wherein  you  hit  a  little  ball  — 
if  you  can  hit  it — and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  hunting  for  it. 
— o- — 

Some  fellow  dabbling  in  history 
tells  us  that  Napoleon  was  very  fond 
of  meeting  mermjaids.  Don't  know 
how  many  mere-maids  he  met,  but  it 


is   said  that  he   did    meet  his  Water 
Lou. 

Some  motorists  pay  no  attention  to 
traffic  lights,  cops,  or  anything  else, 
in  their  wild  rush  in  driving  a  car. 
It  has  happened  frequently  that  the 
doctor  told  the  sexton,  and  the  sexton 
tolled  the  bell. 

— o— 

The  misfortune  of  not  working  to- 
gether, for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Nebraska 
could  not  be  qualified  as  an  accred- 
ited State  last  May,  because  just  two 
farmers  in  the  State  failed  to  have 
their   cattle   tuberculin  tested. 

Everybody  is  interested  in  words. 
Everybody  uses  'em.  But  everybody 
cannot  spell  many  of  them  correctly; 
or  pronounce  them  correctly.  This 
is  a  fault  I  fall  into  myself,  some- 
times. Pronouncing  words  is  quite  a 
chore.  That's  why  the  newspaper 
business  is  easier.  Anybody  can 
write  words  he  cannot  pronounce, 
just  as  you  can  ride  in  an  automobile 
you  couldn't  lift. 

— o — 

It  is  inscribed  on  our  coins,  and  we 
say  glibly,  "Is  God  We  Trust."  But 
do  we?  There  are  today  several  so- 
called  Christian  nations  that  are 
bankrupting  their  people  with  the 
folly  of  huge  armies  and  navies. 
Even  now  foreign  nations  have  risen 
up  against  other  nations,  and  there 
are  bloody  revolutions.  We  just  seem 
to  push  God  aside,  and  let  millions 
die     in     battle     and     of     starvation. 
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THE  CHATEAU  <&¥  ^eJM,@N'-a  ^ 

ns»w;ted  too  lies,  IsDaTie  e±iBtn 

which  we  lift  our  cha"A@9  ©yes  till 
our  sight  loses  itself  in  the  rich  pano- 

te«i&aefG  y^ufl«fiftisS>n*Ofistis^^  wQth 

IWe  *¥«*£>  tw#  rahg^9i^fcrfeiella«§a 
WSflS  d*^n^iByo°tfe£ee  -miffl&  W#§i& 
*»ff  M>  ^ast>i^6gfiriSes9f»f4*i?A-ift#pai 
m#4$,  9^^ag*el<ai^«9ffittllt^i,  "®W*  ®S§ 
side  of  which  is  the  only  eMYSWdgJ 
fernjdgly  9neks«6oftl*in<»98  dr»ftb«fl^ge 
6H3bvb&frigi©r©&;  o&r©ins  %mob%^tiMs^ 
MBW'&iti-ginyL  adi  si  mooi  leqfon'nq 
8Ji^ejf"vMt8P09d*!*3e*rfe6fs  8-*&ffl&e& 
t^uWya^?.  mu  tHW5  g6&  'MPou|fi 
$e^Rd£?j£^$«*$&  of9Vtg 
castle.  HfEe      passes      through      some 

9flU   .ffWGflS   Q81B   STB  YOVi$B  yc  S93iing 

gloomy  apartments  which  were  prison 
§ri+  x«  Aewoi  Asia  sriJ/milD  -vein 
cells, , used,  formerly  to.  confine  prifon- 

rrs.     Other   apartments   are   useo:   D, 


While  on  a  trip  to^Jfl$pe8$  w&s 
my  privilege  to  visi^foen^nfofe's 
castle  known  as  ^6%oiJCt^*a^%f 
Chillon,  that  has  bSeft  m1fti^aiw&16% 
by  Lord  Byron's  <imM©rtaP  p^feff, 
"The  Prisoner  ol  e^SilM&'^'TO 
tourist  can  scarcely^vfti¥^ab893Penffl'1 
teresting  place  thaiP<*8is?v*8     °*     bs 

The  chateau  is  $ocd$l&&r»W.'®& 
town  of  Montreux/in  f/Mich  "S19- 


land,  on  the  shored  ti^ieW^ 
Lake  Geneva.  E?a3£%  W^oM 
Sonchaux,  thickly  ^oo^'fronf^hi^h 
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rise  to  a  height  9o9?\e^fith^|,ndb?|evt 
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Chateau  of  Chjllg^  ^Jf^bWuM 
this  article  I  will  quote  from^  a 
pamphlet  eiftitlea  cAulcm,  "Ancient 
and  Modern/  sn^isiv  isrtfat  iasmeinte 
"It  is  a  massif  tgJw&s  p^Ked  ©n  ?a 
mass  of  rockssq  l^ijpstffeeffllj  8Wstl&ii'g 
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\9g^^H5^g  s^h^^ng^^'whfc^1^ 
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By  Bonivard!     May     none    those 
marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny 
to  God." 

On  the  ground  floor  the  principal 
room  of  interest  in  the  Court  of 
Justice  room.  Adjoining  this  room 
is  the  torture  chamber.  I  did  not 
see  any  instruments  of  torture  there, 
however. 

On  the  second  floor  some  very  in- 
teresting rooms  are  to  be  visited.  The 
principal  room  is  the  Knights'  Hall. 
Banners  and  escutcheons  of  "knights 
of  old"  are  seen  upon  the  walls. 
Several  private  apartments  used  by 
the  formre  dukes,  duchesses  and 
princes  of  Savoy  are  also  shown.  One 
may  climb  the  high  towers  of  the 
castle  and  look  out  over  the  lake,  or 
down  into  the  courtyard. 

Since  Francis  Bonivard  has  done 
more  than  any  man  to  make  the 
Chateau  of  Chillon  famous,  I  must 
give  a  short  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment here.  He  was  a  Savoyan  by 
birth,  born  in  Turin.  Although 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
took  sides  with  the  "Children  of 
Geneva,"  a  society  of  protestant 
Genevese,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
Geneva  would  join  the  Reformation. 
He  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
tyrannical  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  for 
revenge  had  him  confined  at  Chillon. 

"Bonivard  remained  six  years  a 
prisoner  in  Chillon  (1530-1536). 
During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
captivity  he  was  treated  rather 
kindly.  But  after  a  visit  by  the  duke 
he  was  thrown  into  the  large  dungeon 
and  fastened  to  a  pillar,  the  ring  to 
which  his  chain  was  attached  is  still 


shown.  While  he  was  wearing  him- 
self out  between  life  and  death  in  the 
dull  solitude  and  heavy  uniformity 
of  his  living  tomb,  outside  events 
had  takn  place.  In  1536  the  Bernese 
had  sent  troops  to  the  help  of  Gen- 
eva, which  was  blockaded  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  they  had  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Vaud.  At  length 
reinforced  by  a  Geneyese  fleet  destin- 
ed to  save  Bonivard,  they  came  to 
besiege  Chillon.  The  thunder  of  the 
artillery  made  itself  heard.  The 
govenor  fled  to  Savoy,  and  the  castle 
surrendered  after  a  two  days'  siege. 
It  was  midday  of  the  twenty-ninth 
of  March  when  they  hastened  to  open 
the  lower  gates  and  rushed  toward 
the  prior  of  Saint  Victor.  'Boni- 
vard, thou  art  free.'  'and  Geneva?' 
asked  Bonivard.  'Also  free,'  answer- 
ed they.  At  first  the  prisoner  ap- 
peared not  to  appreciate  the  happi- 
ness of  once  more  beholding  the 
heavens  and  recovering  his  liberty. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  his  prison  he 
turned  around,  and,  with  eyes  full  of 
tears,  he  bade  a  long  adieu  to  all  he 
was  leaving.  He  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness  that  the 
light  of  day  hurt  his  eyes." 

One  can  easily  understand  the  last 
statement  after  visiting  the  dungeon. 
It  is  only  dimly  lighted  by  small 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
facing  the  lake.  In  Byron's  poem 
the  prisoner  tells  how  he  climbed  to 
the  windows  and  looked  out  upon  the 
!:.  i€  and  the  mountains.  He  says  he 
saw  a  tiny  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake.  I  looked  out  of  the  windows 
but  did  not  see  any  island.  But 
what  interested  me  was  that  the 
water  of     the  lake     was  at  the  same 
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level  as  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  scribed,  victims     of  religious  intoler- 

One     who  is     acquainted     with  the  arce.     It  is     hard  for  us  who  live  in 

history  of     the  religious     tyranny  of  liberty-loving      America      to      under- 

thr  Middle  Ages     cannot  but  feel  im-  stand  this. 

nressed  as  he  leaves  the  somber  walls  As  I  look  back  upon  my  visit  to  the 

of  this  old  castle.     To  visit  the  very  CV.ateau  of  Chillon,  the  words  of  the 

dungeons     in  which     human     beings  well-known  hymn  come  to  my  mind: 
were     subjected  to     such  cruel  treat- 
ment is  not  pleasant.     It  may  inter-  "Our  fathers,  chained  in  prisons 
est  the  readers  to  know  that  in  vari-  dark, 

ous  parts  of     Europe  people  are  still  Were  still      in  heart   and  con- 

being    persecuted    on    account    of    re-  science  free; 

ligion.     I    have    reliable    information  How  sweet  would   be   their   chil- 

that  during  the  past  few  years  people  dren's  fate, 

in   Europe   have   been   imprisoned    in  If  they,  like  them,  could  die  for 

just     such  dungeons     as  I     have     de-  Thee!" 


CLOUD  PICTURES 

There  are  pictures  in  the  clouds. 

When  I  watch,  I  see 
Little  wooly  sheep  in  crowds 

Playing  happily. 

Formed  by  clouds  are  many    birds, 

Different  kinds  of  trees ; 
Elephants  and  bears  in  herds — 

Whole  menageries ! 

I  can  find  so  many  scenes 

Ev'ry  time  I  try — 
Like  a  hundred  magazines 

Spread  before  the  eye ! 

Just  as  if  I'd  turn  a  page 

Pictures  turn  and  change; 
And  I  find  another  stage 

Beautiful,  and  strange. 

There  are  mountains,  white  and  high, 

Clouds  form  many  places — 
And  I  laugh  and  laugh  when  I 

Make  out  funny  faces ! 

—Charlotte  Mish. 
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SEEING  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 


By  J.  B.  Ivey,  in  The 

Thursday  ito  London  was  a  most 
interesting  day.  We  were  taken  to 
see  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Mus- 
eum, the  Temple,  Tate's  Gallery, 
and  Kenwood.  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  a  description  of  Westminster 
Abbey: 

"Grand  old  Abbey.  The  very  sight 
of  it  excites  feeling  of  revence.  It 
exudes  antiquity  from  every  ancient 
buttress,  every  dainty  pinnacle,  every 
stained  glass  window.  It  might  be 
termed  solid  history,  for  its  tombs 
and  records  go  back  almost  without 
a  break  to  Saxon  time.  Every 
king  and  queen  of  England,  from 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Edward 
VIII  has  been  crowned  here  with  the 
exception  of  Edward  V  who  was 
murdered  in  the  Tower  and  was  nev- 
er crowned.  Here,  too,  for  hundreds 
of  years,  from  the  Confessor  to 
George  III  the  Abbey  was  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
realm.  In  addition,  irl  -later  times,  it 
has  become  like  Saint  Paul's,  but  to 
a  still  greater  extent,  the  tombs  of 
those  whom  the  Nation  delights  to 
honor — statesmen,  /warriors,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters." 

A  Temple  to  Apollo  is  believed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  in  times  of  the  Romans, 
and  Sebert  built  a  church  here  very, 
very  long  ago.  This  building  was 
torn  down  for  a  final  building  erect- 
ed by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042- 
1066).  Additions  were  made  by 
Henry  III  and  Edward  III.  Henry 
VII  built  the  magnificent  chapel 
which  bears  his  name. 


Charlotte  Observer 

I  am  writing  this  after  seeing  many 
of  the  fine  churches  of  Europe,  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  near 
to  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  beauty. 
I  wished  I  had  time  to  study,  for 
hours,  just  the  beautiful  ceiling.  The 
ceiling  is  of  marble,  laboriously  car- 
ved, in  graceful  lines,  like  lace.  The 
proportions,  too,  while  large,  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  pleasing  proportions. 

In  this  Abbey,  as  mentioned,  are 
interred  most  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  including  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Edward  I,  Edward  III, 
Henry  V,  Henry  VIII,  Bloody  Mary, 
and  many  other  well  known  to  all 
students  of  English  history. 

In  the  Poets'  Corner,  we  came  up- 
on the  Memorials  to  Chaucer,  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Jenny  Lind,  Handel, 
the  composer  of  the  "Messiah,"  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Henry  Irving,  Charles 
Dickens,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and 
many  other  noted  Englishmen. 

A  large  part  of  the  Abbey  is  clut- 
tered up  with  huge,  unsightly  mon- 
uments to  the  kings  and  queens. 
Clara  Laughlin,  in  her  guide  book 
says,  "It  looks  like  the  workyard 
cf  a  tombstone  maker,  catering  to 
the  trade  of  the  newly  rich  patrons 
with    exceedingly    shocking    taste." 

In  the  Poets'  Corner,  the  bodies 
of  the  nation's  great  are  buried  un- 
der the  pavement,  and  suitable  in- 
scriptions a.e  carved  on  tablets, 
marking  the  spot. 

I  noticed  in  the  Abbey  a  bust  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise,  a      memorial     to   "George     W. 
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Washington,  Esquire."  They  do  not 
even  give  him  the  title  of  General  01 
even  President. 

The  two  popular  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  Abbey  are  the  Coronation 
Chair  and  the  Grave  of  the  Un- 
known Soidier.  This  grave  in  al- 
ways covered  with  flowers,  and  al- 
ways has  around  it  a  crowd  of  rev- 
erent on-lookers  with  bared  heads. 
The  Caronation  Chair  is  a  large 
unsightly  piece  of  furniture,  and  I 
would  hate  to  have  to  sit  in  it  for  a 
long  time.  The  seat  is  the  famous 
Stone  of  Scone,  on  which  crowned 
most  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

The  antiquiity  of  the  Abbey  awes 
one  into  reverent  thinking.  Why,  it 
was  nearly  500  years  old  when  Amer- 
ca  was  discovered,  and  over  700  years 
old  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  but  still  it  does 
not  appeal  to  everyone.  On  one  of 
the  free  days,  an  excursionist  from 
a  rural  section  of  England  was  heard 
to  say.  "  'ow,  there  eyn't  nothin'  to 
see  'ere,  let's  go  to  a  cinema." 

Buried  in  the  Abbey  is  William 
Parr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  he  lived  14  years,  and 
through  the  reigns  of  10  of  Eng- 
land's sovereigns. 

Tate's  Gallery  contains  myriads  of 
fine  pictures,  but  we  will  save  our 
description  of  pictures  for  the 
Louvre  in  Paris. 

All  of  us  were  interested  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  would  have  to 
have  many  days  to  see  all  the  rare 
and  interesting  things  there.  The 
antiquities  shown  there  date  back  to 
3,000  and  400  B.  C. 

The  Egyptians  were  highly  civil- 
ised nearly  4,000  years  B.C.  A  room 


is  devoted  to  Egyptian  sculpture. 
There  is  the  statue  of  the  Fifth  Dy- 
nasty (3,000-2,700  B.  C.)  statue  of 
Senneret  1,  King  of  the  XII  Dynas- 
ty (2,000  B.  C),  statues  of  Rameses 
II   (about  1,250  B.  C.). 

Here  is  the  famed  Rosetta  Stone. 
For  many  centuries  the  hyerogly- 
phice  on  Egyptian  monuments  were 
unreadable,  but  about  1801,  the  Ro- 
setta Stone  was  found  containing 
reading  in  hyeroglyphics,  Greek,  and 
another  lost  language.  This  gave 
the  key  to  reading  many  thousand 
Egyptian     tablets     of   very     ancient 

origin. 

A  section  is  shown  of  the  earliest 
Greek  sculpture,  showing  crude  work, 
thus  showing  that  Greek  sculpture 
was  a  process  of  evolution,  and  was 
not  a  sudden  gift  to  them.  In  the 
E;he3us  room  are  remains  of  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  built  about  '30  B.  C,  and 
referred  to  in  the  nineteenth  Chapter 
of  Acts. 

In  the  Nimrud  Central  Saloon  is 
the  Black  obelisk.  On  this  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Jehu,  King  of  Izrael,  paying 
tribute  and  bowing  before  Shal- 
mandzer,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Nineveh  Gallery  are 
sci^pures  from  the  palace  of  Sen- 
rr.cherib,  King  of  Assyria. 

In  the  Babylonian  Room  is  the 
"Mosaic  Standard"  tablet  discovered 
in  the  excavations  at  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  1922-1934.  This  stone  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  3,000  B.  C. 

In  the  Gallery  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties are  pottery,  jewelry,  etc.,  belong- 
ing- to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  A.   D.   13-410. 
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Here  is  a  head  of  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  built  the  Roman  wall 

Any  one  interested  in  old  coins 
would  be  delighted  with  the  Coin 
Room,  showing  Greek,  Roman,  Euro- 
pean and  oriental  money  from  the 
7th  century  B.  C.  ddwnwards. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  is  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  scriptures.  It  was  lately 
purchased  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  $2,500,- 
000.  This  is  from  the  4th  century. 
Here  also  is  the  Codex  Alexandrines 
of  the  5th  century.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  gaze  on  these  ancient 
writings. 

In  this  manuscriptroom  is  the 
Magna  Charta  wrested  from  King 
John  in  1215;  also  original  letters  of 
Wolsey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Crom- 
well, Warren  Hastings,  George 
Washington,  the  Elder  Pitt,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Gladstone  and  many 
other  priceless  documents.  Here  is 
also  a  letter  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
written  in  "the  first  year  of  our  reign 
A.  D.  1547."  The  poor  lady  only 
reigned  seven  days. 

The  Library  of  this  museum  con- 
tains, we  were  told,  over  5,000,000 
volumes  and  is  added  to  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  volumes  a  year.  Here  are 
earliest  editions  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Shakespeare,  etc. 
Here  is  the  Tapling  Collection  of 
Postage  Stamp?,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  stamp  collec- 
tions. 

We  did  not  stay  hei«  long  enough 
to  examine  all  of  these.     One  of  the 
ladies  of     the   party     complained   we 
hadn't  seen  any  mummies,  but  w<i  as- 
sured    her  she     could  see     plenty  of 


them  in  New  York  and  Washington 
museums.  There  were  plenty  of 
them  here,  but  we  did  not  have  time 
to  see  everything.  As  said,  it  would 
take  weeks  to  see  all  the  interesting 
things  in  this  museum. 

We  learned  that  while  bricks  were 
made  by  the  Romans,  they  were  not 
used  in  building  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  only  for 
chimneys. 

We  were  pretty  tired  by  this  time, 
and  our  guide  drove  us  about  15 
miles  out  into  the  country  to  visit 
Kenwood,  a  large  mansion  situated  on 
a  beautiful  wooded  estate  formerly 
used  as  a  home  by  Lord  Mansfield 
and  later  bought  by  a  rich  brewer, 
named  Iveagh  (pronounced  Ivey)  and 
given  to  the  public  for  a  museum.  It 
contains  old  furniture,  china,  etc., 
that  was  enviously  viewed  by  ladies 
of  our  party.  The  extensive  lawns 
and  flower  gardens  about  the  house 
were  beautiful,  and  gave  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  well  to  do  country  man- 
sion of  the  English  Gentleman. 

That  evening  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  Mrs.  Cram  and  I  took  a  taxi 
and  went  out  to  see  Wesley  Chapel 
that  was  built  by  John  Wesley  and 
in  which  he  preached  many  times. 
We  drove  out  to  City  Roads,  which 
was  outside  London  in  Wesley's 
time.  Although  it  was  after  visit- 
ing hours,  the  caretaker  took  us  into 
the  church  that  was  built  near  the 
Old  Foundry,  one  of  the  first 
preaching  places  of  Wesley.  The 
cl:3  :h  in  still  used  and  we  stood  in 
the  pulpit  so  often  occupied  by  this 
great  divine.  The  same  pews  de- 
signed by  Wesley  are  in  use.  The 
church  is  as  it  was  in  his  time,  except 
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a  number  of  marble  pillars  have  dis- 
placed the  wooden  pillars  first  used 
to  hold  up  the  Gallery.  These 
marble  pillars  were  given  by  the 
different  branches  of  Methodism  over 
the  world.  One  was  given  by  the 
Southern  Methodists,  others  oy  the 
Northern  Methodists,  the  Canadian 
Methodists,  the  Australian  Metho- 
dists, the  Irish  Methodists,  etc. 

We  stood  with  bowed  heads  in 
reverent  memory  around  the  grave 
of  John  Wesley  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  each  of  us  picked 
up  a     pebble  to     take  home  from  the 


grave  of     the     great     founder  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

We  then  were  shown  over  the  house 
occupied  by  Wesley  from  1779  to 
1791,  and  where  he  died  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  house 
is  now  kept  as  a  Methodist  museum, 
and  contains  the  furniture  used  by 
Wiesley.  The  alarm  clock  that  woke 
him  up  at  4:00  o'clock  every  morning 
is  still  in  good  condition.  Here  is 
the  large  china  teapot  given  Wesley 
by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  Wesley's  desk, 
his  bed,  his  prayer  room,  and  many 
other  interesting  things  that  be- 
longed to  Wesley. 


Malice  is  of  the  boomerang  character  and  is  apt  to  turn  upon 
the  projector. — William  M.  Thackeray. 


MYSTERY  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS 

By  John  T.  Goolrick  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


In  a  deep  woodland  in  a  little  val- 
ley in  Virgiinia  where  the  inter- 
locked branches  of  oak,  poplar  and 
sycamore  trees  breed  perpetual  twi- 
light, there  stood,  until  time's  fingers 
some  years  ago  finished  the  work  of 
tearing  it  down,  a  strange  house, 
heavily  boarded  inside  with  timbers, 
having  but  one  small  window,  with- 
out steps  to  the  second  story,  built  in 
a  pocket  reaching  back  from  the  val- 
ley, and  obviously  of  no  use  then,  or 
ever,  to.  any  one.  Only  the  owner  of 
the  land  whereon  it  stood,  a  few 
neighbors  who  chanced  by  while  hunt- 
ing, and  one  or  two  farm  laborers 
had  ever  seen  the  structure,  but  soon 


traditions  spead  that  it  was  a  "haunt- 
ed house,"  and  that  t&le  was  told  by 
firesides  on  long  evenings  and  whisp- 
ered at  the  grocery  store  on  the  main 
road,  so  that  few  ever  dared  go  near 
it.  The  story  of  the  haunted  house 
may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  ac- 
cording to  each  his  belief,  but,  known 
in  the  structure's  latter  days  to  only 
three  men,  there  was  in  the  history 
of  the  house  a  story  as  strange  as 
that  for,  except  for  chance,  in  it 
might  have  been  settled  the  fate  of 
the  nation,  and,  also  save  for  chance, 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  been  a 
prisoner  there,  and  might  have  even 
died  within   its  walls. 
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It  is  a  longish  story  and  one  better 
told  from  the  beginning,  which  was 
faj   from  the  site  of  the  house. 

After  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  shot 
President  Lincoln  and  with  half-in- 
sane dramatics  shouted,  "Sic  semper 
tyrannis,"  and  escaped,  only  to  die  in 
Garrett's  Barn,  near  Port-Royal,  Va., 
there  began  to  grow,  as  soon  as  he 
was  buried,  a  series  of  legends,  some 
of  which  still  thrive.  Within  a  week 
of  his  death,  rumors  said  that  naval 
officers  stated  his  body  had  been 
thrown  in  the  Potomac  River,  while 
army  officers  said  it  was  buried  at 
the  arsenal  in  Washington  in  quick 
lime.  With  whirlwind  speed,  there 
raced  over  the  country  the  rumor 
that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and 
more  startling,  that  he  was  not  dead 
at  all,  and  that  another  body  had 
been  broght  to  Washington  so  that 
the  men  of  Captain  Edward  Do- 
herty's  scout  cavalry  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  barn  and  burned  it  might 
claim  the  hundred  thousand  dallars 
reward.  So  strong  were  these  tales 
that  even  today  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands believe  that  a  man  who  died  in 
Enid,  Okla.,  several  years  ago  was 
the  real  Booth,  and  a  book  has  been 
written  to  prove  it,  while  even  now 
another  and  more  exhaustive  book  is 
going  to  press  to  stress  the  same  point. 

This  story,  however,  is  not  of  the 
family  of  myths,  and  came  from  men 
who  were  concerned  in  the  plot  to 
kidnap  Lincoln,  and  men  who  aided 
Booth  to  escape,  all  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  death  and  later  retried 
and  acquitted  "for  lack  of  evidence." 
They  knew  that  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  dead,  either  by  his  own  hand  or 
the  rifle  of  Boston  Corbett,  the  Fed- 


eral cavalryman  who  said  he  shot 
him  as  Garrett's  barn  flamed  up. 
None  of  these  men  were  in  the  plot 
to  kill  Lincoln,  although  they  were 
leaders  of  the  scheme  to  abduct  him, 
and  none  of  them  told  much  of  the 
tale  of  the  events  in  which  they  were 
concerned,  save  to  relatives,  for  in 
the  days  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  all  of  them  earned  a  living  in 
the  North  and  believed  it  better  to 
tell  little  of  what  they  knew,  too 
much  being  published  from  time  to 
time  for  them  to  relish. 

The  fact  behind  this  sidelight  on 
the  great  drama,  which  sent  Lincoln 
to  his  grave  and  made  Booth's  name 
notorious,  as  that  the  group  which 
gathered  at  the  Surratt's  boarding 
house  did  not  intend  to  kill  Lincoln, 
but  were  intent  upon  a  plan  to  spirit 
him  away  to  the  South  and  hold  him 
'here,  under  threats  to  take  his  life, 
until  the  North  agreed  to  terms  of 
surrender  of  prisoners,  an  armistice, 
and  possibly  in  the  end  agreeable 
terms  of  peace.  Booth,  who  came 
into  the  plot  at  the  Surratt  house 
after  the  others  had  spent  months 
hatching  and  perfecting  it,  was  fre- 
quently in  and  out  of  Washington 
and  only  in  the  latter  days  of  the  war 
remained  there,  where,  becoming  de- 
sperate, he  turned  the  plan  from  kid- 
naping to  murder,  and  thus  drove 
half  the  group  back  into  the  Con- 
federate lines. 

Among  those  who  led  the  kidnaping 
plan  was  Captain  Thomas  Conrad, 
one  of  the  boldest  of  all  the  Confeder- 
ate spies,  who  was  sent  many  times 
on  missions  by  Lee  himself.  It  was 
Conrad  who  brought  British  and 
French  envoys     from  Washington  to 
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Richmond,  and  who,  after  they  had 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  a  loan 
with  the  Confederate  government  for 
three  days,  took  them  back  to  Wash- 
ington, where  "just  to  pick  up  what 
clis  c.T.5.  ends  I  could,"  he  spent  a 
week  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  the 
popular  stopping  and  lounging  place 
for  Federal  officers.  That  was  not 
unusual,  for  23  times  during  the  war 
he  was  a  guest  at  that  hostelry,  and 
twice  a  "guest"  at  one  which  lacked 
much  in  luxury,  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison,  from  which  he  twice  escaped 
while  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  was  in  midsummer  of  1864  while 
passing  along  the  "Underground 
Route,"  which  led  from  Washington 
into  Maryland,  thence  down  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  to 
where,  between  Marburg  and  River- 
side, many  roads  lead  to  the  river, 
that  Captain  Conrad,  stopping  at 
Surratt's,  a  station  on  the  "route," 
became  involved  in  the  plot  to  seize 
Lincoln.  His  first  duty  was  a  slow 
trip  back  over  the  "underground," 
during  which  he  sounded  every  one  of 
the  many  Southern  sympathizers  who 
were  part  of  the  route,  and  traversed 
every  road  and  pathway  along  it. 
Returning,  he  reported  the  conditions 
to  the  conspirators,  and,  with  one 
other,  was  assigned  to  get  into 
Washington  and  there  watch  every 
movement  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
two  spies  observed,  from  Lafayette 
Park,  and  from  a  room  they  rented 
locking  toward  the  White  House,  and 
followed  Lincoln's  carriage  every 
afternoon,  or  at  night,  if  he  went  out 
then,  until  they  knew  minutely  his 
usual  routine,  and  most  of  his  varia- 
tions from     it.     It  was  March,  1865, 


before  every  plan  was  made. 

While  Conrad  and  his  partner  did 
this,  George  A.  Atzerodt  went  down 
the  unerground  on  the  Maryland  side 
and  near  Riverside  had  a  boat  built  in 
a  cove.  The  baat  was  a  row  boat, 
with  sets  for  three  oarsmen,  and  was 
to  be  used  to  convey  Lincoln  to  the 
Southern  side  of  the  Potomac.  The 
time  set  for  the  kidnaping  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  March. 

About  this  time,  a  stranger  ap- 
peared in  Stafford  County,  and 
sought  a  small  tract  of  land,  choos- 
ing his  location  near  Potomac  Creek, 
found  a  piece  of  land  that  suited 
him,  and,  after  seeking  a  lawyer, 
William  Henry  Fitzhugh,  he  had  the 
deed  made,  and  paid  the  price  asked, 
without  parley,  in  United  States 
gold,  astonishing  the  attorney,  who 
had  long  been  dealing  with  the  de- 
flated Confederate  bills.  Then  the 
stranger,  with  others  whom  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  never  saw,  began  to  build 
a  curious  house  in  an  isolated  cove 
that  ran  back  from  the  valley,  where 
a  house  appeared  to  be  utterly  use- 
less. The  owner  of  the  adjacent 
tract  spoke  to  the  newcomer  of  it 
when  he  found  out  what  was  going 
en,  but  the  man  was  surly  and  un- 
communicative and  the  neighbor  did 
not  go  near  the  place  again. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that 
any  one  knew  what  kind  of  house  had 
been  built.  It  was  two  stories  high, 
wtih  a  single  window  looking  digon- 
ally  down  on  the  path  that  led 
through  the  valley  near  by.  The  tree 
tops  had  been  trimmed  to  give  a  view 
of  the  path  from  the  house.  Inside, 
it  was  lined  with  two  layers  of  two- 
by-six  inch  timbers,  giving  it  a  total 
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thickness  of  wall  of  five  inches.  No 
stairs  led  up  to  the  second  story, 
there  being  only  a  trap  door.  In  the 
planking-  of  the  walls  of  the  upper 
story  were  long  loopholes,  through 
v/hich  a  rifle  might  be  thrust.  The 
big  room  that  constituted  the  second 
story  was  partitioned  only  at  one 
er.d,  where  a  small  room  was  shut  off 
with  heavv  timbering,  and  a  timber 
door  was  hung. 

The  house  was  directly  on  Captain 
Conrad's  "underground  route,"  the 
same  route  Atzerodt  and  others  used, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
sold  the  land  that  it  was  the  con- 
spirator Atzerodt  who,  under  an 
alias,  bought  it.  It  was  on  the  estate 
known  as  "Woodlawn,"  near  Poto- 
mac Creek  and  Potomac  River. 

In  Washington,  the  preparations 
for  the  planned  sensational  coup  be- 
ing completed,  a  date  was  set  for  the 
seizing  of  the  President.  It  was  a 
bold  enterprise,  but,  according  to 
Conrad,  one  that  might  have  easily 
been  carried  out  under  favorable 
conditions. 

The  President  rode  out  usually 
with  only  some  friend  or  a  compan- 
ion, and  the  coachman  on  the  box. 
There  was  never  any  crowd  follow- 
ing him,  and  often  he  passed  along 
quiet,  muddy  streets  with  no  one 
paying  him  attention.  The  con- 
spirators had  ready,  just  outside  of 
Washington,  a  score  of  the  finest  and 
fastest  saddle  horses  they  could  find. 
The  President  was  to  be  seized  sud- 
denly and  without  any  fuss,  by  a 
group  of  mounted  plotters,  the  coach- 
man forced  at  a  revolver  muzzle  to 
drive  without  unseemly  haste  to  the 
Eastern      Shore   in      Maryland,    there 


the  riding  hoises  mounted,  and  a 
clash  made  to  the  first  hiding  place. 
The  plot  might  appear  fantastic,  but, 
as  Captain  Conrad  pointed  out  to 
the  few  who  ever  heard  his  story, 
the  country  was  war-torn,  isolated  an 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  was  dis- 
tinctly Southern  in  feeling.  That 
an  escape  was  possible  was  later 
proved  when  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
taking  this  route,  with  a  broken  leg 
and  with  one  companion,  made  his 
way  through  thousands  of  cavalry- 
men, scouts,  spies  and  soldiers  into 
Virginia,  and  was  caught  soon  only 
because  of  his  injury. 

Among  those  who  led  the  conspir- 
acy were  Atzerodt,  young  Herold,  a 
clerk  in  a  Washington  drug  store; 
Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laugh- 
lin,  Lewis  Payne,  who  after  the 
change  of  plans,  stabbed  Seward,  and 
Louis  Weichman. 

"The  Surratts  may  have  supected 
what  we  were  up  to,"  Captain  Conrad 
once  wrote,  "  but  they  were  never  in 
the  plot.  They  were  Southerners, 
connected  with  the  underground,  and 
we  trusted  them.  But  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  had  a  home  near 
Washington  and  could  be  easily 
found,  we  kept  them  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions. I  do  not  believe  they  were 
aware  of  the  death-plot  which  caused 
rr.e  to  leav?  and  return  into  the  Con- 
federate lines.  I  was  later  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Old  Capitol 
Prison  for  months,  where  I  saw  all 
thi  others  of  the  plotters  who  we..^ 
sentenced  to  death,  and  none  of  them 
believe  the  Surratts  knew  of  the 
death-plot,  even  though  they  may 
have  supected  the  first  plan  to  abduct 
the  President." 
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That  Conrad  was  right  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  after  John  Surratt 
was  apprehended  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  and  brouth  back,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, the  fever  heat  which  caused 
a  court  to  have  Mrs.  Surratt  hanged 
having  calmed  down. 

Captain  Conrad  did  not  know  ex- 
actly where  the  place  was,  but  he  did 
know  it  was  a  house  on  the  route  he 
used  most  frequently  to  reach  his 
established  crossing  point,  at  "Crows 
Nest,"  on  the  north  side  of  Potomac 
Creek,  where  a  vantage  point  in  a  tree 
was  used  by  him  and  his  two  colored 
aids  to  watch  the  Potomac  until  pat- 
rol boats  were  out  of  sight  before 
venturing  a  crossing.  From  "Crows 
Nest"  Conrad's  underground  route 
led  across  Potomac  Creek,  and 
thence  a  few  miles  on  to  Woodlawn 
estate,  and  from  there  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock River.  It  was  from  Wood- 
lawn  estate  that  the  40  acres  was 
bought  on  which  the  fortress-like 
forest  house  had  been  built.  Conrad's 
part  was,  as  planned,  to  convey  the 
kidnaped  persons  across  the  creek, 
and  to  Woodlawn,  where  others  were 
to  take  charge.  Conrad  only  knew 
that  those  "others"  were  to  take  Lin-. 
eeln  to  a  house  somewhere  near  by. 
The  conspirators  were  hiding  things 
even  from  each  other. 

Of  those  who  did  know,  William 
Henry  Pitzhugh,  the  lawyer,  was  the 
best  informed.  From  dealing  with 
the  buyer,  from  actions  of  the  same 
person,  and  from  hints  dropped  /at 
times,  he  was  certain,  not  then,  but 
after  the  war,  that  the  house  was  in 
tended  as  a  place  to  imprison  Lin- 
coln. Captain  Conrad  felt  sure  this 
was   true.  Two     other     men,     whose 


part  in  the  Booth  Drama  will  be  told 
later,  believed  the  same  thing. 

But  the  house  never  served  its  pur- 
pose. Twice  men  came  to  it  fur- 
tive'y,  until  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
armed  strangers  were  there.  The  house 
was  in  "no  man's  land."  Spies  infest- 
ed the  country.  Men  were  shot  and 
hanged  now  and  then  for  espionage 
hereabouts.  The  neighbors  carefully 
kept  away  from  the  house  and  from 
the  squad  of  musket  bearers  which 
gathered.  Each  time  the  armed 
group  left  in  a  few  days  as  ^furtively 
as  it  came. 

What  was  the  reason?  As  Captain 
Conrad  related  it  to  close  friends,  the 
date  was  twice  set  for  Lincoln's  ab- 
duction in  Washington  and  twice,  by 
some  strange  chance,  the  President 
decided  not  to  take  his  carriage  ride 
that  day.     The  plot  was  balked. 

But  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  plot  and  who  now 
was  in  Washing-ton  for  a  period,  with 
frenzied  impatience  grew  irritable 
and  began  arguing  for  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination. He  convinced  Atzerodt, 
Herold,  Payne  and  some  others.  Con- 
rad and  half  the  band  fled  to  safety 
in  Virginia,  unwilling  to  be  parries  to 
the  murder  of  Lincoln,  though  they 
thought  it  but  fair  to  "take  him 
prisoner."  Was  this  the  reason  for 
the  gathering  of  the  groups,  and 
their  fading  away?  That  was  the 
reasoning  of  Attorney  William  Henry 
Fitzhugh,  who  sold  the  site  of  the 
mysterious  "House  in  the  Woods"  to 
a  stranger,  and  who  afterward  lived 
there  for  five  years. 

The  house  and  40  acres  reverted  to 
the  Woodlawn  estate.  In  time  it  fell 
into  ruin. 
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The  reversion  came  because  the 
man  who  had  bought  the  site  in 
haste,  who  had  built  the  house  with 
a  group  of  strangers,  never  came 
back.  Although  he  had  paid  for  it  in 
gold  without  quibbling,  he  never  re- 
turned or  offered  to  sell  it.  Letters 
sent  to  the  address  he  gave  in  Balti- 
more were  returned  marked  "not 
found.'  Even  the  fictitious  name  is 
lost,  unless  a  large  survey  should  be 
made,  for  the  land  was  found  later  to 
belong  to  two  estates,  was  divided,  and 
the  landlines  of  the  40  acres  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  were  lost  in  the 
proceedings.  That  is  unimportant,  be- 
cause the  name  was  fictitious. 

The  last  visit  of  a  group  to  the 
place  was  two  days  before  Lincoln 
was  killed,  when  two  strangers  were 
seen  there.  They  came  at  night,  and 
disappeared  at  night,  four  or  five 
days  later. 

It  is  well  known  that  Booth  fled  in- 
to Maryland,  where  Dr.  Mudd  bound 
his  broken  ankle,  that  he  hid  for  some 
days,  and  then  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock. He  was  not  then  opposite  the 
house,  but  he  probably  intended  to 
hide  i  there  for  a  day  or  two.  Setting 
out  with  a  Negro  boatman,  he  and 
his  companion,  Herold,  started  across 
the  Potomac,  but  Booth,  steering  by 
a  candle-lighted  compass,  missed  the 
course  and  they  landed  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  nine  miles  lower  down. 
Again  they  started  across  and  this 
time  reached  Virginia.  In  a  wagon 
they  passed  from  the  home  of  Dr. 
Stuart  toward  Tort  Conway,  and  near 
that  place  encountered  two  young 
soldiers,  Ruggles  Brainbridge  and 
Brainbridge  Ruggles,  cousins  and  un- 
paroled    lieutenants   in    Mosby's    com- 


mand, who  were  returning  to  their 
near-by  home.  Although  Booth  told 
them  there  was  a  reward  of  "$100,- 
000  for  me,  dead  or  alive,"  they  loan- 
ed him  a  horse,  and  aided  him  to  the 
Ferry  where  the  Negro  ferryman 
conveyed  them  across.  Lt.  William 
Jett  had  joined  them,  and  they  took 
Booth  to  Garrett's  barn,  near  Port 
Royal.  Before  they  left  them  Rug- 
gles said  that  Herold  told  him  the 
first  plan  was  to  "get  Lincoln  out  of 
Washington  and  hide  him  in  a  house 
we  built  back  there  near  Potomac 
Creek." 

The  story  of  the  drama,  as  far  as 
Booth  was  concerned,  has  been  oft 
told. 

Ruggles  and  Bainbridge  rode  north 
toward  Fredericksburg,  "hunting  for 
Conrad  and  some  of  the  other  scouts 
who  knew  all  the  Virginia  pathways 
and  were  reliable  and  discreet."  Rug- 
gles said,  "We  hoped  to  get  Booth 
back  to  the  mountains."  Herold  rode 
on  to  Bowling  Green  with  Lieutenant 
Jttt  and,  after  finding  the  "lay  of 
the  land,"  returned,  Jett  went  to  see 
his  sweetheart. 

Behind  him,  Captain  Edward  P. 
Doherty's  scout  cavalry  had  found 
the  trail.  The  Negro  ferryman  told 
them  of  the  party  that  crossed,  and 
they  learned  from  him  that  Lieuten- 
rnt  Jett  had  spoken  of  going  to  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Finding  no  one  who 
would  give  any  information,  they 
followed  him  there  and  found  him  at 
the  home  of  his  fiancee.  Calling  him 
ou<  they  gave  him  two  minutes  to 
tell  where  Booth  was,  before  they 
shot  him  and,  with  the  girl  looking  on 
weeping,  Jett  told.  For  that  the  girl 
he  loved  refused  to  ever  speak  to  him, 
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jjis  family,,  and  neighbors  practically 
ostracized' n'im  and  he  died  in  a  cabin 
■where  he  had  lived  alone  and  insane. 
IiuggTes  arid  Sainbridge  were  seized, 
Conrad  was.  Tound,  and  all  were  con- 
fipmned  to^  r death.  In  a  new  trial 
fate?,'  when  'the  violent  passion  arous- 
ed by  Booth's  deed  had  calmed, 
they  were  retried  and  released  on  the 
pjjea  thar  they  did  not  know  who 
Booth    was,    Conrad's    plea    differing 


from  the  other  two  in  that  he  denied 
all  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot 
that  led  to  Lincoln's  death. 

Nevertheless,  each  of  them  knew 
more  than  he  ever  told.  After  the 
war,  earning  their  living  in  the 
North,  they  would  not  talk  of  the 
death  of  Lincoln  and  escape  of  Booth. 
But  among  relatives,  in  quiet,  they 
told  of  their  part  in  ,the  great 
drama. 


f.^-  "As  one  lamp  lights  another  nor  grows  less,  so  nobleness 
ipjkindleth  nobleness." 

9i  — — — — — 

SALLIES  SUCCESSFUL  SECRET 

By  Alice  Whitson  Norton 


"I  wonder,"  murmured  Joy  Evans 
to  Kate  Gwinn,  a  co-worker  in 
Leeds'  Department  Store,  "how  Sal- 
he  ever  managed  to  get  the  import- 
ant place  she  holds." 

Katie  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  per- 
son named  by  Joy  and  for  an  intant 
stood   regarding  her  intently. 

"I've  wondered  a  good  deal  about 
that  myself,"  answered  Katie,  "and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  fathom  the 
mystery.  Sallie  isn't  what  you'd 
call  attractive,  nor  fetching — she's 
not  even  smart-looking." 

"No,"  agreed  Joy,  "she  isn't,  yet 
there's  something  compelling  about 
her.  People  come  to  the  counter  and 
wait  for  her  to  serve  them  in  pre- 
ference to  being  waited  on  by  any- 
body else." 

"I've  seen  them  do  it,  too,"  ad- 
mitted Katie,  "but  I  see  no  reason  for 


it  or  any  benefit  derived." 

Just  then  a  woman  entered  the  de- 
partment where  the  three  girls  work- 
ed, and  seeing  Sallie  was  busy,  sat 
down. 

"Can  I  wait  on  you?"  asked  Katie 
carelessly. 

"No,"  responded  the  woman,  "I 
was  waiting  for  Miss  Marker." 

Katie  felt  a  tinge  of  red  sting  her 
cheek  and  something  stirred  within 
her  breast  that  she  had  never  been 
conscious  of  before.  Suddenly  she 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  asked 
again  to  serve  the  customer. 

"No,"  answered  lady,  I  am  wait- 
ing for  Miss  Marker." 

'■'May  I  ask,"  answered  Katie  pres- 
ently, "just  why  you  are  waitng  for 
Sallie — is  she  a  personal  friend  of 
yours?" 
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"Oh,  no,  no,"  responded  woman 
pleasantly,  "not  a  personal  friend, 
but  I  regard  her  highly,  "You  see," 
continued  the  woman,  "it's  like  this: 
I  can  come  in  and  tell  Miss  Marker 
that  I  want  a  certain  thing,  and  she 
is  ready  to  locate  it  for  me;  no  effort 
is  too  much  for  her  to  make  in  order 
to  give  me  what  I  want,  then  if  she 
doesn't  have  it,  she  doesn't  try  to 
shift  off  a  subsitute  on  me  but  rather 
informs  me  where  she  thinks  I  might 
find  what  I  want." 

"You  don't  mean  she  advises  you  to 
buy  from  another  store?"  exclaimed 
Katie. 

v  "She  doesn't  advise  me,'"  an- 
swered the  woman,  "to  do  anything 
— she  merely  suggests  where  I  might 
find  the  thing  I  desire." 

"I  wouldn't  think  that  would  tend 
to  build  up  success  in  this  store,  and 
yet — "  Katie  paused  for  an  instant — 
"she's  seemingly  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular sales  women  in  the  house." 

"And  well  she  deserves  to  be,"  re- 
sponded the  woman,  "for  she  is  de- 
pendable. If  I  ask  for  linen  she  shows 
me  linen,  and  through  experience  I 
have  learned  that  I  can  rely  on  ner 
word.  That  goes  a  long  ways,"  went 
on  the  woman,  "to  know  that  you 
can  really  depend  on  what  your  sales 
woman  says  about  things  Now  once," 
continued  the  womn  slowly,  "I  came 
in  here  and  bought  a  pair  of  linen 
pillow  slips — rather,  I  asked  for 
linen,  and  somebody  put  off  a  sub- 
stitute ori  me— a  very  inferior  grade 
of  material,  and  I — 1 — well,  I  just 
never  felt  like  risking  anybody  else 
again  except.  Miss  Marker  " 

Just  then  Sallie.  having  finished 
her  task  of  suiting  a  customer,  came 


up  smiling  happily  towards  the 
little  woman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  counter. 

"I  have  that  old-Irish  rose  pattern 
for  you  now,"  she  said  pleasantly; 
"been  keeping  it  back  until  you  came, 
for  once  it  sees  the  light  of  day  it 
will  go  like  hot  cakes." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  answered 
the  customer.  "I  just  ran  by  to  see 
whether  or  not  you  had  succeeded  in 
getting  it  for  me." 

With  nimble  fingers  Sallie  lifted 
the  bolt  from  its  resting  place  on  the 
shelf  and  spread  it  on  the  counter. 

"How  perfectly  lovely!"  exclaimed 
the  woman  across  the  counter.  "Ill 
take  ten  yards  of  it.  Just  send  it  to 
My  old  address,"  she  finished  as  she 
arose,  "and — and — "  she  called  back 
pleasantly,  "so  much  obliged  for  the 
trouble." 

"That  was  easy,  Sallie,"  chuckled 
Joy,  edging  up  beside  the  girl. 

"Mrs.  Kline,"  answered  Sallie,  "is 
one  of  my  good  customers;  she  usual- 
ly comes  by  and  tells  what  she  wants 
arm  then  I  get  it  for  her,  and  the 
next  time  she's  in  she  takes  a  peep 
at  it  and — there  you  are — a  good 
sale." 

"But  why  should  you  go  to  all  that 
trouble?"  persisted  Joy.  "You  get 
r.othing  for  it." 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't,"  responded 
Sallie,  "but  I  do — I  get  a  good  deal 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  thought 
that  I  am  dependable,  and  on  that 
g]  ound  1  have  built  my  business  re- 
CO]  d.  Only  yesterday,"  continued 
Sallie,  "a  man  from  Koons'  Depart- 
ment Store  offered  me  a  good  in- 
crease in  salary  to  take  charge  of  his 
linen      departments      and      discovered 
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ately  why  he  wanted  me." 

"You're  not  conceited  to  say  the 
least,"  laughed  Katie,  who  had  been 
listening  in  on  the  conversation. 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  conceited," 
answered  Sallie,  "but  I  do  know  a  few 
thing's,  and  one  that  holds  good  in 
nearly  every  case — where  a  girl 
through  her  own  efforts  lands  a  good 
clientele  she  can  easily  find  a  good 
place.  Now  Koons  realized  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  a  new  line  of 
customers  for  the  spring  season  and 
he  went  about  town,  looked  over  the 
linen  departments  and  discoverer 
that  there  were  a  number  of  women 
who  left  their  selection  of  linens  to 
me — can't  you  see?" 

"I  see  what  you  are  driving  at," 
responded  Joy,  "but  I  never  dreamed 
that  things  like  that  could  happen." 

.  Another  customer  coming  to  the 
counter,  marched  straight  up  and 
called  for  Sallie,  asked  for  a  certain 
pattern,  was  informed  that  it  was  in 
stock,  so  without  so  much  as  looking, 
gave  an  order  and  marched  out. 

Off  and     on  all  morning  Katie  and 


Joy  wateiied  with  a  new  interest  the 
manner  of  Sallie,  the  pleasant  way 
she  was  greeted  by  people,  the  way 
she  called  people  by  their  names,  and 
the  interest  she  took  in  serving  them. 
At  noon  when  Sallie  left  for  lunch 
the  girls  took  a  peep  at  her  sales 
book  and  them  they  looked  at  each 
other  frankly. 

"There's  no  way  getting  around  it, 
Joy,"  said  Katie  softly,  "if  you  make 
a  success  at  anything  you've  got  to 
put  your  whole  heart  in  it." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  responded  Joy, 
"and  from  now  on  I  am  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  convince  people 
that  I  am  dependable." 

And  sure  enough,  from  that  day 
forth  Joy  and  Katie  kept  their  pro- 
mise, and  today,  like  Sallie,  -they,  too, 
hold  responsible  positions  in  very 
large  stores,  and  both  will  frankly 
tell  you  that  they  started  their  ca- 
reers on  Sallie's  secret  of  success — a 
secret  that  every  young  person  in 
business  should  cultivate — that  of 
being  absolutely  dependable. 


HOW  DO  YOU  SOUND 

When  you  speak,  you  broadcast  to  those  within  earshot  a 
thumbnail  history  of  your  life.  You  indicate  your  state  of 
mind,  your  state  of  health,  and  your  breeding.  It  is  surprising 
the  amount  of  time  the  average  young  person  will  spend  on  her 
appearance,  dress,  make-up  and  the  like,  and  totally  disregard 
the  voice.  A  voice  may  be  as  haunting  and  beautiful  as  a  face. 
There  are  plenty  of  examples  in  radio,  where  listeners  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  voice  without  having  seen  the  face  of  the 
singer  or  speaker. — Frank  LaForge. 
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CHICKASAW  LEGENB 


Long,  long  ago 
man  came  to  America,  tneS'fc&iiaHi' 
were  happy.  The  tribes 3iS\f  n<Sfc>g©  &k 
the  warpath  and  the^ogrea^'^iefy 
smoked  the  peace  &&&  ttfgetHeed 
Game  and     food  of     all-^&ftfe^  w«rfe- 


new  ori  vriw  xhie. 
lennerrj      esii  yet     oj  tirtieancD  Jen     si'uoY*4 

before .  tfefeHwliSfte  pure  wtfi^B^SS^QJh^ri»ufita?fi'?^teU 
fl^H^9^oj>)edjotatlPt6»<tTJe*Red  "Relple 
W&l  ^mro^^dl  aM'c^te^&Bgffifie* 
caic*P<sSatekte^ofj«fei£WteTfi  .ergnitti 
JlSut  ft s  ^m^^-eh^y,  sn^grew^ 
lteyfi  iftrlvnelP^aF^e^ri^W^ 


plerf«S«l"i«nd  all  thg^offle  «f©?tdTdhc  ^^  eafefift  s&6*fe  rneo  tn4e   d$< 

anotheft<?Yfi4chYfe^6*i«g»,6^h4>i4adiAJfii  wktclfjSg  ^eVflhe^S^arnlft*1  to"90 

would  ga^i#P^tSft«i*«)^w%s2^tJi6iie  ^mani1  trfenl  k  ^n^day^e^leX^n?' 

wigwams,  "-iJndi  sifi^.el(^teuqfltiglm  m&SnfaifF^iSe^and9 ^oTftL^W'WP 

they  feStehedsthe-'.sjI^r^^mse^,  jme  p^lFvofb#oIvaW  ^8^*  u^^he? 

afte3-n.a:JS>th*a&  Iifcothe*bteQkoManke.&»  d^MHjpih  a^arfe^TOf  ?9b  Efe^f1 

ofttfejhe^rei^oo     o*  taolis     jus  sitem  dW?°^eraS19^%ufra%9WwMtf   7g>* 

One  evening,<\te&a6ifca4fleftifch£  &S3  thlarfffe'fing^    b^^fene^^a/^'evt'F 

apiqwrie  hfrf£  wa^tewardr^he  eafl&h.  afraid  that  they  "w^tfid^'rsmp'fe Tier? 

linefeed  3iil§^  %l&mimB  %>wef+-s£  s^ttSfa^fehe^^otffiKi^stlan^it  any 

fisst  .-cTfcMsufBgh&iii  ^sm^&nebjm &  l^i^^'brnf  vs<fa^,  W  ;?&<rL  M"!^ 

dre^iedi  ab^fcj&e;    W&?«^i  st^d  the^ftSrffe  ^H8sff<fe1io*#ef3&e:3la# 

Tften^exKiday  xh^d  ^ted^^Bnc^L-Qli  se&ng*  a  W^Vl&rlPW  mlghtc?4t, 

wise-fte-ft  b&SS&eiYaftd  ifeld  them  Mi  a%f  ye^e^M?"  f  he ^^pfe^she^foVe^.0 

hia^ Aveam*  H/»  fWHfkfchatbiMobisrrdreaaa.,  ni^rse*Xj2Xa„b»;^£„^iIIftil  ^ttQl-bbULeo 


bis-  dfesong  lf£  3saidsiha% jjasfeisn^rga^c 
tifee  <starsqf  %m;d^s  ^-bjaautfiBj  9¥*«k 
ejfe  w^-c^jievialyi  st^ftdoifeesidjf^jfeMnd 
and  said,  .9'61i5K>i&£&  LjhayfeggS^ngjtfhjy 
Red  People  from  my  seat  in  the  sky 
and  I  love  them.  Ask  your  chief  and 
your  wise  men  what  shape  I  may  take 
that  I  may  dwell  with  the  neonle  I 
love,  forever." 

The  wise  men  said,  "Let  the  maiden 


^^AlMsbfeW^M  tnetr^-3 
v^^si^hko^oW  Wk-WW 
sM'J°0Tfig  #Hi£e  sfaFn^aWon'&Wf 
on.  T&0  ^MaW  teenfftg0  ^r?v§§ 
Ikm  f*t^3ie»r!be^fe  4h%  mee<$n%l<?b<Js. 
By  and  by,  she  was  over  a  beautiful 
blue  lake.  As  she  floated  over  it, 
one  bow  her  reflection,  and  was  very 
much  pleased.  Gently  she  sank 
down     until  she     rested  like  a     canoe 


choose  for  herself.     She  (SHKJO&  tfOYipGKI  tffeOHol 
the  green  top  of  .th_e.  pine  tr 


bosom     of  the     blue 


the  green  top  of  .the  pine  tree;  or  in     .waters.  r  .,„ 

the£soMeJ#  (WWfiW3™  U^V^Mr^%ea3S{{ 

J  lo  jriuomfi  onT 


to  tSFel^^nrf^^fcrfjfi^  to  qn-erfsm  ,ee9ib  ,sonBiBsqqs 

.SOBJ  B  8£  IUTIJlJB9d  DflB  ^niJnLBfl  8B  90  V,Bm  9DI0V  A       .9DI0V  9rtJ 

evBii  gi9n9cteil  9i9iiw  .oibsi  ni  89lqmBX9  to  v;tn9lq  otb  9i9fiT 
9iii  }o  9dbi  9f{j  n998  s^ivBrf  juorttiw  9oiov  b  iifiv/  9voI  ni  iwIIbt 

"When  you  are  living  rign^Sf'i  $M^riffi$im3M6r.al* 


was 

now- 
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Marvin  Barnes,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  6,  who!  was  paroled  January 
3,  1930,  visited  the  School  this  week. 
He  reports  that  he  is  employed  in  the 
City  Laundry,  Wilmington,  having 
been  working  there  for  a  little  more 
than  three  years,  and  that  he  likes 
his  work  and  is  getting  along  well. 

Marvin  also  told  us  that  his  broth- 
er, Homer,  formerly  of  Cottage  No. 
10,  who  was  paroled  in  1924,  is-  work- 
ing for  the  Harvel  Motor  Company, 
Wilmington,  and  is  doing  nicely. 


Hubert  Josey,  of  Faith,  who  left 
the     School     about  years 

ago,  called  on  friends  here  the  other 
day.  For  the  past  three  years  Hu- 
bert has  been  in  a  C.  C.  C.  camp,  near 
Barnesville,  Ga.  He  states  that  he 
is  working  with  a  surveying  outfit, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  assistant 
leader  of  the  crew,  operating  a  tran- 
sit. Hubert  tells  us  that  he  took  a 
correspondence  course  in  surveying 
before  going  to  the  camp. 

Before  taking  up  his  present  work, 
the  lad  was  employed  .  on  a  farm, 
driving  a  truck  part  of  the  time. 

This  outdoor  life  seems  to  agree 
with  him,  as  he  is  now  a  husky  look- 
ing young  man,  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 


i;  Lee  Young,  thirty-five  years  old, 
,\yho  was  paroled  from  this  institution 
about  twenty  years  ago,  called  on 
jjs  last  Tuesday. 


For  a  number  of  years,  Lee  has 
been  employed  by  the  A.  &  P.  Stores 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  has  been  pro- 
moted from  time  to  time  until  he  now 
holds  the  position  of  meat  buyer  for 
a  district  containing  a  number  of 
stores. 

Lee  certainly  has  the  right  idea  as 
to  getting  along  in  life.  As  he  told 
his  manager  how  much  he  appreciat- 
ed his  recent  promotion,  he  also  told 
him  that  he  had  had  his  eye  on  some- 
thing bigger  ever  since  he  started 
working  for  the  company. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  Lee  and  to 
learn  of  the  splended  progress  he  has 
made  since  leaving  the  School. 


In  the  final  baseball  game  of  the 
season,  the  Training  School  lads  de- 
feated May's  Transfer  team,  of  Char- 
lotte, last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the 
score  of  12  to  2.  The  game  was  call- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning 
in  order  that  the  visitors  might  be 
sble  to  return  to  Charlotte  by  6:30. 

Bob  Ellis  did  the  hurling  for  the 
local  lads  and  held  the  boys  from 
Charlotte  to  three  widely-scattered 
hits,  striking  out  nine  batters. 

The  School  boys  collected  eleven 
hits  off  Mulligan  and  Young,  visiting 
hurlers. 

Worthington,  with  a  pair  of  triples 
and  Saunders,  with  a  home  run.  and 
a  single,  did  all  the  extra  base  knock- 
ing for  the  School,  while  Holder  and 
Younger  got  two  singles,  each.  The 
score,: 
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May's 
J.    T.    S. 


R  H  E 
0000020—2  3  3 
102  144x— 12    11    2 


Two-base  hit:  Hughes.  Three-base 
hits:  Worthington  2.  Home  run: 
Saunders.  Struck  ;'out:  by  Ellis  9;  by 
Mulligan  3;  by  Young  1.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Ellis  2;  of  Mulligan  1;  en 
Young  3.  Hit  by  pitcher:  by  Young 
(Holder).  Umpires  —  Mason  and 
Shoe. 


Talk  about  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  act — our  boys  certainly  pulled 
one  last  week.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire baseball  season  they  had  been 
guests  of  the  Weavers,  who  represent- 
ed Concord  in  the  Carolina  League,  at 
their  home  games  played  at  Webb 
Field.  They  organized  quite  a  cheer- 
ing section  and  pulled  hard  for  Bobby 
Hipps  and  his  fine  aggregation  of  ball 
tossers. 

The  Weavers  and  Kannapolis  were 
engaged  in  a  five-game  semi-fina! 
series.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
the  boys  attended  the  game  at  Webb 
Field  and  cheered  the  Weavers  to 
victory. 

With  the  series  standing  at  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  Concord,  the  officials 
of  the  Kannapolis  team,  anxious  to 
even  up  the  series,  got  the  idea  that 
if  the  boys  would  attend  a  game  as 
their  guests,  they  would  bring  them 
luck.  Last  Friday  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  made  and,  escorted 
by  a  state  highway  patrolman,  a 
truck-load  of  youngsters  journeyed 
to  Cabarrus  Park,  Kannapolis  yelling 
with  as  much  gusto  as  when  cheering 


the  Weavers  at  Webb  Field.  It 
seemed  that  the  officials'  "hunch"  was 
right,  for  Kannapolis  won  the 
ba  1  game,  making  the  count  two  all. 

TI:.o  *' rowing  day  found  about  75 
of  our  youngsters  back  at  Webb 
Field  for  the  deciding  game  of  the 
series,  yelling  like  a  bunch  of  Apach- 
es, begging  Bobby  Hipps  and  his 
helpers  to  scalp  the  invading  Towl- 
ers.  It  was  a  hair-raising  battle  in 
which  "  Lefty"  Guise,  Concord's  star 
■  k-hand  hurler  held  the  enemy  to 
four  hits,  the  game  going  ten  innings. 
In  Concord's  half  of  the  tenth  frame 
after  Culler  had  singled,  the  L>oys 
leaped  to  their  feet  as  they  implored 
"Buck"  Redfern  to  knock  one  over  in 
the  next  county.  "Buck"  obliged  in 
true  "Frank  Merrivell"  style  by 
cashing  out  a  double,  sending  Culler 
in  with  the  winning  counter. 

The  boys,  unable  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  but  extremely  happy,  then 
boarded  the  truck  for  the  return  trip 
r  tr  School,  filled  with  confidence  in 
the  Weavers'  ability  to  trounce  Val- 
edese  in  the  final  series  for  the  Caro- 
lina League  pennant,  being  played 
this  week. 


Rev.  Robert  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read 
pari  of  the  third  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions, and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys  he 
caiied  special  attention  t:  the  20th 
verse:  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door. 
and  knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  .to 
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him.  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me." 

Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  stated  that  it 
was  a  strange  picture  we  had  in  this 
text.  He  asked  the  boys  to  imagine 
they  were  in  the  city  of  Laodicea  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  All  is  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  people  prepared  to  go  to 
church.  How  strange  it  would  be  if 
we  find  the  door  closed  upon  reaching 
the  church,  and  on  the  outside  to  see 
the  form  of  one  like  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  hear  him  speak  the  words  of 
the  text. 

It  is  strange  that  Jesus  should  be 
knocking  upon  the  closed  door  of  a 
church.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  people  of  that  country?  They 
had  become  interested  in  worldly 
things.  The  city  of  Laodicea  was  a 
rich  trading  town,  between  people 
of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  back 
country.  Pople  had  made  plenty  of 
money,  consequently  they  had  for- 
gotten God. 

This  city  was  a  medicttl  center, 
medical  men  were  especially  ^Jept  in 
the   treatment   of   eye   diseases.     This 


eye  medicine  was  known  all  over  the 
world. 

The  people  were  richly  clad,  but 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  said  they 
were  blind  and  naked. 

Just  as  Jesus  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Laodicean  church,  He  has  been 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  world 
on  down  through  the  ages,  but  people 
become  so  interested  in  other  things 
they  do  not  heed  His   call. 

Jesus  could  break  down  the  door, 
said  the  speaker,  but  He  doesn't  want 
to.  If  we  do  not  open  freely,  volun- 
tarily, He  goes  away,  sorrowing  be- 
cause He  is  unable  to  enter  our 
hearts. 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  said  the 
speaker,  when  some  will  stand  out- 
side— those  who  refused  Him — crying 
for  admittance,  then  they  will  hear 
Him  say,  "Depart  from  me,  I  know 
ye  not." 

Jesus  is  knocking  now,  said  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood,  and  he  urged  the  boys 
to  heed  that  knock  by  saying,  "Come 
into  my  heart,  Lord  Jesus,  there  is 
room  in  my  heart  for  Thee." 


A  TRUE  ARTIST  IS  UNSELFISH 

There  is  a  fine  story  told  of  the  great  English  painter,  Turn- 
er. At  one  time  Turner  was  on  a  committee  for  arranging 
about  the  harping  of  pictures  which  were  tc  be  exhibited  in 
London.  At  the  last  moment,  when  all  the  walls  were  full,  a 
picture  by  an  unknown  artist  came  in.  Turner  said:  "This 
is  a  good  picture.  It  must  be  hung."  But  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  replied:  "That  is  impossible.  There  is  no 
room  for  it."  "" 

Very  quietly  Turner  said :  "I  will  arrange  it."  And  he  took 
down  one  of  his  own  pictures  and  hung  the  new  cr:e  in  its 
place. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  September  6,  1936 
(Note:     The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert  Allen  10 
(5)   James  Causey  13 
(12)    Craig  Mundy  13 

(4)  Ray  Norman  11 

(5)  James  Wilhite  10 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe  4 
Robert  Blevins  4 
William  Goodson  4 
Hugh  Huffstetler  8 
Joseph  Johnson  6 
Bruce  Link  2 
Bunn  Shoe  6 
Albert  Silas  4 
Jerry  Smith 
Preston  Yarborough  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Virgil  Cecil  6 
Samuel  Ennis  3 
Max  Lindsay  7 
Clifton  Mabry  2 
Boyd  Strickland  11 
Myron  Whitman 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Jewell  Barker  5 
James   Burns  6 

(2)  Norwood    Glasgow  5 
Julian  Gregory  10 
F.  E.  Mickle  6 

(3)  Hoyette  Rogers  11 
Ellis  White  4 

(5    Harvey  Watson  8 

COTTAGE   No.  4 
(2)    Shelton  Anderson  8 

Horace  Bates  5 

William   Bell  7 
(5)   Carlton  Calloway  8 

Mathis  Garret  3 

James  .Hancock 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  12 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


Ralph  Johnson  8 
(9)   Thomas  Little  12 
Wade  Melton  6 
Robert  Mims  9 
Joseph   McPherson  4 
Robert  Orrell  3 

(2)  Lloyd  Pettus  7 

(3)  Frank  Raby  10 
(3)   Richard  Sprinkle  8 

Melvin  Walters  6 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(2)   Herman  Hunt  2 
Burman  Holland  2 
A.  L.  Gaines 
George   Ramsey 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

Earl  Bass  6 

William  Corn 
(2)   James  Coleman  5 
(2)   Thomas  Doby  3 
(2)   Talmage  Dautrey  5 
(2)   Noah  Ennis  9 
(2)   Ray  Laramore  6 
(2)   John  Robbins  5 
(2)   Joseph  Sanford  6 
(2)   Joseph  White  2 
(2)   George  Wilhite  8 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
(2)   William  Beach  7 

James  Davis  2 
(2)  John  Elliott  8 
(6)    Caleb  Hill  13 

Percy  Strickland  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(3.)   Lloyd  Banks  8 
(4)    Sam  Belk  11 

Letcher  Castlebury  12 
(6)   John  Tolbert  6 
(8)    Charles  Taylor  8    . 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Wilson  Bowman  7 
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(2)  Reuben  Duggins  4 

(3)  Randolph  Davis  11 

(3)  Charles   Freeman  8 

(4)  Woodfin   Fowler  10 
C.  D.  Grooms  10 
James  C.  Hoyle  6 
Theodore  Hodgson  6 

(3)    Lurren  i Kinney  7 

(2)  Thomas  McCarter  6 
Esmond  Reams  6 

(3)  Homer  Smith  10 
Percival  Shuler 
Luther  Wilson  7 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Jeff  Gouge  2 
John  House  5 
Jack  Springer  5 
Jehu  Wright  3 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
Edward  Carpenter  6 
(2)   Earl   Duncan  6 
William  Martin  8 

(5)  Adolph  Watson  13 

COTTAGE  No.   12 

Alphus  Bowman  2 
Marvin  Edwards  6 
James  Elders  3 
Bernard  Griffin  11 


Warren  Latham  8 
June   Malone  8 
Glenn  O'Quinn  8 
Ewin  Odom  5 
Andrew  Powell  7 
James  Reavis  6 

COTTAGE   No.   13 
(4)    Herman  Harris  9 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)  Maivin  Ashe  9 

(7)    Henry  Abernathy  12 
Herbert  Connor  4 
Caleb  Jolly  3 
Clarence  King  6 
Edward  Martin  5 
Walter  Mitchell  5 
George  McManus  7 
James  McCracken  4 
Hansel  Pate  4 
Charles  Pennell  4 

(4)  Richard  Tysinger  9 
Robert  Teeter  10 
Harless   Triplett  5 

(4)   Winfred  Whitlock  9 
(2)   Richard  Wilder  8 
Paul  York  5 


HIGH  FINANCE 


"In  the  days  before  oil  was  discovered  in  Texas,  a  traveling 
man  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  dry  land  ranch.  As  he  discuss- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  country  with  his  host  he  became  inquisi- 
tive as  to  how  the  ranch  paid  its  way.  At  last  he  ventured  the 
question : 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  make  a  go  of  things  at  all  ?" 

"Indicating  the  hired  mlan,  who  was  sitting  at  the  far  end  of 

the  supper  table,  the  host  replied:  'You  see  that  feller  there? 

Well,  he,  works  for  me  and  I  can't  pay  him.     In  two  years  he  gits 

the  ranch,    Then  I  work  for  him  till  I  git  it  back."     — Selected. 
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THE  TEACHER 

"The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  hu- 
man life.     The  greatest  work  in  the  world  is 

the    helpful    touch    upon    that    life The 

look,  the  word,  the  invisible  atmosphere  of 
the  home  and  church,  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  all  the  busy  days  enter  the  supersensitive 
and  retentive  soul  of  the  child  and  are  woven 
into  life  tissue." — Lamoreaux. 


* 


"May  God  help  me  to  know  that  I  may 
teach ;  and  help  me  to  live  that  what  I  teach 
shall  count." — Slattery. 
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YOU  HAVE  TO  BELIEVE 

You  have  to  believe  in  happiness 

Or  happiness  never  comes. 

I  know  that  a  bird  chirps  none  the  less 

When  all  that  he  finds  is  crumbs. 

You  have  to  believe  the  buds  will  blow, 

Believe  in  the  grass  in  the  days  of  snow; 

Ah,  that's  the  reason  a  bird  can  sing — 

On  the  darkest  day  he  believes  in  spring. 

You  have  to  believe  in  happiness — 

It  isn't  an  outward  thing. 

The  spring  never  makes  the  song,  I  guess, 

As  much  as  the  song  the  spring. 

Aye,  many  a  heart  could  find  content 

If  it  saw  the  joy  on  the  road  it  went, 

The  joy  ahead  when  it  had  to  grieve, 

For  the  joy  is  there — but  you  have  to  believe! 

— Douglas  Malloch. 


PARENTS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE. 

It  is  true  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  passed  down  to  children 
of  many  succeeding-  generations.  And  then,  too,  if  the  parents  of 
each  generation  are  derelict  as  to  their  duties  then  there  is  no  way 
for  children  to  escape  the  inherited  yoke  of  sin. 

It  is  evident  there  is  that  indefinable  something  that  has  come 
into  home  life  that  takes  parents  from  the  fireside.  It  may  be 
pleasure,  or  possibly  a  duty  devolving  upon  both  parents  to  pool 
salaries  to  meet  the  demands  of  luxuries  required  in  the  modern 
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home.  If  this  be  true  then  the  economy  is  at  the  expense  of  child- 
hood, depriving  a  child  of  the  companionship  of  parents. 

Some  of  us  of  maturer  years  have  the  fondest  memories  of  find- 
ing mother  at  her  place  in  the  home  from  early  dawn  till  night  to 
answer  the  demands  that  fall  upon  every  good  housewife.  Look- 
ing backward  the  picture  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  famous  artist, 
Whistler,  whose  painting  portrays  the  ideal  mother,  beautiful  in 
her  pose  awaiting  the  return  of  the  family  after  the  day's  toil. 

Sweet  as  parenthood  is,  it  carries  a  glorified  responsibility,  but 
the  modern  parent  does  not  either  realize  or  accept  the  responsibili- 
ty of  developing  manhood  and  womanhood. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  authority  as  to  the  cause  of  crime,  in  an  editorial 
in  some  magazine,  voices  in  sentiment  the  thought  herein  express- 
ed.    Among  many  other  startling  things  he  states : 

"We  cannot  wholly  blame  these  youths  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mit. We  must  go  behind  these  crimes  and  blame  the  true  perpe- 
trators— the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  so  failed  in  their  duty,  who 
were  so  prone  to  the  amusements  of  the  moment,  who,  through 
mental  laziness,  allowed  discipline  to  relax  and  their  children  to 
reap  the  harvest  which  they,  the  parents,  really  sowed." 

This  condition  is  perpetuated  through  the  rottenness  of  social  am- 
bition that  obliterates  the  finer  impulses  of  humanity,  and  children 
like  "Topsy"  just  grow  up,  and  a  greater  pity  yet  is  they  grow  up 
on  the  streets. 


CRIME 

All  periodicals,  including  the  newspapers,  carry  information  as  to 
the  cause,  also  a  suggestive  cure  and  cost  of  crime,  but  the  uni- 
versal agitation  has  not  yet  given  a  panacea  and  neither  reduced  the 
cost  of  running  down  criminals.  The  question  from  every  angle  is 
appalling,  and  one  that  concerns  every  citizen  of  the  country. 

Just  lately  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  chief  G-man,  director  of  the 
"Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation"  was  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
students  of  some  High  School  in  New  York  State.  Following  a 
survey  made  in  1,950  communities  of  America,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
prepared  to  give  to  these  young  hopefuls  some  light  as  to  the  wide- 
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spread  of  crime,  how  terrible  it  is  and  the  cost.  The  survey  re- 
vealed that  the  larger  cities  with  a  large  quota  of  policemen  have 
less  crime  than  the  smaller  towns,  but  the  aggregate  cost  of  crime 
annually  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  $15,000,000,000,  just 
about  the  amount  of  money  the  government  has  spent  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  to  bring  back  prosperity.  Bear  in  mind, 
this  amount  is  spent  to  check  crime  and  punish  criminals  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  hope  of  reclamation. 

The  sad  story  is  continued  for  the  young  people  of  tomorrow  are 
the  children  of  today,  and  unless  something  is  done  the  country  will 
be  over  run  by  criminals  and  neither  life  nor  property  will  be  safe. 
There  is  too  much  taken  for  granted  about  the  child  who  aimlessly 
plays  on  the  streets  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night.  No  child  is 
immune  to  the  first  steps  of  sin  and  often  the  first  step  is  taken  in 
early  youth  by  the  street  contact.  The  greatest  sin  can  come  from 
the  smallest  germ.  First,  the  street  waif  is  termed  a  wayward, 
and  then  step  by  step  this  same  child,  often  from  the  best  families, 
becomes  a  criminal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TIMBER  FROM  FIRE 

A  few  years  ago  a  forest  fire  burned  for  eleven  days  in  Oregon. 
It  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  timber. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Family  Circle,  the  actual  damage 
done  was  estimated  as  follows: 

"It  wiped  out  six  years  of  continuous  employment  for  14,000 
woodsmen. 

"It  reduced  the  tax  income  of  one  county  by  43  per  cent  a  year,  or 
$400,000. 

"It  robbed  the  lumber  companies  of  timber  with  a  potential  value 
of  $200,000,000. 

"It  cost  the  general  public  five  dollars  for  every  dollar  the  lumber 
interests  lost." 

This  was  an  unusually  great  forest  fire.  But  every  year,  there 
are  thousands  of  fires  all  over  the  nation  whose  cumulative  total 
destruction  greatly  exceeds  the  holocaust  described.  Our  average 
yearly  loss  for  the  entire  country  is  52,000,000  acres  of  woodland. 
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Here  is  a  problem  that  almost  every  citizen  can  help  solve.  Most 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  visit  woods — and  many  of  us,  through 
either  ignorance  or  carelessness,  do  things  that  are  liable  to  cause 
fire.  Careless  disposal  of  cigarette  butts  and  matches  and  im- 
properly built  camp  fires  are  two  prolific  causes  of  forest  holocausts. 
Most  man-made  fires  begin  from  something  of  this  sort — and  a 
modicum  of  care  would  prevent  them. 

Man  is  burning  his  forests  faster  than  nature  can  replace  them. 
Do  your  part  to  protect  our  irreplaceable  and  invaluable  timber 
resources. 


SPECULATION  DULL 

Speculation  as  to  what  will  eventually  occur  in  Europe,  regard- 
less of  how  astute  the  experts  may  be  in  speculating,  is  rather  un- 
satisfactory reading. 

Since  1918  events  have  furnished  abundant  material  for  printed 
matter,  telling  people  what  they  might  expect,  and  the  expect- 
ed more  often  than  otherwise  has  never  materialized.  The 
League  of  Nations — ostensibly  to  preserve  peace — has  just  looked 
on,  while  wars  raged.  Ethiopia  has  been  subdued  by  a  major 
power.  A  civil  war  is  raging  in  Spain,  attended  at  the  border  by 
several  other  powers,  and  participated  in  by  Frenchmen  with  the 
consent  of  their  government. 

The  world  can  only  observe  events,  hoping,  because  hope  springs 
enternal  in  the  human  breast,  that  world  catastrophe  may  be 
avoided. 


CAROLINE  COUNTY-— VIRGINIA— RICH  IN  TRADITION 

This  county  is  as  rich  in  history  as  any  in  Virginia.  For  the  sake 
of  information  just  a  few  incidents  are  given  with  the  hope  to  in- 
spire a  desire  for  farther  research.  First,  Caroline  county  was  the 
birth  place  of  the  Clark  brothers :  George  Rogers  Clark,  "the  Hanni- 
bal of  the  West,"  and  the  "Hero  of  Vincennes,"  and  his  brother, 
William  Clark  of  the  famous  Clark  and  Lewis  Expedition. 
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It  also  holds  the  mystery  story  of  the  capture  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  of  the  death  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  who  expressed  the  wish 
"to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  made  possible  by  the  cooling 
waters  of  the  many  rivers  and  the  green  pastures,"  also  of  Patrick 
Henry  who  by  the  eloquence  of  speech  made  this  county  a  safe  ref- 
uge for  those  oppressed  in  religion. 

It  was  in  1771  that  three  Baptist  ministers  were  imprisoned  for 
preaching  without  ordination  from  the  Episcopal  church,  Patrick 
Henry  spoke  for  their  liberties  and  did  so  with  signal  success. 

A  native  of  Caroline  county,  Thomas  Westendorf ,  wrote  "111  take 
you  home  again,  Kathleen,"  few  knowing  the  pothos  and  heart 
breaks  that  inspired  this  immortal  poem. 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  many  States  it  has 
been  nurtured  amidst  doubts  and  reaches  its  one  hundred  and  forty 
ninth  birthday  on  Stptember  17,  1936.  It  has  through  all  con- 
troversies held  fast  to  the  tenets, — a  perfect  union  with  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  self  and  posterity, — reflecting  the  glory  of  wis- 
dom to  those  who  framed  this  document. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  representatives  of  the  States 
met  on  May,  27,  continuing  in  session  till  September  17th,  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  but  instead  gave  to  the  country  a  document  that 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time  regardless  of  the  varying  interna- 
tional conditions. 

Constitution  Day  was  first  observed  in  1887,  the  centenary  of  the 
signing.  Congress  has  voted  funds  for  a  sesquicentennial  obser- 
vance next  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  appropriate 
programs  in  schools,  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  will  arouse  an  interest  and  a  desire  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Constitution — the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Our  Guides 
"I   do   not   think   the    Providence 
unkind 
That  gives  bad  things  to  this 
life  of  ours; 
They  are  the  thorns  whereby  we, 
travelers  blind, 
Feel  out  the  flowers." 


Candidates  who  are  itching  for  of- 
fice in  the  fall  election  may  rest  as- 
sured they  will  be  scratched  by  some 
of  the  voters. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  "take  things  as  they  come."  That 
may  be  so  but  be  sure  you  do  not 
take  too  many  things  as  you  go. 

I  see  it  announced  that  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  national  beef  month.  I 
guess  it  is  from  the  way  the  politi- 
cians are  throwing  the  bull  to  one  an- 
other, and  passing  the  buck  to  and 
fro  like  a  bandy  ball. 
— o — 

A  writer  has  said  that  "if  you 
would  acquire  a  profound  knowledge 
of  men,  study  women."  But  that  is 
nothing  to  the  study  of  men  by  wo- 
men. They  have  an  intuition  that  is 
indisputable. 

— o — 

It  is  funny  how  some  people  act. 
They  never  seem  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  fellow's  business  until  he  begins 
to  make  money.  Then  their  concern 
is  awakened  to  a  marked  degree — in 
fact  a  remarkable  degree. 
— o — 

Some    people   worry   over   the    fact 


that  their  neighbor  drives  a  better 
car  than  they  do.  But  that  does  not 
make  your  old  car  any  the  worse — 
it  it  wili  go.  Both  get  to  where  they 
are  going — if  they  do  not  go  too 
fast. 

— o— 
No  really  broad-minded  person  can 
be  offended  by  the  opinions  of  an- 
other merely  because  they  fail  to  agree 
with  his  own.  One  of  the  most  en- 
lightening discoveries  for  a  man  to 
make  is  the  fact  that  his  own  op- 
ions  are  not  always  infallible. 

So  far,  in  the  present  campaign, 
politics  do  not  seem  to  get  the  peo- 
ple excited  over  "pointing  with 
pride,"  as  much  as  it  does  with 
"viewing  with  alarm."  But  it  is  no 
use  to  get  alarmed  over  it.  The 
country  will  go  on  either  way  you 
view  it. 

— o — 

Civil  war  is  the  most  uncivil  thing 
I  know  of.  Spain  is  giving  us  an 
example  of  the  internal  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  Spain  has  al- 
ways been  revolving  around  a  revolu- 
tion, which  turns  things  up  and  turns 
things  down  —  sometimes.  Many 
Spaniards  want  peace — and  many 
others  want  a  piece. 
— o — 

They  are  now  ranking  firming  as  a 
hazardous  occupation  out  in  the  dust 
and  storm  areas,  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  storms  are  on,  there  is 
great  danger  of  being  hit  by  a  neigh- 
boring farm.     A  good  plan,  seems  to 
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me,  would  be  just  go  along  with  the 
farm,  and  settle  down  with  it. 
— o — 
Human  nature,  with  some  people, 
is  so  prone  to  fret  and  fume  over 
matters  which  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness. Roll  the  stone  of  oblivion  over 
the  sepulchre  of  the  past.  Live  only 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  arts  is  that  of 
forgetting. 

President  Roosevelt,  a  reigning 
ruler,  saw  beautiful  Western  North 
Carolina  in  the  rain  on  his  visit  to 
this  State  last  week,  and  he  said  the 
scenery  thrilled  him.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  his  visit  to  the  drought-ridden 
areas,  a  short  time  ago,  and  revealed 
to  him  the  diversified  workings  of  na- 
ture in  America's  domain.  North 
Carolina  will  give  him  another  thrill 
en  the  4th  day  of  next  November — 
rain  or  shine. 

I  sometime  think  there  is  great 
lack  among  us  of  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness.    Do  you   never  treasure  up 


Fome  cue's  slights?  Do  you  never  put 
away  in  a  pigeon-hole  for  future  ref- 
erence the  record  of  some  trivial  of- 
fenses against  you?  It's  a  penny 
against  a  million  compared  to  our  of- 
fenses against  God.  St.  Peter  felt 
he  had  made  great  strides  towards 
magnanimity  and  mercy  when  he  sug- 
gested "seven  times."  Jesus  tells 
him  that  forgiveness  is  not  a  matter 
of  mathematics,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  for  he  is  a  forgiven  man 
and  in  his  heart  should  dwell  no  mem- 
ory of  a  wrong.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  for,  be 
assured  of  this,  Christ  cannot  dwell 
in  an  unforgiving  heart.  Hatred  is 
a  stormy  sea  which  knows  no  peace, 
and  peace  can  come  into  your  heart 
only  when  reconciliation  has  been 
made  with  God  and  your  neighbor. 
Remember  also  the  words  of  the 
Lord  how  He  said:  "Forgive,  and  ye 
shall  be  forgiven."  How  can  you  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  sincerely  when  you 
have  a  grudge  or  animosity  in  your 
heart?  » 


SPIRES 


This  village  has  a  host  of  spires. 

They  climb  up  towards  the  sky 
And  down  to  us  send  messages, 

And  up  to  God  on  high. 

There  are  not  always  hills  about, 

To  which  to  lift  our  eyes : 
But  with  our  gaze  we'll  mount  the  spires, 

And  so  we'll  pierce  the  skies ! 

— Henrietta  R.  Smedes. 
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OUR  PRESIDENTS 


By  Ethel 

As  election  approaches  the  mind  of 
the  Nation  is  turned  toward  the 
choice  of  president.  We  talk  presi- 
dent in  our  homes,  at  our  tables,  and 
on  the  street  corners.  The  Nation 
picks  and  chooses,  weighs  in  the  bal- 
ance the  possible  choices,  condones 
and  condemns.  We  know  the  pre- 
vious offices  held  by  the  nominee;  we 
know  his  business  ability;  but  do  we 
know  any  intimate  little  tjuches  of 
his  life  that  have  made  him  the  man 
he  is?  Do  we  know  the  human  in- 
terest part  of  him?  The  little 
things  that  make  of  him,  after  all, 
just  one  of  the  people — a  man  who 
breathes,  eats,  and  sleeps  just  as  the 
rest  of  us  do. 

The  facts  given  here  are  clippings 
gleaned  here  and  there.  Little  hu- 
man interest  stories  that  have  found 
their  way  into  my  scrap  book. 

One  hardly  knows  where  to  begin 
an  article  of  this  nature.  No  one  is 
taken  first  from  choice,  nor  placed  in 
chronological  order.  Lot  U3  forget 
for  awhile  the  sequence  ox  events 
and  gossip  of  these  men  who  have 
held  the  highest  offices  our  country 
could  bestow  upon  them  just  as  we 
would  gossip  about  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies  at  church!  Just  thoughts 
as  they  come  to  us! 

The  only  president  to  receive  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  people 
was  George  Washington.  He  had 
been  their  hero  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  could  still  be  their  hero  in 
organization.  But  before  another 
president  was  chosen  party  strife  had 
entered  into  the  contest. 


Cromer 

One  thing  of  interest  will  be  the 
birthdate  of  Washington.  Although 
today  our  country,  nationally,  reveres 
and  observes  the  22nd  of  February 
as  his  birthdate,  he  was  actually  born 
on  February  11th.  His  birthdate,  if 
not  actually  observed,  gave  opportu- 
nity to  expression  of  respect  and  af- 
LJ'ction  by  his  friends  before  he  be- 
r-a,-ne  president.  At  bleak  Valley 
Forge  his  soMiers  honored  it.  His 
foreign  friends  who  fought  with  him 
for  the  oause  dear  to  his  heart  honor- 
ed it.  And  from  year  to  year  various 
states  acknowledged  it  before  he  be- 
came president.  All  these  observ- 
ances were  on  February  11,  because, 
according  to  old  rcords.  Washington 
was  born  on  February  11,  1732. 
This  was  because  we  were  using  the 
British  calendar  which  was  the  Julian 
and  earier  in  the  season.  But  after 
Great  Britain  adopted  the  Georgian 
Calendar,  the  dates  become  changed 
and  Washington's  birthday  fell  on 
the  22nd  of  the  month. 

We  do  not  need  to  pause  over  the 
human  interest  stories  that  have 
packei  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Every  child  knows  these  stories 
from  the  time  he  is  able  to  under- 
t^.r.J  he  is  an  American  citizen. 
The  pity  is  that  many  have  tried  to 
persuade  us  that  some  of  these 
stories  are  not  true,  and  that  our  be- 
loved ''First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men'' was  not  the  great  man  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  he  was.  But 
since  nothing  is  either  good  or  bad 
but  that     thinking     makes     it  so,  we 
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may  still  keep  these  stories  sacred  to 
his  memory  for  they  ring  true  to 
nature. 

Perhaps  the  next  figure  that  stands 
out  in  the  minds  of  a  hero-worshiping 
public,  is  our  other  war  president 
who,  again,  led  our  country  out  of  a 
great  civil  war  within  her  bounds. 
Should  we  catalog  all  the  human  in- 
terest stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  we 
should  have  as  stupendous  a  task  as 
as  that  of  cataloging  the  human  in- 
terest stories  of  Washington.  John 
Hix,  in  his  syndicated  pictures,  tells 
us  that  more  books  have  been  writ- 
ten about  Abraham  Lincoln  than 
about  any  other  man  except  Christ. 
We  know  well  enough  the  facts  of 
his  life  and  struggles;  and  we  know 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  knew  he  had  no  constitu- 
tional rights  to  issue  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  but  he  had  the 
moral  courage  to  dare  to  do  what  he 
believed  right,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

No  one  can  fail  to  thrill  over  his 
famous  Gettysburg  address,  which,  it 
is  said,  he  took  exactly  three  minutes 
to  deliver,  but  which  has  lived  far 
beyond  an  average  life  span  and  Will 
live  on! 

Lincoln  was  passionately  fond  of 
children,  which  trait  alone,  would 
build  a  great  character.  It  is  tcH  in 
his  early  years  of  practice  ss  a  law- 
yer, he  would  tread  the  board-walk 
between  his  home  and  his  neighbor's 
composing  a  charge  to  a  jury  with 
that  neighbor's  baby  sleeping  peace- 
fully on  his  shoulder. 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  so 
far,  we  have  proven  the  true  democra- 
cy    of     our  government.  Any  of  our 


beys  may.  seme  day,  possess  the  high- 
est honor  that  enn  be  bestowed  by  the 
nation.  But  we  have  had  only  two  ex- 
amples of  the  presidency  going  twice 
to  the  same  family.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  son  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  president,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  the  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison.  We  might  say  it 
has  skirted  the  same  family  again  in 
the  person  of  our  present  president, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  distant 
cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

And  while  speaking  of  William  H. 
Harrison  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  we 
might  add  the  things  that  have  set 
them  aside.  William  H.  Harrison 
served  the  shortest  period  of  time 
that  any  of  the  presidents  have  serv- 
i.  one  month.  He  had  had  a  full 
active  life  and  death  claimed  him 
just  when  he  had  reached  the  highest 
peak  of  his  climb.  John  Tyler,  who 
became  president. in  his  place,  was  the 
first  vice-president  to  become  presi- 
oent.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
youngest  executive  we  have  ever  had. 
He  became  president  at  the  age  of 
43.  A  man  of  great  will  and  deter- 
mination who  overcome  frailty  and 
took  his  place  as  the  leader  of  the 
Nation. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  held  so  many 
offices  of  importance  as  has  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  shall  have  to  discard 
part  of  our  superstition  with  him, 
for  he  was  born  on  April  13,  1743. 
We  know  he  wrote  that  famous  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  was  from  1784  to  1789 
Minister  to  France.  As  quick  of 
speech  as  of  pen,  Jefferson,  when  he 
:  •.-. "-.-.  rded  Franklin  as  Minister  to 
France.    r:r;swere:l  the  French   Minis- 
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tor's  inquiry  that  he  had  come  to 
take  Franklin's  place  with,  "I  suc- 
ceed him,  no  one  could  take  his 
place." 

Jefferson  not  only  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  but  he  drew  the 
plans  and  supervised  the  building  of 
it. 

Perhaps  the  cleverest  thing  he  did 
for  the  United  States  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  territory  for 
less  than  three  cents  an  acre,  al- 
though this  was  not  a  legal  sale  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  Spanish 
king  was  to  get  from  Napoleon  a 
dukedom  on  the  Arno  river  for  his 
son-in-law.  Also,  by  the  treaty  of 
Ildefonso,  France  was  not  to  cede 
this  territory  to  a  foreign  country. 
Therefore,  Napoleon  had  no  right  to 
cede  this  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  consent  he  never  asked.  Neith- 
er did  he  give  the  dukedom  to  Spain. 
But  he  sold  us  Louisiana! 

It  is  very  fitting  that  as  Death 
claimed  this  man,  she  should  take  him 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
bis  masterpiece,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  signed.  Jefferson 
died  on  July  4,  1826. 

Should  the  lives  of  all  the  presi- 
dents be  shaken  in  a  poke  and  one 
drawn  out,  Andrew  Jackson,  Old 
Hickory,  would  most  likely  afford 
more  personal  interest  than  any  oth- 
er. Born  to  fight,  he  needed  the 
toughness  of  hickory  to  support  him. 
He  began  fighting  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Jackson  was  born  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  South  Carolina.  His  father 
died  before  his  birth.  He  was  left 
practically  alone  in  the  world  at  the 


age  of  fourteen,  his  oldest  brother, 
killed  by  the  British;  his  brother, 
Hugh,  a  victim  of  smallpox,  and  his 
mother  contracted  the  disease  when 
she  went  to  nurse  him  and  Hugh  in 
a  British  prison  in  Camden,  S.  C, 
an  1  died  as  a  result. 

When  Jackson  was  old  enough  to 
think  of  a  profession,  he  selected 
law,  which  he  studied  in  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  His  firey  temper  got  him  into 
many  escapades,  but  his  honest 
heart  got  him  out  of  them. 

Jackson  was  twice  married  to  the 
same  woman.  While  boarding  in  the 
homo  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  John 
Donelson  at  Nashville,  he  met  and 
later  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Donelson's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis  Robards.  Mrs. 
Robards  and  her  husband  were  not 
happily  married  and  Mr.  Robards  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  a  divorce.  The  decree  was 
granted  provided  the  Supreme  Court 
could  decide  there  was  just  cause. 
Thus,  it  became  Nashville  gossip  that 
Robards  had  secured  a  divorce,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Robards 
were  married  late  in  1791.  After 
two  years,  when  it  became  known 
that  Robards  had  done  nothing  about 
the  divorce  at  the  time  of  its  issue, 
because  Virginia  was,  at  that  time, 
"far  away,"  and  has  just  received 
the  final  decree,  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Robards  were  married  again  so 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
legality   of   their   marriage. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  as  presi 
dwic  by  "the  people,"  Jackson's 
tiiumph  was  shadowed  by  the  attacks 
made  upon  his  wife,  which  he  be- 
lieved partially  caused  her  death  only 
a  few  weeks  before  his  inauguration. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  bitter. 
With  this  scar  fresh  in  his  mind  and 
heart,  it  is,  also,  little  wonder  that, 
with  his  determination,  he  befriend- 
ed the  famous  Peggy  O'Neal,  wife  of 
his  good  friend  and  secretary  of 
state,  John  H.  Eaton.  He  even  sent 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  who  acted  as  hostess  of  the 
White  House,  home  because  she  would 
not  comply  with  his  wishes  and  re- 
ceive Peggy  O'Neal  Eaton  into  her 
social  circle,  although  the  other 
ladies  of  the  elite  had  rejected  her. 
Later,  however,  Mrs.  Donelson  was 
reinstated  at  the  White  House. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  a  widower  at 
this  time,  tried  his  art  on  securing 
the  coveted  social  position  for  the 
wife  of  Jackson's  friend,  and  by 
these  efforts  won  a  place  in  the 
president's  heart  that,  in  turn,  se- 
cured the  nomination  for  him  as 
Jackson's  successor. 

When  Jackson  became  determined 
upon  a  course  he  carried  it  through. 
He  instituted  the  "Spoils  System"  be- 
cause he  felt  he  owned  to  his  sup- 
porters the  benefit  of  recompense. 
He  brought  censure  upon  his  head 
because  he  dissolved  the  United 
States  bank.  Henry  Clay  became  his 
enemy  in  the  debate  about  this  which 
lasted  many  weeks,  and  which  en- 
mity lasted  in  the  heart  of  Jackson, 
perhaps,  forever.  Except  for  his  in- 
terest in  the  Eatons,  which  ended  in 
defeat,  Jackson  is  said  to  have  won 
every  victory.  And  to  him  every  con- 
test was  a  battle. 

It  was  only  an  act  of  Providence 
that  saved  Jackson  from  being  assas- 
sinated in  January  of  1835.  He  was 
fired  upon  twice  while  at  the  funeral 


of  a  member  of  Congress,  but,  the 
pistols  missing  fire,  he  attacked  the 
would-be  assassin  with  his  cane.  The 
man  was  examined  and  it  proved  that 
he  was  insane. 

Andrew  Johnson,  namesake  of  Old 
Hickory,  is  the  omly  president  upon 
whom  impeachment  proceedings  have 
been  brought.  Acquittal  was  won  by 
a  single  vote. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  was  nomi- 
nated vice-president,  and  received  the 
message,  he  remarked,  "What  will 
the  aristocrats  do  with  a  rail-splitter 
for  president  and  a  tailor  for  vice- 
president?'' 

Johnson  never  went  to  school,  yet 
he  held  all  four  kinds  of  the  only  of- 
fices allowed  by  the  Constitution: 
legislative,  judicial,  military,  and 
executive.  He  filled  the  office  of 
president  at  a  critical  time  and  must 
have  done  his  best.  No  matter  whal: 
he  did,  our  country  never  suffered 
one-third  as  much  under  his  adcinis- 
tratioii  as  he  must  have  suffered 
from  the  heartaches  he  received  be- 
cause of  an  unloving  and  unsympa- 
thetic public,  and  from  malicious 
gossips  who  strove  to  wreck  his  good 
namp,  a  name  he  bore  in  honor  of 
Old   Hickory. 

Our  country  has  lost  by  death  six 
presidents.  Of  these,  five  elected  at 
intervals  of  twenty  years  have  died 
while  in  office.  William  H.  Harrison 
was  the  first  to  die  during  his  teim 
■j~  office.  He  was  elected  in  1840. 
Lincoln  came  next,  elected  in  1860, 
then  Garfield,  elected  in  1880,  Mc- 
Kinley  in  1900,  and  Harding  in  1920. 

There  has  been  but  one  bald-head- 
ed president,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
according    to    an    A.    P.    story    by    a 
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Washington  correspondent.  James 
Madison  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  fall  victim  to  the  style  of  long 
pants,  and  William  H.  Taft  held  the 
two  highest  offices  in  the  United 
States,  President  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  born  and  died  on  Monday. 

If  only  time  permitted,  and  one 
person  had  the  moral  courage  to 
literally  search  the  annals,  many 
vitally  interesting  stories  would  sure- 


ly come  to  light  on  the  lives  of  our 
chief  executives.  It  can  do  none  of 
us  harm  to  think,  as  we  think  of  elec- 
tion, also  of  the  human  side  of  our 
presidents.  Don't  let  us,  too  much, 
make  of  them  the  impersonal.  They 
are  living,  human  beings  with  hearts 
that  swell  just  as  ours  at  the  sight 
of  a  lovely  sunset,  or  when  Old  Glory 
passes  by.  Let  us  give  of  our  best 
to  elections! 


Poverty  is  the  only  burden  which  is  not  lightened  by  being 
shared  with  others. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 


GOVERNMENT  HONORS  AUTHOR 


Selected 


The  establishment  of  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  author  of  the  most 
beautiful  tribute  ever  written  to  trees 
has  been  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Government  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
action  was  sponsored  by  the  Bozeman 
Bulger  Post  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

A  4000-acre  tract  of  virgin  forest  in 
the  primitive  area  of  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest  in  western  North 
Carolina  was  selected  by  the  Kilmer 
Memorial  Committee  after  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  available  areas 
throughout  the   country. 

Joseph  C.  Kircher  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  United  States  Southern 
Regional  Foes  c:  whs  will  be  re- 
sponsible  for  the   administration   and 


protection  of  the  memorial  forest, 
announced  today  that  the  area  will 
be  dedicated  on  July  30,  the  eight- 
eenth anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer  was 
killed  in  action  in  France.  The  de- 
dication program  is  being  arranged 
by  Paul  A.  Williams  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Kilmer  Memorial 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kircher  said  that  the  area 
selected  for  the  Kilmer  Memorial 
Forest  constitutes  the  entire  water- 
rbH  e+'  Tittle  Santeetlah  Creek  in 
Graham  County,  North  Carolina  a 
few  miles  from  Robbinsville.  The 
rrcr.  is  accessible  over  Federal  High- 
vry  No.  120  from  Knoxville  which 
jorns  Federal  Highway  No.  19  be- 
tween Asheville  and  Atlanta  at  Top- 
ton. 
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The  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  will 
be  available  to  the  public  for  re- 
creational use  and  the  Forest 
Service  recently  obtained  permission 
from  the  Indian  Service  to  build  a 
short  spur  road  through  a  portion  to 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  to 
make   the  area   reasonably  accessible. 

Though  available  to  the  public  for 
enjoyment  of  its  natural  and  in- 
spirational values,  the  area  will  be 
preserved  in  its  primitive  state, 
Kircher  said,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities will  be  held  to  the  minimum 
consistent  with  good  sanitation  and 
adequate  protection  from  forest 
fires. 

Lying  a  few  miles  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park,  the  area 
consists  of  one  of  the  finest  stands  of 
virgin  timber  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  164  national  forests  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  scenery 
and  botanical  interest  are  unrivalled. 
Not  a  single  tree  in  the  area  will  ever 
fall  before  a  woodsman's  axe.  The 
memorial  Will  also  be  administered 
as  a  wild  life  sanctuary. 

Forester  Kircher  said  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  memorial  is 
formed  by  the  rugged  Unaka  Mount- 
ains. The  outstanding  mountain 
peak  near  the  area  is  Stratton  Bald, 
5400  feet  in  altitude.  The  area  will 
afford  visitors  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  little  known  territory 
that  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  ex- 
amples  of  the   maginficent  hardwood 


forests  which  covered  the  slopes  of 
the  Appalachians  when  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World. 

Nearly  half  of  the  trees  found  in 
the  area  are  poplars  and  red  oak. 
The  largest  tree  measured  so  far  is  a 
poplar  80  inches  in  diamleter.  For- 
esters estimate  its  age  at  more  than 
200  years.  The  largest  red  oak  re- 
corded for  the  area  has  a  diameter  of 
60  inches. 

Specimens  of  white  oak,  chestnut, 
basswood,  hard  and  soft  maple,  chest- 
nut oak,  ash,  buckeye  and  cherry  are 
conspicuous  among  the  trees  in  the 
area.  Rhododendron,  laurel,  azalea 
and  other  wild  flowering  shrubs  which 
bloom  luxuriantly  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  grow  in  profusion 
along  Ground  Hog  Branch,  Indian 
Spring  Branch,  and  other  small 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Santeetlah 
which  cascade  their  way  through  the 
area.  The  Kilmer  Forest  will  pres- 
ent a  magnificent  opportunity  to  out- 
door lovers  to  enjoy  Nature's  autumn 
festival  of  color 

Joyce  Kilmer  was  born  in  New 
Brunswich,  New  Jersey,  December  6, 
1886.  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1908.  At  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  National 
Guard  in  April,  1917,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  lecturer.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  is 
buried  with  600  comrades  in  the 
American       Cemetery      in       Fere-en- 


Sorrow  is  the  mere  rust  of  the  soul, 
and  brighten  it. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILTIAM  AND 

MARY 

By  Rath  Mathea  Herberg 


This  second  oldest  educational  in- 
stitution in  America,  named  for  the 

British  sovereigns,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  has  probably  more  in- 
teresting traditions  than  any  other 
college  in  the  country.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  younger  than  "Harvard. 

Located  at  Williamsburg,  in  the 
heart  of  the  "Old  Dominion,"  its 
establishment  was  a  part  of  that  very 
interesting  epoch  in  our  history  cen- 
tering around  the  year  1700,  when 
Virginia  was  just  beginning  to  take 
its  place  as  an  important  colony.  The 
capitol  had  just  been  moved  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  and  so- 
ciety was  taking  on  that  leisure  and 
culture  that  was  to  make  Virginia 
famous. 

The  first  college  building,  erected  in 
1695,  is  still  standing.  Although  it 
has  been  damaged  by  three  fires,  its 
outside  walls  are  still  largely  original, 
and  during  the  past  decade,  as  part 
of  his  great  work  of  restoring  Wil- 
liamsburg, John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
has  brought  this  building  back  to  its 
early    colonial    appearance. 

It  is  called  the  "Wren  Building," 
in  honor  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its 
designer.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  his 
time.  There  is  a  story,  much  loved 
by  Sir  Christopher  himself,  which 
'ears  repeating. 

The  great  architect  was  walking 
unrecognized  among  his  workmen. 
Coming  upon     three     toilers,     all  en- 


gaged alike,  he  said  to  the  first, 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  earning  ten  shillings  a  day," 
plied,  for  to  him  his  work  was  nothing 
but  heavy  manual  labor. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  the  great 
architect  asked  the  second. 

"I  am  earning  ten  shellings  a  day," 
said  the  man,  for  to  him  his  work 
meant  nothing  beyond  the  daily  wage 
that  he  gained. 

"And  what  are  you  doing?" 

The  question  was  a  third  time, 
and  the  third  man  looked  up  with  a 
transfigured  face.  "I  am  building  a 
cathedral!"  he  exclaimed.  And  his 
voice  rang  with  joy. 

This  story,  of  course,  bears  no  real 
connection  with  the  Wren  Building  at 
William  and  Mary,  but  it  does  strike 
a  responsive  chord  whenever  it  it 
told. 

Even  though  this  first  building  was 
completed,  and  funds  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school  subscribed,  Dr. 
James  Blair,  the  founder,  was  having 
his  troubles.  The  Governor,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  not  only  by  active 
hostility  but  by  personal  insult  as 
well,  was  making  it  very  difficult  for 
Dr.  Blair. 

One  of  Andros'  favorites,  Daniel 
Parke  (whose  grandson  Daniel  Parke 
Cuitis  is  now  remembered  as  the  first 
husband  of  Martha  Washington),  in 
order  to  curry  additional  favor  with 
Andros,  claimed  that  Mrs.  Blair  was 
occupying  his  pew  in  church.  We  r.re 
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told  that  one  Sunday  "with  fury  and 
violence  he  pulled  her  out  of  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister  and  con- 
gregation, who  were  greatly  scanda- 
lized at  this  ruffian  and  his  profane 
action." 

This  was  going  rather  far,  and  Dr. 
Blair  appealed  to  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don. The  ultimate  result  was  that 
Sir   Edmund   Andros  was  recalled. 

The  old  cannon  that  stands  before 
the  Wren  Building  is  one  of  the  most 
highly   prized   possesions   of   the   col- 
lege.    "Old  Spottswood,"  it  is  called, 
for  in   1713  it  defended  Fort  Chris- 
tana,  (built  by  Governor  Spottswood) 
against   the    Indians.     Its   service    in 
later  years,  however,  has  not  been  so 
heroic,    for   more    than    once,    at   the 
hands  of  the  students,  has  a  charge 
of  bricks  and  even  potatoes  been  ram- 
med into  the  old  muzzle.     To  prevent 
more  escapades  of  this  kind,  the  muz- 
zle has  recently  been  solidly  plugged. 
Brafferton  Hall,  the  second  of  the 
three   original  college  buildings,   was 
originally  designed  to  serve  as  an  In- 
dian School.     As  in  the  case  of  Har- 
vard, it  was  hoped  that  this  college 
might    prove    effective    in    converting 
and  educating  the  Indians.     Built  in 
1723,  Brafferton  Hall  is  still  standing 
and  is  in  use  today  as  part  of  the  col- 
lege.    By  the     will     of     one   Robert 
Boyle,  a  famous  English  chemist,  an 
annual    income    of    forty-five    pounds 
for  the     maintenance  of  the     Indain 
school,  was  to  come  from  the  rents  of 
"Brafferton  Hall  in  Yorkshire"  (Eng- 
land).    The  difficulty  was  that  when 
the  smoke  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  cleared  away,  the  funds  in  Eng- 
land were  no  longer  available  for   a 
school  in  the  "rebel"  colony! 


We  are  told  that  the  "Queen  of 
Pamunkey"  sent  her  son  to  college, 
with  a  boy  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
likewise  two  chiefs'  sons,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  which  we  can  point  which 
shows  any  effect  upon  the  Indian 
mind  by  the  education  received  at 
William  and  Mary. 

The  President's  House,  erected  in 
1732,  has  sheltered  all  the  presidents 
of  the  college  from  Dr.  James  Blair 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  it,  as 
president,  lived  John  Camm,  the  John 
Alden  of  Virginia.  Of  him  the  story 
is  told  that,  while  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  college,  he  was  approached  by 
one  of  his  younger  friends  who  im- 
plored that  the  professor  intercede  in 
the  former's  suit  for  the  hand  and 
heart  of  one  Betsy  Hansford. 

Professor  Camm  was  noted  for  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  the  young 
swain  evidently  believed  that  Pro- 
fessor Camm,  with  the  aid  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible,  could  persuade 
the  said  Betsy  to  marry  him. 

We  see  "Parson  Camm,"  as  he  was 
called,  standing  on  Betsy's  doorstep, 
Bible  neatly  tucked  under  his  arm. 
After  an  interval  long  enough  for  him 
to  have  presented  his  argument,  and 
for  Betsy  to  have  given  him  tea  (for 
she  evidently  was  very  willing  to  ex- 
tend hospitality  to  him)  we  see  him 
taking  his   departure. 

They  are  standing  in  the  portico, 
such  as  was  a  part  of  most  Virginian 
houses  of  that  day,  and  we  hear 
Betsy's  voide  say  demurely,  "But, 
dear  Parson  Camm,  do  please  look  at 
Second  Samuel,  Chapter  XII,  Verse 
7,  and  there  you  will  find  the  reason 
why  I  positively  cannot  accept  our 
friend  in  marriage." 
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When  he  arrived  at  his  own  home, 
and  opened  his  Bible  to  the  page 
Betsy  had  indicated,  the  significant 
words  that  stared  him  in  the  face 
were,  "And  Nathan  said  to  David, 
THOU  ART  THE  MAN!" 

Betsy  had  chosen  a  very  neat  way 
of  giving  Parson  Camm  to  under- 
stand her  feelings  toward  him. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  is  found  in 
the  old  files  of  the  Virginia  Gazette, 
which  report  the  marriage  of  one 
John  Camm  to  Betsy  Hansford. 

The  beautiful  old  President's 
House,  in  which  no  doubt  Betsy  lived 
during  her  husband's  incumbency, 
was  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  during  the  seige  of  Yorktown. 
It  was  later  occupied  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. During  the  French  occupancy 
the  house  accidentally  caught  fire, 
but  was  promptly  repaired  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  reported  that 
Lafayette  knew  the  house  well  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Williamsburg. 

The     journals  of     what     today  we 
would     call   the   "faculty     meetings," 
throw  light  upon  the  manner  of  living 
at  the     college.     There  was  a  house- 
keeper,    or     matron,     who     was     in- 
structed to  see  that  "there  be  always 
fresh  and  salt  meat  for  Dinner;  and 
twice  in  the  Week,  as  well  as  on  Sun- 
day in  particular  that  there  be  either 
Puddings  or  Pies  besides."     Also  that 
"a   proper     Stocking  mender   be   pro- 
cured    to  live  in  or     near  the  college, 
and  as     both  Master     and  Boys  com- 
plain of  losing     their  Stockings,  you 
are  desired  to  look     over  their  Notes 
given  with  their  Linnen  to  the  Wash, 
both  at  the     Delivery  and  the  Return 
of  them." 


It     was     also     ordered     that  "no 
scholar  belonging  to  any  school  in  the 
College  do  keep  any  race  Horse  at  ye 
College,  in  ye  Town — or  anywhere  in 
the      neighborhood."     Evidently      the 
faculty  had     difficulty  in  suppressing 
horse-racing,  which  historians  tell  us 
was  a     favorite  pastime     in  the  Vir- 
ginia of  that     day.     There  were  also 
orders      forbidding     students   to   take 
part  in   cock-fighting,   or   to   frequent 
"ye  Ordinaries,"  to  play  billiards,  or 
to  bring  cards  or  dice  into  the  college. 
The    present    students    of    William 
and    Mary    point    with    pride    to    the 
illustrious  names   that  grace  the   col- 
lege   roster.     Were    one    to    begin    to 
enumerate     them     one  might     almost 
take  an  historical  record  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary  era   and   underline  the  im- 
portant  names!     George   Washington 
himself  was   commissioned   as   a   sur- 
veyor by  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.     John    Marshall,    James    Mon- 
roe, Edmund   Randolph,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, President  Harrison  and  Presi- 
dent  Tyler,   all   were    students   there. 
In    the    significant    decades    just    pre- 
ceding   the    Revolution,    William    and 
Mary  was   the  most   fashionable  and 
most  popular  school  in  the  American 
Colonies. 

The  most  famous  president  was,  of 
course,  Dr.  Blair.  It  was  through 
the  indomitable  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  this  Scotch  clergyman  that 
the  college  was  built  at  all.  For  fifty 
years  he  gave  of  his  untiring  efforts. 
George  Wythe,  professor  of  law,  was 
no  doubt  the  most  famous  teacher 
William  and  Mary  has  ever  had. 
While  his  name  does  not  figure  ac- 
tively in  the  Revolution,  his  influence 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  fram- 
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ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  William  and  Mary 
College  did  not  function  at  all,  for 
th.3  simple  reason  that  the  entire 
student  body  and  faculty,  including 
the  president,  went  to  war.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  bell  in  the 
cupola  of  the  main  building  was 
rung  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
even  though  there  were  no  students, 
in  order  that  the  charter  might  be 
maintained. 

At  the  present  time,  William  and 
Mary  is  steadily  fulfilling  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  its  founder.     It  has 


an  attendance  of  fifteen  hundred  or 
more  students.  Several  new  build- 
ings, quite  in  the  tradition  of  Colonial 
Virginia,  are  nearing  completion. 
Today  a  quaint  white  painted  picket 
fence  distinguishes  the  old  buildings 
from  the  new. 

But  no  mention  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
It  was  at  this  college  that  this  honor- 
ary scholastic  society  was  organized. 
Proud  indeed  is  the  young  graduate 
of  William  and  Mary  who  wins  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Founded  at  William  and  Mary, 
December  5th,  1776." 


A  short  speech  maketh  a  merry  audience. — Selected. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PERFUMES 


By  May 

Flowers  do  not  store  up  the  delight- 
ful odors  they  possess,  as  one  might 
imagine  they  would  do.  Only  while 
the  flower  lives  does  it  give  forth  its 
fragrance.  Let  it  die  and  the  frag- 
rance ceases.  So  the  breath  of  the 
flower  has  to  be  condensed,  as  it 
were,  while  the  flower  blooms,  in 
order  to  make  perfumes. 

The  most  ancient  perfumes  are  tree 
gum-resins  which  include  camphor, 
myrrh,  and  benzoin.  Later  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  use 
distillation  as  a  means  of  separating 
the  odor  from  fragrance-bearing 
plants  of  their  countries.  It  was 
discovered  that  grease  or  animal  fat 


Bunker 

or  oil,  when  placed  near  a  living 
flower,  will  absorb  its  ordor  and  be- 
come fragrant.  This  mode  of  obtain- 
ing odors  has  been  used  in  the  south 
of  France  for  two  centuries. 

There  are  also  perfumes  of  ai)imal 
origin.  Musk  is  among  these,  and  is 
mixed  with  other  scents  to  give  per- 
manence to  them.  Flowers  which  are 
used  mostly  for  perfume,  as  helio- 
trope, acacia,  sweet  verbena,  rose- 
mary, mignonette,  and  an  especially 
sweet-scented  geranium,  are  said  to 
grow  to  their  fullest  perfection  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  a  big  business  in 
perfumes  is  carried  on  with  great 
success. 
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RULES  FOR  OLD  AGE 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


When  I  am  old  I  will  observe  the 
following    items     (perhaps)  : 

I  will  not  try  to  act  nor  dress  nor 
talk  so  as  to  make  people  think  I  am 
younger  than  I  am. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  be  young,  nor 
be  angry  when  called  old,  nor  asham- 
ed of  my  age. 

I  will  not  complain  of  being  old. 
I  will  not  continually  remind  people 
of  my  old  age  to  secure  their  sympa- 
thy, or  to  hear  them  say  I  am  not  so 
old  after  all  or  do  not  seem  so. 

I  will  not  form  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging   in    reminiscences. 

I  will  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  repeat  the  same  anecdote  over  and 
over. 

I  will  not  complain  of  the  present 
and  claim  the  past  was  much  better. 
If  I  am  deaf,  weak-eyed,  lame,  or 
otherwise  afflicted  I  will  not  adver- 
tise my  infirmities  but  avoid  obtrud- 
ing them  upon  the  notice  of  others 
as  much   as  possible. 

I  will  not  talk  of  myself,  my  work, 
my  achievements,  even  of  my  mis- 
takes any  more  than  necessary. 

I  will  speak  cheerfully  or  keep 
still. 

I  will  never  indulge  in  cynicism, 
never  sneer  at  youth  and  will  try  al- 
ways to  appreciate  what  younger 
folks  do. 

I  will  be  as  little  bored  as  I  can  and 
never     say  I  am     bored,  nor,  if  pos- 
sible, act  as  if  I  were  bored. 


I  will  not     give  advice  unless  it  is 
asked  and  not  often  then. 
I  will   not  be  irritable. 
I  will  not  be  a  nuisance,  nor  an  in- 
cumbrance, so  far  as  in  me  lies. 

I  will  not  be  offended  by  neglect, 
but  I  will  remember  the  words  of  the 
sage:  "Those  who  come  to  see  me  do 
me  honor;  those  who  do  not  come  to 
see  me  do  me  a  favor." 

I  will  be  as  little  disagreeable  as 
possible  and  will  never  use  my  nat- 
ural disagreeableness  as  a  means  of 
getting  my  way. 

I  will  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
companionship  of  young  children, 
who  alone  understand  old  age. 

I  will  learn  to  love  to  be  alone.  As 
Ibsen  says:  "The  freest  soul  is  the 
soul  that  is  alone. 

I  shall  try  to  show  the  world  that 
eld  age  is  spiritual  opportunity  and 
not  physical  calamity. 

Forced  to  be  a  bystander,  I  shall 
try  to  be  a  helpful  and  cheerful  one. 
I  shall  try  to  sweeten  like  the  pear 
Dr.  Holmes  discribes  that  mellows 
and  becomes  flavored  before  it  drops 
from  the  stem  and  shall  try  not  to 
sour  and  dry  up. 

I  shall  concede  my  life's  triumph 
to  be  to  grow  triumphantly,  victo- 
riously old. 

In  a  word  I  shall  try  to  adjust  my- 
self to  old  age,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
facts  of  life. 


Never  mind  about  a  man's  friendship ;  play  for  his  respect. 
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COOK'S  HELPER 


By  E.  Mark  Phillips 

Kemp  Porter  sensed  the  log  camp  of  the  boss 
boss'  antagonism  before  the  latter 
looked  up  from  the  letter  he  had 
given  h';m.  Later,  he  was  to  learn 
that  he  had  unwittingly  committed 
two  prime  offenses  in  Monty  Cogs- 
well's sight.  He  was  a  college  boy 
after  a  job,  and  had  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Big  Boss  to  get  it  for  him. 

It  was  noon.  The  landing  crew 
were  comnig  up  from  the  flume,  head- 
ing for  the  eating  shack.  Above 
their  loud  voices  the  thundering  echoes 
of  the  last  lot  of  logs  they  had  just 
sent  down  sounded  as  they  crashed 
over  the  waterfalls. 

Monty  looked  up  scowling,  raked  the 
tall,  well-buit  young  man  in  clean 
overalls  and  flannel  shirt  and  lumber 
jacket  with  hard  eyes. 

"All  dressed  up  for  a.  party,"  he 
said  witheringly. 

Kemp  flushed  but  made  no  reply. 

The  other  waited  until  the  men 
were  within  hearing  distance  before 
he  spoke  again,  in  a  belligerent  voico, 
"And  the  Big  Boss  says  give  you  a 
job." 

The  others,  sensing  something  un- 
usual, hovered  close.  Kemp  was  still 
silent.  The  owner  of  the  lumber 
company,  an  alumnus  of  the  school 
where  he  had  just  finished  the  re- 
gular engineering  course,  had  sent 
him  here.  A  job  for  the  spring  and 
summer  would  see  him  through  a 
year  of  post-graduate   work. 

"Just  another  lily-fingered  college 
greenhorn,"  Monty  continued  with 
heavy  sarcasm. 

The     men  laughed   in  appreciation 


joke.  Kemp  spoke 
quickly. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  worked  in 
logging  camps  .for  the  past  three 
summers." 

"Yeah?  An  old  seasoned  hand,  eh? 
All  right,  Lilyfingers,"  Cogswell 
barked.  "I'll  give  you  a  job.  Banty's 
helper  left  yesterday.  You'll  save  me 
sending   for    another    one." 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  Kemp's 
gray  eyes  at  the  loud  guffaw  that 
greeted  this  remark. 

"Banty?"    he    said    qu/estioningly. 

"Yeah.     The   cook." 

"Cook?"  Kemp's  face  flamed;  he 
took  a  step  forward,  his  eyes  flashing. 
"You  can't  do  that.  Mr.  Cole  said  I 
was  to  have  a  job." 

"Yeah?"  Monty  shrugged,  starting 
towards  the  eating  shack.  "But  he 
didn't  say  what  kind.  And  I  hear 
he's  just  starting  to  Europe  for  a 
four  months'  trip  So,  what?  Take 
it  or  leave  it     Pay's  fifteen  dollars." 

Kemp  opened  his  mouth  for  an  an- 
gry reply.  Then  a  surprising  thing 
happened.  Prom  the  direction  of  a 
cabin  set  back  in  back  in  the  woods, 
away  from  the  other  buildings  in 
the  clearing,  came  a  slender,  paieiacrd 
boy  of  ten  twelve,  leaning  on  one 
crutch. 

"Dad,"  he  called. 

Cogswell  stopped.  "Hey,  Bi.ly. 
What  you  want?  You  know  y^z 
shouldn't  be  round  here  now."  But 
the  softening  of  his  voice  was  nothing 
short  of  miraculous. 

"Mom  wants  you  to  come  fix  the 
hammock.    We  broke  it  this  morning." 
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"Okey,"  his  father  said,  and  going 
over  to  the  boy,  hoisted  him  to  his 
shoulder  and  went  towards  the  house 
ir  the  woods. 

Reluctantly,  Kemp  found  some  of 
his  anger  leaving  him  as  he  went  over 
and  sat  on  a  stump  beyond  the  cook 
shack  to  think  things    out. 

What  should  he  do?  He  needed  a 
job  badly.  If  he  finished  next  year's 
work  with  as  good  a  record  as  he  had 
made  during  the  past  four,  he  was 
sure  of  ,a  field  job  with  the  mammoth 
Pantalific  Engineering  Company.  He 
had  to  give  most  of  his  time  to  his 
studies  if  he  maintained  that  record. 
And  making  the  money  for  school  ex- 
penses now  would  make  that  possible. 

The  chances, for  getting  another  job, 
without  weeks  of  delay,  were  slim. 
But  even  by  scrimping  to  the  last 
notch,  and  saving  all  of  the  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  he  wouldn,t  have  quite 
enough  to  run  him  a  year.  And  he 
had  thought  he  was  all  set. 

Prestntly  he  heard  the  men  go  nois- 
ily back  to  the  gorge,  and  before 
long  came  the  thunder  of  logs  being 
rolled  down  the  landing. 

"Hey,  boy!" 

Kemp  looked  up  into  the  brown, 
leathery  face  and  twinkly  brown  eyes 
of  a  little  man  who  would  have  come 
no  higher  than  his  shoulders.  "I 
hear  you're  my  new  helper?" 

"I  haven't  said  so,"  Kemp  an- 
swered ungraciously,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  liked  the  twinkly  brown 
eyes  of  the  stranger  he  took  to  be 
Banty. 

"Anyway,"  the  other  said  reason- 
ably, "you  come  and  eat." 

Kemp  remembered  then  that  he 
hadn't  eaten  since  he  left  town  at 
four     o'clock     to     walk     most  of  the 


thirty    miles    out  here.     He  was  ra- 
venous. 

While  they  ate,  Banty  talked  in  a 
rambling,  gossipy,  harmless  way  that 
kept  Kemp's  mind  from  his  own  trou- 
bles. Among  other  things,  ht  told 
about  the  crippled  boy. 

"His  mother's  down  here  with  him, 
because  the  doctor  said  if  they'd  get 
him  stronger  by  fall,  they'd  oper- 
ate and  he'd  be  able  to  walk  without 
a  crutch  again.  It's  a  sight  the  way 
he's  picked  up  already.  Nice  kid. 
Smart,  too.  Can't  blame  the  boss  for 
being  crazy  about  him." 

After  they  had  eaten,  Kemp  felt  it 
was  only  common  courtesy  to  help 
clear  up  the  dishes.  In  an  hour  they 
were  washed  and  put  away,  the  cook 
and  eating  shacks  swept  clean. 

"Boy,"  Banty  said  admiringly,  as 
he  took  off  his  apron.  "You're  the 
best  help  I've  had  for  ages.  I'll  get 
a  good  three  hours  rest  now.  And 
after  being  on  the  run  since  four,  I 
need  it.  Funny  how  smart,  educated 
boys  like  you  can  jump  in  and  do  this 
sort  of  job.  Ready  to  do  whatever 
work  that  turns  up.  You're  the  boys 
th«?t  get  places." 

He  plodded  off  toward  his  cabin. 

Kemp  looked  doubled  as  he  went 
back  to  his  stump.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  cafes,  the  drug  stores  and  tea 
100ms  near  the  campus  that  employed 
student  help.  Gave  a  student  his 
meals  for  three  hours  of  waiting  table 
or  washing  dishes  a  day.  He  e.uld 
find  time  for  this  somehow,  by  leav- 
ing picture  shows  and  most  of  the 
games.  His  chum  who  lived  in  the 
college  town  could  get  him  a  place 
for  next  fall.  He  would  swallow  his 
pride  and  forget  his  disppointment. 

But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  do.  Fol- 
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lowing  the  ]ead  of  bos3,  the  men  either 
ignored     him     completely,  made  him 

"They  think  I'm  soft,"  he  exploded 
the  butt  of  their  endless  rough  jokes, 
or  kept  his  nerves  raw  with  their  un- 
merciful "razzing." 
to  Banty  one  day,  after  he  had  suff- 
ered more  than  usual  from  their  bar- 
bed tongues  while  he  serve  .1  dinner. 
"I'd  like  to  show  them." 

He  started  banging  dishes  in  a  way 
that  said  eloquently  he  wished  every 
one  were  a  canthookman. 

Don't  let  'em  get  you  down,  son," 
the  cook  admonished.  "You'll  laugh 
at  this  some  day.  And  the  boy  likes 
you,  anyway." 

It  was  ture.  Billy  Cogswell  had 
formed  a  sudden  and  deep  attach- 
ment for  the  cook's  new  helper.  He 
was  never  far  aawy  from  him. 

"It  was  lonesome  for  him  before 
you  came,"  Mrs.  Cogswell  told  Kemp 
one  day  when  he  came  to  bring  her 
and  Billy's  dinner  over  to  them. 
"We  don't  want  him  hanging  around 
the  men.  And  Banty's  other  helpers 
have  been  as  rough  talking  as  they 
are.  Just  don't  let  him  go  near  the 
river.  I'll  keep  him  away  during 
your  rest  time  in  the   afternoons." 

But  much  as  he  liked  Billy  and 
Banty,  they  couldn't  quite  console 
Kemp  for  the  loss  of  the  job  he  need- 
ed in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was 
going  to  bei  an  engineer;  would  spend 
his  working  days  on  hard  jobs  among 
hard-working  men.  He  wanted  to  be 
in  training  for  it  now. 

The  river  drew  him  constantly. 
While  Banty  slept  in  afternoons,  he 
would  go  down  to  the  landing — the 
great  timber  platform  sloping  far  up 
en  either  side  of  the  canyon,  with  the 


broad,  open  flume  running  through 
the  center — and  watch  the  men  work. 

The  teamsters  brought  the  logs 
from  the  mountains  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  skidded  them  down  it  to  the 
waiting  canthookmen.  The  latter 
would  heave  them  into  the  skidways 
of  the  flume;  the  landing  boss  would 
telephone  to  the  dam  for  water.  Pre- 
sently, down  the  canyon  it  wou!d 
come  in  a  foaming,  roaring  flood,  in- 
to the  flume.  For  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  the  men  would  put 
every  ounce  of  their  strength  into 
getting  the  logs  over  the  edge  of  the 
flume,  into  the  gorge  below. 

It  was  exciting,  thrilling  work.  A 
man's  work.  Kemp  had  worker!  at 
the  landing  camp  the  summer  before. 
It  was  the  job  he  liked  best  of  all.  And 
he  was  a  cook's  helper. 

When  his  thinking  reached  this 
point,  he  would  turn  and  follow  the 
surging  water,  laden  with  logs,  down 
the  cayon  to  the  waterfall  almost  a 
mile  away.  Most  of  the  way  it  ran 
between  high  walls  of  rock,  forcing 
him  to  climb  above  them  to  follow. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  the  fall  the 
canyon  narrowed.  At  a  low  point  in 
the  wall,  a  tree,  its  branches  uncut, 
had  recently  been  thrown  across  to 
serve  as  a  foot-bridge.  Kemp  would 
creep  catlike  over,  the  last  of  the  legs 
he  had  seen  started  hurtling  under 
him,  and  wonder  what  would  happen 
should  he  lose  hih  footinf.  The  water- 
falls, where  the  logs  were  booming 
and  crashing  as  they  went  over,  did- 
n't look  especially  inviting. 

But  the  exercise  would  soothe  his 
irritated  feelings,  and  by  the  time  he 
got  back  to  the  cook  shack  where 
Billy   would    be   impatiently    waiting. 
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the  world  was  right  again. 

One  day,  after  he  had  heen  in  camp 
almost  two  weeks,  Hefty  Johnson,  a 
giant  of  a  man  and  Kemp's  chief  tor- 
mentor, began  as  soon  as  he  sat  down 
at  the  table. 

"Hey!  Lilyfingerg,"  he  said  in 
the  best  approved  manner,  with  a 
broad  wink  at  the  other  men,  "see 
if." 

"His  name's  Porter,"  came  the  as- 
tounding interruption  from  Cogswell. 
"See  if  you  can't  call  him  by  it,"  he 
growled  and  went  on  with  his  eating 
amid  stunned  silence.  Kemp's  as- 
tonishment was  no  less  than  that  of 
the  others. 

He  never  knew  that  Cogswell  had 
crossed  the  edge  of  the  clearing  that 
morning,  saw  Kemp  on  the  bench 
beside  the  cook  shack  preparing  ve- 
getables. Billy,  close  beside  him, 
was  laughing  at  something  he  was 
telling  him  as  the  camp  boss  had  not 
heard  his  boy  laugh  in  years. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that 
Kemp,  nearing  the  landing  from  his 
hike  along  the  gorge,  was  stopped 
short  by  a  child's  sceam,  shrill  with 
terror,  sounding  above  the  roar  of 
water  and  booming  logs.  Billy  had 
come  to  the  forbidden  spot,  probably 
looking  for  him.  Something  had 
happened  to  him.  The  shout  of  the 
excited  men  followed  the  scream.  Al- 
ready, Kemp  was  racing ,  toward  the 
sound. 

Horror  at  what  he  saw  paralyzed 
him  for  a  moment. 

Coming  swiftly  toward  him  in  the 
center  of  the  churning  water,  clinging 
desperately  to  a  log  in  the  van  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  others,  was  Billy. 
His  face,  white  with  terror,  war-  lifted 


to  Kemp  as  the  log  swept  him  help- 
lessly onward.  It  was  a  matter  of 
time  before  his  body  would  be  crowd- 
ed against  the  rock  wall,  or  crushed 
by  the  oncoming  logs. 

Kemp's  eyes  went  upward,  saw 
the  men  standing  in  frozen  horror, 
saw  the  boy's  father,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  platform  along  with  the  team- 
sters with  the  last  batch  of  logs  just 
in  time  to  see  Billy  lose  his  foothold 
and  fall  into  the  canyon.  The  first 
logs  had  already  lunged  over  the 
edge  of  the  flume.  That  the  boy  had- 
n't been  killed  then  was  a  miracle. 
Cogswell  came  leaping  down. 

With  hardly  a  thought  for  what 
he  did,  nor  why,  Kemp  slid  down  the 
side  of  the  canyon,  waited  for  the  log 
to  which  Billy  was  clinging  to  ap- 
proach; sprang  toward  it.  One  hand 
reached  for  Billy,  the  other  for  the 
log,  as  the  water  washed  over  them. 

As  he  cleared  his  eyes,  he  heard  a 
loud  cheer  from  the  men,  who  had 
come  to  life  and  were  running  toward 
them  now. 

"Hurt,  Billy?"  he  asked. 

"N — n — no,"    Billy    chattered. 

"Then  put  your  arms  around  my 
neck.  Hold  tight  and  don't  move  any 
mere  than  you  have  to." 

The  other  logs  were  coming  nearer. 
Tvcy  must  e-et  clear  of  them.  Slowly, 
rarffully.  the  chilri  clinging  to  his 
hack.  Kemp  crawled  up  on  the  swift- 
ly miring  log.  Stood  up.  For  a 
moment  it  rolled  madly.  But  Kemp 
]-•  -1  ridden  many  a  log  for  the  sport 
of  it.  Si.rely  he  could  do  it  for  a 
child's  life.  The  log  steadied  under 
h:s  hoary,  spiked  boots;  went  shoot- 
ing on. 

Half-stooped,  tc  Ireep  his  precarious 
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balance,  Kemp  looked  around  desper- 
ately. They  were  between  the  high 
rock  walls,  now.  The  sound  of  the 
waterfall  was  growing  louder  and 
louder.  If  they  went  over  them  with 
these  logs  crashing  over  them,  it 
meant  the  finish.  The  men,  he  knew, 
were  trying  to  reach  them  but  were 
being  left  far  behind  and  far  above 
them. 

If  he  could  get  over  to  the  side ;  find 
a  place  to  which  to  cling  until  help 
came.  But  the  walls  of  rock  had 
been  worn  smooth  by  the  years  and 
tht  pounding  of  many  flood  waters. 

Then  he  saw  his  one  chance.  The 
footbridge  he  had  crossed  so  many 
times.  One  of  those  branches  hung 
down  within  reach.  If  he  could  grab 
it  as  they  shot  by..  If  it  would  hold 
until  the  men  got  there.     Otherwise.— 

Alone,  unincumbered,  it  would  be 
something  of  a  feat.  With  Billy  on 
his  back,  could  he  make  it? 

But  he  had  to  make  it.     He  must. 

"Hold  tight,"  he  shouted  above  the 
roar  of  the  waterfalls  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  logs  that  had  swept  past 
them  and  over  it.  "'I'm  going  to 
jump.     Shut  your   eyes." 

They  were  almost  to  the  tree.  The 
branch  that  hung  over  the  gorge  was 
smaller  than  he  had  thought.  Would 
it  give  with  them? 

They  were  flying  towards  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  think.  It  was  their  one 
chance,  anyway. 

Just  before  th?y  swept  under  the 
bridge,  he  leaped,  reaching  for  as 
high  a  hold  as  possible. 

The  branches  slashed  his  face;  the 
bark  cut  painfully  into  his  hands 
softened  with  dish-washing.  He  felt, 
more  than  heard  an  ominous  cracking. 


His  hands  slipped.  He  scrambled  fran- 
tically for  another  hold,  a  prayer  in 
his  heart.  There  was  a  jar  as  the 
weight  of  both  their  bodies  pulled 
against  his   arms.     His   hands   held. 

The  booming  of  the  logs  as  they 
shot  ever  the  falls;  their  echoes  along 
the  rocky  gorge,  deafened  him.  Be- 
low, the  logs  piled  up,  swept  on  and 
others  piled  up  behind  them. 

How  much  longer  could  he  hold  this 
straining  position?  He  felt  sick  with 
the  pull  of  his  and  Billy's  weight; 
shaken  by  the  thought  of  their  plight 
should  he  lose  his  hold  or  the  limb 
break. 

Then  he  saw  crawling  cautiously 
across  the  log,  Monty  Cogswell,  his 
face  as  white  as  Billy's  had  been. 
Presently,  his  steel  hands  closed  over 
Kemp's  elbows. 

"Ease  up,  lad,"  he  said  in  a  shaken 
voice. 

Then  Hefty  Johnson  was  creeping 
toward  them  from  the  other  end. 

In  ten  minutes  it  was  all  over. 
Billy,  chastened  and  shaken  but  un- 
hurt, was  riding  back  on  his  father's 
shoulders. 

Kemp  trailed  along  with  the 
strangely  silent  men. 

It  was  Hefty  who  broke  the  silence, 

"Boss,"  he  said,  "since  my  partner's 
goin'  up  into  the  timber  to  work  next 
week,  how  'bout  givin'  me  Lilyfingers 
here  for  a  partner?  Personally,  I 
ain't  got  a  thing  against  brains  and 
a  little  education." 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  Billy's 
father  shortly,  his  hand  tightening  on 
his  boy's  knee.  "Neither  have  I.  I'm 
just  wondering  how  to  break  the  bad 
news  to  Banty." 
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THE  OLDEST  HOUSE 


By  Olive 

In  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  you  may 
see  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
house  in  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  360  years  it  has  stood 
against  the  forces  of  weather,  seven 
attacks  by  the  English  and  five 
Indian  massacres.  It  is  the  only 
building  which  survived  the  attack  of 
Francis  Drake  in  1572. 

When  Menendez  came  to  the  New 
World  in  1565  he  brought  with  him 
more  than  200  Spaniards.  Among 
them  were  twenty-seven  monks.  It 
was  for  the  monks  that  this  house 
was  built.  The  material  used  is 
coquina,  a  stone  found  in  abundance 
along  the  Florida  coasts. 

The  rear  of  this  house  opens  on  a 
garden,  containing     one     of     the  old 


A.  Smith 

Spanish  wishing-wells.  For  those 
who  have  faith  in  magic,  there  is  a 
bell  in  the  entrance  hall,  suspended  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the 
ceiling.  To  the  unmarried"  person  who 
passes  under  this  bell — so  goes  the 
story — marriage  comes  within  a  year. 
The  companion  story  is  that,  within 
a  year,  divorce  comes  to  the  married 
person  who  passes  under  the  bell. 
The  caretaker  testifies  that  they  come 
back  within  the  year  and  testify  that 
"it  worked." 

This  house  is  now  owned  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Augustine 
and  every  room  is  filled  with  an 
interesting  collection  of  antiques  and 
curiosities. 


Green  quiets  the  nerves,  especially  greenbacks.— Selected. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


From  the  number  of  loads  of  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  seen  passing 
through  the  campus  on  the  way  to 
the  Indian  Cottage,  we  feel  that  we 
are  making  a  good  guess  in  saying 
that  this  cottage  will  be  ready  for 
opening  very  soon. 

— o — 

For  the  past  two  weeks  our  office 
force  was  going  in  high  gear,  work- 
ing overtime  on  many  occasions,  but 
during  the  past  few  days  we  noticed 
the  cessation  of  this  extra  activity. 
We    have      been     informed      that   the 


budget  schedule  for  the  next  biennium 
has  been  completed  and  forwarded  to 
Raleigh. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  director  of  oral 
hygiene  department  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Geig-er,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  who 
holds  the  same  position  in  that  State, 
visited  the  School  last  Tuesday. 
The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  the  dental  clinic 
now  being  conducted  here  by  Dr.  L. 
E.  Buie. 
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They  were  the  gnests  of,,  the 
School  for  dinner,  and  while  here  vis- 
ited a  number  of  the  departments. 
Dr.  Geiger  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing very  highly  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  School,  and  remarked  up- 
on leaving,  "I  will  commission  myself 
a  missionary  for  spreading  the  good 
news  of  the  work  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  is  doing." 
— o — 

Our  cottage  kitchens  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  tomatoes, 
string  beans  and  butter  beans  recent- 
ly, more  than  2,000  gallons  each  of 
tomatoes  and  string  beans  have  been 
canned  for  Winter  use.  If  the  acre- 
age of  string  beans  now  coming  on  is 
not  caught  by  an  early  frost,  there 
will  be  great  quantities  for  canning. 

Cecil  Osteen,  of  Clinton,  who  was 
paroled  from  this  institution  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  spent  several 
days  at  the  School  last  week.  He  had 
made  the  trip  in  order  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  speak  at  the  "Green 
Pastures  Rally,"  held  in  Charlotte  on 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

This  young  man  is  now  thirty- 
three  years  old,  is  married  and  is 
the  proud  father  of  four  children.  He 
has  been  employed  by  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company  practical- 
ly ever  since  leaving  the  Training 
School.  His  knowledge  of  sewing 
machines  is  very  good,  and  while 
here  we  utilized  that  knowledge  by 
having  him  repair  several  old 
machines,  some  of  which  would  not 
run  at  all,  while  others  ran  very  bad- 
ly. He  left  them  all  in  good  running 
order. 


-The  largest  crop  of  peas  ever  har- 
vested in  this  section  of  the  state  will 
be  gathered  at  the  School .  this  year. 
The  custom  of  those  in  charge  of  our 
agricultural  activities  has  always 
been  to  plant  a  row  of  corn  and  a 
row  of  peas  or  other  nitrogenus 
plants  alternately.  This  year  only 
peas  were  used,  and  it  seems  that  it 
was  an  exceptionally  good  year  for. 
them. 

About  125  acres  were  planted  as 
described  above.  Your  imagination 
can  vision  the  number  of  bushels  of 
peas  that  would  be  gathered  from 
such  an  acreage  when  they  have  pro- 
duced well.  Local  prognosticators 
vary  in  their  estimates  as  to  the  size 
of  this  crop,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
500  to  1,000  bushels. 

During  the  past  week,  the  boys  of 
the  entire  school  section  were  requisi- 
tioned to  engage  in  pea-picking,  and 
this  work  will  probably  continue  for 
at  least  another  week. 

The  School's  baseball  team  closed 
the  1936  season  with  a  record  of  fif- 
teen games  won,  losing  the  same  num- 
ber of  contests,  and  now  our  thoughts 
are  turning  toward  the  coming  foot- 
ball season.  Coach  Lawrence  has 
been  drilling  a  squad  of  young  hope- 
fuls during  the  past  week,  and  from 
the  reports  already  received,  we  feel 
sure  that  this  year's  eleven  will  be 
much  better  than  that  which  repre- 
sented the  School  on  the  gridiron  last 
season. 

Rev.  I  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  at  the  Training  School 
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last  Sunday.  For  the  Scripture  Les- 
son he  read  part  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  and  the  subject  of  his  most  in- 
teresting talk  to  the  boys  was  "Glean- 
ing." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  in  the  days 
of  Ruth  it  was  the  custom,  when 
reaping  the  harvest  of  wheat,  to 
leave  behind  some  of  the  wheat  that 
the  poor  might  glean.  Ruth,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Naomi,  and  a 
Moabitess,  went  to  the  fields  of  Moab, 
a  kinsman,  to  glean.  When  Moab 
lrarned  who  she  was  he  commanded 
his  workers  to  "let  fall  also  some  of 
the  handfuls  of  purpose  for  her,  and 
leave  them,  that  she  may  glean  them, 
and  rebuke  her  not." 

After  telling  the  beautiful  story  of 
Ruth  and  Naomi  and  how  Ruth 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Moab  in 
whose  sight  she  found  favor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  told  of  the  picture  entitled 
"The  Gleaners,"  painted  by  the  great 
artist,  Millet.  This  picture  which 
hangs  in  the  Louvre  Art  Gallery,  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  is  the  best  loved 
and  most  famous  painting  there. 
While  this  painting  shows  the  bend- 
ing forms  of  peasant  people  gleaning, 
it  also  shows  humility  and  earnest- 
ness in  their  labor. 

To  get  the  best  and  the  most  out 
of  life,  said  the  speaker,  we  must  be 
good  gleaners.  We  have  to  learn  to 
choose  the  things  that  will  be  help- 
ful and     wholesome     for     us.     Many 


people  are  too  proud  to  glean.  They 
want  to  do  big  things  all  at  once;  to 
get  ahead  without  the  labor  and  ef- 
fort that  is  necessary.  Too  often, 
their  false  ambition  will  drive  them 
to  steal  rather  than  endeavor  to 
reach  their  goal  little  by  little.  It  is 
quite  often  the  case  that  boys  and 
girls  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  day 
by  day  in  order  to  get  an  education 
by  degrees,  so  they  stop.  Then 
there  are  people  who  are  too  proud 
to  listen  and  learn  as  they  go.  Proud 
people  do  not  want  God  and  often 
feel  they  can  get  along  without  Him, 
which  is  the  greatest  mistake  human 
beings  can  make. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  continued  by  say- 
ing: that  in  order  to  be  good  gleaners 
we  must  train  our  eyes,  ears  and 
minds.  We  must  not  be  too  impa- 
tient to  get  things.  Thomas  Edison, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
ventors, tried  2,600  times  before  he 
perfected  one  of  his  most  useful  in- 
ventions. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  al- 
ways keep  on  trying  if  we  expect  to 
accomplish    anything    worthwhile. 

In  addition  to  this  splendid  dis- 
course on  "Gleaning,"  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  told  of  a  delightful  trip  to 
the  mountains  this  summer,  making 
special  mention  of  a  visit  to  White 
Top  Mountain,  where  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  see  into  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia. 


If  one  job  you  do  is  better  than  another  one,  it  only  proves 
that  the  next  one  can  be  still  better.  It  will  add  zest  to  your 
life  if  you  believe  that  about  your  present  task.— Selected. 
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SCHOLL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  AUGUST 


(NOTE:     Figure   following   name   indicates   number  of   times 
boy  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


FIRST  GRADE 

— A— 

Henry  Abernathy  6 
Floyd  Combs  3 
John  Drum  4 
Howard  Griffin 
Richard  Honey»utt  5 
Marvin  King 
William  Knight  3 
Robert  Maultsby  2 
Fred  May 
George  McManus  3 
John  Robbins  2 
George  Shaver  2 
James  Sims  2 
Lawrence  Tew  6 

— B— 
William  Goins 
Hugh  Huff ste tier  3 
Felix  Littlejohn  3 
June  Malone  3 
Cleveland  Suggs  2 
Joseph  White 
George  Wilhite  3 

SECOND  GRADE 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

THIRD  GRADE 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

FOURTH  GRADE 

— A— 
Ralph  Carver 
Edward  Carpenter 
Virgil   Harvell 

— B— 
William  Beach 


Isaac  Hendren 
James  C.  Hoyle 
F.  E.  Mickle  2 
Norman  Parker 

FIFTH  GRADE 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

SIXTH  GRADE 


Horace  Bates  2 
Vance  Dameron  2 
Fred  Seibert  3 

— B— 
Clarence  King  6 
Wilson  Bowman  2 
John  Whitaker  2 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

— A— 
Sam  Belk  4 
Wilson  Myrick 
Ralph  Rainey 

Melvln  V/alters 
Charles  Womble 
Vernon  Bass  3 
Maurice  Staley 

— B— 

Cgburn  Cason  2 
Alfred   Holleman  2 
Hansel  Pate  4 
Esmond  Reams 
Percy  Strickland  3 
Preston    Yarborough 
James  Causey  4 
James  Finley  2 
B~-yd    Strickland  4 
Charles  Webb 


As  long  as  you  are  right  you  have  not  failed. — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  September  13,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name'  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
Rupert   Allen  11 
(6) James  Causey  14 
Neely  Dixon  2 
(6)   James  Wilhite  14 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)  Hugh  Huffstetler  9 

John  Kellam  5 

Claude  Maines  3 
(2)   Bunn  Shoe  7 

John  Wilson  5 

Preston  Yarborough  7 


(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


COTTAGE  No. 
Virgil  Cecil  7 


Samuel   Ennis  4 
Warren   Godfrey  5 

(3)  Clifton  Mabry  3 
Lemuel  Murphy  6 

(4)  Boyd  Strickland  12 
Robert  Worthington  13 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  4 
Earl  Barnes  7 
(2)   James   Burns  7 
Howard  Cook 

(2)  Julian    Gregory  11 

(3)  Norwood  Glasgow  6 
Jesse  Holleman  7 
John  Hampton 
Max  Hedrick  12 

(2)   F.   E.   Mickle  7 
Robert  Maultsby  6 
John  Piner  3 

(4)  Hoyette  Rogers  12 

(2)  Ellis  White  5 

(6)   Harvey  Watson  9 

COTTAGE   No    4 
(6)   Carlton   Calloway  9 

(3)  Lyle  Hooper  13 
(2)   Robert  Mims  10 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
Ogburn  Cason  3 
William  Cassell 

(2)  A.  L.  Gaines  2 
Jack  Gunter 
Herman  Hunt  3 
James  Lockamy 
Randolph  Miller 
David  Odham  8 
Burl  Rash 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Columbus  Hamilton  5 
Thomas  Hamilton  5 
Roscoe  Honeycutt  2 
Charlton  Henry  6 
James  Harvel  3 
Clarence  Mayton  3 
Harley  Mathews  2 

(3)  Joseph    Sanford  7 
(3)  Joseph  White  3 

Joseph  Wheeler 
(3)   George  Wilhite  9 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
James  Corn  8 

(2)  James  Davis  3 

(3)  John  Elliott  9 
(7)   Caleb   Hill  14 

Hugh  Johnson 
Kenneth   Messick  4 
Percy  Strickland  4 
Floyd  Watkins  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Howard  Baheeler  3 

(5)    Sam  Belk  12 

(2)   Letcher  Castlebury  13 
Richard  Freeman  3 
Howard  Griffin  5 
Wilfred  Land  13 
Edward  McCain  3 

(9)   Charles  Taylor  9 

(7)   John  Tolbert  7 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
(2)   Wilson  Bowman  8 

Thomas  Braddock  7 
(4)  Randolph  Davis  12 
(2)   CD.  Grooms  11 
(4)  Homer  Smith  11 

Cleveland   Suggs  13 
(2)   Percival  Shuler  2 

Samuel  J.  Watkins  8 

COTTAGE  No   10 

James  Bell  6 

(2)  Jeff  Gouge  3 

(2)  John  House  6 
William  Knight  5 
Frank    Ramsey  3 

(2)   Jack  Springer  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)  Edward    Carpenter  7 
John  Drum  8 

(3)  Earl  Duncan  7 
Coy   Green  2 
H.  A.  Holmes  3 
David  Hodge  10 

(2)   William  Martin  9 
Calvin  McCoyle  3 
Julius  Stevens  4 
Grady  Shields  2 

(6)  Adolph  Watson  14 
Charles  Womhle 


COTTAGE  N-. 

Joseph  Cox  5 
Fred  Carter  4 


12 


Frank  Dickens  11 
(2)   Marvin  Edwards  7 
(2)   Bernard  Griffin  12 

Frank  Lewis  8 
(2)   June  Malone  9 
(2)   Glenn   O'Quinn  9 
(2)   Andrew  Powell  8 
(2)   James  Reavis  7 

William   Stevens  5 

Charles  Williams  2 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

Clarence  Anderson  3 
William  Goins 
Aaron   Holder  3 
Wilmer  Shoaf  7 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

James  Andrews  3 
Allen  Davis  3 
Henry  Hallman  3 
Doyle  Holder  3 
James  Kirk  4 
Luther   Nunnery  5 
Troy  Powell  10 
Wilburn  Suite  5 
Glenn  Williams  8 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
(4)    Marvin  Ashe  10 

Edward   Murray  6 
(2)   George  McManus  8 

Marshall  Scoggins  5 
(2)   Harless   Triplett  6 


Sunday  morning  comes.  There  are  two  men  who  live  on  the 
same  block  of  the  city.  One  loafs  around  home  and  reads  the 
paper.  The  other  goes  to  church,  exercises  his  soul,  sings  and 
prays  and  worships. 

These  two  men  start  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  on  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  God;  the  other  with  the  inspiration 
and  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  that  a  higher  power 
is  interested  in  us.  Which  of  them  will  have  the  best  week 
head?— Selected. 


'v.  n.  e 
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I  LIVE  BY  HELPING 

1  1 

I  Live  and  let  live  was  the  cry  of  the  old,  | 

*  The  cry  of  the  world  when  the  world  was 

*  cold,  Z 

*  The  call  of  men  when  they  pulled  apart.  t 
%          The  call  of  the  world  with  a  chill  in  its  heart  % 

t  * 

But  live  and  help  live  is  the  cry  of  the  new,  | 

§The  cry  of  the  world,  with  the  dream  shining  | 

through ;  * 

The  call  of    the    Brother-world    coming  to  I 

I  birth,  | 

|  The   call  of  the   Christ   for  a   comrade-like  f 

*  earth.  * 

*  *• 
f                                                                — Selected  * 
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BUILDING 

I  watched  them  tearing  a  building  down, 

A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town, 

With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell 

They  swung  a  beam  and  a  side  wall  fell. 

I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  those  men  skilled, 

And  the  men  you'd  hire  if  you  had  to  build?" 

He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,  "No,  indeed! 

Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need. 

I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 

What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do." 

And  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  away, 
Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play? 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care, 
Measuring  life  by  the  rule  and  square? 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  to  a  well-made  plan, 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker,  who  walks  the  town, 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 

— Selected. 


A  BENEFICIARY  GIFT! 

Our  boys  are  all  in  a  flutter  over  the  very  idea  that  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  is  considering  seriously 
installing  textile  machinery  in  the  handsome  "Swink-Benson  Trades 
Building," — a  gift  to  the  Jackson  Training  School  by  W.  J.  Swink, 
China  Grove,  a  textile  magnate. 

Knowing  the  calibre  of  the  men  composing  this  assocation  there 
is  every  assurance  the  project  will  carry,  and  very  soon  the  machin- 
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ery  will  be  humming  and  the  boys  will  be  learning-  the  cotton  mill 
business  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  craftsman.  This  gener- 
ous act  upon  the  part  of  these  business  men  is  sufficient  proof  that 
they  are  not  only  interested  in  building  up  big  business  concerns 
drawing  dividends  of  material  values,  but  equally  alert  to  giving 
the  wayward  boy  a  chance,  transforming  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
humanity  into  upright  and  useful  men,  receiving  in  return  dividends 
of  the  finest  and  useful  citizenship. 

Having  two  textile  men  as  trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  Messrs  D.  B.  Coltrane  and  Herman  Cone,  they  have  an 
understanding  as  to  the  needs  of  a  boy  and  the  opportunities  offered 
in  the  giant  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  South. 

In  fact  the  board  of  trustees  as  a  whole  have  a  comprehensive 
vision  that  to  give  a  youngster  a  gainful  occupation  is  conducive  to 
contentment  while  a  ward  of  the  school,  because  of  the  hope  of  a 
useful  and  stabilized  life  when  paroled. 

Our  boys  are  accepted  as  driftwood  by  many,  but  they  are  only 
the  victims  of  circumstances,  poverty  and  broken  homes.  The 
masses  have  fine  physiques,  splendid  mentality,  and  many  show 
unusual  talent  for  drawing,  music  and  the  other  arts,  therefore, 
with  privileges  the  equal  of  the  more  fortunate  the  achievements 
would  more  than  compensate  for  investments  made  by  individuals 
or  associations. This  recognition  given  the  Jackson  Training  School 
by  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  the  state,  teaching  textile,  is  an  oc- 
casion for  general  thanksgiving. 


DENTAL  CLINIC  FOR  J.  T.  S.  BOYS. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Buie,  one  of  the  assistants  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Branch,  director 
of  oral  hygiene  of  the  State  board  of  health,  is  now  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School  examining  the  teeth  of  all  the  boys.  This  is  a  privi- 
lege and  a  blessing,  teaching  the  boys  that  unless  mouth  hygiene 
is  observed  the  body  will  suffer  many  serious  maladies  that  unfits 
them  physically  for  the  future  possibilities.  They  are  thoroughly 
aware  that  the  mouth,  dark,  soft  and  warm  is  a  perfect  hot  bed  for 
all  germs.  So  take  splendid  care  of  their  teeth,  therefore,  show  a 
fine  appreciation  of  all  the  state  is  doing  in  this  respect.     They 
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anticipate  the  coming  of  Dr.  Buie,  who  is  popular  with  every  inmate 
of  the  institution. 

The  school  felt  honored  to  have  Dr.  E.  A.  Branch  take  a  peep-in 
at  the  school  and  observe  some  of  the  activties  of  the  so-called-bad 
boys.  With  him  was  Dr.  E.  C.  Geiger,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  di- 
rector of  dental  hygiene  in  his  state  who  expressed  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  school.  Dr.  Geiger  knowing  just  what  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  accomplished  in  dentistry,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  children,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Branch,  is  in  North 
Carolina  to  observe  and  compare  the  work  of  the  two  states. 

The  program  of  dentistry  worked  out  by  the  state  board  of  health 
is  being  watched  by  health  departments  throughout  the  United 
States.  Only  recently,  the  American  Dental  Association  honored 
Dr.  Branch  by  inviting  him  to  explain  to  its  board  his  program  and 
results.  He  is  not  only  conversant  with  his  profession,  dentistry, 
but  has  an  engaging  personality  that  holds  the  attention  of  youth. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PARENTS. 

Evidently  Dr.  Julian  Miller,  the  versatile  and  brilliant  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  thinks  the  cause  of  crime  among  the  youths 
of  the  country  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  home  disipline  by 
parents.  He  in  an  ornate  style,  peculiarly  his  own,  believes  that 
a  little  "shingle-oil"  administered  as  heretofore  "when  some  of  us 
up  in  years  now  were  mere  striplings." 

The  twentieth-century  has  been  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the 
development  of  the  young  people,  and  one  might  say  the  slogan 
has  been  "self-expression"  in  the  child  developed  to  the  oblivion  of 
discriminating  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  "self-expression"  has  had  its 
day  and  time  has  come  when  the  parents  must  step  in  and  direct 
the  child  if  crime  is  suppressed.  The  following  gives  a  true  picture 
of  erstwhile  days,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  that  parents  are 
derelict  as  to  their  responsibilities : 

The  new  doctors  and  scientists  are  turning  their  'scopes  upon 
crime  and  think  they  are  about  to  locate  the  germ. 

They  are  working  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  impulse  to  do  wrong 
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is  a  very  simple  matter,  after  all — a  maladjustment  of  "the  motor 
reactions." 

That,  of  course,  means  that  if  your  jazz-mad  young  daughter  and 
soda-fountain  sheik  of  a  lad  ups  and  pummels  his  old  dad  plump 
in  the  face  with  a  doubled-up  fist,  it  is  nothing  at  all  more  serious 
than  one  of  these  "motor  reactions"  acting  badly. 

Back  yonder  when  those  who  are  up  in  the  years  now  were  mere 
striplings,  they,  too,  had  brain-storms  and  motor  reactions  and 
abnormal  impulses,  but  the  question  was  never  referred  to  the 
psychiatrists,  sociologists,  therapeutists  and  such 

Their  parents  had  the  cure  in  their  own  hands. 

Instead  of  taking  these  bad  boys  and  naughty  girls  to  the  hos- 
pitals, they  took  them  behind  the  barn  and  administered  a  strong 
does  of  shingle-oil. 

And,  presto !  The  mental  quirks  and  moral  twists  and  abnormal 
urges  within  these  ugly  acting  boys  and  girls  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic  and  often  without  the  necessity  for  a  second  dose. 

Perverted  tendencies  were  dealt  with  in  the  proper  place,  both 
geographically  and  physiologically. 

The  "hard-wood  finish"  left  nothing  further  needed  in  the  way 
of  a  remedy. 

Perhaps,  the  moral  quality  of  youngsters  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  this  generation  were  we  to  return  to  the  hard  sense  and 
common  honesty  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  yesteryear 


FARM  LIFE  IMPROVING 

One  of  the  greatest  discomforts  of  rural  life  heretofore  has  been 
its  comparative  isolation,  where  the  farmer's  family  live  apart, 
without  near  neighbors  or  desirable  companionship.  Farm  homes 
congregating  along  a  much  travelled  highway  are  no  longer  isolated 
and  solitary.  Already,  the  difference  between  "town"  and  "coun- 
try" has  disappeared.  The  farmers  children  attend  school  in  town, 
and  the  family  rides  five  or  ten  miles  to  church  and  Sunday  School. 

Life  on  the  farm  is  rapidly  changing  for  the  better.  Such 
changes  mean  a  revived  agriculture,  which  will  hold  rather  than 
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lose  its  young  folk  in  years  to  come.  There  will  be  a  disappearance 
of  all  "dark  corners"  and  life  in  town  and  country  will  approach  a 
closer  level.  Both  will  have  its  own  individual  characteristics  and 
benefits,  but  the  farmer  and  his  family  will  not  have  to  forfeit  any 
of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  civilization  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Such  a  tremendous  alteration  takes  place  slowly,  But  the  signs 
are  unmistakable. 


WILL  WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE? 

There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  "People  living  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones."  It  appears  that  is  to  be  changed 
to  "People  living  in  stone  houses  should  not  throw  glass  clothes 
around." 

It  is  stated,  on  reliable  authority,  that  a  pound  of  molten  glass 
can  be  spun  into  a  filament  that  would  reach  the  25,000  miles 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator;  a  thread  one-twentieth  of  the 
thickness  of  human  hair  and  both  finer  and  stronger  than  silk.  A 
prediction  is  that  complete  costumes  of  this  gossamer  glass,  as 
well  as  lingerie,  soon  may  be  commonplace.  Both  were  shown  re- 
cently in  a  Paris  style  review. 

When  people  begin  to  wear  glass  clothing  it  will  be  a  "looking 
glass"  quite  different  from  our  common  mirrors.  But  there  is  no 
reflection  on  this  new  mode  of  dress. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


A  Request 
"All  I  ask  is  just  enough 

Of  happiness  and  pain, 
Enough  that  I  can  realize 

The  worth  of  sun  and  rain; 
For  when  both  come  into  life 

May  I  real  courage   show, 
And  meet  them  wisely,  unafraid, 

No  matter  where  I  go." 

Kentucky  dairy  fanners  enjoy  the 
best  market  they  have  had  since  1929 
when  Mr.  Hoover  said  the  Republican 
Party  and  God  were  abolishing 
poverty. 

— o — 
Lipsticks  may  make  lips  red  and 
more  inviting  danger  signals,  and 
readier  for  osculation,  but  the  long- 
drawn-out,  old  fashioned  kiss  is  the 
real  nature  lip  sticks. 

— o — 
In  this  day  and  time  it  is  a  quaint 
reason  to  hear  a  man  say  he  can't 
afford  to  have  a  car  or  radio.  A  lot 
do  have  these  things  whether  they 
can  afford  it  or  not. 

— o — 
How  times  do  change.  Back  in 
former  days,  before  prohibition  swept 
the  country,  one  went  after  his  beer 
with  a  can.  Nowdays  the  brewers 
send  the  beer  to  you  in  keg-lined  cans. 
Can  you  beat  that? 

— o — 
A  Wisconsin  professor  says  "Farm 
families  are  growing  more  and  more 
like  city  families."  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  this  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  agriculture.. 

Chairman     John     Hamilton    makes 


Governor  Landon  a  modern  Atlas. 
Says  the  Governor  will  carry  42 
States.  Don't  know  which  of  the  re- 
maining 6  he  left  out  in  his  count, 
but  I  am  opining  that  Chairman  John 
will  find  his  map  mightily  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

It  is  stated  that  a  French  archi- 
tect is  showing  a  country  house  that 
turns  with  the  sun.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  says  "the  next  step  is  to  fix 
a  swivel  on  the  farm  and  get  crop 
rotation."  The  sand-dust  clouds  and 
cyclones  are  doing  that  already — 
rotating  them  to  some  other  place. 

It  is  related  that  a  belated  guest, 
of  very  uncertain  steps,  found  his 
way  into  a  down  town  Durham  hotel, 
one  night,  and  following  a  series  of 
manoeuvers,  entered  a  telephone 
booth.  After  waiting  some  time,  and 
looking  out  inquiringly,  he  hailed  the 
nigh';  dlcrfe  nr.d  said:  "Shay,  when 
in  thunder  does  thish  'vator  go  up. 
Wanna  go  to  my  room." 

Start  the  Day  Right 
Did  you  ever  think  about  hew 
starting  the  day  affects  its  successs- 
Il'I  termination?  There's  a  whole  lot 
in  this  idea.  Start  it  with  cheer  and 
a  thankful  heart.  Bring  to  your  task 
a  smile  and  a  song  in  your  heart.  If 
you  start  it  with  anger,  temper  and 
hate,  you'll  sure  be  late  and  grouchy, 
and  sour  the  dispositions  of  others. 
Things  are  most  likely  to  go  wrong 
with  you  all  day,  and  you'll  be  dis- 
posed  to  lay  the   blame   on  some   one 
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else,  when  it  is  yon  yourself  who  is 
to  blame  for  a  lack  of  happy  pro- 
gress in  your  work.  Start  the  day 
with  tenderness,  love,  patience,  hope 
and  a  song  of  gladness  in  your  soul. 
By  this  means  the  work,  the  trials, 
the  disappointments  and  the  task, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  give  you  all 
you  could  hope  for,  and  all  you  could 
reasonably  ask.  Try  it  when  you  get 
up  in  the  morning  fretful  and  tart  in 
temper ! 

Beauty  All  Abqut  Us 
Beauty  is  not  altogether  located  in 
beautiful  spots.  There's  beauty  in 
the  commonplaces.  This  old  sphere 
we're  spinning  on  is  so  full  of  really 
beautiful  things  that  we  are  continu- 
ally falling  over  them  without  seeing 


them.  See  that  once  old  ramshakled, 
brick  wall  over  there  that  was  once 
an  eyesore?  See  how  that  ivy  vine  has 
spread  a  green  eanopy  over  the  whole 
thing  and  made  it  a  sightly  mass  of 
emerald  hue,  with  the  breezes  blowing 
ever  it  like  wind-billows  over  a  field 
of  wheat?  Then  look  down  yonder  and 
note  that  big,  three-story  brick 
building.  See  the  cloud  of  white  smoke 
coming  from  somewhere  deep  down 
in  its  innards  and  floating  out  high 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  is  that 
beautiful? — or  is  that — well,  anyway 
it'll  help  to  keep  your  nose  away  from 
the  grindstone,  and,  besides,  it'll  help 
to  keep  your  chin  in  the  air,  and  be- 
sides all  that,  it's  good  for  the  double 
chin  anyway. 


THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR 

They  stand  and  peer  through  dirty  panes, 

Or  out  from  doorways  dark  and  old, 
While  others  sit  and  count  their  gains, 

Or  seek  for  ways  to  spend  their  gold. 
They  run  about  the  burning  streets, 

Shunning  the  uninviting  door 
Till  stifling  day  with  twilight  meets — 

The  little  children  of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  they  dream  of  marble  halls, 

Of  gilded  roof,  and  shining  dome, 
Or  the  far  space  where  Nature  calls 

To  fields  where  Freedom  loves  to  roam ; 
But  it  is  only  for  a  space. 

Such  dreams  for  them  cannot  endure. 
They  waken  in  the  same  old  place — 

The  little  children  of  the  poor. 

— Clarence  E.  Flynn 
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BETHANY  HOME 


By  W.  J. 

"Faith,  Hope  and  Charity —  and 
the  greatest  of  these " 

Founded  and  maintained  literally 
on  those  three  great  virtues,  Bethany 
Home  for  Friendless  Children  at 
Granite,  Va.,  just  outside  the  corpor- 
ate limits  of  Richmond,  has  for  more 
than  two  score  years  been  a  living 
testimonial  to  one  woman's  grati- 
tude and  faith. 

To  that  woman  the  early  half  of 
that  mauve  decade  recorded  as  the 
"gay  nineties"  was  drab  and  dreary. 
She  was  Mrs.  J.  R.  F.  Burroughs  for 
whom  good  health  had  so  long  been 
denied  that  the  medical  profession  of 
her  day  despaired  of  ever  benefiting 
her.  But  Mrs.  Burroughs  would  not 
accept  material  medica's  verdict  and 
never  gave  up  her  belief  that  some- 
time she  would  be  fully  restored.  Her 
faith  was  rewarded,  and  when,  in 
1895,  she  had  recovered  she  cast  about 
for  some  way  to  show  her  gratitude 
for  what  she  and  her  husband  both 
looked  upon  as  Divine  intercession. 

Bethany  Home  for  Friendless  Chil 
dren  was  the  way  she  finally  chose. 

Of  the  material  things  necessary 
for  such  an  undertaking  there  were 
just  two — a  house  and  an  abundance 
of  motherly  leve.  Funds  for  its  up- 
keep, supplies,  assistance,  even 
friendless  children  were  lacking — 
but  there  was  always  Faith  and 
Hope  on  hand.  And  so  endowed 
merely  with  an  aged  couple's  love  for 
their  fellow-men  Bethany  Home  be- 
gan. 

That  there  was  a  need  for  such  an 
enterprise  was  quickly  demonstrated, 


Carter 

and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  soon 
had  their  first  charges.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  as  Mrs.  Burroughs  com- 
mented in  later  years,  "the  way  and 
the  things  necessary  always  were 
found  somehow,  although  there  were 
times  when  it  didn't  seem  possible." 

Three  years  after  the  start  of  their 
noble  adventure  the  Burroughs  saw 
their  achievement  granted  incorpora- 
tion papers  by  the  State.  From  that 
date  to  this  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
have  been  the  trinity  on  which  Beth- 
any Home  has  grown  and  yearly  cast 
a  wider  sheltering  shadow  over  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls.  More  than 
?  thousand  children  have  known  the 
form  as  "home,"  children  who  have 
gone  forth  into  the  world  and  brought 
credit  to  their  upbringing  and  renown 
to  this  Virginia  institution. 

Today  management  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees  the  personnel  of 
which  includes  L.  D.  Lacy,  president; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Semmes,  vise  presi- 
dent; James  S.  Redd,  manager;  Dr. 
Turner  S.  Shelton,  physician;  Arthur 
H.  Pettigrew,  engineer,  and  Charles 
S.  Maurice,  counsel.  Members  of  the 
board  serve  without  financial  com- 
pensation ;and  the  managing  trustee 
devotes  time  and  thought  to  the 
direction  of  affairs. 

A  collegian,  Redd  was  bred  and 
born  on  his  father's  estate  in  Henry 
County  and  there  he  learned  to  hoe 
and  plow.  Branching  out  a  course 
in  civil  engineering  perfected  him 
for  service,  sometimes  strenuous,  both 
on  his  native  heath  and  abroad. 
Overexertion,      however      levied      in- 
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evitable  toll  en  even  a  vigorous 
constitution,  but  with  health  regained 
this  versatile  Virginian  gives  freely 
of  his  time  to  Bethany  Home. 

Bethany  home  has  no  endowment, 
no  stated  income,  nor  is  it  aided  fin- 
ancially by  the  city,  State  or  county 
governments  or  the  Richmond  Com- 
munity Fund.  Its  support  is  derived 
mostly  from  charitable  friends  in  the 
city  of  Richmond.  Transportation 
of  its  children  to  the  public  schools 
is  paid  for  by  the  institution  from  its 
own  funds.  The  children,  ranging 
from  the  ages  of  6  to  12,  are  received 
as  inmates,  provided  with  a  comfor- 
table home,  trained  and  educated  un- 
til they  reach  18. 

Some  of  the  boys  adapt  themselves 
to  trades  and  acquire  mechanical 
skill  of  the  sort  befitting  them  to  fill 
responsible  positions  later  in  life, 
while  others  develop  ability  in  even 
more  advanced  directions  enabling 
them  to  enter  the  employ  of  cor- 
porations in  an  upward  climb  to 
fame  and  fortune. 

Girls  are  schooled  along  the  line  of 
domestic  science,  including  cooking, 
sewing  and  the  various  household 
duties;  and  instances  may  be  cited  of 
their  marriage  after  leaving  the  in- 
stitution and  then  establishment  of 
private  homes  that  have  proved  a 
haven  for  younger  sisters. 

With  the  present  management,  a 
system  of  counseling  rather  than  one 
of  enforcement  has  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. Members  of  classes  both 
male  and  female  hove  Von  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  presidents,  thus 
promoting  harmony  and  tending 
largely  to  forestall  discord. 

The   property   comprises    130    acres 


cf  "an J  en  which  have  been  erected 
necessary  buildings  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fireproof  dormitory  for 
boys.  The  place  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  spring  with  its  evenly  kept  lawns 
and  driveways  ornamented  by  rows  of 
maples,  presents  a  paradise  of  loveli- 
ness for  children  whose  welfare  is 
the  prime  consideration. 

Under  admirable  control  these 
youngsters  appear  happy  and  con- 
tented. Mrs.  Redd  and  Miss  Agnes 
Lankford,  have  charge  of  the  domi- 
tory  for  girls  and  under  the  super- 
vision exercised,  a  rare  order  func- 
tions. Miss  Lankford's  connection 
with  the  home  began  as  a  girl  in  the 
teens  and  the  work  of  this  gentle, 
lovable  character,  with  40  years  of 
continuous  service,  carries  on  in 
splendid  fashion. 

The  home  maintains  an  average  of 
about  50  boys  and  girls.  A  certified 
herd  of  Jerseys,  tested  at  regular  in- 
tervals, furnishes  abundant  supply  of 
milk  and  cream,  contributing  to  rosy 
lips  and  red  cheeks  of  youngsters 
whose  peals  of  laughter  are  as  music 
in  (he  hallways  and  dormitories  and 
at  play  time. 

"'And  t'e  greatest  of  these  is 
charity/'  This  may  be  truly  said  in 
exempli-; ng  the  work  of  Bethany 
Heme.  With  Dr.  Semmes  the  minis- 
tering angel  now  as  in  many  a  year 
past,  and  other  co-workers  combined 
with  the  practical  methods  of  the 
managing  trustee,  a  brighter  pros- 
pect is  visualized  following  lean  years 
^f  d -n-cssion  and  the  handicap  of  in- 
df'iedness  resting  on  the  home  grad- 
ra"y  being  lightened.  Free  service 
i«  cheerfully  rendered  by  Richmond 
dentists    and    oculists;    health    of    the 
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children,    ever   regarded    as    a    prime  the  little  one  was  rescued  by  Bethany 

consideration,  is  safe-guarded  by  Dr.  Home. 

Shelton.  And  all  of  this  for  sweet  Even  with  overhead  expenses  being 
charity's  sake.  During  30  years  or  *  kept  down,  the  cost  per  capita  aver- 
longer  the  doctor  has  given  freely  of  ages  about  $200,  which  is  quite  mod- 
his  time  in  the  bestowal  of  medical  erate  and  could  only  be  made  possible 
aid  on  the  youthful  inmates.  In  the  by  the  willingness  of  the  board  of 
long  stretch  of  years  under  Dr.  trustees  and  perhaps  some  others 
Shelton's  care  only  a  single  death  has  connected  with  the  institution  to  ren- 
been  recorded,  that  of  a  child,  result-  der  service  without  financial  compen- 
ing    from    inhuman   treatment    before  sation. 


HUMBLE  TOIL 


It  is  more  than  strange  that  so  many  persons  are  ashamed 
of  their  humble  beginnings.  They  do  not  care  to  have  these 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  always  had 
plenty  and  who  were  never  compelled  to  perform  menial  sendee. 

If  we  were  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  past  and  present 
leaders  of  our  country,  it  may  be  we  should  find  that  very  few 
of  them  were  born  and  reared  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths. 

You  must  know  that  though  Abraham  Lincoln  became  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  world,  his  name  can  never  be 
mentioned  without  recalling  to  our  minds  the  poverty  and  the 
hard  labor  of  his  early  years.  In  a  speech  the  President  once 
made  in  New  Haven,  he  said:  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer,  hauling  rails, 
at  work  on  a  flatboat — just  what  might  happen  to  any  poor 
man's  son."  It  is  not  the  great,  but  the  would-be  great,  who 
want  to  forget  their  humble  origin  and  the  lowly  and  very  un- 
pretentious kind  of  work  they  had  to  do  in  their  earlier  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  as  soon  as  we  are  eager  to  forget 
the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  pit  out  of  which  we  were 
digged,  that  moment  the  glory  of  our  nations  begins  to  fade. 

It  cannot  be  news  to  any  of  us  to  learn  from  our  most  care- 
ful historians  that  our  humble  folk,  the  folk  who  perform  our 
common  tasks,  have  been  and  always  will  be  the  backbone  of 
our  nation.  That  is  not  setting  class  against  class;  it  is  only 
giving  credit  to  those  who  deserve  it. — Selected 
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AN  OLD  LANDMARK  MADE  NEW 


By  Charles 

An  indirect  result  of  the  creation 
of  the  Colonial  National  Monument 
has  been  the  timely  rescue  from  fast 
ruin,  and  the  complete  refinishing, 
of  an  old  house  in  the  same  vicinity 
which,  not  only  is  one  of  the  Old 
Dominion's  finest  early  mansions, 
but  is  the  oldest  dwelling-house  of 
which  there  is  documentary  evidence 
of  the  date  of  its  erection  in  the 
State. 

I  refer  to  that  little  domicile  situ- 
ated opposite  Jamestown  Island, 
south  of  the  James  River  and  a  mile 
or  so  inland,  and  which  has  been  vari- 
ously known  in  history  as  the  "War- 
ren House,"  the  "Smith's  Fort 
House,"  and  the  "Rolfe  House,"— the 
last  named  designation  being  the  one 
given  it  on  the  historical  marker  be- 
side the  highway. 

The  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities,  which 
cwns  the  place,  has  rightly  sought  to 
preserve  all  three  of  thess  designa- 
tions, but  with  a  meticulous  care  for 
accuracy  they  describe  it  officially  as 
"The  Rolfe  Property,  Warren  House 
at  'Smith's   Fort   Plantation.'  " 

The  story  of  this  dainty  little  house 
is  embraced  in  the  above  three  names, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
a  brief  sketch: 

When,  in  1614,  the  beautiful  Poca- 
hontas was  married  to  John  Rolfe,  at 
Jamestown,  her  Indain  chieftain 
father,  Powhatan,  whose  tribe  was 
the  traditional  owner  of  all  this  do- 
main, made  a  gift  of  this  tract  to  the 
happy  bride  and  groom.  Whether 
the  couple  ever  actually  resided  upon 


D.  Holland 

the  tract  or  not  is  not  recorded,  but, 
in  any  case,  only  two  years  after 
their  marriage,  they  made  with  their 
infant  son,  a  visit  to  England,  where, 
on  March  21,  1616,  due  to  some 
sudden,  undescribed  malady,  the  lovely 
American  princess   died. 

The  bereft  husband,  John  Rolfe 
immediately  returned  to  Virginia 
and  though  he  subsequently  married 
again  and  is  known  to  have  had 
several  other  children  by  this  later 
wife,  he  lived  but  a  few  years  after 
his  return  to  America,  dying  in  the 
year  1622. 

Thomas  Rolfe,  the  infant  son  of 
John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas,  following 
his  nother's  death,  had  been  left  with 
paternal  relatives  in  England,  where 
he  was  reared.  But  in  1635,  having 
grown  to  manhood,  he  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  taking  up  his  share  of  the 
property  claims  of  his  father,  soon 
became  a  man  of  prominence  in  the 
Colony.  As  a  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance which  he  received  was  this  tract 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
from  Jamestown,  which  descended  tc 
him  as  a  special  legacy  from  his 
grandfather  Powhatan  (but  on  which 
John  Rolfe,  to  insure  his  title,  had 
taken  out  a  royal  patent  also.) 

About,  or  prior  to,  the  year  1650, 
Thomas  Rolfe  sold  this  property  to 
one  Thomas  Warren,  who  evidently 
had  been  living  on  it  as  a  tenant  or 
lessee  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
was  this  Thomas  Warren  who  built 
the  present  mansion.  In  the  Court 
House  at  Surry,  Va.,  there  is  still  on 
record  the  following  interesting  depo- 
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stition,  made  in  connection  with  some 
litigation  between  some  other  claim- 
ants to  the  property  and  the  owner 
successors  of  Thomas  Warren,  and 
"Sworne  in  Open  Court  for  the 
County  of  Surry,  March  5,  1677,'' 
which  fixes  with  a  fair  degreee  of 
accuracy  the  date  of  the  house's 
erection : 

"Richard     Tyas     aged     about     49 
years  Sworne  saith: 

'That  Mr.  Thomas  Warren  his 
heirs  and  Assigns  have  peaceably  and 
quietly  posest  and  Injoyed  in  their 
own  rights  that  plantation  on  which 
John  Salway  is  now  seated  Commonly 
Called  Smith's  Fort  about  34  years, 
without  any  sutes  troubles  or  molesta- 
tions concerning  the  same,  and  fur- 
ther about  25  or  26  years  since  ye  said 
Mr.  Warren  did  begin  to  build  ye  50 
foot  brick  house  which  now  stands 
upon  ye  said  Land  and  finished  ye 
same  without  being  forewarned  or  dis- 
turbed by  any  person,  and  that  Mr. 
Rolfe  was  then  Living  and  lived  sev- 
eral years  afterwards  and  was  Com- 
monly at  ye  said  Warren's  house 
before  after  and  whilst  the  said  house 

was  building  and  yt further  your 

deponent  was  present  at  a  room  of  ye 
sd  Warren's  house  on  ye  sd  Plan- 
tacion  with  Mr.  Warren  Mr.  Thos. 
Rolfe  aforesaid  and  Mr.  Mason  and 
several  others  some  certaine  time  be- 
fore the  said  Warren  built  ye  said 
brick  house  where  he  saw  ye  said  Mr. 
Rolfe  wright  a  Bill  of  sale  with  his 
owne  hands  wherein  he  did  mak  over 
and  sell  from  him  and  his  heirs  and 
Assigns  for  ever  ye  said  plantation 
Called  Smith's  Forts  and  further  ye 
sd  Warren  payd  ye  sd  Rolfe  parte  of 


ye    Consideration   which   he   gave   for 
ye  sd  lands  in  Corne  .  .  .'  " 

As  the  deposition  was  made  in  1677 
and  states  that  "about  25  or  26  years 
since  ye  said  Mr.  Warren  did  begin  to 

build   ye   50   foot  brick  house and 

ye     same,"     it     can  be     de- 


finitely determined  that  the  house 
was  constructed  about  the  year  1651 
or  1652.  No  other  dwelling-house  now 
existing  in  Vihginia  is  authentically 
known  to  be  older  than  this,  though  a 
claim  is  made  that  the  "Adams  Thor- 
oughgood  House,"  a  quaint  old  man- 
sion which  still  stands  east  of  Norfolk 
near  Lynnhaven  Bay,  antedates  it  by 
a  few  years. 

The  property  was  inherited  by 
William  Warren  from  his  father, 
Thomas,  but  after  William's  death, 
his  widow,  having  married  again, 
sold  it,  on  July  23,  1673,  to  the  John 
Salway  mentioned  in  the  above  de- 
position. Then  was  begun  the  many 
changes  of  ownership  through  which  it 
has  passed,  with  varying  fortunes,  un- 
til the  present. 

The  name  "Smith's  Fort  Planta- 
tion" has  been  attached  to  the  place 
from  the  earliest  years  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony.  This  was  because,  in 
the  winter  of  1609  and  so  even  before 
the  property  had  become  the  poses- 
sion  of  John  Rolfe  and  his  wife 
Pocahontas,  Captain  John  Smith  had 
built  upon  its  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  Gray's  Creek  on 
the  west  with  the  James  River  on  the 
north,  what  he  calls  in  his  writings 
a  "New  Fort — a  refuge  for  the  half- 
starving  and  defenseless  settlers  at 
Jamestown,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
attack  from   hostile  Indains. 

The   connection   which   the   Colonial 
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National  Monument  and  the  restora- 
tion of  nearby  Williamsburg  have 
had  with  the  preservation  of  this 
ptece  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in 
1928,  the  property  was  purchased  by 
John  D.  Rockegeller  Jr.  through 
his  Colonial  Williamsburg  Founda- 
tion, the  old  house  at  that  time — after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  vicissitudes 
— being  unoccupied,  and  in  a  very 
neglected  condition.  A  few  years 
later,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  rendered  by  that 
organization  in  the  work  at  Williams- 
burg, he  presented  the  property  to 
the  Association  for  the  preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,  the  associa- 
tion agreeing  to  put  the  house  in  a 
good  state  of  repair,  and  to  maintain 
it  as  a  historical  shrine.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  begun   in   1934. 

All  the  interior  wood-work  of  the 
house  is  of  simple  but  beautiful  de- 
sign. The  stair  in  the  central  hall  is 
graceful  and  dignified,  with  turned 
balusters,  molded  rail  and  strings, 
wide  treads  and  easy  risers,  and  with 
its  bottom  newel  post  extending  en- 
tirely through  the  floor  and  being 
securely  mortised  in  one  of  the  joists 
underneath.  In  each  of  the  four 
rooms  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
large  cupboards,  with  panelled  doors 
hung  with  H  hinges,  flank  either  side 
of  the  fireplace.  At  the  fireplace  and 
of  the  first-floor  north  room,  the 
woodwork  is  especially  beautiful. 
Panelling  covers  the  entire  end  of  the 
room,  framed  by  fluted  pilasters  and 
a  handsome  cornice.  The  cupboards 
are  arched,  and  are  fitted  with 
"butterfly"  shelves.  It  is  a  matter 
of  interest  that  behind  one  of  these 
cupboards  there  is  a  large  secret  com- 


partment, which  is  reached  through 
a  trap  door  from  the  corresponding 
cupboard  of  the  room  overhead.  Just 
what  was  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
partment, the  existence  of  which  is 
so  well  concealed  by  the  design  of  the 
cupboard,  is  not  known,  but  experi 
ment  has  shown  that  more  than  a 
dozen  people  can  be  crowded  into  it 
at  one  time. 

This  ancient  and  quaint  little  War- 
ren House  has  so  far  been  only  partly 
refurnished,  though  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Association  eventually  to  outfit  it 
completely  with  furniture  of  its 
period.  But  among  its  present  fur- 
nishings, and  quite  appropriately, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  very  old  copper 
kettle,  which  has  a  traditional  asso- 
ciation with  the  beautiful  Intftan 
princess  who,  with  her  English  hus- 
band, was  the  first  colonial  owner  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  house 
stands. 

The  chroniclers  of  history  tell  us 
that,  in  the  year  1612 — at  a  time 
when  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  under 
Powhatan  were  growing  constantly 
more  hostile  toward  the  settlers  at 
Jamestown — a  young  captain  by  the 
name  of  Argall  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and,  forthwith,  was  sent  with 
his  ship  up  the  Potomac  to  trade  for 
corn  for  the  colonists.  Here,  he  was 
informed  by  a  friendly  Indian  chief 
named  Japazaws  that  Pocahontas, 
the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  who  had 
not  visited  Jamestown  for  some  time, 
was  staying  temporarily  in  the  lo- 
cality. With  the  help  of  Japazaws, 
who  was  easily  bribed,  Pocahontas 
was  inveigled  on  board  Argall's  ship, 
who  made  her  a  captive  and  took 
her  to     Jamestown,     where     she  was 
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held   as   a   hostage   for   the   good   be-  said    to    have    been    a    copper    kettle, 

havior  of  the  Indians.     It  is  said  that  And    the    history    and    ownership    of 

on    board    Argall's    ship    during    that  the   ancient  kettle  now  shown  at  the 

voyage    was    another   young    English-  Warren    House   has    been    so    reliably 

man  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe,  who  traced  back  to  an  early  period  that  it 

two  years  later  won  the  fair  princess  might  easily  have  been  the  very  ket- 

as  his  bride.  tie  which  was  paid  for  the  daughter 

The   bribe   which    Argall   gave   the  of  Powhatan,  who  played  so  romantic 

Indian  chief     Japazaws     for     his  aid  a     Part     in     the  early  history  of  the 

in  the     abduction     of  Pocahontas     is  Virginia  Colony. 


A  MORNING  PRAYER 

Oh,  may  I  be  strong  and  brave  today, 
And  may  I  be  kind  and  true ; 

And  greet  all  men  in  a  gracious  way, 
With  frank  good  cheer  in  the  things 
I  say 

And  love  in  the  deeds  I  do. 

May  the  simple  heart  of  a  child  be 
mine, 
And  the  grace  of  a  rose  in  bloom. 
Let  me  fill  the  day  with  a  hope  divine 
And  turn  my  face  to  the  sky's  glad 
shine, 
With  never  a  cloud  of  gloom. 

With  the  golden  leaves  of  love  and 
light 
I  would  lift  the  world,  and  when 
Through  a  path  with  kindly  deeds 
made  bright 
I  come  to  the  calm  of  the  starlight 
night 
Let  me  rest  in  peace.      Amen. 


— Selected. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  LAND  OF  CELESTIAL 

DRAGON 


By  Alethea 

The  religious,  civic,  social  and  art 
life  of  China  is  colored  and  enriched 
by  countless  myths  and  legends  that 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  dim 
destant  past,  even  before  the  begin- 
ing  of  what  might  be  called  history. 

According  to  these  early  traditions 
the  national  life  was  made  up  of  four 
classes  of  society.  First  in  import- 
ance was  the  Shih  (scholar  ;  then 
came  the  Nung  (farmer  ;  the  Kung 
(laborer,  and  the  Shang  (trades- 
man). 

The  activities  of  the  scholar  were 
all-embracing  in  matters  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  he  must  also  be  capable 
of  transacting  official,  religious  and 
general  public  affairs.  Another  name 
for  him  was  Chun  tzu,  or  "learned 
man,"  ''princely  man,"  and  an  early 
native  poet,  Li  T'ai-po,  describes  such 
a  scholar  in  the  following  lines: 

"My  lord  is  like  T'ao  of  Peng  Tse, 

Often,    during   the    day,    he    sleeps 
at  the  North  window. 

Again,  in  the  moonlight,  he  bends 
over  his  table-lute  and  plays. 

His  hands  follow  his  thoughts,  for 
there  are  no  strings. 

He.. is      the     best     of     officials, 

since     he   does     not  care     for 
gold  ..." 
and  so  on,  in  lengthy  and  flowery  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  is  the  poem  con- 
tinued. 

Of  the  other  classes  much  was 
expected  likewise.  The  farmers,  "must 
work  with  their  hands  at  dawn"  to 
produce  food   for   the   nation.     Their 


M.  Bonner 

agricultural  labors  were  woven  into 
a  wealth  of  folk  songs  incident  to  the 
soil,  the  "flowering  almond  and  the 
singing  bird." 

The  laborers  by  the  force  of  their 
strength,  mental  and  muscular,  were 
expected  to  keep  public  works  in  re- 
pair and  otherwise  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  hire.  The  position  of 
artisan,  or  laborer,  those  using  their 
hands  with  marvelous  skill,  was  a 
degree  higher  than  the  tradesman,  for, 
as  the  Chinese  reason,  "In  the  making 
of  things  a  man  must  use  his  brain; 
he  must  envolve  a  method."  The 
tradesman,  however,  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  drama  of  com- 
mercial life  through  the  exercise  of 
great  sagacity  in  buying  and  selling. 

Such  was,  and  such  is,  the  existing 
system  of  mass  classification  of 
Chinese  citizenry;  and  rich  in  the 
endowments  of  the  ages,  each  group 
— scholar,  farmer,  artisan,  and 
tradesman — as  a  whole,  forms  what 
might  be  termed  the  four-part  har- 
mony of  Chinese  history,  since  each 
group  of  contributes  to  the  national 
life  in  a  way  peculiar  to  its  own  use- 
ful individuality. 

It  was  an  exalted  member  of  the 
Shih,  or  "Princely  Man"  class,  Con- 
fucius, the  illustrious  philosopher  and 
teacher,  who  said:  "Wouldst  thou 
know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  if 
its  laws  be  good  or  bad?  Examine 
the  music  it  practices." 

With  no  desire  to  disparage  such 
philosophy  or  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 
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of  China's  great  sage,  yet  the  Occi- 
dental musician,  after  hearing  typical 
Oriental  music,  often  feels  that  a 
liberal  exception  to  the  statement 
must  be  allowed.  Doubtless  the  fault 
lies  in  our  western  eartraining,  when 
we  fail  to  recognize  beauty  in  an 
ensemble  of  flutes,  where  each  per- 
former plays  his  own  tune  in  blissful 
disregard  to  the  key  or  rhythm  of  his 
fellow  musician? 

Be  it  understood,  the  Chinese  de- 
light in  variety  of  sound  rather  than 
tonal  beauty.  Their  scale  is  the  Pen- 
tatonic  (five  notes),  and  corresponds 
to  our  C-major  scale,  for  example, 
with  the  F  and  B  omitted.  In  an- 
cient times  these  tones  were  named 
"Emperor,"  "Prime  Minister,"  "Sub- 
jects," "State  Affairs,"  and  "Uni- 
vese,"  while  traditional  custom 
divided  the  fashioning  of  instruments 
from  eight  materials,  thought  to  be 
provided  by  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  making  music;  such  being,  skin, 
stone,  metal,  clay,  silk,  wool,  bamboo 
and  gourd,  and  resulting  in  a  mis- 
cellany of  stringed,  wind  and  per- 
cussion instruments  too  numerous  to 
catalog  here.  A  limited  list,  how- 
ever, includes  in  the  stringed  section, 
the  Young  Kin  of  flat  harp-like 
shape  with  varying  numbers  of 
strings  (often  called  the  "Che")  :  the 
two-stringed  violin  or  Hsien,  difficult 
to  play  though  simple  in  construction, 
The  wind  group's  best  representative 
is  the  Shania,  or  clarinet,  capable  of 
making  "a  wild,  loud  noise,"  and  a 
favorite  instrument  used  in  marriage 
processions,  one  likely  to  frighten 
away  evil  spirits.  The  outstanding 
percussion  member  is  the  gong,  a 
circular     plate   of   metal    struck   with 


padded  sticks. 

Art,  in  the  earlier  years  of  China, 
was  not  considered  a  profession — 
every  educated  person  played  an 
instrument,  wrote  well  and  painted. 
The  people  loved  music  as  a  means  to 
an  end  in  promoting  national  har- 
mony. They  felt  that  it  brought  order 
and  peace,  it  was  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural, official,  and  religious  life. 
Farmers  made  songs  about  the  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  groves  of 
graceful  bamboo,  of  the  rice  and 
millet  grains,  and  these  they  sang  as 
th?y  plowed  the  fields. 

The  fisherman's  song  was  of  the 
Great  Dragon,  a  water-spirit,  who 
brought  life  and  fruitfulness,  there- 
fore was  a  creature  to  be  loved  and 
revered,  and  quite  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  dragons  of  Occidental 
fairy  tales.  Sing-song  sentences, 
repeated  again  and  again  as  a 
motion-song  of  the  laborer,  the 
temple  chantings  of  the  worshipers, 
the  pavilions  hung  with  tiny  bells  and 
glass  pendants  that  tinkle  melodiously 
in  the  wind — truly  the  years  of  the 
honorable  ancients  were  filled  with 
music ! 

It  was  during  the  Tang  Dynasty 
(A.  D.  618-907),  and  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Ming  Huang,  that  the  first 
college  of  music  and  drama  was  built 
in  which  both  men  and  women  could 
study.  Such  a  school  bore  the  pictur- 
esque name  of  "The  Pear  Garden," 
and  was  located  at  Si-an-fu,  the 
capital  of  the  Tang  emperors.  The 
emperor  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  he  it  was  that  had  an 
orchestra  of  some  five  hundred  in- 
struments made  up  of  lutes,  and  other 
stringe,    flutes,    drums,    cymbals    and 
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gongs.  Beautiful  paintings  adorned 
the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  poets 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  his  court. 

The  entire  Tang  dynasty  was  in 
sympathy  with  every  cultural  pro- 
gram. In  the  ancestral  and  religious 
services  stately  dances  were  intro- 
duced; these  musical  movements 
showed  in  pantomime  some  outstand- 
ing scene  in  history.  Painters,  poets, 
and  musicians  received  national  en- 
couragement in  their  respective  arts 
and  creative  genius  thrived.  One  art 
emphasized  the  beauty  of  another; 
for  example,  a  passage  of  fine  litera- 
ture, from  the  writings  of  Li  Po,  of 
the  Tang  period,  carries  a  lovely 
music  thought,  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
picture  of  nature:  "One  .  evening," 
wrote  the  poet,  "as  I  breathed  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  wind 
brought  me  the  sound  of  a  distant 
flute.  That  I  might  answer  it,  I  cut  a 
willow  branch,  and  the  song  of  my 
flute  trilled  out  into  the  enchanted 
night." 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  mon- 
archies of  the  world,  yet  on  February 
12,  1912,  China  threw  off  her  royal 
robes  and  appeared  in  the  modern 
garb  of  a  republic.  Some  seven  years 
prior  to  this  change  great  impetus 
had  been  given  to  educational  ad- 
vancement, when,  on  September  3, 
1905,   the     Dowager   Empress   issued 


an  edict  ordering  the  establshment  of 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  Western 
learning. 

"While  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed  since  the  royal 
command  was  given,  yet  in  this  time 
government  universities.  Christian 
mission  schools  and  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  established  throughout  the 
land  with  attending  progressive 
developments  in  the  educational 
system.  Especially  have  the  Christian 
colleges  of  China  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  answering  some  of  the 
questions  confronting  the  nation  in 
its  adoption  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

With  the  old  culture  and  art  of 
China  flowing  into  the  new,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  a  people  they  con- 
tinue to  hold  fast  to  all  of  their  high 
ideals  and  definite  standards  of  living. 
May  they  never  forget  the  "Birthday 
of  Flowers,"  the  "Feast  of  Lanterns,'' 
nor  fail  to  pick  willow  branches  on 
the  "Festival  of  Clear  Brightness"; 
and  as  men,  women  and  children  may 
they  continue  to  feel  that  they  owe  to 
their  honorable  ancestors  the  respect 
of  upholding  the  noble  traditions  of 
harmony,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  in  turn 
honor  those  ancient  ones  now  dwell- 
ing in  "The  Land  of  Pure  Brightness." 


We  don't  love  our  friends  because  we  "ought"  to.  We  love 
them  because  they  bring  us  happiness.  So  why  expect  others 
to  love  us  because  they  ought  to  ?  Let  us  make  ourselves  into 
centers  of  joy,  and  we  shall  never  lack  for  warm,  eager  com- 
panionship . — Selected. 
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WAS  ANNIE  SMITH  POE'S  SWEETHEART 


By  C.  N.  Snead 

During  the  86  years  since  the  death 


of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  there  have  been 
told  many  intriguing  stories  concern- 
ing his  life  and  relationships  with 
beautiful  women.  But  none  is  more 
intriguing  than  the  story  of  Annie 
Maria  Smith,  for  years  a  school 
teacher  at  Floyd  Court  House,  Va., 
the  reputed  "mystery  woman-'  in 
Poe's  life.  Certainly  it  seems  that 
the  story  of  Annie  Maria  bears 
enough  semblance  of  truth  to  warrant 
saying  that  Poe,  the  man  of  real 
genius  and  baffling  emotional  com- 
plexes left  a  deep  impression  upon 
one  feminine  admirer  who  has  es- 
caped adequate  notice  of  the  his- 
torian. 

After  all,  who  really  can  say  what 
heartaches  were  suffered  by  the  "un- 
knowns," who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other undoubtedly  loved  Poe  through 
long,  terrible  years  and,  being  barred 
by  circumstances  from  the  realization 
of  their  romantic  dreams,  sought 
seclusion  and  surcease  of  sorrow  in 
self-banishment? 

Legend — for  it  has  come  to  be  a 
legend  in  southwest  Virginia — says 
that  Annie  Maria  Smith  loved  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  in  the  sense  that  a  sweet- 
heart loves,  and  that  her  affections 
for  him  were  reciprocated.  More 
than  that,  this  story  which  is  vouched 
for  by  a  nephew  of  Annie  Maria, 
Horace  Payson  Smith  Jr.  of  Rocky 
Mount,  says  without  equivocation 
that  it  was  to  the  Floyd  school 
teacher  that  Poe  dedicated  his  lovely 
poem,  "For  Annie,"  instead  of  to 
Annie  Richmond  of  Lowell,  Mass. 


Annie  Maria  Smith  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.  in  1817,  just  eight  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  poet,  but  little 
is  known  of  her  life  before  she  came 
to  Virginia  at,  approximately,  the 
time  of  Poe's  death  in  1849,  other 
than  the  fact  that  she  frequented 
places  Poe  was  known  to  frequent 
and,  therefore,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  well. 

Today  the  legend  of  Annie  Maria 
Smith  is  widely  known  in  Southwest 
Virginia  where  many  people  accept 
it  as  fact,  and  tourists  often  stop  at 
Floyd  Court  House  to  view  the  tomb 
that  markes  her  grave  in  an  old  ceme- 
tery.    She  died  at  Floyd  in  1883. 

From  Horace  Payson  Smith  Jr.,  a 
nephew  who  lived  with  and  was 
reared  by  Annie  Maria  until  he  was 
12  years  old,  we  learn  that  she  came 
South  with  her  sister,  Ellen,  wife  of 
a  Richmond  Presbyterian  minister 
name  Nestor  Staicos.  From  Rich- 
mond Maria  and  Ellen  migrated  to 
Rocky  Mount  in  Franklin  County 
and  established  a  school  for  girls. 
Later  Maria  went  to  "Jacksonville," 
now  Floyd,  and  through  the  help  of 
Tip  Fishburn  established  a  seminary 
for  girls.  She  operated  this  school 
for  many  years,  or  until  shortly  be- 
fore her  death  in  1883. 

It  was  when  Annie  came  to  die 
that  she  told  of  her  love  for  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman  of 
Floyd,  who  was  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Floyd  County  for  a  long- 
time, her  nephew  says. 

"Annie  was  known  as  the  mystery 
woman  in  Poe's  life,"  he  adds.  "Once 
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when  he  was  ill  she  slipped  away  to 
Philadelphia  to  see  him  but  she  was 
disguised  and  refused  to  tell  anyone 
there  her  right  name.  But  when  she 
was  on  her  death  bed  she  told  of  her 
love  affair  with  Poe  and  confessed  it 
was  for  her  that  Poe  wrote  his  poem, 
'For  Annie.' " 

Of  course  the  record  says  it  was 
to  Annie  Richmond  of  Lowel,  Mass. 
that  Poe     dedicated  the  poem: 

"And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

"She  tenderlye  kissed  me, 

She   fondly  caressed, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast. 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

"And  I  rest  so  contentedly, 
Now  in  my  bed 

(With  her  love  at  my  breast- 
That  you  fancy  me  dead — : 

That  you  shrudder  to  look  at  me, 
Thinking  me  dead: — 

"But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie." 

Horace  Payson  Smith  Jr.,  is  a 
druggist,  perhaps  the  oldest  register- 
ed druggist  in  Virginia  today.  He 
says     that  his     aunt     Annie     Maria 


Smith,  was  a  daughter  of  Amos 
Smith  who  owned  the  original  "witch 
house"  at  Salem,  Mass. 

"Amos  sold  that  house  when  the 
rumor  spread  that  it  was  bewitched 
and  went  with  Annie  Maria  to  live 
with  his  aunt." 

He  recalls  hearing  his  aunt  talk 
about  Poe  when  she  lived  at  Floyd. 
"She  was  a  good  looking  woman,"  he 
says  reflectively,  "about  five  feet,  nine 
inches  tall,  rather  slender,  dark  hair 
and  brown  eyes:" 

Poe  himself  described  "Annie" 
somewhat  differently  in  Landor's 
Cottage  which,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
he  said  contined  "something  about 
Annie": 

"Instantly  a  figure  advanced  to  the 
threshold — that  of  a  young  woman, 
slender,  or  rather  slight,  and  some- 
what above  the  medium  height.  As 
she  approached,  with  a  certain  modest 
decision  of  step  altogether  inde- 
scribable, I  said  to  myself. 

"Surely  here  I  have  found  the  per- 
fection of  natural  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  artificial  grace." 

"The  second  impression  which  she 
made  on  me,  but  far  the  more  vivd  of 
the  two,  was  that  of  enthusiasm.  So 
intense  an  expression  of  romance, 
Perhaps  I  should  call  it,  or  of  un- 
worldliness,  as  that  which  gleamed 
from  her  deep-set  eyes,  had  never  so 
sunk  into  my  heart  of  hearts  before. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  this  pecu- 
liar expression  of  the  eye,  wreathing 
itself  occasionally  into  the  lips,  is  the 
most  powerful,  if  not  absolutely  the 
sole  spell,  which  rivets  my  interest  in 
woman.  Romance,  provided  my  read- 
ers fully  comprehend  what  I  would 
here  imply  by  the  word — 'romance' — 
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and  'womanlniess'  seem  to  me  con- 
vertible terms;  and,  after  all,  what 
man  truly  loves  in  woman,  is,  simply, 
her  womanhood.  The  eyes  of  Annie 
(I  heard  someone  from  the  interior 
call  her  'Annie, f  darling!')  were 
'spiritual  gray;'  her  hair,  a  light 
chestnut:  this  is  all  I  had  time  to  ob- 
serve of  her." 

While  history  seems  to  record  that 
"For  Annie"  was  not  dedicated  to 
Annie  Maria  Smith,  that  circum- 
stance detracts  little  from  the  in- 
triguing story  of  Annie  Maria;  nor 
do  the  "facts"  of  history  bear  suf- 
ficient weight  with  Horace  Payson 
Smith  Jr.,  to  convince  him  that  his 
aunt  was  not  the  woman  Poe  had  in 
mind. 

An  industrial  survey  of  Floyd 
County,  compiled  by  the  engineering 
extension  division  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
under  the  direction  of  R.  L.  Humbert, 
A.  M.,  director  of  surveys,  lends  this 
support  to  the  contention  of  Horace 
Payson  Smith  Jr.: 

"In  the  Hill  cemetery  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  town  (Floyd)  lie  the 
remains  of  Miss  Annie  Maria  Smith, 
the   one-time     sweetheart   of      Edgar 


Allan  Poe.  Miss  Smith,  who  taught 
school  for  many  years  at  Floyd,  was 
the  lady  to  whom  Poe  wrote  his  poem 
entitled  'For  Annie/  " 

The  tall  stone  which  marks  the 
grave  is  really  for  Annie  Maria 
Smith  and  a  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Clark 
Smith,  who  were  buried  side  by  side. 
On  one  face  of  the  white  shaft  are 
these  words,  almost  obliterated  by 
the  elments: 

"Erected  by  the  Memorial  Society," 
and  the  verse: 

"Servants  of  God  well  done; 

Rest  from  your  loved  employ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory 
won, 

Enter  your  Master's  joy." 
There  remains  this  question:  what 
influenced  Annie  Maria  Smith  in  her 
decision  to  come  South  and  to  even- 
tually settle  in  the  hills  of  South- 
western Virginia?  We  know  that  Poe, 
in  one  of  his  minor  works  made  some 
reference  to  the  citizenry  of  the  hill 
country  in  Western  Virginia — the 
first  reference  of  its  kind  in  all  litera- 
ture, we  are  informed.  If  it  is  true, 
as  her  nephew  says,  that  she  was  in 
love  with  the  poet,  we  may  find  in 
that  an  answer  to  our  guestion. 


THE  LAMPLIGHTER 

I  was  sittin'  in  the  gloamin'  an'  a  man  passed  the  window 
— the  lamplighter.  He  pushed  his  pole  into  the  lamp  an'  lighted 
it ;  another,  and  another.  Now,  I  couldna'  see  him,  but  I  knew 
where  he  was  by  the  lights  down  the  street —  a  beautiful  path- 
way of  light.  Folks,  ye're  a'  lamplighters.  They'll  know 
where    ye've  been  by  the  lights. — Harry  Lauder. 
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MAJOR  BOWES 


By  Edith 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little 
boy  12  years  old,  who  was  busily  en- 
gaged acting  as  usher  for  a  school 
teacher's  convention  in  San  Francis- 
co. For  this  work,  he  received  a 
small  sum — just  enough  to  insure  the 
teachers  they'd  have  the  nice  little 
boy  on  hand  each  day  to  show  them 
to  their  seats. 

Now,  one  day,  the  bright  lad  heard 
seme  of  the  ladies  expressing  a  desire 
for  calling  cards  which  they  had  evi- 
dently left  at  home  when  they  came 
to  the  convention.  Having  an  innate 
shrewdness  for  money  making,  he  of- 
fered to  furnish  the  ladies  with  call- 
ing cards  at  a  rate  of  25  cents  per 
dozen.  It  seems  the  youngster  had 
a  most  unusual  and  clear-cut  Spen- 
cerian  handwriting,  and  the  first 
teachers  were  so  pleased  they  told 
their  friends,  and  soon  the  nice  little 
boy  was  making  as  much  as  75  cents 
a  day. 

The  conventioneers  lost  an  usher, 
but  the  teachers  filled  their  reticules 
with  clean,  new,  calling  cards,  and 
thus  was  born  the  first  fortune  of  the 
boy  who  was  to  become  Major  Ed- 
ward Bowes. 

Time  went  by,  as  time  has  a  habit 
of  doing.  The  youngster  grew  suf- 
ficiently to  rate  a  steady  job  in  a  real 
estate  office  at  a  wage  of  $3  per  week. 
There  were  no'  depressions !  His  rise 
was  sure  and  rapid,  and  he  went, 
step  by  step,  through  every  position 
in  the  office,  till,  in  his  early  twenties, 
he  became  a  real  estate  operator  in 
his  own  right. 

Thus  the  Bowes'  fortune  was  firmly 


Lindeman 

established,  and  the  young  man  be- 
gan to  look  to  other  fields  for  amuse- 
ment. He  became  an  amateur  yachts- 
man of  considerable  prowess.  Scorn- 
ing power  boats,  he  sailed  around  the 
bay,  managing  his  own  craft.  He 
built  up  a  stable  of  race  horses. 
Automobile  racing  was  then  in 
its  infnacy,  so  Ed  Bowes  went  into 
that  field  also.  He  won  a  non-stop 
"grind"  over  the  record  distance  of 
50  miles,  coming  through  without 
stalling  the  engine,  and  with  all 
tires  intact. 

Having  exhausted  all  the  sports  in 
which  he  found  interest,  he  turned 
for  a  while  to  more  serious  endeavor. 
In  1904  San  Francisco's  politics  and 
politicians  were  the  subjects  of  a 
sweeping  investigation.  Bowes  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Jury  that  heard 
evidence  against  the  corrupt  elements 
in  town,  and  for  a  whole  year  he  gave 
up  active  business  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  reform  movement.  President 
Theodor  Roosevelt  sent  out  a  special 
investigator  to  help — his  name  was 
William  J.  Burns.  A  young  lawyer 
who  is,  at  present,  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson. 

Those  were  wild  and  wooly  days. 
Wherever  Bowes  went,  a  bodyguard 
went  with  him.  The  earnest  lawyer 
devoted  practically  all  his  time  de- 
fending suits  brought  to  silence 
Bowes.  Chinese  tong  wars  and  the 
drug  traffic  were  all  parts  of  the 
mess  that  the  Bowes  group  was  try- 
ing to  clean  up — and  there  was  a  dis- 
couraging difficulty  in  gathering  evi- 
dence against  the  guilty  parties. 
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One  night,  Edward  Bowes  gained 
entrance  into  the  home  of  the  king  of 
Chinatown.  Single  handed,  he  kid- 
naped him  into  a  waiting  hack,  and 
whisked  him  away.  By  four  in  the 
morning  the  Chinese  had  been  indict- 
ed for  murder!  But  the  trouble  had 
only  started.  During  the  trial,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  was  shot  down 
ill  the  open  court.  Hiram  Johnson 
replaced  him.  In  a  few  months 
Bowes  had  placed  all  the  members  of 
the  dope  ring  behind  bars,  and  felt 
that  he  could  take  a  few  months  off 
to  visit  his  parents  in  Ireland. 

The  year  was  1905.  Edward  Bowes 
returned  to  San  Fracisco  in  time  to 
hear  Enrico  Caruso's  first  concert  in 
the  Opera  House.  The  following 
morning,  he  was  awakened  by  a  se- 
vere shock.  Several  hours  later  there 
were  other  shocks.  Then  fire  swept 
the  city. 

By  the  time  the  flames  had  sub- 
sided, every  piece  of  property  Ed- 
ward Bowes  owned  was  represented 
by  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  a  fat 
mortgage. 

With  only  his  Irish  tenacity  and  a 
keen  business  sense  to  guide  him,  he 
started  his  newest  venture  on  the 
ashes  of  the  old  one.  Workmen  toss- 
ed aside  the  charred  ruins  of  a  block 
of  property,  and  made  way  for  a  new 
office  building.  Again  the  Irish  luck 
held,  and.  by  guessing  right  as  to  the 
location  of  the  new  business  district, 
Bowes   started  his  third   fortune. 

Two  or  three  years  previously,  he 
had  married  Margaret  Illington,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  women  of  the 
American  stage.  Through  his  mar- 
riage, he  had  become  interested  in  the 
theatrical  game,  and  decided  to  build 


his  own  theatre  in  the  East.  For  a 
while  he  was  content  to  operate  the 
Cort  Theatre  and  the  Boston  Park 
Square  Theatre,  in  association  with 
John  Cort  and  Peter  McCourt,  but  in 
1918,  he  made  another  dream  come 
true,  by  building  the  Capitol  Theatre 
in  New  York,  the  largest  playhouse 
ever  constructed  up  to  that  time. 

Broadway  smirked  and  the  know- 
it-alls  predicted  that  Bowes  had  over- 
shot his  mark.  But  the  gilded  street 
was  wrong.  The  Capitol  was  an  im- 
mediate success,  and  now,  after  18 
years,  Mayjor  Bowes  is  still  mana- 
ging director  of  it. 

The  Capitol  was  the  first  theatre 
to  broadcast  regular  programs  and 
the  weekly  "Family"  series  began  as 
far  back  as  1922.  Since  1925,  Maj- 
jor  Bowes  has  been  the  active  direc- 
tor and  producer  of  those  programs. 

So  much  for  success  story.  As  for 
the  man  himself,  he  is  even  more  ar- 
resting than  the  recounting  of  his 
achievements.  The  title  "major,"  by 
the  way,  comes  from  the  Officers 
Reserve  Corps.  He  is  staff  specialist 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general. 

He  is  no  great  beauty  to  look  up- 
pon.  but  he's  such  a  "swell  guy"  to 
his  friends  and  such  an  idolized  figure 
to  his  protegees  that  they  all  think 
he's  the  handsomest  person  in  New 
York.  He  is  five  feet  nine  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  tips  the  scales 
at  174  pounds.  His  sand-colored 
hair  is  always  smooth  and  shiny.  He 
has  dark  blue  eyes  that  glow  with 
hindness,  a  ruddy  complexion  and  a 
prominent  nose. 

He  is  one  of  three  children.  The 
only  boy  in  the  family,  he  has  always 
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been  inordinately  fond  of  his  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  is  a  famous 
pianist.  Loving  to  have  young  peo- 
ple about  him,  he  has  never  had  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  but  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  development  of 
other  people's  youngsters.  His  Ama- 
teur Hour  was,  doubtless,  originally 
planned  to  give  talented  youths  a 
chance  to  exploit  their  capabilities  be- 
fore they  grew  too  old  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  professions. 

Oddly  enough,  Major  Bowes  has 
never  done  any  professional  work  in 
his  life.  He  has  never  appeared  on 
the  stage  except  as  the  promoter  of 
the  work  of  others.  Though  he  is  an 
expert  swimmer,  diver  and  golfer,  he 
has  never  used  these  sports  except  in 
friendly  competition.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Olympic  Athletic 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  and  Jim  Cor- 
bett  taught  him  boxing,  but  he  has 
never  entered  the  prize  ring  except  to 
congratulate  the  winners  or  promote 
an  amateur  bout. 

He  exudes  paternal  interest,  and 
has  a  kind,  friendly  voice  tinged  with 
a  dash  of  gallantry — the  sort  of  voice 
that  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  Air."  An 
admirer  once  sent  him  a  letter  ad. 
dressed  thus,  and  he  received  it 
promptly. 

Major  Bowes  is  fastidious  about 
his  clothes  and  his  belongings.  He 
knows  if  the  slightest  item  on  his 
desk  has  been  moved.  Everything  ho 
wears  must  be  hand  stitched,  from 
his  handkerchiefs  to  his  tweeds.  His 
tailor  has  carte  blanche  to  make  suits 
for  him  whenever  he  has  time  on  his 
hands.  Consequently  the  tailor  has 
moved  into  the  same  building  with  the 


Major,  since  it  saves  him  considerable 
time.  Major  Bowes  never  keeps  more 
than  a  hundred  suits  on  hand,  how- 
ever— he  gives  the  excess   away. 

He  is  not  superstitious,  except  to 
think  that  13  is  the  luckiest  of  num- 
bers. He  was  married  on  the  13th, 
and  the  negotiations  for  the  Capitol 
Theatre  were  completed  on  that 
date. 

He  is  a  great  sentimentalist,  and 
considers  the  affection  of  his  friends 
his  most  precious  possession — and  he 
has  hundreds  of  friends. 

He  lives — when  in  town — on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Capitol  Theatre 
Building.  His  apartment  consists  of 
14  rooms  and  contains  such  luxuries 
as  a  barbar  chair,  bath  cabinets,  ul- 
tra violet  ray  lamps  and  so  forth.  He 
likes  his  country  place  best,  however; 
it  is  in  Westchester  County,  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson.  It  boasts  a  private 
swimming  pool,  18,000  laurel  bushes, 
colorful  gardens  and  green  houses, 
and  an  ornamental  iron  balcony  which 
he  brought  from  New  Orleans. 

Next  to  his  friends,  the  Major's 
greatest  enthusiasm  is  for  his  collec- 
tion of  paintings.  They  number 
about  350,  and  many  are  by  old 
masters,  and  present  day  celebrities. 
He  also  collects  old  silver,  which  he 
keeps  in  cabinets.  If  you  happen  to 
be  a  good  friend,  you  are  liable  to 
receive  a  priceless  painting  or  a  fine 
bit  of  silver  for  a  birthday  present. 

He  is  a  perfect  host,  and  his  parties 
are  proclaimed  events.  He  seems  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  his  guests  be- 
fore they  are  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  want  something,  and  he  en- 
joys his  own  parties  as  much  aa  the 
friends  who  attend. 
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It  is  said  that  no  one  has  ever  heard 
Major  Bowes  swear,  or  lose  his  tem- 
per. In  fact  there  is  hardly  anything 
in  the  world  that  ever  ruffles  him. 
Though  he  has  given  up  tobacco,  and 
does  not  like  to  be  around  any  one 
who  is  smoking,  the  smoker  seldom 
knows  that  he  may  be  annoying  the 
major,  who  simply  makes  some 
charming  excuse  and  moves  away  to 
another  part  of  the  room.  He  is  al- 
ways calm  and  poised,  a  characteris- 
tic that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead 
on  the  radio,  for  he  ad  libs  practi- 
cally his  whole  program. 

Major  Bowes  has  a  many-sided 
personality.  He  likes  to  putter  around 
his  garden — but  he  also  loves  to 
travel.  He's  been  through  Europe 
many  times,  and  is  particularly  fasci- 
nated by  Paris  and  its  Napoleonic 
palaces.  He  lives  on  Broadway,  works 
on  Broadway,  but  boasts  that  he  can 
find  his     way  around  London     like  a 


native.  He  has  the  first  set  of  books 
he  ever  bought — a  set  of  Dumas,  pur- 
chased at  a  dollar  down  and  a  quarter 
a  week — but  he  is  now  in  a  position 
to  buy  up  all  the  first  editions  his 
heart  could  desire. 

Honors  without  number  have  been 
heaped  upon  him.  A  drive  in  the 
heart  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  bears  his 
name — a  hospital  wing  in  the  Keranan 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  him;  he  is  a  Centennial  Cap- 
tain of  the  Texas  rangers,  and  the 
trophies  sent  him  in  recognition  of 
his  work  for  American  youth  on  his 
amateur  hours,  would  fill  a  room. 
His  name  is  flashed  from  coast  to 
coast — he  is  internationally  famous  as 
the  man  who  opened  the  formerly 
locked  doors  to  beginners. 

Not  bad  for  the  man  who  started 
out  as  a  biight  little  boy  with  a  nose 
for  business  and  a  fine  Spencerian 
hand! 


THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  WAY 
By  Selma  B.  Bechtel 

We  take  up  our  cross,  but  we  shrink  from  the  path 

That  duty  says,  "Follow  today"; 
But  never  a  true  soldier,  following,  missed 

The  light  at  the  end  of  the  way. 

Our  tasks  may  not  please  us,  the  things  that  we  like 

May  have  to  be  lost  in  the  fray, 
But  though  we  be  fighting  in  gloom,  let  us  think 

There  is  light  at  the  end  of  the  way. 

And  should  all  our  life  be  a  sad,  weighty  cross, 

And  clouds  in  the  sky  sombre  gray, 
Let  us  never  despair,  but  keep  pressing  on, 

For  light  floods  the  end  of  the  way ! 
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WHY  DONT  THEY  RING  THAT  RING? 

-Selected 


My  son  and  I  stood  on  the  village 
square  of  my  old  home  town.  It  was 
Sunday  morning.  "There."  said  I, 
as  I  pointed  to  a  dilapidated  chuch, 
"there  is  where  Daddy  ir*ed  to  go  to 
church  when  he  was  a  boy."  Twice 
each  Sunday  Daddy  used  tc  ring  that 
church  bell,  and  when  the  people 
heard  the  bell  they  used  to  come  out 
to  worship."  I  had  scarcely  ceased 
speaking  when  my  son  looked  up  and 
said,  "Why  don't  they  ring  it  now?" 

I  stood  there  looking  at  the  silent 
bell.  The  lopsided  steeple  seemed  to 
me  to  come  closer — I  was  lost  in  the 
memories  of  past  years  when  I  felt 
a  tug  at  my  hand,  and  the  child's 
voice:  "Why  don't  they  ring  that  bell 
now?"  With  that  voice  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  voices  of  little  childrtn  from 
all  around  the  countryside — poor, 
ragged,  sad,  wicked,  children  with  no 
place  to  go  to  learn  about  the  chil- 
dren's Friend.  Babies  stretched  out 
their  innocent  hands  from  their  car- 
dies.    Sick     children  called  to  me  in 


weak  and  faint  voices.  Lonely  or- 
phan children  looked  at  me  pitifully. 
In  many  voices  they  all  seemed  to  cry 
together,  "Why  don't  they  ring  that 
bell  now?" 

As  they  asked  me  this  question  I 
saw  a  man  mowing  his  lawn.  Across 
the  street  a  family  was  putting  a 
picnic-lunch  into  the  car.  Farther 
down  another  man  stood  in  his  door- 
way yawning.  In  his  drive-way  an- 
other man  was  polishing  his  new  car. 
Still  another  was  pruning  his  hedge. 
On  a  nearby  porch  three  children  sat, 
absorbed  in  the  comic  section  of  a 
paper.  Why  were  they  not  in  Sun- 
day School?  If  our  fathers  in  their 
day  could  not  live  withont  the  church, 
can  their  children  live  widh  out  it  in 
this  day  of  new  and  larger  sin?  With 
the  passing  of  our  fathers  will  the 
church  also  pass?  I  lifted  my  voice 
with  the  voice  of  my  son  and  asked 
Him  who  knoweth  the  stcrets  of  men's 
hearts,  "Why  don't  they  ring  the  bell 
now?" 


'A  sailor's  belief  in  the  life-buoy  will  not  save  him.  He  must 
cast  himself  upon  it  in  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  and  he  will 
then  find  it  holding  him  up  beyond  any  power  of  his  own.  When 
Christ  is  called,  'the  Saviour,'  that  may  mean  a  certain  amount 
of  belief;  but  when  the  soul  cries  out  'my  Saviour,'  it  truly 
lays  hold  by  faith  on  Christ." — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carp- 
enter shop  boys  have  been  making 
seme  badly-needed  repairs  to  the 
horse  barn. 

With  the  exception  of  cut  fingers, 
a  few  "stumped"  toes,  and  an  oc- 
casional boil  to  be  treated,  we  have 
had  very  little  sickness  among  the 
boys  for  some  time. 


football  squad  through  long  work- 
outs daily.  We  are  scheduled  to  play 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  boys  are 
anxious  to  give  them  a  real  trimming 
to  make  up  for  last  year's  defeat. 
This  year,  our  boys  will  go  Rocky 
Mount,  where  the  game  will  be  played 
on  E.  C.  T.  S.  field.  They  will  spend 
one  night  at  that  institution. 


Homer  Smith,  of  Cottage  No.  9  is 
attending  the  Harrisburg  High 
School,  where  he  is  making  very  good 
grades.  He  is  also  playing  shortstop 
on  the  School's  baseball  team. 

The  boys  on  our  farm  force  have 
finished  cutting  a  fine  crop  of  pea- 
vine  hay.  In  order  to  get  this  hay 
properly  cured  our  new  tedder  was 
put  to  a  sevex-e  test. 
— o — 

The  boys  in  the  school  section  are 
wondering  when  they  will  finish 
gathering  the  bumper  crop  of  peas. 
It  looks  like  we  will  have  to  buy  pea 
thresher  to  take  care  of  this  unus- 
ually large  crop. 

Our  boys  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  probability  of  textile  machinery 
Being  installed  at  the  School.  Since 
it  appeared  in  the  papers  recently 
that  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  was  consider- 
ing such  a  project,  it  is  being  dis- 
cussed wherever  a  group  of  boys 
happen  to  gather. 

Coach     Lawrence     is   putting     the 


The  regular  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner, 
pastor  of  St.  Andwrews  Lutheran 
church  and  Rev.  G.  B.  Goodman, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Lutheran  chui'ch, 
both  of  Concord. 

After  making  the  opening  prayer, 
Rev.  Mr.  Baumgarner  read  part  of 
the  24th  chapter  of  Joshua  for  the 
Scripture  Lesson.  He  then  pre- 
sented Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  who  made 
a  most  interesting  talk  to  the  boys, 
using  as  his  text  part  of  Joshua  24: 
15 — "But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

All  of  us  like  to  think  of  great 
heroes,  said  the  speaker,  and  the 
Bible  is  full  of  them — Moses,  Aaron, 
David,  Jonathan,  Joshua,  and  many 
others. 

After  forty  years  of  great  hard- 
ships on  the  desert  and  in  the  wi'der- 
ness.  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  border  of  the  promise  land, 
where  he  died. 

After  Moses's  death,  Joshua  took 
his  place  and  led  the  Israelites  across 
the  River  Jordan,  into  the  promise 
land.  Following  the  taking  of  the  city 
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of  Jericho,  and  going  on  into  Canaan, 
the  Israelites  were  confronted  with 
more  trials  and  temptations.  People 
all  about  them  worshipped  idols,  and 
many  of  the  Israelites  drifted  away 
from  God  and  did  likewise. 

It  was  here  that  Joshua  gave  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
decision,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring that  he  and  his  house  would 
stay  on  the  Lord's  side. 

In  this  day  and  time,  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodman  we  too,  are  given  an  op-" 
portunity  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
choosing  between  right  and  wrong. 
We  are  given  the  choice  to  serve  the 
one  true  God  or  to  serve  others  gods 
— we  must  choose  between  God  or 
things  of  the  world. 

Joshua  not  only  gave  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  decide,  continued  the 
speaker,  but  set  for  them  an  example 
by  declaring  that  he  and  his  family 
would  serve  the  Lord. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  then  stated  that 
in  choosing  between  God  and  evil 
things,  we  need  n:t  hesitate  In  cling- 
ing to  that  which  is  right,  good,  and 
noble. 

He  then  asked  the  question,  "How 
can  I  make  my  life  count  for  the 
most?"  and  said  the  answer  was  just 
one  word — Service. 

We  must  have  an  aim  in  life,  said 
the  speaker,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
succeed,  that  aim  should  be  to  live 
for  God.  We  owe  Him  far  more  than 
we  can  ever  repay,  but  we  should  be 


willing  to  give  Him  our  lives.  If  we 
truly  live  for  God,  then  we  must  live 
for  others.  By  helping  others  we 
live  an  unselfish  life,  just  the  kind  of 
life  God  wants  us  to  live. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  stated  that 
Jesus  Christ,  rightly  enthroned,  faith- 
fully followed,  devotedly  loved,  and 
joyfully  served,  is  the  one  true 
secret  of  a  life  that  counts,  and  in 
conclusion  he  recited  the  following 
poem: 

Live  To  Make  A  Life. 

Do    not    live    to    make    a    living. 
Rather  live  to  make  a  life, 
For  the   measure  of  succeeding 
Is  your  service   in  the   strife, 
All    that    you    will    leave    behind 

you, 
When  your  soul  has  crossed  the 

bay, 
Is  the  good  you've  done  to  others 
As  you  tarried  by  the  way. 

Build  a  life  as  pure   as  crystal. 

Build  a  spirit  full  of  love. 

Build  your  mind  by  noble  think- 
ing. 

Build  a  faith  in  God  above. 

Build  your  life  with  care  and 
patience, 

As  the   sculptor  hews  the  stone; 

With  the  Master  as  your  model, 

And  your  eyes  upon  the  throne. 

Noble  lives  have  been  the  beacons 
Lighting  mankinds  upward  way, 
They  who  serve  are  the  immortals, 
Fathers  of  a  better  day. 
Let  your  life  shine  out  in  service 
Noble  living  noble  deeds, 
And  until  times  course  is  ended, 
Good  will  blossom  from  the  seeds. 
Wilfred  Peterson. 


"A  sparrow's  wings  makes  thirten  strokes  a  second  while 
flying." — Selected 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  September  20  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Rupert  Allen  11 
(7)   James  Causey  15 

(2)  Meely  Dixon  3 
Edward  Johnson 
James  Wilhite  15 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe  5 
William  Goodson  13 
Bunn  Shoe  8 
James  Sins  5 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(3)   Virgil  Cecil  8 

Max  Lindsay  8 
(5)    Boyd  Strickland  13 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(3)   Julian  Gregory  12 
(2)   John  Hampton  2 

COTTAGE   No.    4 

(NO  HONOR  ROLL) 
COTTAGE  No.  5 

(2)   William  Cassell  2 

(2)  Jack  Gunter  2 
John  Grider  3 

(3)  A.  L.  Gaines  3 
Monroe  Keith  2 

(2)   David  Odham  9 

Wallace  Rackley  3 
(2)   Burl  Rash  2 

COTTAGE  No.  G 

Earl  Bass  7 


William  Corn  2 
Jesse  Cleveland  2 
Fletcher   Castlebury  8 
James   Coleman  6 
Thomas  Doby  4 
Talmage  Dautrey  6 
James  M.  Hare  8 
(2)    Columbus  Hamilton  6 
(2)   Thomas  Hamilton  6 
(4)   Joseph  Sanford  8 

(4)  George  Wilhite  10 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Harold  Gunter  4 

Giles  Green 

Perrv  Harvell  6 
(8)    Caleb  Hill  15 
(2)   Hugh  Johnson  2 

Percy  Sanfoi'd  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(6)    Sam  Belk  13 

Lonnie  Holleman  2 

(2)  Wilfred  Land  14 
Warner  Peach 

(10  Charles  Taylor  10 
(8)   John  Tolbert  8 
Charles  Webb  7 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(3)  Wilson  Bowman  9 

(2)  Thomas  Braddock  8 
Reuben   Duggins  5 

(5)  Randolph  Davis  13 
Charles  Freeman  9 

(3)  C.  D.  Grooms  12 
•Tames    C.   Hoyle  7 
Theodore  Hodgson  7 
Lurren  Kinney  8 
Thomas    McCarter  7 
Esmond  Reams  7 
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(5)   Homer  Smith  12 
Earl  Stamey 

(2)  Cleveland  Suggs  14 

(3)  Percival  Shuler  3 
(2)    Samuel  J.  Watkins  9 

COTTAGE  No  10 

(2)  James  Bell  7 
Floyd  Combs  7 
Glenn  Collins 

(3)  Jeff  Gouge  4 
Troy  Reynolds 

(2)   William  Knight  6 
Weaver  Penland 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

James   Chapman  5 

(3)  Edward  Carpenter  8 

(4)  Earl  Duncan  8 
(2)    H.  A.  Holmes  4 

(2)  David  Hodge  11 
James  Hicks  7 
William  Kirk  5 
Andrew  Lambeth  3 
Julius  Lee  8 

(3)  William  Martin  10 
Paul  Mullis  2 

(2)  Calvin    McCoyle  4 

(2)  Juliws  Stevens  5 

(7)  Adolph  Watson  15 

(2)  Charles  Womble  2 

COTTAGE   No.   12 

(2)   Joseph  Cox  6 
(2)    Fred  Carter  5 
Ben  Cooper  5 

(2)  Frank   Dickens  12 
Vance  Dameron  10 

(3)  Marvin  Edwards  8 
James  Elders  4 

S.  E.  Jones  3 
Warren  Latham  9 


(3)   Glenn  O'Quinn  10 

Edwin  Odom  6 
(3)   Andrew  Powell  9 
(3)  James  Reavis  8 

Leonard  Watson  5 
(2)   Charles  William  3 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

Boyd  Baker 

Wiley  Green  12 
(2)   William  Coins  2 
(2)   Aaron  Holder  4 

Edward  Seaman 
(2)    Wilmer  Shoaf  8 

Everett  Williams  4 

COTTAGE   No.    14 

(2)   James  Andrews     4 

Lee  Dowless  5 
Spurgeon  Dowless  4 

John  Daubenmeyed  4 

Nelson  Daubenmeyer  6 
(2)    Henry  Hallman  4 

Stacy  Long  8 
(2)    Troy  Powell  11 

(2)  Glenn  Williams  9 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(5)    Marvin  Ashe  11 

Henry  Abernathy  13 
Herbert  Connor  5 
George  Gibson  9 
Walter  Hill 
Caleb  Jolly  4 
Clarence  King  8 
Edward  Martin  6 
Hansel  Pate  5 

(3)  Harless  Tripplett  7 
Richard  Tysinger  10 
Winfred  Whitlock  10 
Richard  Wilder  9 


Rubbing  up  against  a  hard  proposition  can  only  polish  a  man 
that  is  made  of  the  genuine  stuff;  if  he  is  only  veneered  it 
will  rub  off  his  finish. — Exchange. 
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"1  * 

|  Physical    necessity   moves    man   to  labor. 

*  Mental  necessity  moves  him  to  reason.  Spir- 
+  itual  necessity  moves  him  to  believe  that 
%  life  has  a  meaning,  that  the  method  of  it  is 

*  progress.  The  wind  of  destiny  blows  him 
|  ever  toward  a  large  hopefulness.  It  also 
j  drives  him  to  see  that  his  direction  is  up- 
X  ward.  In  terms  of  social  advance  this  means 
J  that  the  method  of  social  progress  is  not  to 

*  equalize  men  on  the  level  of  the  lowest,  but 
all  men's  freedom  of  ascent  to  the  level  of 
the  highest.  Equality  by  degradation  has 
proved  a  failure;  equality  of  ascending  op- 
portunity has  lifted  the  world.— Unknown. 
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THE  JOY  OF  GIVING 

Giving  is  thus  a  way  to  bless  your  soul.  It  saves  you  from  being  a  miser. 
Gavmg-  may  save  you  from  going  where  there  is  no  snow  to  shovel.  Giving 
enables  you  to  get  the  only  gold  you  can  carry  across  the  river  of  death  No 
wonder  then  that  the  poet  wrote:  u'  iN 

"Carve  your  name  high  o'er  the  sifting  sands, 

Where  the  steadfast  rocks  defy  decay, 
All  you  can  hold  in  your  own  dead  hands, 

Is  What  you  have  given  away. 

"Build  you  a  pyramid  skyward  and  high, 

Gazed  at  by  millions  cultured  you  say, 
All  you  can  hold  in  your  cold  dead  hands, 

Is  what  you  have  given  away. 

"Count  your  wide  conquests  by  sea  or  by  land, 
Hoard  up  your  wealth  as  high  as  you  may, 

All  you  can  hold  in  your  cold  dead  hands, 
Is  what  you  have  given  away." 

— Selected. 


THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS  LIBRARY. 

Librarian  W.  M.  Crooks,  submits  in  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  a 
complete  and  interesting  report  of  The  King's  Daughters  Library, 
placed  and  maintained  in  this  institution  for  the  boys  through  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele  and  her  Circle  of  King's  Daughters, 
Charlotte. 

The  majesty  of  little  things  is  exemplified  in  this  work,  be- 
cause the  first  contribution  of  books  consisted  of  discarded 
and  worn  out  books  from  the  Concord  library.     There  were  some 
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who  looked  upon  the  gift  as  junk,  and  others  who  did  not  think  the 
boys  would  appreciate  the  same.  However,  the  eager  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  boys  grabbed  for  these  old  books  was  suf- 
ficient proof  they  wanted  something  to  read. 

An  editorial  comment  was  made  in  the  Uplift  to  this  effect,  tell- 
ing how  one  little  fellow  hid  "Bunny  Babbit"  in  the  pocket  of  his 
overalls,  and  then  larger  boys  skirmished  around  for  books  suited 
to  their  taste.  This  story  was  read  by  the  president  of  the  Circle 
of  King's  Daughters,  Charlotte,  and  in  this  way  the  women  caught 
the  vision  as  to  the  needs  of  the  wayward  boy.  Instantly  a  cam- 
paign for  books  was  started  through  the  columns  of  the  Charlotte 
papers,  the  response  was  most  generous  and  results  have  been  mar- 
velous. Friends  from  all  over  the  state  learning  of  the  cause  have 
shown  their  interest  with  gifts  of  books  and  magazines  until  the 
library  has  reached  the  proportions  as  reported  by  Librarian  Crooks 
on  page—.  The  report  tells  the  story,  that  the  boys  are  not  abus- 
ing the  privileges  as  offered,  but  using  the  books  to  advantage. 

Bacon  wrote :  "If  I  may  control  the  literature  of  the  household,  I 
would  guarantee  the  wellbeing  of  church  and  state".  Besides  from 
the  hour  of  the  "invention  of  printing,  books,  and  not  kings  have 

ruled  the  world." 

For  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  King's  Daughters  who 
are  now  putting  on  an  intensive  campaign,  for  greater  things,  we 
will  close  with  this  commendation:  All  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school  have  remarked  that  the  library  has  had  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence upon  the  incorrigibles  by  engaging  their  interest  when  not 
otherwise  engaged. 

Knowing  the  calibre  of  women  sponsoring  the  project,  a  library 
for  those  deprived  of  such  privileges,  we  are  confident  they  are  not 
working  for  personal  praise  but  for  the  only  thing  that  can  develop 
into  a  man— a  boy.  With  such  a  spririt  there  will  never  be  a  he- 
sitation in  the  undertaking,  but  success  will  be  attained. 


THE  THRIFTY  FARMER. 

We  were  of  the  opinion  that  Cabarrus  county,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wingard,   one   of  the  thriftiest   farmers  of  the   county, 
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held  first  place  in  taking  care  of  farming  utensils.  Just  a  few 
months  ago  the  alert  editor,  W.  M.  Sherrill,  of  Concord  Daily 
Capital  tribune,  made  note  of  the  fact,  editorially,  that  Farmer 
Wingard  had  a  reaper  and  binded  that  was  something  near  fifty 
years  old,  more  or  less,  and  was  still  usable. 

But,  it  seems  from  newspaper  reports  that  Samuel  B.  Sherman, 
Fulton,  Michigan,  has  a  record  for  caring  for  farming  utensils  the 
equal  of  E.  E.  Wingard  of  this  county.  Farmer  Sherman  has  a 
mower  which  has  been  in  use  55  years,  a  hand  pump,  one-horse 
hayrake  as  old  as  the  mower  and  a  binder  six-foot  cut  which  was 
bought  in  1888  and  the  implements  are  used  annually  in  harvesting. 
A  tidy  farmer  is  one  who  has  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  on  the 
job  every  minute. 

However,  it  matters  not  which  state  can  boast  of  such  thrift,  it 
is  a  commendable  record,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  emulation. 
There  are  few  people  who  know  the  value  of  taking  care  of  any- 
thing. Success  does  not  mean  how  much  one  has,  but  how  one  con- 
serves, and  results  realized. 


KINDNESS  DOES  PAY 

Kindness  pays  back  a  million  fold.  Be  kind  to  a  child,  and  its 
smile  will  brighten  many  an  hour.  Be  kind  to  the  aged,  and  their 
kind  pat  on  the  shoulder  will  be  like  an  angel's  touch.  Be  kind  to 
a  dog,  and  its  wagging  tail  and  flirting  ear  tips  will  thrill  your 
heart.  Joseph  was  repaid  by  his  kindness  to  the  butcher  and 
baker.  It  repaid  Jesus  to  be  kind  to  the  poor,  and  His  cross  of 
love  has  brought  joy  to  His  own  heart.  It  always  pays  to  realize 
the  fact  that — 

"A  rose  to  the  living  is  more, 
If  graciously  given  before 
The  departed  spirit  is  fled: 
In  filling  love's  infinite  store 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 
Than  sumptuous  wreathes  to  the  dead." 

Now  there  you  see  Christ's  words  illustrated,  "give  and  it  shall 
be  given  back  and  running  over."     It  pays  to  give  gold,  money, 
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service,  kindness.  Call  religion  a  fire  escape  or  what  you  please, 
it  pays  to  live  it.  The  Christian  life  has  an  overflow  which  comes 
sweeping  upon  one  who  lives  the  Christ  life.  Live  for  that  re- 
ward—we appeal.  We  have  ample  Biblical  emphasis  to  show 
that  it  is  the  best  deal  going.  It  may  sound  fircely  selfish  and  a 
low  one  in  motive,  but  it  is  good  according  to  scriptural  teaching. 
We  should  aim  at  such  a  reward.  There  is  an  overflow  back  to  the 
heart  which  is  real  and  gripping  and  beautiful  and  powerfully  ap- 
pealing. When  the  world  learns  that  principle  and  lives  for  it, 
then  will  all  know  that  Calvary  is  not  a  matter  of  Cavalry,  but  of 
love ;  not  of  force,  but  of  forgiveness ;  not  pride,  but  of  penitence ; 
not  of  power,  but  of  pardon;  not  of  war,  but  of  worship;  not  of 
hate,  but  of  hope  and  human  helpfulness.— The  Luthern. 

******* 

EFFICIENCY  THWARTS  BANKRUPTCY 

When  it  comes  to  operating  efficiency  and  economy,  no  industry 
"has  anything"  on  the  railroads. 

According  to  M.  J  Gormley  of  the  Association  of  American 
Kailroads,  if  the  lines'  unit  cost  of  operation  had  been  the  same  in 
1934  as  in  1920,  it  would  have  cost  them  over  $1,000,000,000  more 
than  it  actually  did  to  move  the  same  traffic. 

It  is  rather  an  astonishing  fact  that  such  great  reductions  have 
been  made  in  cost  of  operation  without  impairing  in  the  slightest 
the  reliability,  safety  or  standards  of  service  of  the  railroads.  To 
the  contrary,  service  is  better  today  than  ever  before— trains  are 
faster,  more  comfortable,  more  certain  of  arriving  on  schedule. 
And  the  railroads'  magnificient  accident-prevention  record  is  being 
constantly  bettered. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  improvement  in  operating 
economy  made  by  the  railroads  was  all  that  saved  them  from  actual 
bankruptcy  during  the  lean  years.  At  present,  though  they  still 
suffer  from  inequitable  legislative  and  tax  burdens,  their  business 
is  rapidly  rising,  and  their  purchases  of  new  equipment  are  follow- 
ing suit.  Given  a  fair  break,  they  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
the  fine  spirit  of  progress  that  has  characterized  their  whole  epoch- 
making  history. 
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"UNCONSCIOUS  ARSONIST" 

No  other  country  in  the  world  suffers  a  fire  loss  as  great  as  this 
country.  In  many  European  countries  the  person  responsible  for 
fire  must  pay  for  any  damage  the  blaze  does  to  his  neighbor's 
property. 

It  would  send  our  fire  loss  into  a  tail-spin  if  our  citizens  adopted 
the  attitude  of  mind  that  the  European  law  represents.  Every 
citizen  should  realize  that  it  is  a  crime  against  society— even  though 
it  is  not  listed  in  the  law  books— to  permit  fire  hazards  to  go  un- 
corrected and  to  take  the  chances  that  lead  to  fire.  And  every  citi- 
zen should  likewise  understand  that  practical  fire  prevention 
requires  but  little  money. 

Don't  be  an  "unconscious  arsonist"— a  term  that  can  be  justly 
applied  to  anyone  who  neglects  fire  hazards  on  his  property,  or 
doesn't  trouble  to  unearth  them.  Fire  prevention  is  up  to  every 
one  of  us— and  if  we  all  accept  the  responsibility,  at  least  eighty 
per  cent  of  fires  can  be  eliminated. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


Life's  Lesson 

"To  be  serene  amid  a  losing  fight, 

To  meet  with  equal  courage 
dark  or  light, 

To  hate  all  shams,  and  with  per- 
sistent might,  f 

To  do  brave  deeds  as  in  a  master  s 
sight — 

This  is  to  learn  life  s  lesson, 
reach  the  height." 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

ishness  of  annoyance.  It  takes  the 
joy  out  of  enjoying  the  movement  on 
the  silver  screen.  One  feels  like  he 
would  like  to  have  a  screen  behind 
him  to  ward  off  those  who  double 
themselves   up  like   a   jack  knife. 


Some  people  are  more  inclined  to 
dodge  work,  than  they  are  to  dodge  a 
motor  car. 

— o — 
There  are  some  persons  who  worry 
over    not    having    anything    to    worry 
about.     This  is  the     most     senseless 
worry  in  the  universe. 
— o — 
Some    people    make   a    practice   of 
believing  only  half  they  hear.     But, 
unfortunately,     it     is     generally  the 
wrong  half — the  worst  half. 

Four  weeks  and  five  days  more  the 
crooners  will  take  the  places  of  the 
politicians  on  the  radio.  The  change 
of  tune  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Those  people  who  are  always  trying 
to  "get  even"  with  some  one  for  some- 
thing that  has  happened  in  the  past, 
miss  a  great  deal  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  present. 
— o— 

One  of  the  discomforts  of  attending 
a  motion  picture  theater  is  to  have 
seme  one  sitting  behind  you  press 
their  knees  against  the  back  of  your 
seat.  It  gives  one  the  jitters— wher- 
ever they  are— but   it  is   an   all-over- 


The  foibles  of  human  nature  are 
past  finding  out.  I  have  often  won- 
dered, when  persons  see  a  sign, 
"Wet  Paint,"  they  will  invariably 
put  their  finger  on  the  paint  to  see 
if  it  is  wet.  They  find  that  it  is — 
and  leave  the  print  of  their  finger, 
and  take  away  some  of  the  paint,  to 
adorn  their  handkerchiefs.  I  am 
tempted  sometimes  to  do  this  myself, 
and  I  wonder  why,  but  have  never 
reached  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Guess  it  is  just  downright  human 
curiosity. 

— o — - 
This  is  a  different  world  from  the 
one  you  knew  a  few  years  ago.  In 
fact  it  has  become  a  mighty  stage  on 
which  great,  stirring  dramas  are  en- 
acted, and  the  scenes  change  every 
week.  You  can  watch  every  perfor- 
mance. The  present  day  newspapers 
bring  you  the  story,  and  their  pic- 
tures—now sent  by  wire— bring  you 
the  scenes.  The  statesmen,  rulers, 
politicians,  law-makers,  leaders  of 
industry  and  thousands  of  others  are 
your  actors.  The  newspapers  are 
jour  front-row  seats. 

It  is  said  that  one  million  bicycles 
are  being  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try this  year.  Great  Scott!  Do  we 
r.ow  have  to  learn  to  dodge  them  on  the 
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sidewalks?  That's  where  you'll  find 
a  portion  of  them,  and  the  rest  will 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

Tis  Autumn! 
According  to  the  calendar,  autumn 
began  on  the  23d  of  last  month.  Sum- 
mer has  had  its  fling — sunshine  has 
glistened  the  world  over — vacation 
has  refreshed  those  who  took  such  a 
time  off  from  their  labors.  The  yel- 
low and  bronze  leaves  of  the  forest 
whisper  now  of  winter's  silence.  The 
birds  aire  winging  their  way  to  warm- 
er climes.  The  poets  begin  to  sing 
in  a  minor  strain  of  melancholy  days. 
It  is  very  sober  and  drab.  We  grow 
thoughtful.  Especially  those  of  us 
who  have  passed  the  summer  of  life 
— or  who  are  approaching  the  win- 
ter of  our  days.  Then  we  grow  very 
thoughtful,   and   maybe,   some   repine 


for  those  yesterdays  when  they  were 
young.     Some  take  long,  soul-search- 
".-.r   gliirfses    of   themselves    in    their 
mirrors,  trying  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  look  their  age  or  if  they  are 
still   managing  to   steal   a   march   on 
Time.   When   we   have   reached   life's 
autumn  we  are  wiser,  mellower,  more 
astute    and     more     sympathetic.     By 
every  token  we  should  be  blessed  with 
the     poise  that     goes  with  all     these 
carefully      acquired    gifts.      If    we're 
clever  and  take  advantage  of  all  the 
rich  and     radiant     charms     of     mid- 
summer and  autumn,  winter  will  take 
beautiful    care   of   itself.        Youth    is 
sweet  and  pretty  and  merry — but  not 
mysterious.     Maturity   is    mysterious, 
witty,     baffling,     charming.     Midsum- 
mer    and      autumn — what      gracious 
seasons   of  life   they  are   if  we   only 
know  how! 


KEEP  TRUSTING 


At  the  time  when  fate  is  tested, 
When  it  seems  that  you  are  bested, 
Keep  trusting. 

When  it  seems  that  love  is  routed, 
And  before  your  eyes  it's  flouted, 
Keep  trusting. 

Nothing's  gained  when  faith  is  yielded; 
Keep  your  faith,  thereby  be  shielded- 
Keep  trusting. 

Now  the  load  begins  to  lighten, 
And  your  path  begins  to  brighten — 
Keep  trusting. 


— Selected 
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THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS  LIBRARY  —  1933-1936 
By  W.  M.  Crooks,  Librarian 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  King's  Daughters  Library  at  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Training  School  was  submitted,  October  17,  1935,  generous  donations  of 
books  have  been  received  from  Concord,  Raleigh,  Salisbury  and  Greenville.  A 
Britannica  Junior  Encyclopedia  and  a  set  of  the  Smithsonian  Scientific  Series 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Training  School.  Several  magazines— Child  Life, 
Open  Road  for  Boys,  Better  Home?  and  Gardens  and  Forests  have  been  donat- 
ed, also  one  daily  newspaper,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  . 

Since  the  library  was  opened  February  12,  1933—3497  books  have  been  do- 
nated and  178  books  lost  or  discarded.  Below  is  a  classified  list  of  the  books, 
exclusive  of  magazines  that  have  been  received,  the  number  lost  or  discarded, 
and  the  number  in  circulation: 

Classification        No.  Donated        No.  Lost     No.  On  Shelves 
General  Reference  138  138 

Philosophy  35  34 


Religion 
Sociology 


168  11  157 

103  2  101 


Philology  38  rf» 

Science  7b  1                            '± 

Useful  Arts  72  2                           70 

Fine  Arts  21  -l 

General  Literature  111  3                         ™° 

Poetrv  46  2                           44 

Children's  Literature  509  75                         434 

History-Geography  274  274 

Biography  87  °' 

Fiction  1801                         SI 1720_ 


Total                          3497                       178  3319 

Since  February  12,  1933,  34101  books  and  magazines  have  been  loaned  This 
has  been  an  average  of  812  per  month.  The  table  below  is  a  record  of  the 
books  loaned. 

Classification  No.  Loaned 

General  Reference  117 

Miscellaneous  Magazines  739 

National  Geographic  (bound  volumes)  163 

Philosophy  37 

Religion  *JJ 

Sociology  77 
Philology 
S  denes 
Useful  Arts 
Fine  Arts 

General  Literature   (readers,  etc.)  1»» 

Poetry  110 

Children's  Literature  »»«» 

H'story-Geography  726 

Biography  210 

Fiction        241')5 

ToUl  34101 


78 
68 
31 
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OUR  CHIPMUNK  NEIGHBORS 


By  Ruth 

Few    animals    of    the    forest    more 
readily  become  our  friends  than  the 
little      brown      chipmunks.     At      our 
camp    along-    the    northern    shore    of 
Lake  Huron  a  family  of  chippies  are 
the  nearest  neighbors.     Our  home  is 
a  log  cabin  among  the  evergreens  and 
birches,  their     home     is  a     series  of 
tunnels      and     chambers      among  the 
loots   of  a  large  balsam  tree  only  a 
few  rods   away.     Five  almost  hidden 
entrances  make  this  place  a  safe  re- 
treat.    Often  a  striped  back  and  erect 
little   tail   will    disappear    in    one    en- 
trance and  in  a  few  moments  a  head 
will  pop  out  of  another  and  look  in- 
quiringly   about    as    if    to    say,    "I'm 
safe    now.     What    was    that    strange 
noise,  anyway?" 

One  corner  of  our  porch  is  reserved 
as  a  feeding  gound  for  our  smaller 
forest  friends,  and  the  chipmunks  ap- 
parently remember  this  spot  frtom 
year  to  year.  When  Ave  return  to 
camp  in  the  spring  a  chippie  is  usual- 
ly playing  around  the  yard.  Repeat- 
edly he  will  visit  the  corner,  impa- 
tient for  us  to  place  food  there  for 
him.  Sometimes  he  will  remember 
us  well  enough  to  take  it  from  our 
fingers  even  after  we  have  been  away 
for  six  months. 

Two  chipmunks  will  not  opt  to- 
gether, no  matter  how  large  the  food 
supply.  If  one  approaches  stealthily 
when  another  is  eating  a  chase  is  al- 
most certain  to  result.  One  day  we 
placed  an  almost  empty  peanut  but- 
ter bottle  in  the  corner.  Chippie 
very  cautiously  entered  the  bottle, 
then  hurried  cut  to  be  certain  it  was 


I.  Simon 

not  a  trap.  After  he  assured  himself 
that  all  was  safe,  he  spent  longer 
intervals  in  the  bottle  greedily  clean- 
ing away  the  butter  which  stuck  to 
the  sides  and  bottom.  While  he  was 
in  the  bottle  a  rabbit  came  to  the 
corner  to  enjoy  his  feast  of  apple 
parine-s.  But  Chippie  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him  whatsoever.  He  seem- 
ed to  understand  that  the  rabbit  could 
not  enter  the  bottle,  and  that  he  and 
his  food  were  secure. 

We     are     often     surprised     at  the 
large    loads    which    these    little    crea- 
tures can  carry  away  to  their  winter 
storehouses.     Never  do   they  seem  to 
know  when  they  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  for  their  winter   needs,   but  will 
carry   away   load    after  load    as   long 
as  there  is  any  food  to  be  found.  We 
are  told     that     in     one     burrow  was 
found  a  half  bushel  of  hickory  nuts, 
while  another  was  filled  with  a  peck 
of  chestnuts,     cherry     pits     and  dog- 
wood   berries.     Their     natural      food 
consists      of      nuts,      berries,      seeds, 
grains,  mushrooms,  small  insects  and 
an   occasional     young     bird     or   egg. 
But  they  do  enjoy  more  civilized  food, 
with   cake    or   candy   a   special    treat. 
They  often  became  so  tame  as  not  on- 
ly   to    receive    food    from    our   hands, 
brt.  guided     by     thir     keen  sense  of 
smell.,    to   search   for   it   when   hidden 
away  in  our  pockets. 

Very  seldom  will  our  chipmunks 
disturb  anything  which  is  not  placed 
in  their  corner.  Yet  sometimes  one 
becomes  so  tame  that  he  feels  that 
thf  entire  porch  and  even  the  house 
belong  to   him.     An   opon   door   is   an 
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invitation  to  enter.  One  day  a  group 
of  us  were  seated  at  our  porch  dining 
table  when  Chippie  began  to  help 
himself  to  the  seeds  from  a  piece  of 
watermelon  on  a  bench  close  at  hand. 
Somebody  suggested  a  picture,  so  I 
attempted  to  carry  both  melon  and 
chipmunk  into  the  sunshine.  But 
Chippie  objected  and  off  he  scamper- 
ed. I  placed  the  melon  in  the  sun 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  back 
for  more  seeds.  In  exchange  for 
them  he  permitted  me  to  take  his 
picture. 

We  may  find  members  of  the  chip- 
munk  family   in   many    lands.     They 
live  in  eastern  Europe,  northern  Asia 
and    in   the   United    States   from   the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     But  the   in- 
dividual is  not  a  traveler,  and  rarely 
goes   more   than   two   hundred   yards 
from    his    home.     His    entire    life    is 
spent  within  the  confines  of  an  acre. 
He  never  mopes  and  frets  because  he 
cannot  travel  afar  and  se  the  world. 
On  the  contrary  he  is  a  cheerful,  vi- 
vacious little  fellow,  and  even  has  a 
song  which  sounds  much  like  "chock, 
chock,  chock"  repeated  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.    This  we  hear  more  often  in 
the    spring   when    our    little    chippies 
are  glad  to  be  alive  and  awake  after 
their      long      winter      sleep.     Besides 
their  song,  a  few  notes  of  which  they 
Use  as  a     call,  the     chipmunk     has  a 
higher  pitched     chirp     and   a     small 
churring     whistle     which   he      utters 
when  much  alarmed. 


TI  •  s  a  playful  little  fellow  and  de- 
lights in  a  game  of  tag  with  a  com- 
panion, first  one  chasing  and  then  the 
other.  But  his  life  is  not  always  one 
of  security,  for  he  has  many  enemies. 
Those  he  fears  the  most  are  cats, 
foxes,  weasels,  hawks  and  snakes. 
Chipmunks  and  red  squirrels  are  sel- 
dom friends,  and  never  do  we  see 
them  eating  together  at  the  feeding 
corner. 

Chippie    enjoys    the    sunshine    and 
rarely  leaves  his  home  on  cold  stormy 
V-s.     He  is    never   abroad   at   night, 
and   only  when  the   gathering   of  his 
winter  store  becomes  urgent,  is  he  up 
after  sundown.     Even  then  he  is   al- 
ways safely  home  and  in  bed  before 
dark.     His    winter's    hibernation    de- 
pends   entirely    on    the    weather.     In 
cold  regions     it     often     extends  from 
October    until    March.     But    even    in 
mid-winter  a  warm  day  awakens  him 
and  coaxes  him  to  leave  his  cozy  bed. 
One  day  a  neighbor  of  ours  found  a 
half-grown  chipmunk  which  she  plac- 
ed in  a  box  out-of-doors  for  the  night. 
The    weather    turned    unusually    cold, 
and  in  the  morning  the  young  chippie 
seemed    entirely    lifeless.     When    she 
picked    him    up    she    noticed    a    slight 
movement  of  the  eye,  so  she  carefully 
carried   him  to  the  fire  and  wrapped 
him    in    a    warm   cloth.     Soon    he   be- 
gan to  stir  and  in  a  short  time  was 
as  lively  as  ever.  Perhaps  he  thought 
winter  arrived  and  it  was  time  to  go 
to  sleep. 


Hearts  that  are  high  and  true  are  always  hearing  new  calls 
to  service.  Each  duty  done  brings  another  into  view,  and  new 
strength  for  its  doing.— Selected. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  OUR 
PRESIDENTS? 


By  Herbert  Hollander 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a   President 
of   the   United    States   named   Atichi- 


Who  was  our  first  President? 

Which  President  served  the  short- 
est term? 

Who  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
become    President?    The    oldest? 

What  sports  and  hobbies  do  Pres- 
idents choose   for  relaxation? 

Has  a  president  ever  been  removed 
from  office? 

There  is  timely  interest  in  the 
answers  to  these  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  revolving  about  Presidents 
and  the  presidency  as  the  Nation  this 
year  prepares  to  decide  the  issue  as 
to  who  shall  reside  at  No.  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  rush 
to  the  nearest  history  book  to  look  for 
the  name  of  Atchison  in  the  list  of 
Presidents.  It  won't  be  there. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  Missouri  leg- 
islature is  concerned,  David  R.  At- 
chison actually  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  lawmakers  of 
the  State  appropriated  $15,000  to 
erect  a  statue  to  him.  Atchison  was 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri from  1843  to  1855.  According 
to  Missourians,  Senator  Atchison, 
who  was  president  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate,  actually  was  President  of 
the  United  States  from  midnight  of 
March  3,  when  the  term  of  President 
James  K.  Polk  expired,  until  noon  of 
March     5,     when     General     Zachary 


Taylor  was  sworn  in.  Due  to  William 
Henry  Harrison's  death,  there  was  no 
Vice  President. 

So,  while  you  may  never  have 
heard  of  David  R.  Atchison,  he's 
"President  Atchison"  in  Missouri! 
Indeed,  there  are  quite  a  number 
f  Presidents  whose  names  won't 
show  up  in  any  conventional  list. 
They  are  the  men  who  held  office,  as 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled;  in  other  words, 
heads  of  the  Continental  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Thus,  the  first  President  was  not 
George  Washington  but  Thomas  Mc- 
Kean,  of  Delaware;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Hansom,  of  Mary- 
lond,  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey; 
Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts; 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Cyrus  Grifin,  of  Virginia.  And 
there  was  famed  John  Hancock  who, 
although  elected  to  that  high  office, 
did  not  serve.  w 

It  has  been  established,  how- 
ever, that  although  Thomas  Mc- 
Kean  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  Sates  in  Congress 
Assembled,  George  Washington 
as  the  first  President  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Of  the  32  Presidents  from  George 
Washington  to  Franklin  Delano 
Ro^gevelt,  all   have  been  married  ex- 
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cept  one,  James  Buchanan.     To  these 
marriages  a  tolal  of  116  children  were 
born,  „rre  was     uff,rrm 
born,  70  sons  and  46  daughters,  many 
of  whom  are  living,  for  the  most  part 
in  obscurity.  The  largest  family  was 
that  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who 
had  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Although     Herbert     Hoover    is 
only  living   ex-President,   several 
former      presidential    wives     are 
alive.  They  include  Mrs.  Hoover, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,   Mrs.   William   How- 
ard  Taft,   Mrs.   Theodore   Roose- 
velt,  Mrs.   Grover   Cleveland   and 
Mrs.   Benjamin  Harrison. 
The    shortest    term  was    served  by 
General   William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
"Tippecanoe     and   Tyler,     too"   fame 
who  died  just  a  month  after  his  in- 
auguration,   thus    giving    John    Tyler 
virtually     a  full  term     in  the  White 
House.     Tyler,  by  the     way,  was  the 
first  Vice  President  to  succeed  to  the 
chief  magistracy. 

Harrison,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Gar- 
field, McKinley,  and  Harding  died 
while  in  office.  Of  these,  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  and  McKinley  died  at  the 
hands  of  assassins.  Taylor's  death  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  after  de- 
dicating the  Washington  Monument 
in  Washington  one  scorching  summer 
day,  he  ate  a  bowl  of  iced  cherries. 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  the  most 
recent  President  to  die  in  office,  pass- 
ed away  in  San  Francisco  of  pneu- 
monia. Rumors  that  President  Hard- 
ing did  not  die  of  natural  causes 
never  have  been  substantiated. 

There  have  been  several  "presi- 
dential families."  The  incumbent, 
Franklin    D.    Roosevelt,    is    related    to 


the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the 
relationship  between  Mrs.  F.  D.  R. 
and  T.  R.  is  still  closer,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  the  only  son  of  a  Presi- 
dent ever  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  and  to  attain  the  White 
Ilccse  in  his  own  right.  Benjamin 
Harrison  ("Grandpa's  Hat")  was 
the  grandson  of  William  Henry 
Harrison. 

If  President  Roosevelt  should  be  re- 
elected, he  will  be  the  twelfth  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  a  second  term.  Of  all 
the  Presidents,  it  probably  is  true 
that  only  Grant  defintely  sought  a 
third  term.  Washington  set  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  two-term  limit  which 
never  has  been  broken.  Jackson  per- 
haps could  have  had  a  third  term, 
but  did  not  make  an  effort  to  break 
the  precedent,  and  indicated  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  person  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  astute  New  Yorker  known 
popularly  as  the  "Red  Fox  of  Kind- 
erhook."  Coolidge  undoubtedly  could 
have  had  another  nomination  (he 
had  been  named  for  the  presidency 
but  once  before)  but  turned  it  down 
with  the  famous  "I  do  not  choose  to 
run"  statement.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
served  McKinley's  unexpired  term, 
then  his  own,  broke  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Taft,  and  made  another  try 
under  the  Bull  Moose  banner,  splitt- 
ing the  Republican  vote  and  bringing 
about  the  election   of  Wilson. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  the  only 
President  ever  to  stage  a  come-back 
after  being  defeated.  Ben  Harrison 
slipped  in  for  a  term  between  the  two 
Cleveland    White    House    tenancies. 

The  ancestry  of  most  of  our  Presi- 
dents has  been  English;  namely, 
Washington,    the    Adamses,    Madison, 
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the  Harrisons,  Tyler,  Taylor,  Fill- 
more, Pierce,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant, 
Garfield,  Cleveland,  Taft,  Harding, 
and  Coolidge.  Herbert  Hoover  traces 
his  lineage  back  to  Switzerland, 
while  the  forebears  of  Theodore  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Van  Buren 
were  Hollanders. 

The  lone  representative  of  Welch 
stock  is  Thomas  Jefferson;  Monroe 
and  Hayes  were  Scotch;  and  Jack- 
son, Polk,  Buchanan,  Arthur,  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  Wilson  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent. 

The  parents  of  all  the  Presidents 
up  to  Jackson  had  been  born  in  this 
country. 

Andrew     Johnson    has   several 
unique     claims  to  fame.     He  was 
the  first  and  only  President  ever 
to  be     impeached  and  tried.     He 
was     acquitted.     Among     all  the 
Presidents,     he     is  the     only  one 
who  had  been  a  tailor,  and  while 
Governor  of  Tennessee  he  person- 
ally    made  a  coat     as  a  mark  of 
esteem     for  a     friend.     Johnson 
married     at     19,     and     his     wife 
taught  him  to  write. 
Twenty-two    Presidents    were    law- 
yers;  several  were     professional   sol- 
diers.    Herbert     Hoover     is  the  only 
mining  engineer  to  attain  the  White 
House.  Clearly,  the  shortest  route  to 
the  presidency  is  through  Blackstone! 
Two  Presidents  did  not  claim  mem- 
bership   in    any    religious    denomina- 
tion. They    were    Jefferson    and    Lin- 
coln. The  latter,  howeve,  attended  the 
New      York      Avenue      Presbyterian 
church,  which   still   stands   in   Wash- 
ington. More   Presidents   have   claim- 
ed  membership   in   the   Episcopal   de- 
nomination than  any  others. 


Several     Presidents     dropped       off 
names    for    one    reason    or    another. 
Thus,      Coolidge   was     baptized   John 
Calvin;      Cleveland      originally      was 
given   the   name  of   Stephen    Grover; 
and  Wilson's  first  name  was  Thomas. 
Calvin   Coolidge  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  only  swearing-in  of 
its     kind     in  the     annals     of  the 
presidency. 

It  occurred  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent     Harding's    death.    Coolidge 
was      at   his     father's      Vermont 
farmhouse,      an      ancient     frame 
dwelling.     The  family  was  awak- 
ened to     receive  the  news  of  the 
President's  passing.  By  the  light 
of  a  flickering  oil  lamp,  the  Vice 
President's     aged   father   admin- 
istered    the  oath     of  office.     The 
whole  world  was   quick  to  sense 
the  high  drama  of  those  moments. 
Relatively  few  of  the  Presidents  are 
buried     at  or     close  by     their  birth- 
places.    Wilson,     for      example,   was 
born  in     Staunton,  Va.,  became  Gov- 
ernor of     New  Jersey,     and  his  body 
rests  in  a  special  vault  at  the  Wash- 
ington    Cathedral.     Taft  is     the  only 
President     buried     in  the     Arlington 
National      Cemetery.     No      President 
has     been     buried     west  of  the     Mis- 
sissippi     river.     The    most   famed   of 
all   presidential  resting  places  is   the 
unpretentious     tomb     of   George   and 
Martha    Washington    at    Mount   Ver- 
non. The  one  seen  most  frequently  is 
that  of     Grant     on  Riverside     Drive, 
New  York     City.  Untold  millions  an- 
nually pass  this  mausoleum  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  river. 

The  most  serious  of  presidential 
election  disputes  was  that  of  1876 
when    the    votes    of    South    Carolina, 
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Florida,  and  Louisiana  were  in  ques- 
tion and  an  electoral  commission  con- 
sisting of  five  Supreme  Court  justices, 
five  senators,  and  representatives  de- 
cided, by  an  eight  to  seven  vote,  that 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  not  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  was  entitled  to  hang  up  his 
hat  in  the  White  House.  To  some  old- 
timers  the  odor  of  the  proceedings  is 
still  faintly  disturbing! 

It  is  probable  that,  judged  by  pres- 
ent standards,  George  Washington 
was  the  richest  of  our  Presidents. 
Estimates  as  to  the  value  of  his  es- 
tate, in  current  terms,  run  as  high 
as  $5,000,000.  He  owned,  among  oth- 
er things,  70,000  acres  of  land  in 
Virginia  and  40,000  acres  elsewhere. 
Abraham  Lincoln  left  more  than 
$100,000,  the  bulk  of  which  had  been 
invested  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Grant  lost  a  fortune 
when,  in  1884,  the  firm  of  Grant  and 
Ward  went  bankrupt.  He  recouped 
however,  by  writing  his  memories 
which  are  said  to  have  brought  in  at 
least  $5000,000.  Most  of  the  Presi- 
dents have  been  in  "comfortable" 
circumstances,  neither  extremely  rich 
nor  povety-stricken. 

The  farthest  west  State  which  may 
claim  a  President  as  a  native  son  is 
Iowa;  the  son,  Herbert  Hoover. 
Four  Presidents,  including  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  have  been  New  Yorkers. 
Virginia,  however,  still  justifies  her 
title  of  "mother  of  Presidens."  Eight 
chief  executives  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Ohio  runs 
Virginia  a  close  second,  with  seven. 

A  bit  of  poking  into  the  subject  of 
presidential  ages  rtveals  some  inter- 
esting information.  For  example,  one 
discovers    that      Tneodore      Roosevelt 


was  by  far  the  youngest  man  even  to 
steer  the  ship  of  State.  He  was  42 
years  old  when  called  to  the  White 
House;  nine  years  younger  than  F. 
D.  R.  was  in  1933.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  oldest  at  the  time 
cf  his  inauguration;  68.  The  best  re- 
cord of  longevity  was  set  by  John 
Adams,  who  lived  to  be  90  years  old. 
Soonest  to  die  was  Garfield,  who  was 
only  49  when  he  was  struck  down  by 
an  assassin. 

Most  of  the  Presidents  have  been 
devotees  of  some  sport,  hobby,  or 
other  form  of  relaxation.  Washington 
hunted,  fished,  rode  horseback,  play- 
ed cards,  and  attended  the  theater. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  apostle 
of  "the  vigorous  life."  Coolidge  first 
said  that  fishing  was  "something  for 
boys;"  but  later  became  an  ardent 
fisherman.  Harding's  favorite  re- 
laxations were  golf  and  poker,  and 
Cleveland  was  a  match  for  any  man 
at  the  latter  game.  For  40  years  or 
more  all  Presidents  have  baseball  fans, 
most  of  them  sincerely  interested  fol- 
lowers of  the  national  game. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  gets  thorough 
enjoyment  and  relaxation  from 
swimming,  motoring,  and  his  mag- 
nificent stamp  collection.  He  also  is 
an  earnest  collector  of  maritime 
piints.  Hoover  still  plays  that  ener- 
getic medicine  ball  game  he  devised, 
and  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  see  a 
football  game.  Lincoln  liked  the  the- 
ater but  got  most  fun  out  of  telling 
funny  stories  and  reading  Artemus 
Ward.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  and 
other  contemporary  humorists.  Jef- 
ferson had  an  emormous  library  that 
claimed  his  interest,  and  Wilson  and 
Taft  both  played  golf. 
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MIGRATING  MONARCHS 

By  Ellen  Robertson-Miller 

butterflies,     a     great      as  birds  did  not  molest  it  owing  to  its 


Butterflies,  butterflies,  a 
cloud  of  them  drifting  down  against 
a  sunset  sky.  The  flock  as  it  came  on 
spread  slightly,  and  grew  ragged  at 
the  edges.  Here  and  there  an  insect 
fluttered  to  earth,  others  followed, 
then  en  masse  the  remainder  settled. 
Trees,  shrubs — even  the  fence  of  the 
door  yard — were  a-quiver  with  but- 
terfly wings,  as  the  insects  chose 
their  resting  places  for  the  night.  It 
was  a  host  of  Monarch  (Danaus 
plexippus)  butterflies  en  route  to  the 
South. 

As  dusk  came  on,  the  butterflies 
grew  quiet,  each  clinging  to  a  sup- 
port with  wigns  pressed  together  and 
hanging  straight  down  from  the 
back. 

During  the  night  I  went  among 
them  several  times.  When  one  was 
touched,  it  moved  slightly,  and  if  its 
movements  disturbed  its  neighbors 
they  also  stirred  but  sleepily.  Rarely 
did  an  insect  take  wing,  and  when  it 
did,  it  returned  and  settled  where  I 
had  found  it. 

The  butterflies  were  weary;  they 
were  on  a  long  journey;  they  wanted 
to  sleep. 

When  the  Monarch  migration  be- 
gins, there  is  still  nectar  in  the 
northern  flowers  and  fresh  milkweed 
in  the  fields;  but  some  signal  un- 
known to  man  has  been  given,  and  to 
this  the  regal  Monarch  responds.  On 
strong  wings,  unhurried,  they  start 
on  the  journey  southward. 

Originally,     the      Monarch,     that 
gorgeous       tawny-orange     and     back 
fellow,  was  a  tropical  butterfly;   but 


unpleasant  taste,  it  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  the  race  may  have  faced  dis- 
taster  in  the  South,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  milkweed,  on  which  Mon- 
arch caterpillars  live.  Was  this  the 
reason  why,  long  ago,  the  more  hardy 
members  of  the  race  began  to  mi- 
grate, following  the  food-plant  of 
their  young,  not  only  northward,  but 
southward,  from  their  native  home? 
At  present  the  range  of  this  insect  is 
reported  from  Patagonia  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  region. 

In  the  North  these  visiting  butter- 
flies come  and  go  as  do  many  of  the 
birds.  Their  time  of  arrival  in  the 
spring  is  determined  largely  by  the 
development  of  the  plant  on  which 
they  lay  their  eggs.  Soon  after  the 
first  Monarch  appears  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  will  notice  others.  They 
arrive  singly  or  in  small  groups. 
They  sip  nectar  from  the  flowers  and 
water  from  the  moist  ground.  Now 
and  then  you  may  see  a  pair  chasing 
each  other  high  in  the  air,  where 
the  frisk,  frolic,  circle,  and  finally 
disappear  beyond  the  treetops,  off 
on  their  marriage  flight. 

Probably  the  Monarchs  which  win- 
ter in  the  tropics  never  reach  the  ex- 
tremes of  their  range.  It  is  their 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren which  carry  on.  During 
the  summer  these  butterfies  are 
seen  wherever  milkweed  grows,  but 
never  in  numbers.  It  is  fall  when  in 
flocks  they  may  be  observed  feasting 
possibly  on  a  field  of  goldenrod  or 
resting  for  the  night  as  those  rested 
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which  came  into  my  door  yard. 

By  ten  the  next  morning  the  last 
of  these  visitors  had  gone  on  its  way. 
Where  would  its  journey  end? 

In  this  flock  of  Monarchs  I  knew 
there  was  not  an,  individual  that  had 
made  the  entire  journey  from  the 
tropics,  not  one  that  was  experienced 
as  are  birds  in  leading  a  migration. 
What  then  pointed  the  way?  What 
kept  the  flock  intact  during  its  long 
journey  to  the  Southland?  What  but 
the  Love  that  is  over  all? 

Several  species  of  butterflies  hiber- 
nate during  the  winter,  and  seem  none 
the  worse  for  the  experience.  Others 
pass  the  winter  in  some  one  of  their 
earlier  periods,  either  that  of  the  egg, 
the  caterpillar,  or  the  chrysalis,  but 
I  have  never  known  of  a  Monarch's 
doing  this.  They  live  actively 
throughout  the  year.  This  activity 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  in 
z  section  of  the  country  which  will 
furnish  food,  not  only  for  themselves 
but  for  their  children,  during  the 
months  when  food  is  not  obtainable 
in  the  North. 

One  writer  says  of  the  Monarch 
that  "in  quite  recent  years,  with 
Yankee  instinct,  it  has  crossed  the 
Pacific,  probably  on  merchant  vessels, 
the  chrysalides  being  possibly  con- 
cealed in  bales  of  hay,  and  has  found 
lodgment  in  Australia,  spread  to  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  long  ago  took 
possession  of  the  Philippines." 

So  far  the  Monarch's  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  parasitic  enemies 
that  prey  upon  the  young  have  kept 
it  from  beccoming  too  numerous.  In 
fact,  these  insects  may  be  beneficial 
to  man,  because  the  caterpillars  feed 
upon   the   rather  obnoxious   milkweed. 


HaTriet  Keeler,  the  botanist,  tells  us, 
''One  does  not  pick  milkweed,  for  a 
most  excellent  reason.  A  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  the  plant  is  the  abund- 
ance of  milk-white,  sticky  juice  that 
pervades  it  and  which  pours  out  of 
the  slightest  wound.  The  milk  is  not 
the  sap  of  the  plant:  it  is  a  special 
secretion,  very  acrid  to  the  taste, 
which  is  sufficient  explanation  why 
the  milkweed  is  immune  to  attacks  of 
grazing  animals."  But  it  is  the  food 
on  which  baby  Monarchs  thrive;  so 
Madam  Monarch,  when  ready  to  lay 
he:-  eggs,  searches  for  the  plant  and 
any  other  plant,  although  the  late  Dr. 
neither  the  eegs  nor  the  larvae  on 
oviposits  on  its  leaves.  I  have  seen 
Scudder,  the  well  known  authority  on 
butterflies,  reported  them  on  dog- 
bane, the  juices  of  which,  like  those 
of  the  milkweed,  are  milky  and  acrid. 

Personal  contact  with  the  migrat- 
ing Monarchs  made  me  anxious  to 
know  more  about  the  insect,  especi- 
ally about  its  life  history. 

The  next  spring  I  found  this  would 
not  be  difficult,  for  milkweed  grew  in 
;•  meadow  near  my  home.  I  took  no 
chances,  however.  I  transplanted  a 
stalk  of  our  northern  species  (As 
clepias  syriaca)  to  the  garden.  Here, 
late  in  June,  a  Monarch  butterfly  laid 
a  wee  light-greenish  egg,  shaped  much 
i-..j  an  old-fashioned  sugar  loaf,  and 
through  a  magnifying  glass  its  sur- 
face showed  delicate  sculpturing.  The 
object  suggested  a  bit  of  jade  carved 
by  an  expert  workman. 

It  took  four  days  to  transform  this 
egg  into  a  tiny  black  and  white  band- 
ed caterpillar,  which,  after  nibbling 
its  way  through  the  shell  and  then 
rating  :t.  to^k  possession  of  the  plant. 
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The  larva  fed  so  constantly  that  in 
two  days  it  had  outgrown  its  skin, 
and  was  obliged  to  stop  eating  and 
discard  it,  a  performance  which  it  re- 
peated several  times  before  it  ac- 
quired it£  full  size.  Just  previous  to  a 
moult,  or  redressing,  it  secreted  a 
liquid  from  a  tube,  the  spinneret, 
beneath  its  jaws,  and  as  this  liquid 
was  exuded,  the  caterpillar  spun  it 
into  fine  silk  threads,  and  wove  them 
into  a  thin  capet  on  a  leaf.  The  work 
was  done  by  moving  the  head  back 
and  forth  and  attaching  the  thread  to 
the  leaf  at  the  limit  of  each  swing. 

The  carpet  served  as  a  moulting 
mat  or  foothold  for  the  larva,  which 
clung  to  it  for  hours,  while  its  skin 
loosened  from  the  new  and  more  elas- 
tic one  that  had  been  forming  be- 
neath. Finally  the  skin  split  back  of 
the  head,  and  after  repeated  swayings 
of  the  body  and  violent  contortions, 
the  freshly-dressed  caterpillar  crept 
out  of  the  cast  skin,  turned  and  ate  it 
before  resuming  its  diet  of  milkweed. 

As  the  caterpillar  grew,  yellow 
bands  appeared  among  the  black  and 
the  white  ones,  and  the  threadlike 
appendages,  two  near  each  end  of  the 
body,  lengthened.  The  insect  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  itself  while  it  fed, 
but  at  night  it  rested  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf.  It  was  not  afraid  of 
the  birds,  for  long  ago  these  feather- 
ed folk  found  out  that  Monarch 
caterpillars,  as  well  as  Monarch 
butterflies,  possess  nauseous  qualities. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  cater- 
pillar in  the  garden  came  from  its 
eggshell,  it  grew  dull  in  color,  an 
indication  that  it  was  nearing  the 
close  of  its  creeping  days.  To  prevent 
the  larva's  leaving  the  milkweed  for 


a  more  secluded  place  in  which  to 
undergo  its  transformation,  the  plant 
was  covered  with  netting.  As  a  result, 
the  caterpillar  wove  its  carpet  on  the 
midvein  of  a  leaf,  caught  only  the 
big  props,  or  prclegs,  at  the  end  of 
its  body  into  this  carpet,  and 
dropped  off  into  space,  head  down.  It 
hung  thus  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  old  skin  parted  and  wrink- 
led off ;  but  the  object  revealed  was 
in  no  way  like  the  banded  caterpillar 
cr  the  mother  butterfly.  Instead,  it 
appeared  to  be  just  a  soft,  shapeless 
mass,  which  while  it  was  still  partly 
enclosed  by  the  old  skin,  worked  that 
part  of  its  body  between  the  clinging 
prolegs  free,  and  stretching  and  ex- 
ploring with  this,  it  succeeded  in 
locating  the  silken  carpet,  and  into 
it  it  fastened  its  cremaster,  a  pecu- 
liar anal  appendage  which  might  be 
likened  to  a  number  of  grappling 
hooks  having  a  common  base. 

It  was  truly  amazing  to  see  this 
shapeless  mass  of  matter  perform  a 
seemingly  intelligent  act,  an  act  that 
being  successful  insured  the  safe 
support  of  the  insect  during  its  pupa 
period;  but  had  tihe  cremaster  failed 
to  grasp  the  carpet,  the  insect  would 
have  fallen,  and  probably  it  would 
have  been  crushed  and  deformed  be- 
yond development. 

Soon  after  the  cremaster  had  made 
its  attachment,  the  formless  pupa  be- 
gan to  assume  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
quisite blurgreen,  gold-dotted  Mon- 
arch chrysalis,  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  caterpillar.  And  there  for  twelve 
days  it  hung,  a  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  nature's  handicraft. 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  caterpillar?  It  is  a  never-to- 
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be-forgotten      experience  to      see   one 
come  from  its  tomb. 

The  day  before  the  one  from  the 
milkweed  emerged,  the  blue  in  its 
chrysalis  vanished,  and  the  color  and 
markings  of  its  future  wings  showed 
through  the  transparent  walls.  The 
triangular  piece  covering  the  head 
lifted,  a  long  threadlike  antenna,  the 
"nose"  of  the  butterfly  pushed 
through  the  opening,  its  fellow  fol- 
lowed, and  next  the  legs.  Then  almost 
immediately   the      insect  was   free  of 


its  case  an. I  clinging  to  it.  At  first 
the  wings  were  so  small  they  scarce- 
ly covered  the  body;  soon  they  began 
to  lengthen  and  take  form  as  the 
Monarch  pumped  a  kind  of  glue  into 
their  veins  from  the  body  cavity.  In 
a  few  moments  the  wings  were  of 
normal  size,  but  it  was  several  hours 
before  they  were  dry  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  butterfly  out  into 
the  world  to  its  mate,  that  some- 
where was  waiting. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 


When  wayworn  with  the  common  round 

Of  daily  tasks  so  burdensome. 
And  when  the  self-same  way  leads  on, 

Through  all  the  days  and  years  to 
come, 
Our  hearts  grow  weary  of  the  strife 

Where  gloom  doth  always  shadow 
cheer, 
And  beat  so  slowly  to  the  words : 

"The  way  of  life — how  long  and  drear!" 

But  when  we  watch  the  setting  sun, 

Or  walk  among  the  harvest  sheaves, 
Or  listen  to  the  tolling  bell, 

What  time  a  passing  spirit  leaves, 
The  radiance  of  God's  great  love, 

By  which  He  claims  us  for  His  own, 
Breaks  over  all  the  pathway  drear — 

"The  way  of  life  leads  to  His  throne," 
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JOBS  FOR 

By  Mabel 


LADIES 


The  Lunstrum  family  was  going  on 
i-elief ! 

At  her  father's  announcement  of 
that  tragedy,  Patricia  Lester  forgot 
the  coffee  stain  trailing  from  the  but- 
ter plate  across  the  checked  break- 
fast cloth  to  her  plate.  The  burned 
toast  changed  from  a  tragedy  to  a 
mere  episode.  Her  intention  to  scold 
Cynthia  for  not  remembering  to 
sugar  the  grapefruit  was  crushed. 

"Not  our  Lunstrums!  Not  Helga!" 
she  gasped. 

Peter,  the  eighteen-year-old  Lester, 
wbo  was  a  freshman  at  the  city's 
technical  college,  snorted.  Sarcasm 
dripped  from  his  voice  as  he  asked, 
"Which  one  of  Lindendale's  hundred 
and  one  Lunstrum  families  do  you 
mean,  Father?     Tell  Patsy,  please." 

Ignoring  him  and  his  sarcasm  as 
well,  Patricia  dropped  her  fork.  Her 
healthy  appetite  had  deserted  her. 
She  felt  ill  at  the  thought  of  Helga 
Lunstrum,  the  brilliant  friend  of  her 
high  school  days,  carrying  home 
baskets  of  food  from  the  relief  sta- 
tion and  answering  the  rude  ques- 
tions of  some  of  the  people  who  had 
charge  of  giving  the  relief. 

Father  was  talking  'again.  This 
time  he  was  scolding  ten-year-old 
Muriel  for  having  such  tangled  curls. 
When  this  lecture  was  over  he  set 
down  his  coffee  cup  with  such  force 
that  Patricia  knew  the  coffee  must  be 
stone  cold.  Leaving  a  sentence  un- 
finished, he  pushed  back  his  sweet 
roll  and  left  the  table,  stuffing  the 
morning  newspaper  into  his  pocket. 
Behind     him     Muriel     cried  softly. 


McKee 

Well  she  knew  that  her  mother  had 
thought  only  of  her  father,  Judge 
John  Lester,  when  she  had  said  the 
night  before,  "Let's  keep  your  in- 
jured elbow  a  secret  for  twenty-four 
hours — just  ybu  and  Patricia  and 
me."  For  heavy  days  of  court,  like 
today  would  be,  upset  the  judge. 
Home  accidents  added  to  that  would 
make  him  half  ill. 

Patricia  moved  around  the  table  to 
pat  Muriel's  russet  curls.  "Honey, 
I'm  sorry  I  forgot  my  promise  to 
comb  your  hair  this  morning,"  she 
murmured.  "And  forgetting  I  took 
an  extra  nap.  To  make  up  to  you 
for  it,  we'll  have  a  luncheon  party  on 
Saturday." 

Of  course,  with  those  new  blouses 
she  had  ordered  to  be  made  this  week, 
she  shouldn't  have  promised  Muriel  a 
luncheon,  Patricia  told  herself  that  all 
the  way  upstairs.  But  it  seemed  the 
easiest  way  to  make  up  to  Muriel,  who 
was  such  a  darling. 

The  dissarray  of  the  upstairs  hall 
troubled  her,  just  as  had  the  miserable 
breakfast.  It  was  no  wonder  her 
father  had  been  cross.  But  with 
Grandmother  Lester's  rheumatism 
keeping  mother  up  half  the  night,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise? 

In  her  own  room  Patricia  scowled 
at  the  plaid  dress  on  the  hanger  just 
inside  the  closet  door.  Its  missing 
white  collar  told  just  one  story. 
Cynthia  had  postponed  the  ironing 
again.  Now  she'd  have  to  wear  the 
navy  blue  crepe,  though  there  was  a 
positive  sunburst  of  wrinkles  in  every 
gore  of  the  skirt. 
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"Nada  will  look  as  if  she  had  just 
stepped  from  a  bandbox,  and  Jerry 
and  Jim  will  almost  fight  over  which 
one  is  to  take  her  to  the  press  dinner 
next  week.  And  I,"  she  fairly  shiver- 
ed, "will  then  trail  along  with  the 
older  women  of  the  papers,  to  be  a 
wallflower  as  usual." 

While  she  worked  with  her  russet 
hair,  of  which  Muriel's  was  a  replica, 
Patricia  stopped  worrying  about  the 
tangled  affairs  of  the  big  Lester 
house  to  think  of  the  Lunstrum  family 
soon  to  go  on  relief.  Tears  trembled 
on  the  edge  of  her  eyelids  at  thought 
of  Helga.  It  was  tragic  that  with  all 
her  brilliance  she  couldn't  find  any 
work  except  housework,  the  wages 
from  which  weren't  sufficient  to  keep 
the  family  from  relief. 

Ever  since  Nils  Lunstrum  had  died 
from  injuries  in  a  wreck  that  was  no 
fault  of  his,  the  Lunstrum  family 
had  had  hard  sledding.  There  was 
a  mother,  as  frail  as  the  mother  in 
the  Lester  home,  and  four  younger 
bi-others  and  sisters  for  Helga,  just 
as  there  were  for  Patricia. 

But  there  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  girls  stopped,  for  Judge 
Lester's  salary  kept  his  family  in 
comfort  if  not  in  opulence.  Since 
Grandmother  Lester,  with  her  com- 
fortable annuity,  had  come  to  make 
her  son's  house  her  home,  Patricia's 
pay  from  her  job  in  the  circulation 
department  of  The  Times  was  all  her 
own. 

"Grammy  brought  her  rheumatism 
as  well  as  her  annuity,"  Peter  would 
complain  when  mother  looked  pale 
and  wan  or  missed  breakfasts  after 
sleepless  nights  with  grandmother. 
"And    as    I    see    it,    there    are    some 


things    that    money    can't    buy.     For 
instance,  comfort  in  a  home." 

This  morning,  when  Patricia  saw 
seven-year-old  Charles  and  five-year- 
old  Betty  eating  pieces  of  cold,  scorch- 
ed toast  in  a  deserted  dining  room, 
she  felt  the  same  way.  But  mother 
couldn't  be  blamed  for  neglect  or  for 
Cynthia's  toothache.  After  working 
with  grandmother  until  three  o'clock, 
it  was  no  wonder  the  mother  had 
sunk  into  a  sleep  so  sound  that  not 
even  the  noise  of  the  mismanaged 
home  could  waken  her. 

"I  can't  make  fresh  toast  for  them 
because  I'm  already  late  to  work," 
Patricia  mourned  to  herself.  "And 
they  should  have  some  marmalade  to 
go  with  it." 

She  bolted  for  the  front  door  so 
that  temptation  to  care  for  her 
younger  brother  and  sister  couldn't 
make  her  still  later.  As  she  raced 
down  the  street  she  was  still  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  sunburst  of 
wrinkles  in  the  front  of  the  blue  silk. 
At  noon  she  explained  the  reason  for 
it  to  Nada,  the  immaculate,  who  al- 
ways lunched  with  her  on  Thudsdays. 
"Instead  of  pressing  it  last  night,  I 
straightened  out  the  ribbon  of  daddy's 
typewriter,"  she  said.  "Betty  play- 
ed with  it  yesterday  while  mother 
was  giving  grammy  a  bath.  Some- 
times on  morning  of  a  heavy  court  he 
wants  to  make  out  some  notes  en  it, 
and  if  it  isn't  in  good  condition,  well 
things  at  the  Lester  home  are  just 
too  bad." 

Nada's  laugh  was  merry.  "If  you 
think  things  can  get  upset  at  the 
home  of  a  judge,"  she  began,  "you 
fhould  live  at  the  house  where  there's 
a     doctor.     Last  night  father  had     a 
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midnight  call.  Don  and  Bob  went 
with  him  to  make  it.  When  they 
came  home,  they  scrambled  eggs  and 
fried  ham." 

She  paused  a  minute,  wrinkling 
her  face.  "Well,"  she  was  laughing 
again.  "Don  burned  everything  ex- 
cept the  coffee.  It  boiled  over.  I  ex- 
pected Josie  to  walk  out  of  the  kitch- 
en at  sight  of  the  mess,  but  she 
remembered  the  pink  dress  I  made 
for  her  and  actually  laughed  as  if 
she  were  at  a  circus." 

Just  as  gaily  Nada  told  of  the 
pillow  fight  of  the  early  morning 
which  had  sent  feathers  through  the 
entire  upper  floor.  "But  mother  and 
daddy  both  got  a  laugh  about  the 
feathers  in  Don's  brown  hair,  so  I 
didn't  mind  gathering  them  in  again. 
While  I  did  it  I  sang  that  old  song  we 
sang  in  the  primary  room  at  Sunday 
school,  'Bringing  in  the  Sheaves.,  " 

Patricia  knew  that  Mrs.  Burton 
had  not  laughed  much  since  the 
death  of  her  favorite  sister.  She 
ccuJd  well  understand  Nada's  will- 
ingness to  turn  chaos  into  order 
after  the  pillow  fight.  She  was  just 
ready  to  say,  "You're  a  darling," 
when  the  other  girl  began,  "Short 
cake  today,  Patsy.  It's  my  treat. 
Father  slipped  two  silver  dollars  in- 
to my  pocketbook  this  morning  for 
ironing  fresh  curtains  for  his  office 
yesterday.  So  let's  get  extravagant. 
What  kind  do  you  want?" 

While  Patricia  was  hesitating  be- 
tween peach  and  pineapple  shortcake, 
Jerry  Kile,  star  reporter  on  The 
Times,  left  the  other  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  at  a  rear  table  in  the 
room  and  came  to  drop  into  the  empty 
ehair    beside    Nada.     His    dark    eyes 


filled  with  admiration  at  sight  of  the 
girl's  shining  ash  blonde  hair,  the 
beauty  of  her  rose  and  beige  flannel 
costume,  and  the  daintiness  of  her 
accessories. 

"How's  the  lady?"  he  asked.  "The 
gracious,  lovely  lady  who  makes  me 
remember  a  poem  about  'The  Lily 
Maid  of  Astalat'  who  was  so  fair." 

Before  Nada  could  recover  from 
laughing  credulously  at  his  words, 
Jerry  went  on,  "Keith  Martin  tells 
me  you're  going  to  the  next  Press 
Club  dinner  with  him.  That's  twice 
he's  scooped  the  gang  recently  with 
you.  We've  dared  him  to  t::y  it 
again." 

Patricia  fussed  with  her  peach 
shortcake,  now  flavorless,  and  Nada 
and  Jerry  discussed  two  new  books 
they  had  just  read.  Since  she  hadn't 
had  time  even  to  glance  at  reviews 
of  them,  Patricia  told  herself  there 
wasn't  anything  she  could  do  but  sit 
and  look  as  "dumb"  as  she  felt.  At 
the  same  time  she  grew  bitterly  con- 
scious of  her  wrinkled  dress  and  her 
russet  hair  which  needed  a  shampoo 
so  badly. 

When  Jerry  had  gone  back  to  his 
fellows,  Nada's  forehead  wrinkled.  "I 
meant  to  ask  him  if  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  society  department,"  she 
drawled.  "He  hinted  of  one  once  and 
I  was  hoping  it  would  soon  material- 
lize." 

Patricia  almost  gulped  out  the 
■words,  "Why,  do  you  want  a  job?" 

The  gayest  voice  in  the  world  an- 
swered her.  "I — a  job,"  it  said. 
"You  can't  be  serjous,  Patsy — you 
who  have  been  at  the  Burton  home 
oti  so  many  occasions." 

The  next  minute  she  was  thought- 
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ful.  "I  suppose  if  we  needed  money, 
I'd  have  to  leave  home  and  my  family 
would  get  along  without  me,"  she 
said,  "But  even  if  I  were  in  Tim- 
buctoo,  I'd  worry  about  daddy's  office 
curtains  and  Don's  special  diet 
against  sugar  diabetes  and  the  twins' 
arithmetic  and  the  fit  of  mother's 
dresses  and  all  the  other  machinery 
in  the  big  house,  which  I  keep  oiled." 

Patricia  thought  of  the  burned 
toast,  the  disorder  in  the  hall,  Muriel's 
tsngled  curls,  Judge  Lester's  temper, 
her  mother's  sleepless  night  and 
worried  eyes. 

"Patsy,"  Nada's  hands  reached  out 
toward  her  chum,  "I  wanted  the  job 
for  Helga  Lunstrum.  Yesterday  she 
c*me  to  see. me.  She  said  that  if  she 
could  find  a  job  where  she  could  earn 
ten  dollars  a  week  they  could  live 
comfortably  on  that  and  what  her 
mother  earns  and  still  hold  their 
heads  up  so  their  old  friends  would 
not  pity  them." 

Patricia  knew  then  that  Nada  too 
had  heard  that  the  Lunstrum  family 
was  going  on  relief.  She  wondered 
how  they  could  live  on  fifteen  dollars 
a  week.  Why  her  salary  in  the  cir- 
culation department  of  the  paper  was 
twelve  dollars  a  week  and  she  had 
strenuous  squeezing  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

Before  she  could  laughingly  con- 
fess her  dilemma  to  Nada,  Patricia 
saw  her  own  father  come  into  the 
room  with  Peter  on  one  side  of  him 
and  Muriel  on  the  other.  Knowing 
this  was  the  day  for  the  weekly  bar 
association  luncheon,  which  the  judge 
hated  to  miss,  Patricia  left  her  table 
to  see  what  was  wrong. 

"Cynthia     burned     another     finger; 


mother  has  the  sick  headache  and 
grandmother  commanded  me  to  col- 
lect the  children  and  take  them  to 
eat,"  he  laughed  his  answer  to  the 
question. 

Patricia  lingered  to  try  to  brush 
Muriel's  tangled  curls,  to  straighten 
the  blouse  she  had  pinned  together 
to  cover  a  three-cornered  tear,  and 
to  tell  Peter  he  must  throw  away  the 
ragged  tie  he  wore  so  he  couldn't 
pick  it  up  in  a  hurry  to  wear  to 
school  again.  She  wanted  to  say  to 
them,  "They'll  never  happen  again 
— burned  toast  at  breakfast,  mussed 
clothes  for  Muriel,  a  coffee  stain  clear 
across  the  tablecloth,  a  cold  lunch  for 
the  little  children  and  grammy,  like 
I  know  they're  having," 

She  did  tell  Nada  before  they'd 
left  the  tearoom,  "After  I've  talked 
to  father  this  evening,  I'm  sure  I'll 
have  a  job  for  Helga  that  will  pay 
her  a  little  more  than  ten  dolars  a 
week." 

It  was  Patricia  Lester  who  was 
waiting  in  the  alcove  of  the  tearoom 
next  Thursday  for  her  regular  week- 
ly luncheon  with  Nada.  There  were 
crisp,  white  cuffs  and  collar  for  her 
dark  flannel  dress.  Her  hair  was 
beautiful,  clean  and  well-brushed. 
There  wasn't  a  wrinkle  in  her  skirt, 
a  flaw  in  her  entire  appearance.  She 
'.(-ally  was  the  best  groomed  girl  in 
the  room. 

In  her  pocketbook  there  were  three 
dollars  of  the  allowance  her  father 
had  given  her  for  the  week,  and 
three  more  dollars  grammy  had  slip- 
ped beside  her  plate  that  morning. 
"Today's  luncheon  with  Nada  is  to 
ho  my  treat,"  she  said.  "Have  lob- 
ster or   shrimp   salad,   but   even   then 
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you  won't  have  as  good  food  as  this." 
She  had  sniffed  at  the  cinnamon  toast 
on  the  two  white  plates  and  the  bacon 
broiled  to  just  the  right  turn.  She 
had  taken  in  the  clean  white  table- 
cloth, the  shining  glasses- 
Judge  Lester  had  laughed  when 
mother,  her  eyes  shining  and  her 
arms  cuddling  each  of  the  younger 
children,  had  worried  because  it  was 
his  heavy  court  day.  "Just  for  that 
I'll  take  another  cup  of  this  excel- 
lent coffee,"  he  had  said. 

An  immaculate  Muriel  had  hurried 
to  be  ready  for  Peter  to  escort  her  to 
school.  Even  Cynthia  was  in  a  ra- 
diant mood  because  Patricia's  two 
slim,  girlish  hands  had  done  such  a 
splendid  job  oiling  the  Lester  family 
machinery  so  that  everything  went 
well. 

"It  was  fun,  too,"  she  described 
her  work  to  Nada  a  little  later. 
"Keeping  everybody  in  a  good  humor 
is  the  easiest  way  to  have  them  help 
you  with  the  work  of  keeping  a  house 
in  order  though  they  don't  know  it. 
Mother  says  now  she'd  always  dream- 
ed of  the  day  I'd  be  her  helper  and 
grammy  tells  me  that  I  fit  perfectly 
what  her  father  always  called  'A  job 
for  a  lady,'  that  of  being  a  daughter 
and  sister." 

Nada  added,  her  eyes  shining  with 
admiration  for  the  other  girl,  "Best 
of  all,  you  kept  the  Lunstrums  from 
having  to  go  on  relief.  Father  says 
lie  hopes  a  hundred  other  girls  in 
this  town,  who  are  taking  jobs  from 


people  who  need  them,  will  take  'jobs 
fur  ladies,'  too." 

Across  the  room  the  reporters  from 
the  regular  press  table,  as  they  term- 
ed it,  had  noticed  that  Patricia,  as 
Ben  Best  declared,  "is  among  us." 
They  left  their  food  to  literally  "de- 
scend" upon  the  two  girls, 

"Since  you've  joined  the  leisure 
class,  you  probably  can't  see  us," 
I.aney  Barter  twitted  Patricia. 

"Leisure  class!"  Nada  turned  se- 
vere eyes  on  him.  "Just  you  try  be- 
ing your  mother's  assistant  in  a  home 
for  a  few  weeks  and  see  what  you 
think  about  that." 

"Good  girl!"  Laney's  hands  patted 
approval  on  Nada's  shoulders.  "Our 
home  needs  a  sister  to  do  that." 

Jerry  Kile  elbowed  his  way  past 
Lsney  and  dropped  into  the  chair  be- 
side Patricia's.  "You're  looking  like 
a  million,"  he  approved. 

Nada's  hand  slipped  over  Pa- 
tricia's. Her  lips  framed  a  whisper. 
"Look!  Helga's  across  the  street  on 
her  way  back  to  the  office." 

Helga  Lunstrum  walked  with  her 
"  head  high,  her  feet  swinging  in  the 
beautiful,  free  stride  of  her  high 
school  days.  She  was  again  her 
happy  self,  not  shrinking  or  tragic 
in  appearance  or  mien.  She  had  a 
job  which  enabled  her  to  pay  the 
rent,  to  buy  food  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

The  Lunstrum  family  did  not  have 
to  go  on  relief,  thanks  to  Patricia 
Lester  who  had  taken  "a  job  for  a 
lady." 


The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  know  you  ought  to  know. 
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Mrs.  Rodman  E.  Lewis,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  worthy  grand  matron  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Miss  Bessie  Gaddy,  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  matron  for  the 
ninth  district,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
They  were  accompained  by  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Pike  and  Miss  Maggie  Vance,  of 
Concord.  These  good  ladies  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  work  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  here  at  the 
School,  and  after  visiting  the  various 
departments,  expressed  themselves  as 
being  greatly  pleased  with  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  wayward  boys 
of  North  Carolina. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  when 
the  cottage  lines  assembled  near  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building,  we  no- 
ticed that  quite  a  number  of  visitors 
were  present.  We  were  most  agree- 
ably surprised  to  recognize  in  this 
group,  our  genial  friend,  Hon.  "Bob" 
Doughton,  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  North  Carolina  for 
many  years  and  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  accompained  by  Mr. 
Bievins,  former  sheriff  of  Alleghany 
County. 

It  being  such  a  rainy  day,  Mr. 
Dcughton  did  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  see  much  of  our  outside  activi- 
ties. He  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  institution,  however, 
and  expressed  intention  of  returning 
when  the  weather  conditions  might 
be   more   favorable,   in    order   that    he 


might   have   the   pleasure   of   looking 
over  the  entire  plant. 


The  World's  Series  baseball  games 
between     the     New     York     "Giants." 
champions    of    the    National    League 
and    the    New    York    "Yankees,"    the 
American    League    pennant    winners, 
now  being  played,  is  of  great  inter- 
est  to   our   large   family  of   boys,   as 
well  as  many  of  the  members  of  our 
official  family,  and  whenever  possible 
they    will    be    found    grouped    around 
ladios,    listening    to    the    play-by-play 
description    of    the    contests.     In    go- 
ing   about    the    campus    we    find    our 
young   hero-worshippers   in   animated 
conversation  as  to  the  ability  of  their 
respective    favorites    to    come    out    on 
top.     As     this  is     being     written  the 
first  game  of  the  series  has   already 
gone    into    history    and    "King    Carl" 
Hubbeil,  screw-ball   expert  and  lead- 
ing pitcher  in  the  major  leagues  this 
reason,  who   under  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,   thoroughly    subdued    the 
Yankee    sluggers,    is    being   hailed    as 
the    hero    of    the    occasion.     Then    as 
we    move    a   little   further   along,   we 
hear  a  youngster  who  thinks  "Larrup- 
ing     Lou"      Gehrig,      the      Yankees' 
slugging  first-baseman,  just  about  the 
best  ever,  telling  his  listeners  just  to 
wait   until    the   next   time   the   Yanks 
face    Hubbeil,   as   they   are   bound   to 
chase  him  from   the   mound.     But   be 
that  as  it  may,  no  matter  who  wins, 
it  will  have  been  a  great  scries  and  a 
source   of   unlimited   joy    to   t:.e   boys 
c'.'  the  Training  School. 
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We  were  very  glad  to  receive  most 
favorable  reports  from  Leland  Crosby, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  2,  who  was 
allowed  to  return  to  His  home  in 
Greenville,  Ala.,  last  January.  He 
was  later  enrolled  at  Tennessee  Mili- 
tary Institute,  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  and 
a  letter  dated  August  11th,  from  the 
superintendent  of  that  institution 
gives  the  following  information: 
■  "Leland  attended  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  1935-36  session  and  did  very 
satisfactory  school  work. 

"We  recommended  him  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  the  best  summer  camps 
in  our  state.  I  have  had  regular  re- 
ports of  his  deportment  record  and 
the  scholastic  work  which  he  is  doing 
through  the  summer.  These  reports 
are  all  favorable  and  indicate  that  he 
will  be  able  to  save  a  year  on  his 
high  school  work  by  this  plan." 

A  letter  from  Leland  dated  August 
31st,  gives  practically  the  same,  in- 
formation.    He  says  : 

"I  was  in  the  Tennesse  Military 
Institute  only  four  months  but  led 
my  class  three  times. 

"Mr.  Boger,  I  did  not  realize  until 
I  .  left  the  Jackson  Training  School 
just  how  much  good  you  were  doing 
for  me.  The  training  I  received 
there  helped  me  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

"Please  feTl  everybody  'hello'  for 
me,  and  that  I  am  going  back  to  T. 
M.  I.  this  year  and  am  going  to  do 
even  better  than  I  did  last  year." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
was  in  charge  of  the  service  held  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  af- 
ternoon.    Following    the    singing    of 


the  opening  hymn,  and  the  Scripture 
recitation  and  prayer,  led  by  Albert 
Silas,  of  Cottage  No.  1,  he  presented 
as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Goddard,  dean  of  instruction, 
Queens-Chicora  College,  Charlotte. 
The  subject  of  his  very  fine  talk  to 
the  boys  was,  "What  Is  Around  the 
Next  Corner?" 

Dr.  Goddard  immediately  won  the 
interest  of  his  audience  by  telling 
them  of  some  of  his  boyhood  travels. 
During  the  summer  months  the  fami- 
ly would  take  a  camping  outfit  and 
travel,  and  often  as  the  driving  be- 
came a  little  tiresome  for  he  and  the 
other  children  they  would  arouse 
some  interest  by  guessing  what  was 
around  the  next  corner  or  bend  in 
the  road. 

Just  as  those  youngsters  got  a 
"kick"  out  of  what  they  saw  and 
learned,  said  the  speaker,  we,  too, 
should  cultivate  .  the  habit  of  looking 
ahead  and  anticipating  what  is 
around  the  next  corner.  We  cannot 
r.Iways  find  the  pleasant  and  happy 
things,  but  when  we  do  not,  we  must 
learn  to  take  the  troubles  and  hard- 
ships along  with  the  good  things. 

The  speaker  continued  by  saying 
that  most  people  are  usually  unhappy 
because  of  something  in  the  mind  and 
not  because  of  what  has  really  hap- 
pened to  them.  We  make  our  own 
happiness  of  mind. 

Dr.  Goddard  then  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  enjoying  looking 
ahead  or  are  you  afraid  of  it  or  are 
you  bored?"  An  attitude  of  an  open 
mind  and  a  determination  to  live  for 
what  is  around  the  corner  are  the 
things  that  really  count  in  life  and 
help  us  learn  the  real  joy  of  living. 
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You  can  make  yourself  miserable  or 
happy  by  the  manner  in  which  you 
look  to  the  future. 

Then  the  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  people  are  going 
through  life  and  apparently  getting 
a  lot  out  of  it,  but  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  are  npt  happy.  These 
people,  he  said,  might  be  called 
"hobos,"  because  they  have  no  real 
purpose  in  life.  An  actual  hobo  is 
not  contented  because  he  has  not 
found  a  purpose  or  set  a  goal  for 
life. 

Dr.  Goddard  then  said  three  things 
were  necessary  for  real  contentment 
in  life:  (1)  A  purpose  for  doing  a 
thing.  (2)  The  ability  to  enjoy  what 
is  around  the  corner.  (3)  The  abili- 
ty to  take  it  on  the  chin  when  we  do 
not  get  what  we  want  The  last  fact 
is  the  most  important  of  all,  for  we 
are  going  to  find  hard  knocks  all 
along  the  way.  If  we  learn  while 
young  to  take  a  blow  on  the  chin, 
we'll  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
blows  later  in  life,  for  we'll  find  more 
of  them  as  we  go  along. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Dr.  God- 
dard as  our  guest  speaker  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  is  a  new-comer  to  Char- 
lotte, and  while  he  appears  to  be 
rather  young  to  hold  the  position  as 
dean  of  a  college,  we  feel  quite  sure 
he  is  well  qualified  and  deserving  of 
that  title  and  position. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  service 
was  the  rendition  of  two  vocal  selec- 
tions by  Miss  Eleanor  Alexander. 
This  young  lady  is  the  possessor  of  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  sang  the  numbers,  "He 
Leadeth  Me"  and  "Peace  I  Leave 
With    You,"    was    highly    appreciated 


by  the  entire  assemblage.  She  was 
accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Miss 
Catharine  Walton.  Both  of  these 
young  ladies  are  students  at  Queens- 
Chicora  College. 

Since  last  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, May  2,  1936,  ninety-four  boys, 
having  made  good  records  during 
their  stay  at  the  School,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  or 
other  placements  were  made,  and 
they  are  now  either  attending  school 
or  are  engaged  in  some  useful  occu- 
pation. The  names  of  the  boys  and 
the  communities  to  which  they  re- 
turned are  as  follows: 

May 

Thurman    Robertson,    Winston-Sal- 
em;   Milliard  Owenby,  Biltmore. 
June 

Monte  Beck,  Advance;  Clarence 
Anderson,  Mt.  Airy;  Harold  Brown, 
Jonesville;  Carl  Mabry  and  Philip 
Littk.  Charlotte;  Emerson  Barnhili, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Vernon  Lamb,  Lum- 
berton;  Ansel  Byrd,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Frank  Wakefield,  Granite  Falls; 
Chai  les  Crotts,  Lenoir. 
July 

Edwin  Shuler,  Alden  and  Hubert 
Jones,  Swain  County;  Paul  Johnson 
.snd  Frank  Hall,  North  Wilkesboro; 
J.  C.  Mobley,  Dallas;  Joseph  Brown, 
Surry  County;  Esker  Childress,  Dob- 
sun;  Sanford  Collins,  Pilot  Moun- 
tian;  Folie  Phillips,  Toast;  J.  B. 
Buww,  Scagrove;  George  Hill, 
Rmd  eman;  William  Moore.  Norwood; 
Pari  Rhodes.  North  Wilkesbpro; 
/  -Mri  r  Boyettr.  Newton  Grove:  Eu- 
gene WHtt  and  William  Dillon,  Win- 
ston-Salem;   George    Chambers,    Bur- 
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lington;  Thomas  Hudson,  Benson; 
Douglas  Wilkes,  Raleigh;  Berry 
Rogers,  Duplin  County;  Basil  John- 
son, High  Point;  Arlon  Jones,  Mari- 
on- Eugene  Alexander,  Charlotte; 
Robert  Alexander,  China  Grove, 
Everett  Bell,  Gastonia;  Bert  Fergu- 
son, Newland;  Ted  Hicks,  Elk  Park; 
James  Montford,  Wilmington;  Mar- 
cellus  Gurganus,  Watha;  Junius  Yar- 
borough,  Biltmore;  James  Lyerly  and 
Cecil  Webb,  Asheville;  Newland  Wil- 
son, Burnsville;  John  Caddell  and 
Marvin  Adams,  Johnston  County, 
Emerson  Frazier,  Greensboro;  Lea- 
mon  Finch  and  Thomas  C.  Wilson, 
Wake  County;  Norman  Pike,  Win- 
si  on-Salem;  Alvis  Browning,  Mebane; 
Perry  Russ,  Wilmington;  Coley 
Sharp,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Edwin  New- 
ell, Goldsboro;  Charles  Bryant,  Dur- 
ham; Wiley  Crawford,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; Hilliard  Ruff,  Mill  Springs; 
Morris  Hicks  and  Edward  Lockamy, 
Durham;  Neil  Collins  and  Vernon 
Hubbard,  Draper. 


August 

Ray  Ballard,  North  Belmont;  Earl 
Atwpod,  Sparta;  James  Patterson, 
Shelby;  Clyde  Reece,  Draper;  Reuben 
Land,  North  Spray;  Montford  Glas- 
gow, Winston-Salem;  Glenn  Hines, 
Statesville;  William  Hill,  Ruther- 
fordton;  Joel  Moore,  Smithfield; 
Lewis  Parker,  Wake  County;  Ralph 
McCracken,  Asheville;  Connie  Dick- 
ens, Statesville;  Charles  Pepper, 
Charlotte;  Wayne  Fowler,  Hender- 
son County;  Jack  Carver,  Waynes- 
ville;  Roland  Davis,  Erwin. 
September 

Vernon  Bass,  Fayetteville ;  Joseph 
Johnson,  White  Plains;  Alfred  Holle- 
man,  Farmville ;  John  Hildreth, 
Richmond  County;  Jack  Livesay, 
Gilbert  Murray,  Irwin  and  Warren 
Medlin,  Guilford  County;  Porter 
Stack,  Winston-Salem;  Robert  Ellis, 
Charlotte;  Edward  Josey,  Salisbury; 
Charles  Griffin,  Anson  County; 
Harold  Gunter,  Charlotte;  Wiley 
Green,  Wilkes  County;  Boyd  Baker, 
Statesville. 


A  WORTHY  CRUSADE 

Without  spiritual  idealism,  without  moral  leadership,  without 
practical  fraternity,  democracy  fails.  The  land  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  is  our  Holy  Land,  and  we  dare  not  let  it  be  overrun 
by  ruthless  selfishness  and  greed,  by  narrow  fanaticism  and 
blind  stupidity.  To  beat  back  the  Saracen,  to  rescue  America 
from  materialism,  lawlessness,  and  irreligion;  to  recover  the 
old  tradition  of  simple  faith  and  faithful  service  to  a  land  dedi- 
cated to  liberty,  fraternity,  and  God,  making  it  an  instrument 
in  His  hand  for  the  redemption  of  civilization  from  the  suicide 
of  war — here  is  a  crusade  worthy  of  the  finest  chivalry  of 
Christian  Citizenship. — Joseph  Fort  Newton. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  September  27,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Robert  Allen  13 
(8)   James  Causey  16 

(3)  Neely  Dixon  4 

(2)    Edward  Johnson  2 

Craig  Mundy  14 

Ray  Norman  12 

Fred  Wheeler 
(2)   James  Wilhite  16 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

John  Kellam  6 
Jack  Norris 
(2)    Bunn   Shoe  9 
Latha  Warren  6 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

John  Capps  8 

(4)  Virgil  Cecil  9 
Robert  Keith  3 

(2)  Max  Lindsay  9 
Fred  Seibert  10 
Richard  Wrenn  8 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Earl   Barnes  8 
James  Burns  8 
Charles  Furchess  4 
Howard  Cook  2 
Frank   Crawford  5 
Coolidge  Green  2 

(3)  John  Hampton  3 
Edgar  Hatley  3 
Max  Hedrick  13 
Robert  Maultsby  7 
John  Piner  4 
Kenneth  Raby  2 
Hoyette   Rogers  13 
Fred  Vereen  4 
Ellis  White  6 

COTTAGE   No.   4 
Carlton  Calloway  10 
Mathis  Garrett  4 


James   Hancock 
Lyle  Hooper  14 
Thomas  Maness  3 
Wade  Melton  7 
Richard  Mills  10 
Robert  Mims  11 
Robert  Orrell  4 
Lloyd  Pettus  8 
Frank  Raby  11 
Thorn? s  Stephens  8 
Melvin  Walters  7 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(3)   William  Cassell  3 

(2)  John  Grider  4 
Wallace  Rackley  4 

(3)  Burl  Rash  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  8 
James  Corn  9 
Fred  Dysen  5 
James   Davis  4 

(2)  Perrv  Harvel  7 
(9)    Caleb  Hill  16 

(3)  Hugh  Johnson  3 
Elmer  Maples  11 
Jack  Pyatt 
Percy  Strickland  5 
Paul  Saunders  7 
Floyd  Watkins  7 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(7)    Sam  Belk  14 

Haynes  Hewitt  8 

(3)  Wilfred  Land  15 
(9)   John  Tolbert  9 

(11)    Charles  Taylor  11 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(4)  Wilson  Bowman  10 
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(3)   Thomas  Braddock  9 
(6)  Randolph  Davis  14 
(2)   Charles  Freeman  10 

Woodfin  Fowler  11 
(2)  James  C.  Hoyle  8 
(2)   Lurren  Kinney  9 

(2)  Esmond  Reams  8 
(6)   Homer  Smith  13 

(3)  Cleveland  Suggs  15 
(3)   Samuel  J.  Watkins  10 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  1  ! 
John  Drum  9 
(3)   H.  A.  Holmes  5 
(3)   David  Hodge  12 
(2)   James  Hicks  8 
(2)   William  Kirk  6 
(2)   Andrew  Lambeth  4 
(2)   Julius  Lee  9 

(2)  Paul  Mullis  3 
Theodore   Rector 

COTTAGE   No.   12 

(3)  Joseph  Cox  7 
(3)   Fred  Carter  6 

(2)  Ben  Cooper  4 

(3)  Frank  Dickens  13 


Frank  Lewis  9 

(2)  Ewin  Odom  7 

(3)  Charles  Williams  4 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

Clarence  Douglas 
(3)   William  Goins  3 

Herman  Harris  10 
(3)   Aaron  Holder  5 
(3)  Wilmer  Shoaf  9 

John  Smith  3 

COTTAGE  No.   14 

(3)   James  Andrews  5 
Claude  Ashe  2 
Harry  Connell 

(2)  Stacy  Long  9 

(3)  Troy  Powell  12 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(6)   Marvin  Ashe  12 

(2)   Henry  Abernathy  14 

(2)   Clarence  King  9 

(4)  Harless  Triplett  8 
Carl  Toney  4 
Robert  Teeter  11 

(2)   Wnnfred  Whitlock  11 
(2)   Richard  Wilder  10 
Paul  York  6 


WHEN  I  GROW  OLD 

When  I  have  gathered  all  the  fresh,  sweet  bloom  of  youth, 
And  stand  upon  life's  hilltop,  looking  back ; 

When  I  have  sounded  deeps  of  clear  unfettered  truth, 
Have  left  some  hopes,  some  dreams,  along  my  track; 

May  Peace  her  cloak  of  white  about  me  fold, 
And  Love  hold  fast  my  hand  as  I  grow  old. 

When  down  the  western  slope  of  time  I  take  my  way, 
And  leaves  of  autumn  rustle  'neath  my  feet ; 

May  I  recall  with  quiet  joy  life's  glad  young  May, 

When  dreams  were  real,  and  days  were  long  and  sweet; 

Keep  me,  O  God,  from  growing  hard  and  cold, 
For,  oh !  I  would  be  young  when  I  grow  old. 

— Myrtle  A.  Aldrich. 
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TRUE  LIVING 

I  will  this  day  try  to  live  a  simple,  sincere, 
and  serene  life;  repelling  promptly  every 
thought  of  discontent,  anxiety,  discourage- 
ment, impurity,  and  self-seeking;  cultivating 
cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  charity  and  the 
habit  of  holy  silence;  exercising  economy  in 
expenditure,  carefulness  in  conversation, 
diligence  in  appointed  service,  fidelity  to 
every  trust,  and  a  childlike  trust   in   God. 

— John  H.  Vincent. 

Life  is  made  up  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles 
and  kindness,  and  small  obligations  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  the  heart  and  com- 
fort.— Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
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WE  GO  THIS  WAY  BUT  ONCE 

We  go  this  way  but  once,  0  heart  of 

mine, 
So  why  not  make  the  journey  well 

worth  while, 
Giving  to  those  who  travel  on  with  us 
A  helping  hand,  a  word  of  cheer,  a 

smile. 

We  go  this  way  but  once.  Ah   never 
more 
Can  we  go  back  along  the  selfsame  , 
way, 
To  get  more  out  of  life,  undo  the  wrongs, 
Or  speak  love's  words  we  knew,  but 
did  not  say. 

We  go  this  way  but  once.  Then,  let  us 
make 
The  road  we  travel  blossomy  and 
sweet 
With  helpful,  kindly  deeds  and  tender 
words, 
Smoothing  the  path  of  bruised  and 
stumbling  feet. 

— Selected. 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  TIMES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Branch  of  King's  Daughters  are  bestirring  themselves  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  They  have  always  been  inter- 
ested, but  of  late  their  activities  have  been  suppressed.  Neverthe- 
less they  have  been  silently  working,  and  make  the  announcement 
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of  their  intentions  to  build  a  Chapel  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  school,  including  the  five  hundred  boys. 

This  particular  work  symbolizes  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  or- 
ganization of  "The  King's  Daughters"  under  the  leadership  of  Mar- 
garet Bottome,  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  minister,  New  York  City, 
fifty  years  ago,  with  the  motto,  doing  all  things,  In-His-Name. 

This  is  a  noble  ambition,  showing  faith  and  courage  in  a  work 
that  with  organized  Christian  workers  will  rebound  to  the  salvation 
of  many  wayward  boys,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Master.  Just  a 
Chapel  built  without  a  trained  teacher,  or  minister,  to  show  a  rever- 
ence for  the  Chapel,  and  indoctrinate  our  boys  with  the  pure  Gospel 
there  will  be  little  progress.  Our  boys  need  to  be  taught  the  signi- 
ficance and  sacredness  of  the  holy  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  should  be  catechised,  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  church  if 
the  state  makes  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  reformation  under- 
taken. 

We  commend  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  King's  Daughters, 
and  bespeak  a  hearty  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds, 
and  wish  them  God-speed.  We  do  not  need  stalwart  citizens  alone, 
but  a  Christian  citizenship.  The  King's  Daughters  have  sensed  the 
needs  of  the  times. 


UP  TO  THE  WOMEN 

The  women  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  are  not  content  in  spending 
their  time  playing  bridge,  either  for  pastime  or  prizes  or  the  equiva- 
lent, but  are  doing  a  work  that  will  not  only  inspire  for  better  living 
conditions,  but  making  a  city  that  will  be  recognized  for  beauty  and 
hygienic  atmosphere. 

The  work  of  i^he  women  in  this  unit  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
men  and  women  of  any  community.  The  activities  as  related  in 
the  following  are  most  worthwhile. 

What  promises  to  be  a  good  example  for  e^ery  small  town  in 
America  is  being  set  by  the  women  of  the  town  of  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama. Not  content  with  the  manner  in  which  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  and  grounds  around  public  buildings  are  kept,  the  women 
of  the  town  have  organized  their  own  improvement  association, 
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and  mapped  out  a  program  of  civic  beautification.  So  great  is  in- 
terest in  their  work  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  hold  their  month- 
ly meetings  in  the  court  house  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

Committes  on  cleanliness  and  health,  on  house  painting  and  build- 
ing, on  paved  streets  and  roads  and  even  on  prevention  of  crime  are 
now  at  work  striving  to  give  Talladega  the  most  thorough  municipal 
bath  she  has  ever  known.  The  women  contend  that  if  the  men 
will  listen  to  them  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  from  the  public 
treasury  they  will  make  their  own  town  a  model  for  every  other 
community  in  the  nation,  and  one  so  healthy  and  beautiful  it  will 
appeal  to  those  who  may  be  seeking  a  new  location.  They  also 
argue  that  increased  business  will  reward  the  merchants  since  an 
attractive  town  always  draws  visitors. 

Politics  doesn't  enter  into  the  planning  by  Talladega  women  and 
that  is  why  newspapers  in  Alabama  are  predicting  success  for  it. 
Already  their  activities  have  been  widely  publicized,  and  other 
towns  may  soon  be  following  Talladega's  example. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  AN  AIM  IN  LIFE 

Life  is  serious.  Mark  you,  I  didn't  say  "sad."  But  when  we 
look  at  the  social  maladjustments  of  our  day,  when  we  behold  the 
evils  that  walk  so  boldly  in  our  times,  when  we  take  note  of  the 
godlessness  that  afflicts  our  generation,  when  we  observe  the  giddy 
whirl  that  has  caught  up  our  people,  life  is  serious  and  there  is 
little  use  for  soft  thinking.  That  won't  help.  Nor  of  just  taking 
it  easy.  That'll  never  do.  Nor  to  settle  down,  casting  ambition 
and  hope  aside.  Nor  to  "chase  butterflies"  with  William  Allen 
Neilson.     That'll  never  bring  us  out  of  the  bog. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  that  son  of  a  preacher, 
who  made  his  aim  in  life  to  work.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  it,  that 
for  twenty  years  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
home.  He  lived  in  one  tiny  room,  sleeping  on  a  truckle  bed  hardly 
large  enough  to  hold  his  big  body,  and  all  of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  at  sixteen  he  had  been  declared  tubercular.  In  addition,  his 
heart  was  diseased.  Yet,  so  vehemently  he  lived,  one  fails  to  re- 
member that  his  daily  companion  was  death.     Time  was   some- 
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thing  always  flying  from  him.  He  must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  strenuous  life,  not  the  soft  life.  At  length, 
gasping  in  the  heat  of  an  African  summer,  death  that  for  years  he 
had  outwitted  finally  arrested  him,  and  Cecil  Rhodes  died  murmur- 
ing, "So  much  to  do,  so  little  done."  The  accomplishments  of  his 
life  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  but  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
built  empires,  pushed  back  horizons,  and  helped  trees  to  grow  that 
others  might  rest  in  their  shade.  Such  men  are  the  men  who  are 
needed  to  lift  the  world  out  of  its  doldrums  today.  Not  such  as 
those  who  through  relaxing,  settling  back,  chasing  butterflies,  seek 
to  prolong  their  years.  After  all,  it  is  not  how  long  we  live,  but 
how  much. 

A  friend  once  asked  Rhodes  how  long  he  expected  to  live — "I 
give  myself  4,000  years,"  he  said  as  simply  and  impersonally  as  if 
he  were  stating  a  fact  in  history.  And  at  another  time,  he  said, 
"It  is  ridiculous  to  lose  one's  ideas  by  death." 

Rhodes'  horizons  were  bound  not  even  by  the  boundlessness  of 
continents  and  nations — they  extended  far,  far  out  into  eternity. 

Is  there  not  a  secret  here?  We  try  to  make  our  lives  here  last 
long  in  years,  because  our  hope  of  immortality  is  so  dim.  We  try 
to  make  them  useful — even  if  they  burn  out  early — because  of  the 
conviction  God  has  put  eternity  in  our  souls. — The  Lutheran. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  MEET 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  met  in  quarter- 
ly meeting,  October  1,  1936.  Those  attending  were:  L.  T.  Hartsell, 
chairman,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  J.  F.  Spruill,  Paul  C.  Whitlock,  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Everett,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw; 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  newly-erected  Indian  Cottage,  which 
is  completed  and  much  of  the  furnishings  installed.  Lunch  was 
served  in  this  building  and  each  member  of  the  Board  was  given 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  building. 

The  Board  was  delighted  with  the  action  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Association  in  proposing  to  establish  a  unit  of  tex- 
tile machinery  at  the  School.     Dean  Nelson  and  Mr.  Hilton,  of  State 
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College,  and  Mr.  Hunter  Marshall,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  looked  over  the  School 
lor  a  suitable  space  to  begin  the  work.  It  was  decided  to  use  one 
or  two  of  the  rooms  in  the  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building,  and 
sketches  were  to  be  made  of  the  kind  of  machinery  to  be  used  and 
placement  of  same. 

The  Board  was  enthusiastic  about  the  proposition  and  instructed 
the  Superintendent  to  have  the  architect  review  the  plans  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  load  the  rooms  would  carry  before  act- 
ually placing  same. 

The  Board  reviewed  the  budget  estimate  for  both  maintenance 
and  permanent  improvement  for  the  next  biennium. 

A  plan  of  the  State  Branch  of  the  King's  Daughters  was  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Shaw,  for- raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Chapel  at  the  School. 

The  Board  heard  a  report  of  the  various  activities  of  the  School 
made  by  Superintendent  Boger,  and  transacted  other  routine  busi- 
ness. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  Wise  Choice 
"You  should  never  frown 

But  try  to  be  merry; 
You'd  best  be  a  clown 

Than  cross  and  contrary. 
Some  people  make  fun 

Of  the  happy  jester — 
But  I'd  rather  be  one 

Than  a  grouchy  pester." 


There  is  one  good  thing  about  those 
Spanish  revolutions — they  do  not  ask 
America  to  loan  them  money. 

I  somehow  or  otherwise  kinda  balk 
when  I  go  to  buy  doughnuts,  macaro- 
ni, spaghetti — I  dislike  to  pay  for  all 
them  holes. 

— o — 

It  is   said   that   the   onion   growers 
are.  planning     a     national     publicity 
campaign.  Well,  that  is  one  vegetable 
that  people  just  cry  over. 
— o — 

Cooperative  boondoggling  is  noth- 
ing more  than  one  boondoggler  lend- 
ing his  shovel  to  another  boondoggler. 
They  are  just  bound  to  have  some- 
thing to  lean  on. 

— o — 

It  is  reported  that  a  man  has  writ- 
ten his  will  on  a  biscuit.  I  guess  he 
did  that  in  order  that  his  heirs  might 
get  a  few  crumbs  after  the  lawyers 
got  through  with  working  over  it. 
— o — ■ 

More  people  are  inclined  to  give  ad- 
vice than  they  are  to  take  it.  What 
puzzles  me,     in     my     observations,  is 


that   some   of  the  worst  people   often 
give  the  best  advice. 
— o — 

When  this  campaign  ends,  I  have  no 
doubt  one  universal  conclusion  will  be 
reached — and  that  is,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture speechless  campaigns  will  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  a  great  incentive  to  a  richer 
moral  uplift. 

— -o — 

Candidate  Landon  says  "Citizens 
of  this  country  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise."  The  Democrats  found 
that  out  four  years  ago,  and  took 
over  the  reigns  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  they  have  not  as  yet 
convinced  the  old-line  Republicans 
that  they  have  improved  their  (Re- 
publican) condition — and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  never  will  as 
long  as  there  is  an  office  in  sight. 
— o — 
Beauty  All  Around  Us 

Beauty  in  strange  places.  No  not 
strange — unusual.  Listen.  It  could 
have  happened,  perhaps,  in  any  one 
of  a  dozen  places.  But  it  did  happen 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  Durham's 
largest  stores.  A  store  that  sells  doo- 
dads and  knicks-knacks  for  my  lady. 
That's  where  it  happened. 

I  was  going  through  the  store,  just 
to  observe  what  they  had  on  display, 
and  having  a  quiet  time  to  myself, 
and  about  to  leave,  when  I  was  at- 
tracted by  a  number  of  bright,  red, 
yellow  and  green  bits  on  the  floor. 
They  were  gum  drops,  that  had  drop- 
ped sure  enough,  and  spread  lavishly 
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over  the  place.  But  that  isn't  the  Heedless  of  the  tramping  feet, 
point.  which  might  have  landed  on  his  chub- 
In  the  midst  of  the  gumdrops  he  by  hands,  he  reached  after  the  bright 
sat.  He  couldn't  have  been  more  balls.  When  I  took  my  last  look  at 
than  three,  or  maybe  four.  Dressed  this  beauty  spot,  in  a  big  trading 
in  white,  white  rompers  and  a  white  store,  surging  with  people  he  was 
blouse  edged  in  blue.  He  had  blue  still  on  the  floor,  amost  hidden  by  the 
eyes  and  curly  golden  hair.  About  skirts  which  swirled  about  him,  still 
as  pretty  a  child  as  I  ever  saw.  intent  on  his  precious  gumdrops, 
There  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  can-  oblivious  to  all  else.  I  thought  it  was 
dy  treasures,  having  the  time  of  his  one  of  the  prettiest,  innocent  child- 
life,  trying  to  gather  them  all  up  and  hood  scenes  I  had  seen  in  a  long 
occasionally  stuffing  two  or  three  in  time.  We  can  find  beauty  all  around 
his  mouth,  when  he  thought  no  one  if  we  will  but  look  for  it. 
was  looking. 


THE  GUY  IN  THE  GLASS 

When  you  get  what  you  want  in  your  struggle  for  pelf, 
And  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day ; 

Then  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  at  yourself, 
And  see  what  that  guy  has  to  say. 

For  it  isn't  your  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 

Who  judgment  upon  you  must  pass; 
The  fellow  whose  verdict  counts  most  in  your  life, 

Is  the  guy  staring  back  from  the  glass. 

He's  the  fellow  to  please,  never  mind  all  the  rest, 

For  he's  with  you  clear  up  to  the  end ; 
And  you've  passed  your  most  dangerous,  difficult  task, 

If  the  guy  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 

You  may  be  like  Jack  Horner  and  "chisel"  a  plum, 

And  think  you're  a  wonderful  guy ; 
But  the  man  in  the  glass  says  you're  only  a  bum, 

If  you  can't  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

You  can  fool  the  whole  world  down  the  pathway  of  years, 

And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass ; 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches  and  tears, 

If  you've  cheated  the  guy  in  the  glass. 

— Dale  Wimbrow. 
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SEA  VOYAGE  TO  LABRADOR 


By  Mary 

The  ship  that  carried  us  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  across  to  Newfoundland 
was  small  and  sturdy,  and  its  hold 
was  full  of  flour  and  shorts,  corn- 
meal  and  molasses  for  the  fisherfolk 
and  lumbermen,  while  its  lower  deck 
was  laden  with  barrels  of  gasoline 
for  the  fishing  boats,  and  a  big  new 
truck  destined  for  the  thriving  town 
of  Corner  Brook. 

As  the  St.  Lawrence  broadened,  we 
lost  sight  of  the  south  shore  and  saw 
only  the  north,  with,  here  and  there 
a  small  white  village,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  lighthouse  winking  on  its 
rocky  headland,  and  stretching  out  a 
friendly  finger  of  light  to  guide  us  on 
our  way.  How  cosy  and  intimate  the 
village  nestling  in  the  shelter  of  the 
hill  and  how  grim  and  lonely  the 
lighthouse  looked.  For  a  lighthouse 
must  stand  guard  in  the  most  bleak 
and  exposed  spot,  and  keep  awake  all 
through  the  storm  and  the  dark 
while  the  village  sleeps.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  courage  to  be  a  lighthouse. 

At  Godbout,  a  small  lumbering  vill- 
age, we  passengers  had  time  for  a 
walk  along  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
and  some  of  the  bravest  spirits  went 
bathing  in  the  sea,  which  was  very 
cold.  Two  tall  white  crosses  on  the 
steep  hlilside  signify  that  some  boat- 
men were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
river. 

At  Clarke  City,  a  day's  sail  far- 
ther, we  picked  wild  raspberries 
along  the  railway  track  which  runs 
to  the  village  nine  miles  inland.  The 
ground    was   carpeted   in   places    with 
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tea-berries,  the  dark,  glossy  leaves 
and  bright  red  berries  reminded  us 
of  Christmas  holly.  On  the  track 
were  carloads  of  pulp  wood,  and 
bundles  of  pulp  ready  to  be  made  into 
paper.  Several  dogs  came  down  to 
the  boat  and  peered  anxiously  through 
the  porthole  into  the  cook's  quarters, 
hoping  to  get  a  bone.  One  little  black 
dog  accompanied  his  master  on  board 
and  worried  dreadfully  about  getting 
him  off  in  time. 

About  Seven  Islands,  the  second 
largest  village  on  the  north  shore, 
small  boats  came  out  to  our  ship,  and 
our  sailors  handed  us  down  the  lad- 
der into  them.  Having  landed,  we 
hurried  to  the  Indian  Reserve,  where 
about  one  hundred  families  live.  The 
Indians  seemed  glad  to  see  us,  and 
quite  willing  to  be  photographed.  In 
winter,  they  live  in  small  frame 
houses;  in  summer,  they  prefer  wig- 
wams made  of  saplings  planted  in  a 
circle,  their  tops  bent  inward  and 
fastened  together,  and  this  frame- 
work covered  with  canvas.  Two  of 
the  men  were  making  a  canoe,  and 
some  of  the  women  were  sewing  moc- 
assins. One  young  squaw  showed  us 
a  white  doe-skin  cape,  prettily  em- 
broidered, which  she  had  made  for 
her  papoose. 

At  Thunder  River,  where  breakers 
roar  against  huge  black  rocks  in  the 
harbor,  the  odor  of  codfish,  spread 
out  to  dry,  assailed  us.  A  scarecrow, 
like  the  one  in  the  cornfield  at  home, 
waved  its  rags  in  the  wind  to  fright- 
en greedy  gulls  and  crows  from  the 
feast.       The   fisherfolk  had   gathered 
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spruce  boughs,  and  fastened  them  to 
the  fence  posts  in  honor  of  an  ex- 
pected bishop,  who  could  visit  them 
only  every  five  to  seven  years.  An 
oxcart  waited  on  the  wharf  to  take 
freight  to  the  village. 

That  night  a  thick  fog  enveloped 
us.  The  ship  stood  still,  while  its 
siren  shrieked  every  minute.  All  next 
day  the  fog  persisted,  and  there  was 
nothing  our  able  captain  and  his 
crew  could  do  about  it.  The  following 
morning  only  a  distant  wall  of  fog 
was  visible.  "Now  we  will  go  on,"  we 
said,  but  the  captain  thought  other- 
wise. An  hour  passed,  and  still  the 
ship  lay  idle,  rolling  in  the  trough  of 
the  waves ;  then  up  came  the  fog 
again,  but  only  for  a  little  while,  and 
soon  the  welcome  order  to  steam 
ahead  was  given. 

That  evening  at  Haver  St.  Pierre, 
the  largest  village  on  the  north 
shore,  the  inhabitants  gathered  on  the 
wharf  to  meet  us.  The  women  had 
hand-made  rugs  to  sell,  and  the  chil- 
dren offered  starfish  and  shells.  A 
fisherman  took  us  in  his  boat  to  an 
island  to  see  a  fox  farm.  We  also 
visited  the  up-to-date  hospital  which 
serves  a  radius  of  three  hundred 
miles.  Most  families  here  have  their 
own  dog-teams.  The  dogs  have  to 
be  kept  tied  up  or  they  would  eat  the 
cod. 

Our  next  stop  was  Natasquaban,  a 
lonely  island  of  flat  rocks  covered 
with  deep  moss.  Here  grew  wild  Iris, 
Teaberries,  Labrador  Tea,  Sheep 
Laurel,  Pitcher  Plants,  Blueberries, 
and  Bakeapple — a  small  yellow  berry 
out  of  which  the  natives  make  jam. 

Cross  currents  deserve  their  name, 
as  we  decided  when  our  ship  turned 


her  nose  toward  Newfoundland.  No 
promenaders  on  the  deck  that  night; 
every  passenger  was  in  his  berth 
wishing  fervently  for  a  calm.  We 
welcomed  Corner  Brook  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  thriving  town,  centering 
in  the  paper  mill  of  the  International 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  In  Corner 
Brook  there  is  no  relief  problem,  for 
everyone  is  working  for  wages.  Fish- 
ing boats  carried  us  up  the  picturesque 
Humber  River,  between  towering 
crags  and  huge  wooded  mountains, 
with  waterfalls  spilling  down  their 
sides.  After  lunch  we  took  the  bus 
out  to  a  salmon  river,  which  tumbles 
head  over  heels  down  a  mighty 
mountain,  but  we  had  no  time  to  try 
our  luck  at  fishing,  for,  having  dis- 
gorged some  of  its  cargo,  our  boat 
was  ready  to  go. 

Again  we  sighted  the  north  shore, 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  Greenly  Island, 
where  the  Bremen  landed,  and  where 
the  flyers  found  hospitality  among 
the  handful  of  fisherfolk  whose  white 
cottages  cluster  around  the  light- 
house. 

At  Forteau  Bay,  Labrador,  we 
climbed  into  fishing  boats  again.  They 
tossed  alarmingly  on  the  waves,  but 
took  us  safely  ashore.  The  little  out- 
post hospital  is  in  charge  of  two 
nurses  with  a  monthly  visit  from  a 
doctor.  That  day  the  villagers  were 
saddened  by  the  death  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy  by  drowning.  In  the 
cemetery  are  several  graves  of  drown- 
ed children;  one  child  was  only 
eighteen  months  old.  Rhubarb  and 
potatoes  grow  in  the  gardens  fenced 
with  stakes.  There  is  not  a  tree  to 
be  seen.  The  people  have  to  go  three 
miles   back   to   get   the    stunted   trees 
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and  gnarled     roots     which     are  their 
winter  fuel. 

Next  day  we  counted  nineteen  ice- 
bergs at  one  time,  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  great  flat  pans  to  cavern- 
ous mountains  and  arched  and  turret- 
ed  castles.  We  made  out  Neptune 
seated  on  his  throne;  the  sleeping 
Princess;  the  Mermaids'  Church, 
and  many  others.  Again  the  sea 
said  "Wait,"  and  we  rode  at  anchor 
all  that  night. 

The  following  day  our  vessel  reach- 
ed its  destination,  St  Anthony, 
where  dreams  come  true.  Here  on 
the  farthest  point  of  Newfoundland, 
called  Labrador,  are  fine  buildings 
built,  equipped  and  managed  for  the 
good  of  the  fishermen  and  their 
families  in  this  cold  corner  of  the 
world  .  A  splendid  hospital,  a  gen- 
erous orphanage,  a  community  work- 
shop, a  clothing  distribution  depot,  a 
fascinating  gift-shop  where  native 
handicraft  is  displayed  to  visitors,  a 
cash  grocery,  a  hot-house  where  to- 
matoes and  cucumbers  are  grown,  a 
garden  made  fertile  by  the  addition 
of  tons  of  lime,  and  an  efficient  group 
of  workers,  many  of  them  student 
volunteers  who  pay  their  own  board, 
bear  witness  to  Dr.  Grenfeli's  efforts. 
To  realize  how  worth  while  it  all  is, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  rosy,  happy 
faces  of  the  children,  and  hear  their 
glad  voices. 

At  the  wharf  the  hospital  ship, 
Strathcona  II,  was  resting,  but  Dr. 
Grenfell  was  absent.  The  haul-up  slip 


where  fishermen's  boats  may  be  re- 
paired was  the  gift  of  a  wealthy 
American.  The  kennels,  behind  the 
orphanage,  house  splendid  pure-bred 
huskies,  and  are  the  gift  of  an  Ameri- 
can in  memory  of  his  Irish  setters. 
These  dogs  have  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  mission  work. 

We  would  gladly  have  sailed  far- 
ther northward,  seeing  new  ports  and 
bigger  icebergs,  but  our  ship  must 
now  turn  homeward.  On  our  return 
trip  we  went  ashore  at  Harrington, 
in  the  Canadian  Labrador,  in  small 
boats,  from  which  we  climbed  up  the 
side  of  the  wharf  on  a  ladder  made 
of  round  slippery  poles.  The  people 
had  gathered  in  front  of  the  church 
with  rugs  and  carved  wooden  articles 
for  sale. 

At  Magpie  we  put  off  two  hundred 
bags  of  salt  for  the  fishermen,  and 
bought  a  haiibut  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  for  four 
dollars,  also  several  bags  of  fresh 
codfish. 

At  last,  and  all  too  soon,  our  respite 
from  doorbells,  telephones,  newpapers 
and  gas  bills  was  over.  At  Montreal 
the  world  came  to  meet  us  again.  "Au 
revoir"  we  told  our  shipmates,  but  we 
knew  in  our  hearts  that,  even  though 
we  might  arrange  a  reunion  some- 
where on  shore,  there  would  be  some- 
thing lacking,  something  born  of  the 
sea  and  the  sky  that  we  could  not 
take  with  us,  nor  ever  quite  l-ecapture 
until  we  put  out  to  sea  once  more. 


If  it  was  wise,  manly  and  patriotic  for  us  to  establish  a  free 
government,  it  is  equally  wise  to  attend  to  the  necessary  means 
of  its  preservation. — James  Monroe. 
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LEW  WALLACE 


By  Florence 

In  Crawfordsville,  a  pretty  little 
college  town  in  Indiana,  is  the  beauti- 
ful estate  that  belonged  to  General 
Lew  Wallace.  A  study  built  by  him 
in  the  center  of  the  grounds  is  now  a 
museum  crowded  With  mementos  of 
all  descriptions.  The  walls,  hung  with 
war  trophies,  are  reminders  of  his 
activity  as  a  soldier;  letters  from 
famous  men  are  evidence  of  his  popu- 
larity as  a  gentleman  and  diplomat; 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  book- 
shelves are  laden  with  translations 
cf  his  books  into  almost  every  known 
language.  General  Wallace  was 
soldier,  diplomat  and  author.  His  was 
a  most  amazing  life,  filled  with  ro- 
mance and  adventure. 

The  grounds  are  secluded  by  an 
ivy-covered  brick  wall  completely  sur- 
rounding the  estate.  The  entrance 
gate,  of  unusual  beauty,  was  de- 
signed after  that  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Pierre  (eleventh  cent- 
ury), Vezelay,  France,  and  is  a  pro- 
mise of  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
grounds  inside. 

We  entered  the  gate  and  followed 
the  flagstone  path  flanked  by  a  rough 
stone  wall  on  one  side  and  the  bound- 
ary brick  wall  on  the  other.  Here 
the  planting  is  delightfully  informal, 
with  fir  trees,  iris  and  dank,  woods 
plants.  But  as  the  path  leaves  the 
walls  and  turns  toward  the  study, 
the  trimly  cut  sward  sweeps  onward 
like  a  vast  green  carpet.  Huge 
beech  trees,  which  General  Wallace 
loved  and  which  provided  him  shade 
and  shelter,  are  being  preserved  with 
utmost  care.     Under  their  boughs  he 


Marie  Taylor 

did  a  good  deal  of  his  writing,  and 
one  beloved  tree  became  famous  as 
the  Ben  Hur  Beech  since  much  of  the 
novel  was  written  beneath  its  pro- 
tecting branches.  The  tree  now  is 
gone,  but  where  it  stood  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Wallace  has  been 
erected  which  was  cast  in  Paris  from 
the  model  made  for  the  Carrara 
marble  statue,  by  Andrew  O'Conner, 
presented  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress by  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the' 
Hall  of  Fame  in  the  United  States 
Capitol,  Washington.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting here  to  note  that  General  Wall- 
ace's statue  is  the  only  one  from  In- 
diana in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Although  a  gentle  rain  was  falling 
when  we  visited  the  grounds,  the 
somber  day  was  brightened  by  the 
vivid  green  grass  and  dripping 
leaves.  In  this  scene,  silvered  with 
rain  drops,  the  marble  figure  of  the 
General  stood  majestically.  Erect, 
forceful,  magnetic,  we  felt  the  very 
power  of  the  man  there  in  the  quiet 
sanctitude  of  a  setting  so  rich  in 
memories  of  his  beloved  character. 

The  study,  designed  by  him,  which 
he  called  "a  pleasure-house  for  my 
soul,"  was  built  some  ten  years  be- 
fore his  death  and  is  a  square,  brick 
structure  of  great  architectural 
beauty.  The  frieze  is  sculptured  to 
represent  characters  of  his  books 
copied  from  models  in  plaster 
wrought  by  the  general  himself,  the 
originals  of  which  hang  inside  the 
study.  The  face  on  the  front  is  that 
of  Ben  Hur,  representing  the  ex- 
pression of  that  character  during  the 
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chariot  race.  The  building  is  unique 
in  that  it  has  not  a  window  in  it. 
Light  is  afforded  by  a  huge  skylight. 
A  piazza  is  across  the  back,  and  dur- 
ing General  Wallace's  life  a  moat, 
suggesting  the  romance  of  old  castles, 
surround  the  study.  This  has  been 
drained  and  is  now  a  flower  garden. 

Entering  we  came  directly  into  the 
study,  a  high-ceilinged  room,  now  a 
typical  museum.  However,  fancy  could 
easily  picture  the  comfort  of  it  in 
General  Wallace's  day,  carpeted  and 
furnished;  could  almost  see  him  seat- 
ed before  the  recessed  fireplace  where 
crackling  logs  burned,  penning  the 
novels  which  were  to  become  known 
throughout  the  world. 

The  bookcases,  lining  the  walls  at 
a  convenient  height,  claimed  our  at- 
tention first  and  we  found  them  as  in- 
teresting as  expected.  Many  of  the 
books  are  on  religion,  for  General 
Wallace  was  a  keen  and  untiring 
student  of  religious  history.  Here  are 
the  translations  of  "Ben  Hur"  and 
others  of  his  writings;  our  eyes  fall 
on  those  in  Dutch,  Greek,  and  Arabic. 
Books  which  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Wallace  are  also  included.  Her  writing 
are  mostly  of  travel  as  evidenced  by 
the  titles,  "  'Long  The  Bosphorus," 
"The  Storied  Sea",  and  "The  City  of 
The  King",  the  latter  being  possibly 
the  best  known  of  her  books.  General 
Wallace  affectionately  referred  to  his 
wife  as  his  encyclopedia  because  of 
her  methodical  traits,  and  many 
scrapbooks  compiled  by  her  are  a 
part  of  the  valued  collection  in  the 
bookcases.  A  silhouette  of  his  mother, 
the  only  likeness  of  her  that  he  pos- 
sessed,       bears        the  inscription, 


"Mother,"  in  his  handwriting.  She 
died  in  his  childhood,  in  1834. 

General  Wallace  was  very  skilled 
with  his  hands,  and  it  is  said  he 
could  fashion  almost  anything.  A 
wide  variety  of  objects  substantiates 
this  rather  broad  statement,  and  we 
were  fasinated  with  evidences  of  his 
skill  in  woodcarving,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  modeling.  In  the  fireplace 
nook  a  violin,  unvarnished,  is  a  sample 
of  his  handwork.  A  collection  of  head 
studies  drawn  by  him  are  exception- 
ally well  done.  Paintings  of  Civil  War 
figures  on  the  wall  above  the  book- 
cases show  his  artistry  in  oils,  and 
his  easel  and  palette  stand  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  In  one  of  the  book- 
cases is  a  medallion  of  Christ,  beauti- 
fully wrought  by  General  Wallace  in 
plaster.  A  child's  foot  modeled  in 
clay  is  said  to  be  the  foot  of  one  of 
his  grandchildren. 

A  feature  of  the  collection  is  a 
group  in  the  fireplace  nook.  Here  is 
the  chair,  a  comfortable  light  rocker, 
he  used  when  writing  under  the 
beeches,  the  rug  which  protected  his 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  lap- 
board  on  which  was  penned  his  great 
literary  works.  War  trophies,  in- 
cluding a  well-worn  shoe  from  his 
favorite  horse,  "Old  John,"  saddle, 
holsters,  bridle,  and  spurs,  have  a 
prominent  place.  On  the  mantle  is 
a  bronze  bust  of  General  Wallace 
which  was  cast  from  clay  modeled  by 
Randolph  Rogers,  sculptor,  national- 
ly known  for  the  beautiful  bronze 
doors  of  the  Capitol  building  at 
Washington  .  A  gavel,  in  appear- 
ance like  any  other  yet  quite  famous 
because  it  was  used  during  one  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  was  a  pres- 
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ent  to  General  Wallace.  Directly 
above  the  mantel  is  a  case  covered 
by  glass  which  is  of  unusual  interest 
in  that  the  General  arranged  it  per- 
sonally. It  contains  his  shoulder- 
straps  of  various  ranks  up  to  and  in- 
cluding major-general. 

The  fishermen  will  be  drawn  to  his 
fishing  outfit,  quite  complete  with 
poles,  nets,  reels,  etc.,  and  to  the  en- 
larged photograph  of  him  taken 
while  fishing  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

General  "Wallace  was  Minister  to 
Turkey  under  President  Garfield  and 
brought  home  many  mementos  of  his 
visit  in  that  country,  a  number  being 
among  the  collection  in  the  study.  A 
heavy  Turkish  hanging,  in  practically 
as  good  condition  as  when  first  wov- 
en, is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work.  A 
cover,  however,  on  the  center  table 
has  not  fared  so  well,  and  the  intri- 
cate silk  pattern  is  worn  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  A  floor  tile  from 
the  Mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  beautiful  oil  paint- 
ing of  a  Turkish  princess  were  gifts 
from  the  Sultan. 

In  one  corner  of  the  study  is  an 
antique  chair  brought  from  Rome. 
The  leather  is  quite  worn  but  the 
frame  work,  which  is  delicately 
carved,  is  well  preserved. 

The  most  charming  group  in  the 
collection  hangs  on  the  west  wall, 
General  Wallace's  violin  and  Mrs. 
Wallace's  guitar,  romantically  linked 
together  with  a  fragment  of  Mrs. 
Wallace's  wedding  dress,  symbolic  of 
the  close  companionship  of  their  lives. 
Their  portraits  in  oil  are  hung  side 
by  side. 

Of  great  value  are  the  letters 
written   General   Wallace   by   famous 


men.  They  show  the  range  of  his 
contacts  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  It  was  quite  thrilling  to 
see  notes  from  Presidents  Garfield, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Lincoln.  A 
note  penned  by  the  latter,  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  is  as  follows; 

"General  Wallace  please  join 
some  other  Generals  and  officers 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Excutive  Man- 
at  6:45. 

March  12,  1864.  A.  Lincoln." 

In  the  center  of  the  study  stand 
General  Wallace's  writing  table  and 
lamp.  A  glass  top  has  been  added 
to  preserve  the  treasures  this  table 
holds.  Here  are  his  penrack,  paper 
weight,  pens,  scissors,  and  daguerre- 
otypes of  General  and  Mrs.  Wallace. 
Another  interesting  bit  of  drawing 
is  a  small  map  of  Antioch,  showing 
the  hills  and  lowlands  which  the 
General  used  in  routing  the  journey 
of  his  characters  in  "Ben  Hur."  At 
the  time  the  book  was  written  he  had 
not  visited  the  scenes  which  served 
as  the  setting  of  the  story,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  map  is  an  indication 
of  the  great  care  he  took  in  perfect- 
ing his  descriptions.  He  said  some 
scenes  that  he  regarded  as  purely 
fictional,  were  amazingly  real  when 
he  visited  Palestine  long  after  the 
book  was  published. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  en- 
tire collection,  the  original  first  copy 
of  General  Wallace's  manuscript  of 
"Ben  Hur,"  written  in  long  hand,  is 
being  preserved  in  the  glass  case. 
The  penmanship  is  firm,  clear,  and 
accurate,  characteristic  of  the  care 
which  marks  his  work.  He  was  a 
conscientious  artist  striving  for  ex- 
cellence and  there  is  no  sign  of  haste 
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in  either  the  penmanship  or  the  act- 
ual construction  of  the  novel.  This 
story,  the  most  popular  of  his  books, 
has  been  dramatized,  and  also  pro- 
duced in  motion  pictures,  the  scene 
of  the  chariot  race  being  very  spec- 
tacular. 

"Ben  Hur,"  a  story  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  is  one  of  the  greatest  novels 
of  all  times,  yet  the  most  significant 
thing  to  this  writer  is  Wallace's  own 
conversion,  which  occurred  during 
the  wriiting  of  the  book.  General 
Wallace  began    the  study  of  the  Bible 


indifferent  to  its  teaching,  but  when 
he  had  concluded  he  fully  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  Chritianity.  Later,  in  a 
detailed  account  of  the  writing  of  the 
novel  he  said,"Long  before  I  was 
through  with  my  book  I  became  a  be- 
liever in  God  and  Christ."  The  novel 
could  have  become  famed  for  its 
flawless  construction  alone,  but  it  at- 
tained lasting  greatness  through  the 
influence  of  the  spiritual  transforma- 
tion within  the  author,  leading  count- 
less readers  to  the  Christian  religion. 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  located  on  Bedloe's  Island,  guard- 
ing the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor.  It  was  the  conception  of 
and  designed  by  M.  Frederic  Bartholdi,  of  France,  for  the  Fran- 
co-American Union  in  1874.  It  was  built  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion in  France  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence.  First  mounted  in  Paris  in  1881,  it 
was  presented  to  the  United  States  in  1886.  The  total  cost 
was  $350,000. 

The  height  of  the  statue  from  the  water's  edge  is  301  feet 
and  3  inches.  From  heel  to  top  of  head  is  111  feet  and  6  inches. 
Length  of  hand  is  16  feet  and  5  inches,  and  the  index  finger  is 
8  feet  long,  with  the  finger  nail  13  by  10  inches.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear  is  10  feet,  distance  between  the 
eyes  2  and  1/2  feet,  and  the  nose  is  4  and  1/2  feet  long.  The 
length  of  the  right  arm  is  42  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  mouth 
is  3  feet. 

There  is  a  ladder  leading  up  through  the  extended  right  arm 
to  the  torch  with  54  rungs.  Forty  persons  can  stand  comfort- 
ably on  the  head,  and  the  torch  will  hold  12  people.  The  en- 
tire statue  is  brilliantly  lighted  at  night, 

The  statue  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  heritage  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  bought  with  the  precious  blood  of  the  pioneers. 

— Sunshine  Magazine. 
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WHEN  YOU  RIDE  THE  SUBWAY 


By  John  R. 

Most  American  young  people  ex- 
pect that  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
they  will  come  to  New  York  "and  ride 
on  the  subways."  Of  course,  there  are 
also  subways  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, but  somehow  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination  as  do  those 
of  New  York.  They  are  neither  so 
numerous,  so  long,  nor  so  crowded. 

The  subway  is  the  characteristic 
mode  of  travel  on  Manhattan  Island. 
There  are  also  elevateds,  a  few  sur- 
viving street  cars,  many  busses,  and 
more  taxicabs  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth,  but  when  a  New  Yorker 
really  wants  to  go  somewhere  he 
takes  the  subway.  This  is  because 
distances  are  enormous  and  all  other 
means  of  travel  relatively  slow.  The 
one  redeeming  feature  of  the  subway 
is  that  it  gets  there. 

Considering  their  importance,  sub- 
ways are  highly  inconspicuous.  The 
way  to  find  the  entrance  to  a  station 
is  either  to  follow  the  crowd  or  else 
look  for  a  light.  There  are  three 
systems,  and  each  places  a  different 
colored  lamp  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  downward — dark  blue  for  the 
Interborough,  light  blue  and  white 
for  the  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Tran- 
sit, commonly  known  as  the  B-M-T, 
and  light  green  for  the  "new"  or 
Independent  system,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  city. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  one 
finds  a  change  booth  and  a  set  of 
turn-stiles..  If  you  lack  a  nickel,  you 
go  to  the  booth  and  get  some — only 
it  requires  considerable  persuasion 
to  induce     the  attendant     to     change 


Scot ford 

anything  larger  than  a  one  dollar  bill. 
It  might  be  said  that  a  good  supply 
of  nickels  is  quite  essential  to  getting 
around  in  New  York.  You  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  place  where  the  trains 
stop  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  a  slot, 
which  releases  the  turn-stile,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  leaning  against  it, 
in  which  case  it  does  not.  Just  to  make 
sure  that  passengers  put  in  a  nickel 
and  not  something  else,  each  coin 
automatically  goes  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass  with  a  light  focussed  on  it 
so  that  somebody  loitering  in  the  dis- 
tance can  see  whether  it  really  has  a 
buffalo  on  it  or  not.  For  your  nickei 
you  can  ride  as  much  as  twenty  miles 
in  one  direction,  or  double  back  in- 
definitely. 

Usually  the  passenger  who  gets 
through  the  turnstile  is  left  to  his 
own  devices  to  pick  his  train.  Al- 
though New  York  subways  lack  the 
multitudinous  complications  of  Chi- 
cago's elevated  loop,  there  are  a 
couple  of  matters  that  the  innocent 
wayfarer  needs  to  look  out  for.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  make  certain  that  the 
train  is  going  the  way  you  want  to 
go,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Only  the  most  unusual  bump  of  direc- 
tion will  keep  on  working  after  one 
has  gone  down  a  crooked  flight  of 
steps  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If 
you  are  not  certain  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  ask.  Another  thing  to  look  out  for 
is  express  trains.  Most  of  the  New 
York  subways  have  four  tracks — two 
express  and  two  local.  The  trains  on 
the  former  stop  once  in  awhile,  those 
on  the  latter  at  every  station.  At  most 
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stations  only  locals  can  be  had,  but 
at  the  express  stations  you  may  pick 
a  train  which  goes  farther  and  faster 
than  you  want  to  go. 

During  the  rush  hours  getting  on  a 
subway  train  may  be  quite  an  experi- 
ence, particularly  at  places  such  as 
Times  Square  and  Grand  Central. 
The  cars  have  doors  both  at  the  end 
and  in  the  middle.  When  these  are 
opened  one  tidal  wave  of  humanity 
surges  out  and  then  another  pushes 
and  shoves  its  way  in.  The  number  of 
people  who  can  get  into  a  car  is 
startling,  and  when  you  realize  that 
an  express  train  has  ten  cars,  you  see 
that  humanity  travels  in  large 
groups  in  New  York.  A  train  cannot 
start  until  all  of  its  doors  are  shut. 
Usually  there  are  several  people  who 
are  trying  to  get  on  board  after  too 
many  have  already  entered  the  train. 
To  meet  this  situation  they  have 
guards  whose  job  it  is  to  get  the  doors 
shut  somehow.  Their  procedure  is 
first  to  give  the  mass  of  humanity  a 
good  push,  sometimes  using  their 
knees  in  the  process,  to  see  if  they 
cannot  get  everybody  in.  If  this 
proves  impossible  they  reverse  the 
process  and  pull  a  few  off.  Ultimately 
the  doors  are  closed  and  the  train 
starts.  The  wonder  is  that  good  nat- 
ure prevails  and  no  one  gets  hurt.  If 
one  does  not  care  to  be  involved  in  the 
intimacies  of  a  mass  contact  with  his 
fellowmen  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  stay 
away  from  the  main  stations  of  the 
subway  around  nine  in  the  morning 
and  five  at  night.  At  other  hours 
everything  is  quite  genteel. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
the  subway  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  visitor  to     New  York  is  that  you 


cannot  see  where  you  are  going.  If 
one  is  curious  about  the  mechanics 
of  underground  travel  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  get  on  the  front  car  and 
peer  out  of  the  forward  door  into  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  tunnel  before 
one.  On  nearly  every  train  someone 
is  doing  this.  Looking  out  of  the 
window  reveals  nothing  except  dark- 
ness and  the  lights  of  the  station.  In 
the  subway  one  can  go  under  a  river 
weithout  ever  noticing  the  fact.  Ulti- 
mately all  but  a  few  of  the  newer 
subways  emerge  into  the  open  air  and 
become  elevateds  in  fact  if  not  in 
name.  There  are  two  instances 
where  a  subway  comes  out  of  the  side 
of  one  hill,  leaps  across  a  valley  and 
buries  itself  in  the  side  of  another. 
There  are  also  two  places  where  pas- 
sengers from  the  subway  go  down- 
stairs to  take  the  elevated. 

Even  though  looking  out  the  win- 
dow is  an  unprofitable  occupation 
there  is  still  much  to  be  seen  on  the 
subway.  One's  fellow  passengers  are  a 
fascinating  study.  Some  of  them  are 
always  improving  the  time  by  taking 
a  little  nap.  Somehow  they  manage  to 
wake  up  at  the  right  time — probably 
because  their  subconscious  mind 
knows  which  little  jolt  means  "get 
off."  The  experienced  subway  travel- 
er can  tell  where  he  is  by  the  way  the 
train  sways.  Most  of  the  passengers 
are  reading  something,  and  occasion- 
ally one  is  tempted  to  look  over  their 
shoulders  and  read  too.  The  one  thing 
which  is  not  done  is  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation. It's  too  much  effort  to  make 
oneself  understood  in  the  face  of  the 
roar. 

If  you  like  to  study  faces  the  sub- 
way is  a  rare  opportunity.  Most  pas- 
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sengers  develop  what  is  known  as  the 
"subway  stare,"  which  is  a  look  of 
complete  obliviousness  to  one's  sur- 
roundings. Those  of  the  passengers 
who  are  not  asleep  or  reading  seem 
to  be  day  dreaming.  This  affords  one 
a  lovely  opportunity  to  observe  them. 
What  manner  of  man  or  woman  is 
this  across  the  way?  What  nation- 
ality are  they?  How  prosperous? 
Where  are  they  going?  Much  fun  can 
be  had  by  hazarding  answers  to  those 
questions.  If  one  is  of  literary  turn  it 
is  excellent  discipline  to  pick  out  ad- 
jectives with  which  to  discribe  one's 
fellow  passengers.  Only  some  of  them 
tend  to  exhaust  the  dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  the  subway  offers  the  stranger 
is  the  puzzle  of  where  to  get  off.  As 
stations  are  not  called,  and  there  are 
only  three  or  four  guards  to  a  ten-car 
train,  official  guides  are  scarce. 
Casual  bystanders  will  answer  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  their  ability,  only 
oftentimes  their  knowledge  is  limit- 
ed. The  stranger's  best  friend  is  the 
map  showing  the  stations  which  is 
posted  in  every  car.  A  little  study 
of  this  geographical  outline  is  most 
helpful.  Unfortunately  each  system 
advertises  nothing  but  its  own  lines. 
Each  station  has  a  different  color 
scheme  and  plenty  of  signs — which 
helps. 

Now  everybody     in  New  York  has 
done  foolish     things  in     the  subway. 


Nothing  would  be  more  fun  than  to 
corral  a  group  of  New  Yorkers  and 
ask  each  one  to  confess,  "What  was 
the  silliest  mistake  which  you  ever 
made  in  the  subway?"  The  answers 
would  be  uproarious.  At  some  time  or 
other  everybody  goes  uptown  when  he 
wants  to  go  downtown,  or  puts  the 
nickel  in  to  get  out  instead  of  to  get 
in,  or  stumbles  into  the  wrong  station. 
The  newcomer  should  expect  to  do 
likewise.  There  is  no  disgrace  at- 
tached to  such  blunders.  Make  them, 
and  then  laugh. 

Of  course,  the  disconcerting 
feature  of  the  subway  is  that  you 
cannot  see  where  you  are  going.  The 
place  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rivers,  various  landmarks 
about  town  help  one  not  at  all.  You 
plunge  into  darkness  and  then  out 
again,  and  sometimes  things  do  not 
look  at  all  like  they  should.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  come  up  at  the  wrong 
place. 

Everybody  ought  to  ride  in  the  sub- 
way a  few  times.  After  that  one 
should  use  discretion.  I  suspect  that 
many  of  us  will  live  long  and  die 
happy  in  proportion  as  we  stay  above 
ground.  Of  course,  much  of  the  time 
it  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  there 
in  New  York.  But  my  abvice  is  to 
take  the  subway  only  when  there  is 
no  other  way  to  go — especially  in  the 
summer  time. 


Wars  will  cease  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  become  con- 
scious of  one  another  as  groups  of  like-minded  individuals 
naturally  disposed  toward  the  practice  of  friendship. 

— John  R.  Scotford. 
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ONE  WAY  OUT 


By  B,  W 

"It'll  be  a  splendid  experience." 
Joe  Hardy's  father  had  said.  "Home- 
steading  for  a  young  fellow  is  a  lone- 
some business  at  best.  But  it  will 
teach  self-reliance,  son.  You'll  learn 
to  stand  on  your  own  feet." 

"I  bet  it'll  be  lots  of  fun,"  was  Joe's 
comment. 

"Maybe,"  Mr.  Hardy  continued. 
"But  remember,  Joe,  even  fun  has  its 
drawbacks.  There'll  be  times  when 
you  will  be  glum  and  blue — 'down  in 
the  dumps,'  as  you  call  it.  All  I  can 
advise  is  that  you  don't  let  this  spirit 
become  your  master.  Such  spells  are 
bound  to  come,  but  fight  them  off,  and 
you'll  be  bigger  and  broader  from  the 
experience.  Just  don't  forget  that  old 
adage  about  the  buzz  saw.  Remem- 
ber: 'It  always  sings  the  loudest 
when  it  hits  the  hardest  knot.'  You'll 
hit  some  hard  knots,  that's  certain. 

And  now  Joe  sat  in  front  of  his 
one-room  adobe  shack,  recalling  all 
his  father  had  said.  Above  him  the 
big  stars  glistened  with  the  bright  re- 
fulgence of  polished  silver,  but  for 
once  he  failed  to  see  them;  failed  to 
marvel  and  lose  himself  in  silent 
contemplation  as  was  his  usual  wont. 
His  father  was  right.  Homestead- 
ing  was  indeed  a  lonesome  business. 
Epecially  when  you  chose  an  isolated 
section  of  New  Mexico,  miles  from  a 
neighbor  and  some  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  village.  Joe  found  him- 
self thinking  back  over  the  lonely 
days,  the  long  evenings,  the  utter 
lack  of  companionship — a  bad  case 
of  the  blues. 


.  Kenney 

"Gentle     and   firm,     the   Lord     shall 
lead  us; 
Dark     though  the  path:      He     will 
show  us  the  way — " 

Thus  he  started  to  sing,  softly  at 
first.  It  was  an  old  hymn  which  he 
and  his  sister  Nell  used  to  sing  when 
he  was  at  home.  Gradually  his  rich 
tones  filled  the  still  desert  air,  louder, 
rising  and  falling  in  liquid  flowing 
cadence.  When  at  length  he  rose,  pre- 
paring to  turn  in  for  the  night,  a 
distant  "yap"  of  a  coyote  made  him 
smile. 

"I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "if  that 
fellow  is   mocking  me!" 

At  once  he  was  again  in  good 
spirits,  the  singing  had  been  a  tonic. 
A  last  look  overhead  where  the  great 
splash  of  the  Milky  Way  spilled 
across  the  sky,  a  final  glimpse  of  old 
Arcturus,  glowing  like  a  molten  mass 
of  iron,  then  Joe  sought  the  solace  of 
his  bunk  in  the  cabin. 

The  next  morning  he  saddled 
Socks,  his  pony,  for  a  trip  across  the 
hills  to  San  Marcoa  for  supplies.  The 
old  storekeeper  of  the  village  seemed 
glad  to  see  him.  And  after  the  usual 
exchange  of  pleasantries,  old  Pedro 
asked  Joe,  if  he  wanted  a  dog. 

"A  dog?  I've  never  thought  of  it, 
Pedro.  But  a  dog  would  help  keep  me 
company.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

Pedro's  brown  eyes  were  eloquent 
as  he  started  to  explain,  and  his  grey 
thatched  head  nodded  in  earnestness. 

"This  dog  is  ver'  smart,  senor.  The 
boys,  they  learn  him  to  hang  with  his 
testh  to  the  rope,  when  they  ring  the 
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bell  for  church.  And  Pancho — that  is 
his  name— Pancho  learn  most  quick 
when  he  is  ver'  small.  Pretty  soon  he 
grow  big — big  enough  to  do  it  all  by 
himself.  He  jump  on  the  rope — up  an' 
down— making  it  ring,  an'  the  boys 
think  it  a  ver'  fine  trick." 

Pedro      shrugged,      struggling     for 
wc>  to  express  himself  in  English. 
"Pa->.3    learns    everything,    senor. 
Pretty  soon  he  learn  how  to  ring  the 
firebell    in   the   plaza.   When   he   hear 
the  shouts  an'  see  the  men  run— Why, 
Pancho  he  run  an'  grab  the  rope  of 
fire-bell— jus'   like   a   fireman!"     The 
old  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Ver' 
much  I  like  the  dog.  I  grow  him  up 
from     the  little     puppy.     But— well, 
sometimes  at  night  the  young  fellows 
play   the    joke.    Late,   when    everbody 
is  in  bed,  they  shout  the  word  'FIRE' 
jus'  for  the  fun.   But  Pancho  he  no 
understan'    such   jokes.    No,   he   think 
the  house  is  on  fire,  so  he  run  quick 
an'     ring  the     alarm  bell     He  wake 
everybody — get  them  out  of  bed — an' 
it  is     only  the  joke.     That  make  the 
men   ver'    mad.    They    say   they   will 
shoot    Pancho— they    say   it   is    what 
you    call    a — a    nuisance.     So    I    must 
get     rid  of     him;     but  I  want     that 
Pancho     have  the  good     home  an'  a 
kind   master— you   understan'?" 

Joe  did  understand,  and  that's  how 
he  happened  to  take  Pancho  home  to 
the  ranch.  The  two  became  pals  from 
the  start.  Pancho  understood  hardly 
a  word  of  English,  but  his  keen  in- 
telligence overcame  the  handicap.  Joe 
found  it  good  practice  to  try  his 
smattering  of  Spanish  in  talking  to 
ihe  animal.  With  his  limited  voca- 
bulary and  much  motioning  of  hands, 
he  managed  to  make  the  dog  under- 


stand quite  well.  Pancho  soon  learn- 
ed to  bring  in  the  pony,  whenever 
Joe  gave  the  command. 

Winter  passed,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  spring  Joe  started  to  dig  a 
well.  He  hired  Felipe  Gonzales,  a 
distant  neighbor,  and  they  were  down 
about  thirty  feet  when  they  struck 
a  layer  of  hard  sandstone.  Nothing 
to  do  but  blast  through  it,  for  imme- 
diately beneath  water  was  almost  a 
certainty.  Joe  was  eager  to  break 
through  the  stratum,  but  at  the  last 
minute  Felipe  had  bad  news. 

"I  cannot  come  tomorrow,"  he  an- 
nounced somewhat  reluctantly.  "My 
father  and  I  must  go  to  the  doctor 
at  San  Marcos.  He  is  sick  and  I  must 
take  him. 

"That's  all  right,  Felipe."  Joe  was 
sympathetic.  "I'll  make  out  till  you 
get  back.  Let's  do  all  we  can  while 
you're  here,  though." 

"I'll  let  you  know  for  sure  if  I  go," 
Felipe  added.  "I  can  send  my  little 
brother  over  with  a  note  tomorrow." 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  drill  the  rock  ledge  in  readiness 
for  blasting. 

"If  necessary  I  can  fire  the  shots 
myself,"  Joe  explained,  when  Felipe 
started  home  that  evening.  "Anyway, 
I'll  see  you  when  you  get  back." 

Felipe  rode  off  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  and  a  cheery,  "Adios,  amiga!" 

Joe  was  up  with  the  sun  the  next 
morning.  The  caprock  ledge  was  a 
challenge;  he  could  hardly  wait  to 
break  through,  nor  could  he  wait  to 
see  whether  Felipe  might  come  after 
all.  Instead  he  slid  down  the  windlass 
rope,  and  with  tingles  of  excitement 
that  could  not  be  called  nervousness, 
he  prepared  the  dynamite  for  the  all- 
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important  shot.  Using  plenty  of  fuse 
for  safety,  he  touched  it  off  and 
climbed  up  the  rope  to  the  surface. 
Soon  after,  a  hollow  roar  shook  the 
ground  and  sent  echoes  far  up  into 
the  distant  canyons. 

Joe  ate  a  belated  breakfast  while 
waiting  for  the  smoke  and  fumes  to 
clear. 

"Guess  Felipe  isn't  coming"  he  de- 
cided, while  tidying  up  the  room  be- 
fore going  back  to  the  well.  "I  just 
hope  we  struck  it — and  here's  where 
I  find  out." 

Down  the  rope  he  slid,  almost 
scorching  his  hands  in  his  eager- 
ness. 

A  whoop  for  joy — water! 

Already  it  was  oozing  up  to  flood 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  Hastily  Joe 
scooped  the  broken  rock  into  the  big 
bucket,  then  hauled  it  up.  This  time 
he  unhooked  the  bucket  and  slid  down 
the  dangling  rope  for  further  investi- 
gations. Without  the  bucket  there 
was  more  room  to  work.  And  with 
the  crowbar  he  pried  at  the  rocks 
making  every  effort  to  afford  the  ful- 
lest flow  of  precious  water. 

He  paused  only  long  enough  for  a 
brief  lunch  at  noon.  And  his  elation 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  found  the 
water  had  risen  knee-deep  since 
morning.  Puttering  happily,  pry- 
ing here  and  there  with  the  bar,  he 
stopped  suddenly  to  look  upward. 
Something  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion— the  Avindlass  rope  was  rapidly 
mounting  toward  the  sui'face!  Sure 
enough,  somebody  was  winding  it 
from  above. 

"Hey,  Felipe!"  Joe  yelled,  eager  to 
tell  of  the  wonderful  strike.     "Is  that 


y°u? Come  on  down — we  hit  wat- 
er!    It's  pouring  in!" 

The  deep  shaft  made  his  voice 
sound  strangely  hollow  and  unearth- 
ly, and  almost  instantly  the  rope 
stopped — the  hooked  end  now  but  a 
few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  well. 
Nor  was  there  any  answer  to  his 
anxious  shouts.  Again  and  again  he 
yelled,  with  only  the  queer  echo  of  his 
own  voice  for  a  reply. 

Puzzled  at  first,  Joe  finally  decid- 
ed that  Felipe  probably  sent  little 
Ernesto  over  with  a  message.  On 
former  occasions  the  child  had  been 
warned  to  keep  away  from  the  deep 
hole.  But  this  time,  having  found 
nobody  to  forbid,  the  little  fellow 
seized  the  opportunity  to  wind  up  the 
rope  as  he  had  seen  the  men  do  so 
often.  And  Joe's  booming  yells 
coming  from  below  frightened  the 
chap  out  of  his  wits.  He  scampered 
away  like  a  terrified  rabbit;  leaving 
Joe  in  the  well,  the  rope  dangling 
near  the  surface. 

Almost  instantly  Joe  realized  he 
was  trapped.  Alone,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  way  for  him 
to  get  out.  The  possibility  of  any- 
body coming  along  to  hear  his  shouts 
was  very  remote.  He  hadn't  had  a 
visitor  in  months.  No,  he  knew  his 
only  hope  was  to  hold  out  until  Felipie 
arrived  the  next  morning.  That 
meant  an  all-night  vigil  in  the  deep 
well ! 

Meanwhile  the  water  continued  to 
rise,  and  the  thought  of  drowning 
sent  his  heart  into  a  gallop.  Imagi- 
native, he  had  visions  of  the  water 
rising  over  his  head!  For  the  mo- 
ment panic  seized  him;  cold  chills 
brought  out  goose  pimples  and  caus- 
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ed  a  queer  dry  feeling  in  his  throat. 
Then  reason  came  into  play;  and  he 
began  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of 
getting  out  alive. 

The  smooth  dirt  walls  afforded  no 
escape,  but  grimly  he  set  to  work 
with  the  bar,  driving  a  hole  into  the 
wall  high  above  his  head.  The  sandy 
so'A  was  crumbly,  and  it  was  no 
great  j:b  to  sink  holes  opposite  each 
ether,  so  that  when  it  was  in  place 
the  bar  formed  a  perch  some  dis- 
tance above  the  rising  water. 

Pulling  himself  up  to  the  safety  of 
this  roost,  Joe  leaned  back  against 
the  wall  with  a  tired  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion. He  reasoned  that  the  water 
might  reach  the  bar,  but  surely  it 
wouldn't  rise  much  higher  than  that 
in  any  event.  And  if  it  did  come  up 
to  the  bar,  he  could  stand  on  the 
perch.  This  would  give  him  sufficent 
height  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
level. 

Resting  thus,  he  was  lulled  into  a 
comfortable  sense  of  security.  With 
it  came  the  old  feeling  of  loneliness, 
cl  despair  and  self-pity.  Vainly  he 
fought  off  the  feeling,  striving  to  re- 
gain his  former  keenness  of  mind. 

"This  is  a  pretty  mess,"  he  com 
plained,  finding  grim  pleasure  in 
scolding  to  himself.  "If  ever  I  was  in 
a  tight  place — this  is  it.  Dad  talked 
about  hitting  hard  knots.  If  this  isn't 
one,  I'd  like  to  know!"  His  scowl  and 
the  sinking  feeling  within  sent  the 
barometer  of  his  spirit  lower  and 
lower. 

Despite  himself,  he  grinned  feebly. 
It  was  even  a  greater  effort  to  hum 
<dt  whistle.  But  in  time  he  began 
singing  under  his  breath,  gradually 
beating   down   the    choking   sensation 


in  his  throat.     At  last  came  the  old 
favorite : 

"Gentle     and     firm,     the     Lord  shall 
lead  us; 
Dark     though  the     path:     He  will 
show  us  the  way — " 

As  he  sang,  slowly  the  mental  fog 
lifted,  the  tense  nerves  relaxed — Joe 
Hardy  was  his  old  self  once  more. 
Immediately  his  mind  reverted  to  his 
precarious  position,  once  more  active 
and  fully  alert.  He  remembered  his 
pocketknife,  smiling  sheepishly  as  he 
drew  it  forth. 

"So  excited — I  never  thought  of 
it." 

With  the  knife  he  set  about  goug- 
ing the  wall,  recessing  a  spot  for  his 
shoulders,  so  that  he  could  snug  back 
much  more  comfortably.  Next  he  dug 
out  a  shelf-like  footrest,  which  elimi- 
nated the  tiresome  and  deadening 
effect  of  dangling  feet.  In  time  he 
was  both  safely  and  comfortably  en- 
sconced to  such  a  degree  that  he 
found  himself  dozing  now  and  again 
as  time  went  by. 

He  awoke  after  a  particularly 
long  spell,  startled  to  think  he  could 
sleep  so  soundly  under  the  circum- 
stances. Darkness  had  fallen;  he 
could  see  the  reflected  stars  of  early 
evening  shining  in  the  water  beneath 
his  perch.  Tentatively  he  reached 
down,  but  drew  back  his  hand  in- 
stantly. The  water  had  risen  within 
a  foot  of  the  perch! 

"Wow!"  Joe  squeezed  closed  to  the 
wall.  "She  better  not  rise  much 
farther—" 

Startled  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  he  was  even  more  surprised  to 
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here  Pancho  whining  above.  This 
was  a  new  comfort,  indeed.  Joe  en- 
couraged the  dog's  presence  by  shout- 
ing from  time  to  time,  hoping  to  keep 
him  at  the  edge  of  the  well.  There 
was  a  solace  in  having  Pancho  over- 
head, solace  in  being  able  to  talk  to 
him.  But  the  happy  situation  was 
short-lived. 

Suddenly,  as  he  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, Joe  felt  a  terrifying  void  be- 
neath him  as  the  bar  gave  way  under 
his  weight.  Rising  water  had  soften- 
ed the  supporting  earth,  and  before 
he  realized  what  had  happened  he 
was  plunging  and  threshing  about  in 
the  water — chin  deep! 

His  yelling  and  churning  brought 
instant  response  from  Pancho;  the 
dog  howled  and  whimpered  as  if  un- 
able to  understand  his  master's 
strange  behavior.  Then,  after  the 
first  shock  of  surprise,  Joe  attempted 
to  make  another  perch  as  before.  But 
the  sandy  soil  had  already  absorbed 
tec  much  water,  and  crumbled  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Drilling  new  holes 
was  useless. 

A  new  crisis  to  be  faced — Joe's 
mind  flooded  with  numerous  possi- 
bilities of  escape;  but  as  he  sobered, 
these  ideas  flickered  out  as  quickly  as 
they  had  come.  Only  too  well  he 
realized  his  great  peril.  The  water 
was  still  slowly  rising.  Before  morn- 
ing it  would  be  over  his  head! 

There  was  no  time  for  idle  specula- 
tion, however;  he  must  keep  moving 
to  offset  the  chilling  effect  of  icy 
water.  Teeth  chattering,  he  flayed 
about,  trying  to  induce  circulation 
which  had  slowed  from  his  long 
cramped  position.  He  wondered  how 
long  he  could  keep  this  up;  sooner  or 


later    he    must    tire — must    surrender 
to  the  inevitable. 

A  piercing  wail  from  Pancho  cut 
short  his  meditations.  There,  high 
above,  he  could  see  the  dog's  head 
and  shoulders  limned  in  the  sickly 
moonlight.  There,  too,  was  the  dangl- 
ing rope.  And  in  that  glimpse  came  a 
flash  of  renewed  hope.  Joe  danced 
and  shouted  for  sheer  joy  as  he  con- 
sidered the  idea — wild  as  it  was — 
that  perhaps  he  might  get  Pancho  to 
jump  for  the  rope  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  rang  the  fire-bell  in  San  Mar- 
cos! Oh,  if  only —  Sure — his  weight 
would  bring  the  rope  whirring- 
down — 

The  fantastic  plan  snagged  im- 
mediately. Try  as  he  would,  Joe 
couldn't  think  of  the  Spanish  word 
for  fire.  How  was  he  to  get  the  dog 
to  understand?  How  to  make  him 
jump!  Frantically  he  cudgeled  his 
brain  for  the  magic  word,  but  under 
pressure  of  excitement  his  mind  fail- 
ed to  respond.  The  words  seemed  to 
hang  on  his  tongue,  yet  in  his  eager- 
ness he  was  unable  to  utter  them. 
Every  minute  was  precious — the 
water  was  creeping  ever  upward. 
"Fire!  Pancho— fire!" 
He  yelled  in  English,  but  the 
shouts  only  stirred  Pancho  to  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  Joe  realized  he  didn't 
understand,  for  the  dog  merely  howl- 
ed; sensing  danger  in  his  own  primi- 
tive way. 

"Come  on,  Pancho!  The  rope — 
Come  on — boy!" 

Instinctively  his  shouts  were  loud- 
er, as  if  to  force  the  animal  to  under- 
stand. And  then — 

From  nowhere  it  came — from  some 
unfathomed  brain  cell  came  the  word 
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quemazon,  Spanish  for  "fire."  Ah,  at 
last!  Now  to  put  Pancho  to  the  sup- 
reme test.  But  not  too  fast — Joe's 
mind  was  racing  with  the  speed  of 
lightning.  Take  it  slowly — know  what 
you  are  doing!  Yes,  know  that  Pan- 
cho is  prepared — receptive  to  the 
magical  words!  He  must  be  worked 
up  to  a  frenzy.  Indeed,  he  must  be 
made  to  lunge  for  the  rope.  Life  hung 
In  the  balance. 

"Yip-ee — Pancho  Oiga — perro  mio! 
Pronto,  amigo — '' 

Parrot-like,  Joe  rattled  all  the  sim- 
ple Spanish  words  he  could  readily 
think  of,  hoping  to  make  the  dog  con- 
scious of  the  influential  words  that 
would  follow.  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  the  plan:  Pancho  yelped  and  trem- 
bled above — frantic  with  eagerness 
and  seemingly  ready  to  leap  down  in- 
to the  well. 

"The  bell,  Pancho!  La  campana! 
Pronto  pronto — quemazon!" 

For  an  instant  the  dog  was  puzzl- 
ed. Dimly  he  tried  to  co-ordinate  the 
vrords  with  the  situation.  Again  Joe 
shouted,  churning  and  splashing  to 
add  to  the  excitement. 


"Quemazon!    La    Campana!*' 

This  time  there  was  no  hesitation. 
Pancho  quivered — there  was  a  tiny 
"yip"  as  he  made  a  flying  leap  across 
the  yawning  mouth  of  the  well!  Joe 
heard  the  click  of  teeth.  There  was  a 
whir  of  the  windlass  rope.  Down  came 
Pancho —  splash — and  he  was  swim- 
ming about,  licking  his  master's  face 
iiid  whining  for  joy. 

Numb  from  the  cold,  weak  from  ex- 
citement, Joe  painfully  climbed  the 
rope  to  the  surface  Then  fastening 
the  rope  around  the  bucket  to  make 
it  hang  side-wise,  he  lowered  it  to  the 
dog.  Wise  Pancho  scrambled  into  it, 
and  his  master  began  winding  the 
windlass,  pulling  him  up  to  safety. 

Although  every  muscle  in  his  body 
ached  until  he  almost  cried.  Joe 
found  that  cranking  the  windlass  for 
Pancho  was  the  happiest  moment  in 
his  life.  Then  and  there,  were  he  to 
have  had  his  choice  of  the  dog  or  that 
big  bucket  filled  with  gold,  his  deci- 
sion would  have  been  for  Pancho.  In- 
deed, he  would  have  chosen  Pancho 
in  preference  to  all  the  gold  in  the 
world ! 


THE  IMPORTANT  THING 

The  important  thing  in  contest  is  not  to  win,  but  to  take 
part  The  important  thing  in  life  is  not  the  triumph  but  the 
struggle,  the  essential  thing  is  not  to  have  conquered  but  to 
have  fought  well.  To  spread  these  precepts  is  to  build  a 
stronger,  and  move  valiant  and,  above  all,  more  scrupulous  and 
more  generous  humanity. — De  Coubertin. 
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HABITS 

(Selected) 


A  good  person  has  good  habits,  and 
a  bad  person  has  bad  habits.  And 
our  habits  are  made  when  we  are  very 
young.  Our  brains,  when  we  are 
little  children,  are  just  like  fluffy 
snow.  You  know  how  soft  and 
smooth  new-fallen  snow  is.  Then 
you  see  a  pair  of  little  feet  running 
across  the  snow.  Then  those  same 
little  feet  travel  back  over  the  same 
tracks  and  return,  and  by  and  by 
there  is  a  path  in  the  snow.  Now, 
thoughts  and  acts  and  words,  repeat- 
ed again  and  again,  make  tracks  in 
our  brain  and  in  our  soul,  and  these 
paths,  when  they  become  well  beaten, 
are  habits.  Habits  are  the  paths  our 
thoughts  and  actions  take, 

An  old  farmer,  who  was  a  regular 
church-goer,  had  the  following  ex- 
perience: One  Sunday  morning,  as 
usual,  he  was  getting  ready  for  church; 
and  had  harnessed  up  old  Dolly  and 
hitched  her  to  the  buggy  and  then 
gone  in  to  wash  his  hands,  put  on  his 
coat  and  take  a  last  look  at  himself 
in  the  glass, 

When  he  came  out,  Dolly  was  gone. 
She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  look- 
ed in  the  shed  and  in  the  field  and  be- 
hind the  barn,  but  there  was  no  Dolly. 
Where  do  you  think  she  was?  Well, 
the  farmer  found  out  soon  afterward 
when,  in  order  not  to  miss  his  church, 
he  went  there  on  foot.  She  had  gone 


off  herself  with  the  empty  buggy  to 
church,  and  the  farmer  found  her 
looking  over  the  fence,  listening  to 
the  first  hymn.  Old  Dolly,  better  than 
most  people,  had  good,  old-fashioned 
habits  of  church-going,  and  she  had 
the  fine  habit  of  being  on  time. 

If  you  will  take  your  New  Testa- 
ment, you  will  find  that  three  times 
we  are  told  about  the  habits  of  Jesus. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old  we 
read  that,  according  to  habit,  He  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast.  When 
He  became  a  fullgrown  man  He  re- 
turned from  His  work  to  His  own 
village  at  Nazareth,  and  there,  ac- 
cording to  His  habit  He  entered  into 
the  little  synagogue  and  took  part  in 
the  service.  Then,  near  the  close  of 
His  life,  we  read  that,  according  to 
His  habit,  He  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  pray.  These  were 
Jesus'  habits.  He  had  good  home 
habits,  good  church  habits  and  good 
prayer  habits.  You  will  find  in  Luke 
all  the  verses  telling  about  Christ's 
habits.  You  will  not  find  the  word 
"habit,"  but  the  "custom."  which 
means  the  same.  And  then  sit  down 
and  count  over  your  habits,  and  ask 
yourself  if  you  have  good  church 
habits,  good  prayer  habits,- good  study 
habits — for  your  habits  are  just 
yourself. 


Thorns  serve  a  purpose.  They  teach  us  the  lesson  that, 
even  in  plucking  roses,  one  must  go  about  it  with  care  and  skill 
and  practical  knowledge — or  get  stuck. — Exchange. 
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Eoby  Moore,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  2,  who  was  paroled  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  called  at  the  School 
last  Tuesday.  Roby  is  now  traveling 
with  the  West's  World  Wonder  Show, 
showing  near  Concord  this  week. 


The  W.  P.  A.  sewing  room,  located 
at  Concord,  is  completing  several 
hundred  nightshirts  for  the  School. 
These  garments  are  of  very  good 
quality  and  are  well  made.  The  School 
officials  are  deeply  grateful  to  these 
good  ladies  for  their  kindness  in  do- 
ing this  work, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Weakley,  ac- 
compained  by  their  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  all  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
visited  the  School  last  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Weakley  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Alabama  Industrial  School,  located 
at  East  Lake  Station,  near  Birming- 
ham. 

They  were  on  a  vacation  trip,  and 
heing  engaged  in  the  same  work  we 
are  doing,  just  dropped  in  for  a  look 
at  our  institution,  visiting  the  farm 
and  several   other   departments. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Caldwell,  of 
Monroe,  recently  made  a  contribution 
to  the  King's  Daughters  Library  at 
the  School,  consisting  of  more  than 
©ne  hundred  books,  a  complete  set  of 


the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
for  one  year,  and  a  number  of  Collier's 
and  other  leading  magazines. 

This  is  a  splendid  addition  to  our 
library  ^and  both  the  boys  and  the 
officials  of  the  School  are  indeed 
grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell 
for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  this 
fine  reading  material. 


Our  outside  forces  have  been  very 
busy  for  the  past  week,  and,  having 
more  work  than  they  could  handle,  it 
was  necessary  to  press  the  boys  of 
several  school  rooms  into  service. 
This  work  consisted  of  picking  peas, 
pulling  peanuts,  making  preparations 
for  digging  sweet  potatoes,  and  husk- 
ing corn. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  peanut 
crop  are  quite  promising,  it  being  es- 
timated at  several  hundred  bushels. 
This  will  be  good  news  for  our  young- 
sters, for  they  certainly  enjoy  them 
during  the  winter  months. 


Rev.  Walter  L.  Miller,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  at  the  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Following 
the  singing  of  the  opening  hymn  and 
the  Scripture  recitation,  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller,  seeing  one  of  the  membeis  of 
his  church,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fink,  in  the 
audience,  called  on  him  to  make  the 
opening  prayer.  Mr.  Fink,  who  has 
been   a   most   faithful   worker  in  the 
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Church  and  Sunday  school  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  responded  m  a 
beautiful  manner. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  announced  the 
subject  of  his  talk,  "The  Perils  of 
Hitch-Hiking,"  using  for  his  text  the 
17th  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of 
Judges:  ''And  when  he  had  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  wayfaring  man 
in  the  street  of  the  city;  and  the  old 
man  said,  Whither  goest  thou?  and 
whence    comest   thou?" 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
speaker  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
familiar  sights  along  our  highways 
today  are  hitch-hikers.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  people — men  and 
boys  in  great  number,  and  sometimes 
women  and  girls — all  trying  to  get 
somewhere  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  continued  by  say- 
ing that  many  hitch-hikers  are 
found  along  the  great  highway  of 
life.  These  people  seem  to  be  de- 
termined to  get  along  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  themselves.  They 
get  much  out  of  life,  but  put  nothing 
into  it. 

He  then  called  attention  to  the 
hkch-hikers  among  working  people, 
those  trying  to  see  how  little  they 
can  do  and  get  by  with  it.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  for  us  to  hitch-hike 
— to  sit  still  and  let  others  shoulder 
responsibility.  We  all  have  a  place 
in  life  and  a  part  to  perform,  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  our  part. 

He  then  told  the  boys  to  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  hitch-hike 
in  their  studies.  While  it  is  so  easy 
to  ask  somebody  else  to  solve  our 
problems,  getting  them  done  in  that 
manner  will  be  of  no  use  to  us. 


Then  said  the  speaker,  in  every 
community  we  find  people  willing  to 
be  hitch-hikers.  They  are  mere 
cipher?  in  community  life.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  for  others  to  go 
ahead  and  make  a  better  community 
in  which  to  live  while  they  do  noth- 
ing. Yet  they  are  always  willing  to 
enjoy  their  pleasant  surroundings 
without  vaving  lifted  a  finger  in  an 
effort  to  help. 

Hitch-hiking,  said  the  speaker,  is 
aimless  living;  having  no  goal  to 
work  toward.  A  hitch-hiker  has  no 
particular  destination.  We  see  many 
of  them  on  the  highways  who  do  not 
care  which  direction  they  go,  just  so 
they  can  get  a  ride — for  nothing. 
Hitch-hiking  in  life  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple. People  indulging  in  that  man- 
ner of  getting  along  are  just  drift- 
ing, not  caring  which  way  they  go. 

The  speaker  then  likened  hitch- 
hikers to  those  roving  people  known 
as  gypsies,  and  told  of  a  gypsy  lead- 
er who,  when  asked  how  he  decided 
which  way  to  lead  his  band,  replied 
that  he  found  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing,  had  his  people  turn 
their  backs  to  it,  and  start  on  their 
journey,  following  the  line  of  the 
least  resistance. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  then  slid  that  in 
order  to  keep  from  being  hitch- 
hikers or  drifters,  we  must  have  a 
definite  goal  in  view.  We  should 
have  fine  ideals  and  ambitions,  and 
put  forth  our  best  endeavor  to  reach 
the  goal. 

A  lack  of  responsibility,  continued 
the  speaker,  leads  to  this  hitch-hik- 
ing or  drifting.  We  should  not  allow 
this  temptation  to  overcome  us,  but 
we  should   be  willing  to   accept  life's 
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responsibilities — willing  to  pay  our  principle,  but  on  the  principle  of 
own  way — willing  to  work  for  what  honest  toil  and  earnest  work.  He 
life  has  to  give  us.  then  urged  the  boys  to  always  be  will- 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  concluded  by  say-  ing  to  work,  and  eager  to  help  others, 
ing  that  hitch-hiking  is  not  a  satis-  and  thus  be  a  blessing  to  the  world 
factory  way  in  which  to  live.  This  instead  of  being  aimless  hitch-hikers, 
great  universe  was  not  built  on  that 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION 

Damp  Lampblack  will  ignite  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  cotton  waste  moist  with  lard  or  other  animal  oil. 
Lampblack  and  a  little  oil  or  water  will,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, ignite  spontaneously.  Nitric  acid  and  charcoal  create 
spontaneous  combustion.  New  printer's  ink  on  paper  when  in 
contact  with  a  hot  steam  pipe  will  ignite  quickly.  Boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts  on  cotton  waste  will  ig- 
nite in  a  few  Jiours  under  a  mild  heat,  and  will  in  time  create 
enough  heat  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

Bituminous  coal  should  not  be  stored  where  it  will  come  in 
contact  with  wooden  partitions  or  columns  or  against  warm 
boiler  settings  or  steam  pipes.  This  coal  should  not  be  very 
deep  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  storage  for  a  long  period.  If  piled  in 
the  basement  of  a  building  it  should  be  shallow  and  free  from 
moisture,  and  under  good  ventilation.  That  liable  to  absorb 
moisture  should  be  burned  first.  If  on  fire,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  showered  on  this  kind  of  coal  cokes  it  upon  to  top  and 
retards  any  great  supply  of  water  reaching  the  fire,  thus 
necessitating  the  overhauling  of  the  pile. 

Iron  chips,  filings  or  turnings  should  not  be  stored  in  a  shop 
in  wooden  boxes.  The  oily  waste  which  is  not  infrequently 
thrown  among  them  adds  to  the  danger  of  fire  from  this 
source.  The  sweepings  from  the  machine  shop,  if  kept  on 
hand,  should  never  be  placed  over  iron  shavings.  The  mass  of 
disintegrated  iron  is  enough  to  incite  heat  and  combustion. 
Iron  and  steel  filings  and  turnings  when  mixed  with  oil  will  ig- 
nite spontaneously  after  becoming  damp.  A  steam  pipe  against 
wood  will  cause  the  latter  to  ignite  spontaneously  after  being 
carbonized,  particularly  if  superheated  steam  enters  the  pipe, 
thus  increasing  heat  temperature — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  October  4,  1936 


(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(3)  Robert  Allen  14 
(9)   James  Causey  17 

(4)  Neely  Dixon  5 

(3)  Edward  Johnson  3 

(2)  Craig  Mundy  15 

(2)  Ray   Norman  13 

(2)  Fred  Wheeler  2 

(3)  James  Wilhite  17 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe  6 
Glatley  Branch  3 
William  Goodson  14 

(2)  John  Kellam  7 

(3)  Bunn  Shoe  10 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(5)  Virgil  Cecil  10 
(3)   Max  Lindsay  10 

Boyd  Strickland  14 
(2)   Fred  Seibert  11 
(2)   Richard  Wrenn  9 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  5 
Jewell  Barker  6 
William  McRary  10 

(2)   Hoyette  Rogers  14 

(2)   Ellis  White  7 

COTTAGE   No.    4 

Horace  Bates  6 

Garrett  Bishop 
(2)   Carlton  Calloway  11 

Hurley  Davis 

Glenn  Haymore  12 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  15 
(2)   Thomas  Maness  4 

Joseph  McPherson  5 
(2)    Frank  Raby  12 

Richard  Sprinkle  9 
(2)   Thomas  Stephens  9 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

A.  L.   Gaines  4 
Monroe  Keith  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
James   Coleman  7 
Noah  Ennis  10 
Columbus  Hamilton  7 
Thomas  Hamilton  7 
Roscoe  Honeycutt  3 
Charlton  Henry  7 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

Archie  Castlebury  10 
Fred  Dysen  6 
John  Elliott  10 
James  Finley  7 
Giles  Green  2 
Lloyd  Hite 
Perry  Harvel  8 
Caleb  Hill  17 
Hugh  Johnson  4 
Percy  Strickland  6 
Paul  Saunders  8 
Lester  Warren  4 
Floyd  Watkins  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Lloyd  Banks  9 
Sam  Belk  15 
Letcher  Castlebury  14 
Duke  Davis  3 
William  Jerrell  6 
George  May  2 
Norman  Parker  4 
Warner  Peach  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Hubert  Carter 
(7)    Randolph   Davis  15 
(3)    Charles  Freeman  11 

(2)  Woodfin  Fowler  12 

(3)  Esnond  Reams  9 


(2) 


(3) 
(10) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 

(2) 


(8) 
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(7)  Homer  Smith  14 
COTTAGE  No  10 

James  Bell  8 
Floyd  Combs  8 
Lake  Cooper  2 
William  Knight  7 
James  Penland  2 
Frank  Ramsey  4 
James  Singleton  4 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

James  Chapman  6 
Edward  Carpenter  9 

(2)  John  Drum  10 
Earl  Duncan  9 
H.  A.  Holmes  6 
David  Hodge  13 

(3)  James  Hicks  9 
Andrew  Lambeth  5 
Theodore  Rector  2 
James  Rector  2 
Julius   Stevens  6 
Adolph  Watson  16 
Charles  Womble  3 

COTTAGE  No.   12 

(4)  Joseph  Cox  8 
(4)   Fred  Carter  7 

(3)  Ben  Cooper  5 

(4)  Frank  Dickens  14 
Talmage   Dautrey  7 


(4) 


(3) 
(2) 


James  Elders  5 
Lester  Jordan  3 
S.  E.  Jones  4 
June  Malone  10 
Asbury  Marsh 
Jerome  Medlin 

(3)  Ewin  Odom  8 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(4)  William  Goins  4 

(2)  Herman  Harris  11 
(4)   Wilmer  Shoaf  10 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
(4)    James  Andrews  6 
Allen  Davis  4 

(4)  Troy  Powell  13 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(3)  Henry  Abernathy  15 
Hubert  Connor  6 
George  Gibson  10 
Caleb  Jolly  5 

(3)    Clarence  King  10 
Walter  Mitchell  6 
Edward  Murray  7 
James  McCracken  5 
Marshall  Scoggins  6 
Richard  Ty singer  11 

(5)  Harless  Triplett  9 
(3)   Winfred  Whitlock  12 
(2)   Paul  York  7 


OF  GREATER  WORTH 

An  artist  takes  a  piece  of  stone  worth  one  hundred  dollars 
and  out  of  it  carves  a  statue  worth  a  thousand  dollars— that  is 
art.  Jesus  Christ  takes  a  human  heart  that  is  morally  though 
not  intrinsically  worthless,  and  out  of  it  makes  a  priceless  char- 
acter, of  surpassing  beauty  in  its  godliness— that  is  salvation, 
like  art,  enhances  values,  but  the  carving  of  character  is  im- 
measurably of  greater  worth  and  significance  than  the  cutting 
of  a  cameo  or  the  polishing  of  an  earthly  jewel.— Selected. 
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I  i 

I  LIFE'S  MIRROR  | 

*  .  * 

*  .  f 

*  There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave,  J 

J  There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true;  * 

J  Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have,  1 

|I  And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you.  1 

§  Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow,  $ 

t  A  strength  in  your  utmost  need ;  $ 

%  Have  faith  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show  % 

%  Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed.  % 

♦>  For  life  is  the  mirror  of  King  and  Slave —  * 

*  'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do;  * 

*  Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have,  * 
J  And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.  jj 

j  — Madeline  Bridges.  J 
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TO  WHOM  IN  SORROW? 

0  Thou  who  trod  this  world  of  Woe,  whose  meat 
Was  grief,  whose  drink  was  bitter  tears — 
Thou  Man  of  Sorrows,  I  look  to  Thee  for  light 
To  penetrate  the  cloud  that  rests  upon 
My  heart — this  heart  that  aches  with  poignant 
Loneliness.     Draw  forth  from  it  (O  Thou 
Whose  side  was  pierced)  the  dull  and  senseless 
knife 

That  runs  it  through.  I  have  no  strength  to  pluck 

It  out.  The  quivering  wound  grips  hard  the  blade, 

And  all  my  efforts  to  withdraw  its  edge 

Are  vain.  I  am  much  weaker  than  I  once 

Believed.  0  gracious  Christ,  to  whom  but  Thee 

In  sorrow  shall  I  go?  Pull  out  this  shaft 

Of  burning  steel;  and  with  Thy  blessed  hands 

Caress  the  wound  until  it  throbs  no  more. 

Then  kiss  away  the  scars,  and  I  shall  smile  again. 

By  W.  F.  Cale,  Jr. 


ZEB  M.  MOORE 

Death  has  taken  its  heavy  toll  of  most  valuable  citizens  in  this 
community  during  the  past  few  weeks,  reminding  us  that  misfor- 
tunes rarely  come  single-handed.  This  time  the  family  circle  of 
the  highly  esteemed  Moore  family  is  again  broken  by  the  sudden 
passing  of  the  head  of  the  home,  Zeb.  M.  Moore,  who  was  a  true 
husband,  a  firm  but  kind  father,  a  dependable  friend  and  a  most 
delightful  and  agreeable  neighbor. 

His  life  of  long  service  as  a  citizen  was  a  benediction  to  all  who 
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knew  his  outstanding  characteristics — a  generous  spirit,  an  under- 
standing heart,  quiet  and  modest  at  all  times-the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  well-born  and  tenderly  reared  North  Carolinian. 

Those  who  knew  him  intimately  loved  him  best,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  "Zeb  Moome  was  a  fine  fellow,"  playing 
the  game  of  life  fair.  In  character,  in  manner  and  in  style,  the 
supreme  symbol  of  his  life  was  simplicity.  He  will  be  greatly  miss- 
ed in  the  home,  church  and  community.  As  a  well  wisher  of  this 
institution  Zeb  Moore  never  failed  us. 


BIG  BROTHERS  AND  BIG  SISTERS— FRIENDS  OF  YOUTH 

"The  Rotarian"  tells  of  a  movement,  the  "Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters,"  purely  humanitarian,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  rescue 
abandoned  youth.  This  movement  sprang  from  an  appeal  in  1904, 
to  forty  business  men  known  as  the  Men's  Club  of  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City.  These  unremunerated  workers 
visit  the  back  streets,  tenements,  and  slums  seeking  boys  and  girls 
whom  the  school,  home  and  church  have  failed  to  reach,  and 
who  are  headed  to  criminality. 

From  the  Juvenile  Courts,  the  first  setting  for  action,  the  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  choose  some  youngster  charged  with  a  misde- 
meanor and  brother  him  with  the  hope  of  presenting  the  picture  of 
a  new  world  with  new  heroes.  This  supervision  continues  until 
the  age  of  discretion  is  reached.  The  job  does  not  end  until  the 
adopted  youth  is  an  established  member  of  society  with  a  promise 
of  better  living. 

This  movement  from  all  reports  has  worked  miracles.  For  in- 
stance, prior  to  the  activities  of  the  memebership  of  this  organi- 
zation, the  reformatory  for  delinquents  in  Illinois  had  a  population 
of  812,  but  within  four  years  the  number  of  this  institution  had 
been  reduced  to  379. 

A  marvelous  work  from  an  economical  viewpoint,  besides  it  is  an 
investment  of  time  against  crime.  This  press  reports  that  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Illinois  has  been  occurring  in  36  other  states, 
also  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
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During  1934  the  movement  helped  64.000  children  and  97  percent 
of  this  number  turned  their  backs  permanently  on  the  path  of  crime. 
The  movement  is  worth  trying,  especially  so  since  there  is  no  other 
civic  organization  in  North  Carolina  doing  a  similar  work  that 
touches  the  youthful  criminal. 


THE  NOMADIC  AMERICANS 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Automobile  Association  the  Ameri- 
cans are  fast  becoming  Nomads.  The  estimate  is  that  there  are 
100,000  families  living  in  "house-trailers,  or  the  knock-down,  fold- 
up  types  of  houses,"  causing  a  lag  in  the  building  industry.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  250,000  homes  in  the  United  States,  making  the 
cost  of  building  material  prohibitive. 

Some  claim  that  Americans  have  the  will-o'-the-wisp  lure  for 
magnificent  distances,  but  diagnos  conditions  as  you  may  it  is 
nothing  short  of  restlessness  that  makes  wanderers  of  a  large  per 
cent  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  business  of  properly  housing,  England  and  Wales  have 
surpassed  the  United  States,  by  making  in  the  past  five  years  for 
1,500,000  while  this  country  has  taken  care  of  450,000  families. 
There  is  a  lack  of  contentment,  or  happiness  when  people  refuse  to 
make  a  home. 

To  have  a  home  instills  finer  impulses,  also  a  regard  for  the 
other  fellows  rights  and  a  common  community  interest  that  re- 
bouds  for  the  joy  of  all  concerned. 


HUMANIZING  THE  PUBLIC 

The  following  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  those 
sentenced  to  prison  terms  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Mary  B. 
Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  Federal  Institution  for  Women 
at  Alderson,  West  Virginia: 

"Until  the  community  realizes  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  criminal  is  to  change  the  criminal,  it  will  never  have 
protection.  If  hospitals  sent  their  patients  out  still  infected  not 
only  with  their  own  diseases  but  contaminated  with  those  of  other 
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patients,  what  good  would  they  do?  Yet  prisons  and  jails  con- 
tinue to  do  this  very  thing. 

"Remember  that  the  doors  of  prisons  swing  both  ways,  and  most 
prisoners  are  sooner  or  later  coming  back  to  the  community  from 
whence  they  came,  to  sit  beside  us  in  the  street  cars,  and  beside 
our  children  at  the  movies.  Unless  we  build  within  their  self-re- 
spect, moral  integrity,  and  desire  to  be  an  asset  instead  of  a  men- 
ace, we  have  not  protected  society  from  the  criminal. 

"It  should  be  the  problem  and  work  of  the  prison  management 
to  develop  the  good  in  the  prisoner.  We  should  send  them  out  fully 
able  to  earn  their  own  living.  Whether  the  prisoner  deserves  it  or 
not,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  citizens  of  an  enlightened  country  to 
proceed  more  intelligently  in  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners." 


THE  LANGHORNE  FAMILY  REUNION. 

Doubtless  the  little  town  of  Tryon,  North  Carolina,  feels  much 
elated  over  the  fact  that  the  famous  Virginia  Langhorne  girls, 
known  as  the  Richmond  beauties,  have  assembled  in  the  mountains 
for  a  family  reunion.  Another  glory  for  this  galaxy  of  "have 
beens",  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  is  that  Lady  Nancy  Langhorne  Astor, 
a  Virginian  and  Southerner  by  birth,  is  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  Lady  Astor  was  elected 
in  1919  to  take  her  husband's  place  in  parliament,  and  has  been  re- 
elected in  '23,  '24,  '29,  '31  and  '35,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  popular  hostesses. 

Accompanying  Lady  Astor  for  this  family  reunion,  the  first  in 
20  years,  are  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Brand  and  daughter  of  England,  and  a  brother,  Col.  W.  H.  Lang- 
horne, Mayor  of  Warren,  Virginia.  The  reunion,  or  the  reminiscent 
gathering,  will  be  with  another  sister,  Mrs.  Maurice  B.  Flynn,  the 
former  Nora  Langhorne. 

Even  if  these  erstwhile  beauties  have  faded,  losing  the  blush  and 
freshness  of  girlhood,  they  will  remain  beautiful  if  they  continue 
to  possess  that  grace  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  a  consideration 
for  others,  in  this  way  showing  the  rank  of  splendid  heritage. 
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SERVICE— THE  WATCHWORD. 

The  little  things  of  life  give  the  most  concern.  For  instance  to 
lose  something  of  little  value  will  work  one  up  into  a  fever  until 
every  possible  source  of  recovery  is  exhausted.  Then  when  calam- 
ities come  in  the  big  denomations  most  frequently  they  are  accepted 
without  a  murmur.  Also  the  physical  ailments,  such  as  a  small 
boil,  will  give  those  who  adore  sympathy,  a  topic  for  conversation 
to  entertain  friends  by  the  hour.  Again  it  is  the  nature  of  people 
to  accept  extreme  cases  of  sickness  in  the  most  resigned  manner. 
So  human  nature  is  as  always  and  will  continue  to  be  a  puzzle. 

But  all  of  us  have  a  story  either  of  good  or  hard  luck  to  tell.  And 
frequently  those  of  us  who  have  never  known  what  real  trouble  is 
permit  little  things  to  get  under  the  skin  until  we  are  broken  out 
all  over,  like  the  rash,  and  the  scratching  continues  in  company. 
Neither  can  we  comprehend  why  we  have  been  singled  out  for  such 
a  misfortune. 

The  best  cure  for  imaginary  troubles  is  to  snatch  ourselves  out 
of  the  habit  of  self-pity,  and  cast  about  upon  the  area  of  human 
activities  and  see  the  misfortunes  of  others.  That  is  the  diversion 
that  turns  one's  mind  into  other  grooves.  Then  get  busy  and  render 
a  life  of  real  service.  That  is  a  panacea  for  all  imaginary  as  well 
as  real  misfortunes  that  come  into  the  life  of  every  living  soul, 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Let  service 
be  the  watchword  if  there  be  unified  action  and  universal  peace. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"If  you'll  just,  dismiss  your  sor- 
row, 
Then  there  will  be  hope  with- 
in, 
And  you'll     have  more  pluck  to- 
morrow— 
It  is  certain  you  can  win!" 


Irvin  S.  Cobb  who  says  he  will  de- 
vote more  time  to  acting  than  to 
writing  will  fill  more  space  on  the 
screen  than  in  any  book  he  has  writ- 
ten. 

A  biologist  predicts  that  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  the  present 
one?  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they 
will  be  bigger  taxpayers. 

A  Durham  man  was  bragging  on 
his  new  double-barrel  shot  gun,  when 
another  one  said  that  was  nothing, 
that  he  had  a  single-barrel,  double- 
acting  one  that  shoots  forward  and 
kicks  backward  at  the  same  time. 
— o — 

Somebody  is  always  taking  the  joy 
cut  of  life.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
rainbow  from  an  airplane  have  dis- 
illusioned our  ideas  of  what  is  at  its 
end.  They  say  the  rainbow  appears 
as  a  complete  circle.  So  there's  no 
"pot  of  gold." 

The  1940  Olympic  Games  are  to  be 
held  in  Japan.  Observers  declare 
that  already  public  opinion  in  Japan 
is  being  stirred  in  a  helpful  way. 
Overwhelming    provincialism    and    lo- 


calism are  mightier  than  pugnacious 
militarism  and  the  international 
ideas  growing  out  of  the  Olympics 
are  already  creating  a  new  mood. 

Friends  of  peace  must  grieve  over 
the  tragic  events  in  Spain.  Tens  of 
thousands  have  already  gone  to  their 
death  and  there  is  no  sign  of  an 
early  letup  in  the  strife.  Sharply  di- 
vided Europe  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
abyss  and  a  general  conflict  is  still 
far  from  impossible.  The  outcome 
of  the  fighting  is  certain  to  have  a 
deep  influence  on  world  affairs. 

Make  Haste  Slowly 
Do  you  know  how  to  "make  haste 
slowly?"  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  by  ask- 
ing more  questions.  Are  you  an  of- 
fice worker,  who  gets  off  at  5  o'clock, 
and  who  waits  at  a  street  corner  for 
a  bus? 

How  do  you  wait  for  a  bus,  any- 
way? Do  you  stand  on  first  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  with  a  frown  on 
your  face,  looking  anxiously  at  your 
wrist-watch  every  few  minutes?  Does 
your  face  double  up  into  an  enormous 
squint,  as  you  watch  for  the  bus  that 
does  not  come,  according  to  your 
idea. 

If  this  picture  fits  you,  you  are  not 
"making  haste  slowly."  If  you  will 
just  undouble  that  face  of  yours  for 
a  moment,  you'll  see  what  I  mean 
It's  so  screwed  up  that  I'll  bet  you 
don't  even  see  that  sky,  above  the 
street,  that  is  turning  from  a  flaming 
orange  to  a  beautiful  pale  pink.  And 
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how  about  the  sky,  shading  from  a 
deep  blue  overhead  to  a  pale  green  on 
the  horizon? 

Do  you  see  things  like  that?  Look 
way  down  the  street  and  see  the  glow 
down  there.  Now  see — but  say,  isn't 
that  the  bus  you  want  to  take  coming? 
You  see,  things  happens  lots  faster 
when  you  "make  haste  slowly." 


down  was  that  he  wanted  to  stay  up 
there,  and  the  reason  he  wanted  to 
stay  up  there  was  that  the  crowd 
wanted  him  to  come  down.  "He's  in- 
sane," said  one.  "The  radio's  after 
me,"  said  the  fugitive.  In  the  multi- 
plicity of  campaign  speeches,  now  in 
vogue,  perhaps  he  was  not  so  insane 
as  some  thought  him  to  be. 


Possibly  Not  So  Crazy 
The  citizens  of  Carter svills,  Ga., 
were  in  a  pother  a  few  nights  ago.  A 
Negro  man  was  on  a  102-foot  chim- 
ney and  refused  to  come  down.  He 
did  not  wish  food  or  help.  He  only 
wished  to  stay  on  the  chimney.  The 
reason  the  crowd  wanted  him  to  come 


Note — The  "Rambling  Around" 
will  be  suspended  until  after  the 
November  election.  I  am  in  the 
Durham  County  Democratic  Head- 
quarters, heart,  soul  and  body,  work- 
ing for  the  success  of  the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  from  President  down 
to  township  constable. 


HOW  BLOTTING  PAPER  WAS  DISCOVERED 

Blotting  paper  was  discovered  by  mere  accident  in  a  paper 
mill  in  Berkshire,  England,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Before  this  time  there  were  no  blotters  such  as  are  found  on 
every  writing  desk  today.  Sand  was  used  to  dry  the  excess  ink. 

A  careless  workman  in  the  paper  mixed  a  big  batch  of  paper 
and  forgot  to  put  in  sizing.  When  the  owner  of  the  mill  saw 
what  had  happened,  he  was  angry,  thinking  the,  product  a 
dead  loss.  Later,  however,  he  had  occasion  to  write  a  hasty 
note  and  used  some  of  the  worthless  paper.  The  note  had  to 
be  rewritten,  since  the  ink  speard  all  over  the  surface. 

The  owner  of  the  mill  was  still  further  annoyed  at  this.  Then 
suddenly  the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  worthless  paper 
might  be  used  to  take  up  excess  ink  from  other  paper.  He  tried 
it  and  found  it  worked.  His  damaged  paper  was  no  loss  after 
all,  for  he  sold  the  lot  under  the  name  of  blotting  paper. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  this  new  kind  of  blotting  paper  to 
become  popular.  It  Was  nearly  always  pink  because  it  was 
made  out  of  red  rags.  These  useless  for  regular  paper  because 
they  were  so  hard  to  bleach. — Selected 
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TRADITION  INSPIRES  ON  EVERY 
CAMPUS  WALK 


By  John  Quarles  James,  in 

"The  heights  of  castle  learning 
Are  gained  through  many  scars 
But  when  ardor  burning 
We  beat  against  the  bars 
She  grants  to  our  endeavor 
Laurels  that  fading  never 
Enduring  as  the  stars." 

Eyes  of  many  students  are  focused 
this  fall  on  the  institution  of  learn- 
ing they  have  chosen  to  attend  in 
Virginia,  the  cradle  of  American 
education.  It  is  their  priceless  privi- 
lege to  study  in  an  atmosphere  steep- 
ed in  classical  and  military  tra- 
ditions. Whether  the  student  who 
matriculates  at  one  of  Virginia's 
educational  institutions  is  native- 
born,  or  comes  from  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  he  is  privi- 
leged. 

Whether  he  treads  on  the  lawn  in 
the  classic  quadrangle  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  or  moves  with  mar- 
tial step  on  the  parade  ground  at 
historic  Virginia  Military  Insitute  to 
gaze  at  the  recumbent  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  or  admiringly  stands  in  the 
chapel  at  William  and  Mary,  a  beacon 
or  inspiration  will  beckon  him  to 
prove  worthy  of  the  institution's  tra- 
ditions. The  student  will  be  filled 
with  a  great  purpose  and  will  gain 
strength  to  silently  register  a  vow  to 
go  forth  at  graduation  carrying  with 
him  the  highest  honors  that  his  alma 
matter  can  bestow,  and  determined  to 
hold  aloft  the  torch  of  education 
which  the  founders  of  the  first  Amer- 
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ican  colleges  kept  burning  through 
the  midnight  of  flood,  famine,  disease 
and  massacre  in  a  savage  land. 

The  colonists  bailded  well.  They  re- 
alized that  the  traditions  brought 
from  the  colleges  of  England  were 
the  cornerstones  of  education  and  that 
education  was  a  pillar  of  government. 
Knowledg3  taught  men  to  think  and 
to  reason.  The  dauntless  advocates 
of  learning  in  the  colony  doubtless 
often  thought  of  Homer  and  recited 
parts  of  the  Illiad  to  keep  alive  their 
spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  the 
classics.  Whether  they  did  this  or 
not  is  speculation,  but  no  one  can  re- 
view the  history  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can college,  fourded  at  Henricropolis 
in  1616-1620  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  as  missionaries  to  their  own 
people,  and  fail  for  one  momen  to 
visualize  the  magnificent  struggle 
made  by  the  colonists  to  securely  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  education  in  the 
New  World. 

The  first  American  college  or  free 
school  was  founded  at  the  little  town 
of  Henricropolis,  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking the  James  River  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  site  of  Richmond. 
Largely  due  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandy's 
influence,  the  London  Company  grant- 
ed a  tract  of  10,000  acres  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  James  River  to 
the  first  of  all  American  colleges. 
Plans  were  completed  for  a  definite 
system  of  education — 1,000  acres  to 
be  used  for  a  school  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  Christi- 
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anity,  and  to  educate  some  of  the  In- 
dians to  carry  on  missionary  work 
among  their  race,  the  remaining  9,000 
acres  to  be  used  to  establish  a  univer- 
sity for  the  colonists.  Later,  a  grant 
was  made  in  Chrles  City  County  for 
a  preparatory  school  to  the  universi- 
ty. An  unknown  champion  of  edu- 
cation gave  14,000  pounds. 

The  bright  prospects  for  the  first 
university  in  America  were  obliter- 
ated by  the  massacre  of  1622. 

Later,  the  Syms  Free  School  was 
established  in  Elizabeth  City  County 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  bequest  of 
Benjamin  Syms  in  1634.  This  school, 
established  for  the  free  education  of 
children  largely  within  the  county's 
boundaries,  was  in  continuous  opera- 
tion as  an  institution  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  is  now  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  school  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Eaton  Free  School,  found- 
ed under  similar  circumstances. 
These  schools  served  as  models  for 
many  others  which  sprang  up  iln 
various  parts  of  the  colony. 

Matters  more  or  less  of  a  political 
nature  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  from  1624  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  thus  the  plans  for 
higher  education  remained  dormant 
until  the  founding  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  second  defi- 
nite American  college  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  America. 

The  Rev.  James  Blair,  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  proceeded  in  1691  to  Eng- 
land with  a  petition  to  the  king  and 
queen  for  a  charter.  It  took  two 
years  for  this  eminent  man  to  gain 
the  object  of  his  mission.  By  royal 
grant    from    William    and    Mary   the 


movement  received  1,985  pounds  in 
cash  and  10,000  acres  of  land  in 
Pamunkey  Neck  in  Virginia  and 
10,000  on  the  Blackwiater.  The 
worthy  champion  of  education  also 
secured  additional  endowments  from 
the  exector  of  the  will  of  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  had  left  some  money  the 
interest  from  which  was  to  be  devot- 
ed to  "pious  and  charitable  uses." 
Blair  secured  the  rents  from  the  in- 
vestment, with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum,  for  use  of  the  college  in 
Virginia,  upon  condition  that  the  in- 
stitution would  care  for  as  many  In- 
dians as  the  sum  would  support. 
These  Indians  were  to  be  given  the 
necessities  of  life  and  were  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  college,  and  remain  there 
until  they  were  ready  for  "orders" 
and  to  go  out  as  missionaries  to  their 
people.  The  college  endowment  was 
subsequently  supplemented  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  colonists,  grants 
from  the  House  of  Burgesses  and 
General  Assembly. 

In  1696,  the  trustees  of  the  college 
purchased  from  Colonel  Thomas 
Ballard  330  acres  of  land  west  of 
Bruton  Parish  Church  as  the  site  for 
the  college.  The  charter  provided  for 
a  president,  six  professors  and  100 
students.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  de- 
signed the  first  college  building,  a 
rectangular  structure.  William  and 
Mary  began  operations  as  a  gram- 
mar school  in  1694,  and  the  first 
commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  1705,  the  Wren  building,  before  it 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
college,  but  only  as  a  grammar 
rchool,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
w/Jf;  rebuilt  in  1710.  From  this  hall 
of  learning     came     forth     Jefferson, 
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Marshall,  Washington  and  a  host  of 
illustrious  Americans.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
was  founded. 

Following  the  advent  of  William 
and  Mary  came  the  era  of  academics 
and  classical  schools,  which  in  many 
instances  were  the  parent  institution 
of  the  Virginia  system  of  denomnia- 
tional  colleges  and  universities.  In 
this  connection,  the  present  institu- 
tion of  Washington  and  Lee  Universi- 
ty was  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  found- 
ed in  1776  in  the  Scotch-Irish  set 
tlement  in  Augusta  and  Rockbridge 
Counties.  The  father  of  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Alexander  is  credited  with 
heading  the  movement  to  establish 
a  school  in  1775  at  Timber  Ridge 
near  Lexington.  This  school  Augusta 
Academy,  because  in  May,  1776, 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  with  William 
Graham  as  its  rector.  In  addition  to 
subscriptions  secured  locally,  Mr. 
Graham  solicited  funds  as  far  north 
as  Boston.  This  young  academy  sur- 
vived the  hardships  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  for  American  indepen- 
dence, and,  incidentally,  its  student 
body,  with  a  hastily  organized  band 
of  natives,  played  a  recisive  part  in 
repelling  Tarleton  and  disrupting 
his  march  through  Rockfish  Gap. 
This  command  was  to  go  down  in 
history  as  the  "Liberty  Hall  Volun- 
teers." 

In  1782,  Liberty  Hall  was  charter- 
ed by  the  Legislature  and  14  years 
later,  1796  circa,  it  received  from 
General  George  Washington  the 
famous  endowment  of  100  shares  of 
the  stock  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  given  by  the  state 
to  Washington  as  an  honorarium  for 


his  military  services.  In  1798,  in  re- 
cognition of  this  gift,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  Wahing- 
ton  College,  and  as  such,  received  a 
bequest  of  $40,000  from  John  Robin- 
son of  Rockbridge  County,  a  soldier 
under  Washington.  Following  the 
close  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  accepted  the 
presidency  of  this  college,  which, 
after  his  death,  was  to  become  Wash- 
ington and  Lee. 

The  hopes  of  that  great  champion 
of  education,  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
had  been  for  some  years  centered  on 
the  establishment  of  a  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  were  buoy- 
ed, when  in  1810  he  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Literary  Fund,  which 
provided  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
State  fund  for  educational  uses.  His 
dream  became  a  reality  when  the 
General  Assembly  in  1818  finally 
passed  an  act  appropriating  the 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Literary  Fund  to  a  primary  school 
for  the  poor  and  in  addition  set  aside 
$15,000  annually  to  the  endowment 
and  support  of  an  institution  to  be 
known  as  "The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." The  act  included  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  select  a 
site  and  present  a  general  plan,  which 
was  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Lexington  and  Staunton  groups  made 
bids  for  the  institution  to  be  loacted 
in  their  cities,  but  Jefferson's  in- 
fluence predominated,  and  Charlottes- 
ville was  selected,  with  Central 
College  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  in- 
stitution. This  parent  institution  had 
been     chartered     by  the     Legislature 
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some     years     previous,     and  was     in 
readiness  for  college  work. 

After  the  bill  of  January  1,  1819, 
was  passed  definitely  establishing 
the  new  university  at  Charlottesville, 
all  lands  and  rights  of  the  Central 
College  were  transferred  to  its  suc- 
cessor. There  were  turned  over  to 
Jefferson  and  his  associates  between 
$46,000  and  47,000,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  $15,000  from  the  Literary 
Fund,  the  latter  amount  having  been 
used  to  erect  a  building.  On  March 
29,1819,  Jefferson  was  elected  rector 
of  the  college. 

Virginia,     essentially     a     military 
State     during  and     after  the     Revo- 
lution, established   three   arsenals  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  February, 
1816.     One  of  these,  which  was  loact- 
ed  in     Lexington,  later     became     the 
Virginia    Military    Institute.    Captain 
Claudius  Crozet,  soldier  of  Napoleon 
and     instructor     in     higher     mathe- 
matics at  West     Point,  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  one  who  fathered  the 
idea   of  having  the   arsenal   replaced 
with  a  military  academy.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Franklin  Society  in  1834, 
this  idea  took  definite  form.     It  was 
highly  indorsed  and  inspired  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Lexington  Gazette 
of  August,   1835,  proposing  the  plan 
of  replacing  the  State  guard  garrison 
with    a   military    school.    The    articles 
were  signed  by  "Civis."  The  plan  was 
"to  supply  the     place  of  the  present 
guard  by  another  composed  of  young 
men    from  17  to  24    years  of  age    to 
perform  the   necessary  duties   of  the 
guard  who  would  receive  no  pay,  but 
in  turn     have  afforded  to     them  the 
opportunities  of  a  liberal  education." 
The     General     Assembly     acted  on 


this  suggestion  by  an  act  of  1835-36, 
disbanded  the  guard,  and  substituted 
a  military  school  therefore,   and   ap- 
pointed a   board  of  visitors.   Captain 
Crozet  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  board     of  visitors.  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was 
elected     first   commandant    of   cadets, 
June  8,     1839.  Twenty     State  cadets 
and  13  pay  cadets  were  appointed  by 
the  board   and  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  November  11,  1839  upon  which 
date  the  first     meeting  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  was  held.     After 
the  cadets  who  reported  for  duty  on 
this  date  were  examined  and  matricu- 
lated, they     were  marched     by  their 
commanding  officer  to  the  arsenal  and 
relieved  the  public  guard  of  its  duty, 
while  Adjutant-General  Pepton  raised 
the  flag  of  Virginia  over  the  wall  of 
the  Virginia   Military  Institute     The 
spendid    record   of   the   cadets   in   the 
War  Between  the  States  and  in  the 
wars  of  their  country  is  to  be  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  nation's  battles. 
Ivy-embroidered     walls,     imperish- 
able bronze   and     marble  tributes  to 
those  who  have  labored  for  and  loved 
their     colleges   and   have   brought  to 
them  honor  in  every  field  of  endeavor, 
are  tangible  threads  in  the  mantle  of 
tradition  which  rests  upon  these  in- 
stitutions of  learning  that  have  been 
mentioned     and     upon     many     other 
similar   institutions  in  Virginia.  The 
spirit  of  indomitable  courage  of  the 
men  who     fought  to     establish  these 
great     seats  of  learning     runs  like  a 
silver     thread  through   this     mantle, 
which  descends  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the     men  and  women    who  are  privi- 
leged to  be  students  and  graduates  of 
these  strongholds  of  education. 
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DIXIE 

By  John  Francis  Steele 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  dreary  spell 
of  weather  one  of  our  most  loved 
songs  might  never  have  been  written. 
One  Sunday  morning  nearly  78  years 
ago  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  looked 
out  of  a  gloomy  lodging-house  win- 
dow in  New  York  City  and  exclaim- 
ed, "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,"  and 
affixed  his  name  forever  to  the  roll 
of  American  song  writers. 

But  probably  the  most  dramatic 
moment  of  his  long  and  interesting 
life  was  at  his  last  public  appear- 
ance, which  was  in  July,  1904.  Many 


the  first  Negro  minstrels.  Frank 
Brower  rattled  the  bones,  Dick  Pel- 
ham  the  tambourine,  Billie  Whitlock 
the  banjo  and  Emmett  led  with  the 
violin.  The  Branch  Hotel  on  the  Bow- 
ery— a  rendezvous  for  show  people, 
was  chosen  for  the  try-out.  Their 
costumes,  if  nothing  else,  were  de- 
signed by  Emmett  himself.  White 
trousers,  striped  calico  shirts  were 
topped  by  blue  calico  coats  cut  Uncle 
Sam  style. 

Shades  of  the  trobadours!  The  up- 
starts had  violated  all  the  canons  of 


men  of    prominence    were     numbered  the    stage.    When    Emmett    began    to 

among  his   friends,   and  it  was   only  tune  his  violin  the   crowd   responded 

with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  with     jeers.    Probably      remembering 

consented  to  appear.  When  he  arose  the  ancient  prophet,   "to  make  sweet 

to  sing  not  a  sound  would  come  from  sounds   that  thou   mayest   be   reraera- 

his   throat.      The   orchestra   repeated,  bered,"   he   continued,   unheeding   the 

still  the  venerable  singer  stood  almost  insult.    The   minstrels   had   a   mission 

overcome     with  emotion.       Finally  a  to  perform  and  not  a  hoot  or  cat  call 

young     tenor     took     up  the     air  and  was   allowed   to   distract  their   atten- 

hummed     along  with     the  orchestra,  tion;     and  at  the     conclusion  of     the 

then  "Uncle   Dan"   picked  it  up   and  opening  chorus   the   audience   quieted 

sang  it  through.  down  and  began  to  listen. 

The  author  of  Dixie  was  born  Oc-  Brower's       and   Whitlock's     funny 


tober  29,  1815,  in  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Staunton,   Va.,   and   his   grandfather, 


songs  completely  won  the  recalci- 
trant audience,  which  fairly  howled 
with  delight,  but  Emmett's  song  was 


John  Emmett,  served  as  chaplain  and      the  climax  and  he  was  recalled  again 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  again. 


As  a  youth,  3'oung  Emmett  had  a 
talent  for  music,  was  a  splendid  fifer 
and  drummer  and  played  the  violin 
by  ear  in  a  Cincinnati  orchestra. 
Along  with  his  talent  he  possesed  an 
unmistakable  charm  of  manner. 

It  was  in  a  boarding  house  on   St. 


They  made  such  a  hit  that  they 
inmmediately  went  on  the  stage  and 
were  known  as  the  Virginia  Min- 
strels. They  played  with  great  success 
in  all  the  near-by  cities,  but  when 
they  tried  to  introduce  this  unusual 
piece     of     entertainment  in     London 


Catherine  Street  in  March,  1843,  that      they  went  broke,  as  might  be  expect- 
Emmett   and   his   friends      organized      ed,  and  were  glad  to  get  back.     This 
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was  the  end     of  the  first  negro  min- 
strels. 

In  1859  Mr  Emmett  was  a  member 
of  the  Bryant  Minstrels  at  472  Broad- 
way. His  proficiency  in  rendering 
the  Negro  dialect  made  him  a  popular 
idol.  Late  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Jerry  Bryant,  the  senior  member  of 
the  troupe,  asked  him  to  compose  a 
tune  for  the  Monday  night  program 
to  enliven  their  so-called  "hoorays"  or 
"walk-arounds."  On  Sunday  he  took 
his  violin  and  hummed  and  sawed 
away.  It  was  a  cold  and  cheerless 
morning  with  the  rain  beating  on 
the  housetops.  He  had  traveled  much 
in  the  Sunny  South,  which  he  con- 
trasted with  the  gloomy  landscape — 
"I  wish  I  wan  in  Dixie!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, wishing  himself  far  away  from 
from  New  York  and  the  task  at  hand, 
little  realizing  this  very  gloom  was 
to  make  him  famous. 

Working  up  something  with  words 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  a  tune,  he 
called  his  wife,  who  played  the  dual 
role  of  audience  and  "coach."  The 
stanza  that  he  had  written  did  not 
appear  in  the  song  as  originally 
printed,  although  the  chorus  remain- 
ed unchanged: 

"Dis  worl'  was  made  in  jiss  six 

days 
An'  finished  up  in  various  ways — 
Look  away,  look  away,  look  away. 

Dixie  Lann — 
Dey  den     made     Dixie     trim  an' 

nice, 
But  Adam  called  it  'Paradise,' 
•   Look  away,  look  away,  look  away, 

Dixie  Lann! 

A  score  or  more  verses  have  been 


added. 

One  can  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
eagerness  of  the  entire  troupe  on 
Monday  night,  when  the  composer 
faced  the  audience  with  his  new-born 
song.  Their  suspense  was  short,  for 
it  was  a  hit  from  the  start.  The  tune 
ran  riot  and  became  the  catch  air  for 
theatres  and  music  halls  throughout 
the  North. 

Although  born  and  reared  in  the 
North,  Mr.  Emmett  was  sentimental- 
ly attached  to  the  South.  Always 
modest  and  entirely  without  egotism, 
he  was  almost  overcome  by  the  atten- 
tion his  unpretentious  brain-child 
had  attracted.  The  song  was  to  the 
South  what  the  Marseillaise  was  to 
France. 

Adopting  Dixie  as  a  war  song  of 
the  South  followed  a  demonstration 
in  New  Orleans  when  "Pocahontas" 
was  being  staged  at  the  Varieties 
Theatre.  Carlo  Patti,  brother  of  the 
famous  Adelina,  was  conducting  the 
orchestra  and  was  having  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  music  for  a  Zouave 
march.  When  they  finally  tried  out 
Dixie  it  was  received  with  overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm. 

On  the  big  plantations  the  tune  of 
Dixie  could  be  heard  in  the  cotton 
patch  in  the  daytime  and  on  the  tink- 
ling banjo  when  night  came  on.  It 
was  sung  everywhere  and  adopted  by 
the  Army  and  Nevy  as  the  air  that 
best  suited  the  sentiments  of  the 
South. 

Following  the  Civil  War  he  retired 
from  the  stage  and  lived  in  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  where  his  new  friends 
and  neighbors  affectionately  called 
him  "Uncle  Dan,"  not  knowing  that 
he  was  the  author  of  Dixie  until  Al 
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G.  Fields  tracked  him  to  his  comfort- 
able retreat,  dragged  him  into  the 
limelight  and  acclaimed  him  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  song. 

He  would  miss  his  long  rambles  in 
the  woods  and  he  regretted  to  leave 
his  chickens  in  the  care  of  others,  but 
in  spite  of  his  eighty  years  he  con- 
vinced Mr.  Fields  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  make  the  tour  as  suggested 
by  the  showman. 

The  first  appearance,  which  was  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  was  arranged  to  be 
quite  easy  for  the  elderly  composer. 
Following  a  piece  by  the  orchestra  he 
was  to  make  a  short  address,  but  Mr. 
Emmett  did  not  see  it  that  way,  and 
to  the  amazement  of  the  management 
he  stepped  out  and  sang  Dixie  very 
much  as  he  had  sung  it  21  years  be- 
fore. They  traveled  and  visited  all 
the  important  cities  of  the  South,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Fields,  never  did  he 
witness  more  enthusiastic  audiences. 
A  great  ovation  was  accorded  him  in 


Richmond,  the  heart  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

Mr.  Emmett  was  a  man  of  culture 
and  dignity,  and  his  stage  lift  had 
given  him  ease  and  grace  of  manner. 
Besides  Dixie,  he  was  the  author  of 
"Old  Dan  Tucker" — using  his  own 
name,  Dan.  and  that  of  his  favorite 
dog,  Tucker — and  "Jordan  Is  a  Hard 
Road  to  Travel." 

The  original  manuscript  of  his 
famous  song  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society. 

The  name  of  Dixie  as  applied  to 
the  whole  Southland  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  come  from  the  famous 
borderland  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  Mason  &  Dixon's  line. 
However,  on  Manhattan,  a  Mr.  Dixie, 
who  had  once  been  a  large  slave- 
owner in  the  South,  and  his  retinue 
of  servants  were  most  unhappy  in  the 
North  and  held  out  the  "Sunny 
South"  as  a  sort  of  Elysium  to  the 
colored  race. 


LOVE  SONG  OF  A  DENTIST 

Beyond  the  cavities  of  doubt, 
Beyond  the  dull  ache  of  despair, 

I  know  the  truth,  and  it  must  out : 
I  love  you,  dear — I  find  you  fair. 

There  are  no  gaps  I  cannot  bridge, 
No  yawning  voids  I  cannot  fill, 

If  you  bestow  the  privilege 

Of  your  sweet  smile— Oh,  say  you  will! 

T  gas-p  for  you — don't  make  me  wait ! 

I  swear  I'll  cause  you  no  distress, 
And  you  shall  have  a  golden  plate 

Open  your  mouth,  please— and  say  yes ! 


— Selected. 
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FIGHT  ON  MOSQUITOES  LED  TO 
IMMORTALITY 

By  Herbert  Hollander 

This  is  the  story  of  a  great  Virgin-   the   beginning  of  the 


ian     who     achieved     immortality     by 
tracking  a  mosquito  to  its  lair. 

The  man  is  Walter  Reed,  and  the 
story  begins  85  years  ago  today, 
when  the  conqueror  of  yellow  fever 
was  born  in  Gloucester  County. 

On  September  13,  1851,  this  world 
benefactor  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
His  father  was  a  Methodist  minister, 
a  man  in  modest  circumstances,  but 
determined  his  son  should  have  an 
education.  That  determination,  and 
the  boy's  own  strong  will  and  splen- 
did intellect,  bore  rich  fruit  in  after 
years.  Not  until  he  was  50  years  of 
age  did  Walter  Reed  come  to  great- 
ness. When  he  did,  the  acclaim  of  the 
world  was  his. 

What  Walter  Reed  did  was  to 
prove  that  yellow  fever  is  mosquito- 
borne.  His  experiments,  in  which  he 
had  the  help  of  a  handful  of  heroes, 
resulted  in  virtually  stamping  out 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases 
known  to  man.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
Walter  Reed's  work,  yellow  fever  has 
almost  disappeared;  30  years  ago,  its 
ravages  still  took  a  toll  of  thousands 
of  lives  annually. 

Until  the  year  1900,  the  story  of 
Walter  Reed's  life  can  be  quickly 
told.  It  is  the  unpretenious  prelude 
to  the  brilliant  climax  which  was  to 
lift  him  to  a  place  alongside  Pasteur, 
Koch,  Ehrlich,  Smith  and  others  of 
the  small  but  gallant  legion  of  mic- 
robe hunters. 

Walter  Reed     was  10  years  old  at 


War  Between 
the  States.  In  the  year  1865,  Sheri- 
dan's raiders  carried  off  livestock  he 
and  his  brother  had  been  set  to  watch 
and  captured  the  would-be  watchers. 
They  were  released  as  too  young  to 
be  of  any  consequence  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

In  1866,  the  family  moved  to  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  and  in  1867,  Walter 
Reed  entered  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Special  permission  had  to  be 
obtained,  since  the  boy  was  by  16 
years  of  age.  Although  his  father 
wanted  to  give  him  a  complete  univer- 
sity course,  and  Walter  was  intensely 
anxious  to  take  it,  Reverend  Reed's 
slim  finances  would  not  permit  more 
than  a  two-year  stay. 

Confident  of  his  ability,  young  Reed 
inquired  whether,  if  he  could  pass 
the  examinations,  he  would  be  given 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He 
secured  the  agreement  of  members  of 
the  faculty,  who  were  convinced  that 
the  thing  was  an  impossibility.  But 
it  was  not  impossible  for  Walter 
Reed,  and  before  his  17th  birthday  he 
was  graduated  from  the  medical 
school,  the  youngest  student  ever  to 
take  his  medical  degree  there. 

After  experience  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  New  York,  and  later  as  one 
of  the  five  inspectors  of  the  board  of 
health  in  Brooklyn,  young  Reed  de- 
cided in  1874  to  become  an  Army  sur- 
geon. In  1875,  he  passed  his  examina- 
tions. The  following  year  be  was 
married  and  shortly  after  left  for  his 
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post  in  Arizona,  a  step  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  18  years  of  garrison 
duty. 

His  life  in  the  field  was  colorful 
enough  but  hard  and  desolate,  and  he 
was  happy  in  1890  to  be  assigned  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  made  bacterio- 
logical studies  at  John  Hopkins.  In 
1893,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
bacteriology  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  in  Washington.  Between  that 
time  and  1900,  when  he  made  the  ex- 
periments which  were  to  bring  him 
world-wide  fame,  Reed,  now  a  major, 
made  a  study  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
was  especially  active  in  connection 
with  the  typhoid  epidemics  that  raged 
in  the  Army  camps  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War^ 

In  1900,  yellow  fever  conditions  in 
Cuba  were  horrible.  The  situation  in 
Havana,  however,  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  one  that  had  recurred  not 
only  in  Cuba,  but  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Early  written  references  to  yellow 
fever  in  America  go  back  to  1596.  In 
1668,  it  struck  New  York  for  the 
first  time;  it  came  to  Boston  in  1691; 
Philadelphia  ,  1695.  Among  other 
cities  stricken  in  later  years  were 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Memphis, 
Charleston,  Norfolk  and  Galveston. 
Many  persons  remember  when 
"yellow  fever  scares"  were  annual 
affairs  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

So  yellow  fever  had  a  vicious  case 
history  behind  it;  and  when  Walter 
Reed,  Dr.  James  Caroll,  Dr.  Jesse  W. 
Lazear  and  Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte, 
constituting  the  Yellow  Fever  Com- 
mission, set  to  work,  they  were 
attempting   that    which    many   others 


had  tried  to  do  and  failed. 

In  Havana  there  lived  a  determin- 
ed man  of  medicine  named  Carlos 
J.  Finlay,  a  doctor  who  had  been  de- 
claring for  years  that  yellow  fever 
was  caused  by  a  mosquito  and  noth- 
ing else.  Few  listened  to  Finlay, 
and  those  few  always  told  him  he 
was  wrong.  But  Finlay  never 
doubted,  even  though  his  experiments 
failed,  and  his  argument  was  scorn- 
ed. 

When  Walter  Reed's  commission 
buckled  down  to  work,  its  members 
failed  to  find  anything  helpful  in  the 
first  cases  they  examined.  They 
could  discover  no  microbe;  no  bacil- 
lus. But  Walter  Reed  was  in  Ha- 
vana to  fight  yellow  fever  and  not  to 
fight  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay.  He  arrang- 
ed for  the  commission  to  call  on  that 
militant  gentleman  and  came  away 
convinced  that  while  his  experiments 
were  crude  enough,  his  ideas  were 
far  from  fantastic. 

Reed  mulled  over  what  Finlay  told 
him,  analyzed  his  many  experiences 
in  dealing  with  yellow  fever,  and 
then  he  started  planning  his  own 
campaign. 

Among  the  first  things  he  noticed 
was  that  yellow  fever  had  an  odd  way 
of  hopping  here,  there  and  the  next 
place.  Another  thing  which  impress- 
ed him  was  that  nurses  did  not  get 
the  disease,  even  those  who  were  not 
immune  to  it.  Both  of  these  facts 
pointed  to  substantiotion  of  Finlay's 
arguments,  Reed  told  his  commission. 

So  it  was  that  this  methodical 
Army  physician  mapped  his  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  hot  and  sultry  that  August 
in   1900  when  Walter  Reed  launched 
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his  attack.  His  first  step  was  to  sub- 
ject 11  persons  to  the  sting  of  mos- 
oiuitoes  known  to  have  bitten  yellow 
fever  patients.  Stegomyia  fasciata, 
or  Aedes  aegypti,  was  the  variety  of 
deadly  insect. 

Dr.  James  Carroll,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  was  one  of  those  bitten. 
He  developed  a  raging  case  of  yellow 
fever,  but  but  recovered,  as  did  the 
other  case.  Here,  then,  was  the  first 
substantial  proof,  obtained  by  the 
magnificent  self-sacrifice  of  men  will- 
ing to  die  to  rid  the  world  of  this 
particular  curse. 

Then  came  tragedy.  On  Stptember 
13t  1900 — the  day  was  Walter  Reed's 
birthday  anniversary — Dr.  Lazear 
was  bitten  by  a  mosquito  while  visit- 
ing a  yellow  fever  hospital.  Dr 
Lazear  knew  he  was  being  bitten  and 
allowed  the  voracious  insect  to  do  its 
worst.  Within  five  days  he  was 
down  with  a  fatal  case  of  yellow 
fever.     On  the  25th,  he  died. 

So  passed  one  of  the  brave  soldiers 
of  Walter  Reed's  little  army. 

The  commander,  sorely  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  Lazear,  nevertheless,  was 
man  of  science  enough  to  see  in  it 
further  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  mosquito  theory.  But  careful 
Reed  wanted  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. And  that  evidence  he  got  by 
the  most  amazingly  exact  and  coura- 
geous experiments  ever  conducted  by 
a.  man  in  pursuit  of  truth. 

Under  Walter  Reed's  direction,  a 
camp  was  built  on  a  plot  of  ground 
about  six  miles  from  Havana.  They 
called  it  Camp  Lazear  in  tribute  to 
their  fallen    comrade-in-arms. 

Then  Major  Reed  called  for  volun- 
teers; men  who  never  had  had  yellow 


fever,  but  who  were  willing  to  expose 
themselves  to  it.  Two  who  volun- 
teered were  John  R.  Kissinger  and 
John  J.  Moran.  Both  men  refused 
any  money  for  their  services.  Kis- 
singer said  that  he  had  volunteered 
"solely  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  the  cause  of  science." 

Before   both   of   these    young   men, 
50-year-old  Major  Walter  Reed  rose, 
touched  his  cap,  and  said: 
"Gentlemen,   I   salute   you." 
No  mock  heroics  about  all  this. 
On     December     5,  1900,     Kissinger 
was    bitten    by   mosquitoes    that    had 
tasted  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  vic- 
tims some  15  or  20     days  before.  He 
had  a  terrific  case,  but  recovered.  All 
told,    13    men   came    down   with    pre- 
meditated yellow  fever  in  that  fearful 
camp. 

When  he  completed  those  experi- 
ments, Walter  Reed  knew  mosquitoes 
carried  yellow  fever.  He  knew  it  be- 
yond a  doubt,  but  he  was  not  sure 
that  yellow  fever  could  not  be  carried 
some  other  way.  At  least,  he  had  to 
prove  to  himself  and  to  the  world 
that  the  mosquito  was  solely  re- 
sponsible, because  many  believed 
that  anything  a  yellow  fever  patient 
touched  was  deadly  and  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  order  to  disprove  that  theory, 
and  to  save  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property,  Walter  Reed  contrived 
another  macabre  but  exact  experi- 
ment. 

At  Camp  Lazear,  he  built  two 
small  houses.  The  first  was  so 
arranged  that  neigher  mosquitoes 
nor  drafts  could  enter.  Into  the  room 
were  put  a  stove  and  tubs  of  water. 
Between  them  they  kept  the  house  at 
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a  temperature  above  90  degrees — hot, 
humid,  almost  uninhabitable.  But 
Walter   Reed   was   just  beginning. 

Next  he  had  brought  from  the 
yellow  fever  wards  of  Los  Animas 
the  soiled  bed  clothing  of  men  who 
died  of  yellow  fever;  bed  clothing 
reeking  with  poison.  With  these 
sheets  and  blankets  small  army  cots 
were  made  up,  and  upon  those  army 
cots  more  heroes  threw  themselves  to 
find  out  finally  whether  that  little 
mosquito   alone   was  man's   murderer. 

They  remained  in  that  most  horri- 
ble of  pest  houses  for  20  nights  and 
then  were  taken  out  and  quarantined. 
But  no  yellow  fever  was  visited  upon 
them.  Instead,  the  men  grew  fatter 
and  healthier. 

Still  Walter  Reed  was  not  satis- 
fied. Three  more  heroes  went  into 
that  house  and  rolled  and  tossed  on 
more  soiled  sheets.  But  they  went 
further.  They  slept  in  the  pajamas 
worn  by  men  who  had  died  of  yellow 
fever. 

But  Walter  Reed  still  was  not  con- 
vinced! Now  these  bravest  of  soldiers 
slept  on  pillows  soaked  with  blood  of 
men  who  had  passed  on  in  the  agony 
of  yellow  fever. 

But  to  no  avail  •  the  men  did  not 
become  infected.  And  Reed  knew  he 
was  on  the  right  track,  because  the 
men  were  later  proved  to  be  nonim- 
munes. 

So  methodical  was  Reed  that  he 
built  another  house  to  clinch  his  case. 
This  house  was  clean,  sanitary,  mos- 


quito-proof. Into  this  house  on  De- 
cember 21.  1900,  went  John  J.  Moran, 
fresh  from  a  bath  and  clad  in  a  spot- 
less nightshirt.  A  few  minutes  before, 
Walter  Reed  and  his  assistant,  Car- 
roll, had  released  15  mosquitoes  in 
the  room;  mosquitoes  that  some  days 
before  had  drunk  heartily  of  yellow 
fever  virus. 

The  house  was  clean,  the  bed  linen 
was  clean;  everything  was  completely 
sanitary.  Yet  John  J.  Moran  came 
down  with  yellow  fever.  Those  mos- 
quitoes had  carried  yellow"  fever  to 
him! 

It  was  nearly  over,  now.  Walter 
Reed  had  proved  that  Dr.  Carlos 
Findlay  was  not  the  fool  so  many 
thought  him;  he  had  proved  it  by  a 
type  of  precise  reseach  possible  only 
in  a  genius. 

After  that  came  Gorgas  and  his 
cleanup  squadron.  Every  breeding 
place  of  mosquitoes  in  Havana  was 
drained,  and  the  attack  spread  far 
and  wide.  Within  an  incredibly  short 
time  yellow  fever  was  going  down  to 
defeat;  soon  but  a  handful  of  cases 
were  being  reported. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  Vir- 
ginia hamlet  where  Walter  Reed  was 
born  85  years  ago  today  to  embattled 
Camp  Lazear  at  Havana;  from  the 
Arizona  Army  post  to  the  humid, 
fever-infested  mosquitb  flats  of  Cuba. 

But  Walter  Reed  was  ready  for  it. 
His  life  was  a  preparation  for  the 
one  great  climax  he  reached  when  he 
was  50  years  of  age. 


Doing  business  with  a  man  who  believes  that  everybody  is. 
dishonest,  is  rarely  safe. — Selected. 
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TO  THE  SWIFT 

By  Harry  Harrison  Kroll 


It  was  almost  night  as  Mary  Grat- 
ten  drove  the  rattly  farm  truck,  with 
its  load  of  bedding  and  stove  and  pro- 
visions, into  the  yard  of  the  lonely 
abandoned  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
river  marshes.  Back  or  her,  where 
she  had  left  the  highway  a  couple  of 
miles,  were  the  hills,  with  sunset  fires 
still  hauntingly  red  on  the  summits; 
ahead  of  her  were  the  marshlands, 
gray,  wan,  and  dark.  Then  the  river 
a  dun  streak  in  coming  dusk. 

"Heavens!"  Mary  wailed,  and  with 
an  athletic  leap,  cleared  the  distance 
from  truck  to  porch. 

She  caught  the  sides  of  the  door 
with  her  hands,  and  looked  inside. 
The  rooms  were  musty.  The  timbers 
were  ancient  cypress  and  red  cedar. 
Entering,  she  made  a  quick  journey 
over  the  ground  floor.  Besides  the 
large  living  room,  there  were  two 
smaller  rooms ;  at  the  rear  was  a  low- 
ceiled  L  with  wide  dining  room  and 
spacious  kitchen.  She  ran  swiftly 
upstairs,  to  discover  there  two  large 
rooms  and  a  small  one. 

Then — it  was  dark  by  now — she 
heard  a  roar  and  snarl  that  made  her 
flesh  crawl  and  her  knees  shake- 
It  began  with  a  sound  no  different 
from  low  hiss  of  wind  a  cave  mouth. 
Swiftly  the  noise  increased  to  a  roar 
like  a  giant  funnel.  Water,  maybe; 
frozen  water;  gravel,  shot — she  had 
no  comparison  to  describe  the  horror 
of  it.  With  a  dull  chatter  like  crush- 
ed rock  settling  into  place,  the  sound 
subsided  to  nothing  but  a  sleepy  mur- 
:mur,  and  then  died. 

Mary  found  herself  clinging  to  the 


window  ledge,  too  weak  to  trust  her 
feet.  Her  heart  was  flopping  in  her 
throat.  It  seemed  to  sink,  only  to 
leap  up  and  batter  her  tonsils.  Then 
she  laughed,  a  thin  nervous  crackle, 
with  no  merriment. 

"What  in  the  world — "  she  at  last 
said. 

What  she  might  have  done  had  she 
not  seen  headlights  of  an  approaching 
car,  she  could  not  guess.  David,  her 
brother,  was  coming  at  last.  Mary 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  was  hang- 
ing to  the  porch  post  when  David 
Gratten  entered  the  yard  in  the  old 
roadster  and  got  out,  coming  to  her. 

"Say,  sis — "  he  began,  looking  at 
the  unloaded  truck. 

"I  had  a  puncture  away  back,  and 
it  was  night  when  I  got  here.  I  sup- 
pose Martin  waited  until  he  decided 
it  was  no  use,  and  left." 

"Well,  I  was  longer  getting  away 
from  town  than  I'd  figured  on,  myself. 
Suppose  we  set  up  the  stove  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  then  we  can  un- 
load for  ourselves." 

"Okey,"  Mary  nodded,  and  in  a 
moment  she  and  the  tall  scholarly 
young  man  were  dragging  off  oil 
stove  and  cots  and  mattresses.  "You 
know,  Dave,"  she  panted,  "I  heard 
something  awful  just  as  you  were 
coming  up !" 

"Awful?  What?  Don't  tell  me 
we're  in  for  more  bad  luck!" 

"No — I  suppose  not,  but — "  She  de- 
scribed the  strange  noise. 

David  paused  in  his  tugging  at  the 
stove.     "Say,  that  sounds  spooky — " 
"It  sounded  thoroughly  spooky!" 
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"I'm  hungry.  The  ghosts  can  play 
around  until  I'm  fed,  and  free  of  this 
famished  feeling.*7 

Mary  laughed,  suddenly  pleased, 
for  it  was  a  long  time  since  she  had 
heard  David  mention  food  and  appe- 
tite. Soon  they  had  the  stove  set  up, 
and  coffee  pot  on,  and  bacon  frying 
and  bread  toasting  for  a  snack  of 
supper.  In  these  duties  Mary  moved 
deftly  and  swiftly. 

And  not  unhappily  either,  despite 
the  heavy  blow  of  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  herself  and  David. 

Mary  had  been  in  a  fashionable 
junior  finishing  school,  David  was  in 
the  university,  working  for  his  Ph.  D. 
in  ornithology.  Suddenly,  about  the 
time  the  bank  crash  swept  away  the 
money  they  had,  David's  health  be- 
gan to  fail.  Worry  over  her  brother 
caused  Mary's  grades  to  decline,  and 
she  found  herself  forced  out  of  the 
school.  David,  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse, could  not  go  on,  either.  Here 
were  this  abandoned,  utterly  worth- 
less marsh  tract  and  ancient  house, 
left  of  the  family  fortunes.  Grimly 
Mary  made  up  her  mind  in  about 
ten  minutes  that  it  was  a  home,  and 
maybe  here  were  happiness  and  health 
for  them  until  something  showed  up. 

That  plan  took  shape  in  odors  of 
fragrant  coffee  and  food.  She  set  the 
table,  and  served.  David,  after  long 
hours  in  the  chill  spring  afternoon, 
ate  with  gusto.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  months  Mary  was  wholly  free  of 
dark  dreams  about  the  dean's 
office. 

David  patted  himself.  "Gal,  this  is 
really  swell!" 

"Now,  isn't  it?" 

"I'm   ready   to   plunge   immediately 


into  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  the 
roaring  funnel." 

They  took  the  gasoline  camp  lant- 
ern and  looked  the  house  over  from 
cellar  to  roof.  There  was  nothing  here 
they  could  possibly  overlook.  David 
grinned. 

"If  I  didn't  know,  sis,  that  you  had 
a  high  I  Q.,  I'd  say  you  were  cock- 
eyed. It's  a  little  chilly,  so  I  guess  I'll 
kindle  a  fire." 

He  went  out  into  the  yard,  return- 
ing with  an  armload  of  sticks.  In  a 
moment  the  bright  fire  was  blazing 
on  the  wide  stone  hearth.  Then,  with 
a  terrific  suddenness,  that  storm  of 
i  oar  and  chatter  rose,  with  a  fury  of 
Niagara  trying  to  climb  uphill;  and 
David  and  Mary  stood  there  gaping. 
They  looked  wildly  at  each  other. 
Abruptly,  as  the  sound  diminished, 
David  roared  with  laughter. 

"Honey,  this  great  old  stone  flue 
was  literally  packed  to  the  gunwale 
with  chimney  sweeps!" 

"Chimney  sweeps!" 

"Swifts—" 

He  grabbed  her  hand  and  pulled  her 
through  the  open  door  into  the  yard. 
"Look!"  he  yelled,  above  the  sound, 
and  pointed  to  the  sky,  which  was 
darkened  by  birds  and  vital  with 
zooming  wings.  The  stars  for  a 
time  were  extinguished  by  the  living 
cloud.  When  it  had  thinned  some- 
what, David  started  to  run  in  the  di- 
rection the  eddying  wings  seemed  to 
be  going.  For  a  little  while  Mary 
stumbled  along  behind  him,  but  gave 
it  up  and  went  back  inside  the  hosue 
to  do  the  dishes  until  David  came 
back.  Soon  he  returned,  flushed  and 
filled   with   enthusiasm. 

"Say,     Mary,  this  is  my     idea  of  a 
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lucky  break  Know  what?  The  thing 
that  was  holding  up  my  dissertation 
and  giving  me  all  that  worry — out- 
side of  money — was  the  chapter  on 
migratory  habits  of  swifts.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  we've  hit  into  a  scholastic 
gold  mine." 

"Look  here,"  she  complained,  "we 
caiT.e  here  for  purposes  of  recuperat- 
ing you:-  health,  not  to  keep  on  study- 
ing and  finish  breaking  you  down! 
No  birds  for  you,  big  boy,  No  dis- 
sertation— no  study!" 

"Ah,  but  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about!  I  can't  sit  still 
when  we  have  several  tons  of  live 
chimney  swifts  visiting  about  here. 
Can't  you  see  that?  With  me  it's  a 
passion.  I'd  come  lots  nearer  dying 
if  I  couldn't  study  the  things.  Good- 
ness, but  I  hate  kindling  that  fire. 
They  may  not  come  back  again.  One 
thing  sure,  we've  got  to  warm  by 
some  other  method." 

There  was  no  other  method  except 
to  put  up  the  cots  and  go  to  bed,  and 
Mary  selected  her  room,  while  David 
stayed  in  the  room  where  the  big 
hearth  was,  and  weary  enough,  they 
fell  asleep,  when  David  had  extin- 
guished the  fire. 

Mary,  drowsy,  was  thinking  of  the 
bitter  feeling  she  had  after  that  last 
call  on  the  carpet  at  the  dean's  off- 
ice. 

"To  the  swift — "  she  had  said,  in 
her  mind.  "The  race  is  to  the  swift. 
There  is  no  place  in  education  for  re- 
pose and  leisure,  and  that  tranquil 
loafing  which  gives  folks  ideas — " 

She  fell  asleep  with  the  last  flutter- 
ings  of  straggling  chimney  swifts  in 
her  ears. 

Life,  in  joyful  earnest,  began  next 


clay.  David  slipped  along,  a  bowed 
dark  figure,  to  the  dull  marsh,  and 
Mary  saw  him  disappear  in  the  cat- 
tails. After  a  little  while  the  roosts 
bs'gan  to  empty  themselves  as  the 
alarmed  birds  came  from  hiding.  For 
a  little  time  they  darkened  the  sky. 
Most  of  the  day  David  was  off,  and 
that  night  the  birds  tentatively  re- 
turned to  the  chimney.  David  was 
hiding  in  the  yard  shrubbery,  watchr 
ing  the  sprinkling  of  graceful  fliers 
above  the  flue,  playing  there  as  a 
token  to  the  great  drove  that  all  was 
well.  Then  at  dusk  came  that  terrific 
roar,  that  pour  of  living  bodies,  into 
the  flue.  David  came  in,  his  face 
alight. 

"You  know,  sis,  this  is  something!" 
He  took  a   flashlight   and  crept  to 
the  chimney.  Stooping,  he  worked  un- 
til he  could  straighten  up  inside.  Mary 
spread  an  old  sack  in  the  ashes,  and 
sat,  looking  upward. 
"Ready?"  David  asked. 
"Shoot,"  Mary  laughed 
He  flashed  the  blinding  beam  of  his 
light  up  the  chimney.  Mary  saw  some- 
thing she  had  never  witnessed  before. 
The  wads  of  clinging  roosting  birds. 
She  saw  a  thousand   sparkling  gem- 
like small  eyes.       There  was  a  small 
uneasy  shift  in  the  velvety  covering 
of  the  flue,  then  David  cut  the  light 
off,  lest  he  frighten  the  swarm  away; 
and  they     tiptoed  noiselessly     to  an- 
other part  of  the  house. 

David  wrote  until  late  of  his  day's 
field  work,  and  Mary  slept  like  a  log. 
Next  day  it  was  the  same,  and 
Mary  fell  in  with  her  brother's 
enthusiasm.  They  tramped  the 
marsh,  though  the  warming  sun- 
light;  David  spoke  of  many  interest- 
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ing  things  of  birds:  How  they  mi- 
grate along  river  courses  and  coast 
line;  swallows  and  swifts  make  their 
long  trips  by  night,  resting  by  day 
and  flying  only  for  food.  In  a  little 
while  the  nesting  season  for  all  birds 
would  open,  and  after  a  time  they 
would  observe  how  the  parent  birds 
train  the  young  ones  for  these  long 
flights,  sometimes  across  the  sea  to 
South  America. 

Then  it  was  summer,  and  though 
most  of  the  birds  passing  this  way 
northward  had  flown  on,  a  good  many 
remained,  and  David,  in  his  tramps, 
wearing  old  garb,  became  wind-and- 
sun  bronzed,  and  tough  and  muscular, 
and  the  last  hint  of  scholarly  anemia 
that  had  threatened  to  be  his  finish, 
vanished.  As  for  Mary,  she  was  fill- 
ed with  that  utter  happiness  which 
comes  from  peace  and  repose.  No 
longer  was  she  frantic  about  profes- 
sors and  grades;  the  difference  be- 
tween an  A  and  a  B  no  longer  con- 
cerned her.  She  had  an  idea  of  her 
own,  and  without  saying  anything  to 
David — he  was  absorbed  in  his  study, 
anyway — she  wrote  several  letters. 

Then  one  day  a  car  came  up  and 
stopped.  David  was  off  from  the 
house  at  the  time.  Mary  went  out  to 
the  gate. 

Two  men,  young  and  friendly  eyed, 
got  out.  One  said: 

"Is  this  Miss  Gratten?  Well,  I  am 
Ralph  Moore,  and  my  frined  here  is 
Dick  Lee  Brown.  We're  from  the  fed- 
eral department  of  wild  life,  and 
your  letter  came  to  the  department 
where  we  are  employed  in  Washing- 
ion.  So  we  came  to  look  the  place 
over  as  a  wild  life  sanctuary." 

David     soon   appeared,     and   after 


dinner  all  four  of  them  tramped,  un- 
til almost  nightfall,  over  the  marsh 
country.   Ralph  Moore  was  delighted. 

"There  is  enough  dead  and  waste 
land  in  here  to  make  a  migratory 
station  for  birds  of  all  sorts — swifts, 
swallows,  starlings,  robins — why,  it's 
great!  Eh,  Brown?" 

"Looks  so  to  me,"  Brown  agreed. 

They  returned  through  the  dusk  to 
the  big  house;  a  moon  rose  after  sup- 
per, and  again  they  went  out  to  ad- 
mire the  lonely  and  forsaken  beauty 
of  the  spot.  Brown  asked  if  Daivd 
and  Mary  did  not  get  terribly  lone- 
some in  here,  many  miles  from 
civilization  and  outside  contacts. 

"How  could  anybody  get  lonesome 
who  loves  wild  life  and  the  wilder- 
ness?" David  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

"Both  of  you  seem  to  be  thriving 
marvelously  on  it,"  Ralph  Moore  re- 
marked. 

The  government  men  remained  a 
week  to  look  about ;  every  day  there 
were  long  tramps  through  the  river 
bottoms  and  marshes,  and  when  the 
guests  left,  they  had  commissioned 
Mary  to  see  if  the  marshes  adjoining 
could  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure. Mary  took  the  old  car  and  drove 
a  good  deal  in  the  days  that  followed, 
seeing  owners  of  the  wasteland.  It 
wasn't  much  trouble  to  interest  them 
in  relinquishing  their  possession  at 
a  reasonable  price,  inasmuch  as  sev- 
eral were  about  to  allow  their  owner- 
ship to  lapse  for  delinquent  taxes. 

The  summer  was  declining,  and 
with  the  promise  of  fall  in  the  air, 
the  birds  were  making  into  droves 
and  flocks.  By  this  time  Mary  had 
secured  consent  of  sufficient  holders 
of  wild  land  to  write  the  department 
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for     an     agent     to  come  and  put  the 
deals  through. 

One  dusk  she  and  David  sat  on  the 
front  porch.  David  was  the  picture 
of  bronzed  health. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
think,  in  all  my  whole  life,  sis,  when 
I  have  been  so  happy,  so  completely 
filled  with  the  peaceful  juices  of  liv- 
ing." 

"Nor  I,"  Mary  agreed,  leaning  her 
fine  brown  head  dreamily  against  the 
porch  post. 

"Maybe  misfortune  was,  after  all, 
a  sort  of  Godsend." 

She  nodded.  "I've  a  dim  impres- 
sion that  others,  now  and  again, 
have  found  it  so." 

"You  said,"  he  asked,  after  a  si- 
lence, "that  you  had  a  surprise  of 
some  sort  in  store  for  me?" 

"I  did.  But  you  must  be  patient. 
All  in  good  time  you  will  know  the 
shudders  of  being  surprised  within 
an  inch  of  your  life." 

"Well,  don't  finish  me  off  until  after 
the  swifts  start  southward.  They're 
begining  to  pass,  in  a  small  way, 
now.  I  lack  but  one  brief  chapter 
section  to  my  dissertation.  This  is 
the  training  of  the  young  for  the 
long  flights  across  gulfs  and  seas. 
When  I  have  that,  I'll  have  one  of 
the  most  complete  studies  of  migra- 
tory life  ever  made,  I  think." 

Mary  counted  the  weeks  on  her 
slim  fingers.  "You  Will  have  time 
and  to  spare." 

"Fine,  and  thanks,"  he  grinned. 
If  they  had  one  worry  it  was  this: 
The  small  fund  of  money  which  had 
sustained  them  through  the  summer 
was  diminishind,  and  in  the  end  it 
might  mean  they  must  sell  the  marsh- 


land    place     to  the     government,  or 
starve.     But  when  one  is  young  and 
healthy  and  free,  dark  clouds  hardly 
matter.     Then    came    the    return     of 
the   swifts  to   absorb  their  attention. 
They   studied   the    roosts   by   day,   in 
the   reeds   and   cattails.     One  not  ac- 
quainted    with     bird     habits     would 
never  have   suspected  that   clouds   of 
swifts  and  swallows  hid  in  the  marsh. 
If  there  was   any  flying,  it  was  the 
parent  birds  keeping  the  young  ones 
on  wing   to   give   them   strength   and 
courage      for     the      long      migratory 
flights    ahead.     Mary    choked    a    bit, 
thinking   how    she    and    David,    after 
the  loss  of  their  own  parents,    had  to 
test    their    wings    alone.     For    those 
that  had     fathers  and     mothers— let 
them,    she    thought,    give    thanks    to 
God,  and     learn  well     the     lesson  of 
life's  flights. 

David  finished  his  chapter,  and  then 
came  the  surprise.  It  must  have  been 
an  hour  later  when  Dean  Morgan's 
car,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  Jane, 
and  two  small  ones,  drove  up.  Dr. 
Kirkland,  David's  major  professor, 
with  his  wife  and  children  arrived 
next.  By  dusk  the  yard  was  filled 
with  cars.  And  Mary  and  the  dean 
she  used  to  dread  so  much  laughed 
in  joy;  David,  and  his  major  profes- 
sor, who  used  to  torture  him  to  the 
verge  of  insanity,  now  sat  talking, 
and  Dr.  Kirkland  was  absorbed  in 
David's  talk. 

"Why,  David,"  he  would  exclaim 
sometimes,  "you  have  made  a  study 
that  is  marvelous — yes,  yes — the 
swifts  then  train  their  young—" 

In  the  yard  Mary  had  built  a  great 
fire,  and  all  of  them  toasted  marsh- 
mallows  and  hot-dogs  on  the  ends  of 
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green  sticks  over  the  coals,  to  go  with 
the  sandwiches  and  cider  she  had  pro- 
vided. As  the  fires  leaped,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  laughter,  another 
car  came  up  and  stopped. 

Mary  craned,  and  her  heart  gave  a 
little  jump.  It  was,  as  she  expected, 
Ralph  Moore,  from  Washington.  He 
laughed  much,  and  shook  hands 
around  when  Mary  made  the  intro- 
ductions. He  took  the  forked  stick 
she  gave  him,  and  roasted  his  hot- 
dog,  eating  the  dripping  animal  with 
a  young  man's  gusto. 

"Hi,  Dr.  Kirkland,  hi,  David.  How's 
the  old  bird-gazer?" 

"David     has     done     a     remarkable 
piece  of  work,  Moore." 
"You're  telling  me!" 
David  laughed  gently. 
"Give  the  credit  to  sis.     Mary  was 
the  one  to  see  this  refuge  back  here 
as  a  possibility  for  the  laggards  who 
were  not  swift  enough  to  keep  up." 

"If  you  haven't  gathered  speed, 
then  my  eyes  trick  me,"  Dr.  Kirkland 
said. 

Dean  Morgan  must  have  his  say. 
"Swift  is  no  word  for  it — what  is 
that?"  The  great  roar  flooded  up. 
The  delayed  pouring  of  the  funnel  in- 
to the  stone  flue.  The  fire,  the  peo- 
ple, had  kept  the  birds  away  until 
two  hours  past  their  bed  time.  But 
the  fire  had  died,  and  the  talk  had 
dropped  to  low  tones,  and  here  was 
the  avalanche  of  swifts.  In  a  little 
the  sound  died  to  a  sleepy  chatter, 
then  silence.     In  the  dull  glow  of  the 


fire  the  group  stared  at  one  another. 
Mary  laughed.  "It  scared  me  out 
of  a  year's  growth,  the  first  time  I 
heard  it,  the  night  I  came  out  here, 
by  myself!" 

"Well,  David,  as  I  was  about  to 
say,"  the  professor  resumed,  "this 
dissertation  of  yours,  done  into  a 
book,  should  definitely  establish  yon 
in  your  field.  We  are  going  to  en- 
large our  department  at  the  univer- 
sity next  year,  and  why  should  you 
not  accept  the  associate  professor- 
ship which  we  shall  create — " 

Ralph  Moore  raised  a  hand.  "Pro- 
fessor, no — with  regrets.  Dave's  ac- 
cepting an  appointment  as  manager 
of  the  migratory  reserve  station  here, 
see?" 

"What  is  this,  a  duel  of  jobs?" 
David  demanded,  staring. 

"Can't  you  take  it?"  Moore  grinn- 
ed.    "Remember,  it's  three  thousand." 
"You    outbid    me,"    Kirkland    moan- 
ed.    "But  I'm  for  David  always.'' 

"Hired  at  three  thousand,"  Mary 
cried. 

"But  you,  Mary,"  Dean  Morgan  in- 
sisted, smiling  but  earnest,  'you're 
coming  back  to  us  for  the  winter 
quaiter!  I  refuse  to  accept  any  de- 
nial." 

"I  will  be  there,''  Mary  promised. 
When,  late,  the  guests  had  all  gone, 
David  and  Mary  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes.  David  said,  "Well,  sis — 
to  the  swift — "  And  Mary  laughed  the 
correction,  "No — not  to  the  swift,  but 
to   the   swifts — chimney  swifts." 


When  you  find  a  man  sad,  the  chances  are  he  is  thinking 
of  himself. — Selected. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Sweatt,  superintendent 
of  the  Alexander  School,  Union 
Mills,  visited  this  institution  last 
Thursday.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  boys  from  Rutherford  County, 
who  were  placed  in  the  Receiving 
Cottage. 

Our  school  principal  reports  the 
Barnhardt  Prize  winners  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  as 
follows : 

First  Grade— Bunn  Shoe,  highest 
average  in  deportment;  Second  Grade 
— Samuel  J.  Watkins,  proficiency  in 
arithmetic;  Third  Grade — Leonard 
Watson  and  Junius  Holleman,  best 
spellers;  Fourth  Grade,  Norman 
Parker  and  Joseph  Sanford,  best 
spellers;  Fifth  Grade— Paul  York, 
best  attitude  toward  school  work; 
Sixth  Grade — James  West,  greatest 
improvement  and  highest  average ; 
Seventh  Grade — Richard  Wilder  and 
Claudius  Pickett,  best  spellers. 

Following  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
hoys  and  officers  of  the  School  enjoy- 
ed a  fine  concert  on  the  campus  ren- 
dered by  the  Kannapolis  Junior 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  J.  P. 
Separk.  While  a  few  members  of 
this  group  of  young  musicians  had 
been  hare  before  with  the  'regular 
Kannapolis  Band,  most  of  them  were 
making  their  initial  appearance  at 
the  School. 

The  delightful  manner  in  which 
the^e  young  fellows  rendered  their 
program  on  this  occasion,  speaks  well 


for  their  musical  ability  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  their  director. 

The   program  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing numbers: 

"Sabo"   March    Bennett 

"Carnival"  ....   Overture   ....   Gibb 

"Tenderness"    Thornton 

"Jupiter"    Goldman 

"Ironclad"  March  Huff 

"Hail,     Hail,     All     Around     the 

World"    - Yoder 

"Water  Lilies"  St  Clair 

"Urbana"— .    Overture    ....Roberts 

"The  Merry  Widow"  Lebar 

"The    New    Colonial"—.    March.... 

Hall 

J.  P.  Separk,  director;  James  Ga- 
composed  of  the  following  members: 

J.  P.  Eepark,  director;  James  Ga- 
briel, Harold  Tesh,  B.  F.  Hurlocker, 
Fay  Henson,  Tracy  Brooks,  Harris 
Rainey,  George  Gillian,  John  Sillman, 
Dan  Slaughter,  W.  L.  Taylor,  Dazil 
Bolick,  R.  G.  McDowell,  James  Adams, 
Claude  Smith,  Floyd  Watson,  Archie 
Holder,  Bob  Rainey,  Albert  Harmon, 
Elbert  Lippard,  L.  K.  Barnette,  Ed- 
ward Powell,  Clarence  Babb,  Ralph 
Teague,  Peter  Gabriel,  J.  A.  Har- 
mon,   M.    L.    Foster,    Honeycutt, 

Harold  Nance,  Ray  Black,  Thomas 
Aderhold,  Claude  Dry.  Moody  Rey- 
nolds,, K.  R.  Butler,  E.  M.  Horton. 
— o — 
r.ev.  E.  3.  Summers,  pastor  o£  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  regular  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
For  the     Scripture     Lesson     he  read 
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Matthew  16:  24-25,  and  the  suljcet 
of  his  talk  to  the  boys  was,  "Invest- 
ments." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  address, 
Rev.  Mr.  Summers  commented  briefly 
on  the  Scripture  Lesson,  saying  that 
Christ  must  have  first  place  in  our 
lives.  By  denying  self,  we  mean  to 
give  up  self  to  Christ.  We  must 
fellow  Him  daily,  not  just  on  Sunday. 
When  we  think  of  investments, 
said  the  speaker,  we  usually  think  of 
putting  money  into  some  business 
proposition,  and  in  turn  making  some 
profit  on  the  returns. 

While  not  many  of  us  have  money 
to  invest,  we  all  hove  something  far 
more  valuable — our  lives.  If  we  are 
to  invest  our  lives,  we  want  the  very 
best  place  in  which  to  invest  them, 
in  order  to  gain  the  best  returns.  In 
Christ  only  do  we  find  that  perfect 
and  safe  investment. 

When  we  deny  ourselves  and  put 
Christ  first  continued  Rev.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, we  receive  these  promises  of 
God: 

(1)  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." — Matthew  11:   28.. 

By  this  promise  we  not  only  have 
rest  from  physical  fatigue,  but  we 
have  satisfaction  and  peace  in  mind 
and  heart. 

(2)  "And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
—Matt.   16:    19. 

(3)  "Behold,     I     give     unto     you 


rov/c:  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy;  and  nothing  shall  by  any 
means  hurt  you." — Luke    10:19. 

(4)  "But  whosoever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall 
never  thirst,  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life." — John  4:   14. 

(5)  "I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for- 
ever; and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
him  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  light  of  the  world."— John  6:51. 

In  this  verse,  said  he  speaker,  we 
have  the     assurance   of  a  permanent 
income  from  our  investment. 

(6)  "And  I  will  give  unto  them 
eternnal  life;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand." — John  10:  28. 

When  we  try  to  save  life  and  with- 
hold it  from  Jesus,  we  lose  it,  said 
the  speaker. 

(7)  "Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
i'.c^ce  i  g.Vc  unto  you;  not  as  the 
wjr.d  giveth,  g.ve  I  unto  you.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  l_t  it 
be  afraid.': — John   14:    27. 

l:i  cc.iclusion  Rev.  Mr.  Summers 
stated  that  by  personal  surrender  to 
Jesus,  through  love  and  trust  in  Him, 
through  prayer  and  Bible  study,  do 
wc  f)  d  the  greatest  investment  of 
oui  ~.!vcs. 


People  who  glory  in  parading  their  virtues  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  takes  a  considerable  number  to  make  a 
parade. — Exchange. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

(NOTE:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  several  school  rooms  were  called 
•en  to  help  out  in  an  emergency  elsewhere,  there  are  No  Honor  Rolls  for  the 
First,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  for  the  month  of  September.) 


FIRST  GRADE 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

SECOND  GRADE 
—A— 

James  Hancock 
Richard  Honeycutt  6 
John   Robbins  3 
James  Stepp  2 

— B— 

Floyd  Combs  4 
Ben  Cooper  2 
James  Ferrell 
Howard  Griffin  2 
Columbus  Hamilton 
Robert  Keith 
Marvin  King  2 
William  Knight  4 
Clarence  Mayton 
Ray  McDonald 
James  Penland 
S.  J.  Watkins 

THIRD  GRADE 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

FOURTH  GRADE 

(No  Honor   Roll) 

FIFTH  GRADE 
(No  Honor  Roll) 


SIXTH   GRADE 

— A— 
Ewin  Odom  2 
Sidi  Threatt  2 
James  West  2 
Ellis  White  5 

— B— 
J.  D.  Ashe 
Wilson  Bowman  3 
Henry  Fredere 
C.  D.  Grooms  2 
Clarence  King  7 
John  Smith 
Richard  Ty singer  2 
James  White  4 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
— A— 

Robert   Allen 
Albert  Andrew  2 
James  Causey  5 
John  Elliott 
Max  Lindsay 
Claudius  Pickett  2 
Ralph  Rainey  2 
Maurice  Staley  2 
Charles  Webb  2 
Richard  Wilder  3 

— E— 
Marvin  Ashe 
Marvin  Edwards  4 
Mathis  Garrett 
William  Goodson  6 
Melvin  Walters 


Love  your  work ;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  slander ;  be  considerate 
in  correction  of  others;  do  not  be  taken  up  by  trifles;  do  not 
resent  plain  speaking;  meet  offenders  half  way;  be  thorough 
in  thought;  have  an  open  mind;  do  your  duty  without  grumb- 
ling.— Marcus  Aurelius. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  October  11,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(4)  Robert  Allen  15 
(10)   James  Causey  18 

(5)  Neely  Dixon  6 

(4)    Edward  Johnson  4 
(3)    Craig  Mundy  16 

(3)  Fred  Wheeler  3 

(4)  James  Wilhite  18 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)  William  Goodson  15 
(4)   Bunn  Shoe  11 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(4)    Max  Lindsay  11 
Clifton   Mabry  4 

(3)  Fred    Seibert  12 

(2)  Boyd   Strickland  15 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
Howard   Cook  3 
Charles  Furchess  5 
Norwood  Glasgow  7 
Eugene  Green  7 
Max  Hedrick  14 
Robert  Maultsby  8 
F.  E.  Mickle  8 

(3)  Hoyette  Rogers  15 
Kenneth  Raby  3 

(3)   Ellis  White  8 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Shelton   Anderson  9 
(3)   Carlton  Calloway  12 
(2)    Hurley  Davis  2 

Mathis  Garrett  5 

(2)  Glenn  Haymore  13 
James   Hancock  2 

(3)  Lyle  Hooper  16 
Thomas  Little  13 
Robert  Mims  12 

(2)  Joseph    McPherson  6 

(3)  Frank  Raby  13 
Richard  Wiggins 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

William  Cassell  4 
Henry  James  10 
Randolph  Miller  2 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
(2)    Noah  Ennis  11 
(2)    Columbus   Hamilton  8 
(2)    Thomas  Hamilton  8 

(2)  Roscoe  Honeycutt  4 
Horace  Journigan  2 
William  Jones 
Marvin  King  5 
Charles   McCoyle  2 
James  Rackley  2 
George  Wilhite  11 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  9 
James  Corn  10 

(3)  Fred  Dvsen  7 

(2)  John  Elliott  11 
Houston  Howard  6 

(11)    Caleb  Hill   18 
(5)   Hugh  Johnson  5 
Elm^r    Maples  12 
Jack  Pvatt  2 
J.  D.  Powell  8 

(3)  Paul  Saunders  9 
Percy  Strickland  7 

(2)    Lester  Warren  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(9)    Sam   Belk  16 

(2)   Letcher  Castlebury  15 

(2)    Duke  Davis  4 

(2)    George   May  3 
Norman  Parker  5 
Ralph  Rainey  6 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Thomas  Braddock  10 
(8)    Randolph   Davis  16 
C.  D.  Groom  13 
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James  C."  Hoyle  9 
Theodore  Hodgson  8 
Thomas  McCarter  8 

(4)   Esmond  Reams  10 
Cleveland  Suggs  16 

(8)    Homer  Smith  15 
Percival  Shuler  4 
Samuel  J.  Watkins  11 

COTTAGE  No  JO 

(2)   James  Bell  9 
John  House  7 
William  Peedin  8 
James  Penland  3 
(2)    Frank  Ramsey  5 
(2)   James  L.  Singleton  5 
Jehu  Wright  4 


COTTAGE  No.   II 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


James  Chapman  7 
Edward  Carpenter  10 
JoTin  Drum  11 
(5)   H.  A.  Holmes  7 
(2)    David  Hodge  14 
(4)    Andrew  Lambeth  6 
Julius  Lee  10 
William  Martin  11 
Calvin  McCoyle  5 
(2)   Julius  Stevens  7 
Adolph  Watson  17 
Charles  Womble  4 


(2) 
(2) 


12 


COTTAGE   No. 

(5)  Joseph  Cox  9 
(4)  Ben  Cooper  6 
(2)    Talmage  Dautrey  8 


(2)   James  Elders  6 
Bernard  Griffin  13 
Richard  Honeycutt  8 
Frank  Lewis  10 

(2)  June  Malone  11 
Andrew  Powell  10 

COTTAGE   No.   13 
Charles  Banks  11 
(5)   William  Goins  5 

(3)  Herman  Harris  12 
Claudius   Pickett  9 
Morris  Starnes 
Everett  Williams  5 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

Claude  Ashe  3 
(5)   James  Andrews  7 
(2)   Allen  Davis  5 

Stacy  Long  10 

(5)  Troy  Powell  14 
Glenn  Williams  10 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Marvin   Ashe  13 
(4)    Henry  Abernathy  16 
(2)   George  Gibson  11 
(2)    Caleb  Jolly  6 

Marvin  Malcom  7 
Edward  Martin  7 
(2)   Walter  Mitchell  7 
(2)   Edward  Murray  8 
George  McManus  9 
Marshall  Scoggins  7 
(2)   Richard  Tysinger  12 

(6)  Harless   Triplet*  10 


OUR  COUNTRY 

"I  believe  that  America  belongs  to  American  citizens,  native 
and  naturalized,  who  are  willing  to  seek  redress  for  their 
griveances  in  orderly  and  constitutional  ways,  and  I. believe 
that  all  others  should  be  taught,  peacefully  if  we  can  and  forci- 
bly if  we  must,  that  our  country  is  not  an  international  board- 
ing house  nor  an  anarchistic  cafe."— Thomas  R.  Marshall. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

Hurrah  for  merry  Hallowe'en, 

The  night  when  playful  smiles  are  seen, 

When  grinning  Jack-O-Lanterns  glow 

And  shadows  into  giants  grow! 

Then  ghosts  behind  the  corn-stacks  hide, 

And  witches  on  their  broom-sticks  ride, 

And  screech  owls  hoot  from  moaning  trees, 

If  graveyards  fearful  forms  release ! 

As  gates  break  loose  from  creaky  hinge 

Black  cats  on  top  of  fences  cringe, 

And  boys  blow  beans  at  window  pane 

While  girls  their  lovers  entertain. 

And  merriment,  the  sweetest  boon, 

Steps  lively  to  a  jolly  tune. 

— Selected. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

Goblins,  ghosts  and  witches,  too 
Wait  mysteriously  for  you; 
Yowling  cats  of  monstrous  size, 
Staring  spooks  with  glassy  eyes 
Songs  and  sighs  uncanny,  mean 
Time  to  welcome  Hallowe'en. 

Queerest  creatures  ever  seen 
Rule  the  world  on  Hallowe'en; 
Sighs  that  terrify  the  bold, 
Sounds  that  make  the  blood  run  clod. 
Owls  and  bats  and  ebon  cats; 
Howl  of  hound  and  squeak  of  rats. 

Goblin  ghost  and  madcap  fairy.  All  unite  in  revels  merry; 
Come  and  taste  the  witches  brew.     Join  the  jolly  goblin  crew. 

When  the  wind  goes  "W-o-o"  through  the  branches  bare, 
And  the  screech  owl  cries,  and  the  black  cats  stare; 
When  the  witches  ride  on  their  broom  stick  steeds — 
'Tis  time  for  dark,  mysterious  deeds. 
You  are  summoned  by  the  clan — Beware! 
And  answer  only:     "I'll  be  there." 
Two  secret  taps,  the  sign,  no  more1 — 
And  ghostly  hands  will  ope  the  door. 

A  spooky,  witchy,  ghostly  night, 

With  wailing  wind  and  dim  moonlight; 

With  brownies,  pixies,  witches,  elves, 

And  goblins  whispering  to  themselves ; 

With  shapes  that  flit  in  ghostly  glee, 

And  spooks  that  from  their  shadows  flee. 

Come  be  a  goblin  or  a  ghost 

And  join  the  mad  mysterious  host. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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GHOSTS  AND  GOBLINS  OF  HALLOWE'EN 

Hallowe'en,  or  more  properly  Hallow-Even,  the  night  of  ghost 
and  goblin,  elve  and  spirit,  of  hilarious  joy.  It  too  is  the  night  of 
imagination  for  old  and  young.  The  old  have  the  fidgets  not 
knowing  when  a  surprise  will  come,  such  as  false  faces  at  the  door, 
the  beating  of  drums  or  something  grotesque  that  will  make  the 
shivers  creep  up  the  spine.  The  young  have  the  thrill  of  their  lives, 
they  hold  high  carnival  draped  in  white  sheets  with  false  faces 
while  they  parade  the  streets  mysteriously,  unknown  perhaps  to 
their  best  friends.  That  is  the  sport  of  the  festivity,  somewhat  of 
a  semi-Mardigras. 

As  the  eve  of  vigil  of  All  Hallows  ends  at  midnight,  October  31, 
All  Saint's  Day  arrives, — a  holy  reverie  for  the  more  sedate  and 
saintly.  The  tradition  is  on  this  memorial  occasion  the  grave  gives 
up  the  dead  and  saintly  souls  visit  momentarily  in  one  guise  or  an- 
other. 

This  day  of  awakening,  of  resurrection,  is  woven  to  and  part  of 
the  Jew's  Day  of  Atonement,  for  in  it  we  find  the  scrunity  of  self 
paramount. 

The  thought  involved  is  beauty,  sleeping  but  never  dead ;  holiness 
dormant  but  never  quite  scrapped;  prayer  half  forgotten  but  not 
wholly  lost,  all  these,  like  a  diamond  in  the  dark,  retain  quench- 
less gleam  of  celestial  light,  and  shine  again  with  heavenly  lustre 
as  we  on  All  Saint's  Day  make  our  inventory — our  stock  taking  of 
the  soul. 

All  Saint'  Day  is  a  place  on  life's  highway  to  contemplate,  as  it 
were,  of  our  soul. 


THE  MEETING  OF  CLUB  WOMEN  IN  FIFTH  DISTRICT 

The  delegates  from  the  clubs  of  the  Fifth  District  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  met  last  week  in  Wadesboro. 
The  interest  of  the  delegation  was  shown  by  the  large  attendance 
of  400  club  women,  also  the  reports  of  the  respective  clubs  gave 
evidence  of  progress  in  all  phases  of  work  that  rebound  to  the  good 
of  every  community. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Perkins,  president  of  the  Fifth  District,  presided  and 
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dispatched  all  business  without  delay,  making  the  program  snappy 
by  emphasizing  the  essentials  and  eliminating  things  not  pertinent 
to  the  club  activities.  There  was  not  a  dull  moment  from  the  time 
the  Fifth  District  conclave  convened  for  business  till  the  hour  of 
adjournment.  Her  message  was  full  and  clear,  showing  potential 
timber  for  any  future  emergency. 

The  retiring  president,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Rankin,  was  present.  The 
large  and  enthusiastic  delegation  on  this  occasion  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  work  accomplished  during  Mrs.  Rankin's  term  of  office 
as  president  of  the  Fifth  District. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Marshall,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  was  the  guest  speaker  at  this  time.  Mrs. 
Marshall  is  popular  with  the  club  women.  She  inspires  interest  due 
to  the  fact  she  is  not  self  conscious  but  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
the  day. 

Her  address  was  timely;  she  emphasized  the  menace  of  crime 
among  the  youths  of  the  land ;  she  said  parents  are  responsible  by 
example  for  much  of  the  delinquency ;  she  deplored  politics  taking 
a  lead  in  selecting  officers  for  law  enforcement  or  choosing  those  to 
reform  delinquents,  but  instead  they  ought  to  be  selected  on  merit ; 
she  advocated  a  "follow-up"  of  prisoners  by  probation  methods  un- 
der civil  service  regulations,  and  last,  but  not  least,  she  declared 
segregation  as  vital  and  that  prison  educational  program  include 
trades,  because  idleness  is  conceded  to  be  one  strong  contributing 
cause  to  delinquency. 

As  proof  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  deep  interest  in  delinquents,  she  with 
Mrs.  John  D.  Robinson,  vice  president  of  the  federated  clubs,  have 
visited  the  Jackson  Training  School  and  Samacand,  the  state  reform 
schools  for  unfortunates.  This  was  done  purposely  so  as  to  better 
understand  the  needs  of  God's  forgotten  children— the  victims  of 
circumstances. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Uplift,  page  8,  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  to 
our  readers  Mrs.  Marshall's  fine  address,  "Better  Homes  To  Curb 
Crime."  If  read  carefully  it  will  arouse  many  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and  they  will  see  at  least  the  fallacy  of 
permitting  children  to  aimlessly  roam  the  streets. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  CABARRUS 

The  Uplift  never  fails  to  emphasize  every  effort  made  towards 
eliminating  illiteracy  especially  in  Cabarrus  county,  because  no 
community  can  rise  higher  than  its  weakest  individual  section. 
What  affects  some  of  our  citizens  affects  in  many  ways  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Make  a  personal  application,  supposing  that  you  were  unable  to 
read.  If  so  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  live  a  normal 
life.  Therefore,  these  people  unable  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
books  and  magazines  peer  out  at  life  with  saddened  eyes — eyes  that 
soon  turn  to  crime  as  a  means  of  just  passing  the  time.  When  we 
educate  properly,  remember  we  strike  a  blow  at  crime. 

It  is  gratifying  to  give  the  report  of  the  Adult  Education  in 
Cabarrus  County  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Zenobia  Cook.  This 
is  the  September  report.  The  entire  program  has  awakened  a  con- 
sciousness for  the  underprivileged.     Read: 

Tutal   number   teachers   in   unit   during   month 12 

Enrollment    for    white    adults 272 

Enrollment  for  colored  adults 100 

Average   daily   attendance : „ 161 

Largest  number  students  enrolled  per  teacher 84 

Average  number  students  enrolled  per  teacher 25 

Number  students  taught  to  read  and  write  first  time = 13 

Number  students  taught  to  read  newspaper  first  time 13 

Number  students  taught  to  write  first  social  letter 13 

Number  students  taught  to  write  first  business  letter 12 

Number  students   with   perfect   attendance 116 

Number    free    magazines    distributed 283 

Number  books  placed  in  homes  by  teachers 74 

Number  visits  made  to  homes  by  teachers 129 

Number  students  who  have  obtained  better 

positions  as  result  of  Emergency  Ed.  Program 6 

Number  classes  visited  by  County  Supervisor 32 

Number  teacher's  meetings  held _ 2 

Number  personal   conferences  with   teachers 85 

*      *      *      *      »      *      * 

LEADERSHIP 

Human  beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  must  be  either  driven 
or  led.  Those  who  control  the  movements  of  the  human  race  or  any 
part  of  it,. even  one  individual,  must  either  go  in  front  and  lead  or 
go  behind  and  drive.  From  experience  or  observation  we  learn  that 
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dictators  drive.  In  government  the  prevailing  view  is  that  the 
masses  cannot  be  effectively  led,  but  effectively  driven.  This  holds, 
some  think,  in  every  field  of  service.  But,  we  hold  to  the  tenet  that 
the  word  leadership  means  to  lead,  and  a  driven  humanity  never 
attains  the  highest  development  of  delightful  personalities. 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  true  democracy  founded  upon  the  belief 
that  to  drive  the  masses  is  not  the  best  philosophy  in  dealing  with 
human  nature.  The  progress  of  any  institution,  home  or 
country  is  self-assuring  and  satisfactory  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  love  the  cause. 

The  two,  dictator  and'  leader,  are  diametric,  the  first  suppresses 
and  the  latter  develops  the  inherited  talents  to  the  glory  of  all  good 
and  perfect  gifts. 


2,500,000  BETTER  BUSINESS  FARMERS 

The  agricultural  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States  is 
now  about  100  years  old,  according  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  the  movement  has 
really  grown  and  assumed  great  social  and  economic  significance. 

Today  there  are  8,800  farmers'  cooperative  production  and  mark- 
eting associations.  They  have  a  membership  of  2,500,000.  Their 
total  business  in  1934-35  came  to  more  than  $1,300,000,000. 

Most  notable  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  occurred  dur- 
ing depression.  Hard  times  naturally  set  farmers'  minds  to  work 
on  their  problems.  And  the  merit  of  voluntary  cooperation  as  a 
practical  business  proposition  was  brought  home  to  them  with 
great  force.  The  upshot  of  that  is  that  the  movement  is  now  in 
the  strongest  position  in  its  history. 

The  future  will  witness  astonishing  developments  in  farm  cooper- 
ation. 
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BETTER  HOMES  TO  CURB  CRIME 

Address  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Marshall,  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federated  Women's  Clubs,  delivered  at  the  Fifth  District 
convention,  held  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  October  13,  1936. 

(The  Anson  News) 


The  apex  of  the  meeting  of  the  fifth 
District  group  of  North  Carolina 
Federated  Women's  clubs  here  yester- 
day was  the  address  on  "Youth  and 
Crime",  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Marshall 
of  Mt.  Airy. 

Mrs.  Marshall  in  this  address  point- 
ed out  the  crimewardness  of  modern 
youth,  then  proceeded  to  show  how 
the  proper  province  of  the  interests 
of  women's  clubs— the  factors  of 
home,  education,  literature,  art  music 
and  the  like — can  be  made  to  cut  the 
roots  of  this  problem. 

To  prevent  a  break  in  the  continui- 
ty of  the  message  I  shall  attempt  to 
bring  you,  Mrs.  Robinson  will  give 
you  the  highlights  of  the  programs 
prepared  during  the  summer  months 
by  the  department  chairmen ;  the  con- 
tact chairmen  will  present  the  Gener- 
al Federation;  and  other  club  prob- 
lems will  be  considered  during  the 
round   table   discussions. 

I  invite  your  attention  now  to  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  every 
woman  in  the  Federation:  Namely, 
"Crime  and  Youth  Today." 

"Why,"  you  ask,  "should  club  wo- 
men be  interested  in  crime?"  And  I 
answer,  "Because  of  its  devastating 
ravages  upon  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  20.  When  the  age 
of  the  lawbreakers  drops  to  "10,  14, 
12  and  even  10"  the  problem  becomes 
a  challenge  to  the  women  of  America 


who  are  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  youth.  The  home,  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  Of  society,  is  no 
longer  free  from  the  grim  specter  of 
crime.  According  to  one  authority, 
robbery,  theft,  arson,  rape,  felonious 
assault  or  murder  is  annually  visited 
upon  one  out  of  every  16  homes  in 
America,  and  not  one  of  these  homes 
is  free  from  the  constant  toll  of  the 
racket  which  is  taken  upon  food  and 
services  and  often  results  in  actual 
physical  violence. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals is  rapidly  increasing.  North 
Carolina's  prison  population  increas- 
ed during  August  from  8,588  to  8,756. 
During  the  month  the  penal  units  re- 
ceived 1,632  newcomers  from  the 
courts.  Already,  according  to  George 
E.  Q.  Johnson,  prosecutor  of  Al  Ca- 
pone  and  a  former  Federal  Judge, 
there  are  more  criminals  supported 
by  the  goverment  than  there  are  sol- 
diers in  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  this  number  is 
constantly  being  augmented  by 
swarms  of  young  criminals  who  are 
breeding  in  every  large  city  of  the 
country. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America  must  make  an  average  con- 
tribution of  ten  dollars  a  month  to- 
ward the  support  of  this  vast  horde 
of  criminals.  John  Edgar  Hoover 
assures   us  that  if  the  entire  cost  of 
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crime  could  be  eliminated  for  two 
years  the  savings  from  this  source 
alone  would  wipe  out  our  entire 
national  debt. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  great  wave  of  crime? 

The  government  estimates  that 
there  are  from  five  to  eight  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  to  25  who  are  unemployed — that 
is,  they  are  neither  working  nor  at- 
tending school.  As  of  old,  "Satan 
finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do." 
With  idleness  generally  conceded  as 
the  chief  cause  of  delinquency  is  it 
any  wonder  that  crime  is  increasing? 

Perhaps  a  more  deeply-seated, 
more  fundamental,  cause  of  crime 
may  be  found  in  the  low  standards  of 
ideals  in  the  home.  There  is  a  pre- 
vailing disrespect  for  all  law  and 
constituted  authority.  "How  to  beat 
the  law"  is  the  accepted  attitude  of 
the  average  individual  who  flouts  any 
limitation  placed  upon  his  personal 
desires  as  long  as  he  thinks  he  can 
get  by  with  it. 

Parents  set  the  example,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  chil- 
dren follow  in  their  footsteps.  When 
Mr.  MacDonald,  Director  of  the  Ju- 
venile Aid  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  was  asked  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Round 
Table  on  Crime,  "Do  parents  induce 
delinquency  by  failing  to  enforce  the 
rule  of  the  household?"  His  answer 
was:  "In  my  opinion,  parents  are 
greatly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  by  the  example 
they  set.  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  contributing  to 
the  breakdown  in  respect  for  law  and 
older  on  the  part  of  the  present  gen- 


eration, I  would  say  it  was  the  non- 
observance  of  the  18th  Amendment  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  They  laugh- 
ed at  it,  and  did  not  observe  it.  Not 
that  I  ever  agreed  with  it  or  thought 
it  was  a  wise  law,  that  is  beside  the 
point.  But  it  was  the  law,  and  I 
knew  it  and  so  did  my  friends  know 
it.  We  saw  it  flagrantly  violated  by 
our  elders,  as  we  ourselves  did  in  col- 
lege, by  going  to  speakeasies."  As 
someone  has  very  aptly  put  it,  "Crime 
begins  in  America  in  the  cradle  and 
the  greatest  influence  toward  eradi- 
cating that  sad  condition  is  the  hand 
which  rocks   that   cradle." 

Lack  of  discipline  and  watchfulness 
in  the  home,  says  John  Edgar  Hoov- 
er, speaking  from  his  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  criminals,  all  too 
often  makes  the  youth  a  felon  before 
he  is  old  enough  to  become  a  voter. 
He  adds,  "We  cannot  wholly  blame 
these  youths  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mit. We  must  go  behind  these 
crimes  and  blame  the  true  perpetra- 
tors— the  fathers  and  mothers — who 
so  failed  in  their  duty,  who  were  so 
prone  to  the  amusements  of  the  mo- 
ment, who,  through  mental  laziness, 
allowed  discipline  to  relax  and  their 
children  to  go  into  the  world  and 
reap  the  harvest  which  they,  the  par- 
ents, really  sowed." 

The  parents  through  example  as 
well  as  precept  must  lead  the  child  to 
substitute  self-control  for  fear  of  the 
police.  He  cannot  flagrantly  break 
the  speed  laws  of  the  state  as  long 
as  the  policeman  is  not  looking  and 
have  his  offspring  obey  them.  He 
cannot  disobey  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  enforce  the  rule  of  the  fireside. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  com- 
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mitted  by  bpys  and  girls  not  yet  out 
of  their  "teens,"  who  should  be  under 
the  active  management  and  guidance 
of  the  home. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  of  a  real 
home    is    a   decent   environment.    Sur- 
veys made  in  New  York,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,    Seattle    and    Cleveland 
show     a     close     relationship     between 
bad  housing  and  crime.     We  have  no 
cities  as  large  as  these  but  we  have  a 
number    of    industrial    centers    large 
enough  to  have   slums   and   their   ac- 
companying tenements.     Children  are 
forced    from   their    crowded    quarters 
into   the    streets   to   seek   amusement. 
There    is    no    inviting    grass    plot    to 
beckon  to  them.     Their  yard  is  filled 
with   garbage   cans   and   clothes  lines 
and    the    children    are    seldom    found 
there.     They  gather  in  gangs  on  the 
street  corners,  select  a  gangster  friend 
or   relative  as  their  hero,  and  begin 
a  life  of  petty  crime  which  leads  first 
to  a  reformatory  and  finally  to  jail. 
"Housing  is  to  a  child  what  soil  is  to 
a  plant."     Just  as  good  soil  is  essen- 
tial   to   the   growth   of   a    sound,   vig- 
orous plant,  so  a  suitable  house  in  a 
decent   environment  is   necessary  for 
the    development    of    a    well-rounded 
childhood. 

Edward  P.  Mulrooney,  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  feels 
that  the  child  of  the  slums  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  subjected  to  an 
intimate  view  of  the  more  intricate 
technical  details  of  crime  and  scan- 
dal. Through  the  screen,  the  radio, 
and  photography,  children  of  all 
classes  come  in  contact  with  the 
coarse  vulgarity  and  crude  discus- 
sions of  the  most  delicate  matters. 
The   sophistication  of  the   day  leaves 


little  to  his  imagination. 

If  the  lot  of  the  child,  normal  in 
every  respect  but  deprived  of  intelli- 
gent parental  guidance,  is  precarious, 
that  of  the  child  who  is  mentally  de- 
fective or  emotionally  abnormal  is 
well  nigh  hopeless.  Certainly  steri- 
lization is  imperative  and  often  insti- 
tutional segregation  is  necessary  for 
such  cases. 

Society  contributes  to  crime  not  on- 
ly through  the  ordinary  lawlessness 
of  the  average  individual  but  also 
through  public  tolerance  of  connivance 
between  politicians  and  gangdom. 
The  majority  of  criminals  are  depen- 
dent upon  political  protection  and  re- 
ceive it.  Citizens  have  long  lent 
their  tacit  apprpval,  but  throughout 
the  country  now  there  is  a  re-awaken- 
ing of  courage  and  ideals  and  a  uni- 
versal desire  to  enlist  in  a  war  on 
crime. 

To  attain  this  goal  we  do  not  need 
more  law,  more  police,  nir  more  pris- 
ons. Instead  we  need  a  few  essential 
laws  that  are  easily  understood  and 
well  enforced. 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies — 
wardens,  district  attorneys,  judges, 
sheriffs,  constables,  policemen — 
must  be  freed  from  the  grimy  hand 
of  politics  and  placed  under  a  .suit- 
able merit  system.  Sanford  Bates, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  assures  us  that  the  only 
available  means  of  reducing  both 
penal  population  and  crime  is  t© 
make  greater  use  of  probation  meth- 
ods conducted  by  officers  chosen  under 
civil  service  regulations.  It  is  also 
the  logical  means  for  cleaning  up  the 
county  jails  which  are  classified  by 
Warden   Lawes  of   Sing   Sing  as   one 
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of  the  worst  spots  in  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States.  Here  hardened  adult  crim- 
inals and  first  offending  beys  are  in- 
descriminately  associated,  and  the 
young  men  come  out  better  trained 
for  a  continued  life  of  crime. 

From  1,600  to  3,000  county  jails  in 
the  United  States  have  been  condemn- 
ed as  unsuitable  for  use  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing the  American  Prison  Association 
selected  as  the  first  objective  of  their 
campaign  against  crime,  the  abolition 
of  the  county  jail  as  a  unit  of  the 
United  States  prison  system.  The 
association  advocates  the  use  of  clean, 
decent,  comfortable  places  of  deten- 
tion for  prisoners  awaiting  trial;  re- 
gional jails;  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial farms  for  those  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor; and  hospitals  and  clinics  for 
inebriates  and  mental  cases. 

We  are  delighted  to  say  that  in 
North  Carolina  plans  are  being  made 
to  improve  our  state  prison  system.  A 
sum  of  $150,000  from  the  highway 
surplus  fund  has  recently  been  set 
aside  for  a  prison  betterment  pro- 
gram. Four  new  prison  samps  will 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  approximate- 
ly $30,000  each.  We  are  specially 
pleased  because  this  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  first  offenders  to  be  separat- 
ed from  older  criminals.  Their  camp 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  facili- 
ties and  will  in  many  respects  re- 
semble a  training  school.  Under  a 
planned  educational  program  the  boys 
will  be  taught  trades  and  general 
school  work. 

These  projects  are  being  under- 
taken, however,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  men  and  boys  who  have  al- 
ready fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  law. 


When  one  considers  that  about  three 
cut  of  every  four  boys  who  land  be- 
hind the  bars  or  enter  reformatories 
or  other  correctional  institutions  con- 
tinue their  careers  in  crime  after 
they  are  released,  it  becomes  evident 
that  correction  of  crime  and  efforts 
to  save  criminals  are  only  minor 
phases  of  our  work.  The  task  of  su- 
preme importance  is  to  reach  the  boy 
before  he  goes  to  the  reformatory. 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  stamp 
out  crime  and  save  the  boys  as  well. 
This  is  the  crusade  to  which  I  wish 
to  challenge  law-abiding  club  women 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  a  law- 
abiding  community. 

Every  community — city,  town,  vil- 
lage, open  country — has  its  potential 
criminals  if  it  has  underprivileged, 
undernourished,  ignorant,  diseased, 
wayward  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the 
soil  in  which  crime  flourishes. 

Give  the  child  of  this  environment 
a  chance  to  have  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  See  that  the  mother  has 
pre-natal  care,,  food,  and  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live.  Establish 
present  education  classes  and  help 
these  mothers  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  care  of  their  homes  and 
children.  See  that  the  children  are 
checked  by  the  health  officer  for  men- 
tal and  physical  defects  and  provide 
adequate  treatment  where  it  is  need- 
ed. Co-operate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  National 
Youth  Movement,  and  the  Civilian 
Conversation  Corps.  In  the  coming 
election  give  serious  thought  to  the 
candidates  for  public  office,  espe- 
cisj?y  those  having  to  do  with  law  en- 
forcement, and  vote  for  those  v/ho,  in 
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your  judgment,  will  best  enforce  the 
law.  Provide  funds  for  a  soeciai 
teacher  who  will  take  over  the  prob- 
lem children  of  your  school  and  give 
them  the  type  of  work  which  will  ap- 
peal to  their  special  interests  and  con- 
form to  their  abilities.  The  teacher 
of  a  large  class  of  children  can  not 
successfully  meet  the  needs  of  those 
youths  without  neglecting  those  of 
the  much  larger  number  of  normal 
children. 

Finally,  because  most  important  of 
all,  may  I  urge  that  you  give  these 
under-privileged  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  for  character-building  recrea- 
tion. Warden  Lawes  found  upon  in- 
vestigation that  less  than  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  Sing 
Sing  ever  had  any  contact  with  boys' 
club  programs.  Get  a  list  of  truants 
from  your  superintendent  of  schools. 
Find  out  their  interests  and  give  them 
some  form  of  constructive  activity — 
something  that  will  develop  respon- 
sibility and  character.  You,  no  doubt, 
have  in  your  community  a  vacated 
church  building,  an  abandoned  fac- 
tory, or  an  unoccupied  store  room, 
which  could  be  converted  into  a  gym- 
nasium and  community  hall  with  a 
stage  or  into  a  work-shop  for  manual 
training. 

In  Cincinnati,  three  churches  strug- 
gling: along  in  an  "old  neighborhood" 
decided  to  pool  their  facilities.  One 
edifice  was  made  the  center  of  all 
church  activities;  a  second  was  sold; 
and  a  third  was  turned  into  a  com- 
munity center.  The  70-year  old  audi- 
torium was  made  into  a  gymnasium. 
High,  colored  windows  were  screened, 
the  balcony  turned  into  a  visitors  gal- 
lery, and  the  pulpit  end  of  the  church 


made  into  a  stage.  At  first,  it  gave 
one  a  shock  to  think  of  the  saints  in 
stained  glass  looking  down  upon  a 
tumultous  basketball  game,  and  the 
place  of  prayer  made  into  a  place  of 
play.  But  when  one  realized  that 
young  people  were  being  brought  in 
out  of  the  streets  and  alleys  and  giv- 
en a  chance  to  become  decent,  law- 
abiding  men  and  women,  the  place 
seemed  more  sacred  than  ever! 

Enlist  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  of  your 
neighborhood  and  let's  spent  our 
money,  our  time,  and  our  effort  to 
"beat  crime"  rather  than  to  correct 
the  criminal;  to  get  to  the  boy  before 
he  gets  to  the  reformatory. 

The  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's clubs  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  universal  finger-printing  is  one 
phase  of  the  great  drive  for  crime 
prevention  and  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  its  members  to  endorse 
educational  and  legislative  activities 
in  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  uni- 
versal finger-prints.  It  is  estimated 
that  public  spirited  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  sending  in  finger- 
prints at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred 
sets  a  day.i  Will  you  add  your  set  to 
that  constantly  growing  file  of  civilian 
prints   at  Washington? 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  what 
is  the  greatest  need  of  your  imme- 
diate community.  Whatever  it  is, 
make  it  a  part  of  your  program  for 
the  better  living  and  enter  an  active 
crusade  in  behalf  of  youth  for  "the 
world  will  little  note  nor  remember 
what  we  say  today.  What  you  do 
after  you  leave  here  the  world  may 
long  remember." 
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JACK  O'LANTERNS 

By  Dan  Young 


History  does  not  give  us  the  name 
of  the  person  who  first  cut  a  face 
upon  a  pumpkin.  If  he  were  known 
he  would  no  doubt  be  famous.  Pump- 
kin faces  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  inhabited  corner  of  America 
upon  Hallowe'en.  The  novelty  stores 
are  full  of  papier  mache  replicas, 
and  magazine  covers  usually  carry 
pictures  of  them.  They  are  the  most 
prominent  symbols  of  Hallowe'en. 

Hallowe'en  is  really  a  celebration 
of  harvest  time.  As  an  autumn 
festival  it  corresponds  to  May  Day  in 
the  spring.  Coming  almost  a  month 
before  Thanksgiving  it  is  a  happy 
expression  of  gratitude  over  the 
season.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  super- 
stition on  Hallowe'en  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  from  Europe.  In 
England  it  was  customary  to  bob  for 
apples,  and  play  other  harmless 
pranks,  but  the  use  of  pumpkins  was 
begun  in  America. 

The  pumpkin  is  a  native  vegetable 
of  America,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  it  was  introduced  all 
over  the  world.  Under  his  hands  it 
has  been  cultivated  to  enormous  size. 
Often  a  single  pumpkin  may  weigh 
as  much  as  fifty  pounds.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  seeds  of 
the  pumpkin  are  sown  in  the  corn- 
fields late  in  the  spring.  The  huge 
vines  grow  rapidly  and  extend  along 
the  ground  often  for  twenty  feet, 
bearing  large,  rough  leaves  carried 
on  heavy  stems.  Before  the  small 
green  pumpkins  set  upon  the  vine, 
the  yellow  flowers  appear  and  in  a 
short  while  thy  dry  up  and  the  pump- 


kins begin  to  form  at  the  base  of  the 
flower. 

The  pumpkin  is  a  close  relative  of 
the  squash,  which  is  cultivated  in  , 
much  the  same  fashion.  The  word 
"squash''  is  adapted  from  the  word 
which  the  Indians  applied  to  pump- 
kins. Although  the  squash  is  not 
adapted  for  making  jack-o'-lanterns, 
when  it  is  turned  upside  down,  with 
neck  downwards,  its  gourd-like  shape 
makes  an  excellent  head  for  a  large 
doll.  Medium-sized  squashes,  when 
swathed  with  cloth  and  given  the 
proper  features,  have  made  many  a 
farm  child  happy.  The  miniature 
members  of  the  pumpkin  family,  the 
gourds  also  served  as  toys  for  the 
Indian  children. 

The  name,  "jack-o'-lantern,"  is  a 
most  approppriate  one.  The  diction- 
ary defines  the  word  "jack"  as  a 
popular  form  meaning  man,  and 
jack-o'-lantern  becomes  "man  of  the 
lantern."  When  the  word  is  defined 
as  a  verb,  one  of  the  many  definitions 
is  "to  play  the  jack,"  which  means  to 
deceive  or  lead  astray.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  the  jack-o'-lantern.  The 
story  of  the  two  colonial  children  who 
scared  the  hostile  Indians  away  with 
jack-o'-lanterns  has  become  a  legend. 

The  pumpkin  which  is  used  to 
make  jack-o'-lanterns  has  an  in- 
dividuality all  its  own.  It  is  marked 
in  from  five  to  eight  ridges,  with  deep 
grooves  between  them.  The  grooves 
converge  in  the  center  towards  the 
stem  which  holds  the  pumpkin 
strongly  to  the  vine.  The  color  ia 
orange,     and  a  pumpkin  of     no  other 
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color     will  make  a     real     traditional 
jack-o'-lantern. 

Carving  a  suitable  face  and  hollow- 
ing- out  a  pumpkin  requires  more 
skill  than  might  be  expected.  Patience 
is  required  in  extracting  the  inside. 
The  fact  that  pumpkins  have  a 
hollow  which  contains  seeds  and*  soft 
pulpy  threads,  helps  matters  a  great 
deal.  Placing  the  features  will  put 
the  pumpkin  artist  for  a  moment  in- 
to the  role  of  a  sculptor.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  eyes  be  placed  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  the  mouth 
have  the  proper  jagged  smile.  The 
smile  is  a  necessary  part,  for  jack-o'- 
lanterns  without  them  are  a  great 
scarcity.  Little  artistry  need  be 
parcticed  on  the  nose,  for  it  is  usually 
only  a  triangular  hole.  The  eyes  are 
at  best  round  or  square  openings. 
The  character  of  a  pumpkin  face  is 
really  obtained  by  making  a  wide 
mouth  curving  upward  at  the  corners. 
When  the  jack-o'-lantern  is  finished 
and  the  lighted  candle  is  placed  in- 
side, we  may  not  only  delight  in  its 
appearance,     we  may  also     smell  the 


fragrance  of  slowly  cooking  simmer- 
ing pumpkin. 

It  is  strange  that  the  jack-o'- 
lantern  has  not  figured  more  prom- 
inently in  American  literature.  It 
plays  a  part  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  in  which  story  it  was  used 
by  Brom  Bones  to  scare  Ichabod 
Crane  from  the  region  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  But  aside  from  bits  of  verse 
written  to  these  pumpkin  faces,  there 
is  little  to  learn  about  their  adven- 
tures. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  adventure 
any  pumpkin  ever  had,  even  in  fable 
or  story,  was  experienced  by  the 
pumpkin  which  was  turned  into  a 
coach  for  Cinderella.  In  fact,  most 
pumpkins  lead  very  dull  existences. 
They  are  stored  away  in  barns  and 
are  eaten  by  the  cows,  or  they  get 
themselves  made  into  pies. 

"Grey  November's  coming, 

Brown   October's   done, 
Hallowe'en  is  right  between, 

Just  the  time  for  fun." 


It  is  estimated  that  last  winter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
because  of  its  campaign  against  immoral  pictures  cost  Holly- 
wood $10,000,000  in  altering  or  discarding  films. 

On  July  2,  the  Pope  issued  an  encyclical  letter  particularly 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the  United  States  urging 
further  steps  to  improve  the  moral  standards  of  films  re- 
leased to  the  public— The  Lutheran. 
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LAUGHTER  A  MEDICINE 


By  Helen 

People  aren't  laughing  enough  to- 
day. There  is  a  reason  for  it,  of 
course.  It  is  hard  to  grin  when  you 
have  a  whole  bag  of  worries  in  your 
heart. 

But  these  worries  would  grow  light- 
er if  they  could  be  packed  up  in  an 
old  kitbag,  as  the  song  said,  and  the 
owner  of  them  would  smile,  smile, 
smile ! 

Laughter  is  a  medicine.  It  doesn't 
do  much  good  if  you  depend  on  the 
kind  of  laugh  that  you  give  when 
somebody  tells  a  joke  and  you  don't 
see  the  point,  but  think  you  must 
twist  your  face  up  and  pretend  that 
something  funny  has  happened. 

The  kind  of  a  laugh  that  we  all 
need  is  one  so  overwhelming  that  you 
feel  the  rhythm  of  it  going  clear 
through  in  currents,  and  the  cares  of 
the  day  are  vanished  as  though  a 
clean,  cool  wind  has  swept  them  all 
away.  It  leaves  you  spent,  and  rest- 
ed, too. 

There  is  too  much  canned  laughter 
in  the  world  today.  Canned  laughter 
is  the  kind  that  comes  from  paid 
amusements.  The  type  of  laugh  that 
happens  when  you  watch  antics  on  a 
screen,  or  hear  a  professional  wise- 
cracker  talk.  Anyone  can  manage  to 
go  through  the  gesture  of  a  laugh  at 
such  times.  It  doesn't  help,  though. 
It  is  like  taking  cod-liver  oil  when 
you  can't  get  sunshine. 

We  need  to  appreciate  the  humor- 
ous and  the  ridiculous  as  they  appear 
every  day  in  our  own  lives.  We  need 
to  laugh  at  the  things  that"  happen  to 


Welshimter 

Nothing  is  ever  so  bad  if  we  can 
smile. 

Maybe  your  plans  won't  \  turn  out 
right,  but,  if  you  can  laugh,  some- 
times you  will  have  a  better  time  than 
if  they  had. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
three  of  us  who  read  an  advertise- 
ment describing  a  perfectly  glorious 
place  to  go  for  a  summer  vacation. 
We  each  had  two  weeks.  The  adver- 
tisement said  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake  were  as  blue  as  Killarney,  the 
moon  was  as  big  as  a  round,  white 
platter,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting 
people  stayed  at  that  hotel.  We  decid- 
ed to  go.  We  could  swim  and  play 
tennis,  so  the  circular  ran. 

So,  we  added  up  our  money  and 
bought  our  tickets.  We  knew  that  we 
would  need  some  new  clothes  for  fall, 
but  we  decided  to  wear  our  old  ones 
and  get  more  summer  ones.  The  ho- 
tel was  going  to  be  quite  grand. 

So,  we  took  the  train  and  rode  and 
rode  and  rode. 

We  arrived.  There  wasn't  a  sta- 
tion bus  to  meet  us.  Everything  was 
very  quiet.  We  found  a  man  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  who  said  he  knew  where 
the  hotel  was,  so  he  rolled  our  bags 
down  the  street  and  we  followed  af- 
ter. 

The  lake  was  all  right.  So  was 
the  moon.  But  we  discovered  that 
we  had  the  whole  hotel  to  ourselves, 
almost.  Only  five  or  six  other  peo- 
ple were  there.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing to  do.  It  stormed.  Crawling 
things  ran  around  the  room. 

And  we  laughed  until  we  couldn't 
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laugh  any  more  at  the  new  dresses 
which  we  had  bought  and  didn't  wear. 
We  were  still  laughing  when  we  went 
down  to  dinner.  Somehow  or  other, 
we  had  to  talk  about  it. 

And  because  we  did,  we  got  to 
know  the  few  other  people  who  were 
there,  and  for  the  one  day  and  two 
nights  we  stayed,  of  that  two  weeks' 
vacation,  we  had  such  a  good  time 
that  we  still  laugh  about  it. 

Then  the  other  hotel  guests  were 
leaving.  We  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
the  place  all  to  ourselves,  so  we  came 
home. 

A  disappointing  vacation,  some  peo- 
ple might  say. 

But  it  wasn't.  It  was  fun.  We 
had  a  better     time     and    we  have  re- 


membered it  much  longer  than  we 
would  have  if  everything  had  gone 
according  to  the  pamphlets  which 
some  enterprising  publicity  agent  had 
sent  out. 

If  we  had  cried  and  thought  of  the 
:v.:::ey  that  couldn't  take  us  any  place 
else  because  it  was  spent,  we  wouldn't 
have  enjoyed  it.  But  somehow  or 
ether  our  sense  of  humor  stayed  on 
the  job  and  saved  us.  And  we  all 
three  would  like  to  go  back  some 
day. 

You  have  done  the  same  thing. 

If  you  can  laugh  at  yourself,  you 
neither  worry  whether  people  laugh 
at  you  or  with  you.  You  can  enjoy 
any  event  more  than  they. 


SUNSHINE 


"Just  a  song  of  sunshine ! 

Let  it  flood  the  heart, 
And  of  life's  completeness 

Let  it  form  a  part. 
Sing  it  though  it  cost  you 

Hours  of  grief  and  pain, 
You  will  reap  a  harvest 

Deep  of  golden  grain, 
Oh,  the  joy  and  comfort 

You  through  life  may  know, 
With  a  song  of  sunshine 

Everywhere  you  go!" 


— Selected. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  ALBUS 

By  Carl  Schurz  Lowden 

all  kinds  of  words  just      bia  in  Iowa,  an  Albion  in  New  York, 


There  are 
as  there  are  all  kinds  of  people. 
Some  stand  out  as  artful  or  clever 
while  others  seem  strange,  awkward, 
proud,  gay,  or  overdone.  Diction- 
aries list  words,  and  define  them  with 
many  other  words.  We  read  words 
speak  words,  and  sing  words.  Cer- 
tain words  are  grandfathers  or  great- 
grandfathers with  sons,  daughters, 
grandsons,  and  granddaughters.  Yes, 
there  are  word  families. 

Do  you  have  an  album?  Perhaps 
it  contains  photographs,  or  stamps, 
autographs  or  something  else  that 
you  wish  to  keep.  The  dictionary 
explains  that  an  album  is  a  blank 
book  to  which  articles  may  be  at- 
tached or  inserted.  Apparently  the 
Romans  originated  the  album,  and 
used  the  white  tablet  for  the  posting 
of  name  or  notices.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  albus,  meaning  white. 
When  the  ancient  Romans  began 
their  conquest  of  England  many  cen- 
turies ago,  they  looked  from  the 
European  mainland  across  the  chan- 
nel and  saw  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
These  mounds  of  chalk  struck  their 
fancy,  and  soon  they  named  the  new 
land  Albion.  This  historic  name  of 
England  is  no  longer  popular,  al- 
though poets  use  it  occasionally. 

That  old  Latin  root  albus  was  the 
ancestor  of  many  modern  words,  and 
some  proper  names.  Among  these 
are  the  Eurpean  country  of  Albania, 
Albermarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina, 
Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico,  and  Al- 
bany in  New  York.     There  is  an  Al- 


and another  in  Michigan. 

The  albatross,  generally  regarded 
as  the  largest  bird  on  land  or  sea, 
has  a  grayish  plumage  when  seen 
from  above.  However,  as  the  huge 
bird  seems  to  be  ever  in  flight  and 
some  species  have  a  wingspread  of 
ten  feet,  the  ancient  sailors  were  im- 
pressed by  the  silvery  hue  of  its  un- 
der plumage  and  therefore  christen- 
ed it  accordingly.  To  them  it  was 
the  great  "white  bird." 

Did  you  ever  see  a  white  crow,  a 
white  deer,  white  mole,  or  white  ele- 
phant? Among  animals  normally 
dark  in  color  a  white  one  occasionally 
appears.  This  whiteness  is  an  albina 
results  from  lack  of  the  usual  pig- 
ment in  the  skin.  His  associates 
pick  on  him  more  or  less  because  he 
is  different  and  does  not  follow  the 
standard  pattern  of  his  kind;  conse- 
quently many  albinos  never  reach 
maturity.  Of  course,  the  name  goes 
back  to  the  Latin  albus,  meaning 
white. 

What  is  albumen?  That  happens 
to  be  another  member  of  this  family 
group  of  words.  You  see  it  when- 
ever you  break  an  egg,  for  it  is  the 
white  of  of  the  egg  surrounding  the 
yolk,  or  yellow  part.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  substance  is  a  relative 
of  the  stamp  or  photograph  album. 

An  alb  is  a  kind  of  white  linen 
vestment  worn  by  priests.  Astrono- 
mers speak  of  the  reflecting  power  of 
a  surface,  such  as  the  moon,  as  its 
albede  or  whiteness.  Mineralogists 
have     given  the     name  of  albite  to  a 
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kind  of     feldspar  found  in     common  you     will     notice     an     outer  shell  of 

granite  because  it  is  usually  white.  lighter     colored     wood    between     the 

What  is  the  alburnum  of  a  tree,  and  heart  and  the  bark.     Known  also  as 

why  does  it  bear  that  odd  name?     If  sap-wood,    it    is    comparatively    white 

you  look  at  the  top  of  a  fresh  stump,  and  entitled  to  derive  its  name  from 

or  at  the  cross  section  of  a  tree  trunk,  that  old  Latin  source  of  albus. 


"LAND  OF  THE  GREAT" 

Recalling  a  discussion  some  time  ago  in  which  the  subject 
was  "America,"  I  have  more  recently  jotted  down  from  time  to 
time  comparisons  with  other  countries. 

When  the  group  in  New  York,  was  putting  America  "on  the 
pan"  I  was  inclined  to  consider  them  cynical  and  slightly  tinged 
with  Red.     But  now — well,  we  just  don't  know.... 

Wherein  exactly  lies  America's  greatness  ?  In  health  ?  No. 
Bulgaria,  with  her  small  population,  has  3,500  centenarians 
and  Sweden  has  the  lowest  infant  and  maternity  death  rate. 
In  militant  power?  England  has  a  greater  army,  navy,  and 
more  territory.  Climate?  Decidedly  no!  Northern  Argen- 
tina?  Mexico,  Honolulu,  and  almost  anywhere  the  climate  is 
better  than  in  the  U.  S.  Morals  and  ethics?  Hardly.  Patriot- 
ism? We  are  patriotic  only  to  the  point  of  self  interest. 
Courtesy?  We  have  no  courtesy.  Cleanliness?  Compared 
to  Holland,  Sweden,  and  some  South  American  countries,  we 
are  beastly.  Hardiness?  No.  We  are  weaklings  in  com- 
parison to  many  nationalities. 

We  have,  however,  the  most  eye-glasses,  false  teeth,  appen- 
dicitis, birth  preventatives,  alcocholics,  doctors,  hospitals,  laxa- 
tives, drugs,  headaches,  stomach  operations,  cigarette  fiends, 
canned  goods,  auto  horns,  radios,  and  tenors  with  adenoids. 
There's  greatness  there — of  a  kind. 

We  have  the  most  cranks,  reformers,  faddists,  chislers,  graft- 
ers, gamblers,  debts,  jails,  insane  asylums,  suicides,  lawyers, 
divorces,  and  tin-horn  politicians. 

We  are  weak,  unmasculine,  unfeminine,  poiseless,  noisy  and 
discourteous.     We  are  haywire,  screwy,  jumpy  and  pointless. 

We  kill  most  people  with  autos,  have  more  politicians  doing 
less,  office  holders  doing  least,  taxes  demanding  most,  and  more 
unjust  and  worthless  laws  resulting  in  a  maximum  of  law  break- 
ers. 

Yankees  of  the  forty-eight  states,  I  give  you  America ! 

— Selected. 
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SELF  EXPRESSION  AND  SELF 
REPRESSION 

(Selected) 


If  the  present  generation  of  young 
folks  rather  overwork  the  words  "self 
expression,"  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  all  their  fault.  On  every 
hand  they  are  urged  to  make  use  of 
time  and  talents,  to  work  efficiently 
and  quickly,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  All  this  is  very 
well,  unless  there  is  so  much  talk  it 
crowds  out  the  necessary  words  "self 
repression." 

A  young  lady  ambitious  to  make 
the  most  of  her  musiqal  opportu- 
nities was  amazed  to  hear  a  plain- 
spokn  relative  call  her  selfish.  The 
girl  thought,  talked  and  worked  as 
though  music  was  the  sole  thing  in 
life  that  amounted  to  anything.  Her 
family,  proud  of  her  ability,  patiently 
endured  having  the  home  turned  into 
a  music  studio  with  all  the  conver- 
sation running  to  one  topic,  but  the 
plain-spoken  aunt  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  other  members  need- 
ed a  chance  for  self  expression,  too. 
It     amazed  the  girl  to     discover  that 


her  brother  was  an  accomplished 
amateur  photographer,  and  her  young 
sister  quite  remarkable  in  the  do- 
mestic science  school  which  she  at- 
tended out  of  school  hours. 

And  self  repression  not  only  means 
giving  the  rest  a  chance,  but  it  has 
to  do  with  putting  down  those  quali- 
ties that  work  injury  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  happiness  of  the  home. 
A  very  talented  young  musican  must 
be     humored  and     catered  to  by    his 
family     because     he     is     "tempera- 
mental,"    and     cannot     control     his 
emotions.  In  plain  English  he  has  a 
bad  temper  and  rather  boasts  of  it. 
Now  he  and  the  home  would  be  bet- 
ter for     his  practicing     a  little     old- 
fashioned  self  control. 

Self  expression  certainly — the 
giving  of  the  best  that  is  in  one  to 
the  chosen  work  or  profession  or 
calling,  but  self  repression  also  in 
order  that  others  may  have  their 
rights.  You  cannot  divorce  the  two 
and  really  succeed. 


The  flying  rumors,  gathered  as  they  rolled, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargments,  too. 

— Selected. 
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THE  HALLOWE'EN  COSTUME 

By  Mabel  McKee 

"The  Puritan  dress  simply  changes      annual     Von  Eute 


life,"  Harriet  Ellen  Landers  con- 
fided to  Kathleen  Moore  as  she  held 
up  for  her  inspection  the  beautiful, 
new,  grey  silk  crepe  with  the  ruffled 
white  neckerchief  and  cuffs.  She 
slipped  the  hood  that  matched  it  on 
her  blond  head. 

"Now  the  October  sky  seems  even 
more  blue,"  she  smiled.  "And  Hallow- 
e'en looms  before  me  the  charmed 
holiday  it  was  when  I  was  a  little 
girl." 

A  tinge  of  envy  couldn't  be  kept 
out  of  Kathleen's  voice  as  she 
answered,  "It  does  something  to  me, 
too,  this  dress  of  yours.  It  makes  me 
hate  that  gypsy  costume  I  bought  at 
the  Wayne  Shop,  makes  it  seem 
blatant  and  loud  and  cheap.  It  makes 
me  almost  envy  you  for  being  the 
artist  you  are." 

Then  she  hugged  Harriet  Ellen 
and  a  teasing  note  came  into  her 
voice.  "Ben  Ellis  will  be  unable  to 
appreciate  any  other  masked  lady  at 
the  Hallowe'en  party  after  he 
glimpses  a  lovely  Puritan,"  she  said. 

She  had  to  leave  soon  afterward 
and  Harriet  Ellen  was  left  alone 
with  the  beautiful  Puritan  costume. 
Carefully  and  tenderly  she  hung  the 
dress  in  the  most  sheltered  corner  of 
her  closet.  She  folded  and  slipped 
into  the  top  drawer  of  her  dresser 
the  grey,  silk  bag  which  was  to  hold 
her  handkerchief  and  compact  the 
night  of  the  party.  For  a  Puritan 
maid  wouldn't  dare  display  a  compact 
if  she  won  the  prize  for  being  the 
most  perfectly  costumed  guest  at  the 


Hallowe'en  Open 
House. 

The  grey  silk  dress  was  the  first 
absolutely  new  Hallowe'en  costume 
she  had  ever  had.  Aunt  Martha  had 
given  her  the  silk  in  return  for  the 
prints  Harriet  Ellen  had  made  for 
her  twelve  year  old  twins.  Grammy 
had  bought  the  material  for  the 
neckerchief  and  cuffs  and  the  hose  to 
match  the  costume. 

Now  grammy  was  helping  mother 
with  the  dishes  so  that  Harriet  Ellen 
could  go  to  the  mission  an  hour 
earlier.  Miss  Whitson,  the  superin- 
tendent, had  asked  her  to  help  get 
the  institution's  Hallowe'en  false 
faces  into  good  repair  before  the 
first  sewing  class  of  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived. 

Brown  Street  Mission,  like  Linden 
Avenue,  celebrated  Hallowe'en  each 
year.  Miss  Whitson  always  made 
much  of  this  season.  Refreshments 
were  more  elaborate  than  usual. 
Decorations  were  the  best  she  could 
manage.  Parties  lasted  as  late  as 
the  guests  would  stay. 

"When  I  have  them  here,  I  know 
they're  not  out  on  the  streets  doing 
things  which  might  get  them  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law,"  she  had  con- 
fided to  Harriet  Ellen  the  week  be- 
fore. "Soaping  windows,  carrying 
away  steps  and  wrecking  porch 
furniture,  though  just  Hallowe'en 
pranks  to  my  youngsters,  are  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  the  city." 

While  she  donned  a  trim  serge  suit. 
Harriet  Ellen  sighed  for  the  after- 
noon    before   her.     The      unemployed 
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girls  of  her  own  age  in  the  early 
afternoon  class  couldn't  understand 
why  they  had  to  learn  plain  sewing 
well  before  they  could  make  suits  and 
dresses.  The  tiny  girls  who  follow- 
ed them  were  just  learning  to  put 
hems  in  dish  towels. 

Little  hands  would  have  to  be  wash- 
ed. Little  hearts  would  have  to  be 
comforted  when  those  same  little 
hands  made  mistakes.  Directions 
would  have  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again. 

It  would  be  much  more  wonderful 
to  sit  at  home  and  work  on  grammy's 
new  blouse.  Then  she  could  think  of 
the  Hallowe'en  party  and  dream  of 
herself  in  the  perfect  Puritan  cos- 
tume. She'd  wear  a  tiny  black  mask 
over  her  eyes.  She'd  fluff  her  blond 
hair  around  the  grey  hood  after  the 
fashion  of  the  most  daring  of  Puritan 
maids.     She'd — 

Mother  was  calling  from  the  stair- 
way. 

"The  clock  hands  seem  to  be  run- 
ning away  from  each  other,  darling," 
she  said.  "Miss  Whitson  will  be  hurt 
if  you  disappoint  her  about  that 
early  hour." 

"I'll  hurry,  Mother."  Harriet  Ellen 
took  one  more  look  at  the  Puritan 
dress  for  courage. 

At  the  same  minute  she  saw  the 
peasant  blouse  and  skirt  she  had 
worn  last  Hallowe'en  and  the  year 
before  that.  Cousin  Lucile  had  worn 
it  on  several  Hallowe'ens  before  she 
gave  it  to  Harriet  Ellen.  It  was 
shabby  now,  but  still  presentable  if 
the  light  wasn't  too  glaring. 

"When  it's  mended  I'll  take  it 
-down  to  the  mission  for  some  of  the 
older     girls,"   Harriet     Ellen   talked 


while  she  tilted  her  blue  felt  hat  at 
the  right  angle.  "It's  surely  done 
enough  duty  in  this  family  to  go  into 
a  charity  bag." 

Out  on  the  street  she  walked 
rapidly  and  happily.  She  loved  the 
tang  of  the  October  air,  the  chrysan- 
themum hedges  now  starting  to 
bloom,  the  maple  trees  with  their 
blazes  of  color.  Father  said  the 
woods  were  glorious.  If  everything 
went  all  right  at  the  box  factory, 
where  he  was  head  of  the  office  force, 
father  was  to  come  home  early  so 
they  could  have  supper  out  in  the 
country.  They'd  gather  sumac  and 
vines  and  thistle  pods  for  the  front 
veranda. 

She  was  at  the  corner  turning  off 
the  avenue  into  a  quieter  street  when 
a  tan  and  brown  roadster  drew  up  to 
the  curb  and  a  jovial  voice  called  out, 
"How  about  taking  a  lift,  my  child?" 
Harriet  Ellen  knew  it  was  Ben 
Ellis  who  called.  Like  herself,  he 
was  having  a  fallow  year  from 
college.  But  illness  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  his  postponing  his 
senior  year  for  twelve  months,  while 
low  finances  in  the  Landers  house 
prevented  Harriet  Ellen  from  being 
a  sophomore  at  the  state  university. 

"We  might  make  the  lift  a  long 
drive,"  his  voice  was  coaxig.  "The 
roads  are  glorious.  I  should  know 
after  spending  my  entire  lunch  hour 
driving  dad  over  to  the  other  factory. 
I  know  a  tea  room  just  five  miles 
away  where  a  hungry  chap  can  get  a 
good  steak  and  baked  potatoes." 

Harriet  Ellen's  heart  beat  fast. 
This  was  the  first  time  Ben  Ellis  had 
asked  her  to     have  lunch  with     him. 
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The  tea  room  was  an  expensive  one 
she  had  never  visited. 

But  Miss  Whitson,  would  be  wait- 
ing— worn,  frail  Miss  Whitson,  to 
whom  life  seemed  to  mean  disappoint- 
ments. And  she  had  given  her  a 
promise. 

Almost  confusedly  she  explained 
the  situation  to  Ben.  Quite  hope- 
fully she  raised  her  voice  when  her 
explanation  was  over.  "Perhaps 
some  other  day  you'll  meet  me  when 
you're  hungry." 

Her  hope  wasn't  echoed.  In  a  dis- 
appointed, almost  hurt  voice  Ben 
talked  about  affairs  at  the  box 
factory,  where  he  was  helping  his 
father,  while  the  older  man's  secreta- 
ry was  away.  His  talk  was  a 
monologue  and  rather  dull. 

As  he  helped  Harriet  Ellen  from 
the  roadster,  Ben  spoke  carelessly 
about  the  Von  Eute  Hallowe'en 
party.  "Think  I'll  go  because  it  was 
such  fun  last  year,"  he  said.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  there,  and  trying  to  guess 
who  you  are." 

Harriet  Ellen  remembered  the  ex- 
quisite Puritan  costume  and  smiled 
beautifully.  Thinking  of  it  made  life 
seem  rosy  again.  But  inside  the 
mission,  where  she  sewed  missing 
strings  to  false  faces  and  retouched 
the  places  where  the  color  had  worn 
from  them,  Harriet  Ellen  found  life 
growing  drab  again.  She  told  her- 
self she  had  been  foolish  to  refuse 
that  luncheon  invitation  for  this.  She 
would  have  been  back  in  time  for  her 
first  class.  Besides,  all  this  work 
she  was  doing  for  nothing,  just  be- 
cause time  hung  so  heavy  on  her 
hands  during  this  fallow  year. 

Miss  Whitson  was  talking  now  in 


her  usual  tired  voice.  If  only  the 
mission  had  money  to  buy  a  few  of 
the  many  needed  new  things.  One 
couldn't  expect  under-privileged  chil- 
dren always  to  be  satisfied  with  other 
people's  cast  offs.  Even  Hallowe'en 
costumes  and  false  faces  had  seen 
years  of  wear  before  they  came  to 
the  mission. 

"New  costumes  and  faces  do  some- 
thing to  all  girls  at  Hallowe'en  time,'' 
she  finished. 

"Yes  indeed,"  Harriet  Ellen 
agreed,  remebering  the  grey  Puritan 
dress. 

She  meant  to  tell  Miss  Whitson 
about  the  peasant  blouse  and  fkirt, 
but  a  whole  group  of  the  unemployed 
girls  arrived  early  and  joined  the 
two  repairing  false  faces.  That  is, 
all  did  except  Mooly  Sobony,  who 
wandered  over  to  the  farthest  win- 
dow and  pressed  her  cheek  against 
the  pane. 

"Molly's  in  one  of  her  bad  moods 
again,  Miss  Whitson,"  one  of  the 
other  girls  whispered.  "She  was  say- 
ing as  we  come  down  that  the  river 
looked  more  comfortable  than  the 
street." 

Miss  Whitson  had  told  Harriet 
Ellen  much  about  the  eighteen  year 
old  girl,  whose  mother  had  died  from 
lack  of  medicine  and  care  the  year  be- 
fore. Her  days  now  were  all  weary 
ones,  caring  for  their  home  in  the 
shabby  tenement,  trying  to  protect 
the  six  younger  children  from  their 
faher's  wrath  when  he  was  drinking, 
working  to  keep  them  from  being  un- 
happy as  she  herself  was. 

There  had  been  one  evening  when 
Molly's  fifteen  year  old  brother, 
Jerry,  had  come  home  early  from  the 
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shoe  shining  parlor  where  he  worked 
after  school.  He  had  smelled  gas 
the  minute  he  opened  the  door.  Molly 
was  in  a  stupor  close  to  the  stove,  the 
open  jets  of  which  told  their  own 
tragic  story. 

Miss  Whitson  had  helped  him  bring 
Molly  back  to  life  and  had  loved  the 
girl  into  a  more  hopeful  mood.  She 
was  prepared  to  cope  with  Molly's 
blue  spell  today.  She  brought  from 
the  closet  material  for  a  pink  voile 
blouse,  bought  from  her  own  slender 

salary. 

"The  minute  I  saw  it,  I  thought  oi 
your  big,  grey  eyes,  Molly,"  she  said 
softly.  "Harriet  Ellen  will  help  you 
work  out  the  right  pattern  to  make 

But  Molly  wasn't  hearing  Miss 
Whitson.  She  was  holding  up  the 
piece  of  pink  cotton  cloth,  measuring 
it  with  her  hands.  Hurriedly  then 
she  talked,  her  face  lighting,  actual 
smiles  playing  around  her  mouth. 

"If  you  wouldn't  care,  Miss  Whit- 
son," she  began,  "I'd  like  to  make  a 
dress  for  little  Joan.  Her  school  is 
to  have  a  Hallowe'en  party  with 
presents  for  the  one  who  has  the 
prettiest  costume.  There's  a  pink 
fairy  costume  in  the  window  of  the 
store  on  Vine  street  and  she's  been 
crying  of  nights  over  it.  If  I'd  make 
her  one  out  of  this,  I'd  make  it  so  she 
could  have  it  for  a  Sunday  dress 
next  summer  and  get  the  prize  at 
school.     And  then — " 

On  and  on  the  girl  talked,  beauti- 
ful lights  playing  in  her  eyes.  Her 
slender  shoulders  lost  their  stoop. 
Her  head  raised  to  a  beautiful  tilt. 
Her  voice  was  lilting.  The  dream  of 
making  this  new  cloth  into  a  Hallow- 


e'en costume  for  her  little  sister  was 
actually  making  her  over  into  a  new 
person. 

Harriet  Ellen  crossed  to  Molly. 
"Let's  get  into  our  coats  and  go  right 
over  now  to  see  that  dress  before  it's 
sold,"  she  exclaimed.  "I'll  sketch  it  on 
an  envelope  and  we'll  make  a  dress 
so  much  like  it,  Joan  will  love  it." 

In  front  of  the  store  window  Molly 
talked  on  and  on  like  a  stream  which 
has  suddenly  been  unloosened.  She 
talked  out  her  heart.  All  the  shabby, 
heartbreaking  years  when  she  had 
wanted  new  dresses  and  hats  instead 
of  made  over  ones;  the  Hallowe'ens 
when  she  had  stayed  away  from 
parties,  just  as  she  was  going  to  miss 
the  one  at  the  mission  because  she 
couldn't  look  pretty. 

"But  I'm  going  now  if  I  have  to 
look  like  a  scarecrow,"  she  looked  at 
Harriet  Ellen  soberly.  "I  want  to 
show  Miss  Whitson  how  I  love  her  for 
this  dress  for  Joan.  And  you'll  be 
very  carefull  to  make  it  so  she  can 
wear  it  all  next  summer— a  new  dress 
all  next     summer,"  she  was  trailing 

on. 

Harriet  Ellen  nodded  soberly  and 
moved  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
other  girl  lest  she  hear  the  whispers 
her  heart  seemed  to  be  making. 

"The  Puritan  dress  can  be  changed 
a  little  and  made  into  a  beautiful 
best  dress,"  the  voice  seemed  to  say. 
"You  know  you  cut  it  just  that  way 
so  you  would  have  another  dinner 
dress  for  parties.  There  isn't  a 
doubt  but  that  new  dress  would  keep 
her  away  from  the  open  jets  for  good. 
Not  one  doubt." 

That  evening  Harriet  Ellen  carried 
the  exquisite  Puritan  costume  over  to 
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the  tenement  in  which  the  Sobony 
family  lived.  She  felt  she  had  to 
take  it  before  she  weakened  and  be- 
came selfish  again.  Even  the  beauti- 
ful hood,  the  bag  with  the  compact 
and  the  long  grey  silk  hose  were  in 
the  box  with  the  dress. 

"Miss  Whitson  says  Molly  has 
never  in  her  whole  life  had  one 
beautiful  thing  nor  one  that  wasn't 
necessary,"  she  had  told  mother  while 
she  packed  it.  "And  I've  had  myraids 
of  them,  Mother.  You  should  have 
seen  her  adoring  that  pink  voile.  It 
would  have  broken  your  heart." 

She  watched  Molly  open  the  box, 
the  younger  children  clustered  around 
her.  She  caught  all  the  thrilling, 
lilting  laughs  and  little  exclamations 
as  Molly  lifted  the  garments  from  the 
box.  Her  hands  were  adoring  as 
they  patted  the  little  silk  bag. 

"Put  it  on,  Molly,"  she  coaxed. 
"Put  it  on  so  I  can  be  practical  and 
start  planning  how  we'll  make  it  over 
for  your  Sunday  dress  when  the 
party's  over." 

The  children  stood  speechless  as 
Molly,  a  beautiful  new  girl,  trailed 
up  and  down  the  room,  like  an  art- 
ist's model  one  minute,  like  an  im- 
pulsive girl  the  next.  "The  girls 
will  never  know  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
"and  after  Hallowe'en  I'll  let  Jerry 
give  me  some  of  his  money  to  buy 
some  pink  silk  to  make  it  over  with 
for   Sunday." 

Harriet  Ellen  wanted  to  cry  out 
against  putting  the  vivid  pink  Molly 
Sobony  loved  with  this  exquisite  grey; 
but  instead  she  said  softly.  "It  will 
make  over  beautifully,  Molly.  We'll 
do  it  at  the  mission  as  a  class  pro- 
ject." 


The  door  opened  and  Jerry  Sobony 
with  his  kit  and  shoe  brushes  under 
his  arm  was  in  the  room — a  thin 
little  chap  who  seemed  to  carry  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  of  an  old 
man.  But  they  broke  at  sight  of  his 
sister. 

A  little  later  his  lips  said  to  Harriet 
Ellen,  "Boy,  those  are  swell  duds  for 
Molly,"  but  his  eyes  spoke  a  more 
wonderful  message.  "I'll  never  have 
to  worry  about  the  gas  jet  again," 
they  seemed  to  say. 

Harriet  Ellen  studied  herself  in 
the  mirror.  Why,  the  peasant  cos- 
tume with  this  new  shawl  didn't  look 
the  same  at  all!  Probably  not  one 
guest  at  the  Von  Eute  party  would 
recognize  it.  As  for  the  prize — well, 
she  really  didn't  want  one  anyway. 
And  if  Ben  Ellis  didn't  want  to  pay 
any  attention — 

An  imperative  jangle  of  the  door 
bell!  Then  grammy's  voice,  saying, 
"Yes,  Harriet  Ellen  is  still  here. 
She's  upstairs,  turning  herself  into  a 
Russian  peasant  of  the  Tsar's  time. 
And  she'll  be  glad  for  you  to  drive 
her  to  the  party." 

Ben  Ellis  looked  at  Harriet  with 
admiration  in  his  eyes,  the  minute 
she  entered  the  big  living  roon  down- 
stairs. She  was  sure  he  didn't  re- 
member that  she  had  worn  this  cos- 
tume last  year  or  the  year  before.  In 
turn  she  praised  his  brown  election 
derby,  his  bright  waistcoat  and  tight 
trousers  of  the  style  of  fifty  years  be- 
fore. 

"There's  a  moustache  to  go  with 
it,"  he  laughed,  pulling  a  bristly 
black  brush  from  his  pocket.  "Well 
put  it  on  before  we  go  in.'' 

His  words  were  all  nonsensical  un- 
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til  he  and  Harriet  Ellen  were  in  the 
trim  roadster.  Before  he  started  the 
car,  he  said,  "Tonight  I  went  to  the 
Sobony  home  with  some  pumpkins, 
pies  and  doughnuts  and  false  faces 
for  the  youngsters.  I  learned  to 
know  Jerry  from  his  shining  my 
shoes.  I  saw  his  sister  in  that  beau- 
tiful costume  you  gave  her  for  to- 
night. And  then  I  realized  right 
away  why  you're  so  different  from 
other  girls. 

"My  sisters  and  all  the  girls  I 
know  fairly  toss  their  old  clothes  at 
the  mission  and  call  it  charity.  As  my 
grandmother  used  to  say,  'Charity 
is  sharing  something  you  want  your- 
self and  not  giving  what  you  don't 
want.'  The  day  I  drove  you  to  the 
mission  I  almost  laughed  at  you  be- 
cause I  thought  you  were  like  them. 
But  now — well,  even  Hallowe'en  has 
its  uses  in  showing  the  real  character 
of  people." 


His  foot  was  on  the  starter.  He 
drove  down  the  avenue,  past  the  Von 
Eute  home  and  down  a  side  street  to 
the  Brown  Street  Mission.  "I  stopped 
at  the  drug  store  before  I  got  to  your 
house  and  bought  all  the  Hallowe'en 
candy  they  had  for  the  party  refresh- 
ments here,"  he  announced.  "We'll 
like  the  other  party  better  if  we  see 
this  one  first — won't  we,  Harriet 
Ellen?" 

Harriet  Ellen's  eyes  were  on  the 
grinning  pumpkin  lanterns  in  the 
mission  window.  They  grinned 
jagged,  crooked  grins.  They  were 
beautiful.  Hallowe'en  was  beauti- 
ful.    Life  was  beautiful. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  Ben's 
question,  "we'll  enjoy  the  other  party 
better  after  being  here.  And  put  on 
your  fierce  looking  moustache  while  I 
tie  on  my  mask.  If  we're  to  share 
with  them,  we  must  be  masked  too." 


OCTOBER'S  RIPE  RED  APPLES 

I  know  the  first  spring  fragrance 

Of  boiling  sugar  sap, 
Of  a  wood  with  wild  flowers 

In  her  apron  lap. 

The  titillating  spices 

Of  garden  pinks  in  June, 
The  salt  of  sea  winds  blowing 

Across  a  lonely  dune. 

The  tang  of  pine  at  Christmas, 

Of  bonfires  in  the  fall, 
But  October's  ripe  red  apples 

Smell  the  best  of  all. 

By  Ethel  Romig  Fuller 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


John  Capps,  of  Cottage  No.  2,  one 
of  our  young  linotype  operators,  was 
taken  to  Charlotte  last  Tuesday, 
where  Dr.  Amos  Bumgardner  began 
treatment  to  straighten  a  number  of 
crooked  teeth. 


Craig  Mundy,  of  the  Receiving 
Cottage,  was  taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  throat  Hospital,  Charlotte, 
last  Monday,  where  his  tonsils  were 
removed.  He  returned  to  the  School 
last  Wednesday  and  is  getting  along 
nicely. 


Jack  Pyatt,  of  Cottage  No.  7,  was 
taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Hospital,  Charlotte,  last 
Tuesday,  where  Dr.  Smith,  eye 
specialist  examined  his  eye  which  is 
slightly  crossed.  The  doctor  stated 
that  he  thought  the  trouble  could  be 
relieved  without  an  operation. 


Claudius  Pickett,  of  Cottage  No. 
13,  who  has  been  undergoing  treat- 
ment for  a  badly  broken  arm  for 
some  time,  and  Theodore  Rector,  of 
Cottage  No.  11,  who  is  being  treated 
for  a  bone  infection  in  the  leg,  were 
taken  to  the  North  Carolina  Or- 
thopedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  for  ob- 
servation last  Tuesday.  The  doctors 
said  they  were  getting  along  fine  and 
instructed    them    to    report    back    in 


three    months    for    further    examina- 
tion. 


Earl  Williams,  of  Morganton,  who 
left  the  School  ten  years  ago,  visited 
us  last  week.  While  here  he  worked 
in  the  laundry  and  was  well-liked 
by  both  boys  and  officers.  He  is  now 
married  and  is  the  proud  father  of 
one  child.  Earl  reports  that  he  has 
steady  employment  in  a  furniture 
factory  and  is  getting  along  well. 


Now  that  the  rainy  period  is  over 
and  the  sun  has  re-appeared,  our 
farm  forces  are  searching  for  places 
to  do  profitable  work.  Due  to  the 
excessive  rainfall  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  many  of  our  fields  are  so 
thoroughly  soaked  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  on  them.  While  waiting 
for  these  fields  to  dry  off,  part  of 
the  outside  forces  have  been  thresh- 
ing lespedeza  hay  for  seed  for  the 
past  few  days. 


Norris  Whitaker,  of  Rutherford- 
ton,  called  on  friends  at  the  School 
the  other  day.  He  was  paroled  in 
1930  and  has  made  a  very  good  record 
since  leaving  the  School.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  child  five 
mrnths  old.  and  is  now  working  in 
an  auto  supply  store. 

In  a   conversation   with    one   of   the 
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School  officials  Norris  stated  that  he 
was  proud  of  his  stay  at  the  institu- 
tion and  what  it  has  done  for  him. 


Robert  Hedrick,  of  Statesville, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  4,  who  was 
paroled  in  1929,  called  at  the  School 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  visit  was  to  return  his 
younger  brother  and  another  lad  who 
ran  away  last  week. 

Since  leaving  the  School,  this  young 
man,  now  twenty-two  years  old,  has 
served  one  enlistment  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  He  is  now  employed  as  a 
tree  surgeon  and  states  that  he  keeps 
pretty  busy  most  of  the  time. 


A  committee  of  four  members  of 
the  Cabarrus  County  Grand  Jury, 
now  in  session  at  Concord,  visited 
the  School  last  Wednesday.  After 
looking  over  the  farm,  school  build- 
ing bakery  and  other  departments, 
these  gentlemen  stated  that  they  were 
well  pleased  with  conditions  here. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were: 
W.  J.  Cline,  chairman,  and  H.  P. 
Orfield,  of  Kannapolis;  and  J.  L. 
Flowe  and  Harry  M.  Winecoff,  of 
Concord. 


Clay  Houk,  of  Newton,  who  was 
one  of  the  boys  at  Cottage  No.  1, 
more  than  eighteen  years  ago,  spent 
some  time  at  the  School  last  Sunday. 
After  leaving  the  institution,  he 
worked  for     his     father     for  eleven 


years.  His  father  then  died,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  working 
for  a  transfer  company.  Clay  is 
married  and  has  a  daughter  seven 
years  old.  He  also  tells  us  that  he 
owns  his  own  home.  We  were  glad 
to  see  him  and  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  making  such  a  fine  record  since 
leaving  the  School. 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Barber,  our  bookkeeper, 
accompaned  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Trogden, 
resident  engineering  inspector  of  the 
W.  P.  A.,  made  a  trip  to  Chapel  Hill 
last  Saturday.  This  visit  was  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  two  projects  at  the  School 
— that  of  surfacing  the  road  leading 
to  the  Indian  Cottage  and  making 
additions  to  our  septic  tank  beds. 

On  the  return  trip  they  stopped  at 
Durham  to  see  the  Duke-Georgia 
Tech  game  in  which  Wallace  Wade's 
Blue  Devils  outclassed  the  boys  from 
Georgia. 


A  recent  letter  from  Ernest  Mun- 
ger,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  11,  who 
is  now  living  at  Highlands,  states 
that  he  is  attending  school.  He  is 
-low  in  the  ninth  grade  and  says  he 
hopes  to  graduate  in  two  more  years. 

Ernest  says  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  high  school  basketball  team;  that 
he  had  already  won  one  letter  and 
will  try  to  win  another  this  year.  He 
also  states  that  he  is  getting  along 
well  in  his  studies,  and  that  he  finds 
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the  training     he     received     here  has 
been  a  big  help  to  him. 

This  lad  seems  to  be  kept  pretty 
busy.  According  to  his  letter,  he  is 
living  on  a  farm  and  helps  his  folks 
with  the  farm  work  when  not  in 
school. 


At  the  beginning  of  last  Sunday 
afternoon's  service  it  was  our  privi- 
lege to  hear  some  of  the  best  music 
heard  here  in  several  years.  This 
delightful  entertainment  was  furnish- 
ed by  a  quartet  of  girls  from  the 
Mills  Home,  Thomasville,  who  by 
their  striking  appearance  and  the 
pleasing  manner  in  which  their 
voices  blended  most  harmoniously, 
captured  the  hearts  of  their  audience 
from  the  very  beginning.  These 
young  ladies  sang  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought"  and  "Alone"  beautifully, 
and  the  only  criticism  we  have  to 
offer  is  that  their  program  was  de- 
cidedly too  short.  We  could  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  such  singing  as 
that  without  giving  a  thought  to 
such  a  thing  as  the  passing  of  time. 

The  quartet  was  compased  of 
Misses  Ruby  Byerly,  Elma  Harward, 
Delia  May  Watson  and  Mary  Bell  Jar- 
rell.  They  were  accompained  on  this 
visit  to  the  Training  School  by  Miss 
Jennie  Ballard,  one  of  the  matrons 
at  the  Home,  and  Miss  Edna  Ross, 
James  Freeman  and  W.  L.  Bost,  all 
of  Concord. 

The  information  has  reached  us 
that  there  is  a  boys'  quartet  at  Mills 
Home  equally  as  good  as  the  girls' 
organization    which    so   delighted    the 


audience  here.  While  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  attempt  to  discredit  this  state- 
ment, we  feel  quite  sure  the  boys 
will  certainly  have  to  be  very  good  in 
order  to  merit  such  a  reputation. 
Until  we  hear  them  and  are  convinc- 
ed, our  vote  goes  to  the  girls. 

One  way  to  remove  any  shadow  of 
doubt  from  our  minds  would  be  to 
have  both  groups  appear  here,  so  we 
are  issuing  herewith  an  invitation  to 
both  groups  to  visit  us  some  Sunday 
in  the  near  future,  and  at  the  same 
we  wish  to  extend  to  the  young  ladies 
our  grateful  appreciation  for  their 
effort  in  making  the  service  last  Sun- 
day afternoon   a   most  delightful   oc- 


The  regular  afternoon  service  in 
our  auditorium  last  Sunday,  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermyer, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Reformed  Church, 
Concord.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  the  story  of  Saul's  conver- 
tion  as  found  in  he  ninth  chapter  of 
Acts,  and  his  talk  to  the  boys  con- 
sisted largely  of  further  comment  on 
this  wonderful  story. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer  began  by 
saying  that  Saul  was  most  enthusi- 
astic in  his  work  of  evil — persecuting 
Christians,  until  a  great  change  sud- 
denly came  over  him  and  he  then 
was  just  as  enthusiastic  in  working 
for  Jesus.  It  took  a  sudden  shock 
to  bring  this  about,  but  when,  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  a  great  light, 
much  brighter  than  the  sun,  blinded 
him,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  God 
was   stronger   than    anything   else   in 
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the  world,   and  cried   out,   "who   art 
thou,  Lord?" 

Saul  was  a  highly  educated  man, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  day,  said  the 
speaker,  but  he  didn't  know  Christ. 
He  had  heard  of  Christ,  but  with  all 
his  education,  something  in  his  heart 
was  not  right,  and  he  fought  bitter- 
ly against  Him. 

This  great  shock  blinded  Saul,  and 
he  was  led  to  the  house  of  a  man, 
where  he  fasted  for  three  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  blindness,  Saul  had 
an  opportunity  to  think.  He  could 
not  see  anything  but  his  brain  and 
heart  were  working  and  he  was  able 
to  think  clearly.  This  was  God's 
way  of  preparing  him  to  serve  Him 
faithfully. 

A  little  later,  continued  the  speak- 
er, Saul  was  named  Paul,  and  after 
constant  study  and  communion  with 
God,  he  took  up  the  work  of  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
traveled  in     many     lands,     and   the* 


many  hardships  and  trials  he  en- 
countered failed  to  stop  him.  He 
chose  that  which  was  most  difficult. 

On  his  missionary  journeys,  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Kellermeyer,  men  tried  to 
discredit  Paul's  testimony  as  to  his 
conversion.  They  put  him  in  prison 
and  tortured  him  in  many  ways,  but 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  Master. 
By  most  historians  he  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  religious  teacher  of 
all  time,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Jesus,  himself. 

The  secret  of  Paul's  greatness, 
said  the  speaker  in  conclusion,  was 
the  fact  that  he  realized  his  sinful 
nature  during  his  persecution  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  and  never  failed 
to  tell  his  listeners  the  story  of  his 
conversion.  Because  he  learned  to 
know  Christ  he  was  prepared  to  teach 
others  and  lead  them  in  the  right 
way,  ever  trying  to  transform  other 
lives  as  his  had  been  transformed. 


HAPPINESS 

One  tried  his  best  to  hoard  it  for  his  own  use  alone, 
Despite  his  locks,  one  morning  he  arose  to  find  it  gone. 
One  hid  it  in  a  napkin.    He  dug  it  up  one  day. 
Only  to  find  his  treasure  had  melted  quite  away. 
One  planted  it  and  tended  the  crop.    Though  it  was  small 
It  brought  forth  such  abundance  he  could  not  use  it  all. 
One  gave  away  his  portion  one  day  when  Need  passed  by 
And  kindly  Life  returned  it  redoubled  in  supply. 


— Clarence  Edwin  Flynn. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  October  18,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(5)  Robert  Allen  16 
(11)   James  Causey  19 

(6)  Neely  Dixon  7 

(5)   Edward  Johnson  5 
(4)    Craig  Mundy  17 

(4)  Fred  Wheeler  4 

(5)  James  Wilhite  19 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

John  Capps  9 

Virgil  Cecil  11 

Robert  Keith  4 
(5)    Max  Lindsay  12 
(4)   Fred   Seibert  13 
(3)    Boyd   Strickland  116 

(3)  Boyd  Strickland  16 
Robert  Worthington  14 
Richard  Wrenn  10 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
John  Hampton  4 
(2)   Robert  Maultsby  9 

(2)  Kenneth  Raby  4 

(4)  Hovette  Rogers  16 
(4)   Ellis  White  9 

F.  M.  Younger  6 

COTTAGE   No.   4 

Horace  Bates  7 

(3)  Hurley  Davis  3 

(3)  Glenn    Hay  more  14 

(4)  Lyle  Hooper  17 
(2)   Thomas  Little  14 

Richard  Mills  11 
(2)    Robert  Mims  13 

Robert  Orrell  5 

Lloyd  Pettus  9 
(4)   Frank  Raby  14 

Richard  Sprinkle  10 

Melvin  Walters  8 


COTTAGE  No.  5 

(2)   William  Cassell  5 

(2)  Randolph   Miller  3 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Martin   Crump 
Fletcher  Castlebury  9 
James  Coleman  8 
Thomas  Doby  5 

(3)  Noah  Ennis"l2 

(3)    Thomas  Hamilton  9 

(2)  Marvin  King  6 
Ray  Laramore  7 
Harley   Matthews  3 
Joseph  Sanford  9 
George  Speer  2 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
Lloyd  Hite  2 
N.  B.  Johnson  5 
1  (4)   Paul  Saunders  10 
Percy  Sanford  8 
William  Tester 
Floyd  Watkins  9 

(3)  Lester  Warren  6 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Albert  Andrew 
(10)    Sam   Belk  17 

Howard   Baheeler  5 
Lloyd  Banks  10 
(3)    Letcher    Castlebury  16 
Wilfred  Land  16 
Edward  McCain  4 
Fred  May  7 
Charles   Taylor  12 
John   Tolbert  10 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)   Thomas  Braddock  11 

Hubert  Carter  2 
(9)   Randolph  Davis  17 
(2)   C.  D.  Grooms  14 
(2)  James  C.  Hoyle  10 
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Theodore  Hodgson  9 
Esmond  Reams  11 
(2)   Cleveland  Suggs  17 
(9)   Homer  Smith  16 
(2)   Percival  Shuler  5 

(2)  Samuel  J.  Watkins  12 
Luther  Wilson  8. 

COTTAGE  No  10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(3)  James   Chapman  8 

(3)  Edward    Carpenter  11 

(4)  John  Drum  12 
Earl  Duncan  10 

(6)    H.  A.  Holmes  8 
(3)   David  Hodge  15 

(2)  William  Martin  12 
James  Rector  3 

(3)  Adolph  Watson  18 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(6)   Joseph  Cox  10 
Fred  Carter  8 

(5)  Ben  Cooper  7 
Frank  Dickens  15 

(3)    Talmage   Dautrey  9 
Marvin  Edwards  9 
(3)   James  Elders  7 
(2)    Bernard  Griffin  14 
Charlton  Henry  8 

(2)  Frank  Lewis  11 

(3)  June  Malone  12 
Asbury  Marsh  2 
Glenn  0,'Quinn  11 
Ewin  Odom  9 
William  Stevens  6 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(2)   Charles  Banks  12 


Clarence   Douglas  2 
(2)   Claudius  Pickett  10 
John  Smith  4 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

(6)   James  Andrews  8 
Harry  Connell  2 
Lee  Dowless  6 
Spurgeon  Dowless  5 
John  Daubenmeyer  5 
William  Mickey  5 

(C)    Troy  Powell  15 


COTTAGE  No.  15 


Marvin  Ashe  14 
Henry  Abernathy  17 
Roy  Cruse  2 
Herbert  Connor  17 
George  Gibson  12 
Walter  Hill  2 

(2)   Caleb  Jolly  7 
Glenn  Jenkins  4 
Clarence   King  11 
Clarence    Lingerfelt 
George    McManus  10 
James  McCracken-6 
Marvin  Malcom  8 
Edward  Martin  8 
Edward   Murray  9 
Ansel   Pate  6 
Charles  Pennell  5 
Harley  Pennell  7 
Alvin  Powell 
Marshall   Scoggins  8 
Richard  Tysinger  13 
Carl  Toney  5 

(7)    Harless  Triplett  11 
Winfred  Whitlock  13 
Richard  Wilder  11 


(2) 

(5) 


(3) 


(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


(2) 
(3) 


"One  of  the  purest  joys  this  world  has  to  offer  is  that  of 
helping  someone  who  is  willing  and  eager  to  help  himself.  Walk 
by  his  side,  encouraging  him  by  example  and  precept.  Success 
will  surely  crown  your  efforts,  and  both  your  joy  and  his  will 
be  multiplied." — Selected. 
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|                   MY  CREED  i 

t  To  live  as  gently  as  I  can ;  $* 

*  To  be,  no  matter  where,  a  man ;  * 

*  To  take  what  comes  of  good  or  ill,  * 
4  And  cling  to  faith  and  honor  still,  J 
%  To  do  my  best,  and  let  that  stand  J 
%  The  record  of  my  brain,  and  hand ;  ♦ 
|*  And  then  should  failure  come  to  me,  * 

*  Still  work  and  hope  for  victory.  % 

X  _  * 

X  To  have  no  secret  place  wherein  J 

%  I  stoop  unseen  to  shame  or  sin;  * 

I*  To  be  the  same  when  I'm  alone  * 

f  As  when  my  every  deed  is  known;  £ 

%  To  live  undaunted,  unafraid,  ^ 

X  Of  any  step  that  I  have  made ;  * 

f  To  be  without  pretense  or  sham  J* 

*  Exactly  what  men  think  I  am.  % 

t                                                          —Selected.  * 
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GROWTH 

Each  dream  that  fires  a  mortal  brain 

Some  day  can  be  made  true: 
Whatever  man  can  faintly  hope 

That  can  he  strongly  do* 

Once,  terrified,  he  scanned  the  skies 
And  feared  each  stone,  each  tree; 

But  something  in  him  Watched  and  strove 
And  let  his  spirit  free. 

Propitiate,  but  not  with  gifts, 

The  Powers  of  heaven  and  earth; 

They  and  their  friendly  use  are  yours 
By  right  of  soul,  of  birth. 


Dream,  then,  nor  fear  to  dream  too  fair. 

(Each  seed  is  made  to  swell.) 
If  hand  and  brain  are  linked  by  faith. 

God's  realm  is  yours  as  well! 


-Marie  L.  Eglinton 


MARTIN  LUTHER 

The  school  of  experience  and  hard  knocks  after  all  is  the  best 
institution  to  develop  the  elements  of  manhood  that  give  courage 
"to  dare  to  do."  The  biography  of  Martin  Luther  shows  that  he 
was  neither  born  with  "a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,"  nor  rested  in 
a  "bed  of  roses"  as  a  boy  when  struggling  for  existence.     He  was 
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born  in  Eiselben,  November  10,  1483,  a  few  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America. 

He  came  from  pious  parents  of  a  humble  home.  And  like  many 
children  of  the  poor  German  homes  he  sang  in  the  streets  for  a 
livelihood.  In  this  way  he  was  aided  with  sufficient  funds  to  at- 
tend the  local  schools  and  later  his  father  helped  to  send  him  to  the 
University  of  Wittenburg.  When  a  youth  he  did  not  make  any 
pretentions  whatever  to  the  possession  of  the  religion  of  heart.  But 
the  turning  point  came  when  walking  with  a  friend  and  that  friend 
was  killed  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning.  Luther  was  awed  and 
afterwards  became  a  diligent  student,  especially  of  the  Bible,  mak- 
ing for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

Impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to  his  life  as  a  boy,  a  student,  but 
his  career  as  a  professor  and  teacher  of  philosophy  and  sacred 
theology  in  Wittenburg  University  was  the  highest. 

During  this  era  of  his  life  a  monk-Tetzel  appeared,  selling  par- 
dons for  sins.  The  scales  fell  from  Luther's  eyes,  he  saw  the 
wicked  practices  of  the  Roman  system  of  salvation,  and  he  challeng- 
ed every  one  who  disagreed  with  him  by  nailing  95  propositions,  or 
theses,  to  the  door  of  the  Castle-church,  October  31,  1517,  known 
thereafter  as  Reformation  Day. 

This  date  was  purposely  chosen,  knowing  that  the  next  day  was 
"All  Saints  Day,"  an  occasion  for  the  people  to  come  to  worship  the 
many  relics  of  saints.  Having  a  conscience  bound  to  the  word  of 
God  this  humble  German  monk-professor  wished  to  be  challenged 
so  as  to  prove  that  salvation  comes  not  by  works,  but  by  the 
"justification  of  faith." 

Neither  the  confinement  of  prison  life,  nor  the  threats  of  excom- 
munication by  the  Pope,  or  the  trial  before  the  highest  officials  of 
both  church  and  state  changed  him  the  least,  but  he  stood  his 
ground,  saying,  "Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help 
me.     Amen." 

This  reformation  season,  as  we  meditate  on  what  it  signifies  for 
us,  increases  our  appreaciation  of  the  man  "who  dared  to  do,"rend- 
ering  an  unselfish  devotion  by  giving  the  Bible  to  all  the  people  in 
a  language  they  could  read  intelligently. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  PICTURES 

Those  who  boast  of  an  ancestry  conspicuous  in  the  early  naval 
affairs  of  our  country  feel  especially  grateful  to  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  who  during  the  days  of  the  World  War,  started  an  album 
containing  now  70,000  pictures  which  provide  a  thrilling  pictorial 
history  of  the  American  Navy. 

The  pictures  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  American  Navy,  its 
exploits  and  its  developments  through  the  years  from  the  time  of 
John  Paul  Jones  to  the  present.-  These  pictures  reveal  the  devel- 
ment  of  naval  vessels  of  every  type  and  every  era,  also  provide  an 
illustrated  history  book  of  naval  achievements. 

It  was  Ambassador  Josephus  Daniels  who  saw  the  value  of  build- 
ing up  a  picture  record  of  the  American  Navy, — a  priceless  heri- 
tage for  the  future  generations.  These  pictures  tell  more  graphi- 
cally than  words  can,  how  the  United  States  is  building  up  its  mari- 
time power. 

Tuesday,  October  27,  is  Navy  Day,  chosen  because  that 
day  is  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
preparedness  both  on  land  and  sea.  During  Ambassador  Daniels 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  his  assistant  was  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  who  is  believed  to  have  one  of  the  most  complete 
libraries  of  the  American  Navy  in  the  whole  country.  All  of  the 
Rossevelts  seemed  to  have  been  lovers  of  the  sea. 


BETTER  LITERATURE  THE  GOAL! 

The  ministers  of  a  neighboring  city  have  united  in  a  determined 
effort  to  make  war  against  the  news  stands  that  carry  books  or 
magazines  of  a  salacious  tendency.  The  ministers  are  starting 
out  on  the  right  foot,  eliminating  silent  but  potent  influences,  be- 
cause bad  literature,  like  movies,  unless  clean,  cram  the  adolescent 
mind  with  more  dirt  than  possible  to  clean  up  in  a  generation.  It 
is  commonly  known  that  books  in  a  home  silently  reflect  the  char- 
acter of  the  home. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  if  possible  for  a 
child  to  be  trained  in  the  faith  of  that  church  for  seven  years  there 
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will  not  be  the  least  apprehension  as  to  the  future — the  child  will 
remain  true  to  the  religious  tenets  received. 

If  possible  for  the  church  to  mold  in  so  short  a  time,  seven  years, 
the  religious  tendencies;  it  is  conclusive  the  parents,  with  the 
advantage  of  pre-natal  conditions,  could  do  more  in  the  develop- 
ment of  child  life.  The  child  should  be  accepted  as  a  precious 
gift  from  God,  ana*  accept  graciously  the  responsibility,  but  in- 
stead the  rearing  of  children  is  shifted  to  the  schools,  servants  or 
some  other  agencies  of  social  service. 

Such  a  drive  for  better  literature  would  undoubtedly  be  ap- 
proved by  ministers  in  any  locality,  because  it  would  supplant 
literature  of  low  morale  and  yield  returns  in  higher  values  im- 
possible to  estimate. 

It  is  possible  to  train  the  mind  and  heart  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
literature.  As  proof  of  this  statement :  the  young  boys  who  help  in 
the  Uplift  office  frequently  bring  news  items,  poems  or  short 
stories  to  the  desk  with  the  statement,  "I  think  this  will  be  fine 
for  the  Uplift."  They  have  caught  the  vision,  they  have  learned 
just  the  character  of  literature  used  in  this  little  magazine. 

If  all  books  are  scanned  and  expurgated  before  giving  the  same 
to  the  prisoners  at  Alcatraz,  the  world's  prison  for  the  worst  type, 
how  much  more  important  that  clean  books  be  given  the  young 
people  of  the  country.  Truly,  the  ministers  have  set  a  spendid 
precedent  that  we  hope  will  prove  contagious. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  97  in  years,  but  from  his  continued  inter- 
est in  life  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  responds  like  that  of  a  young 
man  to  the  aspiring  hope  of  youth,  the  needs  of  the  times  and  the 
development  of  conditions  for  progress  of  civilization. 

His  success  in  industry  lies  in  the  fact  he  knows  mankind,  and 
chooses  those  who  have  the  power  and  initiative  to  organize.  He 
believes  in  team  work.  He  fully  realizes  that  "coming  together  is 
a  beginning,  thinking  together  is  unity,  keeping  together  is  pro- 
gress and  working  together  is  success."  The  man  who  thinks  he 
knows  it  all  is  wise  only  in  his  own  conceit. 
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Therefore,  with  an  understanding  of  human  nature  Rockefeller 
made  hundreds  of  millions  and  has  given  hundreds  of  millions  to 
education,  science  and  a  fight  against  diseases.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  successful  life  from  a  business  angle,  and  satisfied 
that  he  has  contributed  something  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  human 
family  he  retires  during  the  winter  months  to  his  modest  frame 
house  at  Ormand  Beach,  Flordia. 

Unlike  many  of  the  rich  class  he  has  never  owned  a  private  car, 
a  yacht,  a  race  horse,  a  grouse  moor,  a  box  in  the  opera,  or  in  fact 
any  of  the  "trimmings"  that  the  very  rich  usually  think  necessary. 
He  does  only  the  things  that  appeal  to  him,  and  those  things  from 
all  reports  are  very  worthwhile.  The  age  of  this  fine  old  man 
should  never  be  measured  by  years  but  by  the  good  deeds  of  a  life 
time.     Doubtless  his  one  desire  is  that: 

When  I  am  gone  I  wish  no  obelisk  of  stone 
My  merits  to  proclaim, 

But  with  each  dawn  may  some  one  wake,  whom  I  have  known. 
To  bless  my  name. 
When  at  some  shrine, 
Life's  master-archer  twangs  his  bow. 
May  recollection  bringing  words  of  mine 
As  sturdy  shield,  repel  the  blow, 
•   ..  Remembering. 
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WHERE  LUTHER  WALKED 


Eisleben!  Eisenach!  Wittenberg! 
A  hundred  pictures  are  brought  to 
mind  at  the  mere  mention  of  these 
names  to  a  group  of  well-informed 
Lutherans. 

But  to  how  many  people  does  the 
name  Mohra,  or  Moehra,  convey  a 
single  thought? 

On  a  July  day,  perfect  in  its  clear 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  there  went, 
over  the  slopes  of  the  magnificent 
Thuringian  Forest,  a  group  of  six- 
teen Lutherans  from  America,  lured 
there  by  the  fact  that  the  almost  un- 
heard of  village  is  the  birthplace  of 
Hans  Luther,  father  of  the  great  Re- 
former. So  far  as  is  known,  this 
was  the  first  group  of  Americans 
ever  to  have  visited  the  place. 

In  the  center  of  the  village  stands 
a  monument,  a  statue  of  Luther.  The 
church,  the  original  of  which  was 
erected  in  1521,  crowns  the  hilltop. 

The  pastor  greeted  us  at  the  monu- 
ment and  led  us  to  the  church,  the 
present  edifice  having  been  erected 
in  1707. 

Here,  Martin  Luther  preached 
many  times,  but  not  in  the  church, 
the  building  not  being  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  the 
throngs  who  gathered  to  hear  him; 
hence  the  great  outdoors,  "God's  first 
temples,"  was  invariably  used.  Be- 
yond the  church  is  the  cemetery, 
not  a  place  of  bloom,  for  it  is  bright- 
ened by  a  profusion  of  flowers  such 
as  German  flower  lovers  know  how 
to  produce. 

The  church  today,  not  a  large 
building  having  but  290  pew  sittings, 


By  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Wiles 

the  rental  of  which  descends  from 
family  to  family,  is  remarkably  well 
attended.  The  frescoing  on  the  side 
walls  is  the  type  seen  in  many  a  vil- 
lage church  in  America  a  generation 
ago,  but  the  decorations  on  the  ceil- 
ing are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
artistic. 

It  was  here  that  Hans  Luther  and 
Margaretha  Ziegler  were  baptized, 
and  here,  too,  they  were  married. 

On  the  front  of  the  stone  altar  a 
cross  is  cut,  while  on  the  altar  stands 
a  large  crucifix,  mute  reminders  that 
this  was,  in  earlier  times  a  Catholic 
church.  There  are  also,  two  wooden 
candlesticks  of  later  date,  these  hav- 
ing been  carved  from  the  wood  of  a 
tree  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  at  the 
point  where  Luther  was  captured  by 
supposed  enemies  and  carried  to  the 
Wartburg  Castle.  On  the  candle- 
sticks are  the  words:  "May  the  flame 
from  your  candles  bring  light  into 
the  world  as  did  Luther."  And  an 
injunction  to  the  curious,  "Nicht  an- 
fassen,"    (Do  not  touch). 

To  the  rear  of  the  altar,  in  a 
small  enclosure,  hidden  from  view, 
are  twelve  seats  used  for  the  nearest 
of  kin  at  a  funeral. 

The  minister  guided  his  guests  to 
the  garden  in  which  were  quantities 
of  rich  and  ripe  cherries  and  greater 
quantities  of  luscious  currants  and 
said,  "Help  yourselves!"  Some 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
but  mercifully  remembered  the 
parsonage  jam  pots.  Our  next  pause 
was  by  two  baby  coaches  under  the 
trees  in  the  parsonage  garden  where 
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calmly  slept  Hans  Luther  Brandt 
and  Christine  Brandt,  plump  rosy- 
cheeked  twins  of  the  parsonage. 

The  pastor's  residence  is  a  combi- 
nation parsonage  and  parish  house. 
One  good-sized  room  is  given  over  to 
the  catechetical  work  of  the  parish. 
The  chairs  in  it  are  attractive  and 
unusual  in  appearance  as  well  as 
comfortable,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  restless  boys  and  girls  of  that 
age. 

Hans  and  Margaretha  Luther 
were  married  in  1482,  ten  years  be- 
fore Columbus  made  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  They  resided  in  Mohra 
until  midsummer  of  1483  when  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Hans  Luther  to 
find  a  new  location,  the  copper  mines 
in  which  he  was  employed  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Knowing  that  there  were  coal 
mines  not  many  miles  distant,  near 
the  town  of  Eiseleben,  it  was  to  this 
town  they  migrated,  and  it  was  here, 
three  months  later,  that  a  son  was 
born  into  their  home,  November  10. 
1483.  Baptized  the  following  day, 
which  was  Saint  Martin's  Day,  the 
child  was  named  for  that  saint. 

Nestled  in  a  valley  is  the  beautiful 
city  of  Eisleben,  with  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

One  need  not  be  told  it  is  a  mining 
center,  for  huge  heaps  of  slag  and 
many  carloads  of  coal  on  sidings 
bear  witness.  But  this  mining  sec- 
tion differs  from  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  for,  while  the 
numerous  smoke-stacks  belching 
forth  make  one  feel  it  deserves  the 
sobriquet  of  "Little  Pittsburgh,"  the 
fields  a  little  way  beyond  look  like 
gay  ribbons,  for  the  level  and  rolling 


lands  are  rich  and  fertile.  Many 
curves  in  the  road,  with  even  a  min- 
iature horseshoe  bend,  permit  one  to 
travel  for  many  miles  in  sight  of  the 
city. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Luther 
died  in  the  city  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  church  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
he  preached  his  last  sermons,  is  pre- 
servered,  with  loving  care,  in  its 
original  state.  The  pulpit  he  used  in 
this  church  is  still  in  use. 

In  the  center  of  the  city,  in  the 
market  square,  stands  a  huge  monu- 
ment with  a  life-sized  statue  of  the 
great  Reformer  in  bronze. 

Wherever  the  foot  may  tread  in 
Eisleben  one  is  reasonably  sure  that 
Luther's  feet  trod  that  same  place 
many  years  ago. 

The  schools  of  present  day  Ger- 
many are  an  improvement  over 
those  of  Luther's  day  when  the  daily 
flogging  of  the  pupils  was  not  the 
exception  but  the  rule.  Martin 
Luther  tells  how  many  floggings  he 
had  in  a  single  half  day. 

The  schools  were  still  in  session, 
though  it  was  the  24th  of  July.  They 
were  due  to  close  the  following  day, 
however,  on  account  of  its  being 
their  harvest  time,  men,  women  and 
children  going  to  the  fields  to  gather 
the  grain.  One  month's  vacation  is 
their  custom. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  grain  were 
ready  to  be  gathered,  some  of  it  so 
heavy  and  so  beaten  to  the  ground 
by  earlier  heavy  rains  that  it  could 
not  be  gathered.  There  were  rains 
frequently,  and  usually  by  night, 
w'.irh  while  making  it  pleasant  for 
travelers,  were  of  no  help  to  harvest- 
ers.   Women    and    children    gathering 
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the  scattered  heads  of  rye  into  sacks 
after  the  harvesting  had  been  finish- 
ed in  a  field  brought  to  mind  the 
story  of  Ruth. 

The  schoolrooms  in  the  village  of 
Mohra  might  have  led  one  to  think 
they  were  of  a  school  in  an  Ameri- 
can village,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  blackboard  work  was  in  German. 
Musical  instruments  were  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  object  at  present  is  to 
place  a  radio  in  each  school  that 
certain  instruction  may  be  given  by 
broadcasting. 

Driving  through  the  village  streets 
we  came  to  the  village  bakehouse. 
Huge  pies  had  been  brought  to  be 
baked,  and  when  we  were  about  to 
pass  a  motherly-looking  village 
woman  bearing  her  pie  to  the  com- 
munity oven,  the  chauffeur  was  im- 
plored to  stop.  The  greeting  we  re- 
ceived was  a  very  friendly  one,  the 
motherly  one  assuring  us,  when  told 
we  were  a  group  of  hungry  Ameri- 
cans, that  if  the  pie  was  being 
brought  from  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  oven,  she  would  treat 
each  one  of  us  to  a  piece  of  her 
homemade  pie.  Even  so,  with  six- 
teen pieces  taken  from  it,  there 
would  have  been  a  nice  bit  of  it  left, 
for,  "believe  it  or  not,"  the  pie  was 
estimated  by  our  group  to  be  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  city  of 
Eisenach  a  stop  was  made  in  the 
forest  at  the  place  where  Luther  was 
captured  one  night  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  Worms  and  taken  to  the 
Wartburg.  A  beautiful  monument 
marks  the  spot  where  the  famous 
beech  tree,  long  since  destroyed  by 
lightning,    once    stood.     On    the    east 


face  cf  the  monument  is  cut,  Isaiah 
33:15,  16,  while  on  the  west  face  is 
Psalm  110:7.  As  the  group  gather- 
ed reverently  about  the  monument 
the  forest  re-echoed  "Eine  Feste 
Burg." 

A  special  vesper  service  had  been 
arranged  in  the  Church  of  St. 
George  in  the  market  place  at 
Eisenach.  Here,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  pastor,  with  his  boys'  choir, 
greeted  our  group.  The  pastor  gave 
an  address  of  welcome  in  which  he 
gave  historical  data  of  interest.  The 
boys,  robed  in  the  style  of  the  days 
when  Luther  sang  on  the  streets  for 
bread,  were  led  by  a  fourteen-year- 
old  lad,  Rolf  Apel.  This  choir  sings, 
a  capella,  forty  chorales,  and  their 
voices  are  angelic. 

In  this  town,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  was  born,  and  on  the  organ  in 
this  church  he  played.  The  house 
of  his  birth  is  now  a  museum,  rich  in 
musical  lore,  one  large  room  contain- 
ing a  number  of  the  instruments  up- 
on which  he  played. 

Our  hotel,  "Der  Rautenkranz,"  is 
most  attractive,  but  ancient,  dating 
back  to  the  year  1480. 

The  Luther  family  did  not  live  a 
great  length  of  time  in  the  city  of 
Eisleben,  for  the  father  was  an  am- 
bitious man,  unwilling  to  spend  his 
life  as  a  miner.  Accordingly,  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  the  town  of 
Mansfeld  when  Martin  was  an  in- 
fant of  six  months.  Here  Hans 
Luther  became  the  owner,  later,  of 
several  smelting  furnaces,  and  here, 
little  Martin,  at  the  age  of  six  was 
entered  in  the  hillside  Latin  school. 
After  finishing  at  Mansfeld,  with  a 
year  at     Magdeburg,     the     lad     was 
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transferred  to  the  charming  city  of 
Eisenach,  "that  dear  city,"  as  Luther 
referred  to  it  later,  and  placed  in 
St.   George's  school. 

In  the  city,  not  far  from  St. 
George's  Church  on  the  Market 
Place,  stands  a  house  carrying  a 
flag  on  which  is  Luther's  coat  of 
arms.  On  the  front  of  the  house  is 
the  word  "Lutherhaus." 

This  was  the  residence  of  Madam 
Ursula  Cotta,  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta, 
a  member  of  the  town  council.  As  a 
group  of  schoolboys  sang  before  this 
house  on  the  corner  one  evening,  in 
the  hope  that  the  people  within  might 
hand  them  bread  for  their  supper, 
the  door  opened  and  the  boys  were 
invited  in  to  be  fed.  Something 
about  Martin  must  have  appealed  to 
Madam  Cotta  for  she  invited  him  to 
make  her  home  his  own     henceforth. 

In  this  attractive  home,  furnished, 
to  a  degree,  in  elegance,  the  lad 
found  loving  care.  Yet  the  visitor 
can  not  help  but  wonder,  why,  amid 
the  evidences  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
house,  Luther's  rooms  were  bare  and 
barren.  Not  until  we  inquired  of  a 
young  American  of  German  birth, 
herself  of  the  aristocratic  circles  of 
Germany,  was  the  point  clarified.  It 
is  the  custom  in  Germany,  even  in 
homes  of  wealth,  to  rear  the  children 
in  simplicity,  seeing  to  it  that  they 
rise  at  an  early  hour  and  perform 
certain  duties  bordering  on  the 
menial. 

In  Madam  Cotta's  home  are  origi- 
nal pieces  of  furniture.  On  a  wall 
hangs  a  wedding  gift  to  one  of  her 
family.  It  is  a  wreath  framed  as  a 
picture     under  glass,     and  is     an  ex- 


cellent imitation  of  flowers.  The  un- 
usual point  is,  the  flowers  are  made 
of  rice,  coffee,  raisins,  nuts,  seeds  and 
various  grains. 

A  ceiling  in  one  of  the  rooms,  deco- 
rated in  rose  and  soft  blues  on  a 
black  background,  was  discovered 
quite  by  accident  in  1926.  In  making 
some  repairs  is  was  discovered  that 
the  visible  ceiling  was  of  canvas,  un- 
derneath which  was  the  artistically 
decorated  one. 

Various  articles  of  historical  inter- 
est are  preserved  in  Lutherhaus.  One 
is  the  Bible,  bound  in  pigskin,  which 
it  was  Luther's  custom  to  read,  in  its 
entirety,  two  and  sometimes  three 
times  each  year.  Pictures  of  inter- 
est are  one  of  the  burning  of  Luther's 
books,  one  of  Ursula  Cotta,  a  very 
handsome  woman,  another  showing 
Luther  in  1519  being  offered  the 
chance  to  become  a  cardinal. 

A  picture  shows  the  group  enter- 
taining him  in  the  hope  he  would  ac- 
cept the  offer. 

Crowning  the  hilltop  412  meters 
above  sea  level  stands  Wartburg 
Castle.  A  drive  through  the  beauti- 
ful Thuringian  Forest,  with  dense 
beech  trees  to  the  left  of  the  road 
and  stately  evergreens  to  the  right, 
brings  us  to  the  base  of  the  last  hill 
from  which  point  the  ascent  must  be 
made  afoot.  From  the  Castle,  the 
view   beggars    description. 

It  was  here,  in  a  simply  furnished 
room,  plain,  almost  to  severity  in  the 
midst  of  splendor,  Luther  spent  ten 
months  during  which  time  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 
man. The  inkspot  on  the  wall  has 
been  renewed,  curio  seekers  having 
picked  off  the  original.     The  edge  of 
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the  bed  in  which  he  slept  is  covered 
with  tin  to  prevent  its  removal  bit 
by  bit. 

When  our  guide,  Mr.  Hugo,  learn- 
ed that  one  of  the  group  was  from 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  he  said, 
"I  served  for  eleven  years  in  the 
Lankenau  Hospital.  And  do  you 
know  what  I  miss  most  of  all  since 
returning  to  Gemany?  The  cartoons 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  particu- 
larly the   colored   ones." 

Nothing  in  the  room  used  by 
Luther  in  the  Wartburg  has  been 
changed  since  his  day.  Before  his 
plain  desk  is  a  plainer  chair,  while 
a  whale-bone  foot-rest  about  a  foot 
high,  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  long 
stands  between. 

It  was  while  Luther  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Eisenach  that  a  celebrated 
professor  of  Erfurt  University, 
world-famed  at  the  time,  visited  the 
school.  After  hearing  the  young 
lad  deliver  the  Latin  address  of  wel- 
come, the  visitor  said  to  one  of  the 
professors,  "Keep  an  eye  on  that 
Luther.  There  is  something  in  that 
boy.  By  all  means  prepare  him  for 
the  university  and  send  him  to  us  at 
Erfurt."  To  the  boy  he  added,  "My 
son,  the  Lord  has  bestowed  special 
gifts  on  thee;  use  them  faithfully  in 
His  service." 

The  father  of  Martin  by  hard 
work    and    economy    had    reached    a 


position  of  comfort,  so  that,  after 
his  son's  graduation  at  Eisenach,  the 
young  man  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erfurt,  May  1,  1501,  the 
matriculation  document  being  the 
first,  hence  the  oldest  document  con- 
nected with  Luther. 

It  was  Hans  Luther's  ambition  for 
his  oldest  son  that  he  should  study 
law,  he,  himself,  at  the  time,  being 
first  of  the  four  aldermen  of  Mans- 
feld.  Martin  studied  hard  to  make 
his  father's  dreams  come  true.  But 
during  the  years  in  the  university  a 
change  had  come  into  his  life  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  an  at- 
torney; he  must  enter  the  priesthood 
and  become  a  monk. 

In  the  monastery  he  studied  with 
new  ardor,  poring  over  the  big  cloist- 
er Bible,  which  was  chained  to  its 
place  in  the  library  lest  it  might  be 
stolen,  books  of  that  day,  hand  copied, 
being  most  expensive.  This  Bible 
was  destined  to  continue  the  cnange 
going  on  in  his  life. 

Like  Paul,  who  was  strictest  of 
the  Pharisees,  Luther  was  observant 
of  all  the  duties  of  his  order.  Of 
himself  he  wrote  later :  "I  was  in- 
deed a  pious  monk  and  followed 
strictly  the  rules  of  my  order.  If 
even  a  monk  could  have  gone  to 
heaven  by  his  observance  of  monastic 
vows,  I  should  have  been  that  one." 

But  his  soul  was  not  satisfied. 


Never  value  anything  as  profitable  to  thyself  which  shall 
compel  thee  to  break  thy  promise,  to  lose  thy  self-respect,  to 
hate  any  man,  to  suspect,  to  curse,  to  act  the  hypocrite,  to  de- 
sire anything  which  needs  walls  and  curtains. 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 


By  Annie 

Our  National  Library  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  also  called  the  "Library 
of  Congress,"  contains  thousands  oi' 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  books  of  the 
Bible,  in  more  than  one  hundred 
languages  and  dialects. 

Some  of  these  languages  are  the 
speech  of  Indian  tribes,  and  there 
are  Bibles  in  the  languages  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders.  The  Bible  is  found 
in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the 
world  today,  and  also  in  many 
languages  of  the  past.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  languages  represented: 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
Syriac,  Anglo  Saxon,  Arapaho,  Ar- 
menian, Assamese,  Awabakal  (an 
Australian  language),  Aztec,  Basque, 
Bengali,  Burmese,  Breton,  Chippewa, 
Coptic,  Danish,  Esperanto,  Massa- 
chuset  (John  Eliot's  Bible  for  the 
Indians  otf  Massachusetts),  Norwe- 
gian, Polyglot,  Zulu,  and  many 
others. 

But  the  most  important  Bible  in 
our  National  Library  may  be  called 
the  "greatest  book  in  the  world,"  and 
it  has  also  been  called  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  ever  printed." 
This  is  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  which 
was  the  first  printed  book  in  Europe, 
only  a  few  pamphlets  or  almanacs 
having  preceeded  it.  This  makes 
Johann  Gutenberg  a  very  interesting 
personality,  who  knew  he  was  doing 
a  great  work,  but  did  not  realize  how 
great  it  was. 

He    was   born   in    1398,   at    Mainz, 


R.  Hunter 

Germany.  He  worked  secretly  to 
perfect  the  art  of  printing.  Many 
other  inventive  minds  were  being 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  Guten- 
berg had  a  partner  named  Fust  or 
Faust,  and  they  worked  behind  lock- 
ed doors,  with  assistants  sworn  to 
secrecy.  To  Gutenberg  must  be 
credited  not  only  the  use  of  "movable 
types"  but  also  the  "mechanical  pro- 
cess of  type  casting,"  The  inven- 
tion was  concluded  in  1450,  in  which 
year  Gutenberg  established  his  print- 
ing plant.  The  work  of  printing  the 
Bible  took  several  years.  Its  achieve- 
ment won  for  the  inventor  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Adolph  of 
Nassau,  who  gave  yearly  "a  new 
suit  of  livery"  to  Gutenberg,  whom 
he  made  a  "courtier."  Gutenberg 
died  in  1468,  and  his  "types"  and 
other  equipment  were  sold  to  another 
printer,  and,  even,  a  century  later, 
were  found  in  the  same  shops.  To- 
day there  is  a  Gutenberg  Society  in 
Mainz,  Germany,  and  a  Gutenberg 
Museum,  in  which  is  shown  printing 
equipment  such   as   Gutenberg  used. 

It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  in  the  whole  world 
no  more  than  forty-five  of  the  two 
hundred  copies  of  the  Bible  which 
were  printed  by  Gutenberg.  Ger- 
many has  twelve  of  these,  and  there 
are  eleven  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  one  in  the  Library  of  the 
General      Theological      Seminary     in 
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New  York,  one  in  Yale  Library, 
several  in  private  libraries  of  wealthy 
men,  and  another  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Gutenberg  Bible  in 
our  National  Library  is  a  massive 
work  in  three  volumes,  kept  in  a 
glass  case,  and  guarded  continually 
by  a  watchman.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
three  perfect  copies  on  vellum  which 
are  still  in  existence.  It  is  called  a 
"forty-two-line  Bible,"  which  means 
that,  generally,  there  are  forty-two 
lines  to  the  column.  It  is  bound  in 
white  calf,  which  has  darkened  with 
the  effect  of  time.  The  book  is  laid 
out  in  sixty-six  sections.  Verses  and 
chapters  are  not  indicated.  The 
printing  is  in  clear  black  letters, 
with  red  and  blue  decorations  for 
some  of  the  capitals.  The  only  punct- 
uation marks  used  are  the  pariod> 
the  colon,  and  the  hyphen.  The  text 
is  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

This      Bible     in      Washington   was 


once  owned  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  St.  Blasius,  whose  monastery  was 
in  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany.  The 
French  army  invaded  the  country  in 
1794,  and  the  monks  fled,  taking 
their  most  treasured  possessions.  In 
1809  they  came  to  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia,  and 
here  this  Bible  had  a  home  until  19- 
26.  Then  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  Otto 
Vollbehr  of  Berlin.  In  1930,  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  the 
purchase  of  part  of  the  Vollbehr  Col- 
lection for  $1,500,000.  This  included 
several  thousand  specimens  of  fif- 
teenth century  printing,  and  so  this 
Gutenberg  Bible  came  to  its  present 
home  in  September,  1930. 

This  Bible  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  American  people,  having  been 
purchased  with  public  funds,  and  be- 
ing located  in  the  National  Capital, 
where  it  is  accessible  to  more  people 
than  it  could  be  elsewhere. 


KEEP  REFINING 


Letters  written  when  one  is  angry  are  usually  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  They  harm  the  writer  more  than  the  per- 
son to  whom  addressed. 

Grover  Cleveland  once  gave  some  good  advice  to  George 
Rice,  an  oil  refiner  and  financier,  who  despised  the  Standard 
Oil  group.  Rice  wrote  a  vitriolic  article,  .which  he  himself 
thought  too  mild.  He  took  it  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  asked  him 
to  put  some  tabasco  into  it.  Cleveland  would  have  no  part  in 
the  fight.  Rice  went  off  in  a  huff,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  one  point-blank  question;  What,  if  ycu 
were  in  my  place,  a  real  oil  refiner,  and  had  it  in,  justly  had  it 
in  for  John  Rockefeller  and  William  Rockefeller — justly  what 
would  you  do?     Tell  me  that!" 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  specific.  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote 
at  the  bottom  of  the  note :  "I'd  keep  refining." 

— The  Curtis  Courier. 
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KING'S  MOUNTAIN  IMPORTANT 

IN  NATION'S  HISTORY 


By  Erskine 

The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain, 
fought  156  years  ago,  was  not 
only  one  of  the  major  battles  of . 
the  American  Revolution,  but  was  de- 
clared by  no  less  authority  than 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  have  been  the 
turning  point  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Until  recent  time,  however, 
all  historians  have  not  given  it  the 
prominence  that  it  should  have.  Ap- 
proximately 1,100  men  fought  on  the 
American  side  and  the  same  number 
on  the  British. 

Ordinarily  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men  would  not  be  a  heavy  loss  in  a 
war,  but  with  an  army  like  that  of 
Cornwallis',  made  up  of  only  several 
thousand  men,  and  somewhat  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
"hornets  nest,"  so  to  speak,  the  dis- 
aster really  showed  itself. 

Channing  writes:  "The  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain  was  the  severest  ac- 
tion of  the  war  since  Bunker  Hill." 
This  victory  was  the  first  since  the 
fall  of  Charleston  and  was  the  tonic 
the  Patriots  needed  to  carry  them  on 
to  final  success  in  the  South. 

The  condition  in  the  South  had 
been  distressing.  In  the  states  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  the  pop- 
ulation was  rather  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  Patriots  and  the  Loyalists. 
Many  were  definitely  neutral,  and  a 
few  would  first  fight  with  one  side 
and  then  the  other  for  the  "spoils  of 
victory." 

George    Washington    wrote    of    the 


W.  Carsob 

victory:  "A  proof  of  the  spirit  and 
resources    of    the    country." 

Bancroft  wrote  of  the  victory:  "It 
encouraged  the  fragments  of  the  de- 
feated and  scattered  American  army 
to  seek  each  other  and  organize 
themselves  anew." 

Patriots  North  and  South  looked 
on  the  victory  then  as  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  Loyalists  through- 
out the  Carolinas  now  feared  to  rise 
up  against  the  Patriots.  It  also 
changed  very  definitely  Cornwallis' 
plans.  He  was  encamped  at  Char- 
lotte. His  position  there  was  en- 
dangered. The  Scotch-Irish  of  Meck- 
lenburg county  made  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  men  miserable  by  many 
skirmishes  they  had  with  his  men. 
Deserted  by  the  Loyalists,  together 
by  the  threatened  danger  from  "the 
new  spirit,"  caused  Cornwallis  to  flee 
from  North  Carolina  to  Winnsboro, 
South  Carolina. 

The  battle  of  Kings  Mountain  was 
fought  October  7,  1780.  It  lasted 
only  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  battlefield  is  located  in  York 
county,  South  Carolina,  nine  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Kings  Mountain, 
North  Carolina,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  state  line. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  battle  was  fought  on  North  Caro- 
lina soil.  The  state  line  was  later 
changed,  placing  the  battlefield  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  battle  did  not  take  place  on  the 
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mountain  itself,  but  on  a  knob  which 
belongs  to  the  Kings  Mountain  range. 
The  range  is  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length  extending  from  the  northeast 
in  Cleveland  county,  North  Carolina, 
to  the  southwest  in  York  county, 
South  Carolina.  f  Kings  Mountain 
was  not  named  because  the  troops  of 
the  King  camped  there,  but  was 
named  years  before  for  a  man  by  the 
name  of  King,  who  lived  down  by 
Kings  Creek,  which  also  took  his 
name. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  battle.  In  1778,  the 
British,  having  somewhat  failed  in 
the  North,  moved  part  of  the  army 
to  the  South.  Clinton,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  took  personal  charge  of 
the  army  in  the  South  for  a  few 
months.  Fiske  wrote:  "If  the  re- 
bellion could  not  be  broken  at  the 
center,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  at 
least  be  frayed  at  the  edges." 

The  first  blow  fell  on  Georgia,  be- 
cause she  was  the  weakest  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  and  the  southern- 
most one.  Savannah  was  easily 
captured  by  the  British  and  soon 
afterwards  all  Georgia.  This  move 
was  important  because  of  naval  and 
military  base  in  aiding  the  capture 
of  the  Carolinas.  The  British  then 
captured  Charleston ;  then  moved  up 
to  Augusta,  "the  gateway  to  Geor- 
gia;" they  next  captured  and  forti- 
fied the  town  of  Ninety-Six,  an  im- 
portant position  between  Augusta 
dnd  the  backwoods  settlements  of 
Nortih  Carolina  and  then  Camden, 
"the  key  between  the  North  and  the 
South."  The  Americans,  led  by  Gates 
made  a    desperate  attempt  to    recap- 


ture Camden  from  the  British,  led  by 
Cornwallis,  but  were  completely  de- 
stroyed  by   the    British. 

The  time  now  seemed  ripe  for  the 
march  into  North  Carolina  and  to 
place  that  territory  completely  un- 
der the  British  flag.  Cornwallis' 
plan  was  to  later  conquer  Virginia 
and  join  forces  with  Clinton  and  the 
Northern  army  on  the  Chesapeake. 
It  seemed  that  the  Patriots  in  North 
Carolina  could  not  offer  much  resist- 
ance to  these  plans. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1780  Corn- 
wallis started  on  his  march  into 
North  Carolina.  When  leaving  Cam- 
den, Cornwallis  sent  Colonel  Patrick 
Ferguson,  one  of  his  best  and  most 
trusted  officers,  into  the  Ninety-Six 
district  to  encourage  the  Tories  to 
action  and  to  protect  his  (Cornwallis') 
left  flank  from  attack  by  some  bands 
of  over-mountain  men,  led  by  Charles 
McDowell,  Shelby,  and  John  Sevier, 
who  had  been  showing  signs  of  activi- 
ty. Ferguson  pursued  these  moun- 
tain men  as  far  as  Gilbert  Town  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  made  camp 
for  several  days. 

It  was  while  encamped  at  Gilbert 
Town  that  Ferguson  made  one  fatal 
error  that  cost  him  his  life,  the  de- 
feat of  his  army  and  the  ultimate  de- 
feat of  the  whole  British  army.  Had 
he  not  made  this  mistake,  in  all 
probability  the  Battle  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain would  never  have  been  fought. 
He  sent  a  message  to  these  over- 
mountain  men,  by  one  of  their  men 
whom  he  had  captured,  saying  that 
unless  they  speedily  disbanded  and 
desisted  from  further  resistance  to 
the  King's  troops,  he  would  cross  the 
mountains,  hang  their  leaders  and  lay 
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waste  their  settlements  with  fire  and 
sword.  Had  he  known  the  makeup 
of  these  backwater  people  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  statement. 

Most  of  these  people  lived  in  the 
hills,  where  the  rivers  flowed  to  the 
west  instead  of  to  the  east,  in  terri- 
tories of  what  is  now  the  most  west- 
ern part  of  North  Carolina,  eastern 
Tennessee,  and  southwestern  Virgin- 
ia. Many  of  these  people  had  only  a 
vague  idea  about  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  had  been  disinterested. 
Some  did  not  know  that  a  war  was 
taking  place.  Here,  in  the  backwoods, 
they  worshipped  as  they  pleased  and 
lived  their  own  simple  lives,  making 
their  living  mainly  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  a  little  farming.  They  were 
often  called  on  to  defend  their  homes 
and  lands  against  the  Indians.  We 
can  now  see  why  these  men  were  such 
expert  marksmen.  When  they  re- 
ceived the  message  of  Ferguson,  tellr 
ing  them  that  their  homes  and  friends 
would  be  destroyed,  they  were  arous- 
ed to  go  after  this  danger  that  was 
threatening  them  and  not  to  return 
until  this  particular  enemy  was  com- 
pletely defeated. 

The  meeting  place  of  these  moun- 
tain men  was  Sycamore  Shoals  on 
Watauga  river,  September  25,  1780. 
Shelby  came  with  240  men  from  Sull- 
ivan county;  Sevier  with  240  from 
Washington  county;  McDowell  with 
160  from  Burke  and  Rutherford,  and 
William  Campbell  with  400  from 
Virginia.  They  immediately  set  out 
to  attack  Ferguson  and  on  the  march 
were  joined  by  350  men  from  Wilkes 
and  Surry  led  by  Cleveland  and 
Winston.  After  reaching  Cowpens, 
South  Carolina,    a  few     of  the     men 


dropped  out,  but  they  were  joined  by 
50  men  led  by  Frederick  Hambright 
and  400  from  Chester  county,  South 
Carolina,  led  by  James  Williams.  As 
there  was  some  rivalry  among  the 
North  Carolina  leaders,  Campbell  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  expedition. 

Ferguson  had  a  well  trained,  well 
disciplined  army  composed  mainly  of 
Loyalists  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  a  few  from  the  northern 
states.  Ferguson  had  trained  these 
troops  himself  at  Ninety-Six  and  was 
very  proud  of  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ferguson 
called  his  enemies  "a  set  of  mon- 
grels," he  sent  a  messenger  to  Corn- 
wallis  asking  for  aid  after  hearing 
that  these  mountain  men  were  pur- 
suing him.  Ferguson  immediately 
moved  his  army  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Kings  Mountain.  It  is 
about  600  yards  in  length.  On  the 
crest  it  is  60  to  220  yards  wide. 

Ferguson,  being  trained  in  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  thought  that  the 
steep  ascent,  with  the  thick  shrubbery 
and  underbrush,  made  his  position 
secure.  In  fact,  he  boasted  that  "God 
Almighty  and  all  the  rebels  out  of 
hell"  could  not  drive  him  from  it.  But 
he  didn't  know  the  manner  of  men  he 
was  dealing  with — men  who  had 
spent  their  lives  and  whose  lives  were 
dependnt  upon  their  trusty  rifles  and 
marksmanship — men  who  had  great 
experience  in  exactly  this  type  of 
fighting. 

After  leaving  Cowpens  on  October 
6,  the  brave  little  American  band 
marched  to  Kings  Mountain,  arriving 
there  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  October  7.  While  about 
three    miles    away    from    Ferguson's 
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cam;-),  the  American  avmy  h-Mited 
when  they  met  a  boy  by  the  name  of 
Fondedrina  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  found  out  from 
him  the  exact  location  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  party  were  familiar  with 
the  enemy's  camp  and  it  was  here 
that  the  leaders  made  their  plans  of 
attack. 

The  enemy's  camp  was  accessible 
only  from  thi-ee  sides,  other  side  be- 
ing too  steep  and  rocky.  The  plans 
were  to  surround  the  camp  as  nearly 
as  possible  and  to  continue  to  push 
forward  and  fight  until  the  last  ene 
my  fell  or  surrendered.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  mountain  were  the 
bands  of  Shelby,  Hill  and  Lacey,  un- 
der Shelby's  command;  on  the  south, 
the  men  of  Campbell,  Sevier  and  Mc- 
Dowell, led  by  Campbell ;  on  the 
northeastern  side  were  the  men  of 
Cleveland,  Hambright,  and  Winston, 
commanded  by  Cleveland. 

Orders  were  given  the  men  to  hold 
their  fire  until  all  were  in  their  posi- 
tions. The  respective  leaders  went 
among  their  men,  appealing  to  their 
patriotism  and  their  love  of  liberty 
and  each  vowed  that  he  would  fight 
as  long  as  there  was  any  life  exist- 
ing his  body. 

So  quickly  and  quietly  did  the 
Americans  plan  their  attack  and  to 
get  in  position  that  the  first  Fergu- 
son knew  of  the  Americans'  presence 
probably  was  when  the  Americans 
opened  fire  on  him. 

The  center  of  the  patriot  army, 
under  Campbell  and  Shelby,  was  the 
first  to  begin  firing.  The  Virginians 
and  North  Carolinians  advanced  to  a 
position  near  the  enemy,  hid  behind 
rocks   and     trees     and     trained  their 


rifles  on  the  enemy.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  men  began  firing  around  the 
entire  mountainside  and  the  marks- 
manship of  the  mountain  men  took 
its  toll. 

Ferguson    ordered    his    men    to    use 
their  bayonets  and  charge  the  enemy. 
While    first    charging    the    forces    of 
Campbell       and       Shelby,       Ferguson 
found  that  the  rear  and  wings  were 
left    open    to    attack   from    the    other 
sides  of  the  mountain.     The  Patriots 
retreated    a    small    distance,    hid    be- 
hind   trees,    reloaded    their   rifles    and 
again     charged     the     enemy     with  a 
heavy  line  of  fire.  After  several  more 
attempts  at  charging  the  enemy  thus, 
Ferguson    realized     his     predicament 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Patriots.  The 
Crown's    troops    became    discouraged 
and  many  wanted  to  surrender.  Fer- 
guson   mounted    his    beautiful    horse 
and  with  a  shrill,  silver  whistle  in  his 
mouth,  rode  among  his  men  to  rally 
them,  blowing  his  whistle  and  shout- 
ing words  of  encouragement  to  them. 
He    showed    great   bravery,    after   be- 
ing wounded  he  continued  to  ride  and 
shout  orders  and  refused  to  surrender. 
It  had   rained   during  the   morning 
and   although  it  had   stopped,  it  was 
quite   cool   while  the  battle   was   rag- 
ing.    Ferguson  had  put  on  a  checked 
shirt  or     duster     over     his  uniform, 
which,  when  discovered,  made  him  an 
easy  mark.     His  death  was  the  main 
objective  that  the  backwater  men  had 
hoped    to    accomplish,    and    it    is    re- 
ported  that   Hambright  yelled  out  in 
his     Pennsylvania     German      accent: 
"Well,    poys,   when    you    see   dot   man 
mit  the  pig  shirt  on  over  his  clothes, 
know  who  him  is,  and  mark  him  mit 
your   rifles."     It   seems    that   several 
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sighted  Ferguson  at  the  same  time 
and  six  bullets  were  fired  into  his 
body  and  he  fell  dead.  Colonel  De- 
Peyester  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  British  forces,  but  after  fifteen 
more  fatal  minutes  they  were  forced 
to  raise  the  white  flag. 

After  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  28 
Americans  had  been  killed  while  300 
British  fell.  The  remaining  British 
were  captured  and  held  prisoners  and 
not  a  man  was  able  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  Americans  really  had  the  ad- 
vantage. They,  being  down  the 
slope  from  the  enemy,  shot  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  men  with  good 
aim,  while  the  British  in  shooting 
down  were  in  great  danger  of 
killing  their  men.  The  Americans  al- 
so had  rocks  and  trees  that  they  hid 
behind  while  the  British  fought 
somewhat  in  the  open,  grouped  in 
mass  attack. 

Most  of  the  rugged  mountain  men, 
who  so  valiantly  fought  for  their 
liberty,  feeling  that  their  mission  was 
now  accomplished,  vanished  back  to 
their  mountain  homes  and  very  little 
was   heard   from   them   afterwards. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  leaders  of  the  battle.  A  few  dis- 
tinguished themsevles  in  other 
battles,  while  several  went  back  to 
their  homes  and  later  made  a  name 
for  themselves  in  others  lines  of 
work.  Captain  Lacey  later  migrated 
to  west  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and 
became  a  county  judge.  Colonel  John 
Sevier  became  the  first  governor  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  Colonel 
Shelby  migrated  to  Kentucky,  where 


he  served  four  terms  as  governor  of 
Kentucky.  Campbell  served  as  a 
leader  throughout  the  war  and  was 
the  hero  of  several  other  battles. 

Colonel  James  Williams  was  se- 
riously wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain  and  died  the  follow- 
ing day.  Colonel  Hambright  was  al- 
so wounded  during  the  battle  and 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  widow 
Dover  and  her  daughter,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  from  the  battleground. 
They  nursed  him  back  to  health  and 
he  later  married  the  daughter  and 
made  his  home  with  them.  The  di- 
rect descendants  live  in  Clover,  South 
Carolina,  just  a  few  miles  from  the 
battlefield,  today,  and  are  very 
prominent  people. 

A  monument  was  erected  on  the 
Kings  Mountain  Battlefield  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1909  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.  It  is  86  1-2  feet  high. 
A  smaller  monument  was  erected 
there  in  1880  by  the  states  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  There  is  also  an 
inscription  to  those  Patriots  who 
died  in  battle  and  a  huge  pile  of 
rocks  marking  Ferguson's  grave.  It 
has  been  customary  during  many 
years  for  everyone  who  visits  the 
grave  to  toss  a  stone  there. 

The  battlefield  was  made  into  a 
National  Military  Park  in  1931. 

On  October  7,  1930,  the  sequicen- 
tennial  celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
Kings  Mountain  took  place  on  the 
site  of  the  battlefield  and  in  the  town 
of  Kings  Mountain,  at  which  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  attended  and 
was  the  chief  speaker. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIKADO 


By  Alethea 

Japan,  island-empire  of  the  Asiatic 
Pacific,  with  its  total  area  of 
260,644  square  miles,  and  its  more 
than jninety  million  people  (accord- 
ing to  a  1930  census),  boasts  a  his- 
tory, which,  according  to  their  Kojiki, 
or  "Record  of  Ancient  Matters,"  had 
its  beginning  in  the  year  660  B.  C, 
when  Jimmu  Tenno,  or  "Emperor  of 
Divine  Valour,"  ascended  the  throne. 

Legendary  chronicles  also  explain 
that  this  same  mighty  emperor  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  Sun  Goddess 
herself,  and  Jimmu  is  believed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  every  emperor  of  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  who  has  since  occu- 
pied the  throne. 

Dating  from  405  A.  D.,  the  period 
marking  the  introduction  of  writing 
in  Japan,  the  historic  records  of  the 
country  are  officially  and  authentic- 
ally trustworthy.  In  the  three  cen- 
turies following,  the  empire  maintain- 
ed no  permanent  capital;  however,  in 
the  year  710,  the  city  of  Nara  be- 
came the  stationary  location  of  the 
royal  court,  and  it  was  at  this  period 
in  the  nation's  history  that  the  name 
of  "Nippon"  was  given  the  country; 
prior  to  this,  the  people  had  called 
their  homeland  "Yamato." 

As  the  story  goes,  a  Chinese  ruler 
chanced  to  address  a  Japanese  ruler 
as  the  "Emperor  of  Tai-nyih-pung- 
kok"  (meaning  "Great  Sunrise  King- 
dom"), and  the  colorful  and  signifi- 
cant title  so  pleased  the  imperial 
ant  title  so  pleased  the  imperial 
court  that  "Dia  Nippon,"  or,  Land  of 
Sunrise,"  became  the  official  name.  It 
should  be     added  in  this     connection 


M.  Bonner 

that  the  European  name  "Japan" 
grew  out  of  a  term  given  by  the  great 
traveler,  Marco  Polo,  who,  in  his 
writings  of  the  island  empire  called  it 
"Chipango,"   or  "Jih-pango." 

Interwoven  in  these  legends  of  the 
land  is  the  story  of  its  music.  Certain 
ancient  records  state  that  as  a 
scientific  art  it  was  introduced  into 
the  country  from  China  by  way  of 
Korea,  some  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  from  that 
time  left  entirely  to  native  influences 
and  its  own  powers  of  development. 
From  the  colorful  specimens  of  de- 
corative art  which  come  to  us  from 
the  "Flowery  Kingdom"  (still  an- 
other sobriquet  of  the  country),  one 
naturally  expects  the  music  to  be 
likewise  bright-toned  and  brilliant  in 
shadings,  but  contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectations, weird-toned  tunes  are  in 
predominance. 

By  way  of  explanation,  certain 
phases  of  Japan's  historic  past  must 
be  taken  into  consideration — unhappy 
pictures  they  are,  too,  in  which  feud- 
alism, intrigue  and  bloodshed  held 
sway  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  follow- 
ed, therefore,  as  a  natural  course 
that  an  art  so  impressionable  as 
music  should  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  sadness  and 
melancholy  of  such  oppressive  times, 
and  thus  resound  down  the  centuries 
in  a  gamut  of  mournful  melody. 

Still  other  characteristics  of  tonal 
consequence  are  uniquely  displayed 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  forms. 
Early  songs  were  written  in  one  part 
only  and  in  all  group-singing  unison 
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tones  prevailed ;  in  brief,  there  was 
no  part-singing— no  alto,  tenor,  bass 
— only  soprano  or  lead-tones  were 
sung.  And  the  absence  of  chords  in 
the  instrumental        compositions 

brought  about  very  monotonous  ef- 
fects, suggestive  to  an  occidental  ear 
of  "one  finger"  exercise  on  the  piano. 
As  in  Chinese  music,  the  Pentatonic 
(five-note    scale,    system   was    used. 

From  a  large  collection  of  strings, 
wind  and  percussion  instruments,  the 
two  most  popular  in  Old  Japan  be- 
long to  the  first  group,  such  being 
the  Koto  and  the  Sumisen.  A  nation- 
al favorite  since  the  17th  century, 
the  Koto  is  a  zither-like  instrument 
with  a  sounding-board  some  six  feet 
long  and  carrying  some  thirteen 
(sometimes  fewer)  strings.  Placed  on 
the  floor  the  performer  sits  in  front 
of  it  and  with  plectra  (picks),  on 
three  fingers,  plucks  the  strings, 
while  the  left  hand  give  tone-pressure 
to  the  strings  and  adjusts  the 
bridges.  The  Samisen  is  a  longnecked, 
three-stringed  plucked  instrument, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Manila  some  three  centuries  ago. 

A  popular  member  of  the  wind- 
group  is  the  Shakuhachi,  a  long 
flute;  and  the  percussion  section  is 
represented  by  drums,  bells  and 
gongs.  Japan  is  resonant  with  chim- 
ing bells:  there  are  the  small  wind- 
bells  which  give  out  a  pleasant 
tinkle  when  a  brisk  breeze  swings 
them  back  and  forth;  large  deep- 
voiced  bells  sound  the  hours  through- 
out the  day,  and  it  is  in  the  Chion-in 
temple  in  Kyoto  that  one  of  the 
large  bells  of  the  world  is  found.  Of 
bronze  it  is  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  weight  of     some  seventy-four 


tons,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
"when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
making  home-clearings  in  the  forests 
oef  North  America." 

All  bells  are  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  reverence  by  the  natives. 
Some  are  used  to  call  the  household 
to  daily  prayer  at  the  family  shrine, 
and  are  handed  down  from  genrea- 
tion  to  generation.  These  shrine-bells 
often  carry  the  family  crest,  while 
the  handles  bear  crude  bird  and  ani. 
mal  designs,  the  favorite  bird-carving 
being  the  crane,  bringer  of  long  life. 

With  the  entrance  of  outside  in- 
fluence as  wielded  by  the  foreign 
legation,  Christian  missionaries  and 
educators  from  the  West,  and  other 
sources,  a  far-reaching  renaissance 
transformed  the  musical  system  of 
the  empire  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Especial  credit  is  given  to  the  mis- 
sionaries for  bringing  about  a  choral 
innovation,  as  through  their  efforts 
in  teaching  the  majestic  hymns  and 
other  religious  songs,  the  seeds  of 
musical  development,  along  occident- 
al lines,  were  sown. 

Another  musical  influence,  yet  one 
on  different  plane  from  peaceful 
Christian  teaching,  was  the  creation, 
in  1871,  of  the  first  Japanese  Military 
Band,  on  European  music  principles. 
Succeeding  years  brought  still  other 
progressive  musical  movements:  in 
1879  the  Ministry  of  Education  ad- 
vised the  teaching  of  singing  in 
schools  for  girls,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Institute,  of  Music  was 
founded  in  Tokyo  (the  capitol  city 
since  1868),  and  through  its  teach- 
ings the  methods  and  music  of  the 
European   masters   were   introduced. 

The     poeple   as     a     whole     proved 
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bronze  it  is  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
cordially  receptive  to  all  art-develop- 
ments and  set  about  enlarging  their 
understanding  with  the  courage  and 
determination  so  characteristic  of 
the  race.  Today,,  Japan  has  many 
conservatories  of  music;  in  her  puplic 
schools  the  teaching  of  singing  is 
given  especial  attention;  and  her 
cities  feature  worthwile  concert 
seasons,  with  the  world's  best 
music  talent  engaged.  Native  con- 
cert-artists, too,  are  winning  distinc- 
tion in  international  music  circles, 
through  beautiful  tone-quality  com- 
bined with  intelligent  powers  of  in- 
terpretation— two  of  the  best  known 
hi  opera  and  concert-stage  roles  are 
Mme.  Tamaki  Miura  called  "the  Ja- 
panese nightingale,"  and  Hitzi  Koyke. 

There  was  originated  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  nation's  music  life  a 
colorful  musical  production,  known  as 
the  Noh  Dramas,  with  music  and 
dramatic  action  (not  unlike  the  early 
Greek  plays) ;  however  there  is  no 
National  Opera  built  along  European 
lines,  yet  native  composers  are  giving 
of  their  best  creative  powers  and 
skill  in  combining  oriental  melody 
and  text  with  occidental  forms  and 
thus  making  of  the  two  a  new  opera. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
posers in  Mikado-land  is  Koscak 
Yamada,  best  known  for  his  "Three 
Old  Japanese  Folkdances,"  and  other 
folk-music  writings. 

Many  European  and  American 
composers  have  woven  colorful  music- 
al plots  from  the  folklore  of  the 
country;  some  of  the  most  outsand- 
ing  are  "The  Mikado"  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  light  opera  of  tuneful  score 
and  hilarious     text,  such  as  only  the 


two  English  collaborators  could 
write.  Puccini,  of  the  Italian  school, 
produced  that  poignantly-moving 
opera,  "Madam  Butterfly,"  a  roman- 
tic tragedy  of  Japanese  life;  and 
there  are  countless  vocal  and  in- 
struhental  writings  based  on  Nip- 
ponese themes. 

While  western  life  and  customs 
have  influence  to  a  great  extent  the 
larger  cultural  movements  in  the  land 
of  the  Mikados,  yet  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  Japan  has  entirely 
cast  off  "old  patterns  for  the  new,"" 
for  such  is  not  the  case — she  clings 
to  the  treasured  costoms  of  the  time- 
honored  past.  Her  humble,  but  thrif- 
ty sons  of  the  soil  sing  lustily  their 
"Nature  Songs,"  as  they  tend  their 
rice  and  gather  tea  leaves.  These 
songs  are  very  simple,  but  they  satis- 
fly  the  singer.  Their  children,  at 
school,  are  taught  melody  pictures  of 
the  Cherry  Blossoms,  the  flowering 
Plum,  and  the  national  blossom,  the 
Chrysanthemum — these  are  sung 
with  a  delicacy  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  exotic  garden  beauty  of  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom.  The  religious  songs, 
the  patriotic  songs,  in  connection 
with  these  nature  themes —  all  con- 
stitute a  large  collection  and  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They 
likewise  hold  in  tenderest  reverence 
the  national  anthem,  which  trans- 
lated, reads: 
"A    thousand  years   of   happy   life    be 

thine!     The   Emperor 
Live  on,  my  lord,  till  what  are  pebbles 

now, 
By   age    united,    to   great    rocks   shall 

grow, 
Whose  venS.able  sides  the  moth  doth 

line " 
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A  WISE  PROGRAM 


(The  Concord 

Good  eyesight  is  as  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  good  hosiery  as 
are  nimble  and  skilled  fingers,  so  a 
hosiery  mill  in  Hendersonville  is  pro- 
viding' the  services  of  an  eye  special- 
ist for  its  employes  and  providing 
all  who  need  them  with  glasses  at 
very  low  cost.  By  thus  insuring  good 
vision  among  its  employes,  the  mill 
has  found  that  it  is  making  some 
money  because  the  number  of  "sec- 
ond" or  slightly  defective  hose,  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  examination 
and  any  treatment  that  may  be  re- 
quired is  furnished  to  the  employes 
without  any  charge  by  the  mill.  If  an 
employe  is  found  who  needs  glasses, 
they  are  provided  at  once  and  the  em- 
ploye pays  for  them  in  small  install- 
ments from  his  or  her  weekly 
wages. 

This  plan  has  proved  beneficial 
both  to  the  workers  and  to  the  mill, 
the  management  reports,  since  it  has 
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reduced  eye  strain  and  the  physicial 
ills  which  result  from  such  strain 
among  the  mill's  employes,  while  it 
has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of 
unperfect  work  turned  out,  resulting 
in  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number 
of  "seconds"  produced. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the 
fact  that  whenever  an  employer  takes 
steps  to  improve  either  the  health, 
welfare  or  working  conditions  of  his 
employes  he  usually  likewise  increas- 
es his  own  profits,  for  employes  who 
are  healthy,  satisfied  and  have  good 
working  conditions  always  produce 
better  work  than  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  these  advantages.  It  has  taken 
industry  a  long  time  to  realize  that 
it  is  good  business  to  look  after  the 
health  and  welfare  of  its  employes 
and  to  provide  the  best  working  con- 
ditions possible,  but  the  more  wide 
awake  industries  have  learned  and 
are  practicing  it. 


OUR  OLDEST  COLLEGES 

The  seven  oldest  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  the  order 
of  their  founding  are: 

Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  founded  in  1636. 

William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  founded  m 
1693. 

Yale,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  founded  in  1701. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1740. 

Princeton,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  founded  in  1749. 

Washington  and  Lee,  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  founded  in 
1749. 

Columbia,  in  New  York  City,  chartered  as  King's  College  in 
1754.— The  Friend. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION 


(Charlotte 

Can  you  read?  Can  you  read  easi- 
ly or  do  you  read  only  with  great 
difficulty,   slowly  and  laboriously? 

In  the  old  days  the  "three  R's"— 
reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic — 
were  regarded  as  the  fundamentals 
of  an  education,  the  essentials  with- 
out which  no  one  could  he  educat- 
ed. 

Today  these  are  regarded  with  rela- 
tively less  importance,  although  of 
course  one  must  be  but  poorly  edu- 
cated who  can  not  read  easily  and 
more  or  less  rapidly. 

And  yet  competent  psychologists 
estimate  that  somewhere  between  ten 
tand  fifteen  million  normal,  intelli- 
gent adults  in  the  United  States 
either  cannot  read  at  all  and  cannot 
learn,  or  else  can  read  only  slowly 
and  painfully. 

That  is  an  astonishing  statement, 
but  not  more  so  than  some  other 
statements  made  by  Albert  Edward 
Wiggam,  eminent  scientist,  in  an 
article  in  Today  magazine.  Declar- 
ing that  more  than  half  of  all  chil- 
dren fail  in  school  before  they  reach 
the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  Dr.  Wig- 
gam  asserts  that  from  one-fourth  to 
cne-half  of  these  failures  are  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  these  children 
cannot,  by  the  ordinary  eyesight 
methods,  learn  to  read,  yet  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  their  eyes. 

Citing  the  fact  that  only  two  out 
of  every  seven  young  men  and  women 
who  start  to  college  ever  get  through 
to  graduation,  Dr.  Wiggam  declares 
a  large  proportion  of  these  failures 
are  due  to  the  same  cause — these  stu- 
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dents,  some  of  them  brilliant  mental- 
ly, can  read  only  with  great  difficul- 
ty— and  a  high  percentage  of  the 
failures  in  life  are  from  the  same 
cause. 

"For  this  reason  alone  these  adults 
fail  as  salespeople,  shipping  clerks, 
stenographers,  messenger  boys,  ac- 
countants, delivery  clerks  and  in 
everything  where  normal  reading  is 
a  necessity,"  says  Dr.  Wiggam. 

"Most  tragic  of  all,  many  boys 
and  girls  of  perfectly  normal  intelli- 
gence, some  of  them  with  minds  well- 
nigh  in  the  ranks  of  genius,  become 
delinquents  because  they  have  failed 
in  school." 

But  Dr.  Wiggam  declares  that  "all 
this  vast  and  continuous  human 
tragedy  is  absolutely  preventable. 
Every  one  can  be  taught  to  read 
easily  and  well.  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions, except  idiots,  very  low 
grade  morons  and  persons  who  are 
insane." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Touch  and 
Learn,"  Dr.  Wiggam  tells  of  the 
pioneer  methods  of  reading  instruc- 
tion developed  by  Dr.  Grace  Fernald, 
psychologist  in  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  She  and 
her  assistant,  Mrs.  Helen  Bass  Kel- 
ler, says  Dr.  Wiggam,  have  been 
making  successful  and  happy  readers 
out  of  poor  readers  for  years.  Cases 
come  to  them  from  all  over  the 
world.  Many  of  the  subjects  are 
shown  by  intelligence  tests,  always 
given  by  Dr.  Fernald,  to  be  above 
normal. 

In  view  of  its  importance  so  sharp- 
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ly  emphasized  by  Dr.  Wiggam,  it 
-would  seem  that  educators  would 
place  more  emphasis  upon  reading 
through  the  entire  school  program. 
It  is  a  fact  that  if  one  can  read  easily 
and  well  he  can  educate  himself,  if 
he  has  the  ambition  and  perseverance, 
while     without     the     ability     to  read 


easily  and  with  some  speed  one  is  al- 
ways handicapped  in  pursuing  an 
education  in  school,  college  or  at 
home. 

Why  should  not  the  school  and  col- 
lege authorities  find  out  how  Dr. 
Fernald  does  it? 


The  diminutive  chains  of  habits  are  seldom  heavy  enough  to 
be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken. — Samuel  Johnson. 


GO  TO  THE  ANT 


By  Lena  B. 

Billy  sat  down  on  the  woodshed 
steps.  His  round,  rosy  face,  where  a 
smile  could  nearly  always  be  seen, 
was  sober.  Worse  than  sober,  it  was 
almost  cross. 

"I  don't  see  why  Sally  wants  so 
many  sticks  for  that  old  kitchen 
stove!"  he  grumbled.  "Pretty  near 
always  she  tells  me  the  woodbox  is 
empty,  and  will  I  please  bring  in  a 
few  sticks!" 

A  little  way  from  where  Billy  was 
sitting,  over  by  the  end  of  the  wood- 
shed was  a  sandy  place.  In  the  sand 
was  a  whole  village  of  ant-hills. 

Bill  could  see  the  little  black  ants 
running  around. 

"Wonder  what's  going  on  over 
there!  Must  be  a  ball  game  or  some 
kind  of  a  holiday  to  make  them  so 
lively!"  Billy  forgot  he  was  cross, 
and  almost  smiled  at  his  thought. 

He  went  nearer  the  ant-hill  village 
and  knelt  on  the  ground,  the  better 


Ellingwood 

to   watch   the   tiny      creatures'   move- 
ments. 

"Why!  they're  working,"  he  said 
to  himself  in  surprise,  after  watching 
the  busy  activity  in  Antville.  "Bring- 
ing up  sand  from  the  middle  of  that 
hill!  Maybe  one  speck  of  sand  is  as 
heavy  for  them  as  a  big  rock  would 
be  for  me!  Mamma  told  me  once  they 
had  little  halls  and  runways  down 
inside.  How  do  they  do  it?  Now,  if  I 
should  make  a  little  sandpile  and  try 
to  keep  such  a  tiny  hole  down 
through  the  center  of  it,  I  couldn't! 
The  sand  would  run  all  together,  and 
fill  it  up!" 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  an 
ant  outside  the  cluster  of  ant-hills 
carrying  a  load  which  seemed  too 
much  for  his  small  size. 

Billy  couldn't  exactly  make  out 
what  it  was — he  would  have  needed 
a  magnifying  glass  for  that — but,  at 
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any  rate,  it  was  something  the  little 
black   creature  prized. 

He  grasped  it  with  his  tiny  mouth 
and  hurried  toward  an  ant-hill  coura- 
geously, but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him 
to  carry  far  without  stopping.  He 
laid  it  down,  then  ran  all  around  it. 

"Looking  for  a  better  way  to  get 
hold  of  it!"  decided  Billy. 

Taking  it  by  the  other  end,  the  ant 
staggered  on  once  more.  This  time 
he  reached  the  steep  side  of  an  ant- 
hill before  dropping  his  burden  again. 

Then,  starting  backward  up  the 
slope,  dragging  his  prize  by  one  end, 
he  edged  slowly  upward,  bit  by  bit, 
while  Billy  watched  admiringly. 

"He's  a  worker!"  said  Billy  to  him- 
self. "I'd  like  to  help  him,  but,  of 
course,  I'd  scare  him  away,  and 
maybe  spoil  the  whole  ant-hill.  He 
wouldn't  thank  me  for  that!  Wonder 
what  he     wants     it     for,     any     way! 


Maybe  it's  something  for  the  baby 
ants,  down  inside  there,  to  eat!" 

But  the  brave  little  worker  was  to 
have  help,  even  though  Billy  could 
not  give  it. 

Two  other  ants  came  scrambling 
out  of  the  hole  and  hurried  down  to 
their  friend;  they  took  hold  of  the 
burden  and  helped  him  to  drag  it 
along. 

"Now,  did  he  call  to  them,  or 
how  did  they  know  about  it?"  Billy 
wondered. 

The  three  ants  soon  reached  the 
opening  at  the  top,  and  disappeared. 

Billy  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"I'm  not  going  to  sit  and  dread 
that  wood  business  any  longer!"  he 
declared  manfully.  "I  can  fill  up  that 
woodbox  in  no  time  if  I  go  right 
about  it,  and  I  will,  too!  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  let  that  little  speck  of  an 
ant  do  better  with  his  work  than  I!" 


PLUG  ALONG 

It's  the  steady,  constant  driving, 

To  the  goal  for  which  you're  striving, 

Not  the  speed  with  which  you  travel 

That  will  make  your  victory  sure ; 

It's  the  everlasting  going, 

Without  whimper  or  complaining, 

At  the  budens  you  are  bearing 

Or  the  woes  you  must  endure. 

It's  the  holding  to  a  purpose, 

And  the  never  giving  in ; 

It's  the  cutting  down  the  distance 

By  the  little  that  you  win. 

It's  the  iron  will  to  do  it, 

So  whate'er  your  task,  go  to  it ! 

If  you  falter  you  may  rue  it ! 

— Selected. 
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Twenty-one  books  were  recently  re- 
ceived from  Circle  No.  4,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Concord.  These 
have  been  placed  in  the  King's 
Daughters  Library  at  the  School.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  good  ladies  of  this  Circle 
for  their  kindness  in  making  this 
contribution  to  our  boys'  supply  of 
good  reading  material. 
— o — 

Our  football  team  journeyed  to 
Huntersville  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
where  they  were  bested  in  a  game 
with  the  Huntersville  High  School, 
to  the  tune  of  31  to  0.  While  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  bad  de- 
feat, it  is  quite  an  improvement  over 
a  former  game  with  the  same  team, 
played  here  at  the  School,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  score  of  81  to  0. 
— o — 

The  recent  cold  days  caused  every- 
one connected  with  trying  to  save 
late  fall  crops,  to  get  a  real  hustle 
on,  in  order  that  the  task  might  be 
completed  before  the  coming  of  old 
Jack  Frost.  For  the  past  few  days, 
double  forces  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  our  sweet  pototo 
crop,  while  others  were  gathering 
green  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  sweet  potato  crop 
at  the  School  this  year  will  amount 
to  more  than  two  thousand  bushels. 
— o — 

John,  son  of  Superintendent  C.  E. 
Boger,  a  member  of  the  Concord 
High  School  football  squad,  who  suf- 
fered a  broken  leg  in  a  game  at 
Albemarle,    about     four     weeks  ago, 


started  back  to  school  last  Thursday 
morning,  with  the  injured  member  in 
a  cast  and  traveling  with  the  aid  of 
two  sturdy  crutches.  His  many 
friends  among  the  boys  and  the 
School's  official  family  were  glad  to 
see  him  out  again  and  hope  his  re- 
covery will  be  complete  in  a  very 
short  time. 

James  McCoy,  who  was  paroled  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  visit- 
ed the  School  the  other  day.  He 
now  lives  near  Greenville,  where  he 
operates  a  tobacco  farm.  He  has 
been  married  six  years  and  is  the 
proud  father  of  two  sons. 

James  informed  us  that  his  tobacco 
crop  will  be  a  little  shorter  than  that 
of  last  season,  but  said  he  believed 
the  increase  in  price  will  more  than 
make  up  the  shortage. 

This    young   man   has   the    appear- 
ance   of   one   who   is    doing   well    and 
making  a  good  substantial   citizen. 
— o — 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  surprised 
and  delighted  to  receive  a  set  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  (19  vol- 
umes), together  with  a  beautiful 
stand  for  same.  For  a  while  we 
wondered  who  had  been  so  thought- 
ful of  the  boys'  interests  and  plea- 
sure as  to  provide  this  fine  gift  for 
them,  but  learned  later  that  we  were 
indebted  to  Miss  Ola  Pitman,  of 
Charlotte,  for  this  most  acceptable 
contribution. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
library  and  we  wish  to  convey  our 
sincere    thanks    to    Miss    Pitman    for 
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this  happy  thought  and  kindly  inter-  uting  its  products  in  Mecklenburg, 
est  in  the  boys  entrusted  to  our  Gaston,  and  part  of  Cabarrus  Coun- 
care.  ties. 


When  our  farm  forces  recently 
completed  filling  the  two  large  tile 
silos  at  the  dairy  barn,  they  found 
that  there  were  six  or  eight  acres  of 
green  cane  still  to  be  cared  for.  A 
trench  was  dug  on  the  south  side  of 
the  dairy  barn,  dimensions  as  fol- 
lows: 8  feet  wide,  4  feet  deep  and 
120  feet  long.  The  cane  was  harvest- 
ed and  the  ensilage  cutter  put  into 
action,  and  in  a  few  days  the  trench 
was  filled. 

The  trench  was  filled  in  sections  of 
about  20  feet,  until  all  the  cane  had 
been  taken  care  of.  It  was  then 
covered  with  sacks  and  dirt  to  a 
depth  of  from  2  to  2  1-2  feet,  thus 
preserving  about  58  tons  of  good 
cane  ensilage.  The  entire  trench  was 
not   filled. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  a  trench 
silo,  so  popular  with  many  modern 
farmers  in  caring  for  surplus  en- 
silage for  their  stock.  It  is  our  first 
venture  in  using  this  type  of  silo, 
but  we  believe  it  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory. 

— o — 

Thurman  Knight,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  who  left  the  School  July  1, 
193(1,  called  at  The  Uplift  office  last 
Monday.  Since  leaving  this  institu- 
tion, this  lad  has  rambled  around 
considerably,  working  for  General 
Motors  Company,  Detroit  for  about 
a  year  and  one-half,  after  which  he 
spent  quite  some  time  with  a  circus. 
He  is  now  living  in  Charlotte,  where 
he  is  employed  as  truck  driver  by  the 
Birely    Orangeade    Company,    distrib- 


Mr.  A.  C  Sheldon,  boys'  work 
secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  who,  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
has  had  cha:ge  of  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  Training  School  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  month, 
brought  us  another  delightful  enter- 
tainment last  Sunday. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  open- 
ing hymn,  Scripture  recitation  and 
prayer,  led  by  Albert  Silas,  of  Cot- 
tage No.  1,  Mr.  Sheldon  presented 
Mr.  J.  Clyde  White,  who  assumed 
charge   of  the   program. 

Mr.  White,  son  of  our  old  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  Nat  White,  is 
director  of  one  of  Charlotte's  most 
popular  musical  organizations,  known 
as  "The  Stephen  Foster  Club,"  a 
male  chorus  of  nineteen  voices,  and 
under  his  skilful  leadership,  this 
group  of  splendid  singers  rendered 
one  of  the  best  programs  heard  here 
in  many  years.  They  sang  the  fol- 
lowing   chorus    numbers : 

1— "Still,  Still  With  Thee,"  by 
Gerrish.  2 — Medley  of  Negro  Spirit- 
uals, "Goin'  To  Shout  All  Over 
God's  Heaven"  and  "Some  0'  These 
Days,"  with  solo  parts  by  Donald 
Kiser  and  Sam  Harris.  3 — "Where 
Jesus  Lives,"  (Londondery  Air,  by 
J.  A.  Parks.  (4)  "I  Want  My  Life 
To  Tell  For  Jesus,"  by  Lorenz.  5 — 
"Sunset    Hour,"   by    McKinney. 

Members  of  the  above  named  club, 
participating  in  this  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment were: 

First  Tenor— Ralph  Pickard,  J.  T. 
Hasty,   Craig      Frye,  John      Norman, 
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Frank  Quinn.  Second  Te*or — 
Charles  Kerr,  Paul  Taylor,  Ray 
Keplinger,  Bryan  Davis,  Mack  Free- 
man. First  Bass —  Stough  Garri- 
son, Donald  Kiser,  Walter  Scott, 
Sam  Harris,  Johnson  Watson.  Sec- 
ond Bass — Frank  O'Brien,  John 
Auten,  Calvin  Sloan,  Down  Prim. 
J.  Clyde  White,  directing  and  Miriam 
Dodd    Little,   accompanist. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram was  a  baritone  solo,  "Did  You 
Think  To  Pray?"  rendered  by  Don- 
ald Kiser  in  a  highly  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

The  next  group  to  add  to  this 
wonderful  program  was  "The  Medi- 
tation Hour  Ensemble,"  station  W. 
B.  T.  radio  artists,  with  two  numbers, 
consisting  of  readings  and  the  sing- 
ing of  fine  old  hymns.  Their  numbers 
were:  "The  Touch  of  the  Master's 
Hand"     and     "Friend     Jim,"     which 


were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  While  it  was  the  first  time 
these  artists  had  appeared  here  in 
person,  they  were  not  strangers  to 
Training  School  folks,  for  it  has  been 
our  happy  privilege  to  hear  their 
radio  programs  for  a  long  time.  The 
Meditation  Hour  Ensemble  consisted 
of  the  following  members:  Alva 
White,  soprano;  Nell  McGill,  con- 
tralto; Charles  Kerr,  tenor  and  John 
Auten,  bass,  and  the  reader  was 
Sam  Harris,  better  known  as  "Your 
Old   Counselor." 

We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  these 
folks  who  so  kindly  consented  to 
give  of  their  time  and  talents,  on  a 
day  filled  with  many  other  activities, 
in  order  that  our  boys  might  have 
an  hour  of  real  enjoyment,  and  we 
wish  to  extend  to  all  our  most 
hearty  thanks. 


SUCCESS 


I  hold  no  dream  of  fortune  vast, 
Nor  seek  undying  fame. 

I  do  not  ask  when  life  is  past 
That  many  know  my  name. 

I  may  not  own  the  skill  to  rise 
To  glory's  topmost  height 

Nor  win  a  place  among  the  wise, 
But  I  can  keep  the  right. 

And  I  can  live  my  life  on  earth 

Contented  to  the  end, 
If  but  few  shall  know  my  worth 

And  proudly  call  me  friend. 


— Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  October  25,  1936. 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(6)  Robert   Allen  17 
(12)   James  Causey  20 

(7)  Neely  Dixon  8 

(6)    Edward  Johnson  6 
(5)   Craig  Mundy  18 
Ray  Norman  14 

(5)  Fred  Wheeler  5 

(6)  James  Wilhite  20 

COTTAGE  No.   1 

J.  D.  Ashe  7 
William  Goodson  16 
John  Kellam  8 
William  Pitts  7 
Reece  Reynolds  6 
Bunn   Shoe  12 
Albert  Silas  5 
Preston  Yarborough  8 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

James  Boyce  4 
\2)   John   Capps  10 

Iva  Gregory  3 
(6)   Max  Lindsay  13 

Clifton  Mabry  5 
(5)   Fred   Seibert  14 

Lawrence  Tew  2 

Myron  Whitman  2 
(2)  Richard  Wrenn  11 
(2)   Robert    Worthington  15 

COTTAGE  No.  ? 
Earl   Bass  8 
James  Burns  9 
Frank  Crawford  6 
Howard  Cook  4 
Charles   Furchess  6 
Julian    Gregory  13 
Norwood  Glasgow  8 
Max  Hedrick  15 

(2)  John  Hampton  5 
F.  E.  Mickle  9 

(3)  Robert    Maultsby  10 
John  Piner  5 


(5)   Hoyette  Rogers  17 
Harvey  Watson  10 
(5)   Ellis   White  10 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Shelton  Anderson  10 
Carlton    Calloway  13 

(4)  Hurley  Davis  4 
Mathis   Garrett  6 

(5)  Lyle    Hooper  18 
(3)   Thomas   Little  15 

(2)  Richard  Mills  12 

(3)  Robert   Mims  14 
Joseph   McPherson  7 

(2)   Lloyd  Pettus  10 
(5)    Frank  Raby  15 

(2)  Melvin   Walters  9 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(3)  William    Cassell  6 
John  Grider  5 

(3)  Randolph   Miller  4 
Walter  Taylor 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Thomas  Hamilton  10 
Marvin   King  7 

(2)   Ray  Laramore  8 
John   Robbins  6 
Canipe  Shoe 

(2)   Joseph    Sanford  10 
Joseph  White  4 
George   Wilhite  12 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William    Beach  10 
James  Corn  11 
John  Elliott  12 
Houston  Howard  7 
Caleb  Hill  19 
Hugh  Johnson  6 
Jack  Pyatt  3 
J.  D.  Powell  9 
William   Tester  2 

(4)  Lester   Warren  7 
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COTTAGE  No.  8 
Howard   Baheeler  6 
(11)    Sam  Belk  18 
(4)   Letcher  Castlebury  17 

Haynes  Hewitt  9 
(2)   Fred  May  8 
Ralph   Rainey  7 

COTTAGE  No.  «l 

(10)   Randolph   Davis  18 
Woodfin    Fowler  13 
Charles   Freeman  12 
(a)    C.   D.   Grooms  15 
(2)   Theodore   Hodgson  10 
Lurren  Kinney  10 
Thomas  McCarter  9 

(2)  Esmond    Reams  12 
(10)    Homer  Smith  17 

(3)  Samuel   J.  Watkins  13 
(2)   Luther   Wilson  9 


COTTAGE 


rn 


Glenn  Collins  2 
Floyd  Combs  9 
Jehu  Wright  5 

COTTAGE  No.  II 

(4)   James  Chapman  9 

(4)  Edward  Carpenter  12 

(5)  John  Drum  13 
(7)   H.  A.  Holmes  9 
(4)   David    Hodge  16 

Andrew  Lambeth  7 
(2)   James  Rector  4 

Grady  Shields  3 
(4)   Adolph  Watson  19 

COTTAGE   No.    12 

(7)   Joseph   Cox  11 
(2)   Fred  Carter  9 

(6)  Ben  Cooper  8 

(2)   Frank  Dickens  16 
(4)   Talmage  Dautrey  10 


(3)   Bernard  Griffin  15 

(2)  Charlton  Henry  9 
Warren   Latham  10 

(3)  Frank  Lewis  12 

(4)  June   Malone  13 
(2)   Glenn  O'Quinn  12 

Andrew   Powell  11 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(2)    Clarence  Douglas  3 

Willard   Garrett 

Morris    Starnes  2 

(2)   John   Smith  5 

Wilmer   Shoaf  11 


t 

30TTAGE   No.   14 

Claude  Ashe  4 

(2) 

Lee   Dowless  7 

(2) 

Spurgeon   Dowless  6 

(2) 

Jack    Daubenmeyer  6 

Nelson   Daubenmeyer  7 

(2) 

William  Mickey  6 

(7) 

Troy  Powell  16 

James  Stepp  2 

< 

JOTTAGE  No.  15 

(3) 

Marvin   Ashe  15 

(6) 

Henry  Abernathy  18 

(4) 

George  Gibson  13 

(2) 

Glenn  Jenkins  5 

(2) 

Clarence  King  12 

(3) 

George   McManus  11 

(2) 

James   McCracken  7 

(3) 

Marvin    Malcom  9 

(4) 

Edward   Murray  10 

(2) 

Hansel  Pate  7 

(2) 

Harley  Pennell  8 

(3) 

Marshall   Scoggins  9 

(4) 

Richard  Tysinger  14 

(2) 

Carl  Toney  6 

(2) 

Winfred  Whitlock  14 

(2) 

Richard  Wilder  12 

"There  is  an  honor  in  business  that  is  the  fine  gold  of  it, 
that  reckons  with  every  man  justly;  that  loves  light;  that  re- 
gards kindness  and  fairness  more  highly  than  goods  or  prices 
or  profits.  It  becomes  a  man  more  than  his  furnishings  or  his 
house.     It  speaks  for  him  in  the  heart  of  everyone." 

— Longfellow. 
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LIVING  FOR  OTHERS 

To  sow  that  others  may  reap ;  to  work  and 
plan  for  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  earth 
when  we  are  dead;  to  project  our  influences 
far  into  the  future,  and  live  beyond  our  time ; 
to  rule  as  the  Kings  of  Thought,  over  men 
who  are  yet  unborn ;  to  bless  with  the  glori- 
ous gifts  of  truth  and  light  and  liberty  those 
who  will  never  know  the  name  of  the  giver, 
nor  care  in  what  grave  his  unregarded  ashes 
repose,  is  the  proudest  destiny  of  a  man. 

— Albert  Pike. 
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GROWTH 


ROAD  SONG 


An  open  road  and  a  wide  road  that  leads  at  last  to  the  sea — 

This  is  the  meaning  of  summertime  and  the  meaning  of  life  to  me! 

For  I  am  weary  of  cities  when  the  sunlight  slants  from  the  west, 

And  I  think  of  an  ocean  singing  to  the  little  ships  on  her  breast; 

And  I  think  of  the  road  that  beckons — beckons  and  lures  and  calls — 

And  I  think  of  the  dim  horizon  when  the  shadow  of  nightime  falls ! 

Give  me  the  dust  of  the  highway  and  a  breeze  that  kisses  my  face — 

For,  oh,  I  am  tired  of  hurry,  of  traffic  and  market  place ! 

Give  me  a  spring  by  the  wayside,  give  me  a  tree  for  shade— 

An  open  road  and  a  wide  road  and  a  heart  that  is  unafraid. 

Give  me  the  courage  for  tramping,  and  a  soul  that  bids  me  follow  the  path 

that  winds  to  the  hill  top  after  it  leaves  each  hollow. 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  ocean,  blue  as  the  gleam  of  truth — 
Give  me  the  urge  to  find  a  world  before  I  have  lost  my  youth ! 
An  open  road  and  a  wide  road — and  somewhere  the  far  flung  sea! 
This  is  the  meaning  of  summertime  and  the  meaning  of  life  to  nie. 

— Seletced 


DANIAL  BOONE 

To  hark  back  to  the  days  when  the  stalwart  figures,  the  early 
pioneers,  blazed  the  Way  through  forest,  regardless  of  beast  or 
savagery  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  makes  a  story  that  thrills 
and  inspires  an  appreciation  for  that  type  of  figure  more  truly  rep- 
resentative of  America  today  than  either  the  Puritan  of  New  Eng- 
land or  the  early  Cavalier  of  Eastern  Virginia.     These  two  classes 
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belong  to  certain  sections  of  America ;  but  the  bravery  and  courage 
of  the  pioneer  are  the  characteristics  that  symbolize  the  Americans 
as  a  class — a  heritage  that  all  of  us  can  boast  of. 

Daniel  Boone,  born  November  2,  1743,  is  accepted  today  as  a 
typical  pioneer  scout,  a  lover  of  the  wilderness,  a  daring  adventurer, 
who  begun  the  exploration  of  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  26,  and  found- 
ed Boonesborough  in  1775. 

He  came  of  a  good,  strong  English  stock.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  evinced  a  love  of  the  wild  wood,  and  a  roaming  dispo- 
sition characterized  him  throughout  life.  By  many  he  was  termed 
a  backwoodsman,  and  others  thought  him  "doless,"  a  hunter,  or  a 
kindly  vagrant  without  a  thought  of  his  fellowmen.  His  aloofness 
was  due  to  that  inner  urge  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  wilder- 
ness—a vision  so  to  speak— and  he  took  the  chance  regardless.  His 
judgment  and  courage  were  qualities  that  made  him  unique  in 
persuing  his  goal,  the  finding  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

No  country  can  bost  of  greater  achievements  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  was  the  iron-fortitude  and  endurance  of  hardships  that  typifies 
such  pioneers  as  Boone,  carving  from  the  jungles  of  a  wilderness 
the  greatest  of  all  countries — America. 


THE  EIGHTH  WONDER 

That  splendid  magazine,  "Lutheran  Young  Folks,"  reviews  the 
history  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  adds  the  eighth— 
the  child — by  saying  : 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  even 
though  we  cannot  name  them.  Here  thev  are:  The  Goddess 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  walls  and  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  the  great 
mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  the  great  statue  or  Colossus  at 
Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  or  lighthouse  at  Alexandria  Of  these 
seven  wonders  only  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time  and  stand  now  as  of  old. 

We  spend  our  summers  tc  a  large  extent  feasting  our  eyes  on 
the  natural  wonders  of  our  land  and  of  other  lands.     But  we  need 
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to  be  reminded  that  the  boy  and  girl  who  work  at  our  side  are 
greater  far  than  all  of  them  combined.  They  shall  pass  but  he  and 
and  she  remain. 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AFTER  - 

On  November  11th,  community,  state  and  nation  will  pause  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  eighteen  years  ago  when  the  roar  of 
the  guns  along  the  western  front  were  stilled — Armistice  Day. 
Programs  for  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  will  be  as  varied 
and  different  as  are  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  ears  are  kindling  new  interests  among 
the  veterans  and  their  families. 

Commemoration  of  the  day  serves  a  two-fold  purpose  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  served  their  country  and  in  re-dedicating  the 
nation  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  world-wide  justice.  It  is  a  day 
for  rejoicing  that  the  terrible  conflict  was  ended  before  the  eutire 
world  was  brought  to  ruin,  and  that  so  many  were  spared. 

The  great  conflict  has  been  termed  the  "war  to  end  war"  and  for 
a  few  years  afterward  it  was  hoped  that  this  was  going  to  prove 
true,  but  such  illusion  has  been  somewhat  discarded.  Europe  is  a 
hot-bed  of  unrest  and  antagonism.  Disputes  and  threats,  along 
with  occasional  armed  invasions,  hold  sway  in  many  places.  The 
clouds  of  universal  war  are  ominous. 

The  anniversary  of  the  day  that  brought  to  a  close  the  death 
grapple  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  world  should  encourage 
our  adherence  to  American  principles  by  strengthening  our  de- 
mand for  peace. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  A  NOBLE  SOUL 

There  are  blue  moments,  and  dull  days  in  the  life  of  every  one. 
But  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  some  good  in  every  heart 
of  man  or  woman.  When  fagged  out  with  the  hum-drum  every 
day  affairs,  things  look  sorter  blue,  and  we  feel  that  the  world  is 
jazz  crasy. 

Behind  every  cloud  there  is  a  silver  lining,  and  in  the  same  way 
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the  beneficent  gifts  of  mankind,  similar  to  the  one  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Green,  Mocksville,  N.  C.  to  the  Mill's  Home,  a  unit 
of  Thomasville  Orphanage  gives  every  assurance  that  some  one 
cares  for  those  not  able  to  help  themselves.  Such  deeds  similar 
to  this  dispel  the  blues,  and  give  hope. 

This  splendid  couple  gave  to  this  institution  of  mercy  a  cottage 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  care  for  thirty  boys,  and  later  gave  as 
an  endowment  $5,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
cottage,  known  as  the  Green  Cottage. 

This  couple  built  more  wisely  than  they  ever  realized,  giving  of 
that  which  was  a  trust  from  God,  an  investment  that  will  show  re- 
turns in  manhood  throughout  the  years  to  come.  Mrs.  Green  who 
lately  passed  to  her  reward  gave  special  attention  by  making 
visits,  writing  letters  and  giving  little  gifts  to  the  boys,  making 
them  feel  they  were  not  forgotten,  but  were  God's  children. 

From  a  recent  letter  to  the  Mother  of  the  Green  Cottage  we 
quote  the  following : 

"Tell  the  boys,  we  have  invested  the  savings  of  a  life  time  over 
there  and  we  are  praying  that  the  Lord  may  lead  them  to  aspire 
to  things  that  are  good  and  true.  That  we  are  expecting  them  to 
be  brave  and  stand  for  the  right,"  This  message  is  an  expression 
of  a  noble  soul. 

As  a  result  of  this  generous  gift  generations  of  boys  will  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed.  Such  returns  are  marvelous  and  satis- 
fying. Already  Mrs.  Green  has  heard  the  voice  of  many  waters 
say,  "I  was  hungry  and  ye  fed  me.  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed 
roe..     I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  Enter  thou." 

Her  reward  is  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  but  a  mansion 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  It  is  not  how  much  we  give  that  counts  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  contributions  of 
life  are  presented. 


LITTLE  FINLAND. 

Little  Finland  holds  a  small  area  upon  the  map  of  the  world, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  other  nations,  but  has  received 
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much  recognition  and  fine  publicity  especially  in  the  United  States 
for  paying  her  war  debt. 

But  later,  we  learn  that  Finland  is  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  populataion  of  3,667,067  there  are  only  171  women  and  35  men 
unemployed.  This  remarkable  decline  in  unemployment  is  attri- 
buted to  a  recent  boom  in  the  building  trade  and  allied  industries. 
A  great  shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  also  recorded.  One  judges  that 
Finland's  prosperity  is  due  to  the  self  reliance  of  her  people,  and 
honor  in  meeting  her  obligations.  It  takes  character  to  build  a 
nation.     No  country  can  be  stronger  than  its  citizenship. 

Another  first  for  Finland  is  that  her  Capital,  Helsinki,  is  modern 
and  up-to-date,  like  the  cities  of  other  countries,  but  different  for 
the  reason  that  all  useless  racket  of  the  machine  age,  that  fray  the 
nerves  and  burden  the  heart,  has  been  eliminated.    . 

London,  several  years  ago,  begun  to  eliminate  maddening  noises, 
and  last  year  New  York  City  authorities  adopted  an  anti-noise 
program,  ultimately  to  ban  the  noises  we  Americans  hold  to  be 
necessary. 

Also  Raleigh  and  Charlotte  seeing  the  necessity  of  making  a  drive 

against  unnecessary  and  avoidable  disturbing  noises  have  launched 

an  anti-noise  campaign.  Unless  something  is  done  in  all  of  the  cities 

to  make  the  homes  in  the  congested  city  districts  livable  there  is 

going  to  be  a  flitting  of  people  to  rural  homes. 
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DANIEL  BOONE'S  FATHER  OWNED 
MUCH  N.  C.  LAND 

By  Julia  Goode  Eagan. 


Two  hundred  and  two  years  ago, 
November  2,  1734,  Daniel  Boone  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  After  nearly 
two  centuries,  it  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover a  number  of  actual,  hand- 
written legal  documents,  yellow  with 
age,  preserved  in  the  Rowan  County 
Court  House,  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, which  tell  something  of  the  epic 
drama  of  the  settlement  of  the  Boone 
family  in  this  state,  and  of  their 
amalgamation  with  the  people  of  the 

province. 

These  documents,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished lend  a  sense  of  reality  to  the 
mass  of  contradictory  report  and 
speculative  legend  which  submerges 
the  most  romantic  of  American 
pioneers  and  his  family. 

Every  school  child  knows  the  his- 
tory of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  adven- 
tures in  Kentucky;  but  the  story  of 
his  parents,  Squire  and  Sarah  Boone, 
and  their  pioneering  into  the  south- 
ern wilderness  of  North  Carolina,  is 
a  picturesque  and  colorful  tale  in  it- 
self. 

Squire  Boone  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
lie  buried  in  old  Joppa  graveyard  in 
Davie  county,  North  Carolina.  Dur- 
ing their  lifetime,  this  cemetery  was 
known  as  "Burning  Rigg."  The 
original  headstones,  with  their  quaint 
lettering  and  odd  spelling,  have  been 
badly  chipped  by  souvenir  hunters, 
and  in  recent  years,  because  of  this 
vandalism,  are  encased  in  a  larger 
monument  for  preservation.     Here  is 


the  inscription  on  the  headstone  of 
Daniel  Boone's  father,  as  nearly  as 
one  can  decipher  it: 

Squire   Bo — 
Departed 
This  Life 
Thay  Sixty 
Ninth  Year 
Of  His  Age  In 
The  Year 
Of  Our  Lord 
1765— Genel 
A  R  Y  Tha  2. 

(Which  last,  being  interpreted 
reads,  "January  the  second.") 

Sarah  Boone's  headstone  says 
simply: 

Sari  Boone 
Departed  this 
Life  1777 
Aged  77. 

Squire  and  Sarah  Boone,  with 
Daniel  and  others  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  came  to  North  Carolina 
in  1750.  Rowan  county,  their  desti- 
nation, was  set  off  from  Anson  coun- 
ty in  1753  and  comprehended  most 
of  the  western  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  besides  the  inde- 
finite and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
west  as  far  as  the  South  Seas.  It 
embraced  the  western  section  of 
Earl  Granville's  vast  territory.  Davie 
and   Davidson  counties,  in  which  the 
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Boone  claims  and  first  settlement 
may  be  located,  were  then  a  part  of 
Rowan. 

The  Boones  must  have  achieved 
some  prominence  in  the  community 
by  the  time  the  county  was  formed, 
for  Squire  Boone  was  on  the  com- 
mission which  passed  upon  the 
erection  of  the  first  court  house, 
built  of  logs  in  Salisbury,  the  county 
seat,  in  1753. 

And  almost  concurrently  with  the 
county's  formation,  Squire  Boone 
and  his  sons,  eager  for  land,  bought 
a  number  of  tracts  from  Earl  Gran- 
ville, the  original  grants  of  which 
from  "His  Lordship"  may  be  seen  to- 
day in  the  archives  of  the  county.  If 
the  Boones  made  purchases  prior  to 
1753,  the  record  of  them  must  have 
perished  with  the  burning  of  the  old 
Anson  county  court  house. 

Reuben  C.  Thwaites,  the  accepted 
authority  on  Daniel  Boone,  states 
that  "Squire  Boone  chose  a  claim  at 
Buffalo  Lick,  where  Dutchman's 
Creek  joins  with  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Yadkin."  No  deed  to  this  tract 
is  found  among  the  county  records. 

The  old  Boone  grants  and  records 
to  which  we  have  access  today,  are 
interesting  in  a  sudy  of  colonial  his- 
tory, because  they  show  that  the 
father  and  brothers  of  Daniel  Boone, 
explorer,  were  more  than  backwoods 
adventurers — they  were  stable  citi- 
zens, full  of  ambition,  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, held  in  respect  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  came  to  live, 
very  soon  acquiring  homesteads  and 
farm  lands  of  their  own — in  a  word, 
they  were  "men  of  property." 

Take  Squire  Boone,  for  instance: 
"For     and  in     consideration     of  the 


sum  of  three  shillings  proclamation 
money,"  we  find  a  grant  of  640  acres 
of  land  "on  the  south  side  of  Grant's, 
otherwise  Licking  Creek;"  from 
"John,  Earl  Granville,  Viscount 
Carteret  and  Baron  Carteret  of 
Hawns  in  the     county  of  Bedford  in 

the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

one  of  His  Majesty's  most  honorable 
Privy  Council  and  Knight  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter," 
the  "Squire  Boone  of  Rowan  county, 
in  the  province  of  North  Carolina, 
Esq.,"  dated  April  30,  1753.  There 
is  also  preserved  a  second  grant  to 
Squire  Boone  on  Bear  Creek — 640 
acres  for  the  sum  of  3  s.  proclama- 
tion money. 

This  original  three  shillings  pro- 
clamation money,  amounted  virtually 
to  a  down  payment  of  the  Payment  in 
the  year,  that  is  to  Squire  Boone 
bound  himself  and  his  heirs  for  "the 
yearly  rent  or  sum  of  25  shillings, 
seven  pence,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  sterling  or  four  shil- 
lings proclamation  money  for  every 
100  acres."  These  rents  must  be  paid 
on  certain  days,  which  were  the 
"Two  most  usual  Feasts,  or  Days  of 
Payment  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Feast  of  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in 
every  year." 

Furthermore,  Squire  Boone  cov- 
enanted "to  clear  and  cultivate  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  three  acres  for 
every  100  acres  granted  him."  rent 
or  any  part  of  it  "by  the  space  of 
21  <fays  after  any  of  the  said  Feast 
days,"  or  if  he  should  not  within  the 
space  of  three  years  clear  and  culti- 
vate the  three  acres  per  100  agreed 
to,  "this  grant     and   all  assignments 
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thereof  shall  be   utterly  void  and  of 
none  effect." 

There  were  special  clauses  also  in 
regard  to  the  mineral  rights  upon 
the  property.  Squire  Boone  and  his 
sons  must  pay  "unto  the  King's  Most 
excellent  Majesty — one-fourth  part 
of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  to  be 
found  upon  their  land.  Of  the  re- 
maining three-quarters,  he  must  pay 
to  Earl  Granville  one  "moiety"  or 
half  portion.  With  these  exceptions, 
they  might  enjoy  whatever  minerals 
they  found  upon  their   premises. 

During  his  lifetime,  Squire  Boone 
disposed  of  these  two  pieces  of  pro- 
perty. On  October  4,  1759,  he  sold  to 
his  son,  Daniel  Boone,  for  the  sum  of 
50  pounds  proclamation  money  the 
640  acres  on  Bear  Creek  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  Earl  Gran- 
ville, December  29,  1753.  His  signa- 
ture and  Sarah's  "mark"  are  duly 
affixed.  The  other  tract  on  Grant's 
creek  he  gave  to  his  youngest  son, 
Squire  Boone,  Jr.,  "all  and  singular" 
— in  consideration  "of  the  natural 
love  and  affection  that  he  beareth  to 
his  son,  Squire  Boone."  Surah's 
mark  is  also  subscribed  to  this 
transaction. 

The  son,  Squire  Boone,  kept  pos- 
session of  this  property  until  1767, 
when  we  find  him  deeding  590  acres 
of  it  to  Jacob  Felker  for  the  sum  of 
100  pounds  proclamation  money. 
That  same  year  he,  "Squire  Boone, 
planter,"  sold  the  remaining  50  acres 
of  the  tract  to  Henry  Baker,  wagon 
maker,  for  the  sum  of  eight  pounds 
proclamation  money.  In  the  quaint 
description  of  the  50  acres,  Squire 
Boone,  Sr.,  is  spoken  of  as  "the  re- 
puted father  of  Squire  Boone  above 
mentioned." 


There  are  other  evidences  that 
Squire  Boone  soon  became  a  man  of 
property  and  importance  in  the  coun- 
ty. He  is  designated  in  the  Granville 
grants  as  "Squire  Boone,  Esq.,"  and 
shortly  after  his  establishment  in 
Rowan  he  was  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  "Squire,"  a  position  of 
honor,  dignity,  and  responsibility  in 
the  county.  As  King's  magistrate  or 
Squire,  his  name  is  found  affixed  to 
any  number  of  legal  documents  of 
the  period,  and  it  appears  in  one 
capacity  or  another  on  many  pages 
of  the  book  containing  the  first  court 
records  of  Rowan.  To  follow  the 
record  of  the  various  cases  which 
came  up  before  him  as  squire  or  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  is  to  review  and 
re-live  a  cross  section  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  people  at  large  in 
their  daily  affairs  in  these  early 
years  of  the  country. 

An  accepted  tradition  in  North 
Carolina  is  that  when  the  Boone 
family  first  arrived  in  Rowan  county 
they  settled  and  lived  for  a  few 
years  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Yad- 
kin River  in  what  is  now  Boone 
township,  Davidson  county,  a  spot 
some  12  miles  from  Salisbury.  The 
Dutchman's  creek  claim  mentioned 
by  Thwaites  is  approximately  across 
the  river  in  Davie  county  from  this 
first  site  of  the  settlement. 

Whether  or  not  Squire  Boone  ac- 
tually owned  this  site  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  he  lived  there 
for  a  number  of  years;  that  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  he  here  united  in 
marriage  his  son  Daniel  and  Re- 
becca Bryan,  destined  to  be  the  first 
white  woman  to  stand  upon  the 
banks   of  the      Kentucky   river;      and 
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that  Daniel  and  his  young  wife  occu- 
pied a  rude  cabin  in  Squire  Boone's 
yard  at  this  place,  are  accredited 
facts,  not  only  as  local  tradition,  but 
as  accepted  truths  by  the  leading 
historians  of  the  state. 

In  1910,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  McCreary  of  Lexington, 
founder  of  the  Boone  Memorial  as- 
sociation, a  statewide  celebration, 
with  several  thousands  present,  was 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  cabin  an  exact  re- 
plica of  the  original  Boone  cabin. 
Among  the  mass  of  interesting  testi- 
mony which  Mr.  McCreary  has  col- 
lected is  a  corroborative  affidavit 
made  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Bosch,  of 
Salisbury,  the  great  granddaughter 
of  Jonathan  Boone,  son  of  Squire 
Boone,  and  brother  of  Daniel.  In  her 
statement  Mrs.  Bosch  declares  that 
Jonathan  Boone  lived  on  Hunting 
creek  (in  Davie  county),  and  that 
Boone  family  tradition  says  that 
Squire  Boone  first  settled,  on  coming 
from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Yadkin 
river  at  Boone's  ford,  which  is  near 
this  site  in  Davidson  county.  Boone's 
cave,  a  peculiar,  room-like  formation 
of  rock  under  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
Squire  Boone  and  his  family  as  a 
place  of  refuge  from  the  Indians. 

After  a  few  years,  Squire  and 
Sarah  Boone  moved  across  the  river 
and  lived  for  a  time  with  Daniel  on 
the     Bear  creek  property,     the  same 

which  Squire  Boone  sold  to  Daniel 
in  1759.  Daniel  sold  this  property 
in  1764  to  Aaron  Van  Cleave.  This 
place  is  located  three  miles  or  so 
from  the  town  of  Mocksville,  in  the 
famous  "Folks  of  the  Yadkin."  Citi- 


zens of  Mocksville  will  show  you  the 
site  of  the  Boone  cabin,  which  with 
its  big  chimney  and  porte  holes,  was 
standing  until  recent  years.  Old 
Joppa  Presbyterian  churcn,  in  whoes 
yard  they  now  sleep,  was  organized 
about  1760,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Yadkin  Forks.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  Boone  Bear  creek  site, 
and  since  at  one  time  it  was  used  by 
a  number  of  different  denominations, 
it  is  understandable  that  the  Boones 
should  have  worshipped  and  been 
buried  there. 

Squire  Boone,  Jr.,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Daniel,  accompanied 
Daniel  on  his  expeditions  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  finally  killed  by  a 
shot  from  Indians  as  he  and  Daniel 
were  returning  from  the  Salt  Licks. 
From  his  journal  we  learn  something 
of  the  four  Boone  sisters:  Sarah 
married  John  Wilcoxson;  Elizabeth 
married  William  Grant;  Mary  mar- 
ried William  Bryan;  and  Hannah 
married  John   Stewart. 

"But,"  adds  the  journal,  "the  said 
Stewart  had  never  a  son  by  Hannah 
to  bear  his  name,  but  three  daugh- 
ters, and  they  died  as  supposed  by  the 
hands  of  savages  in  Cantucke  state." 
The  family  names  of  all  four  hus- 
bands are  well  known  in  Rowan 
county  and  in  the  Forks. 

Squire  Boone's  sons  in  North  Car- 
olina seem  to  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  selecion  of  their 
wives.  Jonathan  Boone,  four  years 
Daniel's  senior,  married  Mary  Car- 
ter, thus  uniting  himself  with  a 
family  of  financial  and  official  pro- 
minence in  the  province.  His  wife's 
father,  James  Carter,  Esq.,  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Anson  county 
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before  Rowan  county  was  formed ; 
these  old  records  show  that  he  served 
on  many  important  commissions  from 
the  crown,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
two  trustees  of  the  635  acres  of  land 
granted  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
county  seat  of  Salisbury. 

He  was  a  large  land  owner,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  grants  on 
record,  and  his  home,  "Bristol  Hall," 
judging  from  its  name,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  pretentious  in 
this  section.  In  1756  James  Carter 
gave  this  home,  "Bristol  Hall,"  to 
his  dauihter,  Mary  Boone  "with  all 
its  goods  and  chattels,  dwelling 
house,  together  with  all  improve- 
ments .  .  .  and  grain  the  ground  of 
all  sorts."  An  old  deed  tells  us  that 
Jonathan  Boone,  -  Joyner,  bought 
from  his  father-inlaw,  James  Carter, 
in  April,  1756,  two  slaves,  a  negro 
man  named  Vol,  for  whom  he  paid 
50  pounds  proclamation  money;  and 
one  negro  wench  of  12  years  of 
age,"  for  the  sum  of  40  pounds  proc- 
lamation money,  Jonathan,  with  his 
wife's  father,  bought  from  Earl 
Granville  in  1755  a  tract  on  Hunting 
creek  in  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin. 
Part  of  this  property,  with  its  saw 
mills,  houses,  outhouses,  etc.,  Jona- 
than and  Mary  Boone  sold  in  1759  to 
John  Frohock. 

George  Boone,  another  son  of 
Squire  and  Sarah  Boone,  seems  also 
to  have  made  a  successful  match. 
His  wife,  Anne  Hughes  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  village 
inn  keeper,  Joseph  Hughes,  an  Eng- 
lishman about  whom  cluter  a  number 
of  thrilling  Revolutionary  incidents. 
It  was  at  Hughes's  hotel  that  Presi- 
dent  Washington   was   entertained  at 


a  "grand  ball"  by  the  prominent  peo- 
ple of  the  town  on  the  olcasion  of  his 
southern  tour. 

George  Boone,  who  had  taken  out 
a  grant  from  Earl  Granville  in  1761 
for  G40  acres  on  both  sides  of  Bear 
creek  in  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin, 
sold  it  in  1772  to  Joseph  Hughes, 
with  its  "houses,  buildings,  gardens, 
and  orchards,"  for  75  pounds  of 
proclamation  money. 

Daniel  Boone,  who  had  married 
Rebecca  Bryan  from  the  Forks  of 
the  Yadkin,  failed  to  retain  what 
property  he  was  able  to  acquire  from 
time  to  time.  Busy  with  his  ex- 
plorations in  Kentucky,  and  led  on 
always  by  that  will  o'  the  wisp,  ad- 
venture, he  paid  little  attention  to 
property  or  to  money  matters  in 
general.  An  old  warrant  has  recently 
come  to  light  among  these  court  re- 
cords from  which  it  would  appear 
that  during  the  year  1771-1772 
Daniel  was  being  sought  by  officers 
for  non-payment  of  a  debt  of  14 
pounds.  On  November  9,  1772,  he 
was  hailed  into  court  with  the  follow- 
ing warrant: 

North    Carolina,    Rowan    County, 
William  Temple  Soles,  Esq.,  Seal. 

George  the  third  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ire- 
land and  King,  defender  of  the  faith, 
to  the  coronor  of  Rowan  County, 
Greetings : 

"Whereas  Ebenezer  Frost  has 
complained  on  oath  to  William 
Temple  Coles,  Esq.,  one  of  our  jus- 
tices assigned  to  keep  peace  for  said 
county,  that  Daniel  Boone,  late  of 
your  county,  is  justly  indebted  to 
him  in  the  sum  of  14  pounds,  5  shil- 
lings,   provisional    money,    and    oath 
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having  been  made  also  that  the  said 
Daniel  Boone  has  privately  removed 
out  of  your  county  or  so  absconds 
and  conceals  himself  that  the  ordin- 
ary group  of  law  cannot  be  served 
upon  him,  and  has  given  bond  and 
security  to  the  directions  of  an  act 
of  the  assembly  in  such  case  made 
and  provided  ...  We  therefore  com- 
mand you  that  you  attach  the  estate 
of  said  Daniel  Boone  if  to  be  found 
in  your  bailiwick,  for  as  much  there- 
of as  available  ...  to  satisfy  the  said 
debt  and  cost  .  .  .  that  the  same  may 
be  liable  to  14  pounds,  thereupon  to 
be  held  at  our  next  superior  court 
for  the  district  of  Salisbury  ...  on 
the  15th  of  March  next;  so  as  to 
compel  the  said  Daniel  Boone  to 
appear  and  answer  the  above 
complaint  of  the  said  Ebenezer  Frost 
when  and  where  you  shall  make 
known  unto  our  said  court  how  you 
shall  have  executed  this  writ. 

"Witness:  William  Temple  Cole, 
Esq.,  our  said  Justice  of  Salisbury, 
the  17th  day  of  February,  the  11th 
year  of  our  reign.  Anno  Domini, 
1771."  The  Judgments  in  the  case: — 
"Ebenezer  Frost  vs.  Daniel  Boone, 
Jury  impaneled  and  sworn,  and  find 
for  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  14 
pounds,  3  shillings,  2  pence." 

Leaving  Squire  Boone  established 
with  his  children  around  him  and  his 
property  secure  in  Rowan  county,  it 
is  interesting  to  glance  back  over  his 
career  before  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  Boone  family  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  born  in  England,  the 
son  of  George  Boone,  a  Quaker 
weaver  and  blacksmith. 

Squire    (his  given  name  as  well   as 
a  title     which  he     acquired     later  in 


life),  was  one  of  nine  children,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  being  George, 
Sarah,  Mary,  John  Joseph,  Benjamin. 
James,  and  Samuel.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Maugridge.  When  Squire 
Boone  was  growing  up  in  England, 
there  was  much  intolerance  toward 
the  Quakers,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  William  Penn's  Quaker  colony 
in  America.  George  Boone  listened 
eagerly  to  description  of  the  benefits 
to  be  found  there — cheap  lands,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  political  equality! 
Before  he  could  decide  definitely  to 
bring  bis  family  to  America,  he 
thought  it  wise  to  send  the  three 
older  children  over  as  scouts — George, 
Jr.,  Sarah,  and  Squire, — born  in 
November  16,  1696. 

So  it  was  that  Squire  Boone  came 
to  Pennsylvania  about  1712  or  1714 
on  a  recotinoitering  mission.  He 
never  saw  England  again.  His 
brother,  George,  returned  alone, 
Squire  and  his  sister  Sarah  remain- 
ing in  the  Quaker  state.  In  August, 
1717,  the  elder  George  Boone  with 
hie  family,  put  out  from  Bristol  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia October  10.  They  did  not 
settle  in  the  city,  but  moved  on  some 
12  miles  north,  nearer  the  frontier, 
to  a  sparse  neighborhood  of  Quaker 
farmers. 

On  July  23,  1720,  when  he  was  24 
years  old,  Squire  Boone  married 
Sarah  Morgan — she  who  sleeps  be- 
side him  in  old  Joppa  graveyard. 
They  were  married  at  the  Gwynedd 
meeting  house  with  the  Quaker  cere- 
mony. Squire  and  Sarah  Boone  lived 
in  Gwynedd  Township,  Pa.,  for  iO  or 
11  years,  Squire  following  his 
father's  trade  of  weaver.  In  1730  he 
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and  Sarah  bought  250  acres  in  Oley 
Township,  about  eight  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  ciy  of  Reading. 
They  had  lived  in  Oley  four  years 
when  Daniel,  their  fourth  son  and 
sixth  child  was  born. 

Squire  Boone,  with  his  growing 
family,  occupied  himself  with  farm- 
ing and  weaving,  and  added  black- 
smithing  to  his  trades.  As  the  years 
rolled  by,  some  of  his  sons  and 
daughters  married  and  settled  in 
Oley  also,  but  all  the  time  the  out- 
look for  the  younger  Boones  to  obtain 
land  in  Pennsylvania  was  growing 
poorer  and  poorer.  Besides,  rumors 
were  drifting  back  from  the  valley 
of  the  Yadkin  river,  some  500  miles 
to  the  south,  telling  of  the  delights 
of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 


and  the  cheapness  of  land.  In  fact, 
Lord  Granville,  who  had  received  a 
huge  proprietorship  in  North  Car- 
olina, was  offering  all  kinds  of  in- 
ducements for  the  settlements  of  his 
domain.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact 
that  any  number  of  their  neighbors 
in  Pennsylvania  were  pulling  up 
stakes   and   moving   south. 

All  these  inducements  finally 
tempted  Squire  Boone,  now  well  past 
middle  life,  and  several  of  his  sons, 
to  sell  their  land  and  surplns  stock 
and  move  t0  North  Carolina.  They 
came  down  the  famous  old  Trading 
Path  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
halted  for  a  year  en  route  in  Vir- 
ginia, before  treking  on  to  their  per- 
manent home  to  the  south. 


AUTUMN 


Summer  days  have  passed  away ; 

Fields,  once  green,  have  change  to 
brown ; 
Flowers  have  almost  ceased  to  bloom; 

Crimsoned  leaves  are  drifting  down. 
Children  trudge  along  the  road 

Toward  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hill; 
Wagons  pass,  with  golden  grain, 

For  the  hungry-hoppered  mill. 

Nature's  clad  in  gorgeous  dress, 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  all  ablaze, 
And  the  timbered  hills  art  lost 

In  a  misty,  purple  haze. 
"Honking"  geese  are  flying  high, 

Bound  for  haunts  remote  from  men, 
Where  they'll  feed  and  sport  in  peace 

Till  the  summer  comes  again. 


— Author  Unknown. 
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UNDER  THE  RED  CROSS  FLAG 


Knee-deep  in  churning 
surf,  a  fisherman  stared  back  into 
the  stormy  welter  he  had  escaped. 
Somewhere  in  that  roaring  darkness, 
the  drowned  body  of  his  partner 
tumbled  with  the  wreckage  of  their 
boat.  His  own  life  had  been  spared, 
but  the  hurricane  had  swept  away 
his  means  of  livelihood  and  that  of 
the  little  family  in  his  hut  on  the 
beach. 

Numbly  he  fought  the  gale,  and 
stumbled  over  the  shore  rocks  looking 
for  a  lighted  window  in  a  certain 
cove.  The  look  of  the  shore  line  had 
strangely  altered  and  the  light  was 
gone.  Broken  boards  swirling  by  in 
the  storm  wrack  shadowed  his  mind 
with  a  dreadful  foreboding.  When 
he  reached  the  cove  and  found  noth- 
ing there  but  some  wrecked  and 
scattered  timbers,  the  last  of  his 
strength  ebbed  from  him,  and  he  fell 
in  a  stupor  of  despair. 

A  woman's  arms  were  clasped 
about  him  when  his  sences  returned, 
and  the  touch  of  a  child's  hand  dis- 
pelled the  fear  that  had  tortured  him. 
They  lay  huddled  in  the  shelter  of 
a  bank  from  which  driftwood  fire 
threw  jets  of  smoke  and  sparks 
down  the  wind.  In  the  firelight  he 
recognized  the  drawn  faces  of  men 
and  women  who  had  been  his  neigh- 
bors, and  began  to  realize  what  had 
happened. 

The  shores  of  "Jenkin's  Neck"  at 
the  mouth  of  the  York  River  had 
met  the  full  brunt  of  the  storm-lash- 
ed sea,  which  had  swept  through  the 
fishermen's     huts     in  a  great     wave, 


By  Aubrey  Boyd 

sand    and      carrying  the 


debris  of  some  houses 
and  boats  miles  inland.  Fortunately, 
the  flood  had  receded  within  an  hour, 
but  as  most  of  the  shore  dwellings 
were  one-room  cabins,  they  were  less 
habitable  now  than  the  open  beach. 

It  was  August  23 — crabbing  season 
for  the  small-boat  fishermen  who 
could  not  afford  power  boats  and 
nets.  The  hurricane,  however,  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  among 
the  refugees  were  one  or  two  "cap- 
tains" with  whom  the  poorer  fisher- 
men had  sometimes  worked  on 
shares.  With  this  last  resource  gone, 
their  outlook  seemed  hopeless. 

"About  as  bad  as  Noah's  flood," 
one  of  them  said  restrainedly. 

"Shucks,  Bill,"  another  comment- 
ed, "Noah's  flood  wasn't  nothin'  but 
a  mild  dew  besides  this." 

Some  one  laughed  gruff y.  In  the 
way  of  men  used  to  hardships,  they 
tried  to  lighten  it  with  grim  humor. 
One  told  of  having  escaped  with  his 
wife  to  the  attic  when  the  sea  flood- 
ed his  house.  The  inland  sweep  of 
water  had  given  him  an  illusion  of 
being  afloat  and  riding  to  sea.  His 
wife,  who  had  attempted  to  rescue 
something  from  the  kitchen,  was 
carrying  a  clothesline  and  a  kettle. 

Knowing  the  depths  of  the  sea  bed 
for  miles  around,  the  fisherman  tied 
the  kettle  to  the  clothesline  and 
threw  it  out  to  take  a  sounding. 
Though  the  clothesline  was  long,  he 
played  it  to  the  end  without  touch- 
ing bottom. 

"Prepar'     for  the  end,    Sarah,"  he 
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muttered  to  his  wife'.   "We're  a  mile 
past  Tue's  Point  light." 

When  the  flood  drained  back  to 
sea,  however,  he  disccovered  that  the 
kettle  had  gone  down  his  well. 

A  bleak  dawn  sihed  its  cheerless 
light  at  last  on  the  castaways  in  the 
beach  camp,  but  although  the  gale 
was  subsiding,  it  brought  them  little 
hope  of  bettering  their  stuation. 
The  fishermen  in  this  part  of  Glou- 
cester had  always  been  an  isolated 
group.  One  of  their  few  inland  con- 
tacts was  a  store  on  a  road  a  mile 
or  two  in  from  the  beach.  That,  too, 
might  have  been  flood  or  destroyed, 
but  it  seemed  their  only  chance. 

The  little  band  of  derelicts  started 
trudging  through  the  muddy  ruin 
left  by  the  sea.  Before  they  had  gone 
far,  they  met  two  strangers  in  oil- 
skins who  offered  to  help  them.Won- 
deringly,  they  followed  their  guides 
to  a  schoolhouse  that  had  escaped 
the  flood.  As  they  entered  this  re- 
fuge, they  for  the  first  time  above 
the  doorway  the  emblem  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Inside,  they  were  given  hot  food 
and  coffee  from  a  "rolling  kitchen," 
dry  clothes,  blankets  and  bedding. 
More  heartening  than  these  was  the 
promise  of  the  Red  Cross  to  help 
them  rebuild  their  homes  and  resume 
their  occupation. 

The  promise  was  loyally  kept. 
Houses  were  repaired  or  replaced, 
and  the  fishermen  supplied  with 
materials  to  rebuild  their  broken 
boats.  Later,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, loan  grants  were  arranged  for 
the  "captains"  whose  nets  and  power 
boats     had   been     damaged   or     lost. 


This  helped  restore  to  employment 
the  workers  who  were  accustomed  to 
fish  for  them  on  shares. 

All  this  and  much  more  happened 
during  the  hurricane  and  flood  that 
swept  the  Virginia  coast  in  1933. 
The  same  policy  of  rehabilitation 
was  followed  in  all  three  counties 
affected  by  the  storm.  Today,  if  the 
Red  Cross  needed  a  reference  in 
Virginia,  it  would  be  offered  a  un- 
animous one  by  the  Tidewater  fish- 
ermen. The  recent  of  the  hurricane 
which  threatened  a  recurrence  of  the 
1333  disacter  did  relatively  little 
damage  in  Virginia,  but  here,  as  in 
other  States,  the  Red  Cross  stood 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Their  procedure  in  dealing  with  a 
disaster     threat  has     been   carefully 
organized.       News  of  the  emergency 
comes   normally  through   agencies   of 
the   "Intelligence     Group,"  which  in- 
cludes    newspapers,     telegraph   com- 
panies, radio  systems,  the  police  and 
fire     departments   and  the     Weather 
Bureau.   By  arrangement  with  these, 
information    is   transmitted   promptly 
to     Red     Cross  members  of     what  is 
known     as  the     "Alert  Group."       In 
Richmond,   this     consists   of   six   Red 
Cross  leaders  who  are  on  call  at  all 
hours,   and  there     are   too   additional 
members  in  Chesterfield  and  Henrico 
Counties.        To  expedite  the  work  of 
rescue     and     relief,     understandings 
have     been     reached     with       various 
transportation      and      service        com- 
panies,  and     with   clubs  and  socities 
equipped  for  swift  action. 

The  first  Red  Cross  agents  in  the 
field  are  survey  officers  who  report 
on  the  scope  of  the  disaster,  the 
kinds  of     help  needed,     the  condition 
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of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  affected 
area,  and  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quired. 

Rescue,  medical  aid,  transporta- 
tion, shelter  and  food  committees 
mobilize  their  services  accordingly, 
on  a  schedule  as  prompt  as  a  fire 
brigade's.  If  the  disaster  is  serious, 
national  headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  notified  and  brought  into 
the  relief  plan. 

A     veteran     and    mobile     army  of 
helpers,  this     organization  has  furn- 
ished    relief  to     the  victims  of     150 
major  disasters  since  its  founding  in 
1881.  The  year  of     1936  has  seen  re- 
peated deminstrations  of  efficiency  in 
rescue     and     reconstruction.       Early 
spring  floods  in  vaiours  parts  of  the 
country    were  so    rampant  and     de- 
structive that  on  March  19  this  year 
President   Roosevelt   made   a   nation- 
wide appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
Red  Cross  Flood  Relief  Fund.  With- 
in  eight    days,   the    original    goal    of 
$3,000,000  was  oversubscribed,  but  a 
broadening  of  the  flood  areas  necessi- 
tated a     continuation     of     the  fund- 
raising      campaign.        Fresh      havoc 
wrought  tornadoes  in  Tupelo,  Miss.; 
Gainesville,   Ga.,  and   Greensboro,  N. 
C,   made   new   demands   on   the    Red 
Cross  resources,  and,  by  Apsil  30,  the 
American     people     had     contributed 
over  $7,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation 
of      disaster     victims.     Medical    care 
for  the     wounded     in     Atlanta     and 
Memphis      hospitals,      repairing      of 
damaged    homes    and    restoration    of 
earning   power   to   tne   injured   were 
typical    features    in    the    Red    Cross 
program  of  relief. 

Closer  home,  the  flood  in  the  James 
River  last  March  drew  upon  the  dip- 


aster  preparedness  and  relief  ser- 
vices of  the  Red  Cross.  The  local 
chapter  supplied  beds,  mattresses, 
blankets  and  clothing  to  25  families 
affected  by  the  flood,  and  repaired 
some  damaged  property. 

Every  dollar  contributed  for  dis- 
aster relief  is  accounted  for  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
through  a  War  Department  order,  as 
are  all  other  Red  Cross  finances. 

In  its  present  drive  for  $22,350, 
the  Richmond  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  intends  primarily  to  provide 
highway  patrol  and  first  aid  sta- 
tions on  roads  near  the  iity  so  as  to 
reduce  automobile  fatalities  by  giv- 
ing immediate  medical  assistance  to 
the  wounded.  But  this  fund  will  be 
used,  of  course,  in  the  relief  of  any 
emergency  that  arises.  To  para- 
phrase a  famous  Latin  quotation,  the 
Red  Cross  considers  no  human  need 
alien  to  its  interest. 

The  ideal  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
first  given  practical  expression  by 
Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man who  persuaded  Napoleon  III  to 
let  him  organize  a  noncombatant 
corps  for  the  purpose  of  giving  med- 
ical aid  to  the  wounded  in  battle.  In 
August,  1864,  13  European  nations 
and  the  United  States  sent  represen- 
tatives to  a  conference  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  famous  articles,  now 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Geneva, 
gave  international  recognition  to 
Dunant's  ideal.  The  Red  Cross  flag 
itself — a  cross  of  brilliant  red  em- 
blazoned on  a  ^hite  field — commem- 
oates  him,  the  flag  being  the  emblem 
of  Switzerland  with  the  colors  re- 
versed. 

The  United  States,  however,  tradi- 
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tionally  averse  to  general  treaties,  with  the  men  who  had  brought  about 
withheld  its  approval  of  the  Treaty  the  Geneva  convention, 
of  Geneva  for  17  years.  Our  join-  The  work  0f  the  Red  Cross  in  war 
ing  this  internaional  humanitarian  needs  no  rehearsal  here.  In  disaster 
movement  was  due  largely  to  the  ef-  relief,  every  State  in  the  Union  ex- 
forts  of  Clara  Barton,  a  former  cept  Deleware — the  only  State  im- 
school    teacher    from    New    England,  mune  from  severe  catastrophe —  has 

who  sent  to  Geneva  in   1869  for  her  kAn°Wn   itS    aid'    and   every   citizen   of 

,      .__,          ,    ,  America    knows    its    fame   as    a    sin- 

nealtn   and    became    acquainted   there      „ j    j-  •    .         .    , 

4  cere    and    disinterested   messenger   of 

with  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  mercy. 


DREAMS  AHEAD 


What  would  we  do  in  this  world  of 
ours, 
Were  it  not  for  the  dreams  ahead. 
For  thorns  are  mixed  with  the  bloom- 
ing flowers, 
No  matter  which  path  we  tread. 

And  each  of  us  has  his  golden  goal, 
Stretching  far  into  the  years; 

And  ever  he  climbs  with  a  hopeful  soul, 
With  alternate  smiles  and  tears. 

That  dream  ahead  is  what  holds  him  up 
Through  the  storms  of  a  ceaseless 
fight; 
When  his  lips  are  pressed  to  the  worm- 
wood's cup, 
And  clouds  shut  out  the  light. 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  a  high  estate, 
To  some  it's  a  dream  of  wealth; 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  a  truce  with 
Fate 
In  a  constant  search  for  health. 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  home  and  wife; 

To  some  it's  a  crown  above; 
The  dreams  ahead  are  what  make  each 
life — 
The  dreams — and  faith — and  love ! 

— Edwin  Carlisle  Litsey 
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PULASKI  DAY 


(Masonie 

By  authorization  of   Congress,  ap- 
proved June  20,   1936,   the   president 
issued  a  proclamation,  September  26, 
1936,  ordering     the     display     of  the 
United  States  flag  on  all  government 
buildings  on  October  11,  in  commem- 
oration of  the   157th   anniversary  of 
the   glorious   death   of   Gen.   Casimir 
Pulaski.     The    proclamation    also    in- 
vited the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe     the     day     in  schools  and 
churches,  or  in  other  suitable  places. 
Count  Pulaski     was     born     in  Pol- 
dolia,  Poland,  on  March  4,  1748.  Be- 
coming interested  in  military  affairs 
at  an     early     age,     he  distinguished 
himself  as   a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
his    people    against   the    designs    of 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  Mis- 
fortune  overtaking  his   dramatic   ef- 
forts in  that  cause,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1775,  where  some  months  later,  he 
met  Benjamin  Franklin  and  learned 
of  conditions  in  America. 

Arriving  here  in  1777  when  29,  he 
immediately  joined  General  Washing- 
ton's staff  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His 
first  blow  in  behalf  of  American  lib- 
erty was  struck  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  where  he  blocked  the  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  cut  off  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  For  this  act,  Congress  com- 
missioned him  a  Brigadier  General 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
Washington  who  assigned  him  to 
command  the  Cavalry.  In  his  recom- 
mendation   to    Congress,    Washington 

said: 

"This  gentleman  has  been,  like  us, 


Tidings) 

engaged  in  defending  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  his  country,  and  has 
sacrificed  his  fortune  to  his  zeal  for 
those  objects.  He  derived  from  hence 
a  title  to  our  respect  that  ought 
to  operate  in  his  favor  as  the  good 
of  the  service  will  permit." 

Soon   after  his  promotion,  General 
Pulaski    saved    the    American    Army 
from  a    surprise     attack     at  Warren 
Tavern,  near  Philadelphia.  Then  fol- 
lower   a    number    of    well    performed 
duties     and     military     engagements, 
among  which   were:     Battle   of   Ger- 
mantown;       participation       in       the 
operations      of      General      Anthony 
Wayne;  special  duty  at  Valley  Forge; 
formation   of   a   corps  of  lances   and 
light    infantry,     recruited     at  Balti- 
more,   Md.,   which   became  known   as 
Pulaski's    Leg*ion;    unsuccessful    as- 
sault    on     the     British     troops     of 
General   Prescott's  army  at  Charles- 
ton,     S.     C,     which      Pulaski     had 
entered;   holding  that  city  until   the 
arrival    of     reinforcements;     and  the 
seige  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  re- 
ceived   a    wound    in    his   right   thigh 
from   a   canister   shot,   which   proved 
fatal. 

In  that  siege,  which  occurred  Octo- 
ber 8,  1779,  Pulaski  commanded  the 
Calvary  of  both  the  French  and  the 
American  Armies.  After  the  battle 
he  was  put  aboard  the  brig  Wasp  to 
be  taken  to  Charleston,  but  died 
October  11,  1779,  as  the  ship  was 
leaving  the  river. 

Towns,  townships,  and  counties  in 
this  country     bear     Pulaski's     name, 
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and  monuments  and  statues  have  been  and  the     statue     in     Savannah,  Ga.. 

raised     to  his     memory,     notably  the  where,  on  March  21,  1825,  the  Grand 

equestrian   statue   in   Washington,   D.  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  0f  that  state  laid 

C,  facing   Pennsylvania   Avenue,   be-  the    cornerstone      for      a      monument, 

tween  13th  and  14th   Streets,  N.  W.,  with    General   Lafayette    presiding. 


TO  THE  LOSER 

So  you've  lost  the  race,  lad? 

Ran  it  clean  and  fast? 
Beaten  at  the  tape,  lad  ? 

Rough?     Yes,  but  it  is  past. 
Never  mind  the  losing; 

Think  of  how  you  ran. 
Smile,  and  shut  your  teeth,  lad; 

Take  it  like  a  man. 

Not  the  winning  counts,  lad, 

But  the  winning  fair; 
Not  the  losing  shames,  lad, 

But  the  weak  despair. 
So  when  your  failure  stuns  you, 

Don't  forget  your  plan. 
Smile,  and  shut  your  teeth,  lad ; 

Take  it  like  a  man. 

Diamonds  turn  to  paste,  lad; 

Night  succeeds  to  morn, 
When  you  pluck  a  rose,  lad, 

Oft  you  grasp  a  thorn; 
Time  will  heal  the  bleeding; 

Life  is  but  a  span. 
Smile,  and  shut  your  teeth,  lad ; 

Take  it  like  a  man. 

Then  when  sunset  comes,  lad, 

When  your  fighting's  through ; 
And  the  Silent  Guest,  lad, 

Fills  your  cup  for  you, 
Shrink  not,  grasp  it  boldly; 

End  as  you  began. 
Smile,  and  close  your  eyes,  lad  ; 

And  take  it  like  a  man. 

— C.  P.  Lester. 
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FIGHT  CRIME  BY  COMMUNITY  FUND 


By  Arthur 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Ricchmond 
ranks  with  the  largest  and  might- 
iest cities  of  the  nation— many 
thousands  of  her  citizens  are  in  the 
clutches  of  crime,  poverty  and  dis- 
ease. 

Few  of  us  take  the  trouble  to  see 
how  the  other  half  lives.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  there  is  another  world 
over  yonder  some  place.  And  we 
know  that  that  world  is  peopled  by 
humans  who  are  in  need.  They  are 
hungry,  but  their  real  hungry  is  for 
opportunities  to  live  normal  lives. 
These  people  peer  out  of  life  with 
saddened  eyes— eyes  that  soon  turn 
to  crime  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  hunger. 

But,  this  is  not  another  world.  It 
is  a  world  in  which  we  all  live,  and 
no  community  can  rise  higher  than 
its  weakest  individual  section.  What 
affects  some  of  our  citizens  affects  in 
many  ways  all  of  our  citizens. 

There  are  a  lot  of  facts— unpleas- 
ant ones— that  Richmond  has  dodged 
or  ignored.  It  was  not  until  the 
recent  Conference  on  Crime  that 
these  facts  were  brought  to  light. 

A  total  of  19,845  people  were  ar- 
rested in  Richmond  last  year.  These 
offenders  were  arrested  over  27,940 
times  and  charged  with  29,338  of- 
fenses—an average  of  nearly  one 
and  half  times  per  offender.  More 
tragic  still  is  the  statement  that  22. 
12  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  living 
in  Richmond  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25  years  were  apprehended  last 
year,  and  14.84  per  cent  of  the  color- 
ed boys  in  the  same  age  group  were 
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similarly  involved.  These  were  all 
crimes  of  record.  No  over-time  park- 
ing or  blocking  of  loading  zones  was 
incuded  in  this  crime  report. 

And  these  facts  tell  not  only  a 
story  of  crimes,  but  a  story  of  pover- 
ty and  disease. 

Let  it  be  said  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  whistle  in  the  dark  and 
say  "it  can't  happen  here,"  that  7,- 
482  families  representing  24,342  in- 
dividuals, or  one-eighth  of  Rich- 
mond's population,  were  totally  or 
partially  dependent  upon  social 
agencies  during  April  of  this  year. 

During  the  same  month  5,132 
persons — men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls—were  dependent  on  free  or 
part-pay  medical  care. 

Most  of  these  conditions  exist  in  a 
half  dozen  definitely  marked  sections 
of  the  city — poverty  ridden  black 
spots  on  our  civic  map.  In  each  of 
the  21  elementary  school  districts  of 
the  city  social  problems  have  been 
tabulated  to  show  their  extent  and 
exact  location.  The  survey  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  a  member-agency  of 
the  Richmond  Community  Fund. 

These  conditions  are  not  hopeless. 
On  the  contrary,  facts  such  as.  these 
will  enable  the  social  agencies  of  the 
city  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  which 
to  center  their  services.  The  attack 
against  crime,  poverty  and  disease 
will  have  a  sharpened  spearhead. 

It  takes  money,  equipment,  and  an 
adequate  staff  to  cover  all  the  black 
spots  of  Richmond.  In  the  meantime, 
a  v/eather     eye  must  be  directed     to 
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the     lucky      white     spots,     lest     the 
shadows  lean  that  way.  It  should  not 
be     forgotten     for  a     moment     that 
crime,  poverty  and  disease  walk  hand 
in  hand.       A  blow  struck  at  the  last 
two  of     this     triumverate  is  a     blow 
struck  at  the  first.       Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  respect  already. 
During  the  last     year,  Community 
Fund     agencies     have     battled      the 
backwash  of     six  long     years  of     de- 
pression. Three  years  of  government 
relief  have  helped     thousands   of  in- 
dividuals through  work  projects,  but 
governmental  agencies  have  not  dealt 
with  the  actual  problems  of  these  de- 
pendent families.  It  has  not  built  self- 
respect  among  individuals.   It  is  the 
problems  that  exist  in  these  families 
that  must  be  intelligently  treated   if 
our  crime  rate  is  ever  to  be  cut. 

Dependent  and  neglected  children 
must  be  cared  for  by  Community 
Fund  agencies,  serious  mental  and 
emotional  disorders  which  often  lead 
to  crime  must  receive  psychiatric 
care,  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women 
must  be  given  wise  counselling  and 
guidance  services. 

During  the  last  year  the  family 
welfare  agencies  of  the  Community 
Fund  helped  7,310  families  over  the 
many  rough  places  of  life.  Theiy 
family  problems  were  studied,  mala- 
djustments righted,  employment  se- 
cured, psychiatric  services  rendered, 
and  legal  aid  given  to  those  unable 
to  afford   lawyers'   fees. 

Children,  homeless,  with  no  father 
or  mother,  or  worse  still,  neglected 
or  ill  treated  by  their  parents,  were 
cared  for  by  the  child  welfare 
agencies.  Normal  homes  were  found 
for  these     children  or     careful  guid- 


ance    was     given  by     a  sympathetic 
worker. 

Through  visiting  nurses  and  medi- 
cal clinics  12,229  persons  suffering 
from  illnesses  of  many  kinds  were 
treated  free  or  were  allowed  to  share 
a  small  part  of  the  expenses.  Other 
Fun  agencies  rendered  many  services 
necessary  for  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram to  care  for  the  community's 
needs. 

The  work  of  these  agencies  is  ob- 
viously not  strong  enough  to  combat 
the  onward  rush  of  crime  and  its 
two  allies.  This  work  must  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged. 

A  clear  example  of  what  can  be 
done  is  found  in  the  Bellevue  school 
districts.  For  the  last  three  years  ex- 
tensive work  in  all  fields  was  done  in 
this  district,  particularly  in  tlhe  field 
of  providing  constructive  idle  time 
activities  for  boys  and  girls  from  18 
to  25  years  of  age.  Few  concentrated 
services  were  aimed  at  /the  negro 
in  the  same  age  group.  Survey  figures 
show  only  39  per  cent  of  the  white 
boys  in  this  age  group  were  arrested 
last  year,  while  117  per  cent  of  the 
negro  boys  were  apprehended.  (The 
last  percentage  includes  transients 
who  stay  in  the  district  only  a  short 
while. ) 

The  answer  to  Richmond's  crime, 
poverty  and  disease  problems  is  ob- 
vious: enlarged,  extended  and  more 
concentrated  social  services  from  the 
35   Community  Fund   agencies. 

A  staff  of  71  public  health  nurses 
is  needed  to  deal  with  the  health 
problem.  Richmond  has  only  54.  A 
psychopathic  ward  must  be  establish- 
ed. Patients  of  this  type  are  now 
housed     in     the     city  jail.   Increased 
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facilties  for  the  care  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children  is  imperativ. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  100  of 
these  children  are  placed  in  the  City 
Home  for  want  of  bettef  accommoda- 
tions. Provision  must  be  made  to 
carry  the  extra  burden  brought  about 
by  the  rise  in  food  and  clothing 
prices.  Rehabilitation  •  work  among 
persons  released  from  jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries is  necessary  to  check  re- 
cidivism. Crime  prevention  work  in 
the  lower  age  groups  must  be  in- 
creased. 

These  services  must  be  inaugurat- 
ed at  once  in  order  to  widen  the  front 
against  crime,  poverty  and  disease. 

And     Richmond     can  supply  these 


needed  services.  Business  conditions 
have  vastly  improved  dnring  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  over 
the  same  period  last  year  In  Rich- 
mond, alone,  $1,000,000  more  has 
been  spent  for  building,  $11,000,000 
more  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
used,  $520,000  more  business  cltared 
through  the  port  of  Richmond,  and 
$85,000,000  more  was  spent  through 
individual  checking  accounts. 

Richmond  people  do  not  starve,  be- 
cause there  is  food  enough  to  be  had. 
There  is,  however,  a  hunger  that 
needs  more  than  bread.  And  to  ease 
that  gnawing  hunger  by  stifling 
poverty  and  disease  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  crme. 


OLD-TIME  NOTIONS 

Looking  back  through  a  file  of  "Godey's  Ladies  Books"  for 
the  year  1864,  one  wonders  if  our  notions  of  hygiene  will 
change  as  much  in  the  next  seventy-two  years  as  they  have  m 

If  so  what  will  people  then  be  thinking  of  the  medicinal 
value  of  spinach,  liver,  and  raw  vegetables?  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know,  but  at  least  we  have  these  items  which  may 
well  make  us  pause  and  ponder. 

The  first  is  an  advertisement,  calling  attention  to  the  sell- 
adjusting  hoop-skirts  sold  by  a  Mrs.  Allen,  Eighth  Street,  two 
doors  below  Chestnut:  "The  hoop  skirt,  when  moderate  in 
size  is  necessary  to  a  lady's  health,  comfort,  and  comeliness. 
We  are  glad  that  a  new  improvement  seems  likely  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer;  the  self -adjustment  keeps  the  skirt 
in  its  shape  and  place." 

And,  you  lover  of  raisins,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  It  has 
been  noticed  that  several  children  have  died  from  convulsions 
produced  by  eating  the  skins  of  raisins.  Dr.  Dewees  of  Boston 
mentions  the  death  of  three  children  from  this  cause  and  re- 
marks that  there  is  no  stomach,  unless  it  be  that  of  an  ostrich, 
that  can  master  the  skin  of  the  raisin."— By  Elvira  Pennell. 
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SNITCHER 


(Boys'  Industrial 

Snitcher!       What     does     it  mean? 
Who  is  a  snitcher?  No  term  of  diver- 
sion is  used  by  the  boys  of  our  insti- 
tution    so     generally     as     that       of 
snitcher.    There    is    nothing   you    can 
call  a  boy  in  the     State  Home  which 
cuts  deeper     into  pride  than     that  of 
snitcher.  No  one,  not  even  grown-ups 
likes  to  be     so  called.  It  is     to  be  re- 
greted,    however,  that  our    boys  are 
unable  to  see  the  difference  between 
a    snitcher   and    one    who    reports    to 
his  officer  or  to  the  members  of  his 
court  those     things     which  boys     do 
which     make  a  bad     name  for     their 
company  or  class. 

A  snitcher  is  a  fellow  who  reports 
a  thing  just  to  get  another  boy  in 
trouble.  He  may  even  be  so  mean  and 
little  as  to  hope  by  such  means  to  get 
in  well  with  his  family  officer.  A  boy 
who  tells  a  thing  with  hope  of  dis- 
gracing another  boy  to  get  favor 
for  himself  is  indeed,  a  snitcher,  and 
he  deserves  to  be  called  by  such  a 
contemptible  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  boy  re- 
ports a  thing  which  is  wrong  and 
which  will  give  his  company  a  bad 
name  he  is  doing  his  duty.  He  is 
playing  the  part  of  a  good  citizen.  He 
is  not  only  helping  to  keep  up  the 
good  name  of  his  company,  but  he  is 
doing  the  boy  whom  he  reports  a 
"real  good  turn." 

Every  tax  payer  of  the  state  pays 
something  toward  running  this  in- 
stitution. They  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of     training  boys,     who  have     gotten 
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stated  on  the  wrong  road,  in  ways 
that  are  not  right.  No  boy  can  learn 
to  do  right  and  to  be  a  good  citizen 
and  go  out  on  parole  and  make  good 
who  has  not  been  straight  and  honest 
here. 

We  do  things  by  force  of  habit.  If 
a  boy  keeps  doing  wrong  things  here 
he  will  continue  to  do  wrong  things 
outside.  So  help  each  other  form  the 
habit  of  doing  good  things  ,  first  by 
showing  the  wrong  doer  where  he  is 
losing  out;    if  this   does   not   change 
him,  then  report  him  his  court  and  let 
him  know  that  if  he  will  do  wrong  he 
must  pay  the  price  for  it.  There  are 
only  a  few  boys  in  any  company  who 
are  not  loyal  to  their  company,  who 
do  not     want     to     be     good  citizens. 
These  are  the  very  fellows  who  take 
advantage  of  the  word   snitcher  and 
use  it  more  often  to  keep  the  better 
boys  from  reporting  their  wrong  do- 
ings. 

Boys,  do  not  let  these  fellows  keep 
you  from  doing  your  duty  by  throw- 
ing up  to  you  that  if  you  tell,  you  are 
a  snitcher.  You  are  not.  You  are  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  high  grade  citizen. 
I?  you  do  not  report  such  a  fellow 
you  do  both  yourself  and  the  boy  in- 
jury. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves 
to  be  good  citizens  always.  Never 
fail  to  be  helpful  both  to  yourself  and 
the  wrong  doer.  If  he  will  not  take 
your  advice  and  do  right,  report  him 
every  time.  This  may  be  the  means 
of  making  a  real  fellow  of  him. 
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YOUELL  FAVORS  PAROLE  PLAN 


(Suffolk  News-Herold) 

While  many  are  rapping  the  parole  eral  Prisons, 
system,  Major  Rice  M.  Youell,  super- 
intendent of  the  state  penitentiary 
urges  a  statewide  system  of  pro- 
bation and  parole.  He  is  probably  in 
a  better  position  than  any  public  offi- 
cial in  the  state  to  give  advice  on 
this  subject.  The  major  will  prob- 
ably join  others  in  urging  the  1938 
general  assembly  to  inaugurate  the 
system. 

"There  are  many  young  offenders 
now  serving  prison  terms  who  could 
with  safety  be  placed  on  probation 
by  the  courts  under  competent  super- 
vision," Major  Youell  said.  "There 
is  where  the  great  saving  to  the  state 
in  both  human  values  and  money 
would  be  effected.  It  costs  approxi- 
mately $300  to  keep  a  convict  a  year 
in  prison,  while  a  probationer  can  be 
given  competent  supervision  for 
from  between  $40  to  $50  a  year." 

Major  Youell,  recently  called  "one 
of  the  ablest  prison  administrators 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Sanford 
Bates,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 


said  the  record  made 
by  prisoners  given  conditional  par- 
dons in  Virginia  showed  that  parole 
would  work,  says  a  news  item  in  the 
Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 

"Two  hundred  prisoners  are  given 
conditional  pardons  in  Virginia  every 
year,"  Major  Youell  said,  "and  only 
six  or  seven  come  back."  He  pointed 
out  that  under  a  parole  system, 
prisoners  released  from  the  peniten- 
tiary would  be  given  continuous  su- 
pervision. 

We  are  aware  that  the  parole 
system  has  been  given  a  hard  jolt  by 
federal  G-men  because  most  of  the 
recent  big  shots  in  crime  were  parol- 
ed prisoners  or  probationers.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  others  who 
have  come  back  into  society  through 
the  plans  mentioned  and  are  making 
good.  In  fact  it  has  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  many  a  boy.  As  Major 
Youell  says,  Virginia  should  adopt 
the  system  patterned  after  one  in 
some  other  state  where  it  is  success- 
fully operating. 


"We  are  bound  to  fail  if  we  rely  upon  our  own  judgement, 
because  we  cannot  always  know  what  simple  act  may  rum  our 
whole  lives  or  some  other  person's  life.  Many  men  have  done 
what  others  have  said  was  not  possible,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  God's  help.  Ask  God  to  show  you  the  way 
in  every  step  you  take,  study  His  ways  and  commands,  and  al- 
ways ask  Him  to  help  you."— Selected. 
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TABLE  TALK 


By  Grace 

"What  is  the  trouble  now?"  said 
Miss  Dade  to  herself  as,  glancing 
from  the  window,-  she  saw  Bobby- 
Jones  starting  off  to  school,  crying 
very  bitterly.  His  little  sister  looked 
unhappy,  too,  and  seemed  quite  ready 
to  join  him  in  an  outburst.  It  hap- 
pened so  often.  Miss  Dade  was 
Bobby's  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
she  was  fond  of  him.  Later  in  the 
day  she  stopped  in  to  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  his  mother  and  heard  some 
of  her  difficulties. 

"You  see,  it's  like  this,  Miss  Dade. 
The  children  behave  so  badly  at 
meals,  especially  at  breakfast,  that 
I'm  always  having  to  scold  them. 
They  interrupt  dad  and  me  when  we 
are  talking.  They  don't  like  this  and 
won't  eat  that.  Altagether  our  meals 
are  very  unpleasant.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  Your  sister's 
children  nearly  always  look  content- 
ed and  happy.  I  wonder  how  she 
manages." 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  Nan  is  very 
particular  what  we  talk  about  at 
breakfast  and,  indeed,  at  all  meals. 
She  thinks  this  very  important.  She 
says,  when  the  conversation  is  bright 
and  cheerful,  food  digests  better.  I 
suppose  it  does.  So  we  make  a  point 
of  not  discussing  annoyances  at  the 
table.  Each  member  of  the  family 
has  more  or  less  acquired  the  habit 
of  contributing  something  pleasant  and 
interesting.  We  look  forward  to  meal- 
time at  Nan's  because  it  is  sure  to  be 
a  good  time.  The  children  seldom 
interrupt   when   others   are    speaking. 


Archbold 

They  know  it  is  bad  manners.  Of 
course,  sometimes  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  wait,  but  Nan  sees  to  it  that  all 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves, 
for  of  course  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  give  each  a  turn.  We  ask  them 
about  their  school  work  and  laugh  at 
little  jokes;  we  really  enjoy  their 
wholesome  fun." 

"That  is  all  very  well,  but  suppose 
someone  has  to  reprove  them  a^  the 
table?  That  is  sure  to  happen  some- 
times. They  resent  this,  and  then 
there  is  a  fuss." 

"No  one  but  brother  John  ever  re- 
proves the  children  at  table.  I  think 
Nan  and  he  must  have  an  agreement 
about  it.  He  seldom  does  more  than 
call  the  child  by  name.  He  uses  a 
certain  intonation  which  is  at  once 
understood.  But  neither  John  nor 
Nan  scolds  a  child  before  the  family 
at  any  time,  though  there  are  many- 
heart-to-heart  talks  in  private. 

"Another  thing,"  Miss  Dade  con- 
tinued. "None  of  us  is  supposed  to 
make  any  remark  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  food.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  when  something  is  especi- 
ally good.  But  John  says  a  little  child 
often  gets  the  suggestion  of  dislike 
by  way  of  contrast,  so  it  is  better  ro 
wait  until  the  meal  is  finished  before 
expressing  pleasure.  This  rule  is 
not  hard  and  fast,  but  we  do  try  to 
conform  to  it." 


"I'm  so  glad  you  came  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  as  Miss  Dade  rose  to  go. 
''My  children  hr.ve  ability,  yet  they 
rarely     stand   high   in      their   classes. 
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Today  we  had  a  very  stormy  break-  does  to  large  extent.  I  think   I'll  get 

fast  and  they  went  off  so  unhappy.  I  my     husband  to     help  me     try     your 

could  not  forget  it  and  wonder  if  the  sister's  plan." 
fault  lay  with  me.     I  see  now  that  it 


DON'T  TROUBLE  TROUBLE 

Don't  you  trouble  trouble 

Till  trouble  troubles  you. 
Don't  you  look  for  trouble ; 

Let  trouble  look  for  you. 

Don't  you  borrow  sorrow ; 

You'll  surely  have  your  share. 
He  who  dreams  of  sorrow 

Will  find  that  sorrow's  there. 

Don't  you  hurry  worry, 
By  worrying  lest  it  come. 

To  flurry  is  to  worry, 

'Twill  miss  you  if  you're  mum. 

Who  feareth  hath  forsaken 
The  heavenly  Father's  side ; 

What  He  hath  undertaken 
He  surely  will  provide. 

The  very  birds  reprove  thee 
With  all  their  happy  song ; 

The  very  flowers  teach  thee 
That  fretting  is  a  wrong. 

"Cheer  up,"  the  sparrow  chirpeth, 
"Thy  Father  f eedeth  me ; 

Think  how  much  He  careth, 
O  lonely  child,  for  thee!" 

"Fear  not,"  the  flowers  whisper; 

"Since  thus  He  hath  arrayed 
The  buttercup  and  daisy, 

How  canst  thou  be  afraid  ?" 

Then  don't  you  trouble  trouble, 
Till  trouble  troubles  you; 

You'll  only  double  trouble, 
And  trouble  others,  too. 

■i — Author  Unknown. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  of  Raleigh, 
Engineer  with  the  State  Budget 
Bureau,  visited  t  the  School  last 
Wednesday.  The  purpose  of  this 
visit  was  to  look  over  an  estimate  of 
the  School's  needs  for  the  next 
biennium. 

— o — 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr. 
Earl  Smith,  probation  officer,  of 
Raleigh,  we  learned  that  Graham 
Harrison,  formerly  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
is  now  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  was 
recently  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Robert  Ellis,  formerly  of  Cottage 
No.  10,  and  a  member  of  our  base- 
ball team,  who  was  paroled  about 
three  months  ago,  called  at  the  Up- 
lift office  last  Wednesday. 

Bob  is  now  living  in  Charlotte  and 
is  working  for  the  Mays  Transfer 
Company  as  a  helper  and  substitute 
driver.  He  stated  that  he  was  get- 
ting along  fine,  likes  his  work  very 
much,  and  expects  to  be  promoted  to 
the  position  of  regular  driver  in  a 
very  short  time. 

— o — 

James  Wesly  Cook,  formerly  of 
Cottage  No.  2,  who  was  paroled  in 
July  1923,  called  on  old  friends  at 
the   School  last  Sunday. 

Wesley,  better  known  as  "Red" 
during  his  stay  with  us,  is  now  living 
at  Cooleemee  and  is  employed  by  the 
George  W.  Heline  Company,  tobacco 
manufacturers,  of  New  York  City. 

"Red"  has  made  a  very  good  record 
since    leaving    the    School,    and    from 


reports  received  from  time  to  time 
from  good  authority  we  learn  that 
he  has  developed  into  an  ideal  citizen 
of  Davie  County. 

Before  assuming  his  present  posi- 
tion, "Red"  was  employed  by  the 
Federal  Rehabitation  and  National 
Youth  Administration,  holding  quite 
a  responsible  position  with  several 
people   under  his   supervision. 

Naturally,  we  were  glad  to  see  this 
fine  looking  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  he  has  made  since  leaving  the 
institution. 


Rev.  Robert  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  afternoon  service 
at  the  Training  School  last  Sunday. 
Instead  of  the  usual  preaching  ser- 
vice, following  the  singing  of  the 
opening  hymn,  and  prayer,  Rev,  Ar- 
rowood presented  several  members  of 
his  choir,  who  rendered  two  selec- 
tions, "Grace  Greater  Than  Our  Sin" 
and  "One   Sweetly  Solemn  Thought." 

Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  then  addressed 
the  boys  briefly  on  the  life  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  He  began  by 
stating  that  Jeremiah  was  a  person 
who  was  given  to  the  habit  of  nearly 
always  looking  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  but  never  hesitated  to  speak 
what  he  thought  was  the  truth.  Be- 
cause he  spoke  the  truth  the  rulers 
ef  the  country  cast  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, which  was  nothing  but  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground  and  very  muddy. 
Here    he    was    given    nothing    to    eat 
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and  in  a  short  time  his  condition  be- 
came very  poor. 

Jeremiah  was  treated  much  worse 
than  any  of  the  other  prisoners,  and 
an  Ethiopian,  noting  Jeremiah's  poor 
condition,  went  to  the  king  and 
begged  for  his  release. 

The  king  listened  to  the  Ethiopian's 
request  and  agreed  that  Jeremiah 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  dungeon 
and  placed  in  with  the  other  prison- 
ers. Knowing  the  prophet's  emaciat- 
ed condition,  the  Ethiopian  gathered 
up  fragments  of  old  clothing,  that  he 
might  wrap  them  about  his  body,  in 
order  that  the  rope  lowered  to  him 
might  not  hurt  him.  This  was  done 
and  the  Ethiopian  pulled  him  up  out 
of  the  pit. 

In  all  Israel  at  that  time,  said  the 
speaker,  the  only  one  who  saw  what 
was  the  kind  thing  to  do  was  a  poor 
negro. 

Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  then  recited  a 
poem  entitled  "A  Fool's  Prayer." 
following   which    the    choir    rendered 


another  number,  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  that  fine  old  hymn,  "O  Love 
That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go."  Rev. 
Mr.  Arrowood  then  read  Longfellow's 
poem,  "Launching  the  Ship,"  and  the 
choir  rendered  the  closing  number, 
"Jesus,  Savior,  Take  My  Hand." 

Rev.  Mr.  Arrowood  has  been  con- 
ducting services  at  the  Training 
School  for  many  years,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  bringing  the  boys  helpful 
Gospel  messages,  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  hear  many  fine 
musical  programs,  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  him  and  the  members  of 
his  fine  musical  organization  for  the 
delightful  program  rendered  on  this 
occasion.  The  members  of  the  choir 
participating  in  last  Sunday's  pro- 
gram were:  Iva  Porter  and  Lois 
Phillips,  sopranos;  Edna  Waddell, 
alto;  Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood  and  L.  R. 
Crooks,  tenor;  W.  W.  Crooks  and  C. 
L.  Phillips  bass,  with  Miss  Walena 
Crooks  accompanying  at  the  piano. 


DREAMS 

Not  of    themslves  do  dreams    come  true,  but  by  the 
mighty  will 

Of  him  whose  dreaming  leads  him  through  the  thicket 
to  the  hill. 

More  than  vague  wishing  is  required  to  follow  such  a 
dream, 

Strength    and  ambition    are    desired  to    match    the 
spirit's  gleam. 

Not  of    themselves     do  dreams    come  true,    but  the 
prosaic  leaven 

Of  toil  and  patience  must  pursue  a  dream  to  its  high- 
est heaven. 

— Anna    Campbell. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  November  1,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(7)    Robert  Allen  18 


(13) 

James 

Causey  21 

(8) 

Neely 

Dixon  9 

(7) 

Edward  Johnson  7 

(6) 

Craig 

Mundy  19 

(2) 

Ray  Norman  15 

Mack 

Setzer 

(6) 

Fred  Wheeler  6 

(7) 

James 

Wilhite  21 

< 

30TTAGE  No.   1 

(2) 

J.  D. 

Ashe  8 

Claude 

Mains  4 

(2) 

Albert 

Silas  6 

James 

Sims  6 

Frank 

Walker 

(2) 

Preston  Yarborough  9 

(2)    Preston  Yarborough  9 

(2) 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(2) 

(3)   John  Capps  11 

Virgil  Cecil  12 

(12) 

Henry  Fredere 

(2) 

(7)    Max  Lindsay  14 

(6)    Fred   Seibert  15 

(5) 

Boyd    Strickland  17 

John  Whitaker  2 

(3)   Robert  Worthington  16 

(3) 

COTTAGE  No.  3 
(2)   Earl  Bass  9 
(2)   Julian   Gregory  14 

(2)  Max  Hedrick  16 
William   McRary  11 
John  Piner  6 

(3)  John  Hampton  6 

COTTAGE   No    4 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(4)  William  Cassell  7 
A.  L.  Gaines  5 
Monroe  Keith  4 

(2)   Walter  Taylor  2 


COTTAGE  No.  6 
Ted  Bowles 

Fletcher   Castlebury  10 
James   Coleman  9 
Noah  Ennis  13 
Columbus  Hamilton  9 

(2)  Thomas  Hamilton  11 
Horace    Journigan  3 

(3)  Ray  Laramore  9 
Harley  Mathews  4 

(2)   John  Robbins  7 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)   James  Corn  12 

Archie  Castlebury  11 

(2)    Caleb  Hill  20 
Loyd  Hite  3 
Hugh  Johnson  7 
William  Tester  3 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
Sam  Belk  19 
Howard   Baheeler  7 
Lloyd  Banks  11 
Letcher  Castlebury  18 
Howard   Griffin  6 
Wilfred  Land  17 
Fred  May  9 
Edward   McCain  5 
Charles  Taylor  13 
John  Tolbert  11 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

Gladston  Carter  2 
Hubert   Carter  3 
Craig  Chappell  3 
(11)    Randolph  Davis  19 
Reuben  Duggins  6 
(2)   Woodfin  Fowler  14 

(2)  Charles   Freeman  13 
Robert   Gaines 

(3)  Theodore   Hodgson  11 
Mark  Jones 

(2)  Lurren    Kinney  11 

(3)  Esmond  Reams  13 
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Cleveland   Suggs  18 
Earl  Stamey  2 
(11)   Homer  Smith  18 
Percival   Shuler  6 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Walter   Merritt  2 
(2)   Jehu  Wright  6 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(5)  James   Chapman  10 

(6)  John  Drum  14 
(8)  H.  A.   Holmes  10 
(5)  David  Hodge  17 

James  Hicks  10 

(2)  Andrew   Lambeth  8 
William  Martin  13 

(3)  James  Rector  5 
(5)   Adolph  Watson  20 

COTTAGE  No.  12 

(8)   Joseph  Cox  12 
Frank  Dickens  17 

(5)   Talmage  Dautrey  11 
Marvin  Edwards  10 

(4)  Bernard  Griffin  16 
(2)    Warren  Latham  11 

(4)  Frank  Lewis  13 

(5)  June   Malone  14 
Jerome  Medlin  2 

(2)   Andrew  Powell  12 
Harvey  Smith  2 
Charles  Williams  5 


COTTAGE   No.   13 
William  Goins  6 

(2)  Willard  Garrett  2 

(3)  John  Smith  6 
(2)   Wilmer  Shoaf  12 

COTTAGE   No.   M 

(2)  Claude  Ashe  5 

(3)  Lee  Dowless  8 

(3)   Spurgeon  Dowless  7 

(3)  Jack  Daubenmeyer  7 

(2)  Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
Stacy  Long  11 

(8)    Troy  Powell  17 
Wilburn  Suite  6 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(4)  Marvin  Ashe  16 

(7)    Henry  Abernathy  19 
Roy  Cruse  3 

(5)  George  Gibson  14 

(3)  Glenn  Jenkins  6 

(3)  Clarence  King  13 

(4)  George  McManess  12 
(3)   James  McCracken  8 

Walter  Mitchell  8 
Marvin  Malcom  10 
Hansel  Pate  8 
Harley   Pennell  9 
Charles  Pennell  6 
Alvin  Powell  2 
Richard  Tysinger  15 
Harless  Triplett  12 
Robert  Teeter  12 
(3)    Richard  Wilder  13 


(4) 
(3) 
(3) 


(5) 


MY  DESIRE 

To  awaken  each  morning  with  a  smile  brightening  my  face ; 
to  greet  the  day  with  reverence  for  the  opportunities  it  con- 
tains ;  to  approach  my  work  with  a  clear  mind ;  to  hold  ever 
before  me,  even  in  the  doing  of  little  things  the  Ultimate  Pur- 
pose toward  which  I  am  working;  to  meet  men  and  women 
with  laughter  upon  my  lips  and  love  in  my  heart ;  to  be  gentle, 
kind  and  courteous  through  all  the  hours  to  approach  the 
night  with  the  weariness  that  woos  sleep  and  the  joy  that 
comes  from  work  well  done — this  is  how  I  desire  to  use  my 
days. — Thomas  Drier. 
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I  ALL  INSIDE  1 

f  ♦ 

J*  Last  eve  I  walked  a  certain  street,  * 

f  And  met  such  gloomy  folk,  % 

%  I  made  great  haste  to  pass  them  by,  * 

%  And  neither  smiled  nor  spoke.  * 

*  The  giant  elms  drooped  sullenly,  * 

*  The  very  sun  was  dim ;  $ 
t  I  met  a  friend,  and  said,  "I  hope  J 
%  I've  seen  the  last  of  him."  * 
♦**  ?* 
J  Today  I  walked  that  very  street,  * 

And  loved  the  folks  I  met ;  % 

f  If  business  had  not  made  me  leave,  J 

%  I  would  be  talking  yet,  * 

J  Of  course,  I've'  solved  the  mystery,  ♦ 

*  'Tis  very  plain  to  see:  % 
%  The  day  I  met  the  glommy  folks,  J 
%  The  gloom  was  inside  me.  * 

1  —Sheila  O'Neill.         f 
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WHAT  YOU  MAY  DO 

Just  a  smile  when  the  road  seems  hard, 

Just  a  laugh  in  the  gloom; 
Just  a  hope,  when  the  soul  seems  scarred, 

Like  a  light  in  a  darkened  room. 
Just  the  touch  of  a  tender  hand, 

And  a  song,  and  bit  of  prayer; 
Just  the  courage  to  understand, 

And  the  heart  to  truly  care! 

Just  these  things,  and  your  life  may  be 

A  perfect  poem  to  the  world; 
Just  these  things,  and  the  earth  can  see 

Your  mind  like  a  flag  unfurled. 
Just  the  touch  of  a  tender  hand, 

And  a  message  from  God  above; 
Just  the  courage  to  understand, 

And  the  heart  to  truly  love! 

Never  a  man  will  pass  you  by, 

Who  does  not  take  of  your  cheer; 
Never  a  woman  will  meet  your  eye, 

Who  does  not  hold  you  dear. 
Poets  and  artists,  they  do  their  best, 

But  yours  is  the  better  part; 
For  you  give  of  a  friendship  Christ  has 
blessed, 

And  the  love  of  a  helping  heart! 

— Selected. 


EDUCATION  FOR  LIVING 

No  educator  in    the    state    receives    greater  recognition,  when 
speaking  or  writing,    than    Dr.    Hubert    M.  Poteat,  instructor  of 
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languages  in  Wake  Forest  College.  His  messages  fitly  spoken,  are 
always  "like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

For  instance  in  an  address,  "Education  For  Living"  he  tersely 
stated  that  the  full  life  must  revolve  around  culture,  and  not  much 
can  be  done  for  the  adult  unless  started  out  in  childhood  on  the 
right  foot.  But  children  can  be  guided  and  therein  lies  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  the  responsibility  rests  in  the  home  with  the  schools 
as  companion  pieces,  if  a  cultural  taste  is  developed. 

He  emphasizes  that  leisure  time  in  the  home  be  profitably  spent, 
and  condemns  the  thought  that  parents  rush  to  the  bridge  table 
or  movies  just  to  pass  time,  if  so,  the  children  will  do  likewise  and 
their  very  souls  will  be  starved. 

The  child  of  today,  as  a  recent  writer  puts  it,  is  a  "sort  of  help- 
less guinea-pig  in  a  low-comedy  laboratory."  The  general  opinion 
is  the  child  is  tested,  measured  and  every  other  thing  done  but 
educated. 

The  regimented  child  taking  the  course  of  universal  education  as 
prescribed,  whether  it  fits  or  not,  destroys  initiative  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  study  the  classics,  or  the  finer  arts  that  make  a  full  life  or  a 
cultural  life  with  the  highest  ideals. 

By  inheritance,  environment  and  experience  Dr.  Poteat  under- 
stands the  young  men  and  young  women  of  today.  "By  contact  he 
knows  that,  our  sons  and  daughters,  on  the  threshold  of  college  or 
of  life,  seem  to  have  little  enthusiasm^  for  the  fine  and  beautiful 
things  the  race  has  acheived,  and  certainly  very  few  of  them  have 
cultivated  the  art  of  doing  their  own  thinking  in,  matters  of  citi- 
zenship, morals,  and  religion.  Our  children  are  our  most  precious 
possession;  and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  no  effort  too  galling,  no 
battle  too  hard,  when  the  stake  is  their  growth  into  useful  men 
and  women  of  wide  horizons,  of  inexhaustible  inner  resources,  of 
real  culture  in  its  finest  and  truest  sense." 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  SPOKEN 

The  election  of  November  1936  is  a  thing  of  the  past  regardless 
of  party  preference.  The  people  have  chosen  a  valiant  commander, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  American  people 
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for  another  four  years.  This  is  proof  of  the  fact  the  masses  ap- 
prove of  the  policies  of  the  present  administration  and  ask  for  a 
continuation  of  the  same. 

The  election  was  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  it  carries 
with  it  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  ewer  recorded.  The 
President  accepted  the  honor  not  boastfully  but  with  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  confidence  bestowed  by  the  people  at  large,  and 
with  the  high  purpose  to  serve  all  people  regardless  of  class  with 
renewed  energy  and  strength. 

Knowing  that  within  the  bosom  of  President  Roosevelt,  there  is 
one  supreme  impulse — love — gives  assurance  that  partisanship 
wTill  not  be  tolerated,  instead  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  will  be 
influenced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  interest  of  humanity 
and  help  maintain  the  merits  of  the  party's  principles,  justice  or  a 
a  fair  deal,  interest  in  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  all. 


FINGERPRINT 

There  was  a  time  when  fingerprinting  was  suggestive  of  crime 
and  one  naturally  recoiled  when  the  subject  was  broached.  But 
such  is  not  the  estimate  of  the  practice  today.  Since  the  abduc- 
tion of  children  is  a  common  practice,  and  girls  and  boys  disap- 
pear and  people  are  accidently  killed  and  lost  because  of  a  lapse  of 
memory,  it  places  fingerprinting  in  the  forefront  as  a  means  of  cor- 
rect identification. 

This  week  the  members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
representatives  of  the  police  department,  Charlotte,  will  appear 
before  the  school  board  to  request  permission  to  fingerprint  the 
17,000  pupils  in  the  city  schools. 

Chief  Littlejohn  stated  that  he  receives  letters  daily  from  parents 
requesting  information  regarding  their  daughters  and  sons,  and  if 
they  had  been  fingerprinted  he  would  have  been  sure  of  the  identifi- 
cation. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Myers  Park  Moravian  Church  Troop 
29,  Boy  Scouts,  were  fingerprinted.  This  is  the  first  time  all  mem- 
bers of  a  Boy  Scout  troop  have  been  finger-printed. 
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In  the.  event  that  the  city  school  officials  look  favorably  upon  the 
plan  of  fingerprinting  the  17,000  school  children  a  person  familiar 
with  this  work  will  begin  taking  the  prints,  and  the  prints  will  be 
placed  on  civil  file  in  Washington  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
file  of  criminals.  Out  of  this  number  of  children  there  is  reason 
to  believe  there  are  cases  where  prints  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 

As  a  suggestion  fingerprinting  would  answer  the  purpose  in  all 
schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  for  the  reason  there  have  been  in- 
stances when  they  have  dropped  out  of  existence  and  there  was  no 
way  on  earth  to  make  a  positive  identification.  Fingerprinting  is 
the  impulse  of  a  humanitarian  spirit.  It  keeps  one  in  many  in- 
stances from  being  swallowed  up  in  the. whirlwind  of  many  activi- 
ties without  a  hope  of  ever  being  recognized  again  by  loved  ones, 
and  placed  in  a  grave  marked  "The  Unknown  Boy." 


GOVERNOR  HOEY 

We  have  not  previously  felicitated  our  new  Governor,  Clyde  R. 
Hoey.  However,  this  institution,  not  excepting  the  boys  who  are 
not  eligible  to  vote,  offer  congratulations,  feeling  that  the  state  has 
shown  great  wisdom  in  placing  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of 
the  state. 

With  the  honor  and  confidence  exhibited  by  the  people  in  select- 
ing the  Governor-elect  therein  lies  a  great  responsibility,  because 
there  are  connections  in  the  state's  machinery  to  be  adjusted  and 
problems  to  be  solved,  but  Clyde  Hoey,  like  a  skilled  mechanic,  will 
know  just  where  to  place  his  hand  to  make  things  smooth. 

With  a  splendid  background  of  faithful  service  as  a  loyal  and 
faithful  citizen  and  true  churchman,  enriched  by  years  of  ex- 
perience as  an  outstanding  jurist,  makes  him  fully  qualified  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  be  encountered  during  his  administration. 

Having  the  elements,  of  true  manhood,  culture  of  mind  and  heart, 
the  new  laurels  achieved  in  this  last  election  will  be  worn  with 
dignity  and  accepted  with  appreciation,  realizing  they  are  a  gift 
from  the  people. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  always  values  the  recognition  of  the 
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Governor  of  the  great  Commonwealth,  and  the  500  boys,  as  wards 
of  the  state,  elicit  the  interest  of  the  Governor-elect,  realizing  the 
guardianship  of  this  and  similar  institutions  will  be  one  of  the  joys 
of  his  four  years  of  service. 


CALIFORNIA'S  PROBLEM  ONLY 

If  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina  continue  to  wax  romantic 
over  the  Fall  weather  and  scenery  of  North  Carolina,  and  publicize 
the  same,  this  state  will  have  the  same  tangle  that  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia— schools  over  crowded  with  children  who  come  with  parents 
travelling  in  trailers,  seeking  a  salubrious  climate. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  Dr.  Ker- 
sey, estimates  this  Fall  50,000  children  from  the  trailer  population 
will  enter  California  schools,  and  that  the  school  accommodations 
are  inadequate.  The  remedy  for  this  strain  upon  the  school  facili- 
ties offered  by  Dr.  Kersey  is  that  the  federal  authorities  should  con- 
tribute the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  trailers, 
since  they  are  transients. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  laws  that  govern  such  instances  so  from 
that  view  point  there  is  nothing  to  say,  but  from  the  slant  of  com- 
mon sense  we  feel  that  people  who  are  fully  able  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life  should  first  lay  aside  something  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

But  after  all  that  is  one  of  self-invited  penalties  of  persistently 
advertising  fine  weather  with  perpetual  sunshine,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  is  likely  to  develop  in  other  states. 

But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  not  expect  the  govern- 
ment to  attend  to  everything,  and  especially  provide  a  fund  in  the 
various  states  to  care  for  children  who  flit  from  one  place  to  an- 
other,— always  choosing  the  place  that  meets  the  demands  or  de- 
sires. 
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OLD  SURRY,  MOTHER  OF  COUNTIES 


By  Cornelia  Burt 

There  is  no  section  of  Vir-ginia  rich- 
er in  Colonial  history  than  "Old 
Surry,  the  Mother  of  Counties,"  em- 
bracing, orginally,  many  of  the  pres- 
ent counties  of  the  State,  extending 
west  as  far  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. 

Driving  down  the  Richmond-Nor- 
folk Highway,  one  crosses  the  county 
line  at  Burrowsville. 

The  first  point  of  historic  interest 
in  Surry  is  the  ancient  village  of 
Cabin  Point.  An  authoritative  mark- 
er designates  that  a  village  was  here 
as  early  as  1639. 

In  1781,  Baron  von  Steuben  form- 
ed a  company  of  militia  and  with 
General  Muhlenberg,  whose  head- 
quarters were  established  here,  watch- 
ed the  maneuvers  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  threatened  an  invasion.  Arnold 
did  not  arrive,  as  was  expected,  but 
there  was  a  skirmish  with  British 
forces,  commanded  by  General  Law- 
son. 

Large  quantities  of  tobacco  were 
brought  to  the  extensive  warehouses 
here,  for  inspection  and  shipment  to 
England  and  other  foreign  markets, 
from  "Low  Point"  on  Chippokes 
Creek,  the  landing  for  Cabin  Point. 

Large  quantities  of  flour  were 
shipped  from  this  point  which  was 
made  in  the  old  mill  at  Low  Point, 
the  massive  brick  walls  and  water- 
wheel  of  which  remained  until  recent 
years. 

On  Gravel  Hill,  near  Cabin  Point, 
a  skirmish  occurred  between  scouts 
of  the  opposing  armies  of  the  War 
Between      the       States.     A       Yankee 


youth  was  killed  and  his  grave  here 
was  cared  for  by  the  mothers  of  the 
village  for  a  long  time  after  the  war. 
Old  Grace  Episcopal  Church  was 
built  in  1857,  the  first  church,  just 
outside  the  village,  having  been  burn- 
ed about  1854. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  a  guest  of  the  Har- 
risons, in  Brandon,  worshiped  here  on 
a  Sunday  in  May,  1870.  After  ser- 
vice, he  requested  his  old  soldiers, 
several  of  whom  were  present,  to 
come  forward  and  shake  hands  with 
him. 

Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  other 
distinguished  men  have  worshipped 
here.  The  Harrisons  of  Brandon  and 
often  the  Aliens  of  Claremont  Manor 
were  regular  attendants.  The  pipe 
organ  given  by  Mrs.  Orgain,  aunt  of 
Major  William  Allen. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Asso- 
ciation considered  the  purchase  of  the 
two  orginal  houses  here,  for  rebuild- 
ing in  Williamsburg.  One  of  these, 
built  in  1698,  is  now  the  "Cabin 
Point  Ordinary." 

At  the  crossroads,  a  pile  of  debris, 
only,  marks  the  location  of  the  once 
famous  "Parker's  Inn,"  stopover  for 
stage  coaches  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk. 

About  five  miles  from  Cabin  Point 
on  the  James  River  is  the  village  of 
Claremont. 

The  colonists  landed  here  on  May 
5,  1607.  Finding  this  locality  occu- 
pied by  the  tribe  of  Quioughcohanock 
Indians,  they  continued  their  voyage 
to  the  Island  of  Jamestown,  and  es- 
tablished   there    the    first    permanent 
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settlement  of  the  English  on  May  13, 
1607. 

Jamestown  Island  became  later  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  Claremont.  "The 
Manor"  was  built  in  1642.  This  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  the  present 
building,  constructed  in  1670,  is 
claimed  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
royal  residence  in  England,  "Clare- 
mont in  the  Shire  of  Surry,"  the 
home  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  birth- 
place of  Queen  Victoria. 

Wakefield,  once  a  large  estate  on 
James  River  adjoining  Claremont, 
was  the  home  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
the  first  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
Harrisons  who  came  to  America. 
The  tombstone  of  one  Nathaniel  Har- 
rison, 1677-1727,  marks  his  grave  in 
the  old  burying  ground  here. 

Returning  to  the  highway,  "The 
Glebe"  is  the  next  point  of  interest. 

The  General  Assembly  required 
that  a  Glebe  be  laid  out  in  every 
parish  and  a  comfortable  house  built 
for  the  home  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  Glebe  is 
said  to  have  been  mentioned  by  min- 
isters of  this  parish  in  their  report  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  1724. 

At  Surry,  the  county  seat,  troops 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of 
1812  were  stationed,  as  were  also, 
Confederate  and  Federal  armies  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  '60's.  Long- 
street's  corps  and  Wilson's  raiders 
passed  this  way. 

The  present  courthouse  of  compar- 
atively recent  date  replaced  the  old 
building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  old  clerk's  office  was  built  in 
1825-26.  It  is  now  the  chapter  house 
of  the  Surry  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughter's  of  the  Confederacy,  and  a 


museum     for     the      preservation     of 
relics  and  data. 

In  the  oak  grove,  at  the  back  of 
the  courthouse,  known  as  "The 
Oakes,"  are  trees  said  to  be  centuries 
old.  Under  these  giant  sentinels  of 
tory  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  en- 
camped, and  Lafayette  is  said  to  have 
passed  this  way.  Here,  too,  the 
Surry  Cavalry  was  drilled  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  in  April,  1861. 
"The  Old  Dutchroof"  house  is  one  of 
the  original  houses  of  the  village,  it 
is  thought,  built  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

A  tablet  on  the  courthouse  green 
was  unveiled  in  1929,  erected  by  the 
Thomas  Rolfe  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Preservation  of  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities,  in  memory  of 
Chanco,  the  Indian  youth  who  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  a  colonist 
of  Surry  and  who,  by  disclosing  the 
plot,  saved  hundred  of  lives  of  col- 
onists here  and  at  Jamestown  in  the 
Indian  massacre  of  1622. 

Chief  Cook  of  the  Pamunkey  tribe 
from  the  reservation  near  Richmond 
made  the  address  and  the  veil  was 
drawn  by  Princess  Pocahontas,  his 
daughter  and  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Princess  Poca- 
hontas. Others  of  the  tribe  were 
present,  also  in  full  Indian  costume 
of  paint  and  feathers. 

On  the  Scotland  Road,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Surry,  is  the  "Rolfe 
House,"  the  oldest  brick  house  in  Vir- 
ginia, built  in  1651-52.  The  land 
was  given  by  King  Powhatan  to 
John  Rolfe,  who  married  the  Prin- 
cess Pocahontas  and  was  later  own- 
ed by  Thomas  Rolfe,  their  son. 
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John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  bought 
the  property  in  1928  from  a  negro 
farmer,  the  last  owner,  and  forth- 
with deeded  it  to  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Anti- 
quities. The  house  has  been  care- 
fully reconstructed  on  the  original 
lines,  and  was  dedicated  and  opened 
to  visitors  April  12,  1935.  This  is 
the  first  shrine  in  Virginia  to  the  In- 
dian princess,  Pocahontas. 

Near  by,  on  Gray's  Creek,  the  re- 
mains of  "Smith's  Fort''  may  be 
traced.  This  fort  was  built  by 
Captain  John  Smith  of  Colonial 
fame  as  a  refuge  for  the  Jamestown 
colonists  when     rats     had     destroyed 


t":eir  corn  and  famine  threatened, 
and  as  a  protection  from  the  In- 
dians. 

"Bacon's  Castle,"  a  short  distance 
dewn  the  highway  from  Surry,  was 
built  by  Arthur  Allen  in  1655. 

When  Nathaniel  Bacon  rebelled 
against  the  outrages  of  Governor 
Berkeley  at  Jamestown  in  1676,  his 
followers  seized  and  made  this  a 
fortification  for  protection  against 
Berkeley's  forces. 

The  watch  windows,  the  low, 
massive  doorways,  the  dungeon  or 
prison,  the  scarred  stair  railing  mark- 
ed with  sabre  cuts  remain  un- 
changed. 


STICK  TO  THE  POINT 

Most  of  us  are  "flitters"  from  one  thing  to  another.  Few  of 
us  can  sit  patiently  and  wait.  We  chatter,  study  people  about 
us,  and  go  over,  in  our  mind's  eye,  something  we  have  already 
done,  or  expect  to  do.  And  then  we  go  home  and  tell  how  un- 
interesting the  sermon  or  lecture  or  entertainment  was !  There 
are  public  speakers,  of  course,  who  can  so  lose  themselves  in 
what  they  are  doing  as  to  give  little  heed  to  what  goes  on 
about  them.  These,  however,  are  in  the  minority.  Seldom 
do  inattention  and  lack  of  interest  fail  to  act  as  a  "wet 
blanket"  to  him  who  must  face  an  audience. 

The  more  one  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  the  "wandering 
habit,"  the  less  becomes  his  ability  to  concentrate  when  he 
wishes  Sometimes,  however,  the  fault  lies  in  too  much  or  too 
arduous  labor,  or  in  such  a  multipicity  of  duties  as  tends  to 
dissipate  energy.  Some  people,  especially  in  church  or  other 
organizations,  carry  more  than  their  end  of  the  load.  But 
why  should  they?  There  are  others  who  can  work  as  well,  or 
better,  and  they  may  never  even  try,  if  not  forced  to  do  so. 
Keep  busy;  but  remember  that,  while  stagnation  is  death. 
Mary-ever-on-the-go  never  gets  anywhere  — 

— E.  D.  M.  in  Bov  Life. 
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MAKING  LITTLE  INDIANS  WHITE 


ByPikoli 

Occasionally  some  Atlanta  teacher 
invites  me  to  her  school  to  tell  the 
children  about  the  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa as  I  know  them.  I  have  never 
accepted  an  invatation  of  this  kind 
because  I  do  not  like  to  disillusion 
children.  They  probably  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me,  anyway.  I  would  have  to 
tell  them  that,  although  born  and 
reared  in  the  heart  of  the  Choctaw 
nation  in  the  old  Indian  Territory,  I 
was  14  years  old  before  I  saw  an  In- 
dian woman  carrying  her  baby  on  her 
back.  In  those  preautomobile  days  I 
was  18  before  I  saw  an  Indian  man 
with  long  hair  or  wearing  a  blanket 
in  the  time-honored  manner.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  an  Indian  call  a  white 
man  a  "paleface"  except  facetiously.  I 
never  saw  a  tepee  or  wigwam  in  our 
Indian  country.  We  lived  and  dress- 
ed like  our  white  neighbors  in  ''The 
States"  so  far  as  we  knew  how. 

These  things  would  be  hard  for  an 
Atlanta  child  to  believe  since  many  of 
my  neighbors  could  not  speak  or  un- 
derstand English;  since  many  spoke 
both  Choctaw  and  English  fluently, 
and  since  all  of  us  were  listed  as 
Choctaws  on  "The  Rolls,"  as  we  call- 
ed the  big  books  kept  in  Washington 
by  Uncle  Sam. 

We  did  not  call  him  Uncle  Sam, 
either.  We  called  him  "The  Guv- 
ment," and  in  those  days  "The  Guv- 
ment" was  a  very  active  gentleman, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
"The  Guvment"  was  going  to  let  us 
be  white  folks,  since  we  wanted  to  be. 
He  was  not  only  going  to  let  us,  he 
was  going  to  reach  out  a  hand  to  help 


Skitini 

us  up  the  steeper  places  of  the  little 
hill  we  had  to  climb.  So,  among 
other  things,  he  took  some  of  our 
tribal  money  and  built  what  we  called 
"guvment  schools"  for  us.  These 
were  boarding  schools  for  boys  and 
for  girls.  We  paid  for  them,  but  he 
had  charge  of  them.  These  schools 
were  offered  to  us  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  Heaven.  They  were  there  for 
us  as  individuals  free  of  charge. 
Like  Heaven,  we  did  not  have  to  ac- 
cept, but  there  they  were,  shining  and 
clean,  offering  an  excellent  and 
wholesome  life  for  us  to  have  or  leave 
as  we  desired.  Children  could  attend 
from  the  primer  class  to  the  high 
school  grades. 

It  grieved  Indian  parents  to  send 
their  little  children  away  to  school 
just  as  much  as  it  would  hurt  Atlan- 
ta parents  to  do  so.  Parental  love 
could  give  the  fortitude  to  meet  such 
a  great  trial  in  life,  however.  Many 
Indian  parents  wanted  their  children 
to  be  able  to  live  happily  and  success- 
fully among  neighbors  who  had  cen- 
turies of  civilization  as  their  heritage. 
This  transition  could  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  generation  in  that  Indian 
country,  for  by  the  time  a  child  had 
completed  several  years  in  one  of 
these  schools  she  had  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  any  Atlanta  child  of  that 
day. 

My  Choctaw  mother  was  determin- 
ed that  her  children  should  have 
every  opportunity  life  had  to  offer 
t-1_at  we  were  willing  to  accept.  My 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  en- 
couraged,   but   not   forced,   to    attend 
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the  "guvment  schools."  When  my 
sister,  Streama,  was  9  years  old  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  go  to  one  call- 
ed Tuskahoma  Female  Institute,  at 
Tuskahoma,   Indian   Territory. 

Streama  was  a  sociable  but  serious 
child,  whose  great  urge  was  to  be- 
come a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and 
she  accepted  TFI  just  as  enthusias- 
tically and  sincerely  as  she  did  her 
hope  of  Heaven.  During  the  ummers 
between  school  terms  she  had  a  fas- 
cinating store  of  tales  for  our  en- 
chanted ears.  David  Copperfield  was 
no  creature  of  fiction  to  us.  He  was 
a  child  she  knew  at  Tuskahoma.  So 
was  Tiny  Tim.  So  were  the  four 
"Little  Women."  So  were  many 
other  characters  I  was  to  meet  later 
in  life  between  the  covers  of  various 
books.  Her  intelligent  interests 
brought  home  many  ideas  of  a  civi- 
lized people — meals  served  in  courses; 
the  front  yard  a  lawn,  the  back  yard  a 
flower  garden;  games  for  parties, 
proper  methods  of  sewing.  Mother 
ate  it  up  and  saw  to  it  that  we  chil- 
dren took  steady  nibbles  at  it,  wheth- 
er willingly  or  reluctantly. 

When  I  finished  the  fourth  grade  in 
our  town  school  I  wanted  to  go  to  TFI 
with  Streama,  who  was  three  years 
my  senior.  So  my  clothes  were  pack- 
ed in  her  cavernous  trunk.  We  reach- 
ed school  a  day  ahead  of  time  and 
found  three  other  students  reporting 
that  same  day.  The  four  girls  ran 
eagerly  from  room  to  room  picking 
out  the  furniture  they  wanted  for 
their  own  rooms,  which  they  had 
previously  selected.  That  night  the 
five  of  us,  scared  almost  to  death, 
slept  in  the  largest  room  upstairs 
with     furniture     against     doors   and 


windows.  One  of  the  girls  was 
homesick  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

By  the  next  night  most  of  the  133 
girls  had  reported.  How  strange  we 
must  have  looked  to  those  young 
teachers,  some  of  whom  were  in  In- 
dian country  for  the  first  time.  Some 
of  us  were  fullblood  Choctaws,  with 
coppper-colored  skins  and  bright 
black  hair  and  eyes.  One  little  full- 
blood  girl,  named  Angie,  who  was 
just  my  size,  wore  a  dress  to  her 
ankles.  Her  coarse,  straight  black 
hair  kept  escaping  from  the  colored 
strings  which  held  it.  Many  of  us 
had  that  particular  trouble  because 
of  the  excessive  straightness  of  our 
hair. 

Helen,  my  sister's  chum,  had 
brought  her  younger  sister,  Abbie. 
Abbie  was  only  a  grade  ahead  of  me 
but  she  was  on  that  blurred  border- 
line which  marks  a  little  girl  from  a 
big  girl.  She  was  dressed  as  the  big 
girls  dressed.  Her  straight  dark 
hair  and  undeveloped  figure  gave  no 
h,-nt  of  the  role  life  was  to  hand  her 
later  as  beauty  queen  of  our  largest 
Oklahoma  College. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  Viking  fair, 
with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  These 
young  teachers  knew  that,  blond  or 
brunet,  each  of  us  owned,  in  our  own 
names,  farms  of  approximately  the 
same  value,  varying  in  size  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
acres  each.  That  is,  all  but  the  white 
children  had  land.  There  were  three 
white  children  in  the  school — Harold 
and  Mary,  children  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  Geraldine,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  was  run  much  as  any 
boarding  school     for  children  is  con- 
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ducted.  The  one  school  building  was 
set  in  an  enormous  yard.  This  yard 
was  enclosed  by  a  board  fence  paint- 
ed white.  This  fence  resembled  the 
white  board  fence  which  forms  the 
boundary  line  of  Fort  McPherson 
along  Campbellton  Road.  In  the  yard 
were  trees,  flowers  beds,  tennis  courts, 
playgrounds,  cisterns,  outhouses;  all 
the  paraphernalia  that  are  needed  by 
a  country  boarding  school,  for  we 
were  in  the  Kimichi  Mountains  sever- 
al miles  from  town. 

A  day  or  two  after  school  started 
several'  of  us  children  were  explor- 
ing the  fascinating  yard  when  we 
came  on  a  line  of  both  big  and  little 
girls  out  behind  the  bath  house  comb- 
ing their  long  hair.  A  teacher  was 
helping  them.  We  wached  n  wide 
eyed  wonder  until  an  old  girl,  seeing 
us,  came  and  whispered :  "Come  away 
quick!   They  got  boogers." 

In  order  that  the  little  Indians 
would  learn  white  customs  properly 
each  child  had  regular  household 
duties  assigned.  We  cared  for  our 
own  rooms,  were  lined  up  by  twos 
for  personal  inspection,  and  marched 
to  our  meals,  the  classroom  and  the 
playground.  However  we  had  plenty 
of  personal  freedom.  The  only  work 
I  remember  doing  was  the  dusting  of 
the  long,  steep  staircases.  Several  of 
us  little  girls  had  this  job  together 
without  supervision,  the  work  being 
inspected  when  it  was  done.  We  soon 
found  that,  by  crawling  over  the  rail- 
ing and  hanging  on  the  outside  like  a 
bunch  of  little  monkeys,  the  work 
could  be  very  interesting  and  excit- 
ing. When  a  big  girl  caught  sight  of 
up  that  ended  that. 

The  playground  was  always  inter- 


esting, but  nothing  was  so  alluring  to 
some  of  us  youngsters  who  had  never 
had  a  variety  of  playthings  as  tennis 
balls.  Harold  was  a  big  boy.  He 
was  in  the  sixth  grade — the  only  boy 
in  that  girls'  school.  He  like  to  play 
tennis.  We  little  girls  confiscated 
those  rubber  balls  just  as  fast  as  we 
could  get  them  if  we  thought  we  were 
unseen.  Harold  finally  paddled  sev- 
eral of  us  with  his  tennis  racket.  I 
baev  stayed  spa  .ed  ever  since,  for 
once  in  a  while  when  I  unexpectedly 
see  a  tennis  ball  I  feel  sympathetic 
pains  of  that  paddling. 

One  day  that  fall  some  of  us  found 
three  of     the  big  girls  in  a    secluded 
spot  crying.   Upon  inquiry  they  told 
us  that  after  that  day  our  beautiful 
Indian     Territory  would  not  be     the 
Indian  Territory  any  more.  Tomorrow 
morning  we     would  begin  living  in  a 
state  called  "Okalhoma."       We  loved 
our  Indain  Territory  so  we  promptly 
began  to  help  the  girls  cry.  A  teacher 
hearing  us  came  to  investigate.  After 
sympathetic     questioning  she  told  us 
that  we  would  still  live  in  the  Indian 
Territory  but   the        "The   Guvment" 
had  let  one  of  our  own  Choctaws,  a 
Mr.  Wright,  rename  it.  She  said  that 
pome     people  had     wanted  to  call  it 
Sequoyah     instead     of     the       Indian 
Territory,  but  that     Mr.  Wright  had 
pointed  out     that,     while     Sequoyah 
was  the  name  of  only  one  Indian  the 
two  words  Okla  and  Homa  from  our 
own   Choctaw   language   would   mean 
all  Indians,    for    Okla  means  people 
and  Homa  means  red.  Indians  reverse 
words  in     their  sentences,  so  we  had 
"Oklahoma" — a  Choctaw  word  mean- 
ing "Red     People."  We     immediately 
loved  the  name     and  looked  forward 
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to  tomorrow  when  our  letters  would 
come  addressed  to  Tuskahoma,  Ok- 
lahoma, instead  of  Tuskahoma,  I.  T. 

Suntan  not  being  fashionable  in 
those  days  we  all  wanted  to  be  as 
fair  of  skin  as  possible.  In  the  back 
yard  was  a  little  building  which 
sheltered  a  great  can  of  gasoline.  We 
little  girls  were  not  allowed  to  use 
face  powder  but  some  of  us  discover- 
ed that  by  wetting  our  hands  and 
face  with  gasoline  and  letting  it  dry 
a  white  residue  was  formed  which 
made  a  very  satisfactory  substitute 
for  powder.  Unduly  chapped  hands 
and  faces  brought  about  an  investiga- 
tion which  soon  put  a  stop  to  this. 
We  were  not  punished  for  it. 

The  stories  of  discipline  we  heard 
in  whispers  from  older  girls  were 
calculated  to  strike  terror  to  any  of 
our  hearts.  To  hear  them  tell  it  stud- 
ents were  beaten  to  "within  an  inch 
of  their  lives."  Two  good  examples  of 
this  exceedingly  severe  discipline  I 
can  testify  to  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  are  good  examples  of  the  severi- 
ty with  which  all  students  were  dis- 
ciplined. One  afternoon  in  early 
spring  we  were  tearing  across  the 
yard  yelling  like  little  Comanches. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  us  and  sudden- 
ly a  flower  bed  was  in  my  path.  I 
couldn't  stop  and  there  were  two  tell- 
tale footprints  where  the  life  and 
beauty  had  been  crushed  out  of  young 
and  tender  plants.  Almost  immedi- 
ately I  was  summoned  to  the  princi- 
pal's room.  I  had  never  been  in 
there.  Streama  loved  her  but  to  my 
young  eyes  she  looked  stern  and 
harsh  and  as  old  as  time  itself.  She 
took  me,   crying  with   fear,  into   her 


small  apartment.  She  sat  down  in  a 
great  rocking  chair  and  took  me  on- 
to her  lap.  She  rocked  and  rocked 
me,  talking  softly  and  soothingly 
long  after  my  tears  were  dried.  Twi- 
light came  into  the  room  but  she 
didn't  light  a  lamp.  When  she  final- 
ly put  me  down  to  send  me  to  join  the 
other  girls  she  said,  "You  mustn't 
tell  any  of  the  girls,  not  even 
Streama,  that  I  didn't  whip  you. 
You  mustn't  tell  them  anything  that 
happened  in  here.  If  they  ask  you, 
just  don't  answer." 

The  other  time  I  was  disciplined 
was  brought  about  by  Streama's 
zeal  for  my  good  conduct.  (What  a 
cross  I  must  have  been  to  her.  Years 
later  I  found  a  letter  she  had  written 
mother  that  year  from  TFI.  In  it  she 
had  remarked:  "Mother,  I  just  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  Pikoli.  She 
uses  the  most  terrible  language.  Why, 
she  actually  says  'Geewhiz'.")  Some- 
time in  early  spring  she  began  to  beg 
me  not  to  run  away  from  school  on 
April  Fool's  Day.  Until  she  mention- 
ed the  possibility  of  my  doing  so,  the 
idea  had  not  entered  my  head.  Some 
of  the  girls  did  each  year,  but  none 
of  my  three  older  sisters  had.  After 
receiving  prompt  assurance  that  I 
would  not  she  mentioned  it  frequently 
in  order  to  impress  it  on  my  mind, 
so  by  the  night  of  March  31  I  was 
keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  and  the 
next  morning  when  some  of  the  crowd 
began  to  slip  away  I,  too,  crawled 
through  the  white  board  fence  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  nearby  woods. 

There  must  have  been  about  fifty 
of  us — big  girls  and  little  girls,  new 
girls  and  old  girls  and  wonder  of 
wonders,  Harold  had  decided  to  come 
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along.  We  wandered  aimlessly  about, 
the  old  girls  regaling  us  with  hair- 
raising  stories  of  punishments  which 
had  been  meted  to  runaways  of  other 
years.  To  hear  them  tell  it  such 
students  were  all  but  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  delicious  shivers  of 
terrified  anticipation  raced  up  and 
down  our  backbones.  The  teachers, 
who  probably  could  have  caught  us 
in  thirty  minutes,  took  care  to  see 
that  we  weren't  found  until  we  miss- 
ed our  noonday  meal. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Harold's  father  joined  us  and  solemn- 
ly led  us  back  to  the  school,  we  sing- 
ing lustily  on  the  way,  "Where  he 
leads  us  we  will  follow,"  originating 
verses  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
The  next  day  we  were  lined  up, 
marched  into  the  back  yard  and 
made  to  dip  about  a  foot  of  water 
out  of  an  abandoned  cellar,  a  great 
burden  for  fifty  young  people  about 
to  burst  with  suppressed  giggles.  No 
spectators  were  allowed.  Harold  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bucket 
brigade. 

I  mentioned  a  full-blooded  Indian 
girl,  named  Angie,  who  was  just  my 
size  and  who  wore  a  dress  to  her 
ankles. 

Early  that  spring  Angie  of  the 
long  dress  took  pneumonia  and  died. 
It  was  a  crisp,  sunshiny  day.  Sev- 
eral of  us  were  walking  arm  in  arm 
in  the  yard  whispering  about  it.  One 
of  the  full  blood  girls  told  us  that 
Angie  died  because  the  shadow  of  a 
bird  fell  on  her.  She  said  if  the 
shadow  of  a  bird  fell  on  a  person 
that  person  would  die  within  a  year. 
Some  of  us  must  have  been  a  little 
skeptical,     for  that     same     day    the 


shadow  of  a  bird  fell  on  me.  We  de- 
cided that  we  would  watch  and  see  if 
I  died  in  a  year.  No  use  tempting 
Providence  unnecessarily,  however. 
For  several  days,  until  I  forgot  about 
it,  I  kept  pretty  well  to  the  shaded 
walks. 

The  scholastic  requirements  at  our 
school — the  Tuskahoma  Female  In- 
stitute— were  apparently  very  high 
and  the  faculty  exceptionally  capable, 
for,  although  I  had  to  repeat  the 
fourth  grade  that  year,  the  next  year, 
when  I  remained  at  home  and  went 
to  the  regular  county  seat  school,  I 
was  promoted  to  the  seventh  grade. 
This  was  brought  about  in  part 
through  the  fact  that,  although  it  had 
been  a  state  for  almost  a  year,  Okla- 
homa was  still  in  the  throes  of  giving 
birth  to  itself,  and  in  this  particular 
case  the  school  system  of  my  home 
town  was  being  adjusted.  While,  I 
have  very  little  memory  of  the  rou- 
tine school  work,  a  wide  range  of 
classical  knowledge  was  evidently 
poured  into  my  subconscious  mind, 
for  I  have  traced  my  appreciation  of 
many  of  the  finer  things  in  life  back 
to  that  year  at  T.  F.  I. 

The  days  were  never  long  enough 
for  all  we  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes 
when  a  great  white  moon  was  in  the 
sky  some  of  us  would  sit  in  the  win- 
dows and  read  by  moonlight.  We 
frequently  heard  coyotes  howling. 
Their  howls  were  equaled  in  lone- 
someness  only  by  the  hoots  of  the 
owls  which  lived  in  the  nearby 
woods.  One  night,  when  I  was  read- 
ing in  the  window,  a  pack  of  coyotes 
came  yelping  by  the  school  yard 
fence.  We  could  see  them  clearly. 
Although  they  are  about  as  large  as 
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a  medium-sized  dog,  they  looked  long 
and  gray  as  they  loped  by  in  the 
moonlight.  Atlanta  children  can 
find  excellent  examples  of  these 
two  former  neighbors  of  ours  at 
Grant  Park  Zoo  in  the  section  where 
the  bears  are  kept. 

One  night  our  room-mate,  Emer- 
etta,  had  a  nightmare  and  awoke  us 
screaming,  "Man!  Man!  Man!" 
The  school  was  miles  from  the  near- 
est neighbor.  There  were  several 
government  employes  on  the  campus 
to  protect  us,  and  we  were  in  a  third 
floor  room,  but  we  dutifully  looked 
under  beds,  in  closets  and  on  the 
wide  window  sills.  A  teacher  came 
and  got  us  quieted  and  back  to  bed. 

In  each  room  was  a  pitcher  and 
bowl,  as  there  was  no  running  water 
in  the  building.  However,  in  the 
back  yard  was  a  bathhouse  with 
showers.  We  were  assigned  a  regu- 
lar day  and  hour  for  our  baths.  My 
time  happened  to  be  Saturday  after- 
noon. Streama  scrubbed  the  copper 
out  of  my  skin  those  Saturday  after- 
noons. I  have  been  an  ash  blond 
ever  since. 

Many  of  us  did  not  get  to  go  home 
for  Christmas.  The  time  was  short, 
the  weather  uncertain,  and  travel 
inconvenient.  Most  of  the  teachers 
stayed,  and  they  made  Christmas 
vacation  one  long  house  party  for 
us,  and,  by  reporting  to  the  in- 
spector, we  could  spend  the  night 
with  each  other  as  we  pleased.  Many 
of  the  girls  got  boxes  from  home 
with  Christmas  gifts  and  the  inevit- 
able "eats."  Streama  and  I  got  an 
enormous  box  of  jellies,  jam  and 
fruit  cake  and  what  we  decided  was 
the  leg  of  a     young  lamb.     A  letter 


from  mother  arrived  that  same  day. 
She  said  she  had  just  finished  baking 
the  Christmas  turkey,  which  weigh- 
ed twenty-two  pounds,  and  was  send- 
ing us  a  leg  of  it. 

The  meals  were  of  such  quality 
and  quantity  that  they  have  left  no 
mark  on  my  memory  except  for 
three  dishes — great  bowls  of  cream 
colored  noodle  soup  were  served  one 
cold  night.  One  evening  one  of  the 
full  blood  girls  told  me  to  put  some 
vinegar  on  my  navy  beans.  It  was 
grand.  Once  Aunt  Fanny  served 
what  she  called  "Pigs" — blobs  of 
batter  dropped  into  deep  hot  fat 
swelled  into  all  kinds  of  funny 
shapes  as  they  turned  golden  brown. 
They  were  served  with  hot  syrup. 
Aunt  Fanny  was  the  fat,  black, 
culinary  queen  "The  Guv'ment"  had 
in  the  kitchen.  She  was  given  her 
food  supplies  from  a  store  room  out 
in  the  back  yard.  Big  girls  were  as- 
signed to  help  Aunt  Fanny  prepare 
the  meals  as  part  of  their  school 
tasks.  In  this  way  they  learned  to 
cook.  Aunt  Fanny  understood  girls 
and  they  liked  to  be  assigned  to 
kitchen  duty.  We  little  girls  also 
managed  to  contact  Aunt  Fanny  oc- 
casionally. Once  after  a  bunch  of  us 
crawled  around  under  the  buildings 
in  the  back  yard  we  brought  her  a 
lapful  of  eggs  we  had  found.  She 
rewarded  us  with  pieces  of  pie.  Egg 
custard  was  our  pay  one  sunny  spring 
afternoon  when  a  couple  of  us  hung 
over  her  fat  knees  helping  her  peel 
young  spring  onions  for  dinner. 

Evidently  little  Indians  getting 
civilized  don't  change  much.  Some 
time   Ego   I   received   a  letter   from   a 
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friend  of  mine  teaching  present-day 
little  Indians  in  a  church  school  in 
the  West.  She  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  ordinarily  good  but  that, 
while  they  were  given  all  the  food 
at  the  table  they  could  possibly  eat, 
often  when  her  back  was  turned 
they  would  steal  every  piece  of  bread 
they  could  get  their  hands  on.  She 
knew  they  wern't  hungry.  My  mem- 
ory swept  across  the  years  to  T.  F. 
I.  We  children  would  not  have  stolen 
property  any  more  than  white  chil- 
dren would.  But  I  believe  that  even 
Streama  would  have  slipped  biscuits 
or  slices  of  bread  into  the  copious 
fullness  of  her  gathered  blouse  with 
its  tight  waist  band  any  time  she  had 
a  chance.  We  all  did,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Bread  was  as  precious  to  us 
then  as  gold  is  today. 

We  had  every  bite  we  could  cram 
down  our  greedy  young  throats  at 
the  table,  and  plenty  of  time  to  eat 
it  in,  but  upstairs  we  had  great 
trunks  sitting  in  our  rooms.  Into 
those  trunks  our  loving  mothers  had 
put  jars  of  jellies  and  jams.  It  was 
no  fun  to  take  a  glass  of  jelly  down 
to  a  well  laden  table  and  eat  it 
sedately  with  hot  buttered  biscuits. 
We  were  miles  from  town,  and  even 
those  beautiful  farms  we  owned 
couldn't  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
buy  bread.  This  was  not  an  every- 
night,  nor  even  an  every-week  occur- 
rence, for  food  was  not  wasted  in 
that  "Guv'ment  School."  Aunt  Fan- 
ny usually  cooked  just  exactly  enough 
so  there  was  none  left  over,  but 
sometimes  a  fortunate  girl  could  find 
two  or  three  biscuits  that  would  not 
be  missed  and  get  them  down  her 
blouse    or   up   her   sleeve.     Then   she 


would  invite  her  chums  to  come  to 
her  room  that  night  and,  after  the 
lights  were  out,  there  was  the  thrill- 
ing suspense  of  waiting  for  some 
girl  to  slip  through  the  halls  with- 
out getting  caught;  of  eating  bread 
and  jam  in  a  moonlit  or  a  dark  room 
and  then  of  creeping  in  imagination 
with  the  visitor  through  the  long 
halls  back  to  her  own  domain.  It 
was  fun  to  be  half  scared  to  death 
in  deliberately  inviting  and  avoiding 
some  unknown  punishment. 

When  school  closed  early  the  next 
summer  many  parents  drove  through 
the  country  to  attend  the  closing  ex- 
ercises and  take  their  children  home. 
Those  were  the  most  perfect  days 
of  the  entire  school  year.  We  had 
heard  that  Helen's  and  Abbie's 
father  was  rich,  but  we  younger  chil- 
dren had  never  visualized  the  wealth 
that  could  treat  a  whole  school  to 
two  sticks  of  lemon  candy  apiece,  as 
he  did  us. 

True  to  their  policy  of  always  giv- 
ing us  the  best,  the  commencement 
exercises  were  based,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, on  the  classics.  The  school  play 
put  on  by  the  big  girls  was  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  We  younger 
children  sang  a  chorus  which  I 
thought  was  the  most  beautiful  song 
ever  written.  I  never  heard  it 
again  although  I  occasionally  tried 
to  find  it,  until  years  later,  sitting 
in  the  Auditorium  in  Atlanta  my  un- 
believing ears  heard  a  magnificent 
voice  beginning  to  sing,  "Ah  I  have 
sighed  to  rest  me,  Deep  in  the  silent 
grave — ." 

Streama  and  I  were  to  return  home 
by  train  with  two  other  girls  from 
our    hometown.     Many    Atlanta    chil- 
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dren  think  of  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the 
"drought"  states.  It  surprises  them 
to  learn  that  about  half  of  the  state 
is  farm  country  so  rich  that  commer- 
cial fertilizer  need  not  be  used.  They 
seem  surprised  to  learn  that  crops 
raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklaho- 
ma are  similar  to  the  crops  raised  in 
Fulton  and  nearby  counties;  that  we 
have  sandy  loam  and  clay  hills;  tim- 
ber and  sawmills,  just  as  Georgia 
has.  Pecans,  peaches,  apples  and 
grapes  are  grown  in  commercial 
quantities.  Oklahoma  frequently 
runs  Georgia  a  close  race  in  the 
amount  of  cottoon  produced.  In  west- 
ern Oklahoma,  if  there  is  one  good 
snowfall  which  lies  on  the  ground 
several  days,  or  a  gentle  rain  which 
lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  wheat 
farmers  may  rub  their  hands  with 
pleasure  and  say,  "Our  crops  are 
made,"  for  they  must  depend  on  the 
ground  water  in  that  part  of  the 
state  for  the  success  of  their  crops. 

In  eastern   Oklahoma,  however,  we 
need  regular  railfall,  just  as  you  do 


in  Georgia.  Sometimes  we  have  too 
much  rain  and  a  large  section  of  the 
state  is  flooded.  This  usually  happens 
in  the  springtime,  and  as  Streama 
and  I  started  home  that  year  the 
rainfall  had  been  so  copious  the  train 
was  "water-bound;"  that  is,  it  had 
to  stop  in  some  town  with  its  passen- 
gers until  the  flood  waters  lowered. 
We  were  supposed  to  have  reached 
home  Friday  night,  but  being  water- 
bound,  we  could  not  reach  there  until 
Sunday  afternoon.  Streama,  on  hear- 
ing this,  was  much  concerned  about 
our  spiritual  welfare  and  phoned 
mother  long  distance  to  see  if  we 
would  be  committing  the  unpardon- 
able sin  if  we  traveled  on  Sunday. 

Between  the  "guv'ment  schools" 
and  the  church  schools,  we  were  pull- 
ed upward  until  occasionally  some- 
one will  say,  after  hearing  some 
early-day  story  of  our  struggle  to 
learn  to  live  successfully  and  happily 
among  our  white  neighbors,  "Aw, 
you  ain't  no  Indian." 


ON  SHAKING  HANDS 

How  do  you  shake  hands? 

Is  your  grip  unpleasantly  vise-like,  flabbily  fishy,  or  just  a 
hearty,  strong,  friendly,  earnest  handclasp? 

If  it's  viselike,  quit  it.  The  Lord  never  made  a  man  who 
can  squeeze  success  out  of  life  by  trying  to  crush  the  bones  of 
another  human  being's  hand. 

If  it  is  like  a  dead  fish,  quit  it.  Better  not  shake  hands 
than  to  leave  the  impression  that  you  are  only  an  overgrown 
sardine. 

If  it  is  hearty  and  earnest,  keep  it.  You  can  put  character 
and  purpose  and  good  will  into  a  handshake,  just  as  well  as 
you  can  into  your  talk  or  your  letters. — Exchange. 
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FORTRESS  MONROE 


By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 

Old    Point  Comfort,  with  its    name      high    thick    walls 
peace,  rest  and  quietude, 


suggesting 

has  been  displaying  quite  a  few  fire- 
works to  its  host  of  distinguished 
visitors  during  the  torrid  summer 
months.  For  apart  from  its  historic 
associations  and  charm  as  a  resort 
there  are  two  distinct  sides  to  life  at 
"Old  Point" — the  social  and  the  mili- 
tary. Here  is  the  site  of  Fortress 
Monroe— the  Gibraltar  of  Hampton 
Roads  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  for  many  years  one  of 
this  country's  largest  fortifications 
and  most  modern  defensive  stations. 
Visitors  to  Old  Point  Comfort  this 
summer  have  thrilled  to  the  boom- 
boom-boom  of  guns  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe roaring  almost  daily  in  target 
practice,  only  to  feel  a  tinge  of  disap- 
pointment when  told  that  "the  old 
fort's  bark  is  worse  than  her  bite." 

West  Point  cadets,  coast  artillery- 
men and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  are  getting  valuable  training 
in  the  art  of  gunfire  at  this  interest- 
ing and  historic  old  fort,  but  if  the 
day  ever  dawns  when  an  enemy  fleet 
attempts  to  force  its  way  through  the 
Virginia  Capes  to  strike  at  Norfolk 
and  Washington,  rumor  has  it  that 
the  guns  of  Fort  Story— nestled 
among  the  sand  dunes  of  Cape  Henry 
— and  not  the  guns  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe will  be  turned  on  the  invaders. 

One  is  so  deeply  impressed  by  the 
strategic  position  which  Fortress 
Monroe  occupies — commanding  as  it 
does  the  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads 
and  Chesapeake  Bay — as  well  as  its 
look  of  powerful   endurance  with  its 


surrounded  by  a 
moat,  that  to  think  of  it  in  term  of 
past  rather  than  present  or  future, 
events,  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

Yet  Fortress  Monroe  is  considered 
obsolete  today,  and,  as  one  writer  has 
expressed  it— "in  a  modern  bombard- 
ment would  be  just  about  as  effective 
as  an  old  lady  in  a  wheel  chair  blaz- 
ing away  at  the  enemy  with  a  pea- 
shooter." 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  the  first  fort  to  be  erected 
in  the  English-speaking  colonies  of 
America  was  constructed  at  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  on  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Monroe,  as  a  protection  against 
Indians  and  against  Spain.  Known 
as  Fort  Algernourne,  it  was  built  in 
1609  by  Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  and 
five  years  later  was  a  stockade  con- 
taining 50  people  and  seven  cannon. 
Rebuilt  in  1632,  Fort  Algernourne 
was  discontinued  in  1667,  but  exactly 
60  years  later  (1727)  a  new  fort, 
named  Fort  George,  was  built  here, 
and  was  considered  an  important 
fortification  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  hurricane  in  1749. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Virginia's 
colonization  this  point  of  land  on  the 
Western  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
has  been  occupied  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously by  defensive  works, 
Fortress  Monroe  being  the  crowning 
achievement  as  a  powerful  and  per- 
manent fortification. 

The  modern  fort,  which  was  named 
for  President  James  Monroe,  was  be- 
gun in  1819,  and  designed  by  Brevet 
General      Simon    Bernard,    colonel   on 
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the  staff  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Un- 
til it  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government  some  15 
years  ago,  Fortress  Monroe  belonged 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  very 
much  a  part  of  Virginia  it  will  al- 
ways seem. 

Few  military  reservations,  includ- 
ing West  Point — our  nation's  pride — 
present  a  more  striking  or  command- 
ing picture  than  does  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, within  whose  walls  68  acres  of 
rolling  land,  shaded  by  ancient  live 
oaks  and  graced  by  numerous  mili- 
tary buildings  and  officers'  homes  of 
mellowed  brick,  all  ivy-clad..  The 
fort  proper  is  laid  off  as  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  three  sides  to  the  sea 
and  three  to  the  land.  The  walls,  50 
feet  thick  and  50  feet  high,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  which  gives  to 
the  old  fortification  an  unforgettable 
and  arresting  appearance. 

During  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Fortress  Monroe  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Union  forces 
from  1861  to  1865,  and  from  it  as  a 
base  McClellan  began  his  Peninsular 
campaign  in  1862.  It  was  at  Fortress 
Monroe  that  Jefferson  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  was  brought 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Richmond  and 
held  a  prisoner  of  war  for  two  years. 
The  ivy-clad  window  of  his  cell  over- 
looking the  moat  is  today  pointed  out 
to  visitors — somehow  a  sombre,  triste 
spot  as  it  must  have  seemed  70  long 
summers  ago! 

A  galaxy  of  notable  names  are  as- 
sociated with  the  old  fort.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  1824,  General  LaFayette  was 
a  visitor  here  and  was  formally  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  of  the  post.  Un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Private  E. 


A.  Perry,  Edgar  Allen  Poe  reported 
for  duty  at  the  adjutant's  office  on 
December  20.  1828.  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis-Lee,  eldest  son  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  born  in 
the  fort  in  1832,  and  General  Lee's 
second  son,  William  Henry  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  was  held  as  a  hostage  for  nine 
months  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Most  of  the  social  life  at  Fortress 
Monroe  is  centered  around  the  pic- 
turesque Fort  Monroe  Club,  built 
within  the  old  walls  of  the  fortress. 
A  wooden  bridge  across  the  moat  sur- 
rounding the  fort  now  leads  to  the 
club,  which  is  located  in  the  case- 
ments of  the  flagstaff  bastion.  But 
during  the  early  (and  equally  fa- 
mous) years  of  the  club's  history, 
members  were  transported  across  the 
water  in  the  Maid  of  the  Moat,  a 
quaint  wooden  barge,  railed  on  either 
side,  and  carried  across  the  moat  by 
ropes. 

From  almost  any  vantage  point  at 
Old  Point  Comfort  or,  better  still,  by 
ferry  or  boat  from  Norfolk,  one 
catches  an  excellent  view  of  Fort 
Wool,  an  artificial  island  of  stone 
about  a  mile  off  Old  Point  Comfort 
Beach.  Frequently  called  the  Rip 
Raps,  both  island  and  fort  were  be- 
gun in  1818  because  of  the  splendid 
site  for  fortifications  with  which  to 
supplement  the  works  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  built  about  the  same  time. 

As  Fortress  Monroe  was  named  in 
honor  of  President  James  Monroe,  it 
was  thought  fitting  and  appropriate 
to  name  this  neighboring  fortifica- 
tion in  honor  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Thus,  the  island  fort 
was    originally    called    Fort    Calhoun 
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(sometimes  picturesquely,  Castle  Cal- 
fcoun)  until  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  Fort  Wool,  in 
honor  of  General  Wool,  one  of  Fort- 
ress Monroe's  most  distinguished 
commanders. 

The  adventurous  and  redoubtable 
Captain  John  Smith  is  frequently 
given  credit  for  being  the  first  white 
man  to  discover  Old  Point  Comfort,  as 
well  as  having  so  named  this  pictur- 
esque promontory,  but  in  point  of  act- 
ual proof,  the  honor  must  go  to  his 
adventuring-companion  and  superior 
officer,  George  Percy. 

Before  touching  Jamestown,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  those  intrepid 
first  settlers  landed  first  at  Cape 
Henry  on  Sunday,  April  26,  1607, 
where  they  set  up  a  cross  and  claimed 
the  land  for  England.  Captain  John 
Smith  is  alleged  to  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  irons  in  the  hold  of  the 
good  ship  Sara  Constant  at  the  time, 
and,  therefore,  was  not  among  the 
first  to  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of 
the  New  World. 

George  Percy's  words  are  interest- 
ing, and  most  illuminating  as  to  what 
met  their  eyes  and  what  experiences 
they  had.  The  colonists  begun  build- 
ing a  boat  on  Monday,  April  27,  and 
Tuesday  they  repeated  the  history  of 
Monday  and  the  boat  was  completed. 
Let  the  adventuring  George  Percy  tell 
his  own  story,  from  where  they  had 
explored  to  Lynnhaven:  "The  twenty- 
eighth  day  we  launched  our  shallop. 
The  captain  and  some  gentlemen 
went  in  her  and  discovered  up  the 
bay.  We  found  a  river  on  the  south 
side  running  into  the  maine;  we  en- 
tered it     and  found     it  very     shoald 


water,  not  for  any  boats  to  swim. 
We  went  farther  into  the  bay,  and 
saw  a  plaine  plot  of  ground  where 
we  went  on  land,  and  found  the  place 
five  miles  in  compas,  without  either 
bush  or  tree. 

"We  saw  nothing  there  but  a  can- 
now  (canoe)  which  was  made  out  of 
the  whole  tree,  which  was  five  and 
forty  foot  long  by  the  rule.  Upon 
this  plot  of  ground  we  got  good  store 
of  mussels  and  oysters,  which  lay  on 
the  ground  as  thick  as  stones.  We 
opened  some,  and  found  in  many  of 
them  pearls.  We  marched  some 
three  or  four  miles  farther  into  the 
wodds  where  we  saw  great  smokes 
of  fire.  We  marched  to  those  smokes 
and  found  that  the  savages  had 
beene  burning  down  the  grasse,  as  we 
thought  either  to  make  their  planta- 
tion there,  or  else  to  give  signs  to 
bring  their  forces  together,  and  soon 
give  us  battell. 

"We  past  through  excellent  ground 
full  of  flowers  of  divers  kinds  and 
colours,  and  as  goodly  trees  as  I  have 
seem,  as  Cedar,  Cipresse  and  other 
kinds.  Going  a  little  farther,  we 
came  into  a  little  plot  of  ground  full 
of  fine  and  beautiful  strawberries 
four  times  bigger  and  better  than 
ours  in  England.  All  this  march  we 
could  neither  see  savage  nor  town. 

"When  it  grew  to  be  towards  night, 
we  stood  back  to  our  ship,  we  sound- 
ed and  found  it  shallow  water  for  a 
great  way,  which  put  us  all  out  of 
hopes  for  getting  any  higher  with  our 
ships,  which  road  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  We  rowed  over  to  a  point 
of  land,  where  we  found  a  channell, 
and  sounded  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
fathom,     which  put  us  in     good  com- 
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fort.    Therefore   we   named   the   point 
of  land,  Cape  Comfort." 

The  genesis  of  Old  Point  Comfort 
as  a  resort  of  renown  dates  back  104 
years  when  Chief  Black  Hawk  and 
several  of  his  leading  warriors  were 
bought  to  Fort  Monroe  as  hostages 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Only 
naturally,  so  distinguished  a  warrior 
as  Chief  Black  Hawk  attracted 
throngs  of  visitors  to  Old  Point, 
taxing  to  the  limit  the  capacity  of 
the  little  Hygeia  Hotel,  then  the 
principal  hostelry  there.  Not  only  did 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  visitors 
necessitate  enlarging  the  Hygeia  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  finally 
led  to  the  building  of  the  famous 
Chamberlin  Hotel  (burned  in  1920) 
on  whose  site  today  stands  the  im- 
posing new  Chamberlin. 

In  June,  1833,  Chief  Black  Hawk 
and  his  entourage  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of     the  country  as  a     means  of 


satisfying  public  interest.  But  the 
stay  of  the  famous  old  Indain  chief 
ft  Virginia  had  been  of  sufficient 
duration  to  make  Old  Point  Comfort 
one  the  most  noted  resorts  in  the*  coun 
try.  Its  unusually  beautiful  situation, 
its  climate,  fishing,  boating  and  bath- 
ing facilities  were  talked  of  far  and 
wide,  and  it  became,  almost  over- 
night, famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  watering  place.  From  1850 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  Old  Point  Comfort 
was  considered  the  South's  most 
fashionable  resort,  and  was  the  mecca 
for  planters  and  statesmen,  a  verita- 
ble "Saratoga  of  the  South." 

Today,  almost  a  century  later,  it 
is  much  the  same,  a  rendezvous  for 
the  socially  prominent  pleasure- 
seeker,  or  those  in  quest  of  a  peaceful 
and  enchanting  retreat  from  the 
hustle  and  bustel  of  frenzied  met- 
ropolitan life. 


Some  people  have  an  almost  blasphemous  way  of  talking 
about  the  will  of  God.  They  say:  "It  is  the  will  of  God,"  when 
things  go  wrong,  but  seldom  when  they  go  right.  If  sickness 
breaks  out  through  inattention  to  sanitary  laws,  or  money  is 
lost  owing  to  a  foolish  investment,  or  a  complete  want  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  arrangements  cause  some  enterprise  to  fail, 
they  say:  "Oh,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  we  must  submit."  Still, 
though  we  need  not  submit  to  our  own  ignorance,  negligence] 
and  indolence,  we  must  submit  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  to  do  so 
cheerfully  is  almost  the  whole  of  religion.  And  surely  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  come  into  the  heart  of  anvone~  who 
can  say  on  all  occasions  as  says  the  old  motto  which  is  carved 
on  the  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  famous 
castle — 

"Let  come  what  will  come, 
God's  will  is  well  come." 

— The  Young  Churchman. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY 

A.  C.  Gaebelein  in  Our  Hope. 

was  a  great  and      composer  has  ever  noted  down.  That 


Franz  Schubert 
gifted  composer.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  found  him  at  work  on  a 
beautiful  symphony.  A  symphony 
consists  of  a  great  theme  which  is 
developed  in  several  parts  with 
charming  and  harmonious  variations. 
The  great  climaz  comes  in  the  Fin- 
ale, the  closing  movement,  in  which 
the  original  themes  burst  forth  once 
more  in  glorious  and  sweeping  ex- 
pressions, when  every  instrument  is 
employed  to  finish  the  musical  mas- 
terpiece. 

Franz  Schubert  wrote  only  two 
parts  of  his  symphony,  a  great  Al- 
legro and  a  sweet  Andante.  Death 
claimed  him  and  he  was  unable  to 
write  the  Finale.  He  could  not  finish 
it,  and  hence  his  great  work  is 
known  as  The  Unfinished  Symphony. 

But  there  is  another  Symphony, 
with  a  greater  theme  than  an  earthly 


symphony  is  the  Symphony  of  God's 
Redemption.  The  great  theme  of  it 
originated  with  God  in  eternity.  Be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  the 
great  omnisient  composer  mapped 
out  each  part  of  His  symphony,  in 
which  He  would  sound  forth  the 
sweet  music  of  His  love  towards  a 
lost  world  and  in  which  He  would 
display  the  marvels  of  the  riches  of 
His  grace  and  power.  Creation  is  a 
great  symphony  of  God,  but  redemp- 
tion is  far  greater.  But  like  Schu- 
bert's symphony  God's  Symphony  is 
also  unfinished.  The  great  Finale 
has  not  yet  been  heard,  but  unlike 
Schubert,  who  cannot  furnish  the 
Finale,  God  will  produce  in  a  glorious 
consummation  the  great  Finale  of 
His  'redemption,  when  heaven  and 
earth  will  vibrate  with  a  great  and 
never  ending  Halleujah  chorus. 


CHURCH  PAYS  STRANGE  TRIBUTE 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Church  of  England  established 
a  parish  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  on  condition  that  its  members  pay 
one  pepper  corn  yearly  in  tribute  to  the  king  of  England  for 
each  year  the  church  has  been  in  service.  This  old  meeting 
house,  now  St.  Peters  Episcopal  church,  still  pays  its  annual 
tribute.  The  Rev.  John  Schwak,  present  rector,  made  the  pay- 
ment of  200  pepper  corns  last  week  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  Washington.  By  the  way  of  explanation  to  those  who  do 
not  know,  pepper  corns  are  the  seeds  from  which  black  pepper, 
is  ground. — Exchange. 
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SECOND  RATE  THINGS 


By  Ethel  G 

It  is  surprising  how  many  persons 
there  are  who  will  buy  expensive 
material  for  their  clothes,  pay  a  fine 
tailor  or  dressmaker  for  style  and 
fit,  purchase  the  best  in  the  market 
for  their  tables,  and  yet  be  content 
with  second-rate  things  in  other 
directions. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  con- 
fine their  amusements  to  the  movies 
or  vaudeville;  their  music  to  jazz  re- 
cords and  cheap  popular  songs;  and 
their  reading  to  stories  in  the  daily 
papers  (mostly  the  comics  and  sports 
sections)  and  a  magazine  of  Western 
stories. 

For  them  really  fine  productions, 
such  as  Music  Master  and  Shake- 
spearian dramas  do  not  exist.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  class- 
ical music,  or  the  lovely  ballads  and 
folk  songs  of  other  nations.  To  go  to 
a  symphony  concert  would  never  oc- 
cur to  them,  even  though  they  might 
enjoy  a  good  band  concert.  As  to  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  literature — 
aside  from  what  they  had  to  read  in 
school,  they  say,  "That's  high-brow 
stuff,  dry  as  dust!  Deliver  me  from 
it!" 

On  the  other  hand,  suggest  to  these 
same  persons  that  they  buy  a  cheap, 
out-of-date  suit,  a  low  grade  of  cann- 
ed fruit,  or  a  second-hand  car,  and 
they  will  indignantly  retort,  "Say, 
what  do  you  think  I  am?  I  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  best,  and  I  expect  to 
have  it!"  Their  bodies  must  have  the 
best  that     money  can  buy,     but  their 


Peterson 

minds    and      souls   are   content     with 
cheap  shoddy  things. 

Their  homes  must  have  the  latest 
conveniences,  the  newest  in  drapes 
and  furniture — a  piano,  a  phono- 
graph, a  radio.  But  often  the  piano 
and  the  phonograph  are  used  only 
for  jazz  or  comic  selections,  and  if  a 
worth-while  lecture  drifts  in  over 
the  radio,  they  immediately  turn  to 
something  lighter.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances  they  may  buy  an  en- 
cyclopedia, or  a  set  of  standard 
classics  for  their  bookcase  shelves, 
but  they  are  never  opened  and  sel- 
dom dusted. 

It  does  take  more  exertion,  a  little 
more  brain  exercise,  at  first  to  hear 
and  see  good  things  instead  of  second- 
rate  ones,  but  after  a  while  you  will 
really  enjoy  them,  and  the  things 
you  used  to  like  will  seem  cheap. 

Plan  as  you  grow  into  young  man- 
hood or  womanhood  occasionally  to 
attend  a  good  concert.  Buy  some 
classical  records  for  your  phonograph. 
Once  a  month  read  a  good  book  re- 
commended by  the  librarian  or  some 
friend  whose  literary  taste  you 
recognize  as  good.  Take  a  magazine 
of  general  interest  that  will  give  you 
something  to  talk  about  at  a  dinner  or 
party.  If  an  art  museum  is  near, 
get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Old 
Masters.  And  once  in  a  while  hear 
a  great  musician. 

It  will  pay,  if  only  in  that  you  will 
have  so  many  more  resources  in  your- 
self when     alone     at     home     or  in  a 
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strange  town.  The  person  who  en-  alone,  with  nothing  in  particular  to 
joys  only  second-rate  things  is  at  a  do.  He  is  not  good  company  even 
disadvantage  when  he  happens  to  be      for  himself. 


WHEN  WE  TEACH  THE  CHILD 

What  do  we  do  when  we  teach  the  child? 

We  put  a  thought  that  is  sweet  and  mild 

Into  a  heart  that  is  waiting  for  seed, 

Into  a  heart  that  has  never  felt  greed, 

The  man  with  such  thoughts  is  never  beguiled, 

For  we  teach  the  man  when  we  teach  the  child. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  teach  the  child? 

We  take  the  treasures  that  may  be  piled 

In  lesson  or  poem  of  Nature's  store, 

And  transform  them  all  into  golden  ore 

Of  character,  which  cannot  be  reviled ; 

The  strong  man  comes  from  the  well-taught  child. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  teach  the  child? 

We  take  the  nature  untamed  and  wild, 

And  mould  it  into  a  life  serene, 

With  heart  and  will  and  judgement  clean, 

We  make  the  man  who  is  undented 

When  we  teach,  as  we  ought,  the  little  child. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  teach  the  child  ? 

We  plant  the  truth  where  The  Undefiled, 

Our  Lord  and  Master,  said  freedom  makes, 

Through  knowledge  true  freedom  comes  and  takes 

It's  place,  and  dominates  passion  wild ; 

We  have  saved  the  man,  when  we've  saved  the  child. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Our  farm     forces     have     been  very      a"     ftw    a nite    nfto„    a     1. 
taj   harvesting    the   corn    cr„P    and      who  taJth^rt  lst  £££3 
OT"g   «fa-.    Th*   >*st   o*   *e   corn      get  the  "cream  „f  the  pot "  ' 

was  hauled  in  just  ahead  of  the  re_ 
cent  rains. 


The  road  leading  to  the  recently 
completed  Indian  Cottage  has  been 
re-surfaced  with  asphalt  and  gravel, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Gilbert 
Engineering  Company,  of  Statesville. 
The  road  is  now  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 


Mr.  W.  M.  White,  our  purchasing 
agent  went  to  Chapel  Hill  last 
Thursday  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
various  purchasing  agents  through- 
out the  state.  This  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Boyd  Freeman,  of  Candor,  formerly 
of  Cottage  No.  2,  recently  spent  a 
couple  of  days  at  the  School.  While 
here,  Boyd  worked  as  house  boy  and 
on  this  visit  requested  of  his  cottage 
matron  that  he  be  allowed  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  meals,  and  also 
asked  if  he  might  eat  his  meals  in 
the  kitchen,  saying  that  while  he  did 
not  feel  "above  eating  with  you-all," 
he  thought  he  would  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  kitchen. 

Perhaps    this    lad    was    wise    after 


Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop    boys    have    just    completed    the 
erection  of     a     new    four-car  garage 
near  the  Cannon   Memorial  Building, 
replacing  one    that     was     beyond  re-' 
pair.     All  material  that  could  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  old  garage  was  used 
m   the   new   one.    The   boys   certainly 
did  a  nice  job  on  this  building.  This 
same  force  is  now  engaged  in  replac- 
ing broktn  window  panes  in  the  cot- 
rages  and  other  buildings. 


Coley  Sullivan,  of  Greensboro, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  8,  who  was 
paroled  five  years  ago,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  last  Tuesday- 
He  was  neatly  dressed  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  young  man. 
Coley  had  money  in  his  pocket  and 
offered  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
lodgeing  while  at  the  School.  He 
said  that  he  just  wanted  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  day  or  two 
with  us. 

This  permission  was  granted,  and 
when  asked  the  usual  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  in  his  posstssion  anv 
cigarettes  or  other  contraband 
articles,  he  replied  that  he  had  not 
used  tobacco  or  indulged  in  any  in- 
toxicating drinks  since  leaving  the 
School. 
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Of  course,  his  money  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  we  were  proud  to  have*  'a 
boy  visit  us  who  had  lived  such  a 
clean  life  since  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 


awful  cold,"  which  prompts  us  to  as- 
sume that  he  would  much  rather  be 
down' 'in  the.  ''Sunny  South." 


Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger, 
Messrs.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  J.  Lee  White, 
farm  manager,  and  C.  B.  Barber, 
bookkeeper,  attendtd  the  hearing  of 
the  Budget  Commission  held  in  Ra- 
leigh last  Wednesday.  This  meeting 
Was  also  attended  by  Governor-elect 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  and  members  of  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Senators  Harris  Newman, 
Lee  L.  Gravely,  W.  G.  Clark  and 
Tobe  Connor;  Messrs.  Victor  Bryant 
and  Gregg  Cherry,  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Hon. 
Frank  L.  Dunlap,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Budget,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Dayton, 
accountant  with  the   Budget  Bureau. 


We  recently  received  a  card  from 
Thomas  Goodman,  formerly  of  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  who  will  be  rememebered 
by  most  of  the  folks  here  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  office  boy 
and  also  had  considerable  ability  as 
a  singer  and  guitar  player.  He  stat- 
ed that  he  was  in  a  C.  C.  C.  Camp  and 
getting  along  well.  A  few  days 
later  another  card  came  from 
Thomas  saying  that  he  had  been 
transferred  to  a  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  he  did  not  mention 
anything  about  being  homesick,  he 
wrote  "I'm  away  up  here  where  it  is 


A  group  of  our  smaller  boys,  ac- 
compained  by  Miss  Virginia  Smoot 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Shrewsbury,  members 
of  the  School  staff,  journeyed  to  Dur- 
ham on  Thursday  of  last  week,  where 
they  attended  a  district  meeting  of 
the  King's  Daughters.  The  boys  put 
on  a  short  program  at  the  King's 
Daughters  Home,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Miss  Smoot,  consisting  of 
songs  and  recitations.  Those  taking 
part  in  this  program  were:  John  El- 
liott, Tommy  Braddock,  Kenneth  Mes- 
sick  and  Charles  Webb. 

After  a  good  dinner  with  the  dele- 
gates and  good-byes  had  been  said, 
the  Training  School  group  went  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  T.  L.  Russell,  who 
conducted  them  over  the  greater  part 
of  Duke  University  campus  and 
through  several  of  the  buildings, 
among  them  being  the  handsome 
chapel,  the  tower  of  which  looks  out 
over  the  city  of  Durham  and  down 
upon  the  huge  bells,  the  largest  of 
which  weighs  five  and  one-half  tons 
and  the  smallest  ten  pounds. 

Mrs.  Russell  then  loaded  the  boys 
up  with  fruit,  candy  and  cakes,  thus 
marking  the  ond  of  a  most  happy  oc- 
casion. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  regular  afternoon  service 
at  the   Training   School   last   Sunday. 
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For  the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
story  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  as 
found  in  Luke  8:  26-36,  and  about 
Mary  receiving  Jesus  in  her  home, 
Luke  10:  38-42. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the 
boys,  Rev.  Mr.  Summers  stated  that 
nowhere  in  any  form  of  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  life  will  you  find 
two  species  exactly  alike,  but  there 
are  some  so  nearly  alike  that  only  by 
the  closest  scrutiny  are  we  able  to  de_ 
tect  any  difference. 

In  the  two  lesson  stories  from 
Luke,  just  read,  the  speaker  said 
could  be  found  two  human  beings  who 
were  opposite  in  every  respect,  yet 
they  were  alike  in  the  one  act,  which 
was  that  both  came  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  Here  we  see  how  God's  love 
and  guidance  can  bring  together  in 
one  accord  all  people  to  the  feet  of 
the  Master. 

The  demented  man  of  Gadarene, 
continued  the  speaker,  could  not  be 
controlled;  he  did  not  like  people;  he 
would  not  live  in  a  home,  but  chose 
to  live  out  in  caves  and  ravines.  He 
was  so  depraved  that  he  did  not 
wear  clothes  and  live  like  other  peo- 
ple. But  we  are  told  that  "when  he 
saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out,  and  fell  down 
before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
said,  "What  have   I  to  do  with  thee, 


Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  most  high? 
I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not." 
After  Christ  cast  out  the  many  devil* 
which  possessed  this  man  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  he  was  found  "sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in 
his  right  mind." 

The  other  picture,  said  the  speak- 
er, that  we  find  in  Luke  is  that  of 
Mary  and  Martha  entertaining  Jesus 
in  their  home.  Mary  lived  at  home, 
loved  people,  was  beautiful  in  spirit, 
had  a  keen  intellect,  was  one  who  un- 
derstood Jesus  and  was  his  com- 
panion. Mary  "sat  at  Jesus'  feet 
and  heard  his  word." 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  stated 
that  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
learn  more  of  Jtsus  and  to  sit  at  his 
feet,  Jesus  taught  us  how  to  live 
for  God  and  to  live  with  our  fellow- 
men.  We  should  put  our  faith  and 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  him 
in  health,  sickness,  suffering,  pros- 
perity, in  fact,  we  need  him  at  all 
times. 

The  service  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  repeating  with  Rev.  Mr.  Summers 
the  following  benediction:  "Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medita- 
tion of  my  heart  be  acceptable  unto 
Thee,  O  God,  my  strength  and  my 
redeemer." 


Give  me  the  land  of  the  battle's  red  blast ; 

That  flashes  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past. 
Give  me  the  land  of  legends  and  lays, 

That  tell  us  of  the  splendor  of  long  vanished  days. 
Yes,  give  me  a  land  with  a  grave  in  each  spot, 

And  names  on  the  graves  that  shall  not  be  forgot. 

— Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 

(NOTE:     Figure   following   name   indicates   number  of   times 
boy  has  been  on  Honor  Roll  since  January  1,  1936.) 


FIRST  GRADE 
— A— 

Henry  Abernathy  7 
Ted  Bowles 
Archie  Castlebury 
Robert  Maultsby  3 
Roy  McAbee 
George  McManus  4 
Joseph  White  2 
George  Wilhite  4 

— B— 

Donald  Holland 
Asbury  Marsh 
Cleveland   Suggs  3 

SECOND   GRADE 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

THIRD  GRADE 

— A— 

James  Elders 

Jordan  Mclver  2 

Oscar  Roland  3 

Eugene  Smith 

— B— 

Guy  Lewis  2 
James  B.  Lockamy  2 
Harley  Pennell 
Carl  Toney 

FOURTH  GRADE 

— A— 
James  Harvel  2 
William  McRary  2 
George  Ramsey 
Joseph  Sanford 

— B— 

Thomas  Braddock  3 
Lake  Cooper  5 
Lester  Jordan 
Norman  Parker  2 
Edward  Carpenter  2 
Bruce  Link 
Jack  Norris  2 


FIFTH  GRADE 
— A— 
Perry  Harvel  2 
Houston  Howard 
Clinton  Keen  2 

— B— 

James  Andrews 
Morris  Starnes 
Ralph  Webb 

SIXTH  GRADE 
—A— 

William  Brothers  3 
Richard   Tysinger  3 
Robert  Hailey 
Clarence   King  8 

— B— 

Curtis  Coleman 
Glenn  Jenkins  4 
Glenn  O'Quinn  2 
Marshall  Scoggins 
John  Smith  2 
Robert  Teeter 
Sidi  Threatt  3 
James  West  3 
Glenn  Williams  5 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
— A— 
William  Goodson  7 
Ralph  Rainey  3 
Charles  Webb  3 

— B— 

Marvin  Ashe  2 
Sam  Belk  5 
John  Capps  5 
James  Causey  6 
Marvin  Edwards  5 
John  Elliott  2 
Max  Lindsay  2 
Hansel  Pate  5 
Esmond  Reams  2 
Everett  Williams  2 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  November  8,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(8)  Robert  Allen  19 

(9)  Neely  Dixon  10 
(3)  Edward  Johnson  8 
(7)  Craig  Mundy  20 

(7)  Fred  Wheeler  7 

(8)  James  Wilhite  22 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
William  Anders  12 
Glatley  Branch  4 
Robert  Coleman 
William  Goodson  17 
John  Kellam  9 
Blanchard  Moore 
Roy  McAbee 
(3)   Albert  Silas  7 

(3)  Preston  Yarborough  10 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(4)  John  Capps  12 
Samuel  Ennis  5 
Lemuel  Murphy  7 

(2)    Boyd   Sthickland  18 
(4)'   Robert  Worthington  17 
Richard  Wrenn  12 

COTTAGE  No.  ? 
Jewell  Barker  7 
Earl  Barnes  9 
James  Burns  10 
Charles  Furchess  7 
(4)    John  Hampton  7 

COTTAGE   No    -J 
Horace  Bates  8 
Hurley  Davis  5 
James   Hancock  3 
Lyle  Hooper  19 
Thomas  Little  16 
Richard  Mills  13 
Charles  Mizzell 
Joseph  McPherson  8 
Lloyd  Pettus  11 


Frank  Raby  16 
Richard  Sprinkle  11 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(5)   William  Cassell  8 
(2)   A.  L.  Gaines  6 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Robert  Deyton 
Thomas  Doby  6 

(2)  Noah  Ennis  14 
Junius  Holleman 
Roscoe    Honeycutt  5 
Marvin  King  8 
Joseph    Sanford  11 

COTTAGE  No.  7 
William  Beach  11 

(3)  James  Corn  13 
Giles  Green  3 
Houston  Howard  8 
Perry  Harvel  9 

(3)    Caleb  Hill  21 

Clarence  Ivester  3 

(3)    Hugh  Johnson  8 
Robert  Lawrence 
J.  D.  Powell  10 
Paul   Saunders  11 
•  Lester  Warren  8 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(13)    Sam  Belk  20 
Lloyd  Banks  12 
(6)   Letcher  Castlebury  19 
(2)   Wilfred  Land  18 
Ralph  Rainey  8 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Thomas  Braddock  12 
(2)   Hubert  Carter  4 
C.  D.  Grooms  16 
James  C.  Hoyle  11 
Lurren  Kinney  12 
Thomas  McCarter  10 
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(4)  Esmond  Reams  14 
Glenn  Richardson  2 

(12)   Homer  Smith  19 

COTTAGE  No   l<» 
(3)  Jehu  Wright  7 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

Edward   Carpenter  13 
(9)   H.  A.  Holmes  11 
(6)   David  Hodge  18 

(2)  James  Hicks  11 

(3)  Andrew  Lambeth  9 
(6)   Adolph  Watson  21 

COTTAGE   No.    12 
Ben  Cooper  9 
(6)    Talmage  Dautrey  12 

(2)  Marvin  Edwards  11 

(5)  Bernard  Griffin  17 
Charlton  Henry  10 

(3)  Warren  Latham  12 

(5)  Frank  Lewis  14 

(6)  June  Malone  15 
Aubrey  Marsh  3 
Clarence  Mayton  4 
William  Stevens  7 

COTTAGE    No.    13 
Herman  Harris  13 
Douglas  Mabry 
Morris  Starnes  3 
(3)   Wilmer  Shoaf  13 


COTTAGE   No.   14 

(3)  Claude  Ashe  6 
Bernice  Baker  4 
Fred  Clark 
Curtis  Coleman 

(4)  Spurgeon  Dowless  8 

(3)  Nelson  Daubenmeyer 
Doyle  Holder  4 
James  Land  3 
William  Mickey  7 
Luther  Nunnery  6 
James  Stepp  3 
Glenn  Williams  11 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

(8)    Henry  Abernathy  20 
(2)    Roy  Cruse  4 

Herbert  Connor  8 

Walter  Hill  3 
Caleb  Jolly  8 

(4)  Glenn  Jenkins  7 

(4)  Clarence   King  14 

(5)  George  McManus  13 
(2)   Walter  Mitchell  9 

(5)  Marvin  Malcom  11 
Edward  Martin  9 

(4)   Hansel  Pate  9 
(4)    Harley   Pennell  10 
Marshall  Scoggins  10 

(6)  Richard  Tysinger  16 
Carl  Toney  7 

(2)    Harless   Triplett  13 
(2)   Robert  Teeter  13 

Winfred  Whitlock  15 
(4)   Richard  Wilder  14 


TRUING  LIFE'S  COMPASS 

Man's  conscience,  like  a  ship's  compass,  should  be  corrected 
according  to  a  Divine  standard.  It  must  be  set  right  by  com- 
parison with  the  true  standard  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  guarded  watchfully  lest  by  careless  usage  its  accuracy  be 
lost,  and  the  soul  in  mid-ocean  be  without  a  guide.  Unless  you 
know  how  much  your  conscience  chronometer  slows  or  quick- 
ens in  the  various  latitudes  where  you  sail,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  learn  your  bearings  accurately  or  to  lay  your  course 
correctly.— H.  C.  Trumbull. 
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!  GIVING  THANKS 

i  1 

*  I  always  like  to  be  polite —  % 

*  I  think  all  people  should —  % 
$  And  so  before  I  take  a  bite  * 
%  I  thank  God  for  my  food.  4 
|[  He  made  the  wheat  to  grow  in  sun ;  % 

*  The  miller  ground  it  fine;  % 

*  My  mother  baked  the  fluffy  bun ;  % 
%  Thev  worked  that  I  might  dine.  4 

*  % 
%  I  like  to  ask  a  blessing,  too,  * 

*  Before  I  play  with  toys  * 

*  And  thank  the  men  I  never  knew  * 

*  Who  make  them  for  us  boys.  || 
%  But  I  like  best  my  thanks  to  show  4 
^  By  some  good,  useful  deed,  * 

To  pay  a  part  of  all  I  owe  % 

By  helping  those  in  need.  * 


* 


4  — H.  0.  Spellman.  * 
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WE  GIVE  THANKS 

For  shine  of  sky,  and  blue  of  stream, 

For  golden  dawn,  of  which  we  dream; 

For  faith  so  real,  and  love  so  true, 

For  patience  sweet,  and  hope  e'er  new; 

For  blooming  flowers,  and  singing  birds, 

For  friendships  pure  and  loving  words ; 

For  days  of  youthful  innocence, 

For  years  of  sage  experience; 

For  foliage  green,  and  fragrant  breeze, 

For  golden  grain,  and  fruitful  trees; 

For  mournful  strain,  and  chorus  sweet, 

For  grief  severe,  and  joy  complete; 

For  truth  sublime,  and  cleansing  power, 

For  help  in  trouble's  darksome  hour; 

For  privilege  the  right  to  choose, 

For  strength  of  heart,  wrong  to  oppose; 

For  sympathy,  in  pain  or  loss, 

For  light  that  shines  from  Calvary's  Cross; 

For  grace,  wrong-doing  to  confess 

For  health  and  strength  and  happiness; 

For  wisdom's  rich  and  boundless  store, 

For  flag  that  waves  from  shore  to  shore; 

For  land  so  great  and  fair  to  see, 

For  love  of  home  and  liberty; 

For  all  we  are,  and  e'er  shall  be, 

Father,  we  render  thanks  to  Thee. 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  Littell. 


DAILY  THANKSGIVING 

Not  yet  has  the  official  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  been  issued 
according  to  a  fixed  custom.     This  annual  proclamation  means  that 
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people  draw  closer  to  God,  assemble  in  the  churches  and  there 
silently  meditate  upon  the  manifold  blessings  of  health,  kind 
friends,  good  government,  fine  soil,  abundant  crops,  prosperous 
conditions  in  the  country,  and  give  thanks  with  a  prayer  and  song 
service  for  universal  peace  in  the  land. 

People  are  apt  to  accept  things  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  feeling 
that  it  is  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  a  free  gift  and  not  a  blessing. 
In  this  way  we  close  up  in  a  shell,  so  to  speak,  grow  cold,  indiffer- 
ent, feeling  that  we  get  nothing  more  than  our  personal  rights,  or 
our  birth  right.  This  class  is  the  very  essence  of  selfishness,  receiv- 
ing all  things  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  This  kind  of  life  is 
suggestive  of  the  old  expression,"  the  more  we  have  the  more  we 
want,"  till  hoarding  is  a  habit,  and  such  a  habit  is  a  sin. 

Therefore,  it  is  wisdom  to  have  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  so 
as  to  review  the  blessings  received,  all  too  numerous  to  enumerate, 
and  become  conscious  minded  that  it  is  the  all  merciful  God  who 
dispenses  all  good  gifts,  and  say  with  reverence,  "Father,  I  thank 
Thee  even  for  the  smallest  of  blessings,  and  may  I  each  day,  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  show  thanks  by  doing  something  for  the 
unfortunate." 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  small  streams  of  water  may  come 
from  the  same  hills  that  gave  birth  to  the  great  river,  and  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  all  waters.  Every  body  has  something,  it  matters 
not  how  many  ills  encountered,  to  be  thankful  for.  Therefore,  "In 
every  thing  give  thanks."  The  person  who  has  the  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness is  always  hopeful,  bright  and  a  dispenser  of  good  cheer. 
Thanks  is  nothing  short  of  gratitude,  and  gratitude  is  one  of  the 
finer  graces  of  the  soul,  a  God  given  grace. 

Let  us  always  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  gods,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever,  saith  David  in  his  Psalm  of  thanksgiving. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  HONORED 

The  calm  and  sweet-faced  Quakeress,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who 
promoted  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage  back  in  the  first  hair  of 
the  19th  century,  is  more  appreciated  at  this  time  than  previously 
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for  her  dare  and  courage  to  cast  the  first  feminist  ballot  in  a  presi- 
dential election  in  1872. 

As  the  first  woman  voter,  her  ballot  was  not  counted,  instead 
she  was  arrested  for  casting  it,  but  at  this  time  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  National  Women's  Party  a  resolution  was  presented  to 
the  effect  that  the  face  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  be  carved,  with  other 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  country,  on  Black  Hills  Monument, 
South  Dakota.  It  is  fitting  that  this  resolution  comes  within  a  few 
days  of  the  66th  anniversary  of  her  arrest  for  casting  a  vote  pur- 
posely to  test  as  well  as  guarentee  the  14th  ammendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

She  truly  won  as  a  pioneer  of  woman's  suffrage,  because  in  the 
past  sixteen  years  the  feminine  electorate  has  made  itself  heard 
more  and  more, — this  is  quite  true  in  the  landslide  of  the  last  elec- 
tion. 


COINED  WORDS 

The  English  language  can  boast  of  400,000  words.  The  basic 
number  used  by  those  of  good  size  vocabulary  is  800  words,  and 
others  use  more  to  tell  smoothly  a  story,  or  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation. However,  when  there  is  a  lapse  of  memory  for  a  word,  the 
coined  words,  jig-ger-me-trick,  what-you-call-'em,  a  doo-hickey, 
doo-dads  are  used  to  swing  one  over  so  as  to  make  the  story  com- 
plete. Whether  in  the  dictionary  or  not  they  answer  the  purpose 
and  every  one  understands.  Such  would  not  be  permissible  in  the 
society  of  Ph.  D's  and  those  with  other  degrees,  but  that  class  is  in 
the  minority.  It  matters  not  from  which  angle  we  view  life  it  is 
right  much  of  a  camouflage  anyway. 


SPIRITUALIZED  GIFTS 

M1".  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Charlotte,  naturally  loves  boys,  therefore,  where  the  heart  is  there 
w^ll  be  seen  the  fruits  of  one's  work.  This  statement  covers  the 
me  of  Mr.  Sheldon  for  the  boys'  problems  are  close  to  his  heart. 
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The  banquet  for  the  fatherless  boys,  in  Efirds  dining  room  last 
week,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  was  not  only  a  feast  of 
good  things  that  appeal  to  the  appetite  of  all  normal  boys,  but  the 
address  on  "Twentieth  Century  Youth"  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Bond,  pastor 
of  the  Dilworth  Methodist  Church,  snapped  with  truths,  and  if 
properly  interpreted,  the  grown-ups  would  better  know  how  to  use 
their  talents  that  will  produce  results  of  better  citizenship.  In  part 
Dr.  Bond  said: 

"In  my  generation  we  did  not  have  motion  pictures,  radios,  aero- 
planes, automobiles,  the  home  conveniences  and  schools  and  modes 
of  transportation  of  the  present.  My  generation  made  these  things. 

"You  have  been  born  in  an  age  of  luxury.  But  this  is  an  age  that 
has  gone  to  seed  on  false  values,  and  we  older  men  are  largely  re- 
sponsibile.  I  fear  you  young  people  expect  too  much.  You  must 
learn  to  spiritualize  these  things  you  have  inherited. 

"The  qualities  essential  to  success  are  integrity,  an  uprightness 
of  character  and  soundness  of  moral  principle;  application,  which 
all  must  have  who  succeed  worthily;  enthusiasm,  a  fervent  zeal 
that  knows  no  discouragement.  A  few  things  that  ruin  people  are 
selfishness,  laziness,  impurity,  and  dishonesty. 

"Three  great  philosophies  of  success  are:  'Know  thyself 
(Greek)  ;  'Control  thyself  (Roman)  ;  and  'Deny  thyself  (Chris- 
tian)." 


NATIONAL  BOOK  WEEK 

All  public  libraries  and  schools  will  between  the  dates  of  Novem- 
ber 16-22  observe  National  Book  week  by  sponsoring  programs  that 
emphasize  the  value  of  books  of  high  ideals,  and  clean  otherwise, 
for  young  people. 

Not  a  greater  stimulus  can  be  placed  in  the  reach  of  children  than 
clean  fiction  and  biography  of  our  great  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  history  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  A 
child  needs  the  contact  of  a  child,  but  the  best  companions  for 
young  people  are  clean  wholesome  books. 

Every  town,  every  community  and  children  of  schools  should 
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have  access  to  a  library  and  made  to  feel,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle, 
that  "the  University  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books."  When 
once  obsessed  with  such  a  thought,  the  young  people  will  not  only 
preserve  books,  but  will  contribute  to  a  library  by  collecting  books 
and  magazines.  Every  child  should  be  taught  the  value  of  a  book, 
and  before  discarding  any  book  look  as  to  the  message  contained 
within. 


EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  Armistice  Day  week  each  year  is  set  aside  for  the  observance 
of  American  Education  week.  This  movement  was  first  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association. 

The  object  of  the  celebration  of  Education  week,  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  November  9-15  inclusive,  is  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  needs,  aims,  and  achievements  of  the  schools,  and  the 
theme  emphasized  is  "Our  Schools  At  Work."  Each  day  some 
phase  of  school  interest  will  be  discussed  such  as  the  development 
of  public  school  system,  the  financial  needs  and  status  of  schools  of 
respective  communities,  either  city  or  rural  schools. 

Since  the  American  Legion  inaugurated  this  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause,  "Education  Week,"  throughout  the  United  States 
it  is  fitting  that  our  public  school  system  have  its  initial  program 
on  Armistice  Day. 


HELIUM— HELIOS! 

There  is  a  common  remark  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  but  the  spectoscope  revealed  in  the  sun  a  new  element,  helium 
adding  just  one  more  to  the  ninety  that  make  the  universe.  It  is  so 
called,  because  the  Greeks  named  the  sun  "Helios". 

One  of  the  Mayo  clinic  scientists  makes  the  announcement  that 
helium  is  invaluable  to  asthma  patients,  that  three  hopeless  cases 
were  saved  from  death,  when  breathing  was  not  normal  by  a  two- 
thirds  quanity  of  helium,  a  gas  lighter  than  air,  mixed  with  one 
third  oxygen. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRADFORD  MANUSCRIPT 

By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


The  writer  recently  had  a  peep  at 
the  pi'ecious  manuscript.  The  story 
of  this  manuscript,  we  wager,  is  not 
familiar  to  many.  It  reads  like  a 
mystery  tale. 

Among  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1820  was  William  Brad- 
ford, a  man  whose  intelligence,  edu- 
cation and  strength  of  character 
made  him  from  the  first  the  real  lead- 
er of  the  colonists.  In  the  stress  of 
those  early  years,  when  the  settlers 
were  threatened  by  cold  and  hunger 
and  beset  by  Indians,  this  man  had 
the  forethought  to  set  down  in  writ- 
ing the  story  of  their  struggles. 

The  result  was  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pages,  giving  the  history  of  the 
Plymouth  Plantation  from  the  be- 
ginning down  to  1647.  At  the  death 
of  Bradford  this  record  passed  to  his 
descendants.  It  was  recognized  as  of 
great  value,  and  became  the  basis  of 
other  historical  works  published  dur- 
ing the  next  hundred  years.  But 
about  1765  the  volume  disappeared, 
and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  was 
Deferred  to  as  "the  lost  Bradford 
manuscript." 

In  1856  an  American  noticed  in  an 
English  book  some  extracts  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  at  Fullham.  The 
similiarity  between  these  extracts 
and  certain  quotations  which  early 
American  writers  had  made  from  the 
Bradford  manuscript  prompted  a 
visit  to  the  Fullham  library,  and  be- 


hold! the  lost  Bradford  manuscript 
was  found.  How  it  came  there  no 
one  knows.  British  soldiers  may 
have  taken  it  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  from  the  library  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston.  Perhaps 
Governor  Hutchinson  carried  it  to 
England,  or  it  may  have  been  sent  by 
some  churchman  who  thought  the 
Bishop  of  London  should  have  the 
record  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages which  it  contained. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  manu- 
script, several  attempts  were  made 
to  effect  its  return;  but  Doctor 
Temple,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, felt  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
part  with  it. 

In  1895,  however,  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  visited  the 
Bishop  and  made  plain  to  him  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  regain  this  record  of  the 
nation's  birth,  and  the  Bishop  prom- 
ised that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
further  their  wishes.  Formal  appli- 
cation was  then  made  by  several 
American  historical  societies,  and  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who  was 
then  our  ambassador  to  England, 
exerted  his  influence,  and  at  last  the 
decree  was  issued  which  authorized 
the  return  of  the  precious  volume. 

Its  restoration  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  impressive  events  in 
America.  It  took  place  in  the  State 
House  in  Boston  on  May  26,  1897,  in 
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the  presence  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  gathering  of  distinguish- 
ed citizens  from  all  over  the  country. 
Senator  Hoar  in  his  address  re- 
ferred t0  the  volume  as  "the  most 
precious  manuscript  on  earth,  unless 
we  could  recover  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
the  author." 

Ambassador  Bayard,  who  brought 
the  volume  to  this  country,  recalled, 
in  making  the  formal  presentation, 
the  fact  that  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  American  Library 
Society  of  Philadelphia  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  British  Government 
some  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
reign  of  King  James  I. 

"The  return  of  this  book  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Bayard,"  is  an  echo,  after 
the  lapse  of  almost  a  century,  of  the 
kindly  act  of  your  countrymen  in 
Philadelphia.  And  so  it  will  ever  be. 
The  generous  act  will  beget  the  gen- 
erous act;  trust  and  confidence  will 
beget  trust   and   confidence." 

The  manuscript  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  Governor  Wolcott,  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  now  it  rests  in  the  archives  of 
the  state,  an  eloquent  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Bayard's  fine  words  and  the 
courtesy  of  England  toward  America. 

Bradford's  penmanship  is  that 
quaint  old  English,  yet  very  legible, 
and  in  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  the  con- 
struction is  excellent;  in  fact,  the 
letters  are  charming.  These  have 
also  been  preserved. 

This  "lost  manuscript"  is  not  the 
only  relic  that  was  "lost"  and  found. 
People  living  in  the   eighteenth   cen- 


turjr  used  to  see  Miles  Standish's 
armor  and  helmet,  in  good  condition, 
in  the.  possession  of  a  descendant  of 
the  captain  of  Plymouth,  who  by 
mere  negligence  allowed  them  to  de- 
cay and  disappear.  A  sword  that  be- 
longed to  the  old  hero  was  lent,  by 
the  same  person,  for  use  at  a  neigh- 
boring muster,  and  not  being  reclaim- 
ed, was  lost. 

Standish's  chair  met  with  its  fate 
even  earlier.  It  was  a  ponderous, 
fantastically  wrought  affair,  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  its  owner  to  the  General 
Court  for  the  use  of  its  chief  digni- 
tary. But  the  Plymouth  people  de- 
clared that  the  chair  was  not  Stan- 
dish's to  give,  and  trouble  ensued. 
An  expedition  was  sent  for  its  re- 
covery, but  was  obliged  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  its  pur_ 
pose,  for  the  worthy  legislators  had 
spiked  it  down.  But  it  suddenly 
lost  all  favor,  for  one  afternoon  with- 
out any  premonition  it  disjointed  it- 
self and  let  its  occupant  fall  sprawl- 
ing to  the  floor.  A  vote  was  immedi- 
ately passed,  giving  the  wreck  to  the 
keeper  of  the  inn,  with  whom  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  boarded,  and  into 
whose  capacious  oven  went  all  the  ir- 
regular and  crooked  sticks. 

When  Gilbert  Stuart  was  painting 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington 
he  wanted  to  introduce  a  dress 
sword,  and  the  Comte  de  Noailles 
kindly  furnished  a  superb,  silver- 
mounted  rapier  which  he  brought 
himself  and  presented  to  Stuart,  say- 
ing it  might  be  useful  in  painting 
other  portraits  of  the  General.  Stu- 
art valued  it  highly,  but  years  after, 
when    the    family    treasury   was    low, 
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Mrs.  Stuart  had  the  silver  mount-  sr^brj  was  lost.  So  all  should  look 
ing  converted  into  teaspoons,  which  upon  the  coming  to  light  of  the  Brad- 
were  subsequently  taken  away  by  a  ford  manuscript  as  a  miracle  after 
servant,  and  so  the  last  trace  of  the  the  lapse  of  centuries. 


ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVING 

Three  hundred  years  or  more  ago, 

Upon  New  England's  rock-bound  shore, 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  disembarked 

With  faith  and  hope,  but  little  more. 
They  sought  a  friendly  clime  and  home. 

A  virgin  field,  as  yet  untrod 
By  tyrant  feet,  in  which  to  live 

And  love  and  laugh  and  worship  God. 

With  willing  hands  and  happy  hearts, 

'Mid  dangers  lurking  ever  near, 
They  set  about  to  hew  and  build — 

Hardships  they  knew  but  did  not  fear. 
Too  late  they  came  for  sowing  time, 

December's  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
And  cold  winds  from  the  frozen  north 

Rushed  through  the  trees  with  doleful  sound. 

Before  the  winter  months  had  flown, 

And  sunshine  fell  the  field  to  warm, 
At  least  one-half  the  little  band 

Was  pillowed  in  Death's  icy  arm; 
But  those  who  did  the  cold  survive, 

Though  weak,  renewed  the  task  of  toil, 
They  sowed  and  thus  a  harvest  reaped 

Abundant  from  the  virgin  soil. 

Be  it  remembered  and  retold 

That  when  the  harvest  days  were  o'er, 
And  golden  grain  filled  all  the  barns, 

They  knelt  upon  the  church  house  floor, 
In  love  poured  out  their  thanks  to  Him 

From  whom  all  worth-while  blessings  flow, 
And  thus  was  bora  Thanksgiving  Day, 

The  same  which  we  observe  and  know. 

— George  W.  Winningham. 
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THE  WOODS  AGAINST  A  STORMY  SKY 


By  Vesla  P.  Crawford 

At    Thanksgiving   time   we    all    re 


member    the    famous    and    well-loved 
poem: 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast 
The  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their   giant   branches    tossed.".— 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  set 
foot  upon  the  new  land,  what  woods 
did  they  see — what  trees  tossed  their 
giant  branches  against  a  stormy  sky? 

It  was  late  November,  and  the 
deciduous  trees  (those  that  lose  their 
leaves  in  autumn) ,  reached  up 
branches  bare  but  rimmed  with  snow. 
And  yet,  in  the  distance,  the  ever- 
green, or  perhaps  navy  blue,  as  coni- 
fers sometimes  appear  against  a 
snowy  background. 

Among  the  woods,  and  in  this 
wilderness,  as  the  Pilgrims  called  it, 
grew  the  white  pine,  noble  and  tall, 
prince  of  eastern  evergreens,  with 
heavy  fan-like  branches,  dark  green 
and  massive.  The  white  pine  (pinus 
strobus)  is  much  darker  in  color 
than  most  pines,  and  its  giant 
branches  wave  in  a  storm,  like  dark 
plumes.  It  grows  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
in  the  open  spaces  it  shapes  itself 
into  a  cone  or  pyramid,  spreading  in 
habit,  but  when  crowded  in  the  thick 
forests,  it  assumes  a  more  slender 
form  of  growth,  and  reaches  up  like 
a  spire. 

The  tree  is  of  quick  growth,  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrica]  in  its  early 
years,  so  ornamental,  indeed,  that  it 
is  now     much     planted     for   decora- 


tive effects  in  landscaping.  But 
in  old  age  the  branches  become  twist- 
ed and  contorted,  and  hang  wearily 
down  to  the  ground.  There  is  no 
forest  music  so  deep,  so  sonorous,  as 
the  organ-like  voice  of  a  great  wind 
swaying  the  heavy  branches  of  these 
sturdy  giants  in  a  white  pine  forest. 
And  when  the  "heavy  night  hangs 
dark  the  hills  and  water  o'er,"  one 
may  listen  to  strange  music  that 
shakes  the  tops  of  these  great  trees. 

The  leaves  of  the  pine  trees  are 
sheathed  in  paper-like  envelopes  at 
the  base,  and  in  the  case  of  the  white 
Fine,  these  leaves  occur  in  groups  of 
five  within  the  sheath,  and  are  three 
to  five  inches  long;  short  leaves  for 
a  pine  tree.  The  cones  are  long  and 
finger-like,  the  bark  gray  with  rough, 
scaled  ridges.  The  wood  is  beauti- 
ful, easy  to  work,  and  contains  few 
knots.  So  excellent  is  this  wood 
that  for  many  years  the  white  pine 
was  the  chief  lumber  tree  in  its 
homeland  in  the  moist  woodlands 
and  uplands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  westward. 

In  the  far  west,  pinus  strobus  has 
a  relative  called  pinus  flexilis.  The 
tree  is  much  at  home  among  the 
precipitous  peaks  and  long  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  eastern  white  pine,  and  less 
noble  in  appearance,  being  not  usual- 
ly more  than  seventy-five  feet  tall. 
The  branches,  too,  are  different,  not 
so  fan-like,  and  more  ascending.  In 
some  respects,  however,  the  white 
pine  of  the  west  is  hardier  than  its 
eastern  cousin,  for  it  grows  even  on 
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the  very  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  homes   and  cities  built.     Also,  as  the 

there  the  slender  pine  of  the  crowd-  years   came   and   passed,  the   demand 

ed  forest  becomes  a  prostrate  shrub,  for  lumber  ever  increased,  and  grad- 

spreading    itself    over    the    crags    at  ually  most  of  the  great  pine  forests 

timber  line.     Here  on  the  windswept  disappeared.     What     the     ax  did  not 

heights  the     fierce     winds     whip  the  alone   accomplish  the   dreadfult  plant 

heavy    dark    foliage,    and    the    moun-  disease,    known    as    the    pine    blister 

tain  storms  beat  down  upon  it.  rust,       almost       completed.     Perhaps 

The  white  pine  trees  of  the  east  no  now,  in  this  time  of  replanting  of  our 

longer  form  dense  and  massive  forest  great    forests,    the    noble    white    pine 

areas.  They  no  longer  cover  the  hills  will  be  grown  extensively  again,  and 

with  a  mantle  of  dark  green  waving  many    years    from    now    it    may    once 

plumes.     When    the    Pilgrims    landed  more   clothe      the     hills      with   forest 

on     the     New     England     Coast,     the  grandeur,     and     people     in  times  to 

forest  was  thick  and  heavy.     It  had  come     will     again  be     thankful     for 

to  be  cut  down  and  cleared  in  order  blessings  and  beauty  of  the  woods, 
that  grain     might     be     planted     and 


THANKSGIVING 

I  saw  a  bird  at  a  watering  trough 
Dip  in  his  bill,  and  then  fly  off, 
Trilling  a  song — his  thanks,  I  think — 
For  that  cold  and  sparkling  drink. 

I  saw  a  child  with  an  earnest  face, 
Sit  with  his  head  bowed,  saying  grace ; 
Voicing  his  childlike  gratitude 
For  his  simple  and  wholesome  food. 

I  saw  a  woman,  bent  and  old, 
Thinly  clad,  and  shaken  with  cold: 
But  she  smiled  as  the  sun  set  red 
"Thank  thee  for  beauty,  God,"  she  said. 

All  through  the  year,  I  have  heard  men  pray, 
Thanking  thee,  Lord,  each  Sabbath  day; 
Lifting  the  old  hymns,  sweet  and  clear, 
In  town  and  city,  far  or  near. 

But  on  this  one  day  set  apart 
For  the  thoughtful  and  glad  of  heart, 
Lord,  'tis  a  beautiful  thing  to  see 
A  grateful  nation  thanking  Thee. 

— By  Grace  Noll  Crowell. 
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TWICE  BLESSED  THANKSGIVING 

GIFTS 


By  Ruth 

Two  women  in  the  Sunday  school 
room  stood  looking  at  a  table  piled 
high  with  Thanksgiving  provisions. 
"You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  "I  be- 
lieve we  are  overdoing  this  idea  of 
Thanksgiving  giving.  Now  we  have 
even  carried  it  into  the  Sunday 
school.  I  wonder  if  it  is  right,  in 
these  hard  times,  to  ask  the  children 
always  to  be  giving  to  others." 

"Oh,"  answered  the  chairman  of 
the  gift  committee,  "we  only  asked 
each  child  to  bring  one  article  for 
another  child  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  And  just  look  at  the  result. 
We  never  expected  such  a  spontane- 
ous response.  Why,  one  little  boy 
brought  this  huge  potato.  It  must 
be  eight  inches  long,  and  he  said  he 
hoped  it  would  feed  a  child  as  hun- 
gry as  he  was  last  night  for  supper. 
Surely  we  must  encourage  such 
happy  giving." 

"Well,"  sighed  Mrs.  Allen,  "I 
know  that  no  one  will  expect  me  to 
be  thankful  this  year,  or  to  give  any- 
thing, either.  I  have  lost  everybody 
and  everything  that  was  dear  to  me 
on  earth.  Sometimes  I  think  I  just 
can't  go  on." 

She  sobbed  quietly  for  a  moment 
and  her  friend  sympatized  in  silence. 
She  understood  that  losing  her 
husband  and  two  charming  children 
had  been  a  blow  beyond  human  en- 
durance. She  placed  her  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulder  and  then  said  quiet- 
ly: 

"My  dear,   I  have  been  wondering 


Stump 

if  I  couldn't  commandeer  you  and 
your  car  tomorrow  morning  to  help 
me  deliver  these  things.  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  ask." 

"Oh,     but  you     know  I  have     not 
driven     since  the     accident.   I     don't  * 
seem  to  have  the     nerve  to  do  it — or 
the  spirit     to  do  anything,     for  that 
matter." 

"But  you  must  get  back  to  real 
living  sometime.  Why  not  now?  Do 
come.  I  really  need  you.  We'll  go  out 
together  and  make  a  real  lark  of  it." 

Mrs.  Allen  was  finally  persuaded, 
and  the  two  started  out  bright  and 
early  the  next  morning.  They  went 
first  down  to  the  river  bottoms 
where  lived  several  families  whom 
the  church  cared  for.  They  stopped 
at  a  paintless,  forlorn-looking  house. 

"I've  never  been  in  a  place  like 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Allen.  "You  go  in. 
I'll  wait  outside." 

"Oh,  do  come  in,"  urged  her  com- 
panion. "Some  day  I  am  going  to 
write  a  book  on  'Happiness  from 
Jnnk '  based  on  this  place.  There's 
the  dearest  old  lady  with  four  grand- 
children living  here.  AH  she  has  in 
the  world  her  boys  have  gathered 
from  the  junk  piles.  But  how  she 
glories  in  her  possessions!  She  can 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  if 
ever  anyone  could.  She  will  show 
you  all  her  possessions  from  silk 
quilts  to  baby  chicks.  She  even 
found  the  old  hen  setting  in  the 
dump,  and  brought  it  home  to  hatch 
her  chicks." 
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A  cheery  voice  called  from  the 
doorway,  "Come  in,  come  in,  I've 
been  looking  for  you." 

A  broad,  toothless  smile  welcomed 
them  into  the  kitchen.  Everything 
was  cluttered  and  messy,  but  the 
good  cheer  was  contagious  as  she  in- 
troduced her  family  and  investigated 
the  contents  of  the  basket  and  bags 
her  visitors  had  brought  in. 

"The  Lord  does  provide,"  she  said. 
"I  was  just  telling  the  children  the 
junk  provides  everything  but  the 
victuals,  but  with  five  hungry  mouths 
to  feed  its  pretty  hard  to  get  enough 
patches  together  to  make  the  quilts. 
You  see  I  have  to  wash  every  piece 
they  bring  from  the  pile,  and  some- 
times it  takes  a  heap  of  clipping  to 
get  the  pieces  that  are  strong  enough. 
But  I've  got  fourteen  quilts  done 
now  and  if  I  can  only  sell  them  I'll 
get  through  the  winter  somehow.  The 
rheumatism  in  my  fingers  hasn't 
started  yet,  and  I'm  thankful  to  be 
able  to  sew." 

She  waved  her  visitors  away  with 
many  effusive  thanks  and  a  happy 
smile.  Mrs.  Allen  said,  "I  never 
knew  anyone  who  had  to  live  that 
way.  Wasn't  she  a  perfect  sun- 
beam?" 

The  next  place  the  women  stopped 
they  found  a  family  of  Mexicans. 
Only  the  children  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  English.  They  were  living 
in  a  basement  with  only  a  dirt  floor. 
There  was  no  heat  in  the  place  and 
the  children's  hands  blue  with  cold, 
and  so  thin  they  looked  like  little 
bird's  claws.  They  wore  little  calico 
dresses  which  they  had  worn  in  the 
beet  fields  months  before.  They 
wetre    tattered    and    torn     now.     One 


cf  the  girls  stroked  the  fur  on  Mrs. 
Allen's  coat  and  said,  "Warm — soft." 
Tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  Allen's  face 
as  she  thought  of  her  own  little  girl 
who  had  always  had  lovely,  soft, 
warm  clothes.  "Tell  them,"  she  said, 
"that  I  will  bring  them  all  warm 
clothing.  I  thought  I  would  always 
keep  my  children's  things,  just  to 
make  them  seem  still  close  to  me. 
But,  oh,  I  love  to  sew.  I  will  make 
them  all  over  for  these  little  black- 
eyed  tots.  It  will  give  me  some- 
thing to  do.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  their  being  cold."  She  looked 
almost  happy  as  she  planned  all  the 
things  she  would  make  for  them. 

Again  the  car  stopped,  this  time  in 
a  better  neighborhood.  The  house 
was  scrupulously  clean.  A  mother,  of 
the  Italian  Madonna  type,  stooped 
over  the  washtub.  Her  children  play- 
ed about  her  on  the  floor.  She  didn't 
know  if  Mary  were  getting  better  or 
not.  It  was  six  months  now  since 
the  boiler  of  scalding  water  upset. 
The  doctor  would  not  say  whether  or 
not  the  skin  would  grow  again.  The 
visitors  looked  into  the  adjoining 
room  at  the  little  girl  lying  on  her 
stomach,  with  a  wooden  frame  over 
her  to  keep  the  bed  clothes  from 
touching  her  poor,  tortured  little 
back.  When  they  handed  her  a  love- 
ly baby  doll  and  a  cupboard  full  of 
real  dishes,  she  was  too  overcome  to 
speak,  but  her  soulful  black  eyes 
beamed  with  joy  that  crowded  out 
even  the  pain.  And  Mrs.  Allen  said, 
"This  child  must  get  well,  if  it  is  the 
last  memorial  I  can  make  to  my  hus- 
band's healing  hands.  He  would 
have  cured  her  if  he  were  here.  She 
has  eyes  like  my  own  little  daughter." 
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So  the  two  women  went  on,  from 
place  to  place,  taking  the  gifts  from 
grateful  children  to  those  in  need.  It 
was  a  day  of  joy  and  sorrow,  a  day 
of  stirring  emotions.  They  returned 
tired  but  gratified.  They  had  given 
the  cup  of  cold  water  and  done  it  in 
the  Master's  name. 

"Oh,  I  must  go  to  bed  early  to- 
night, for  I  want  to  begin  sewing  in 
the  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Allen.  "And 
there  is  that  whole  box  of  toys  I 
want  to  pack  and  send  to  the  crippled 
boy.  I'm  glad  my  own  boy  did  not 
live  to  be  crippled  for  life.  He  has 
a  new  and  glorious  body  now.  I'll 
do  for  Tommy  what  I  would  be  doing 
for  him.  For  the  first  time  in 
months  I  feel  I  have  something  to  do — 


something  to  live  for — and  perhaps, 
after  all  I  have  seen  today,  I  do  be- 
lieve I  still  have  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  too.  I  have  my  health, 
if  not  much  wealth.  Yet,  somehow, 
I  feel  rather  rich,  too,  tonight.  Oh, 
thank  you  for  showing  me  how  to  use 
my  life  for  the  children  God  has  left 
for  me  to  help.  And  thank  the  Sun- 
day school  children  for  me,  too.  Per- 
haps their  gift  to  me  was  greatest  of 
all!" 

The  folks  at  the  church  wondered 
why  Mrs.  Allen's  thank-offering  was 
larger  than  usual  that  year.  On  the 
back  of  her  envelope  she  had  written, 
"Not  in  tears  but  in  the  translation 
of  love  into  service,  shall  their  names 
be  remembered." 


TOO  MUCH  PRAISE 

"Thanksgiving  is  coming,"  the  old  turkey  said, 

"And,  from  several  things  I  have  lately  heard, 

The  turkey  at  this  special  time  of  the  year 

Is  considered  a  very  popular  bird. 

'Nicely  stuffed  and  dressed,'  I  heard  them  say. 

Now,  what  do  they  mean  by  that?    I  pray. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  stuffed  the  whole  year  through. 

And  what  dress  could  be  finer  than  this  we  wear? 

I  cannot  quite  understand  so  much  praise, 

And  it's  just  as  well  to  take  proper  care. 

So,  my  dears,  if  you  all  agree  with  me, 

We  will  leave  this  fence  and  sleep  in  a  tree." 

— Kate  W.  Hamilton. 
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HOW  THE  HANDYS  KEPT 
THANKSGIVING 


By  Roste 

The  four  Handys  were  up  early 
and  impatient  to  be  off  to  Clover- 
nook,  Grandpa  Handy's  place  in  the 
country,  four  miles  from  town — ■ 
where  visions  of  roasted  chestnuts, 
rosy  apples  and  hot  doughnuts  await, 
ed  them ! 

But  when  they  drove  up  the  lane 
leading  to  the  house  everything 
seemed  strangely  quiet.  There  was 
no  grandpa  at  the  gate,  no  grandma 
standing  in  the  front  door,  no  Han- 
nah peeping  out  of  the  kitchen  win- 
dow and  no  Ezra  waiting  to  put  the 
horse  and  buggy  in  the  stable. 

"I   can't  understand  it,"   said   Lily. 

"Perhaps  it's  a  surprise,"  sug- 
gested Susie,  the  thoughtful  one  of 
the  company.  But  no,  it  was  not  a 
surprise,  as  Teddy  found  to  his  sor- 
row, when  he  ran  through  the  empty 
house  and  out  into  the  kitchen,  call- 
ing first  upon  one  name  and  then  up- 
on another.  Thei*e  was  no  response. 
What  he  did  find  was  a  note  pinned 
down  to  the  table,  with!  the  butcher- 
knife,  which  Lily  read  in  the  absence 
of  her  mama,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"Dear  Daughter:  I  am  sorry  to  run 
away  on  Thanksgiving,  but  Hannah's 
father  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  as 
we  had  given  Ezra  permission  to  visit 
his  people,  and  the  girl  was  in  such 
a  strait,  there  w.os  nothing  for  it, 
but  for  your  father  and  me  to  go  with 
her  as  far  as  the  cross-roads,  and  re- 
main in  Dover  over  night.  I  leave 
Things  in  your  hands,  and  I  know  the 


W.  Fry 

children   will   help   you   all   they  can. 

Mother." 

"Oh,  how  unfortunate,"  moaned 
Lily,  "that  mama  did  not  come: 
What  shall  we  d0  Jack?"  Perhaps 
we  had  better  turn  round  and  go 
home   again." 

"Never,"  cried  Jack,  "that  would 
be  too  inglorious;  besides  grandma 
is  depending  upon  us.  I  say,  sister, 
suppose  we  stay  and  fight  it  out." 

"That's  all  very  well,  Jack,"  said 
Lily  doubtfully,  "but  what  can  you 
do  to  help?" 

"Well,  that  is  a  poser,"  laughed 
her  brother,  "but  a  fellow  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  fishing  party 
ought  to   know  how  to — " 

"Broil    fish,"    shouted    Teddy. 

"But  that  would  not  help  us  here," 
smiled  gentle  Susie.  "The  first  thing 
is  to  see  what  is  to  be  done;  there 
is  the  fire  to  make,  the  turkey  to 
ruast,  and  the  dinner  to  get  ready." 

"Bravo,  little  heart,"  cried  Jack, 
"you  have  your  head  in  the  right 
place,  and  with  four  pairs  of  hands 
and  four  Handys  around,  we  ought 
to  prepare  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king, 
let  alone  four  hungry  mouths!" 

And  so  each  one  set  to  work  to 
help.  Teddy  brought  the  chips, 
Jack  made  up  the  fire.  Sue  -made  the 
rolls  as  she  had  seen  the  cook  do, 
while  Lily  wrestled  with  the  dress- 
ing for  the  big  turkey,  which  had 
been   par-boiled   the   day  before. 

"It  is  real  jolly,"  said  Lily,  "and 
we  can  play     we     are     at  a  Cooking 
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School.  Wouldn't  grandma  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  Mr.  Gobbler  has 
walked  into  the  oven  by  himself, 
while  the  rolls  have  turned  a  crisp 
brown." 

They  all  laughed  at  this  conceit 
and  the  dinner  went  merrily  on.  In 
the  pantry  they  found  pies,  cakes, 
a  dish  of  baked  apples  and  a  bowl  of 
cranberry  jelly,  for  grandma  was  too 
good  a  housekeeper  to  leave  every- 
thing to  be  done  the  last  day. 

"What  about  vegetables?"  asked 
Sue,  looking  up  from  the  oven, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  basting 
the  turkey. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lily,  doubt- 
fully. "I  think  we  will  have  to  do 
without  them,  unless  we  might  roast 
some  potatoes,  and  bake  a  dish  of 
tomatoes,  if  Jack  can  open  a  can." 

Then  the  table  had  to  be  set,  and 
while  the  two  girls  were  busy  with 
it,  the  boys  started  out  to  feed  and 
water  the  stock,  "for  that  was  what 
grandpa  always  did,"  Teddy  re- 
membered, and  Jack  said,  "it  would 
be  a  shame  to  neglect  them  on 
Thanksgiving." 

Two  o'clock  came,  and  flushed  and 
excited,  tired  but  happy,  the  Handy  s 
sat  down  to  eat  their  own,  very  own, 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Teddy  asked 
the  blessing,  as  he  always  did  at 
home. 

"If  only  grandma  were  here,  and 
grandpa,  too,"  they  all  said  in  chorus. 

There  is  an  old  fairy  story  in 
which  one  had  only  to  utter  a  wish 
and  it  was  granted  on  the  spot. 
And  so  it  happened  right  now. 
There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  outside,  and  presently  in 
came  the  old  couple,  smiling  and   all 


out  of  breath.  The  chidren  hurried 
around  them.  "Where  is  your 
mother?"  asktd  grandma,  in  perplex- 
ity, looking  first  at  the  table  and 
then  at  her  grandchildren. 

"We  left  her  at  home.  She  was  so 
sorry  not  to  come." 

"Why,  my  dears,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  did  it  all  yourselves?" 
said  the  dear  old  lady.  "It  was 
worth  a  journey  to  Dover  and  back, 
just  to  learn  how  steady  and  self-re- 
liant my  young  folks  have  become." 

"How  came  you  to  get  back  so 
soon?"  Jack  inquired,  by  way  of  hid- 
ing his  modesty. 

"Why,"  said  grandpa,  "it  was  in 
this  way.  We  met  Hannah's  brother 
coming  for  her  about  ten  miles  down 
the  road,  and  so,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing else  we  could  for  her,  we  decided 
to  come  back  home   straightway." 

Grandma  said  it  was  the  best 
Thanksgiving  dinner  she  ever  re- 
membered eating,  first  because  it 
was  unexpected,  and  second,  because 
her  long  ride  had  made  her  hungry, 
and  third,  because  they  had  cooked 
it,  and  lastly,  because  poor  Hannah's 
father  was  not  so  badly  injured  as  it 
was  thought,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  all  the  nice  things  she  said  to 
the  gratified  children. 

And  grandpa  said,  that  it  was  the 
way  to  get  through  life.  Whenever 
you  find  a  job  to  be  done,  pitch  in 
and  do  it.  Some  people  think  all  life 
a  holiday,  and  he  had  even  known 
people  who  would  not  work  on  a  holi- 
day. He  had  heard  of  "holiday 
work,"  and  he  was  proud  to  see  that 
they  could  work  when  the  occasion 
2alled  for  work. 
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At     last  it  was  time  to     return  to  the  last     moment,  for  she  said     "she 

town.        "Good-bye,     granny.,     dear,"  couldn't  sleep     well  tonight,  without 

cried     Lily,  from     the  depth     of  the  knowing     that  some     poor  soul     had 

buggy.       "I  am  glad  it  all  happened.  shared  in  her  Thanksgiving." 

It  was  the  shortest  day  I  ever  spent,  "Sue  is  just  grandma  over  again," 

and  the  most  useful."  whispered     Jack,   as  the  little   sister 

"And  the     merriest,7'  added     Jack.  got     out  to  leave  her     burden  at  the 

"I  shall  never  be  afraid  'to  pitch  in,'  old  negro's  cabin. 

as  grandpa  expresses  it,  again,  when  How     weary     they   all   were,     and 

there  is  a  tough  job  to  be  done."  how  much  they  had  to  tell  when  they 

Sue  carried   a      mysterious     basket  reached     home  at  last,     in  the  short 

on  her     arm.       It  was  for  old  Aunt  twilight,  when  one   and   all   declared, 

Judy,  the  bed-ridden  servant  of  yore,  "It  was  the  very  nicest     Thanksgiv- 

whom  grandma   had   remembered     at  ing  they  had  ever  spent." 


HARVEST  OF  JOY 


Now  sing  we  a  song  of  the  harvest : 
Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  praise, 
For  all  that  the  Bountiful  Giver 
Hath  given  to  gladden  our  days. 
For  grasses  of  upland  and  lowland, 
For  fruits  of  the  garden  and  fields, 
For  gold  which  the  mine  and  the  furrow 
To  delver  and  husbandman  yield. 
And  thanks  for  the  harvest  of  beauty. 
For  that  which  the  hands  cannot  hold, 
The  harvest  eyes  only  can  gather 
And  only  our  hearts  can  enfold. 
We  reap  it  on  mountain  and  moorland: 
We  glean  it  from  meadow  and  lea ; 
We  gather  it  in  from  the  cloudland ; 
We  bind  it  in  sheaves  from  the  sea. 
But  now  we  sing  deeper  and  higher, 
Of  harvest  that  eyes  cannot  see; 
They  ripen  on  mountains  of  duty ; 
Are  reaped  by  the  brave  and  the  free. 
0  Thou  who  art  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
The  Giver  who  gladdens  our  days, 
Our  hearts  are  forever  repeating 
Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  praise. 

— Selected. 
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ALASKA,  ITS  LIFE  AND  ITS  MUSIC 

By  Aletha  M.  Bonner 


base  of  supplies  and  among  hostile 
Indian  tribes;  yet  Baranoff,  the 
Administrator,  was  such  a  man,  and 
to  him  was  due  the  early  success  of 
the  Russian  Colonies  in  America. 
Sitka,  in  the  southeastern  section, 
glamorous     reading,  the    paragraphs      was  made  the     capital  at  this  time; 


Seven  million  and  two  hundred 
Thousand  dollars  was  the  price, 
That  was  paid  for  bleak  Alaska, 
With  its  gold  mines  and  its  ice! 

Pages   of     Alaska     history     prove 


being  filled  with  t;he  names  of  brave 
explorers  and  bold  adventurers  from 
the  old  world — Russians,  Spaniards, 
Frennch  and  English — seekers  after 
fish  and  fur  and  freedom  in  the  un- 
mapped land  of  the  far  north. 

Chapter  one  of  such  a  history 
had  beginning  in  1741,  when  Vitus 
Bering,  a  Dane,  but  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Russian  Czar,  dis- 
covered this  great  land-arm;  such  an 
arm  as  is  thrust  into  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lying  to  the 
north;  the  Bering  Strai^  and  Sea,  on 
the  west;  the  mighty  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  on  the  south;  and 
joined  to  the  sturdy  body  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  British 
Columbia  on  the  east. 

Called  by  the  natives  "A-la-ek-sa," 
meaning  "great  country,"  the  name 
was  later  changed  to  Alaska,  and 
from  the  days  of  Bering,  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  the 
land  and  its  people  remained  under 
Russian  rule. 

Alexander  Baranoff  was  appointed 
the  first  Governor  in  1799.  Only  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage,  indomit- 
able will,  and  masterful  personality 
could  have  brought  civilization,  and 
established  a  center  of  trade,  in  the 
heart  of  a  snow-bound  wilderness, 
hundreds  of     miles  away     from  any 


and  here,  on  a  rocky  promontory 
overlooking  land  and  sea,  Baranoff's 
castle-fortress  was  built.  A  citadel 
of  strength  it  was,  with  cannon- 
lined,  copper-bolted  walls,  massive 
and  forbidding;  yet  within  the  castle 
walls  draperies  and  all  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
court  at  St.  Petersburg  were  to  be 
found. 

The  castle  was  often  the  scene  of 
gay  parties,  when  the  Russian  colo- 
nizers, many  of  them  nobles  and 
cavaliers,  met  in  festive  contact,  and 
to  the  tinkling  music  of  the  clavi- 
chord danced  their  Russian  folk- 
dances  with  courtly  grace  and  state- 
ly dignity,  or  sang  a  song  which  the 
intrepid  governor  himself  had  com- 
posed when  coming  to  the  new  world. 
A  song  of  many  stanzas  it  was,  a 
favorite  one  being: 

"A  dauntless,  hardy  troop  we  stand, 
'Neatih     midnight     sun,     on     unworn 

land, 
in  friendship  firm,  dire  in  the   fray, 
Lift     up  you.-  hea/rts — 'Russian      for 

aye!" 

Truly  did  it  take  a  stout  heart  to 
make  merry  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Death 
lurked     without,     where     hordes     of 
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treacherous  Thlinget  and  other  In- 
dian tribesmen  waged  an  unceasing 
effort  to  exterminate  the  fareign 
forces,  and  where  even  Nature 
sought  to  freeze  their  blood  and 
chill  their  hearts. 

Alaska  is  richer  today  because  of 
this  background  of  old-world  life 
and  color.  The  castle  of  Baranoff  is 
now  only  a  memory,  for  it  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1894.  Prior  to  this 
date,  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  United  States  wishing 
to  enlarge  her  frontier  borders, 
entered  into  negotations  with  Russia, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Alaskan  ter- 
ritory took  place  in  the  early  spring 
of  1867,  with  the  actual  transfer 
made  on  October  18  of  that  year. 

Though  little  less  than  two  cents 
an  acre  was  paid  for  this  vast  tract, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  were 
severely  criticized  by  the  people  at 
large  for  taking  over  such  a  "frozen" 
asset,  as  Alaska  was  thought  to  be. 
The  treaty  of  purchase  was  made  and 
signed  by  William  H.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  the  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  administrations,  and  the 
names  of  "Seward's  Folly,"  and 
"Seward's  Ice-box"  were  fastened  up- 
on the  new  country  by  sarcastic 
critics.  Others  called  it  an  "ice  cap," 
adding,  however,  that  though  such  a 
cap  was  huge  it  could  not  ease  the 
nation's  headache,  such  as  was  caused 
by  the  purchase! 

For  some  dozen  years  the  United 
States  seemed  to  forget  her  new  pos- 
session, a  neglect  that  speaks  not 
complimentary  to  the  credit  of  our 
country;  but  America  and  Americans 
soon  changed  their  tune  of  criticism 
to  a  chorus     of     praise     and  interest 


when  flakes,  other  than  those  of 
snow,  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Juneau,  (now  the  capital),  Dawson, 
Nome,  Fairbanks  and  other  places; 
such  flakes  as  glittered  in  the  mid- 
night sun  and  sparkled  in  the  noon- 
day moon. 

With  the  finding  of  gold,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  focused  on  this 
frontier  region  and  then,  over  the 
rushing  currents  and  rapids  of  Alas- 
ka's "Mother  of  Waters" — the  mighty 
Yukon — sailed  legions  of  American 
Jasons  seeking  the  "golden  fleece." 
The  lure  of  the  glittering  metal  also 
enticed  thousands  of  Argonautic 
prospectors  from  other  lands. 

The  roistering  days  of  the  famous 
"Gold  Rush,"  marked  a  period  which 
extended  from  1880  to  the  twentieth 
century,  and  which  brought  into 
print  another  vital  chapter  of  nation- 
al history,  written,  as  it  were,  with 
fingers  of  gold,  and  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  silver.  Music's  voice  was 
also  lifted,  not  in  classical  form,  it  is 
true,  but  in  folk-themes,  which  were 
created  in  harmonious  keeping  with 
the  exigencies   of   the  hour. 

In  the  gold-fields  miners  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  ringing  pick 
and  shovel:  "It's  four  long  years 
since  I  reached  this  land,  in  search  of 
gold  among  the  rocks  and  sand." 
Some  of  the  songs  were  coarsely 
ribald  in  nature;  yet  the  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  every 
type  of  humanity — poorman,  beggar- 
man,  and  thief — had  heard  the  clink 
of  gold  and  had  been  drawn  to  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Here  fugitives 
sought  to  lose  themselves  from  the 
law;  and  music  was  made  their  ve- 
hicle    of     vocal  exm-ession.  in  which 
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lyrics  of  humorous  significance  were 
lustily  sung;  as,  for  example — "Oh, 
what  was  your  name  in  the  States? 
Was  it  Thompson,  or  Johnson,  or 
Bates?" 

Then  there  were  songs  created  by 
the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  the 
trapper;  one  of  the  best  known  being 
tntitled,  "The  Lucky  Trapper,"  with 
a  stanza  reading: 

"Now   gaily   will  I   dress  my  head, 
For  furs  abundant  have  I  found, 
I'll  make  of  one  a  hardy  sled 
To   drag   them  o'er  the   whitened 
ground." 

Bknding  in  with  the  voices  of  old 
Russia,  the  gold-seekers,  i^he  hunters 
and  trappers  were  the  songs  of  the 
Thlinkits  and  Athapascan  tribes,  the 
Aleuts  and  the  Eskimos — the  people 
who  represent  the  four  great  groups 
making  up  the  native  population  in 
Alaska  today. 

The  last  named  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  the  best  known  of  all  the 
groups,  these  being  the  Eskimos. 
They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
noitii  and  west  section  of  the  main- 
land, living  literally  "at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,"  and  a  fun-loving,  friend- 
ly, enterprising  and  reliable  people 
are   these   our   brother-citizens. 

Fond  of  music,  story-telling,  games 
and  the  like,  they  welcome  the  long 
midwinter  days,  when,  for  weeks,  the 
sun  is  hidden  behind  the  horizon,  and 
soft  midnight  shadows  envelop  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Too  dark  to  hunt  or 
fish,  this  season  of  the  year  is  looked 
upon  as  a  vacation  period;  and  snug- 
ly housed  in  an  igloo  of  ice-blocks,  or 
in  a  tent  of  caribou  skins,  the  entire 


household  often  with  guests  to  swell 
the  number,  engage  in  a  merry-mak- 
ing program  which  includes  singing, 
dancing  and  other  pleasing  "indoor 
sports."  The  native  instrument  of 
the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  the  Alaskan 
Indian,  is  the  tom-tom,  a  drum  made 
of  deerskin,  pegged  over  a  frame 
with  wooden  pins,  which  when  struck 
with  padded  sticks  gives  deep,  boom- 
ing tones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Eski- 
mo's form  of  dancing — in  crowded 
quarters ;  the  feet  are  not  moved 
other  than  to  take  the  fewest  number 
of  steps,  but  the  body,  head,  and  arms 
move  in  pantomime-like  gestures.  In 
out-of-door  dances,  for  example,  the 
ceremonial  Duck  Dance,  the  Eskimo 
hops  about  gleefully. 

The  radio  now  brings  the  music  of 
the  outside  world  to  the  door;  while 
in  the  towns,  schools,  libraries,  mus- 
eums,— moving  pictures  supply  spiri- 
tual, mental  and  recreational  needs. 
Electric  lights,  paved  roads,  daily 
newspapers  and  the  airplane  are 
other  modernizing  agencies  that  are 
wielding  their  broadening  influence. 
However,  in  the  interior  crude 
customs  still  prevail,  particularly 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  Here  cere- 
monial dances  are  featured,  in  which 
the  natives  wtar  masks  to  represent 
certain  sea-and-land  spirits  which 
hold  important  place  in  the  folk-lore 
of  the  tribes. 

Here,  "^oo,  are  the  quaintly  carved 
and  brightly  painted  Totem  poles, 
some  of  them  thirty  feet  in  height. 
These  "memorial  posts"  are  carved 
to  represent  certain  figures  which 
immortalize  tribal  conquest,  or  prove 
a  reminder  of  personal  prowess.  Such 
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history     is  often  emblazoned     to  the  cf      forget-me-nots,      blue-faced      as 

world   that   he   who   reads   may  run!  though  from  cold!     This  dainty  blue 

Taken     as  a     whole,     however,     the  blossom    was    made    the    state    flower 

Alaskan      Indians   are     peaceful   and  in    1917    by    the    Territorial    Legisla- 

friendly.  ture  of     Alaska,     and     apropos  such 

Alaska  might  be  called  the  "Penin-  action  someone  has  written: 
sula   of   Paradoxes"     because   of     its 

"daylight"    nights    and    "night-time"  ".  .  .  Although  they  say  we* re  liv- 

days;      its  ice-choked     rivers,      along  ing 

whose    banks    grow    a    profusion    of  In  tfie  land  that  God  fo>,got, 

wild  flowers;  while  circling  the  bord-  Well  recall  Alaska  to  them 

ers  of  a  snow-flecked  lake  are  masses  With  our    blue    forget-me-not." 


FREEDOM 


What  sound  comes  over  the  mighty  deep 

Do  the  fierce,  wild  winds  its  bosom  sweep  ? 
Is  the  Demon  of  death  from  his  whirlwind  car 

Scattering  woe  and  death  afar? 
Whence  that  deep  sound  ?     Does  the  earthquake  shock 

Shiver  and  scatter  the  mountain  and  rock, 
The  castle  of  noble  and  cottage  of  swain, 

Alike  undistinquished  afar  on  the  plain? 

It  comes  from  the  land  whence  sprang  our  sires, 

Whose  hand  first  kindled  those  beacon  fires ; 
Whose  broad,  bright  light  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 

Now  reaches  the  land  from  which  they  were  driven, 
Has  dispelled  the  deep  darkness  by  tyranny  cast 

O'er  the  souls  of  men  in  times  long  past. 
God  grant  that  its  beaming  may  brighten  and  spread 

'Till  no  slave  stains  the  earth  with  his  desolate  tread. 

They  will — aye  they  must— for  that  fire  from  above, 

While  fed  with  the  patriot's  devotion  and  love, 
Neither  princes  of  earth  nor  the  powers  of  Hell 

Its  light  or  its  increase  can  darken  or  quell. 
It  will  stream  to  the  sky ;  'twill  encircle  the  earth, 

'Twill  blaze  on  the  altar,  'twill  cheer  the  rude  hearth, 
God's  mockers,  earth's  kings,  from  their  proud  seats  be  hurled, 

And  Freedom's  fair  sunbeam  will  gladden  the  world. 

— Samuel  Kirkwood. 
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LISTEN  TO  THE  BIRDS 


By  Alvin  M 

Often,  in  mid-winter,  the  chicka- 
dee's clear  whistle  "fee-bee"  is  to  be 
heard.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  phoebe's  less  ring- 
ing "fee-bee"  to  be  heard  in  early 
spring.  Listen  for  phoebe's  modest 
effort  in  the  neighborhood  of  bridges. 
Phoebe  is  a  home-loving  little  bird 
that  is  said  to  mate  for  life.  It  fre- 
quently nests  in  the  same  place  year 
after  year — on  beams  and  ledges 
under  bridges,  shelves  about  cliffs, 
suitable  nooks  about  our  homes  and 
other  buildings. 

A  lovely  song  to  be  heard  in  mid- 
spring  is  the  clear,  sweet  descending 
whistle  of  the  white-throated  spar- 
row. A  little  later  the  vesper  spar- 
row's song,  a  combination  of  runs 
and  thrills,  is  to  be  heard  about  fields 
and  treeless  pastures.  About  the 
same  time  the  piping  tinkling  song 
of  the  field  sparrow  is  to  be  heard 
in  open  woods  and  pastures.  The 
song  of  this  bird  generally  is  simple, 
but  the  height  of  the  nesting  season 
is  prolonged  and  varied. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  a  great 
songster,  and  it  specializes  in  grand 
opera.  The  songster  flies  to  the  top- 
most twig  of  a  tall  tree,  or  some 
other  prominent  perch,  and  then 
what  a  melody  pours  from  its  throat 
— a  long,  rich,  varied  song  that  al- 
ways attracts  one's  attention.  The 
song  consists  of  couplets.  Bird  lov- 
ers everywhere  have  favorite  ver- 
sions, in  words,  of  the  thrasher's 
song. 

The  catbird  or  northern  mocking- 
bird, also  has  a  varied  song,  resembl- 


.  Peterson 

ing  somewhat  that  of  the  thrasher. 
This  bird  often  imitates  the  songs  of 
other  birds;  it  sometimes  sings  in  a 
subdued  way  and  again  very  loudly; 
and  its  song  often  has  a  comical 
twist.  The  cat-bird,  in  other  words, 
specializes   in  musical   comedy. 

Very  few  have  tried  to  write  in 
words  the  rollicking  song  of  the  bob- 
olink or  the  hobbling  warble  of  the 
house  wren.  Listen  for  the  bobolink 
in  fields  and  meadows  and  notice 
that  it  often  sings  while  flying.  To 
see  and  hear  the  house  wren  the 
chances  are  you  will  not  need  to  go 
farther  than  the  backyard.  Rollick- 
ing— that  is  the  word  that  best  de- 
scribes the  bobolink's  songs;  and  bub- 
bling— that,  it  seems  to  me,  best  fits 
the  house  wren's  effort. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  has  an  alto 
voice  and  chants  the  same  song  all 
day  long,  one  year  one  thing  the  next 
something  else:  "Will  you  really? 
Will  you  really?  Really?"  "Here, 
here,  here!  Here,  Pretty!"  "Coming 
over  to  see  you!  Coming  over  to  see 
you!"  or  "Potatoes,  plant  right  here, 
Potatoes!" 

The  orchard  oriole's  song  is  loud, 
clear  and  flowing,  and  it  often  is  de- 
livered while  the  songster  is  dashing 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  scarlet 
tanger  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  its 
robin  and  rosebreasteel  grosbeak, 
song  slightly  resembles  those  of  the 
However,  it  is  burred,  a  quality  sug- 
gested by  its  "ehipchurr"  call  note. 
The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  one  of 
our  finest  singers.  Its  song  is  pro- 
longed, and  it  is  very  rich,  as  if  pro- 
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duced  by  the  careful  blending  of  the 
notes  of  several  musical  instruments. 
The  wood  thrush  with  its  bell-like 
"A-e-o-lee,"  or  "Come  to  me,"  the 
lark  sparrow,  red-eyed  vireo,  war- 
bling vireo  and  other  birds  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  excel  as  singers. 
The  songster  to  be  heard  on  a  given 
day  increase  in  numbers  as  spring 
advances,  until  by  early  summer  they 
reach  their  greatest  numbers.  There- 
after, less  and  less  are  to  be  heard 
until  late  summer,  when  the  woods 
and  fields  seem  strangely  quiet  once 
more. 

The  phoebe,  wood  pewee,  towhee, 
whipporwill  and  some  others  are 
named  from  their  songs.  And  some 
birds,  notably  the  meadowlark,  sing 
almost  as  freely  in  autumn  as  dur- 
ing the  spring.  In  fact,  so  loud,  clear 


and  in  spring  does  the  meadowlark 
sing  on  crisp,  frosty  autumn  days 
that  one  might  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  seasons  have,  in 
some  way  becomt  reversed  and  that 
it  once  again  is  spring. 

Althought  the  blue  jay  is  not  a 
dinger,  it  has  many  call  and  conver- 
sational notes.  It  often  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds.  It  will  take 
you  a  long  time  to  learn  all  so  well 
that  you  will  not,  at  times,  be  fooled 
by  them. 

The  next  time  3^ou  get  the  chance 
— and  such  chances  come  daily  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer — listen! 
Listen  to  the  wonderful  songs  of 
birds.  Listen  until  you  are  able  to 
identify  all  our  lovely  songsters  by 
their  songs  alone. 


ALL  IN  A  DAY'S  WORK 

Two  boys,  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  walked  into  my 
office  one  morning  and  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  than  one 
of  them  placed  his  hand  over  his  ear,  jumped  around  on  one 
foot,  then  on  the  other,  exclaiming,  "There  he  goes,  there  he 
goes,"  and  when  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied 
that  he  had  a  bug  in  his  ear. 

Before  I  could  examine  him  he  repeated  his  contortions, 
exclaiming:  "There  he  goes  again,  there  he  goes."  The  bug 
was  playing  taps  on  his  membrana  tympani.  I  placed  the  boy 
before  a  window,  and  with  a  concave  mirror  threw  a  bright 
light  through  the  ear  speculum.  The  bug  saw  the  light,  and 
came  forward,  crawling  out  to  the  edge  of  the  speculum,  and 
I  picked  it  off  with  my  fingers.  When  I  showed  the  boy  the 
bu$r  he  said:  "Thank  God.  How  much  is  it?"  I  replied:  "A 
dollar."  The  other  boy,  who  had  been  attentively  watching  the 
proceedings,  exclaimed:  "A  dollar?  Well  that's  nerve!  You 
never  took  out  that  bug;  he  walked  out  himself." 

— Source  Unknown. 
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PETS  OF  THE  GREAT 


C.  S.  Lowden,  in 

The  Russian  novelist,  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  was  a  kind  man  who  never 
used  a  whip  upon  his  horses.  They 
were  pets,  and  he  would  not  abuse 
them.  One  day  he  drove  out  with  a 
journalist  who  saw  the  author's  emp- 
ty whip  hand  and  then  made  some 
flippant  remark  about  it.  "I  talk  to 
my  horses,"  the  Count  answered.  "I. 
do  not  beat  them." 

At  a  birthday  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  poet  Whittier  a  woman  sang 
"Robin  Adair."  As  soon  as' she  utter- 
ed the  first  few  words  the  poet's  dog 
moved  over  beside  her.  When  she 
had  finished  the  ballad  the  dog  put 
one  of  his  paws  gently  upon  her 
hand. 

"Robin  takes  the  song  as  a  tribute 
to  himself,"  Whittier  quickly  ex- 
plained. "You  see  his  own  name  is 
'Robin  Adair.'" 

The  author  of  "Maud  Muller"  and 
other  favorite  poems  loved  his  dog 
quite  genuinely;  the  dog  loved  him 
truly  in  return.  Between  the  kind 
Quaker  and  his  four-legged  pet 
there  existed  an  easy  sort  of  under- 
standing that  seemed  almost  human 
at  times. 

Verdi,  the  composer  of  the  opera, 
"II  Trovatore,"  spent  many  happy 
hours  every  day  with  his  animal 
friends.  He  esteemed  the  noteworthy 
faithfullness  and  utter  lack  of  de- 
ception or  pretense  of  his  watchdogs 
"Gemma"  and  "Top."  Did  they  in- 
spire him  in  some  subtle  way?  Per- 
haps! 

Because     they  gave  him     what  he 


Our  Dumb  Animals. 

termed  "electric  shocks,"  Sir  David 
Brewster  long  disliked  animals,  How- 
ever, as  the  English  astronomer 
busied  himself  at  his  writing  table 
one  afternoon  a  cat  bravely  hopped 
upon  his  knee.  This  t«ne  he  feit  no 
shock  but,  instead,  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure. Thereafter  the  eminent  scien- 
tist would  not  allow  anyone  but  him- 
self to  feed  his  audacious  acquain- 
tance. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  father  of  the 
dictionary  in  England,  owned  a  pet 
cat  which  he  christened  with  the 
plain  name  of  "Hodge."  Like  his 
rotund  master  he  was  a  bit  over- 
weight. One  day  he  became  sick  and 
would  not  eat  his  usual  diet.  The 
author  worried  about  his  furry  friend 
until  he  noticed  him  endeavoring  to 
retrieve  an  oyster  that  the  cook  had 
discarded.  The  learned  man  took  this 
as  a  cue  for  the  cat's  restoration  to 
health.  Each  day  Johnson  brought 
home  a  ration  of  oysters  to  make 
"Hodge"  well.  The  plan  proved  to 
•  be  a  great  success. 

As  he  painted  his  canvases  in  oil 
the  famous  Swiss  artist,  Gottfried 
Mind,  habitually  surrounded  himself 
with  a  motley  group  of  toms  and 
tabbies.  He  liked  their  companion- 
ship ;  he  felt  he  could'  do  better  work 
among  them.  As  he  also  frequently 
used  his  feline  friends  as  subjects  he 
became  known  as  the  "Raphael  of 
Cats." 

The  three  favorite  pets  of  the  poet 
Cowper  were  a  spaniel,  a  hare  and  a 
cat.       Rather    a    strange    assortment. 
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The  happy  days  that  dotted  Cowper's 
gloomy  life  seemed  out  of  his  com- 
panionship with  the  trio  of  four- 
footed  friends. 

It  is  said  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
often  permitted  his  favorite  cat  to 
sleep  with  him.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  would  have  his  pet  cat  sit 
in  a  chair  at  the  tahle  every  day 
for  dinner.  Another  poet  and  es- 
sayist, Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  possessed  such  an  unusual  power 
over  wild  birds  that  he  could  easily 
tame  them,  and  he  did. 

The  horse  has  been  a  preferred 
friend  of  mankind  ever  since  the  ani- 
mal was  domesticated.  For  centuries 
he  has  been  both  a  work  animal  and 
a  pet.  The  English  artist,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  made  a  name  for  herself 
through  her  "Horse  Fair"  and  other 
equine  pictures.  She  petted  all  her 
riding  horses. 

"Copenhagen"  was  the  famous 
charger  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  rode  him  on  the  fateful  plain  at 
Waterloo  when  the  almost  invincible 
Napoleon  tasted  bitter  defeat. 
About  half  a  century  later,  on  an- 
other continent,  General  Philip 
Sheridan  made  his  storied  ride   from 


Winchester,  Va..  to  Cedar  Creek, 
twenty  miles  away,  on  the  back  of 
his   coal-black   charger,   "Rienzi." 

Probably  the  most  celebrated  of 
warhorses  was  General  Robert  E. 
Lee's  "Traveler."  The  great  com- 
mander described  his  favorite  mount 
as  ''Confederate  gray"  in  color.  In 
some  of  the  hard  campaigns  the 
saddle  was  not  removed  from  the 
horse's  back  for  days  at  a  time. 
"Traveler"  shied  during  the  second 
clash  at  Manassas,  threw  the  general 
and  broke  a  bone  in  one  of  his  hands. 
This  accident  did  not  lessen  Lee's 
affection  for  the  horse  which  he  had 
bought  from  a  major  for  two  hun- 
dred  dollars. 

"Traveler"  and  his  famous  owner 
died  only  a  short  time  apart.  In 
Lee's  funeral  procession  the  war 
horse  carried  crepe  on  his  bridle  and 
empty  saddle.  He  walked  slowly  just 
behind  the  hearse  and  between 
soldiers.  His  head  hung  low,  as  if  he 
were  grieving  at  the  loss  of  his 
master.  A  few  weeks  later  "Travel- 
er" somehow  acquired  an  infection 
in  one  of  his  feet,  lockjaw  developed, 
and  he  died. 


The  wise  man  keeps  ambition  alive  with  hope  for  tomorrow, 
but  he  makes  tomorrow's  hope  more  promising  by  work  done 

today. 

The  only  hour  of  real  life  is  the  present  hour.  In  that  hour 
only  we  move,  act  and  live. 

Anything  can  be  done  now;  nothing  can  be  done  at  any 
other  time.    We  possess  this  hour,  and  no  other. 

The  constant  thought  of  ambitious  youth  and  determined 
old  age  should  be,  "What  can  I  do  now?" — Selected 
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RURAL  LIBRARY 


(The  Robesonian.) 

The  rural     library     truck     that  is      brary  that  is  invaluable. 


now  visiting  communities  of  the 
county  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Mary  B.  McNeill  is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  and  constructive  pro- 
grams that  has  been  launched  in  the 
county.  This  project  has  been  very 
near  to  Miss  McNeill's  heart,  she  has 
worked  on  it  faithfully  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  she  and  the  truck  are  be- 
ing cordially  received  on  their  daily 
rounds. 

A  variety  of  good  books,  well  se- 
lected to  suit  every  age  and  taste,  is 
most  attractively  displayed  in  the 
truck,  and  even  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  display  is  enough  to  stimulate 
desire  and  hunger  for  good  reading. 
Some  school  libraries  are  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  and  this  truck 
brings     to   them   a     supplemental   li- 


In  appropriating  funds  for  this 
service  for  the  month  of  October  the 
county  commissioners  did  a  wise 
thing  that  will  bear  good  fruit  even 
if  the  service  is  limited  to  this  one 
month,  but  it  is  to  hoped  that  pro- 
vision may  bs  made  to  have  this  ser- 
vice permanently.  That  will  depend 
upon  public  sentiment.  In  order  to 
provide  it,  a  tax  of  3  cents  on  the 
£100  valuation  would  be  required. 
That,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  about 
50  cents  a  year  for  the  average  fam- 
ily. It  would  provide  several  hun- 
dred volumes  and  a  trained  librarian. 

Permanent  rural  library  service 
such  as  is  being  provided  in  the 
county  this  month  would  be  money 
well  spent  and  would  yield  returns 
in  values  impossible  to  estimate. 


Oh  there  are  cares  and  tears  to  face 

And  many  tasks  to  do; 
But  as  we  stray  life's  winding  way, 

We  come  to  laughter,  too. 
'Tis  true  some  tasks  are  burdensome, 

And  heavy  oft  is  care; 
But  beauty  smiles  along  the  miles 

And  friends  are  everywhere. 


-Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  poultryman  has  shut  up  his 
flock  of  turkeys  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  them  for  the  feasts  of  the 
holiday   season. 


vention  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch 
of  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  held 
in  Greenvile  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  boys  rendered  a  short 
program   of   songs   and   recitations. 


The  new  pea  thresher,  which  was 
ordered  some  time  ago,  has  arrived, 
together  with  a  gasoline  engine  to 
drive  same.  These  machines  will  be 
put  into  service  at  once  to  thresh  the 
bumper  crop  of  peas  produced  on  our 
farm  this  year. 


Contractor  Wagoner,  has  about 
finished  the  septic  tank  beds.  The 
old  crushed  rock  was  removed  and 
coarser  rock  was  used  in  the  new 
bed.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
completion  of  this  project  will  solve 
cur   sewage  disposal  problem. 


Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpen- 
ter shop  boys  have  completed  a  cano- 
py and  seats  for  the  large  truck, 
which  will  be  used  to  carry  our  foot- 
ball squad  to  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  Rocky  Mount,  for 
the  game  to  be  played  between  these 
institutions    on    Thanksgiving    Day. 


Superintendent  Boger  and  Mr.  G. 
L.  Barrier,  accompanied  by  several 
small   boys  attended   the   annual   con- 


Substituting  for  Rev.  L.  C.  Baum- 
ganier.  who  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  pastor  of 
Central  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  afternoon  service  at  the 
Training  School  last  Sunday.  For 
the  Scripture  Lesson  he  read  the 
story  of  Jesus  meeting  with  his  dis- 
ciples while  they  were  fishing,  as 
found  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
Gospel   according  to   St.  John. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  talk  to  the 
boys,  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  on  a  sub- 
ject that  was  interesting  to  all  boys, 
and  to  a  large  majority  of  grown- 
ups as  well— "Fishing."  He  then  told 
of  many  happy  experiences  as  a  boy 
up  in  Yadkin  County,  and  how  he 
especially  enjoyed  fishing  in  the 
mountain   streams. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  Bible 
story  he  had  just  read,  the  speaker 
stated  that  the  large  catch  of  153 
fishes,  weighing  427  pounds,  was 
very  unusual,  and  that  was  why 
writers  of  the  event  called  special 
attention  to  it  in  the   Scriptures. 

All  of  this  happened  af:er  Jesus 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  said  the 
shaker,  and  the  disciples  were  ter- 
ribly distressed  about  the  crucifixion 
and     burial      of     their   Master.  They 
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were  despondent,  feeling  that  their 
work  with  Jesus  had  all  been  for 
naught,  so  they  decided  to  return  to 
the  occupation  they  had  pursued  be- 
fore following  Jesus — that  of  fishing. 
In  Jesus'  time  there  were  seven  popu- 
lous cities  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  fishing  was  a  very  good  means 
of  earning  a  living. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins  told  briefly  how 
Jesus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try on  earth,  approached  Simon 
Peter  and  others  as  they  were  fish- 
ing, bidding  them  to  follow  him.  They 
did  so,  and  remained  faithful  to  him 
for  three  years,  but  now,  since  their 
great  leader  had  been  killed,  we  see 
them  sadly  taking  up  their  nets,  man- 
ning their  small  boat  and  launching 
out  into  sea. 

They  fished  all  night,  casting  their 
nets  many  times,  but  catching  noth- 
ing. After  this  long  night  of  hard 
labor,  bringing  up  empty  nets  each 
time,  they  headed  for  the  shore,  just 
as  the  dawn  was  breaking.  As  they 
drew  nearer  they  were  able  to  make 


out  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on 
shore,  who  called  out  to  them,  "Chil- 
dren, have  ye  any  meat?"  and  they 
replied,  "No."  Then  this  strange 
voice  bade  them  cast  their  net  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ship.  They  did 
so,  and  drew  up  the  net  containing 
153  fishes,  which  they  took  ashore. 

The  reason  for  their  success,  said 
the  speaker,  was  that  all  during  the 
night  they  had  been  directing  their 
own  efforts,  but  without  profit.  They 
had  forgotten  about  Jesus  for  the 
time  and  had  tried  to  succeed  by 
themselves.  But  in  the  morning, 
when  they  did  as  Jesus  directed, 
they   attained  great  success. 

So  it  is  with  men  today,  said  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchins  in  conclusion.  When 
we  are  truly  trying  to  achieve  some- 
thing, and  are  being  guided  by  our 
own  efforts  only,  we  get  along  very 
slowly.  But  if  we  just  consider  that 
God  is  with  us  and  working  for  us, 
we  find  success  in  the  midst  of  what 
appears  to  be  dismal  failure,  if  we 
will  only  put  our  trust  in  Him. 


THE  INCONSPICUOUS 

The  greatness  of  service  for  the  sake  of  service  and  not  be- 
cause of  personal  recognition  and  honor  which  is  involved  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  us  all,  because  upon  that 
type  many  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  world  depend.  The 
world  is  full  of  inconspicous  workers,  men  and  women,  whose 
deeds  go  unheralded  in  any  way ;  but  the  world  is  safe  only  be- 
cause of  their  faithfulness.  Let  us  be  glad  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  contribute  our  part,  no  matter  how  inconspicuous  we 
labor. — Masonic  Tribune. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  November  15,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
(9)    Robert  Allen  20 


(10) 
(9) 

(8) 


(8) 
(9) 


James  Causey  22 
Neely  Dixon  11 
Edward  Johnson  ! 
Craig  Mundy  21 
Ray  Norman  16 
Mack  Setzer  2 
Fred  Wheeler  8 
James  Wilhite  23 


COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe  9 
(2)    Glatley  Branch  5 

(2)  William  Goodson  18 
Jack   Norris  2 
William  Pitts  8 
James  Sims  7 
Bunn  Shoe  13 
Latha  Warren  7 

(4)  Preston  Yarborough  11 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(5)  John  Capps  12 
Virgil  Cecil  12 
George  Goodman 
Max  Lindsay  15 
Fred  Seibert  16 

(3)  Boyd    Strickland  19 
(2)   Richard  Wrenn  13 

COTTAGE  No.  ? 
Earl   Bass  10 
N.  C.  Crawford  3 
Eugene  Green  8 
Julian    Gregory  15 
(5)   John  Hampton  8 
Hoyette   Rogers  18 
Ellis  White  11 

COTTAGE   No.    1 
Garrett  Bishop  2 

(2)   Hurley  Davis  6 
Glenn  Haymore  15 

(2)   James  Hancock  4 


(2)   Lyle  Hooper  20 
(2)    Thomas   Little  17 
(2)   Richard  Mills  14 
(2)   Joseph   McPherson  9 

(2)  Frank  Raby  17 
Melvin  Walters  10 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(6)  William  Cassell  9 

(3)  A  .  L.  Gaines  7 

COTTAGE  No.  0 

James   Coleman  10 
Fletcher  Castlebury  11 

(3)  Noah  Ennis  15 
Columbus    Hamilton  10 
Thomas  Hamilton  12 

(2)    Junius  Holleman  2 

(2)   Marvin  King  9 
Ray  Laramore  10 
Charles   McCoyle  3 

(2)   Joseph  Sanford  12 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(4)  James  Corn  14 
Archie    Castlebury  12 
John  Elliott  13 
James  Finley  8 

(2)   Houston  Howard  9 
(2)    Perry    Harvel  10 
(4)    Caleb   Hill  22 
(4)    Hugh  Johnson  9 
(2)   Robert  Lawrence  2 

Kenneth  Messick  5 
(2)   Paul  Saunders  12 

Percy  Sanford  9 

Boyce  Watts  5 

COTTAGE  No.  8 
(2)   Lloyd   Banks  13 
(14)    Sam  Belk  21 

(7)  Letcher  Castlebury  20 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
William    Brackett 
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(3)   Hubert  Carter  5 
Randolph  Davis  20 
Woodfin  Fowler  15 

(2)   CD.  Grooms  17 

(2)  James  C.  Hoyle  12 
Theodore  Hodgson  12 
Elbert  Kersey 

(5)   Esmond  Reams  15 
Cleveland   Suggs  19 
(13)   Homer  Smith  20 
Percival  Shuler  7 
Luther  Wilson  10 

COTTAGE  No   10 
(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  11 

(2)  Edward  Carpenter  14 
John  Drum  15 
Dewey  Freeman  7 
Ira  Grogan  3 

(10)   H.  A.  Holmes  12 
(7)  David  Hodge  19 

(3)  James  Hicks  12 

COTTAGE   No.    12 
Fred  Carter  10 
(7)   Talmage  Dautrey  13 
(3)   Marvin  Edwards  12 
(2)    Chrarlton  Henry  11 
(2)  Asbury  Marsh  4 

COTTAGE  No.  13 
Charles  Banks  13 
Claudius   Pickett  11 


(2)   Morris  Starnes  4 

(4)   Wilmer   Shoaf  14 

Frank  Wilson 

COTTAGE   No.   14 

(4)  Claude  Ashe  7 
(2)   Bernice    Baker  5 

Lee  Dowless  9 

(5)  Spurgeon  Dowless  9 
Jack  Daubenmeyer  8 

(4)  Nelson  Daubenmeyer  10 
(2)   Doyle    Holder  5 

James  Kirk  5 
Stacy   Long  12 
Troy  Powell  18 
Wilburn   Suite  7 

(2)  Glenn  Williams  12 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Marvin  Ashe  17 
(9)    Henry  Abernathy  21 

(3)  Roy   Cruse  5 

(2)  Walter  Hill  4 

(5)  Glenn  Jenkins  8 

(5)  Clarence  King  15 
James  McCracken  9 

(3)  Walter  Mitchell  10 

(6)  Marvin    Malcom  12 
(5)  Hansel  Pate  10 
(5)  Harley   Pennell  11 

(7)  Richard   Tysinger  17 
(3)  Robert  Teeter  14 
(2)  Winfred  Whitlock  16 

Robert  Wilson 
(5)   Richard  Wilder  15 


"The  clock  of  life  is  wound  but  once 

And  no  man  has  the  power 
To  tell  just  when  the  hands  will  stop 

At  late  or  early  hour. 
Now,  is  the  only  time  you  own 

Live,  love,  toil  with  a  will 
Place  no  faith  in  tomorrow 

For  the  clock  may  then  be  still." 


— Selected 
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I  LIFE  MADE  SWEET  I 

♦$»  «$► 

*  Life  is  made  sweet  because  of  friends  we  * 

*  have  made,  * 
%  And  the  things  which  in  common  we  f 
%  share ;  %. 
±  We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  J 

*  But  because  of  the  people  who  care. 

*  It's  in  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else ; 

|  On  that  all  life's  splendor  depends.  J 

J  And  the  joys  of  this  life,  when  you've  sum-  + 

*  med  it  all  up,  f 
i  Are  found  in  the  making  of  friends.  | 

|  — Grace  Walter  Clarke.  J 

<♦  ♦ 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  LISTENING  FOR? 

A  naturalist,  walking  with  his  friend  through  the  busy  streets  of  a  great 
city,  stopped  suddenly  and  asked,  "Do  you  hear  a  cricket?" 

"Of  course  not,"  laughed  his  friend  "You  could  never  hear  a  cricket  with 
all  this  roar  of  traffic." 

"But  I  hear  a  cricket,"  persisted  the  naturalist,  and  turning  over  a  stone, 
he  uncovered  the  insect. 

"Did  you  actcally  hear  that  cricket  chirping  above  the  noise  of  the  street?  ' 
asked  his  friend  in  astonishment. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  naturalist.  "I  spend  my  time  in  listening  to  nature, 
whether  I  am  in  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  town.  Everyone  hears  that  for 
which  he  is  listening." 

Taking  a  coin  from  his  pocket,  he  dropped  it  on  the  pavement,  and  each 
piasseir-by  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  see  if  he  was  the  one  who  had 
dropped  it.     They  were  listening  for  coins. 

What  are  you  listening  for?  You  are  tuned  to  listen  for  something,  even 
as  the  receiving  set  is  tuned  to  receive  the  program  from  a  distant  station. 
God's  ears  art  tuned  to  hear  our  prayers.  Are  we  tuned  to  hea*  His  com- 
mands ? 

— J.  E.  Williamson. 


,  A  KING 

The  man  who  thinks  of  the  other  fellow  instead  of  talking  one 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  about  his  family  or  personal  ailments  truly 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  king. 

Such  articles  as  the  following,  taken  from  the  "Sunshine  Maga- 
zine," are  a  rebuke  to  the  self-pitying  class,  or  those  who  apparent- 
ly "enjoy"  misfortunes : 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  hot  afternoon.     A  man  with  rough  face  and 
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working  clothes,  but  dean  hands  and  face,  stepped  up  to  the  front  porch 

£\£E  spX: where  sat  a  map  readi- a  bcok-  The  -  ~* 

"Good  evening;  can  you  direct  me  to  the  hospital?  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  and  have  lost  my  TO,"     And  he  smiled  as  he  spoke 

The  man  on  the  porch  directed  him,  and  then  asked  if  he  was  beine 
hospital  treated,  for  the  visitor's  arm  was  heavily  bandaged  * 

road      n  an'7ered  *C  ViSit°r;     "*  am  S  SeCti°n  hand  worki"S  0"  the  rail- 
road.    One  day  not  long  ago,  as  a  train  came  along,  I  didn't  step  off  tar 

rTf    r "I"6  ^^  Mt  me-     *  WaS  my  fauI^'  **  the  eoiy       ££ 
nice  to  me;  they  are  paying  my  hospital  bills  and  taking  care  of  mV  fami 
v  while  I  am  laid  up.     I'm  glad  that  I  can  work  for  a  corpora'on    hat" 
is  so  liberal  and  sympathetic." 

™t ^  ^uru^  ViSit°r  WaS  talkl'ng  he  had  his  ey^  on  a  flower  garden 
near  by.     "Will  you  sell  me  a  few  of  those  flowers?"  he  asked 

The  man  on  the  porch  laughed.     "Of  course  not,;  but  you  evidentlv  'ike 

"Well,"  explained  the  visitor,  "there  is  an  old  fellow  down  in  the  hosmt 
al  who  is  a  good  deal  worse  0ff  than  I  am,  and  he  don't  seem  to  have  anv 
relatives    or  friends,  or  nobody.     No  one  comes  to  see  him,  and  I  Sought 
I  would  like  to  take  hinV  a  few  flowers-they  might  cheer  him  up  aTt >' 

As  tihe  visitor  departed  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  h^s  step  was 
buoyant,  for  he  held  in  his  well  hand  a  large  bouquet.  Only  a  LTon 
hand,  but  a  king  at  heart.  section 

******* 

THE  HOUSE  OP  ROTHSCHILD 

Nathan  Rothschild,  a  German  Jew,  born  in  1777-  died  in  18<?K  * 
branch  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  banking-house  at  Frankfort-      the 
Mam,  was  the  founder  of  the  English  branch  of  the  house  of  Rott 

hhZ^   He   year.iS,Celfratin*  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death.     He  was  rich  not  only  in  material  gains  but  being  filled 

S75  (Z  nZ't"8  "'^  th<S  miIk-°f-hu"-n  kindness,  he  contributed 
$75  000,000  to  pay  for  all  slaves  that  England  liberated 

hundred  yeUTafT  "T^  **  ^^  Spirit  dead  these 
posteritv  of 1 n  T  wl"  ^tinne  to  live  and  be  passed  down  to 
Posterity  of  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  especially  as  a  benefactor 
detesting  slavery,  also  the  exploiting  of  his  fellowman,  and  is  class- 
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ed  as  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  spirits — a  German  Jew — the 
world  has  ever  known. 


MADAM  SCHUMAN-HEINK  PASSES 

There  is  no  discrediting  the  fact  that  not  a  citizen  of  foreign 
birth  has  ever  so  completely  won  and  retained  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  American  people  the  equal  of  Madam  Schuman-Heink,  the 
famous  operatic  and  concert  singer,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  at  the  age  of  75. 

As  a  citizen  she  was  loyal  to  her  adopted  country,  despite  the 
fnnate  longing  for  homeland;  as  a  mother,  she  was  the  peer  of  any, 
measuring  up  to  the  requirements ;  as  a  woman  she  was  noble,  brave 
and  humanly  kind  and  as  an  artist  her  position  was  secure  as  one 
of  the  world's  immortals  in  song.  She  never  failed  with  her  marve- 
lous voice  to  hold  her  audience  in  breathless  stillness,  because  her 
message  in  song  came  from  the  soul  as  if  she  were  inspired. 

During  the  world  war  she  had  much  to  suffer,  having  one  son  in 
the  German  army,  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  three  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  forces.  Her  son  in  the  German  army  and  one  in  the 
American  forces  paid  the  price.  Through  it  all  she  showed  marve- 
lous courage  for  she  was  no  stranger  to  hunger  and  the  physical 
necessities  of  life. 

However,  she  won,  in  her  long  struggle,  the  sweet  things  of  life, 
and  she  gave  back  to  the  world  as  much  as  she  received.  The 
world  is  better  for  her  noble  life  and  inspiring  voice  .  Her  voice  is 
silent  but  she  continues  to  live. 


HITCH-HIKERS 

Those  of  us  who  frequent  the  highways  are  familiar  with  that 
loaming,  wandering  class  that  streamed  the  main  arteries  of 
travel  in  the  trail  of  the  world  war  either  in  quest  of  work  or  to 
carry  out  some  nefarious  scheme  of  getting  money  by  robbery  or 
some  other  way.  That  class  of  hitch-hikers,  we  see  daily,  and 
give  them  the  go-by  regardless  of  how  persistently  they  wiggle 
their  thumbs. 
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But,  we  wager  no  one  ever  dreamed  the  humming-birds  would 
stand  convicted  as  hitch-hikers  of  the  air.  Observe  if  you  please ! 
This  was  taken  from  a  most  outstanding  church  paper,  therefore, 
we  vouch  for  its  authenticity : 

Recently  a  hunter  shot  a  Canada  goose  on  its  passage  south,  and 
found  that  he  had  also  slain  a  humming-bird  which  had  taken 
passage,  safely  nestled  among  the  soft  feathers  between  the  goose's 
wings.  Ornithologists  say  that  this  is  a  common  practice  of  hum- 
ming-birds in  the  spring  and  fall  hegiras  of  the  feathered  folk.  One 
wonders  how  they  wiggle  their  thumbs  to  get  a  ride. 


SOMETHING  IS  WRONG 

The  country  has  done  all  possible  to  make  our  institutions  of 
learning  meet  the  requirements  of  the  cultural  mind,  but  why  the 
cultural  standard  should  be  on  the  up  grade  and  the  standard  of 
morals  be  permitted  to  go  down  is  hard  to  understand.  A  person  of 
experience  and  mature  years  can  not  accept  certain  displeasing 
practices,  especially  among  the  young  women,  as  right  when  the 
same  offences,  if  committed  by  our  mothers  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace. It  takes  the  same  elements  at  any  time  to  make  character, 
the  requisite  of  fine  womanhood — the  very  hope  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  makes  the  statement  that  90  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  institutions  for  alcohol  cures  in  the  nation  are  married  women 
and  77  per  cent  of  them  are  housewives,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  young  women.  This  is  a  percentage  of  the  inmates  and  not  of 
the  women  of  the  country,  but  the  appalling  feature  is  the  indica- 
tions are  that  drinking  among  women  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
women  are  the  mothers  of  the  future  generations. 

"Educate  a  woman  and  you  educate  a  family"  was  the  slogan 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  used  when  working  untiringly  for  the  estab- 
lishment, of  the  "State  Normal  College,"  Greensboro,  so  that  women 
could  enjoy  equal  educational  advantages  with  the  men.  This  pio- 
neer in  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  advantages  for  women 
never  dreamed  of  the  trend  taken  by  women  as  indicated  by  the 
statistics  of  the  president  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
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Union.  If  so,  he  would  have  doubtless  advocated  a  program 
against  such  nauseating  practices,  but  he  lived  in  the  day  of  true 
chivilary  when  women  were  esteemed  and  looked  up  to  as  examples 
of  purity,  sobriety  and  modesty,  always  teaching  both  by  precept 
and  example.  He  died  in  innocence  without  a  suggestion  of  the 
modern  woman. 

Those  of  us  who  cherish  memories  of  christian  motherhood  have 
a  heritage  that  is  rich  and  worthy  to  be  passed  down  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  finest  type  of  womanhood  is  one  who  has 
the  Culture  of  heart  as  well  as  that  of  mind.  It  is  refreshing  to 
hark  back  to  the  old-tmey-mother, — happy,  contented  and  rejoicing 
that  she  was  able  to  mother  her  family  and  make  a  happy  home 
in  all  of  its  simplicity.  But  the  terse  expression  "educate  a  woman 
and  you  educate  a  family,  if  you  educate  a  man  you  educate  an  in- 
dividual" is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  yesteryears. 
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A  TALE  ABOUT  MARK  TWAIN 


(The  Dupont 

In  the  year  1862  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens as  the  city  editor  of  the  Enter- 
prise, began  to  shine  in  Virginia 
City,  Nevada.  When  not  occupied 
with  his  editorial  duties  Sam  tried 
his  luck  at  mining.  That  he  succeed- 
ed in  the  business  of  literature  all 
the  world  knows.  His  career  as  a 
miner  was  not  so  successful.  His 
prediction  for  remaining  in  bed  con- 
tributed to  his  failure  with  the  pick 
and  pan. 

When  Sam  was  still  Mr.  Clemens, 
that  is  to  say,  before  he  took  the 
pseudonym  of  Mark  Twain,  he  lo- 
cated a  small  claim  on  a  likely 
quartz  ledge  in  Siver  City,  situated 
along  the  golden  highway  of  the 
Comstock  Lode.  Here  he  erected  a 
snug  cabin  which  he  stocked  with 
grub,  a  small  cook  stove  and  a  com- 
fortable bunk.  When  Sam's  intel- 
lectual cares  bore  down  too  heavily 
on  him  he  dropped  his  pen  for  the 
pick  and  flirted  with  his  potential  El 
Dorado.  For  every  hour  spent  in  as- 
saulting the  hard  rock  of  the  un- 
responsive hillside  Sam  squandered 
four  in  the  blankets  reading  the 
classics.  He  hungered  rather  for  an 
education  than  for  the  elusive  treas- 
ure of  the  ore  veins.  Finally  he 
passed  up  the  exhausting  profession 
of  mining  but  retained  his  cabin  as  a 
place  of  retirement  from  the  cares 
that  infest  the  day. 

In  this  humble  shack  Sam  faced 
the  most  dramatic  moment  of  his 
whole  career.  Many  people,  now 
dead,  knew  the  hectic   details,   but   I 


Magazine) 

am  the  first  to  set  them  down  in 
print.  Mark's  capable  biographer, 
Ralph  Bigelow  Paine,  neglected  to 
print  the  story  in  his  entertaining 
two  volumes  and  so  I  gave  it  to  the 
world  in  this  all  too  atenuated 
column. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Clemens,  while 
playing  the  role  of  editor,  had  penned 
for  the  columns  of  the  Enterprise  a 
glittering  account  of  a  wedding.  The 
bridegroom  was  so  overpowered  by 
the  homage  paid  his  bride  that  he 
sent  the  journalist  a  quart  of  ante- 
diluvian whisky  that  had  been  aged 
in  Kentucky  and  afterward  brought 
across  the  Great  Divide  and  into 
Virginia  City,  where  it  reposed  un- 
touched for  an  incredible  period. 

Sam  converted  the  treasure  into  a 
bundle  calculated  to  deceive  inspec- 
tion and  under  cover  of  darkness 
proceeded  stealthily  to  the  Clemens 
homestead  in  Silver  City,  which  was 
a  suburb  of  Virginia.  Far  from  pry- 
ing eyes  he  hid  the  liquid  jewelry  and 
held  his  peace.  Occassionally  he  laved 
his  talented  lips  with  the  priceless 
dew  and  pronounced  a  benediction 
upon  the  donor. 

The  bridegroom,  in  a  moment  of 
weak  confidence,  confessed  to  a  miner 
by  the  name  of  Len  Huxley  that  he 
had  given  Sam  Clemens  a  quart  of 
liquid  life.  Huxley,  being  a  man  of 
action,  took  immediate  steps  to  par- 
ticipate. That  night  about  11  o'clock 
Mr.  Clemens,  deep  in  the  pages  of 
Carlyle's     French     Revolution,     was 
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roused  by  the  impact  of  harsh 
knuckles  upon  his  portal.    ' 

"Gome  in,"  he  responded. 

Mr.  Huxley,  bearing  a  large  cor- 
rugated can  commonly  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  blasting  powder,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Placing  the 
container  on  the  table  he  drew  up  a 
chair  and  toasted  his  hands  at  the 
cook  stove. 

"It's  a  cold  night,  Sam,"  said  Len, 
rubbing  his  calloused  palms,  which 
emmitted  a  sound  not  unlike  sand- 
paper.    "What   are   you    reading?" 

"A  work  by  Thomas  Carlyle," 
said  Clemens,  placing  the  book  down 
on  the  quilt  beside  him. 

"Never  heard  of  him.  What's  Tom 
got  to  say?  Was  he  a  drinking  man?" 

"He  doesn't  write  like  one,"  replied 
Sam.  "Still,  I  don't  wish  to  do  him 
an  injustice.  May  I  ask  what  you 
have  in  that  can?" 

"Blasting  powder;  ten  pounds  of 
it.  Enough  to  blow  the  cabin  off  the 
earth." 

Mr.  Huxley  sandpapered  his  palms 
some  more.  "How  about  a  little 
drink  Sam?  I  got  a  powerful  thirst 
in  my  hot  gullet." 

"Not  a  gill  on  the  permises,"  said 
the  student  of  Carlyle,  drawing  his 
blanket  to  his  chin. 

Mr.  Huxley  lifted  the  stove  lid  and 
tossed  in  some  fresh  fuel.  The  flame 
lighted  the  cabin,  gilding  the  editor's 
thin  black  hair.  "Sam,  you're  lying 
to  me.  How  about  that  wedding 
present?  I'm  a  desperate  man  and 
my  coppers  are  burning.  You  are 
due  to  place  a  slug  of  red  liquor  at 
my  disposal.  I  have  got  a  long  way 


to  go  and  a  cold  wind  is  in  the  north. 
Uncork^" 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  Len.  I  tell 
you — " 

"Listen,  Sam.  This  is  no  place  to 
argue  with  a  man  whose  thirst  ex- 
tends throughout  his  entire  person. 
Surrender  that  bottle  and  slake  my 
yearning.  This  is  no  time  to  falsify. 
A .  five-day  holdover  cries  out  for 
moisture.  Either  we  drink  together 
or  we  die  together."  Mr.  Huxley 
picked  up  the  powder  can,  approach- 
ed the  stove  and  began  to  unscrew 
the  top. 

"Wait,  you  lunatic!"  shouted 
Clemens,  sliding  his  hand  under  the 
mattress.  In  that  one  gesture  he  be- 
trayed the  where-abouts  of  the 
precious  distillation.  Len  saw  it  all 
in  the  flash  of  an  eye. 

"I  can't  wait.  I'm  going  to  hell 
and  take  you  with  me,"  said  the 
amateur  maniac,  removing  the  stove 
lid  and  tilting  the  powder  can  to- 
ward the  leaping  flames.  "Goodby, 
Sam  Clemens.  You  die  with  a  lie  on 
your  lips."  Outward  gushed  the 
black  kernels.... 

At  that  precise  instant  the  gentle- 
man who  had  destined  to  give  the 
world  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  "Roughing  It"  and  numer- 
ous other  books  in  deathless  prose 
sank  back  insensible  among  his  gray 
blankets. 

Len  Huxley  dropped  the  corrugat- 
ed can,  which  contained  nothing 
r">rp  harmful  than  a  liberal  supply 
of  black  sand,  and  gazed  triumphant- 
ly at  the  strangely  quiet  figure 
snrawled  beside  the  copy  of  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution.     With  a  smile  on 
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his   thirsty     lips.     Len     rolled     Sam  down    and    up    again    as    he    drawled 

over     toward     the     wall,     found  the  his  reply. 

wedding  brew     under     the     mattress  "My  boy,  I  have  no  recollection  of 

and  drank  himself  cockeyed.  any  man  in  Virginia  City  ever  giving 

Forty  years  later  at  his  residence  away  a  whole  quart  of  whiskey.  But 

in  West  Tenth  Street,  I   retailed  the  if  it  did  happen  I  doubt  if  there  was 

story   to    Mark   Twain   himself.     The  enough  powder  in  town  to  Wast  the 

bushy   white   eyebrows   went   up    and  gift  away  from  its  owner. 


A  PATRIOTIC  CREED 

To  serve  my  country  day  by  day 
At  any  humble  post  I  may; 
To  honor  and  respect  her  flag, 
To  live  the  traits  of  which  I  brag ; 
To  be  an  American  in  deed 
As  well  as  in  my  printed  creed. 

To  stand  for  truth  and  honest  toil, 
To  till  my  little  patch  of  soil, 
And  keep  in  mind  the  debt  I  owe 
To  them  who  died  that  I  might  know 
My  country,  prosperous  and  free, 
And  passed  this  heritage  to  me 

I  always  must  in  trouble's  hour 
Be  guided  by  the  men  in  power ; 
For  God  and  country  I  must  live; 
My  best  for  God  and  country  give ; 
No  act  of  mine  that  men  may  scan 
Must  shame  the  name  American 

To  do  my  best  and  play  my  part, 

American  in  mind  and  heart ; 

To  serve  the  flag  and  bravely  stand 

To  guard  the  glory  of  my  land ; 

To  be  an  American  in  deed; 

God  grant  me  strength  to  keep  this  creed ! 


— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME 


(Mecklenburg  Times) 

When  we  are  called  upon  suddenly  a  good  old 
to  speak  on  a  subject,  most  of  us  in- 
stinctively turn  to  our.  book  of  "Quo- 
tations" to  learn  what  wiser  and 
greater  minds  than  ours  have  had  to 
say  on  our  subject.  I  have  no  book 
of  Quotations,  so  I  have  reached  into 
my  memory  book  and  have  found  one 
on  the  subject  of  music  by  none  other 
than  the  great  Shakespears.  He  said 
"The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  his 
soul  is  fit  for  stratagems,  treasons, 
and  spoils."  I  hope  that  a  love  of 
music  is  inherent  in  each  of  us. 

Delving  again  into  my  memory 
book  I  find  that  people  have  always 
sung.  Our  earliest  English  literature 
is  in  the  form  of  song.  The  old  Eng- 
lish Ballad  is  a  sort  of  history  sung 
by  father  to  son,  and  son  through 
each  generation. 

We  have  the  same  sort  of  history 
of  feats  and  unusual  events  set  into 
rhyme  and  to  a  tune  in  our  own 
mountain  folk  songs.  Most  of  us 
have  heard  some  of  these  old  songs, 
many  of  them  having  scores  of  verses. 
And  so  people  have  always  sung. 
Why?  Because  music  lifts  up  the 
heart, — raises  the  spirit.  Why  do  we 
sing  in  our  churches?  Because  the 
songs  we  sing  raise  us  up  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind  and  heart  for  wor- 
ship. Why  do  soldiers  sing  on  going 
into  battle?  Because  it  gives  them 
courage. 

Singing  creates  a  cheerful  spirit. 
Have  you  ever  tried  singing  your 
blues  away?  It  can  be  done.  Try  it 
some  morning  when  you  feel  all 
gloomy  and  worried — break   forth   in 


hymn  and  just  see  the 
transformation  take  place. 

A  mother  who  sings  is  a  happy 
mother.  The  child  hearing  his  moth- 
er sing,  absorbs  that  atmosphere  and 
first  thing  you  know  the  child,  too, 
is  singing.  I  can  conjure  up  no  more 
vivid  pictures  of  my  own  mother  than 
when  I  hear  the  songs  "When  Peace 
Like  a  River"  and  "In  Thy  Cleft,  O 
Rock  of  Ages."  I'm  sure  that  my 
mother  did  not  realize  the  picture 
she  was  creating  for  me  when  she 
sang  these  songs  quietly  in  the 
kitchen  among  the   dishes. 

What  a  child  learns  is  not  forgot- 
ten because  youth's  faculties  are  so 
constructed.  So  think  of  the  power  a 
mother  has  in  moldng  ideas  in  a 
child's  mind  by  tjhe  songs  she  sings. 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  true  story  of  a 
little  girl  named  Kathryn  and  what 
one  song  meant  to  her.  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  was  living  in  Akron, 
Oho.  This  little  girl  Kathryn,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  lived.  She  had  an  unusual 
love  for  melody  so  many  an  evening 
she  sat  beside  me  on  the  piano  bench 
and  we  sang  together.  During  that 
time  I  taught  her  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas scngs  that  has  always  been  a 
favorite  of  mine.  You  remember  the 
\7oids  go  like  this: 

"Away     in  a  manger,     no  crib  for  a 

bed, 
The  little    Lord    Jesus    lay    down    his 

sweet  head. 
The     stars  in     the     sky     look     down 

where  he  lay, 
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The  little  Lord  Jesus,  asleep  on   the 

hay. 
Be  near  me,  Lord  Jesus,  I  ask  Thee 

to  stay 
Close  by  me  forever,  and  love  me  for 

aye, 
Bless  all     the  dear     children  in  Thy 

tender  care, 
And  take     them  to     Heaven  to     live 

with  Thee  there." 

When  Kathryn  was  five  she  start- 
ed to  kindergarten  and  around  the 
Christmas  season  she  was  told  the 
story  of  the  Christ-child.  Kathryn 
called  Him  the  little  Lord  Jesus — 
that  was  the  name  she  learned  from 
the  song.  Shortly  after  the  holidays 
Kathryn  became  very  ill  and  in  too 
short  a  time  her  parents  knew  they 
could  not  keep  her.  On  that  last  day 
her  mother  could  not  remain  in  the 
room   with    her   but   her    daddy    stay- 


ed with  her  and  was  struck  by  the 
happy  expression  on  her  face.  He 
said  "Kathryn,  are  you  going  to  live 
with  the  little  Lord  Jesus?"  And  she 
nodded  her  head — yes  she  was.  Do 
you  not  see  the  remarkable  effect  on 
one  child's  mind  brought  about  by 
one  little  song? 

Not  only  ideas  can  be  taught  from 
songs  to  children,  but  a  love  of  beau- 
tiful melody  and  a  sense  of  rhythm 
and  an  ear  for  tone.  The  learning  of 
a  foreign  language  is  a  real  task 
for  an  adult  and  to  speak  a  foreign 
tongue  seldom  comes  natural,  but  it 
is  not  so  with  children.  A  foreign 
language  learned  in  childhood  means 
that  one  can  use  it  with  familiarity 
and  ease.  The  same  principle  applies 
in  music.  A  child  whose  mother 
sings  and  whose  grandmother  sings, 
sings  himself  with  little  effort. 


A  LAUGH 

A  laugh  is  just  like  music 

It  freshens  all  the  day; 
It  tips  the  peaks  of  life  with  light 

And  dries  the  clouds  away; 
The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it, 

And  feels  its  courage  strong ; 
A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 

For  cheering  folks  along. 

A  laugh  is  just  like  music, 

It  lingers  in  the  heart, 
And  where  its  melody  is  heard 

The  ills  of  life  depart, 
And  happy  thoughts  come  crowding, 

Its  joyous  notes  to  greet; 
A  laugh  is  just  like  music 

For  making  life  more  sweet. 

— ^St.  Francis  Magazine. 
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A  STAttTElNG  SITUATION 

(Baptist  Courier). 


According  to  recent  press  reports, 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
stages,  that,  crime  costs  the  American 
people  $15,o6o,OOO,00Q  a  year  and 
points  out  that  3,500,000  persons  are 
annually  involved  in  the  commission 
of  1,500,000  major  crimes,  and  he 
furtsther  points  out  that  an  army  of 
200,000  persons  now  roams  the  coun- 
try and  will,  before  they  die  or  are 
legally  electrocuted,  cause  the  death 
by  slaying  of  300,000  persons.  It  is 
said  that  tjhe  passing  of  every  forty- 
five  minutes  marks  the  death  of  some 
man  or  woman  in  the  United  States 
from  violence.  Mr.  Hoover  further 
declares  that  this  vast  criminal  army 
includes  more  than  700,000  boys  and 
girls  of  less  than  voting  age.  These 
young  people  are  recruits  for  the 
large  criminal  group.  He  asserts 
that  the  place  to  stop  the  recruiting 
is  in  the  homes  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  "laxity  of  administration  in 
the  duties  of  parenthood  threatens 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  fami- 
ly was  founded." 

The  above  from  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reveals,  in  our  opinion,  a  startling 
situation.  We  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  growing  criminal  tend- 
ency in  the  United  States  for  some 
time,  but  these  figures  emphasize  the 
seriousness  and  deep  significance  of 
the  conditions  which  generally  pre- 
vail. Other  experts  in  the  detection 
of  crime  corroborate  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Will- 
iam J.   Quinn,  Chief  of   Police,   San 


Francisco,  is  quoted  in  this  connec- 
tion as  saying:  "If  they  get  proper 
home  training  that  knocks  the  crim- 
inal tendency  out,"  and;  adds  that  98 
per  cent  of  his  cases  come  from  brok- 
en homes;  and  Police  Chief  George 
G.  Henry,  Baltimore,  stated  that  this 
was  true  and  that  98  per  cent  of  the 
malefactors  with  whom  he  had  dealt 
came  from  broken  homes.  They 
both  agree  that  if  children  get  prop- 
er home  training  it  will  eliminate  the 
criminal  tendency.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  get  the  full  significance 
of  this  situation,  but  it  ought  to  mean 
much  to  the  parents  of  this  country 
that  divorce  and  broken  homes  are 
responsible  for  98  per  cent  of  the 
major  crimes  annually  committed. 
One  of  the  causes  responsible  for 
such  a  criminal  record  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
take  marriage  and  home-making  as  a 
light  affair.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  home,  based  on  mar- 
riage, is  a  Divine  institution,  and 
Jesus  declared  that  divorce  was 
never  contemplated.  There  is  no 
scriptural  encouragement  for  home 
breaking.  The  home  should  function 
as  a  Divine  institution  and  in  ac- 
cordance wil^h  the  Divine  ideal,  and 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  can 
minister  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind and  the  wise  perpetuation  of 
the  race.  The  fact  that  failure  at 
this  point  is  responsible  for  98  per 
cent  of  the  major  crimes  committed 
in  this  country,  consitutes  a  blot 
upon   society   that   is    sufficient   cause 
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for  alarm.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
some  way  this  situation  must  be 
corrected  and  overcome,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  giving,    these   facts     front 


.  page     sp.ace  in     this  ■   issue   of  The 

Courier    with    the    hope    that   it  may 

-cause  serious  consideration  and 
wholesome  action. 


Our  doubts  are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the  good  we  often 
might  win,  by  fearing  to  attempt. — Shakespeare. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CHINATOWN 

By  C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter 

the     City     of     the      many   of  whom  go   adventuring  with 


San  Francisco, 
Golden  Gate,  has  the  largest  Chinese 
population  in  the  world  outside  of 
China.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  influx  of 
Chinese  into  America  in  the  early 
days  of  activity  in  the  settling  of 
California  as  it  offered  such  rich  pos- 
sibilities alike  for  the  Oriental  and 
the  white  settler.  San  Francisco,  too, 
was  the  logical  port  at  which  the 
Chinese  entered  this  country,  and 
naturally  many  of  them  settled  at 
this  first  city  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
fire  and  earthquake  of  1906  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  first  Chinatown, 
and  with  its  destruction  went  the 
Chinatown  around  which  so  much 
fiction  has  been  written. 

A  new  city  for  the  Orientals  was 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old,  and  it 
stands  high  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Modern, 
dean  structures  have  replaced  the 
dirty,  dilapidated  hovels  of  old  and  a 
new  China  was  born  in  America.  To> 
day,  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  is 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  for 
visitors    to    the    western     metropolis, 


bated  breath  and  fear  in  their  hearts 
for  they  picture  a  Chinatown  full  of 
dens,  underground  passages,  tong 
wars  and  thrills.  The  latter,  though, 
are  due  entirely  to  their  own  unfami- 
Iiarity  with  the  life  that  goes  on  in 
this  Oriental  section.  All  is  strange- 
ness once  a  familiar,  friendly  corner 
on  an  American  street  is  turned,  and 
the  visitor  is  plunged  straightway  in- 
to the  life  of  China. 

Of  course  it  is  best  to  see  China- 
town for  the  first  time  by  night 
rather  than  during  the  daytime. 
There  is  then  an  added  glamour. 
Bright  electric  lights;  deep,  dark 
shadows  down  hallways  and  alley- 
ways, key  the  visitor  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  and  enable  his  imagin- 
ation to  run  riot. 

Grant  Avenue,  the  principal  street, 
is  fascinating  at  the  first  glance. 
The  architecture  of  some  of  the 
buildings  is  distinctly  Oriental,  and 
many  of  the  house  fronts  have  gaily 
ornamented  balconies  projecting  in- 
to the  street  from  their  second,  third 
and   fourth   stories.       The  Sing     Fat 
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Company's  department  store  is  one 
of  the  largest  Oriental  stores  out- 
side of  China.  It  predominates  over 
the  other  buildings  as  it  stands  on  a 
corner  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  its  four- 
storied  pagoda-like  structure  contains 
many  rare  things  from  far-away 
Cathay.  The  visitor  is  allowed  to 
wander  at  will  from  one  department 
to  another,  and  very  courteous,  Eng- 
lish-speaking attendants  are  most 
helpful  whether  one  wishes  to  make 
a  purchase  or  merely  ask  questions. 

The  small  shops,  too,  are  most  in- 
teresting and  quite  picturesque.  They 
seem  to  be  more  meeting  places  for 
the  exchange  of  conversation  than 
the  purposes  of  trade,  for  in  each 
shop  one  may  see  a  group  of  Chinese 
men  talking  together,  drinking  tea 
or  playing  some  game  on  a  mother- 
of-pearl  inlaid  table,  around  which 
they  sit  on  square  stools  instead  of 
chairs. 

The  meat  shops  display  many 
varieties  of  unfamiliar  food.  Dried 
and  smoked  meats  and  fish  imported 
from  across  the  Pacific,  shark  fins, 
snails,  chopped  brains,  and  other  less 
definable  items  are  among  those  dis- 
played. The  vegetable  stores  are  not 
so  different  from  our  own,  except 
that  they  carry  the  newspapers  for 
sale.  No  newsboys  are  employed  in 
Chinatown,  though  five  different 
newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
Chinese  language.  All  are  sold  at 
the  vegetable  stores  or  are  mailed 
through  the  United  States  mail  to 
regular  subscribers. 

The  Chinese  Exchange  Building  of 
the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  on  Washington  Street, 
just   below   Grant,   is   well   worth   a 


visit.  It  is  a  green-tiled  attractive 
structure  with  pagoda-like  roof  and 
balconies.  Inside  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  carved  grill  work.  If  you 
are  fortunate,  the  manageress  will 
allow  you  to  penetrate  to  the  switch- 
board room.  There  pleasant-voiced 
Chinese  girls  are  as  busy  as  their 
American  cousins  in  an  American 
telephone  exchange.  The  latter, 
though,  don't  have  so  much  to  re- 
member as  we  make  all  our  calls  by 
exchange  and  number.  Not  so  in 
Chinatown.  There  all  the  calls  are 
made  by  subscribers'  names,  and  the 
Chinese  therefore  have  to  memorize 
by  heart  no  less  than  1,200  names. 

Leaving  the  telephone  exchange, 
one  can  wander  further  down  Grant 
Avenue,  peering  in  at  shop  windows, 
seeing  cans  of  tea  on  display  in  one 
shop;  sweets,  cakes,  nuts  and  a 
variety  of  other  items  in  another 
store;  then  comes  a  drug  store  and 
how  different  and  interesting  it  is  by 
comparison  with  our  own  neighbor- 
hood druggist's  shop.  In  it  one  sees 
dried  lizards,  pulverized  sharks'  eggs, 
horns,  and  hoofs  of  cattle  ground  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  many  other  weird 
things  which  are  essential  to  the  fill- 
ing of  a  Chinese  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. The  names  on  the  shop  win- 
dows, printed  both  in  English  and  in 
Chinese,  too,  are  most  interesting 
and  musical  to  read:  Wo  Lee,  Win 
Kang,  Kwong  Tsu,  etc. 

A  visit  to  this  foreign  center 
would  not  be  complete  without  pay- 
ing twenty-five  cents  to  see  and  hear 
the  opera  in  progress  at  the  Man- 
darin Theatre  on  Grant  Avenue  be- 
low Jackson  Street.  The  auditorium 
seats    about    2,000    people,    and    first 
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impressions  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
blurred.  The  orchestra  is  seated  on 
the  left  of  the  stage  in  shirt  sleeves, 
playing  something  in  a  monotonous, 
minor  key  which  faintly  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  music  of  Scottish  bag- 
pipes. The  instruments  used  are 
usually  a  brass  drum,  a  skin  drum, 
cymbals,  a  large  gong,  and  a  one- 
string  fiddle.  The  stage  setting,  too, 
is  different  from  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  t0  seeing.  There  is  a 
back  drop  but  no  "wings,"  and  but 
very  few  "props."  The  acting,  too, 
is  vastly  different  from  anything  we 
may .  have  seen  elsewhere,  for  it  is 
mostly  gesticulation.  Gorgeous  cos- 
tumes are  used,  but  as  women  are  not 
allowed  on  the  stage  in  China  all  the 
feminine  roles  are  given  by  men  very 
cleverly  disguised.  Sometimes  the 
actors  in  a  Chinese  play  wear  hide- 
ous masks,  which  make  them  resem- 
ble weird  monsters.  The  play  is  in- 
terminable, and  the  actors  seem  to 
go  through  the  same  motions  over 
and  over  again.  Even  if  accompa- 
nied by  an  interpreter  the  average 
American  cannot  stand  more  than 
about  half  an  hourr  of  such  enter- 
tainment. 

Of  course  one  must  see  a  Joss 
House.  The  word  "Joss"  is  said  to 
be  a  distortion  of  the  Portugese  word 
"Dios"  meaning  God.  So  a  Joss 
House  is  in  reality  a  House  of  God. 
On  entering  a  Joss  House,  one  sees  a 
number  of  tables  on  which  religious 
and  other  items  are  offered  for  sale. 
On  the  walls  are  hung  rich  gilded 
carvings,  and  under  each  is  a  de- 
scriptive tablet  in  English.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  is  a  shrine  oi 
Buddha  in  front  of  which  a  lamp  is 


always  kept  burning.  On  either  side 
of  the  central  figure  are  lesser  deities 
in  front  of  which  long  wax  tapers  are 
kept  burning. 

It's  quite  an  experience  to  have  a 
real  Chinese  dinner,  and  to  try  to 
eat  the  food  with  chopsticks.  The 
Far  East  restaurant  on  Grant  Ave- 
nue is  one  of  the  largest  and  to  the 
initiate  it's  a  good  place  not  to  order 
from  the  menu.  Instead,  just  tell 
the  waiter,  if  there  are  four  people 
in  your  party,  that  you  want  a  meal 
for  $1.25  or  Sl.50,  and  leave  the 
choice  to  him — he'll  know  more  about 
it  than  you !  You'll  be  surprised  how 
excellent  a  meal  you  will  all  have 
for  that  small  cost:  less  than  $.38 
each  at  top  price.  The  meal  will  start 
with  a  bowl  of  tea,  then  egg  soup 
appears  and  it  is  delicious — you  eat 
the  soup  with  a  shallow  crokery 
ladle  instead  of  with  a  spoon — then 
an  individual  bowl  of  rice  will  be 
brought,  and  three  large  bowls  one 
of  which  will  contain  beef  chow  mein 
with  water  chestnuts,  and  other  de- 
licacies, another  may  have  sweet  pea 
chop  suey  (and  the  cooked  sweet  pea 
pods  are  excellent),  and  the  other 
bowl  will  be  full  of  fried  shrimps.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  sat- 
isfying meal,  nicely  served  and  fit 
for  a  prince. 

Chinese  New  Year's  Day  is  a 
great  festival  in  Chinatown.  There 
is  much  evidence  of  rejoicing  on 
every  hand.  All  the  shops  have  a 
table  laden  with  leitchi  nuts,  coconut 
candy,  preserved  ginger  and  other 
delicacies  to  which  everyone  is  invit- 
ed to  help  themselves.  The  table,  too, 
is  laden  with  flowers  among  which 
the      Chinese    lily,   our     narcissus,   is 
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much  in  evidence.  Posters  in  various 
eolors,  each  of  which  has  a  special 
significance,  adorn  the  walls  and 
greet  the  visitor  with  such  quotations 
as:  "May  we  never  lack  wisdom", 
"Love  one  another",  "Peace  be  to 
those  who  come  in  and  go  out",  "Good 
hope",  etc.,  and  all,  of  course,  are  in 
Chinese.  In  the  street,  fire  crackers, 
drums  and  gongs  all  add  to  the  noise 
and  the  joyful  spirit.  Then  maybe 
the  gigantic  crested  dragon  parade 
will  wend  its  way  down  the  street.  It 
is  a  fearsome-looking  thing  made  of 
papier  mache,  and  has  rolling  eyes 
and  yawning  mouth  which  belches 
smoke  as  it  winds  its  way,  sinuous 
and  snake-like,  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other.  The  "dragon"  is 
supported  on  the  heads  of  hundreds 
of  men  for  it  is  several  blocks  long. 

San  Francisco's  Chinatown  is  ruled 
by  Six  Companies,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  men  from  different  pro- 
vinces in  China.  The  Sam  Yep  Com- 
pany and  The  Kong  Chang  Company 
were  formed  'way  back  in  1851,  The 
Hip  Kat  Company  and  The  Yeung 
Wo  Company  were  established  in 
1852  the  Ning  Yeung  Company  in 
1853,  and  the  last  one,  The  Hop  Wo 
Company  came  into  existence  in  1862. 
Each  company  maintains  its  own 
headquarters,  and  has  several  paid 
officers  and  certain  permanent  com- 
mittees.    All  the     officials  of  all     six 


companies  (hence  the  name  Six 
Companies)  meet  together  as  often 
as  necessary  so  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  representative  board  for  deal- 
ing not  only  with  their  own  prob- 
lems but  for  attending  to  all  civic 
affairs.  Practically  every  Chinaman 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  belongs  to  one  of 
these  Companies,  though  member- 
ship is  not  compulsory  but  the  Com- 
panies are  really  like  our  Mutual 
Aid  Societies,  and  Brotherhoods  such 
as  the  British  Benevolent  Society, 
etc.  All  major  quarrels  between 
members  are  arbitrated  before  a 
committee  of  the  particular  company 
to  which  the  parties  belong.  Should 
a  case  have  to  go  to  court,  the  costs 
are  borne  by  the  respective  company 
whose  member,  or  members,  is  in- 
volved in  the  suit. 

Headquarters  of  The  Six  Compa- 
nies is  at  843  Stockton  Street  and 
visitors  are  cordially  shown  through 
the  interesting  clubrooms  which  are 
the  meeting  place  for  representatives 
from  each  of  the  companies. 

There  is  a  large  cultured,  refined 
element  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town formed  of  men  and  women  in- 
terested in  music,  art,  literature  and 
the  sciences,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the 
causal  visitor  ever  has  the  opportuni- 
ty of  a  glimpse  at  more  than  the 
street  and  commercial  life  of  these 
peoples. 


The  men  who  attain  the  highest  success  in  life  are  those  who 
have  always  been  cheerful  and  hopeful ;  who  went  about  their 
business  with  smiles  on  their  faces ;  who  took  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life  like  men,  facing  smooth  and  rough 
alike  as  it  came. — Selected. 
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PILLAR  STONES  OF  SUCCESS 


(Good 

Robert  Quillen,  whose  fine  essays 
appear  daily  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  says  any  American 
boy  may  become  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America — and  adds 
that  a  college  education  is  not  one  of 
the  essential  requirements  to  qualify 
him  for  this  highest  honor  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  his  country. 
Such  a  statement  by  so  eminent  an 
authority  caused  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  look  up  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  31  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

We  find  that  nine  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  had  no  college  training, 
namely:  Washington,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  Taylor,  Filmore,  Lincoln, 
Johnson,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley. 
In  fact  several  of  them  had  not  even 
had  the  advantage  of  a  common 
school  course.  George  Washington's 
school  and  college  career  was  cut 
short  when  he  was  about  17  years  of 
age  due  to  being  employed  by  his 
friend,  George  William  Fairfax,  as 
surveyor. 

Starting  with  the  year  1789  we 
have  had  31  Presidents,  and  while 
they  have  all  been  men  of  rather 
broad  intellect  and  sound  judgment, 
few  of  them,  if  any,  could  be  termed 
intellectual  giants. 

A  brief  glance  backward  at  some 
of  our  Presidents  will  give  the  reader 
a  general  idea  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions possessed  by  the  men  who  have 
become  the  Chief  Executives  of  our 
nation.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
succeeded  George  Washington,  was  a 
graduate  of   Harvard     University   at 


Words) 

the  age  of  20,  and  became  a  teacher 
and  lawyer.  He  was  also  a  farmer. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at- 
tended William  and  Mary  College, 
but  he  was  not  a  graduate.  He  later 
took  a  course  in  law. 

James  Madison  was  another  college 
graduate,  Princeton  being  his  alma 
mater.  Madison,  like  his  friend  and 
predecessor  in  the  presidency, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  later  became  a 
lawyer. 

Next  comes  James  Monroe,  who 
was  also  a  student,  but  not  a  gradu- 
ate, of  William  and   Mary  College. 

John  Quiency  Adams,  like  his 
father,  went  to  Harvard  to  finish  his 
education,  and  graduate  in  his 
twentieth  year. 

Andrew  Jackson,  according  to 
some  authorities,  was  the  beneficiary 
of  a  fair  education,  including  the 
classics. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  first  of  our 
Presidents  not  of  British  origin,  was 
of  Dutch  parentage  on  both  sides, 
and  received  but  a  scant  book  educa- 
tion, leaving  school  in  his  fourteenth 
year  to  take  up  the  study  of  law. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  soldier 
and  farmer,  was  a  graduate  of  H amp- 
den-Sydney  College  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year. 

John  Tyler  was  the  third  and  last 
of  the  Presidents  who  attended  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession. 

James  K.  Polk  Was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  also   a   lawyer  when  elected 
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President  of  the  United  States. 

Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero -of  the 
Mexican  War,  was  a  soldier  and 
cotton  planter.  Fram  an  education 
cotton  planter.  From  an  educational 
standpoint  he  was  perhaps  the  poor- 
est equipped  of  all  our  Presidents. 

Millard  Filmore  was  in  early 
youth  a  tailor— some  say  a  wool- 
carder.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  pos- 
sessed no  particuliar  scholastic  edu- 
cation. 

Franklin  Pierce"  graduated  from 
Bowden  College,  and  became  a  law- 
yer. 

James  Buchanan,  the  last  of  the 
Democrats  to  rule  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College,  and  was  a  lawyer. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  farmhand 
rail-splitter,  was  poorly  equipped 
educationally,  but  by  sheer  force  of 
character  surmounted  every  obstacle 
in  his  ambitious  quest  for  knowledge, 
and  became  an  eminent  lawyer  be- 
fore ascending  to  the  presidency. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  tailor,  un- 
tutored, who  lost  his  father  when  five 
years  old,  and  ran  away  from  a 
tyrannical  employer. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  He  became  a  mer- 
chant, a  soldier,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  then 
President. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Kenyon  College 

James  A.  Garfield,  the  second 
martyred  President,  graduated  from 
Williams  College.  He  was  a  teacher 
and  a  lawyer. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  a  college 
man.  He  graduated  from  Union 
College,     becoming  a  teacher  and     a 


lawyer.  ' 

Grover  Cleveland,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Miami  .University  and  be- 
came- a  lawyer. 

William  McKinley,  owing  to  his 
entrance  in  the  Civil  War,  was  de- 
prived of  a  regular  education. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  Harvard 
man.  He  held  many  responsible 
political  positions  before  serving  as 
President. 

William  H.  Taft,  was  Yale's  first 
representative  in  the   White   House. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  second 
President  claiming  Princeton  as  his 
alma  mater.  He  practiced  law  for 
four  years,  but  later  took  up  teach- 
ing. 

Warren  G.  Harding  attended  a 
small  college  for  three  years,  and 
then  established  himself  as  news- 
paper editor  and  publisher. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover's  education 
was  finished  at  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  the 
third  President  of  Dutch  ancestry, 
and  the  fourth  graduate  of  Harvard 
occupying  the  seat  of  chief  executive 
of  the  nation. 

The  real  qualifications  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
character,  personal  leadership,  un- 
derstanding of  the  will  of  the  people 
at  any  particular  time  and  a  general 
education,  though  not  necessarily  a 
college  education.  While  some  think 
that   political      achievements   are   the 
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highest  in  life,  the  great  mass  of  and  every  opportunity  >  and  getting 
humanity  knows  that  real  success  the  most  of  happiness  possible  out  of 
lies  in  making  the  most  of  your  each      your  brief  span  of  life  on  earth. 


Say  some  good  thing  about  a  man  while  he  is  up.  Even  a 
tombstone  will  say  a  good  thing  about  a  man  when  he's 
down. — Selected 


THE  ARRESTING  INFLUENCE 

By  Charles  Gross 

As  Ted  Lane  neared  the  end  of  his      Sunday    afternoon 


second  year  at  the  seminary  he  be- 
came discouraged.  He  was  unsettled 
as  to  the  future.  Two  years  before 
he  had  entered  into  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  with  enthusi- 
asm. But  many  things  can  happen 
in  two  years  to  change  one's  mind. 
The  way  did  not  seem  so  clear  now. 
He  saw  insurmountable  obstacles 
ahead.  He  was  not  cut  out  for  a 
preacher.  Certain  qualifications 
were     missing. 

A  few  days  before  the  commence- 
ment season  he  quit  school  and  left 
town.  On  the  train  he  tried  to 
analyze  himself.  He  had  no  plans 
for  the  future.  He  was  going  to  a 
town  some  distance  away  to  find 
work.  His  meanderings  for  the  next 
few  months  found  him  working  in  a 
sawmill,  a  stone  quarry,  then  a  short 
ocean  voyage,  next  on  a  railroad  con- 
struction job.  He  remained  no 
length  of  time  on  any  of  these  jobs. 
The  restless  urge  kept  him  moving. 
At  last  he  found  himself  in  a  moder- 
ate sized  town  without  work  and 
little  money.     He  arrived  in  the  town 


As  church  time 
approached  he  decided  to  make  him- 
self presentable  and  attend  church. 
During  the  evening  he  met  the 
minister  of  his  own  faith.  Through 
him  he  learned  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  work  near  the  town  cutting 
wood.     Cutting  wood!  In  August! 

Monday  morning  he  found  his 
prospective  employer.  This  man 
informed  him  that  he  could  work  if 
he  could  find  a  place  to  board  which 
would  be  near  the  wood. 

"Mother  Landon  might  take  you," 
suggested  the  employer.  "However, 
she  is  very  pious  and  is  somewhat 
particular  about  her  boarders.  She 
might  object  to  a  woodcutter." 

"Why  the   'mother'?" 

"Oh,  everybody  around  here  calls 
her  'mother.'  She's  a  motherly  old 
soul.  Ii  you  can  board  with  her 
you're  ail  set."  The  man  spoke  more 
truth  than  he  knew.  And  it  was 
more  than  Ted  knew  at  the  time. 

During  the  forenoon  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landon 
at  their  comfortable  home.  Ted  was 
impressed   with    Mother   Landon.     He 
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was  pleased  to  know  that  she  seemed 
to  accept  him  without  any  gruelling 
inspection  of  his  past  life.  "She  un- 
derstands," he  thought. 

The  days  wore  on.  Hot  days! 
Terrible  days !  Occasionally  Ted  had 
work  in  the  shade,  much  of  it  was  in 
the  relentless  sun.  What  heat!  But 
as  Ted  toiled  and  sweat  he,  thought: 
"Why  am  I  holding  this  terrible  job 
a,t  this  time  of  the  year?"  Harvest 
was  on.  He  could  get  work  some- 
where. At  last  he  realized  that  he 
clung  to  the  grinding  task  because 
he  could  board  with  Mother  Landon. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  eleven 
months  old.  He  had  had  two  step- 
mothers. At  fifteen  he  had  left  home 
to  make  his  own  way.  What  was  it 
that  bound  him  to  Miother  Landon? 

On  a  particularly  hot,  sultry  after- 
noon he  was  working  on  a  hard  tree 
in  the  blazing  sun.  So  busy  was  he 
with  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
notice  his  physical  condition.  Things 
went  black.  WJhen  he  did  not  show 
up  for  supper  at  the  usual  time.  Mr. 
Landon  investigated.  He  found  Ted 
in  a  delirium.  With  the  aid  of  a 
neighbor  he  got  him  to  the  house.  A 
doctor  was  called. 

"Sunstroke,"  the  doctor  pronounc- 
ed after  a  brief  examination.  "You 
will  have  this  boarder  on  your  hands 
for  some  time.  Mother.  As  there  was 
no  one  near  to  give  him  aid  when  he 
went  out,  his  recovery  will  be  very 
slow.  He  will  require  careful  nurs- 
ing." 

And  careful  nursing  he  received.  In 
the  days  that  followed,  Ted  Lane  be- 
gan to  live  anew.  As  he  watched 
Mother  Landon  move  about  the  house 
he   studied  her. 


"Too  bad,"  he  mused,  "that  Whist- 
ler couldn't  have  painted  a  portrait 
of  her.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
I  have  dreamed  of  as  a  mother.  She 
is  just  the  kind  of  mother  I  have  al- 
ways wanted." 

At  last  he  realized  why  he  had  held 
onto  his  wood  cutting.  He  had 
found  his  ideal  mother,  and  was  loath 
to  leave  her.  And  what  he  saw  in 
her  was  what  made  all  who  knew  her 
cajl  her  "mother." 

She  was  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  not  bent.  Her  hair  was  the  de- 
lightful silver  gray  which  precedes 
the  snowy  white  of  extreme  age. 
There  were  crowfeet  at  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  but  they  were  kindly.  She 
was  tall,  and  bore  herself  with  a 
dignity  that  commanded  respect.  Ted 
watched  her  hands.  They  were  ser- 
viceable hands,  but  not  hard  or 
disfigured.  He  wondered  how  a 
woman  who  had  done  so  much  work 
could  have  preserved  herself  so  well. 

But  her  eyes!  What  a  depth  of 
blue!  How  clear  and  honest!  What 
understanding  was  in  them!  Ted 
could  remember  that  the  very  first 
time  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  admired 
her  eyes. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  musical. 
It  was  delightful  to  hear.  Gradually 
the  two  became  better  acquainted. 
She  had  a  natural  reserve  which  pre- 
vented too  much  talk  and  too  hasty 
confidences.  Piece  by  piece,  Ted  had 
told  her  the  story  of  his  life.  Then 
one  afternoon  when  Ted  was  strong 
enough  to  be  out  in  the  open,  enjoy- 
ing the  yard  and  sunshine,  she  seem- 
ed to  be  in  just  the  mood  to  talk  free- 
ly concerning  Ted's  plans. 

"Why  were  you  here  cutting  wood 
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at  this  season  of  the  year,  Ted?""  The 
query:  caught  him-  by  surprise.  She 
would  brook  no  evasion.  --',. 

"Why. — why — ier"  stammered  Ted. 
ffl — I  guess  it  was  the  .only  job  of 
swinefeeding  I  could  get  when  I 
landed  here."  -    *- 

She  smiled  slightly.  Then  looking 
away -at  the  distant,  hazy  mountains 
she  said:  "Ted,  I  feel  that  God  sent 
you  here.  I -had  a  son.  I  wanted  him 
to  be  a  preacher.  He  chose  law.  It  was 
the  disappointment  of  my  life.  But 
he  died  two  years  ago." 

Ted  thought  he  detected  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Evidently  this  was  a  matter 
very  close  to  her  heart.  For  a  few 
moments  she  continued  to  look  toward 
the  mountains.  Ted  thought  of  the 
psalm  where  David  had  said:  "I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 


whence   cometh  -my   help."         *      '  * 

"Yes,"  -she  continued,  ^'my  prayers 
a^e  going  to  be  answered.  You  are"  to 
take  my  son's  place.  I  must  have"  a 
preacher!  Ycu  will  go  back  to  school 
next  month!  In  the  meantime  you 
will   get  entirely  well." 

Ted  said  nothing.  There  was  no- 
thing to  say.  He  had  received  his 
orders.  He  would  obey. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  seat 
of  the  seminary  which  Ted  had  de- 
serted a  few  months  before,  he  was 
accosted  joyfully  by  a  former  room- 
mate. -    ■ 

"Hello  Ted,  old  boy!  What's  hap- 
pened? What  brought  you  back?" 

Ted  look "  steadily  into  his  friend's 
eyes  while  he  grasped  his  hand  and 
said  quietly:  "The  arresting  influence 
of  a  mother  in  Israel." 


What  you  do  tomorrow  will  never  make  up  for  what  you  lost 
today . — Selected. 


THE  AERIAL  POSTMAN  SERVES 
THE  NORTH 


By  James 

North  of  Canada's  transcontinental 
railway  line  the  air  mail  is  expand- 
ing. The  days  of  the  annual  dog 
team  mail  are  practically  over.  Most 
people  living  north  of  the  railway 
knew  only  one  postman  and  he  comes 
by  air.  Mining  camps,  fur  trading 
stores,  missions,  all  the  small  points 
where  there  are  settlements  in  north- 
ern Canada,  now  rely  on  the  weekly, 
bi-weekly,  or  monthly  air  mail  ser- 
vice,  where   they   once   relied   on   the 


Montagnes 

limited  dog  team  mail  which  came 
once,  at  most,  twice  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  let-up  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  northern  air  mail 
service,  which  now  extends  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  air  mail  map  is 
not  yet  complete,  and  stamp  collectors 
can  look  forward  to  more  first  flight 
rovers  when  points  along  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Hudson  Straits  are  opened 
to  air  mail  service. 

Winter    and    summer    the    nothern 
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air  mail  carries  on.  In  the  spring 
and  in  the  autumn  there  is  a  slight 
lull,  when  the  ice  melts  and  the  ice 
forms.  Even  this  has  been  brought 
to  a  minimum  with  relays  of  planes 
at  various  points  on  the  routes,  some 
equipped  with  skis  for  sections  where 
the  ice  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  some  using  pon- 
toons where  open  water  is  available. 
While  no  hourly  schedules  are  main- 
tained definite  dates  are  arranged  by 
the  postoffice  department.  These 
may  vary  a  day  or  so,  seldom  more 
than  that,  according  t0  the  weather, 
just  as  they  do  on  routes  in  the 
United  States.  But  whether  the  sun 
shines  twenty  hours  a  day,  as  in  sum- 
mer, or  only  two  hours,  as  in  winter, 
and  even  with  thermometer  at  fifty 
below  zero,  the  northern  air  mail 
goes  through  to  its  destination. 

Weather  reports  are  available  to 
pilots  on  the  northern  air  mail  ser- 
vice from  a  growing  service  of  gov- 
ernment-operated, radio  weather  bu- 
reaus, supplemented  by  an  increasing 
number  of  radio  stations  maintained 
by  air  transport  operators  and 
mines.  Snow  storms,  blizzards,  high 
winds,  and  the  other  perils,  of  Arctic 
flying,  are  known  in  advance  by  the 
pilots  who  fly  these  dangerous  routes, 
fox  the  weather  service  goes  on  the 
air  twice  a  day. 


Since  the  inauguration  of  these 
northern  air  routes  there  have  been 
no  fatal  crashes,  only  the  odd  minor 
accident.  This  despite  the  lack  of 
radio  in  the  planes,  despite  the  lack 
of  radio  beacons  or  lighted  airways! 
In  addition  the  pilots  have  had  to  fly 
over  routes  devoid  of  cities  or  towns, 
without  railway  or  telegraph  wires 
to  guide  them.  Only  forest  and  lake 
and,  in  the  far  north,  bare  rock 
marks  their  way.  Pilots  have  had  to 
plot  maps  with  their  own  landmarks 
to  show  them  the  way  in  a  country 
where  one  small  lake  flows  into  the 
other,  and  looking  for  a  settlement  is 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. 

The  air  mail  is  a  boon  to  the 
North,  for  where  formerly  only  a 
few  tons  of  mail  were  carried  in  a 
year,  last  year  nearly  150  tons  were 
carried  in  by  air.  First  class  mail, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  parcels,  are 
all  possible  now  for  the  Northland  by 
air  mail,  while  with  the  dog  team 
only  first  class  was  carried.  No  ex- 
tra charge  is  made  for  the  air  mail 
service.  It  is  the  only  postal  ser- 
vice in  the  district  and  the  usual 
postal  charges  are  made.  The  aerial 
postman  has  eliminated  the  isola- 
tion of  the  North. 


If  we  could  but  learn  to  value  each  hour  of  life,  to  enjoy  it 
fully,  and  never  to  spoil  a  minute  by  selfishness !  It  is  not  too 
late  to  learn  to  be  more  humble,  more  courteous,  and  what  is 
at  the  root  of  all — more  loving.— Selected. 
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SINGING  CLASS  VISITS  SCHOOL 


By  Leon 

For  many  years  Stokes  Lodge,  No. 
32,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Concord,  has 
sponsored  annual  ^concerts  by  a  group 
of  girls  and  boys  known  as  the  Sing- 
ing Class  of  the  Oxford  Orphanage, 
the  concerts  usually  being  presented 
in  the  high  school  auditorium  in  that 
city.  This  year  the  Masons  gra- 
ciously decided  to  share  this  pleas- 
ure with  the  boys  of  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  and  on  last  Tuesday 
night  it  was  our  happy  privilege  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  finest  programs 
ever  staged  here. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  a  large  bus,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Oxford  Orphanage  Sing- 
ing Class,"  in  huge  letters,  entered 
the  School  grounds.  This  was  a 
signal  for  much  craning  of  necks, 
both  from  the  fourteen  girls  and 
boys  inside  the  vehicle,  and  from 
many  of  our  youngsters  who  were 
"rubber-necking"  from  school  room 
windows  and  other  places,  and  there 
were  many  interested  spectators  as 
the  bus  moved  to  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  where  trunks  containing 
costumes,  scenery,  etc.  were  unload- 
ed. 

Promptly  at  7:15  Tuesday  evening, 
our  family  of  nearly  five  hundred 
boys,  attired  in  new  Sunday  uniforms 
together  with  a  goodly  number  of 
friends  from  Concord,  assembled  in 
the  auditorium,  where  the  following 
program,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Sadie  T.  Hutchinson,  musical 
director,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Alderman, 
manager,  was  presented: 

Before    turning    the    program    over 


Godown 

to  our  good  friends  from  Oxford,  the 
entire  assemblage  sang  two  verses  of 
"America." 

The  lads  and  lassies  of  the  Sing- 
ing Class,  attired  in  choir  robes, 
made  a  most  striking  appearance  as 
they  sang  that  grand  old  hymn,  "Re- 
joice Ye  Pure  In  Heart"  as  a  proces- 
sional, in  a  manner  that  made  one 
feel  that  he  might  be  listening  to  a 
youthful  choir  in  one  of  our  famous 
cathedrals. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kinnon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord. 

The  choir  then  sang  an  anthem  en- 
titled, "Remember  Now  Thy  Creator," 
with  voices  blending  most  harmon- 
iously. While  we  may  not  be  able 
to  qualify  as  a  musical  critic,  neith- 
er do  we  know  how  difficult  were 
some  of  the  following  musical  num- 
bers, but  this  particular  number 
certainly  impressed  us  as  being 
some  of  the  sweetest  music  we  have 
ever  heard.  The  choir  then  filed  off 
the  stage  singing  another  verse  of 
the  opening  hymn  as  a  recessional. 

The  next  number  was  a  recitation. 
"Johnny  Is  Sent  to  the  Office,"  by 
Master  Raymond  Williams.  This 
was  quite  humorous  and  quite  typi- 
cal of  the  average  American  school 
boy,  and  was  greeted  with  a  gener- 
ous round  of  applause. 

A  group  of  three  boys  and  three 
girls  then  presented  a  musical  num- 
ber entitled  "Since  We  Tune  In  On 
the  Radio,"  which  was  also  well  re- 
ceived. 
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Six  little  girls  then  presented  a 
comedy  sketch,  "A  Remarkable 
Baby,"  showing  considerable  dramat- 
ic ability  as  each  one,  acting  the 
part  of  a  proud  mother,  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  stretch  the  truth  a  bit,  when 
telling  of  the  accomplishments  of 
their  pretended  offspring. 

Four  boys  were  next  on  the  scene 
in  a  rollicking  song  which  portrayed 
some  of  the  blood-curdling  events  in 
the  life  of  the  bold  Captain  Kidd. 
These  lads,  in  pirate  costume,  bran- 
dishing muderous-looking  cutlasses, 
scored  a  big  hit  with  our  youngsters. 
"Belling  the  Cat,"  another  humor- 
ous number  in  which  eleven  girls  and 
boys,  dressed  as  mice,  appealed  to  our 
smaller  boys. 

A  brief  intermission  followed  and 
Mr.  Alderman  was  introduced  to  the 
Training  School  group.  He  respond- 
ed with  a  few  brief  remarks,  stating 
how  happy  he  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Orphanage  party  were  to  be 
here,  and  giving  a  little  more  infor- 
mation concerning  the  work  of  the 
institution  he  represents. 

Superintendent  Boger  then  ad- 
dressed the  crowd,  expressing  in  be- 
half of  the  boys  and  members  of  the 
official  staff,  deepest  gratitude  to  our 
friends  from  Oxford  in  making  this 
happy  evening  possible. 

Part  two  of  the  program  began 
with  the  entire  class  rendering  a 
number  called  "The  Wonderful 
Clock." 

Little  Miss  Margaret  McMannen 
followed  with  a  recitation,  "The 
Quarrel,"  showing  how  a  sweet  little 
lass  can  sometimes  go  to  the  extreme 
and  show  a  real  hateful  disposition. 


Eight  girls  next  put  on  a  little 
skit,  "The  Village  Sewing  Club,"  giv- 
ing their  conception  of  how  their  eld- 
ers conducted  club  meetings.  While 
it  started  off  in  a  most  unpleasant 
way,  the  ending  was  quite  happy,  and 
the  meeting  ended  with  all  in  perfect 
accord. 

The    next    number,    "Tom    Changes 
His    Mind,"    a   comedy   sketch    played 
by  two  girls  and  three  boys,  was  the 
hit  of  the  hit  of  the  evening.     Tom, 
a  school     boy,     was     afflicted     with 
that    malady    familiar    to    most    boys 
(and  not  a  few  grown-ups),  that  of 
being    very    sleepy    in    the    morrdng. 
Finding  that  he  had  to  get  up   and 
go    to    school,    he    then    became    very 
ill.     Mother,     knowing     just   what   it 
was  all  about,  called  the  doctor.  Old 
Aunty     Doleful     visited     the     "sick- 
room"  and   expressed   her   opinion   in 
a  way     that     threw     the     boys     into 
stiches,  in  fact  it  seemed  for  a  time 
that  she     was     about     to     "steal  the 
show."     Raymond    Williams,    playing 
the  part  of  Tom,  finding  that  the  doc- 
tor was  about  to  administer  countless 
pills   and  castor  oil,  the  latter  to  be 
measured      with      the      very     largest 
spoon  obtainable,  made  several  fran- 
tic efforts  to  leap  out  of  bed,  but  the 
doctor,  Aunty  Doleful  and  others  suc- 
ceeded   in   keeping   him   on   his    back. 
Finally  the   policeman   was   called  in 
to  put  the  members  of  the  household 
in     quarantine.     Realizing     that     the 
jig  was  up,  Tom  begged  t0  be  allow- 
ed to  go  to  school,  promising  to  be  a 
g-ood  boy  from  then  on.     Many  were 
the   howls   of   delight   from   our   boys 
as  Tom  dressed  hurriedly  and  scam- 
pered off  to  school. 

:iSing-Lee,  China  Boy"  was  a  very 
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pretty    song    and    dance    number    by  their   direc  or,   Mrs.    Hutchinson,   and 

eight  girls  and  boys.  the  institution  they  represent.  It  was 

The    entire    Class    closed    the    per-  indeed  a   pleasure  to  have  had   them 

formance     with     a     musical     number,  visit  us,  and  we  wish,  to  take  this  op- 

"Nursery   Rhyme   Garden   and   Play."  portunity    to      thank      them    and    all 

These  beys  and. girls  captured  the  others  who  had  any  part  in  making 
hearts  of  the  Jackson  Training  this  happy  event  possible,  assuring 
School  boys  the  minute  they  appear-  them  at  the  same  time  that  should 
ed  on  the  stage  and  the  manner  in  they  feel  inclined  to  visit  us  again, 
which  they  held  their  interest  they  will  find  the  latch-string  hang- 
throughout  the  entire  program,  each  ing  on  the  outside,  and  that  the 
number  eliciting  great  outbursts  of  slightest  pull  on  same  will  gain  ad- 
applause,     reflects     much     credit   on 


THE  BOOKS  YOU  READ 

It  seems  difficult  for  many  to  realize  that  books  are  really 
friends.  The  reading  matter  that  we  indulge  in  has  an  in- 
fluence on  mind  and  character.  A  failure  to  understand  this 
fully  is  the  cause  of  many  terrible  mistakes  in  the  choice  of 
book  friends.  One  should  be  as  careful  in  selecting  these  as  in 
choosing  flesh-and-blood  companions.  When  one  sits  down  to 
read  a  book,  the  printed  friend  talks  to  the  reader.  For  hours, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  book,  he  is  living  with  the 
characters  portrayed.  The  mind  of  the  author  is  speaking  to 
and  influencing  the  reader's  mind.  This  influence  will  tell  in 
some  way  on  the  life. 

Mr.  Channing  says :  "In  the  best  books,  great  minds  talk  to 
us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls 
into  our  souls."  Carlyle  thinks  that  "all  that  mankind  has 
done,  thought,  gained  or  been.. ..is  lying,  as  in  magic  preser- 
vation, in  the  pages  of  books." 

The  reading  and  studying  of  books  is  the  only  means  of 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  greatest  intellects  earth 
has  known.  The  value  of  the  influence  of  good  reading  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  extent  that  the  character  is  molded  by 
the  books  read  depends  on  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the 
reading. 

Everyone  should  spend  as  much  time  as  he  can  with  real 
book  friends.  This  is  especially  important  to  the  youth  whose 
characters  are  still  in  the  formative  period.  Your  lives  are 
more  easily  influenced  and  molded  than  older  ones.  Your  book 
friends  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  you. — Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Farmers  in  this  section  have  been 
calling  on  the  Training  School  for 
assistance  in  getting  their  cotton 
picked.  Large  groups  of  boys  have 
been  out  several  days  during  the  past 
week  assisting  a  number  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  work.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fall  work  at  the  School  has 
not  been  completed,  we  regret  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  give  these 
people  the  service  we  felt  disposed  to 
render. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Oxford 
Orphanage  Singing  Class  in  Concord, 
Delia  Mae  Watkins  and  Mildred 
Carel,  members  of  the  Class,  were 
guests  of  Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  matron  in 
charge  of  Cottage  No.  2.  We  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  make  this  arrangement, 
as  it  gave  Delia  Mae  an  opportunity 
to  visit  her  brother,  Floyd,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  Cottage  No.  7, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  about 
four  years. 

The  arrival  of  the  supply  of  work 
shoes  for  the  boys  of  the  School  was 
delayed  more  than  a  month  on  ac- 
count of  some  mix-up  in  placing  the 
order.  It  was  very  fortunate  for 
our  youngsters  that  no  snow  or  ex- 
tremely bad  weather  was  experienced, 
as  the  supply  of  old  shoes  was  not 
sufficient  to   afford  proper  protection. 

The  shoes  arrived  the  other  day 
and  each  boy  now  has  a  pair  of  fine 
shoes,  made  on  a  Munson  last,  of  ex- 
cellent material,  and  is  now  prepared 
for  snow,  rain  of  any  kind  of  weath- 
er. 


There  were  nearly  five  hundred 
happy  boys  at  the  School  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
shoes  were  ready  for  distribution. 
The  fitting  of  these  shoes  was  no 
small  task,  requiring  more  than  a 
day  and  the  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking effort. 

— o — 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Charlotte, 
tiaffic  manager  of  Frederickson 
Motor  Transfer  Company,  stopped  at 
the  School  the  other  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  up  on  the  kind  of 
service  being  rendered  by  his  com- 
pany. He  assured  the  School  of- 
ficials that  the  company  was  desirous 
of  rendering  the  highest  type  of  sat- 
isfactory service  possible,  and  urged 
that  any  discrepancies  be  reported  at 
once. 

As  this  is  being  written,  we  notice 
preparations  being  made  for  the 
transportation  of  our  football  squad, 
which  goes  to  Rocky  Mount  for  a 
game  with  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School  en  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mr. 
Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpenter  shop 
boys  constructed  a  canvas-covered 
canopy  and  placed  it  on  the  large 
truck,  resembling  very  much  in  ap- 
pearance one  of  the  covered  wagons 
which  crossed  the  western  plains 
many  years  ago. 

— o — 

Mr.  Farrabee,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  one  of  the  Public  Works  Admini- 
stration auditors,  has  been  at  the 
School  this  week  making  final  audit 
of    the    Indian    Cottage    project.     All 
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papers  and  records  were  gone  over 
and  found  to  be  correct,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  filing  of  requisi- 
tion for  final  grant  of  government 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Farrabee 
spoke  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  records  had  been  kept  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  same.  Aside  from  satis- 
faction in  these  matters,  he  also  ex- 
pressed his  interest  and  delight  in 
the  work  of  the  School. 


George  Stone,  of  Fayetteville, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  7,  who  was 
paroled  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
called  on  us  recently.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother-in-law,  who 
wished  to  look  over  the  institution. 
This  gentlemen  remarked  that  no 
one  could  have  a  warmer  feeling  for 
the  School  than  George,  who  is  proud 
of  the  training  received  here,  and 
holds  in  high  esteem  both  the  work 
and  the  workers. 

George  now  holds  a  position  in  a 
cotton  mill  and  is  a  fine  looking  fel- 
low of  twenty-six  years,  holding  him- 
self very  erect,  and  was  neatly  dress- 
ed, looking  the  part  of  a  real  worth- 
while  citizen. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  boys'  work  sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
was  in  charge  of  the  service  held  in 
the  Training  School  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  singing  of  the  opening 
hymn,  and  the  Scripture  recitation 
and  prayer,  led  by  Albert  Silas,  of 
Cottage  No.  1,  he  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  a  group  of  Salvation  Army 
officers   from    Charlotte   and    Concord, 


under  the  direction  of  Major  John 
Bivens. 

As  there  are  many  fine  musicians 
in  this  army  of  Christian  workers, 
it  was  not  hard  for  Major  Bivens  to 
arrange  his  group  into  a  band;  vari- 
ous instruments  such  as  cornets, 
trombone,  bass  horn,  accordion,  banjo 
and  guitar  were  produced,  and  many 
thoroughly  enjoyable  musical  num- 
bers were  rendered. 

In  making  a  few  brief  introduc- 
tory remarks  Major  Bivens  told  the 
boys  that  there  are  more  than  45,- 
000  Salvation  Army  officers  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  Master's  work 
today,  and  50,000  men  and  women 
playing  in  hundreds  of  bands  belong- 
ing to  the  organization,  many  of 
them  serving  without  pay. 

He  also  told  the  story  of  a  teacher 
and  her  class  taking  part  in  a  little 
sketch  called  "Incubator."  This 
teacher  told  the  children  to  imagine 
themselves  as  eggs  in  this  incubator, 
and  asked  them  to  tell  just  what  he 
or  she  wanted  to  be  when  they  were 
"hatched  out."  There  were  varied 
replies,  such  as  engineers,  firemen, 
doctors,  nurses,  missionaries,  etc.  One 
little  fellow,  called  Tom,  just  sat 
still  and  refused  to  speak.  After 
much  urging,  he  scowled  and  answer- 
ed, "Aw,  I  ain't  gonna  hatch.  I'm  a 
bad  egg.  The  Major  then  told  the 
boys  to  imagine  themselves  as  being 
in  a  huge  incubator,  and  told  them  to 
make  up  their  minds  what  they 
wanted  to  be  when  they  "hatched," 
strongly  insisting  that  none  decide 
to  be  "b?d  eggs." 

TI*e  next  to  appear  on  the  program- 
were  Maior  Bivens'  little  daughters. 
Elizabeth    and   Violet,   who   entertain- 
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ed  the  boys  with  a  delightful  vocal 
duet.  They  were  followed  by  a  young 
boy  named  Vincent  Larsen,  who  tes- 
tified as  to  the  joy  of  living  a  Chris- 
tian life. 

Captans  Elsie  Walsh  and  James 
Prout  then  sang  "Jesus  Savior  Pilot 
Me"  and  Mrs.  Galloway  told  the  boys 
a  most  interesting  story. 

A  cornet  sola,  "I  Love  To  Tell  The 
Story,"  rendered  by  Mrs.  Bivens  and 
a  selection  on  the  piano  accordion  by 
Jerimina  Link,  were  the  next  addi- 
tions to  the  program. 

Mrs.  Bivens  then  told  a  very  in- 
teresting story  of  an  old  pipe  organ. 
It  was  in  a  church  in  a  small  village. 
It  seemed  that  during  the  World  War 
the  village  had  been  deserted  and 
when  the  people  returned  after  the 
Armistice,  they  had  not  yet  started 
using  the  old  church  again.  Two 
American  soldiers  happened  to  enter 
the  church  one  day.  One  was  a  lover 
of  music  and  had  played  a  pipe  or- 
gan in  the  church  at  home.  He  be- 
came interested  and  asked  permission 
to  clean  up  the  old  organ,  which  had 
become  filled  with  cob-webs,  birds' 
nests,  dust  and  other  obstructions. 
After  working  for  several  days  he 
and  his  "buddy"  had  the  old  organ 
cleaned  and  repaired.  He  then  in- 
vited the  people  of  the  village  to  a 
recital.  The  old  church  was  filled 
and  the  people  there  assembled 
heard  the  sweetest  music  they  had 
heard  in  many  years. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  God 
can  take  our  lives  today,  said  Mrs. 
Bivens.  He  can  clean  out  the  sin 
and  evil  things  that  have  accumulate 
ed  over  a  span  of  years,  replace  them 
with    clean    wholesome    thoughts    and 


deeds,  and  enable  us  to  live  and  sing 
again. 

Elizabeth  Bivens  and  her  methe* 
then  sang  "Let  Him  In,"  with  the 
latter  playing  the  guitar  accompani- 
ment. 

Major  Bivens  followed  with  the 
reading  of  the  100th  Psalm,  and  ad- 
dressed the  boys  along  the  line  of 
thanksgiving,  quoting  the  writer  of 
the  Psalm,  "With  joy  will  I  draw 
water  out  of  the  well  of  Salvation." 
He  said  that  this  is  the  day  of  signs, 
and  quite  often  we,  as  Christians, 
hang  out  the  wrong  kind  of  signs. 
So  many  people  get  the  idea  that  a 
Christian  must  go  about  with  a  long 
face  and  give  up  all  pleasure  and 
joy  in  life.  That  is  all  wrong,  said 
the  speaker.  God  wants  us  to  have 
a  good  time  in  life.  He  wants  to 
find  joy,  blessings  and  thanksgiving 
in  His  word,  saying,  "Serve  the  Lord 
with  gladness;  come  before  His 
presence  with  singing.  Enter  into 
His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  in- 
to His  courts  with  praise." 

We  are  grateful  to  these  conse- 
crated Christian  workers  for  a  most 
delightful  and  helpful  program.  We 
have  enjoyed  many  visits  from  them 
in  the  past,  and  trust  that  the  future 
holds  many  more  such  enjoyable  oc- 
casions in  store  for  us. 

Those  making  up  the  group  visit- 
ing the  School  last  Sunday  were: 
Major  and  Mrs.  Bivens  and  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  and  Violet;  Adjutant 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Louis,  Captain  Lu- 
cille Galloway,  Captain  Opal  Lack- 
ey, Captain  James  Prout,  Captain 
Elsie  Walsh,  Jeramina  Link,  Vin- 
cent Larsen,  and  Mr.   Murray. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  November  22,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)   James   Causey  23 
(10)    Edward  Johnson  10 

(9)    Craig  Mundy  22 

(2)    Ray  Norman  17 

(2)    Mack    Setzer  3 

(9)    Fred    Wheeler  9 
(10)   James  Wilhite  24 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

(2)   William  Pitts  9 
Albert   Silas  8 

(5)  Preston  Yarborough  12 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(6)  John  Capps  14 
Henry    Fredere  2 

(2)    George  Goodman  2 
Iva  Gregory  4 

(2)    Max  Lindsay  16 
Lemuel  Murphy  8 
John  Whitaker  3 
Robert  Wortbington  18 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

Robert  Batson  6, 

Jewell   Barker  8 

Howard  Cook  5 

Charles  Furchess  8 
(2)   Julian   Gregory  16 

Max   Hedrick  17 

Robert  Maultsby  11 

John  Piner  7 
(2)    Hoyette   Rogers  19 

George   Shaver  4 

Fred  Vereen  5 

Harvey  Watson  11 

COTTAGE   No    4 
Horace   Bates  9 
(2)   Garrett  Bishop  3 
Carlton   Calloway  14 

(2)  Glenn  Haymore  16 

(3)  James  Hancock  5 


(3)    Lyle  Hooper  21 

(3)  Frank  Raby  18 
Richard    Sprinkle  12 
Thomas    Stephens  10 
William    Surratt 
Richard  Wiggins  3 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(7)  William  Cassell  10 
Samuel    Everett  4 

(4)  A.  L.  Gaines  8 
Herman   Hunt  4 

COTTAGE  No.  6 

(2)   James   Coleman  11 
Robert  Deyton  2 
Thomas  Doby  7 

(2)    Columbus   Hamilton  11 

(2)  Thomas  Hamilton  13 
William  Howard 

(3)  Marvin  King  10 
(2)    Ray  Laramore  11 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

William  Beach  12 

(2)  Archie    Castlebury  13 
Fred  Dysen  8 

Giles    Green  4 

(5)  Caleb  Hill  23 
Lloyd  Hite  4 
Clarence  Ivester  4 

(5)   Hugh  Johnson  10 

(3)  Robert   Lawrence  3 

(2)  Kenneth   Messick  6 
Jack  Pyatt  4 

(3)  Paul   Saunders  13 
William  Tester  4 
William   Young 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

(15)    Sam  Belk  22 
(3)    Lloyd    Banks   14 

(8)  Letcher  Castlebury  21 
Wilfred  Land   19 
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COTTAGE  No.  9 
Thomas  Braddock  13 
(2)   Randolph  Davis  21 

(2)  Woodfin   Fowler  16 
Charles  Freeman  14 

(3)  C.   D.   Grooms  18 

(2)   Theodore   Hodgson  13 
Lurren  Kinney  13 
Thomas  McCarter  11 
(14)    Homer    Smith  21 

Samuel  J.  Watkins  14 

(2)  Luther  Wilson  11 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Clyde  Adams  4 
Albert   Beaver  2 
Emerson  Barnhill 
James  Bell  10 
Glenn  Collins  3 
Floyd  Combs  10 
Fred  Davidson  3 
Jeff  Gouge  5 
William  Knight  8 
Weaver   Penland  2 
Frank    Ramsey  6 
Troy  Reynolds  2 
Maurice   Staley 
Carl  Speer 
Jehu  Wright  8 

COTTAGE  No.  11 
James   Chapman  11 

(3)  Edward  Carpenter  15 
(2)   John  Drum  16 

Earl   Duncan  12 

(2)  Dewey   Freeman  8 
(8)   David  Hodge  20 

(4)  James  Hicks  13 
Calvin  McCoyle  6 
James  Rector  G 
Julius  Stevens  8 
Adolph  Watson  22 

COTTAGE   No     12 
(8)   Talmage  Dautrey  14 
Bernard   Griffin  18 

(3)  Charlton   Henry  12 


Frank  Lewis  15 
June   Malone  16 
Jerome    Medlin  3 
Glenn  O'Quinn  13 


COTTAGE   No.   13 

(2) 

Claudius  Pickett  12 

(2) 

Frank  Wilson  2 

i 

30TTAGE   No.   14 

(5) 

Claude  Ashe  8 

Curtis   Coleman  2 

Henry  Hallman  5 

(3) 

Doyle  Holder  6 

(2) 

James  Kirk  6 

(2) 

Stacy  Long  13 

Henry  MeGraw 

William    Mickey  8 

(2) 

Troy  Powell  19 

John    Robbins  8 

Wilburn  Suite  8 

James   Stepp  4 

Howard  Todd 

Desmond  Truitt  8 

(3) 

Glenn    Williams  13 

i 

COTTAGE  No.  15 

Marvin   Ashe  18 

(9) 

Henry  Abernathy  22 

(3) 

Roy  Cruse  6 

George   Gibson  15 

(2) 

Walter  Hill  5 

(5) 

Glenn  Jenkins  9 

(5) 

Clarence  King  16 

(6) 

George   McManus  14 

James  McCracken  10 

(6) 

Marvin  Malcom  13 

(5) 

Hansel  Pate  11 

(5) 

Harley   Pennell  12 

(7) 

Richard  Tysinger  18 

(3) 

Robert   Teeter  15 

(3) 

Harless  Triplett  14 

(5) 

Richard  Wilder  16 

Robert  Wilson  2 

(2) 

Winfred    Whitlock  17 

Paul  York  8 

It  takes  a  whole  life  to  learn  any  language  perfectly.  But 
you  can  easily  ascertain  the  meanings  through  which  the  Eng- 
lish word  has  passed ;  and  those  which  in  a  good  writer's  work 
it  must  still  bear. — Ruskin. 
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I  SUCCESS  1 

*  i 

$i  Whatever  our  success,  it  is  made  possible  * 

$  by  those  who  believe  in  us.    It  is  said  that  % 

S*  in  order  to  make  nine  new  friends,  it  is  neces-  * 

fsary  to  make  one  new  enemy.  * 
"Any  man  who  does   anything  and  suc- 

|  ceeds,"  says  Jerome  P.  Fleishman,  a  success-  % 

i  ful  publicist  of  Baltimore,  "will  make  ene-  + 

I  mies.     The  thing-  to  do  is  not  to  pay  any  at-  * 

f  tention  to  them.     If  you  are  going  to  give  up  + 

%  because  some  envious  people  declare  you  are  * 

|  not  on  the  level,  or  that  you  are  crazy,  or  % 

%  suffering  from  too  much  ego,  or  any  other  * 

%  of  the  hundred  and  one  petty  libels — you  will  * 

%  fail.     So  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  * 

t  who  believe  in  us,  we  must  do  our  best,  and  % 

%  those  who  seek  to  belittle  us  won't  be  able  to  * 

*  get  a  foothold."— Sunshine  Magazine.  * 
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IF  I  HAD  THE  POWER 

If  I  had  the  power,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do? 

I'd  take  this  old  world  and  I'd  clean  it  all  through; 

I'd  shake  out  its  filth,  and  its  wrinkles  of  sin; 

I'd  scrub  and  I'd  polish,  'till  it  shone  again; 

I'd  dip  it  in  chloride  to  kill  every  vice, 

Then  rinse  it  and  rinse  it,  'till  all  clean  and  nice. 

I'd  work  'till  its  black  spots  had  all  turned  to  blue — 

If  I  had  the  power,  why,  this  I  would  do. 

If  I  had  the  power,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do? 

I'd  plant  trees  of  love — and  I'd  care  for  them,  too. 

I'd  cause  them  to  grow  from  the  tiniest  sprout 

To  the  grandest  creation  that  ever  grew  out 

Of  doors.     Their  branches  they'd  spread,  0  everywhere! 

Giving  comforting  shade  to  those  troubled  with  care. 

Each  stalwart  love-tree,  with  heavenly  blue — 

If  I  had  the  power — that  is  just  what  I'd  do ! 

If  I  had  the  power,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do? 
I'd  take  this  old  world  and  I'd  make  it  like  new. 
Where  sin  and  contention  were  running  full  sway, 
I'd  have  springs  of  contentment,  bubbling  up  all  the  day. 
Each  flower  would  be  fragrant,  every  bird  have  a  song, 
And  we'd  all  love  each  other  as  we  journeyed  along. 
Every  word  that  was  spoken  would  be  pure,  clean  and  true, 
If  I  had  the  power — all  this  would  I  do ! 

Lila  Kaburick,  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 


SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  was  born  at  Florida, 
Missouri,  November  30,  1835.     First,  he  was  a  printer,  and  after- 
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wards  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River.  One  of  the  commonest 
sounds  heard  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  in  shallow  water  was  the 
call  of  the  man  sounding  the  depth  of  the  water — "Mark  Twain", 
meaning  "mark  two  fathoms."  So  when  Clemens  wanted  a  pseudo- 
nym, he  took  this  familiar  call. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  he  be- 
came a  journalist  in  San  Francisco,  becoming  widely  known  as  a 
humorist  through  his  first  book,  "Innocents  Abroad",  published  in 
1869,  and  soon  thereafter  his  most  popular  book  "Tom  Sawyer" 
was  published. 

From  The  Wall  Street  Journal  we  learn  that  inmortal  charac- 
ter, Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer  is  living  at  the  age  of  81.  He  is 
Tom  Sawyer  Spivey,  near  Shawneetown,  111.,  living  now  in  N.  Y. 
City,  who  was  a  pilot  on  the  river  boats  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  two 
of  his  playmates,  Larry  Green  and  Hayes  McCallen,  were  the 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Joe  Harper  of  Mark  Twain's  stories. 

Mark  Twain's  humor  is  simple  and  direct,  never  strained,  and 
described  as  a  good  natured  satire  in  which  a  reader  may  see  his 
own  absurdities  reflected. 


SECURITY  IN  INTELLIGENCE,  NOT  FORCE 

Since  Col.  Lindbergh  has  slipped  from  the  public  gaze  (for  good 
reasons), — the  shock  of  the  mysterious  death  of  his  child,  and  an 
innate  aversion  to  publicity — his  name  seldom  appears  in  the  press. 

But  when  he  either  writes  or  speaks  on  the  one  consuming  pas- 
sion of  his  life,  aviation,  his  messages  carry  weight,  and  one  could 
say  he  seems  to  lift  the  veil  that  obscures  €he  future  and  gives  a 
forecast  as  the  prophets  of  old. 

For  instance  in  a  speech  made  at  Berlin  in  July  of  this  year,  he 
had  this  to  say  regarding  aviation  and  war.  Reading  between  the 
lines  it  is  easy  to  see  what  to  expect  in  case  of  war : 

"We  have  lived  to  see  our  harmless  wings  of  fabric  turn  into 
carriers  of  destruction  even  more  dangerous  than  battleships  and 
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guns— -  While  we  (in  aviation)  have  been  drawing  closer  together  in 
peace,  we  have  stripped  the  armor  of  every  nation  in  war.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  shield  the  heart  of  a  country  with  its  army." 

"Aviation  has,  I  believe,  created  the  most  fundamental  change 
ever  made  in  war.  It  has  abolished  what  we  call  defensive  war- 
fare; it  has  turned  defence  into  attack.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
shield  the  heart  of  a  country  with  an  army.  We  can  no  longer  pro- 
tect our  families  with  an  army;  we  have  stripped  the  army  from 
every  nation  in  war.  I  begin  to  realize  we  must  look  tor  a  new 
type  of  security  which  rests  in  intelligence,  not  force. 

We  know  that  "war  is  hell,"  but  it  is  doubtless  more  horrible 
than  ever  if  every  vestige  of  defence  for  the  innocent  and  helpless 
class  is  removed.  And  there  is  more  to  do  than  "use  our  intelligence 
for  security,"  we  must  pray  for  a  more  harmonious  manner  of 
living,  a  greater  brotherly  love,  a  greater  patience  and  endurance, 
and  more  charity  if  universal  peace  is  ever  realized.  Peace  comes, 
only  in  small  or  large  issues,  through  peaceful  people. 


THE  N.  Y.  A.  IN  CABARRUS  COUNTY 

Opportunities  today  for  young  people  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  emergencies  of  life  are  many  and  varied.  The  privileges  grant- 
ed are  marvelous  and  especially  so  when  compared  to  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  parents  of  the  same  young  people. 

There  are  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  the  young  folk  abuse  their 
privileges,  therefore,  the  state  and  nation  are  spending  money 
uselessly  and  the  time  is  wasted.  But,  stop  and  think,  nothing 
worthwhile  has  ever  been  accomplished  without  some  loss.  And 
every  one  will  admit  the  most  valuable  business  in  the  whole  world 
is  the  salvaging  of  humon  souls  and  making  of  them  valuable  assets 
to  any  community. 

There  are  some  who  know,  and  others  who  do  not,  that  the  N.  Y. 
A.  is  a  nation-wide  project,  specially  to  put  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  to  25  to  work,  doing  something  suitable  to  taste  and 
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desire,  if  possible.  This  N.  Y.  A.  is  a  "Recovery"  measure  of  the 
federal  government  and  it  is  operating  in  Cabarrus  county. 

First,  the  young  people  selected  for  this  work  have  to  come  from 
homes  certified  to  be  on  relief,  or  connected  with  some  work  spon- 
sored by  the  county.  The  allotted  time  for  work  is  60  hours  per 
month,  and  the  pay  is  graded  according  to  the  class  and  quality  of 
work  accomplished. 

There  are  twenty-four  workers  in  Cabarrus,  and  the  work  of 
each  is  selected  and  supervised  by  Miss  Maud  Brown,  supervisor 
of  the  National  Youth  Association  in  Cabarrus  county.  Approx- 
imately the  compensation  for  60  hours  at  10,  12  or  15  cents  per 
hour  is  small,  but  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  nothing,  besides  idleness 
is  the  devil's  workshop.  Therefore,  something  good  can  be  found 
in  every  thing. 


THE  RED  CROSS  CALL 

In  truth  it  gives  the  Uplift  genuine  pleasure  to  tip  its  cap  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Concord-Cabarrus  county  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  They  put  over  in  the  finest  style  a  campaign  for  the 
1936  membership.  The  campaign  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the 
amount  collected  for  membership,  $5,000,  goes  far  over  the  top  of 
any  previous  year.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  mem- 
bership campaign  may  feel  that  they  worked  wonders,  but  some  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  who  went  out 
gratuitously,  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  present  the  cause.  In 
every  phase  of  public  service  one  has  to  face  the  fact  that  leader- 
ship, it  matters  not  how  efficient  or  earnest,  is  not  worth  a  hill  of 
beans  without  earnest  and  interested  workers. 

However,  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign  of  1936,  the  officers  showed 
wisdom  in  selecting  a  force  of  co-workers.  But  there  is  glory 
enough  in  this  victory  for  all,  because  each  rendered  a  public  ser- 
vice for  relief  during  emergencies  most  cheerfully. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 

This  Christmas  is  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Christmas  Seal 
sale.  It  is  of  little  value,  but  in  it  we  see  the  majesty  of  little 
things,  because  of  wonderful  results  in  restoring  health.  This  sale 
of  seals  is  put  on  every  year,  just  prior  to  Christmas,  and  it  is  an 
essential  and  not  an  experiment.  Neither  is  it  accepted  as  a  money 
making  scheme,  but  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  suffering  and 
ignorant  humanity.  It  is  an  international  effort  to  expand  the 
work.  In  1907  tht  first  sale  of  seals  was  launched  in  Delaware  by 
a  Miss  Bissell,  and  the  funds,  $5,000,  were  used  to  build  a  hospital 
for  children  ill  with  tuberculosis.  Little  did  this  woman  realize 
that  her  venture  would  prove  popular,  and  bring  relief  to  millions 
suffering  from  effects  of  the  disease,  and  also  give  inspiration  for 
the  building  of  hospitals  for  those  sick  of  the  plague  throughout  the 
country. 

"Tubtrculosis  can  be  wiped  out  in  our  nation,"  said  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  lately.  So  why  not  work  towards  that 
goal?  By  comparing  statistics  the  information  is  that  when  the 
first  seal  was  sold  179  persons  out  of  100,000  population  were  dying 
from  tuberculosis;  now  less  than  60  per  100,000  are  dying.  With 
this  progress  in  a  health  campaign  to  inspire  us,  we  should 
strengthen  our  forces  for  the  sake  of  the  new  generations. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  OUR  BOYS 

Retrospectively  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  have 
experienced  the  thrill  of  the  Hallowe'en  festivities;  the  joy  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  its  abundance  of  good  things  with  a  spiritual 
understanding  that  the  plenitude  comes  from  the  overruling 
power  of  Him  during  this  harvest  season. 

The  next  holiday  to  look  foward  to  is  Christmas, — a  day  of  splen- 
did meanings,  standing  for  the  strongest  force  in  human  society — 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  between  man  and  man.  This  innate 
urge  upon  the  part  of  man  to  remember  the  forgotten  child  at 
Christmas  season  has  always  been  emphasized  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School. 
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The  many  kind  and  generous  citizens  blessed  with  an  abundance 
never  fail  to  make  it  possible  that  the  youths  at  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  have  a  Christmas  the  equal  of  other  boys  by  contributing 
to  the  Christmas  fund. 

With  this  issue,  according  to  the  custom  of  many  years,  the 
Uplift  begins  to  give  the  names  of  the  donors  to  this  fund.  Our 
boys  are  very  normal.  They  anticipate  Santa  Claus  just  as  your 
boy  does.  Would  you,  could  you  stand  to  have  him  disappointed? 
The  answer  comes  from  every  corner  of  the  state  loud  and  strong. 
"No." 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  anticipations  for  the 
boys'  1936  Christmas  will  be  satisfying.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  first  donor  to  this  fund  ann  we  feel  sure  others 
will  follow  very  soon : 

M.  S.  Lyles,  Concord, $       5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


Sunshine 
"Dip  your  pen  in  sunshine, 

Black  clouds  will  roll  away; 
Live  well  in  the  present, 

Gone  is  yesterday. 

"Dip  your  pen  in  sunshine, 

Bid  depression  go, 
With   gratitude  and  kindness 

Let  your  good  words  flow." 


When  a  man  looks  in  a  mirror  and 
laughs  at  what  he  sees,  there  is  hope 
for  that  man.  All  the  world  is  not 
sour. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  user  of  sugar  in  the 
world.  And  yet  all  of  the  people  are 
not  sweet. 

- — o — 

An      economist      says      "borrowing 
money   is      the      same      as   borrowing 
trouble."     Not    every    time, 
can  always  borrow  trouble. 


But  the  way  the 

this     country  is 


Santa  Claus  is  booked  to  receive  a 
lot  of  mail  this  year.  I  hope  the  old 
saint  will  be  able  to  leave  happiness 
in  every  American  home. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  earn- 
ing money,     and     so     many  ways  of 
spending     it,  that     it  keeps     a  fellow 
broke  pretty  much  all  the  time. 
— o — - 

In  several  sections  of  the  country 
cherry  and  peach  trees  are  reported 
in  bloom,  and  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, a  farmer  near  Grandview, 
says  one  of  his  apple  trees  bore  a 
second  crop  this  year.     It  must  have 


By  Old  Hurrygraph 

been  a  grand  view. 
New  Deal  affects 
sump'n  marvelous. 

— o— 

Mary  Garden  insists  that  singers 
should  not  drink.  I  am  with  her  on 
that  proposition.  And  along  with  it 
ought  to  go  the  admonition  that 
drinkers  should  not  sing. 
— o — 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  throughout  the 
country  this  winter.  The  new  patent 
medicine  almanacs  are  being  distrib- 
uted. 

— o — 

Many  a  person  in  this  world  is 
said  to  be  good.  But  the  trouble  is, 
it  is  hard  to  find  out  just  what  he  is 
good  for.  Some  are  good  for  remu- 
neration, and  some  are  good  for  noth- 
ing. 

— o — 

Seme  one  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago 
News  says:  "If  everyone  could  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  these  beauti- 
ful words."  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  words  is  a  difficult  feat,  for 
the  average  feet. 

— o — 

A  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  newspaper 
says  a  resident  of  Princeton  got 
drunk  on  a  hair  tonic  containing  bay 
rum.  This  goes  to  show  that  it  does 
make  a  difference  whether  you  use  it 
on  the  outside  of  the  head  or  inside. 
— o — 

A  man  in  Minnesota  boasts  of  hav- 
ing "self-supporting  raspberries." 
Since  there  was  so  much  said  about 
the   poor   unemployed,   and   those   re- 
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luctant    to    work,    and    so    much    mis- 
representation  in  the   last  campaign, 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing  self-supporting. 
— o — 

During  National  elections  it  is 
part  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
game  for  people  to  get  excited — and 
for  candidates  to  make  slightly 
exaggerated  remarks.  But,  after 
election,  it  is  equally  part  of  the 
game  for  everyone  to  pull  together 
for  the  best  interests  of  this  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  We  have  had  depres- 
sions before  and  we  have  come  out  of 
them  successfully.  We  are  pulling 
out  of  this  one.  That  no  one  can 
deny,  whether  they  are  in  favor  of 
or  against  the  methods  used.  The 
interests  of  all  are  mutual.  Every 
indication  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  number  of  years 
of  prosperity. 

— o — 

Most  of  our  troubles  never  happen. 


We  suffer  more  from  fearing  our 
problems  than  from  facing  them. 
Hardships  don't  break  us.  Worry  will. 
St  Peter's  counsel  to  the  harrassed 
Christians  of  his  day  still  holds  good. 
Fretting  over  our  troubles  aggra- 
vates them  and  drains  our  nervous 
energy.  Self-pity  makes  us  mor- 
bid and  thehefore  helpless.  Spiritual 
serenity  is  the  breeding  ground 
of  real  courage.  We  will  not  im- 
agine everything  is  right  when 
we  know  it  isn't.  Certainly  we 
must  face  facts.  But  one  of  the  in- 
evitable facts  is  God  and  His  love 
for  us.  Again  we  turn  to  Christ.  He 
took  His  troubles  to  the  Heavenly 
Father,  refused  to  get  excited,  and 
won  His  way  through  Calvary.  God 
has  cared  for  us.  He  does  care  for 
us.  If  we  are  really  unselfish  and 
honest,  we  shall  seek  constantly  to 
extend  His  love  and  care  to  His  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world. 


It  is  well  that  we  pause  occasionally  to  realize  that  life  is  not 
constituted  solely  for  the  pursuit  of  selfish  ends.  In  constantly 
seeking  our  own,  we  tread  the  path  which  leads  only  to  fields  of 
loneliness  and  discontent.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  pos- 
sess only  that  which  we  give,  and  we  enjoy  only  that  which  we 
share,  yet  it  is  true.  If  we  bring  happiness  to  others,  happi- 
ness will  be  our  portion.  If  we  sow  seeds  of  discontent  and 
greed,  the  harvest  is  always  in  keeping  with  our  efforts. 

— Selected. 
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OUR  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

(Selected) 

The  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  the      greet 


capital  city  of  the  United  States,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
world's  centers  of  government.  It  is 
located  on  the  Potomac  River,  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
city  is  co-extensive  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  whole  consisting  of 
a  tract  of  about  seventy  square  miles 
in  area,  of  v/hich  ten  square  miles 
are  water. 

Washington  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  place  in  all  the  world  and  yet 
it  has  typical  American  spots  such 
as  you  will  find  in  Mountain,  Wis- 
consin; Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  Maine;  or  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California.  A  cowboy  with 
jangling  spurs  and  ten-gallon  hat,  go- 
ing painfully  down  the  street  in  nar- 
row boots,  causes  no  excitement,  as  a 
strange  curiosity  might,  in  the  noble 
hearts  of  his  fellow  pedestrians. 
Diplomats  in  high  silk  "toppers" 
pass  along  in  Easter  parade  fashion, 
drawing  only  occasional  glances.  In- 
dian chiefs  in  tribal  costume,  majes- 
tically strut  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  looking  over  Washing- 
ton's Chinatown,  but  even  such  a 
queer  sight  does  not  seem  odd  in  that 
great  nerve  center  of  the  world. 

From  all  parts  of  the  city  the  most 
conspicuous  object  is  the  white  dome 
of  the  Capitol,  crowned  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  "Freedom."  The  building 
rests  on  a  plateau  about  eighty-eight 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac, 
and  faces  the  east.  This  impressive 
structure     is     the     first     object  that 


the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  he 
emerges  from  the  Union  Station,  and 
it  dominates  that  portion  of  the  city. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  a 
population  of  486,869  in  1930,  is  the 
only  community  in  these  United 
States  where  freemen  do  not  have  a 
vote.  The  municipal  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington are  not  under  the  direction  of 
a  mayor  or  city  manager,  but  are 
handled  by  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress. Due  to  the  fact  that  no  elec- 
tions are  held,  all  ordinances  are 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  suggestions  presented  by 
the  District- of  Columbia  Committees 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

In  traveling  about  Washington  you 
will  see  three  separate  groups  of 
policemen — city  police,  capitol  police, 
and  White  House  police  on  the  job 
to  see  that  all  goes  well  with  the 
countless  thousands  of  tourists  that 
visit  the  city  each  year.  One  is  also 
impressed  with  the  galaxy  of  various 
colored  taxi-cabs  and  private  sight- 
seeing cars  and  buses. 

Then  there  is  the  great  Union  Sta- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  the  entire 
standing  army  of  our  country  could 
be  housed  in  that  huge  railway  ter- 
minal. To  the  foreigner  this  may 
suggest  that  either  we  have  a  very 
small  standing  army  or  that  Wash- 
ington has  an  enormous  station.  The 
latter  is  the  case,  as  our  standing 
a-ihy  numbers  around  140,000  en- 
listed men  and  officers  at  this  writing, 
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and  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  house 
all  these  men  in  a  structure  such  as 
this,  which  accomodates  the  trains  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Baltimore  &  and  Ohio, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line., and  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  all  large  railroads, 
operating  many  trains  daily. 

In  the  nation's  capital,  directly 
across  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
is  a  $10,000,000  building  in  which 
sits  the  most  talked  about  group  of 
men  today,  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  interest  centered  on 
this  all-powerful  tribunal,  it  might 
be  well  to  quote  a  bit  of  information 
concerning  this  body,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Washington  Post's  White  House 
reporter,   Lawrence   Sullivan : 

"Procedure  before  the  Supreme 
Court  is  in  conformity  with  the  long- 
established  traditions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law.  It  follows  closely  the 
forms  which  prevail  in  all  other 
courts  of  the  United  States,  save 
that  no  jury  is  ever  called  into  ser- 
vice. Exhaustive  briefs  are  filed, 
arguments  are  heard,  and  the  Court 
cross-examines  at  will,  just  as  in  the 
lower   jurrisdictons. 

"After  the  arguments,  cases  are 
assigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  his 
associates  for  opinions.  When  .the 
text  of  an  opinion  is  in  final  form,  it 
is  discussed  at  one  of  the  regular 
weekly  conferences  in  chambers, 
usually  on  Saturday.  If  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  agree,  the  opinion 
is  handed  down  on  Monday  as  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Court. 
When  one  or  more  members  dissent, 
a  minority  opinion  is  prepared  to  be 
read  at  the  same  time. 

"So    great    are   the    precautions    of 


the  Court  against  news  leaks,  that 
for  several  years  the  decisions  have 
not  been  put  into  type  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Another  print- 
ing plant  sets  up  the  type,  but  no 
one  printer  ever  handles  two  succes- 
sive pages  of  the  text.  The  printed 
sheets  are  sent  to  the  Court  offices  in 
separate  bundles  as  they  come  from 
the   presses. 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
usually  is  in  session  four  days  each 
week,  between  the  months  of  October 
and  June.  Spectators  are  permitted 
at  these  sessions." 

A  few  of  the  main  points  of  inter- 
est, as  pointed  out  by  tourists  and 
travel  bureaus,  are  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory, Senate  Office  Building,  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Treasury  Building,  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  Union  Station, 
the  White  House,  American  Re  J 
Cross  Headquarters,  Washington 
Monument,  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  Army  War  College,  Con- 
gressional Library,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Capitol  Building,  Freer  Art 
Gallery  Botanical  Gardens,  House 
Office  Buildings,  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Then,  of  course,  are  Arlin- 
ton  Cemetery  and  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  just  across  the 
Potomac;  Washington's  Home  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  many  other 
places  of  interest. 

In  passing  it  might  be  interesting 
to  note  just  how  the  body  of  the  un- 
known soldier  was  selected  for  the 
tomb  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  General 
John  J.  Pershing  and  three  other 
ranking  Army  officers  were  sent  to 
France  in  October  1921.  At  Chalons- 
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sur-Marne,  in  the  village  hall,  were 
placed  four  unknown  bodies  from 
the  American  cemeteries  in  Europe 
named  Belleau  Wood,  Bony,  Thrau- 
court  and  Romagne.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  General  Pershing  and  his 
fellow  officers,  a  sergeant,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  view  the  coffins 
previously,  was  blindfolded  and 
marched  into  the  room  where  the 
bodies  were.  He  placed  a  wreath  of 
roses  on  one  casket  and  immediately 
one  of  the  four  officers  attached  a 
copper  plate  to  the  same,  inscribed, 
"An  Unknown  American  Who  Gave 
His  Life  in  the  World  War."  The 
naval   cruiser,   "Olympia",   of   Manila 


Bay  fame,  brought  the  coffin  back  to 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  It  was 
buried  at  noon  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery on  November  11,  1921 

No  matter  where  you  go  in  the 
future,  you  will  never  find  a  more 
thoroughly  interesting  place  to  visit 
than  that  place  225  miles  south  of 
New  York  City,  called  Washington, 
D.  C.  To  see  it  all  from  beginning 
to  end  will  keep  you  on  the  go  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  weeks.  Regardless 
of  how  you  travel,  by  car,  railroad, 
bus  or  airline,  you  will  find  accomo- 
dations awaiting  you  at  a  very  nom- 
inal figure.  It  is  a  trip  well  worth- 
while. 


AROUND  THE  CORNER 

Around  the  corner  I  have  a  friend 

In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end ; 

Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on, 

And  before  I  know  it  a  year  is  gone, 

And  I  never  see  my  old  friend's  face; 

For  life  is  a  swift  and  terrible  race. 

He  knows  I  like  him  just  as  well 

As  in  the  day  when  I  rang  his  bell 

And  he  rang  mine.  We  were  younger  then ; 

And  now  we  are  busy,  tired  men, 

Tired  with  playing  a  foolish  game; 

Tired  with  trying  to  make  a  name. 

"Tomorrow,"  I  say  "I  will  call  on  Jim, 

Just  to  show  that  I'm  thinking  of  him." 

But  tomorrow  comes — and  tomorrow  goes, 

And  the  distance  between  us  grows  and  grows. 

Around  the  corner,  yet  miles  away — 

"Here's  a  telegram,  sir,  Jim  died  today!" 

And  that's  what  we  get — and  deserve  in  the  end — 
Around  the  corner — a  vanished  friend. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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FORWARD  WITH  TIME 


By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


Before  a  woman  reaches  thirty  she 
does  not  give  much  time  t0  thinking 
of  making  adjustments  to  life.  But 
on  her  thirtieth  birthday— "the  bit- 
terest of  all  her  days" — there  come 
shocks.  Yet  this  need  not  be  so; 
there  are  thrills  in   the  thirties. 

It  is  a  good  name  for  the  big 
thrills  of  life  are  sure  to  be  experi- 
enced now,  and  only  now  is  the 
einotional  nature  deepened  and  rip- 
ened enough  to  vibrate  responsively 
to  these  thrills.  There  will  be  births 
and  deaths  and  disappointments, 
there  will  be  financial  vicissitudes, 
there  will  be  mighty  self-overcomings 
demanded,  there  will  be  vicarious 
suffering;  and  the  married  woman 
will  find  these  the  crucial  years— 
the  years  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  that  state.  Big  with  oppor- 
tunity are  the  thrilling  thirties,  and 
so  rich  in  joy  that  the  preceding  de- 
cades seem  small  and  mean,  puerile 
in  their  petty  satisfactions. 

The  elimination  of  fear  and  of  the 
"fear  thought"  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  acquired.  It  is  one  that 
should  be  more  emphatically  stressed 
in  our  common  Christian  faith;  the 
thrills  of  the  thirties  have  taught  us 
the  lesson  of  fearfulness.  At  forty  a 
woman  usually  can  meet  the  world 
with  confidence  and  fearlessness; 
she  triumphantly  meets  obstacles  and 
is  now  mistress  in  her  kingdom. 

The  normal  woman  should  now 
have  time  to  enjoy  the  fine  things  of 
life.     She   should     have   time   for  the 


enjoyment  of  literature,  art,  and 
music,  and  she  should  have  won  the 
correct  appreciation  of  such  things 
—able  to  express  good  judgment.  If 
she  cannot  attend  concerts,  operas, 
or  lectures,  she  is  now  fortunately 
able  to  "listen  in,"  thus  to  feed  her 
soul,  to  grow  finer  through  daily 
assimilation  of  all  things  fine  and 
noble. 

What  does     it  mean  to  be     sound? 
Physically,  it     means  freedom     from 
defect  and  decay;  it  means  immunity 
from   the  ills   and   diseases   attendant 
on      certain   physiological      processes. 
The  sound  sixties  should  be  years  of 
fine  health,  with  its  attendant  joy  in 
life.     Moral    and    spiritual    soundness 
means   honorable      conduct,     absolute 
dependableness      of  judgment,     right 
principles,    trustworthiness,   strength, 
and   firmness.     These     are   the  years' 
when  the  woman  wins  honor  and  re- 
pute; the  years  when  she  is  warmed 
by  the  high  esteem  bestowed  on  those 
deserving  it.  They  are  also  the  years 
of  such  sound  and  sane  independence 
that  health  of  body  and  spirit  can  be 
maintained     through   superficial     ad- 
versities, for  there  will  be  soundness 
at  the  core. 

The  rare  graces  of  serenity  and 
poise  should  be  established  and  de- 
veloped to  greater  beauty  and  one 
might  say  to  sweeter  fragrance  than 
ever  before.  These  are  peculiarly 
womanly  gifts,  and  the  woman  who 
possesses  them  never  fails  to  charm 
and   attract.     Serenity  and  poise   are 
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the  outward  signs     of  inward  grace.  ally  worth  while     They  are  qualities 

They  are  the     trophies  of  years     of  which  are  heightened  by  the  passing 

conquest,     of  years     of     persevering  of  the  years. 
cultivation   of  all  that  is  fundament- 


MY  DESIRE 


I  do  not  ask  my  God  for  mystic  power 
To  heal  the  sick  and  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
I  humbly  ask  Thee  for  the  gracious  dower 
Just  to  be  kind. 

I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  shining  beauty 
Of  highest  knowledge,  most  divinely  true; 
I  only  ask  that  knowing  well  my  duty 
This  I  may  do. 

I  do  not  ask  that  men  with  flattering  finger 
Should  point  me  out  within  the  crowded  mart, 
But  only  that  the  thought  of  me  may  linger 
In  one  glad  heart. 

I  would  not  rise  upon  the  men  below  me 
Or  pulling  at  the  robes  of  those  above ; 
I  would  that  friends,  a  few  dear  friends 
Should  know  me,  and  knowing,  love. 

I  do  not  pray  for  palaces  of  spendor, 
Or  far  amid  the  world's  delights  to  roam. 
I  only  ask  to  know  the  meaning  tender 
Of  Home  Sweet  Home. 

I  do  not  ask  that  heaven's  golden  treasure 
Upon  my  little  blundering  life  be  spent, 
But  Oh,  I  ask  Thee  for  the  perfect  pleasure 
Of  calm  content. 

— Selected. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS 

SEAL 

By  Elizabeth  Cole 

first   Christmas    Seal      the  National     Tuberculosis     Associa- 


In  1907  the 
sale  was  launched  in  Delaware  by 
Miss  Emily  P.  Bissell.  She  raised 
$3,000  to  use  toward  building  a 
hospital  for  children  ill  with  tuber- 
culosis. Much  has  been  accomplished 
since  then,  and  here  in  brief  form 
are  several  important  links  in  the 
nation-wide  chain  of  tuberculosis 
control  that  Christmas  Seal  funds 
have  helped  to  build. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1904  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  tuberculosis 
specialists  and  interested  laymen. 
Its  aim  was  to  study  tuberculosis  in 
all  its  forms  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  on  its  causes,  treatment, 
and  prevention.  From  the  first,  then, 
the  campaign  to  fight  tuberculosis, 
at  that  time  the  leading  cause  of 
death,  was  educational.  To  stimulate 
the  public  in  a  desire  to  secure  better 
health  macinery  was  the  object,  and 
in  only  very  few  instances  have 
Christmas  Seal  funds  ever  been  used 
for  relief  work. 

The  sixth  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1908.  This  meeting, 
at  which  world-famous  scientists  were 
present,  gave  impetus  to  the  whole 
tuberculosis  movement  in  our  coun- 
try. During  the  next  ten  years  tuber- 
culosis associations  were  formed  in 
practically  every  state  and  there  are 
now    1,981  associations   affiliated   with 


tion. 

In    the    belief    that    better    health 

protection  for  children  would  result 
in  better  health  for  all  communities 
as  a  whole,  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  such 
media  as  fresh-air  schools  and  pre- 
ventoria,  and  toward  encouraging 
early  training  in  the  ways  of  health. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  opened  the 
first  fresh-air  school  in  1908,  and  in 
1909  the  first  tuberculosis  preven- 
torium was  established  for  New 
York  City  children  at  Farmingdale, 
New  Jersey.  Other  states  followed 
suit  and  today  there  are  173  institu- 
tions with  pro-vision  for  children  who 
need  preventorium  care. 

New  York,  as  early  as  1909,  passed 
a   State  law  authorizing  the  building 
of   county   tuberculosis   hospitals.     In 
1913   an  act  in   Washington   author- 
ized  counties   in   that    State   to   erect 
sanatoria    for    the    care   of   its    tuber- 
culous      and      inspired       neighboring 
states  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  un- 
dertake  organized   tuberculosis   work. 
Today    there    are    almost    200    county 
tuberculosis    sanatoria,    besides    more 
than    1,000   other    Federal,   state,  city 
and  privately  owned  institutions  pro- 
viding   special    care    for    tuberculosis 
patients. 

A  study  of  tuberculosis  in  rural 
areas  made  by  Wisconsin  in  1911  re- 
vealed that  tuberculosis  was  as  prev- 
alent in  the  country  as  in  the  city. 
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This  was  an  unexpected  discovery 
and  awakened  other  states  to  the 
need  for  searching  out  tuberculosis 
in  their  more  isolated  districts.  Mich- 
igan was  among  them  and,  following 
a  state-wide  survey,  was  the  first  to 
use  a  new  type  of  clinic.  It  was  call- 
ed the  "traveling  clinic."  The  itiner- 
ant clinics  became  popular  in  other 
states,  and  were  the  means  of  uncov- 
ering many  cases  of  tuberculosis.  At 
permanent  tuberculosis  dispensaries 
and  clinics  patients  today  not  only 
are  treated,  but  they  are  taught  how 
to  get  well.  These  are  functioning 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,000. 

At  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  a 
unique  health  demonstration  was  es- 
tablished in  1916  to  show  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  physicians  and 
citizens  it  was  possible  to  control  tu- 
berculosis. At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
year  demonstration  the  death  rate 
had  dropped  to  38  per  100,000  popula- 
tion from  121  during  the  pre-demon- 
stration  decade.  Statistical  data  of 
untold  value  were  asembled  through 
this  study  and  the  work  carried  on  in 
Framingham  has  resulted  in  similar 
demonstrations  in  other  communities. 

The  study  of  tuberculosis  in  indus- 
try has  been  another  important  link 
in    the    chain    that    Christmas    Seals 


have  helped  to  finance.  In  an  effort 
to  emphasize  health  as  a  factor  in  in- 
dustry, the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute in  1911  started  a  campaign  to 
detect  tuberculosis  among  industrial 
workers.  Other  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject include  one  in  Vermont  among 
granite  cutters,  completed  in  1921.  It 
was  found  that  certain  dusty  trades 
are  dangerous  and  many  measures 
have  now  been  taken  to  protect  these 
workers  against  tuberculosis.  A  re- 
cent contribution  has  been  a  study  of 
death  rates  by  occupation  to  focus 
attention  on  the  trades  in  which  the 
tuberculosis   hazard   is   greatest. 

In  order  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  namely  the  study  of  tu- 
berculosis, in  1920  a  Committee  on 
Medical  Research  was  organized.  Be- 
cause it  was  financially  prohibitive 
to  found  a  special  laboratory  for  tu- 
berculosis research,  the  committee 
organized  and  co-ordinated  work  of 
individuals  and  groups  and  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  various  university 
laboratories  with  their  highly  trained 
personnel.  These  men  and  women  are 
working  diligently  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  about  the  disease  and  hope 
that  some  day  a  specific  cure  may  be 
discovered. 


DISCIPLINE 

When  a  man  disciplines  himself  to  do  hard  things,  he  gains 
a  mastery  over  himself  and  the  world.  Success  depends  on 
being  able  to  do  things  one  doesn't  like  far  more  than  on  being 
lucky  in  finding  things  one  does  like.  The  man  who  can  do 
ouly  what  he  likes  has  narrowed  his  path  of  achievement  to 
the  breadth  of  a  rabbit  run. — Selected. 
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THE  FEATHERED  BULLET  OF  LOWER 

MURRAY 

By  Lewis  Wayne  Walker  And  A.  Spottswood  Young 


High  above  the  trees  which  thrived 
on  a  small,  brook-bound  island,  a 
squeakly  melody  rasped  forth.  The 
hummingbird  that  gave  vent  to  hap- 
py emotions  in  this  song  was  less  than 
three  inches  in  length,  but  he  made 
up  with  indomitable  courage  for  what 
he  lacked  in  size.  Ounce  for  ounce, 
he  could  whip  them  all, — not  by  slug- 
ging it  out,  but  by  quick,  bullet-like, 
elusive  dashes. 

Every  few  seconds  he  stopped 
singing,  and  hesitated  in  his  zigzag 
flying  to  hover  above  a  certain  twig. 
Then,  pointing  his  beak  downward, 
his  wings  propelled  him  to  earth,  not 
in  a  mere  "nose  dive,"  but  in  what 
airmen  would  term  a  "power  dive." 
When  impact  with  the  ground  seem- 
ed imminent  destruction  certain — 
his  wings  spread  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent and  remained  rigid.  The  stiff 
primaries  vibrated  and  shrilly  hum- 
med as  the  wind  cut  their  edges.  In 
a  great  arc  he  rose  again  to  repeat 
the  performance,  solely  for  the  ban- 
fit  of  his  sombercolored  spouse  on 
their  tiny  nest  below. 

A  score  of  days  before  they  had 
met  in  a  morning  glory  arbor,  and 
although  formal  introductions  were 
not  to  be  had,  a  warm  acquaintance 
was  soon  achieved.  Those  things 
just  happen.  She  was  at  once  in- 
trigued with  the  ever-changing  green, 
ruby  and  opalescent  colors  on  his 
head  and  throat,  while  he,  like  all  of 
his  sex,  responded  to  this  admiration 


and  hero  worship.  What  was  more 
natural  than  for  them  both  to  think 
of  a  future — together? 

In  due  time  a  branch  was  selected 
and  a  nest  started,  but  the  picking  of 
the  right  branch  was  in  itself  an  im- 
portant undertaking.  First,  Bullet 
and  his  bride  circled  the  group  of 
trees  that  grew  on  the  island.  Any 
that  reached  across  the  narrow 
stream,  and  came  in  contact  with  an 
object  on  the  mainland,  were  checked 
GfT  the  list  as  unsuitable.  One  of 
them  had  a  trailing  vine  entwined 
around  a  branch,  which  formed  a 
natural  suspension  bridge.  This  tret- 
was  immediately  rejected,  for  ants 
were  making  use  of  the  passage. 

Finally  a  lone  tree  was  selected, 
then  came  the  search  for  the  perfect 
branch  upon  which  to  place  their 
cradle.  It  should  be  shaded — and 
preferably  dead,  for  ants,  the  food  of 
hummingbirds  when  roaming  singly, 
but  their  greatest  enemies  when 
traveling  in  armies,  are  not  so  apt  to 
forage  on  a  sapless  twig.  A  wind 
storm  of  the  rainy  season,  three 
months  before,  had  broken  off  a  bent 
and  twisted  bough.  It  had  failed  to 
fall  clear  to  the  ground,  however, 
and  had  become  lodged  in  a  crotch. 
The  breezes  had  wedged  it  tightly. 
One  of  its  tiny  branches  was  chosen 
as  a  home  site. 

Next  came  days  of  tedious  toil  for 
Bullet  and  his  mate.  Countless  trips 
were  made  to  and  fro  from  the  tree 
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to  a  cactus-covered  hillside.  Here, 
stretched  between  the  large,  flat 
armored  leaves,  they  found  spider 
webs  galore,  the  building  material 
most  needed.  With  a  quick  dart,  one 
of  them  would  grab  a  silken  snare's 
owner,  as  a  little  nourishment  to  give 
strength  for  the  work  ahead.  Then 
they  would  start  a  seesaw  motion  in 
the  air.  as  they  looped  and  coiled 
each  strand  of  his  net.  Back  at  the 
nest,  this  was  draped  on  a  branch, 
and  used  to  bind  on  bits  of  lichen  and 
vegetable  down. 

It  was  a  full  week  before  their 
home  was  finished  to  their  idea  of 
perfection, — and  perfection  it  was. 
They  blended  nature's  material  so 
cleverly  that  from  a  yard  away  the 
nest  looked  mort  like  a  knot  on  a 
•  branch  than  the  dwelling  of  a  pair  of 
feathered  mites.  In  size  it  was  no 
larger  than  a  fifty-cent  piece,  and  a 
big  marble  would  barely  fit  inside  the 
cup.  Instinctively  they  realized  that 
the  wind  might  jar  their  light  home, 
and  perhaps  dislodge  their  future 
treasure.  They  thwarted  this  as 
best  they  could  by  recurving  the  rim. 

Several  days  passed  uneventfully, 
but  early  one  morning  after  a  visit 
to  the  nest,  Bullet  made  it  hot  for  in- 
truders. An  inoffensive  sparrow 
hawk,  hovering  over  a  trembling 
clump  of  sage,  within  which  a  deer 
mouse  sought  refuge,  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  warrior  hardly  as 
large  as  his  head.  At  first  the  hawk 
flapped  his  wings  in  annoyance,  and 
uttered  a  shrill,  warning,  "Kiliy! 
Killy!"  but  this  Lilliputian  attacker 
meant  business.  After  a  few  light- 
ning-like pr.ods  between  the  wings — 
with       even      quicker       retreats — the 


hawk  forgot  the  tasty  mouse  below, 
and  moved  on  to  other  fields,  just  as 
good.  Bullet  had  the  courage  and 
bravado  of  supreme  elation,  for  his 
spouse  had  proudly  lifted  her  breast 
feathers  at  his  early  morning  visit, 
and  given  him  a  glimpse  of  their  egg. 
It  was  very  tiny,  barely  the  size  of  a 
pea,  but  nevertheless  treasured  above 
everything  else  in  the  world.  The 
small  falcon  was  dogged  and  harried 
by  the  bee-like  bird  until  completely 
out  of  sight  of  the  group  of  trees  that 
marked  the  location  of  Bullet's  do- 
main. 

The  day  the  first  egg  was  laid.  Bul- 
let thought  it  was  up  to  him  to  battle 
and  drive  off  all  intruders,  even 
though  they  were  still  a  quarter  mile 
away.  After  tackling  many  slow- 
flying  turkey  buzzards  and  ravens, 
he  became  tired,  and  was  forced 
through  sheer  exhaustion  to  limit  his 
range  to  a  circle — roughly  two  hun- 
dred feet  across.  If  a  red-winged 
blackbird  so  much  as  perched  on  a 
cattail  in  this  area  to  utter  his 
"Kong-querree,"  with  a  haughty 
spreading  of  wings  and  tail.  Bullet 
was  instantly  upon"  him.  The  red- 
wing's brooding  mate  must  have  been 
mystified  when  her  lord  and  master's 
song  abruptly  ended,  half  finished. 

Other  hummingbirds  that  had  also 
seen  wisdom  in  placing  their  nests 
between  the  two  arms  of  Lower  Mur- 
ray Brook,  found  a  furious  antago- 
nist waiting  when  they  crossed  an 
imaginary  line.  These  battles  show- 
ed well  the  aerial  prowess  of  Bullet's 
tribe.  Meeting  head  on,  they  would 
both  try  to  break  through  their  op- 
ponents feathered  armor.  Elusive 
targets     they  turned  out  to     be,  for 
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they  wero  at  home  in  the  air.  They 
were  its  masters.  Feinting  for  an 
opening,  with  unprotected  spots 
brazenly  showing,  they  would  entice 
in  their  enemy.  In  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  however,  they  would  fly  down, 
duck,  and  then  up — perhaps  to  score 
a  hit.  Occasionally  Bullet  came  home 
with  bruises  and  cuts,  but  he  dealt 
out  more  than  he  received.  In  ring- 
side jargon  he  told  his  mate,  "But 
you  should  have  seen  the  other  fel- 
low!" 

In  these  duels  they  would  tower 
high  in  the  air,  almost  out  of  sight. 
Their  staccato  whistled  battle-cry 
drifted  down  to  their  mates  upon 
their  nests.  Although  Bullet  was 
usually  victorious  in  his  own  domain, 
he  found  it  otherwise  when  in  the 
home  ranges  claimed  by  rivals. 
Stragglers  knew  they  were  intruding 
when  they  neared  his  nest,  hence 
battled  only  half-heartedly.  It  was 
evident  he  fought  with  the  same  feel- 
ing when  he  trespassed  on  the  bound- 
aries of  others. 

Sometimes  two  birds  with  adjoin- 
ing home  sites  would  unite  to  drive 
off  a  common  enemy.  On  one  occa- 
sion Bullet  and  another  hummer  pick- 
ed on  a  jay  that  was  hopping  about 
the  branches.  She  defied  them  with 
open  bill,  but  two  at  once  were  too 
many  for  her.  When  she  guarded 
her  breast  her  back  remained  unpro- 
tected, and  vice  versa.  After  several 
futile  attempts  to  grab  the  culprits, 
she  was  forced  to  retreat.  Disap- 
pearing into  the  cattails,  she  waited. 
Her  attackers'  anxious  actions  meant 
nests.  Nests  meant  eggs  or  young, 
either  of  which  was  food  not  to  be 
despised. 


Bullet,  getting  in  the  last  dig,  felt 
that  he  alone  had  been  victorious,  and 
his  squeaky  notes  pealed  boastfully 
forth  to  tell  the  fact  to  his  mate.  His 
comrade  in  the  recent  battle — but 
enemy  in  private  life — turned  on  him 
in  a  flash.  He  had  only  time  to 
swing  his  head  and  open  his  beak. 
With  mandibles  clasped,  they  tum- 
bled to  the  ground.  Had  they  land- 
ed on  barren  earth,  there  would  have 
been  very  little  danger,  but  now  they 
were  at  the  base  of  deep  grass,  a 
veritable  jungle  for  birds  so  small. 

The  hidden  jay  had  witnessed  the 
battle  and  their  fall,  and  headed  for 
the  spot  in  haste.  Perhaps  their 
weak,  short  wings  would  become 
blocked  by  the  vegetation  and  hinder 
escape.     A  meal  was  in  sight. 

A  rattlesnake  with  scales  bright 
and  shiny,  just  having  emerged  from 
the  boggy  swamp,  watched  the  two 
combatants  from  a  mere  eight  inches 
away  through  a  screen  of  grass. 
Siowly  his  head  was  rising.  He,  like 
the  jay,  felt  that  a  meal  was  there 
for  the  taking. 

Suddenly  the  sky  was  blotted  from 
the  reptile's  sight  by  a  glossy  blue 
bird.  With  wings  above  her  back, 
and  beak  open,  uttering  an  angry, 
raucous  chur,  the  jay  descended.  When 
less  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  silent  rattlei*. 
There  was  a  flurry  of  wings  as  she 
attempted  to  rise — but  too  late.  Al- 
reardy  the  muscles  of  the  snake  were 
tense,  then  out  shot  his  triangular 
head.  Just  one-third  of  his  length 
left  the  ground,  but  it  was  enough. 
The  two  hinged  "hypodermic-needle" 
fangs  were  buried  deeply.  The  poison 
took  but  a  moment  to  reach  and  con- 
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geal  the  blood  of  the  bird's  heart. 
The  flapping  ceased. 

One  of  the  hummers  made  good 
his  escape  before  the  last  spasmodic 
wingbeat.  but  not  so  Bullet.  He  had 
tried,  yes,  but  had  been  buffeted 
down  by  the  struggles  of  the  larger 
hird.  Now  he  simply  crouched  and 
watched  the  snake  feast. 

There  are  three  systems  of  evading 
an  enemy  in  the  animal  world.  If 
opportunity  affords,  the  prey  retreats 
in  haste.  If  cornered,  it  fights,  but 
if  there  is  a  possibility  of  regaining 
unnoticed,  it  "freezes"  into  a  statue. 
Bullet  had  tried  the  first  without  suc- 
cess. The  second  was  unthinkable, 
hence  he  depended  on  the  third,  but 
he  was  not  "hypnotized"  as  some 
may  think.  For  fully  ten  minutes 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  rattler  slid  back 
and  forth  on  its  double- jointed  sock- 
et. The  recurved  teeth  glided 
smoothly  over  the  feathers  on  the 
■way  out,  but  gripped  and  pulled  on 
the  way  in.  For  another  five  min- 
utes the  hummer  was  forced  to  watch 
a  peculiar  bump  work  its  way  down 
the  reptile's  body,  before  it  slipped 
away  to  disappear  in  the  rushes. 

Bullet,  cramped  and  stiff  from  his 
prolonged  "freezing,"  turned  alround 
nervously,  looked  at  the  opening 
above,  and  with  whirring  wings  burst 
above  the  grass  tops.  Once  safe  in 
the  air  again,  his  frantic  calls  of 
"Enemy!  Enemy!"  pealed  forth.  In 
a  short  time  many  birds  came  to  his 
bidding.  A  tiny  marsh  wren  with 
tail  held  over  his  back,  forsook  the 
tules  just  long  enough  to  see  what 
all  the  rumpus  was  about.  A  band 
of  bushtits  flocked  to  the  spot,  all 
uttering  their  inconsequential  "Chip! 


Chip!"  They  hung  in  the  branches 
upside  down,  sideways,  and  in  fact 
from  all  angles,  looking  for  their 
common  enemy.  The  snake  of  course 
was  gorged  to  repletion  by  his  recent 
meal,  and  was  hidden  away,  sleeping 
it  off.  A  score  of  minutes  passed, 
however,  before  the  mixed  members 
of  the  bird  posse  disbanded  and  went 
about  their  ordinary  business  of  liv- 
ing. 

Although  this  experience  had  been 
harrowing  to  Bullet,  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Birds  whose  happy  song 
may  at  any  second  be  stopped  short 
by  tragedy,  have  at  best  poor  mem- 
ories. Bullet  would  not  venture  into 
the  jungle  of  grasses  again  for  some 
time,  but  the  horror  of  the  apparition 
of  the  snake  would  rapidly  fade  from 
his  mind.  At  home  he  found  some- 
thing that  took  his  thouhts  even  far- 
ther away  from  recent  happenings. 
His  mate  had  presented  the  nest 
with  another  egg. 

For  slightly  over  a  week  she  re- 
mained as  if  glued  to  the  cradle,  only 
taking  short  trips  afield  in  search  of 
food.  Occasionally  Bullet  would  re- 
lieve her  of  the  tedious  job  of  incuba- 
tion, but  more  often  he  whiled  away 
the  time  on  a  twig  singing,  while  she 
kept  the  treasures  warm.  Twice 
every  hour  the  eggs  had  to  be  turned, 
to  prevent  adling.  She  accomplish- 
ed this  with  expert  twists  of  her  bill. 
Eventually  she  sensed  life  within  the 
white-shelled  objects  beneath  her 
feathers,  and  for  a  full  half  day  did 
not  leave  home,  even  though  the 
pangs  of  hunger  assailed  her  small 
body. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  vigil,  there 
came  from  the  depths  of  the   cradle 
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a  slight  rasping  sound,  like  a  small 
file  on  limestone,  and  a  natural  file  it 
was.  A  young  hummingbird,  like 
other  members  of  the  avian  family. 
has  on  the  end  of  its  upper  mandible 
a  hard  protuberance,  termed  the  "egg 
tooth."  As  the  time  nears  for  the 
fledgling  to  emerge  from  its  shell 
prison,  this  rasps  back  and  forth  on 
the  inside  walls.  Gradually  a  hole  is 
worn  through,  and  fresh  air  filters  in, 
in  increasing  quantities.  A  tiny  beak 
soon  protrudes,  and  works  away 
steadily,  enlarging  the  opening.  Fin- 
ally a  crack  circles  the  larger  end  of 
the  shell,  and  then  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  seconds  before  the  lid  splits  open, 
and  the  baby  bird  comes  into  real 
life. 

Bullet's  spouse  felt  this  process  go- 
ing on  underneath  her,  but  she  feared 
to  help,  for  a  draft  against  her 
babies  too  soon  might  be  fatal.  Only 
when  the  egg  lids  came  completely 
loose,  did  she  prod  about  with  her 
bill  in  earnest.  By  careful  manipu- 
lating she  dumped  the  youngsters  out 
of  the  remaining  halves,  then  kick- 
ing the  now  useless  shell  to  one  side 
of  her  home,  she  settled  down  to 
brood.  Slowly  thetdamp,  sticky  skin 
of  her  babies  dried  under  the  warmth 
of  her  feathers.  The  tiny  wings, 
beaks  and  heads  stretched  out  to 
normal,  after  the  cramped  position 
they  had  held  in  the  eggs. 

When  sure  that  a  draft  would  not 
endanger  her  young,  she  picked  up 
the  bits  of  shell,  and  one  at  a  time 
carried  them  far  from  the  nest.  It 
might  have  been  reason,  it  might 
have  been  instinct,  that  told  her  not 
to  dorp  these  telltale  bits  of  evidence 
directly  below  her  home  as  clues  for 


prowling  enemies.  She  would  do  all 
she  could  to  protect  her  young. 

The  two  youngsters,  barely  the 
size  of  honey  bees,  black- skinned, 
and  sparsely  covered  with  feather- 
tracks,  were  now  the  dearest  things 
in  the  world  to  Bullet  and  his  mate. 
That  they  were  practically  naked, 
and  unattractive — to  say  the  least — 
with  their  absurd  short  beaks,  feeble 
movements,  and  weak  calls,  did  not 
seem  to  matter.  They  were  cherish- 
ed nevertheless. 

No  longer  was  the  nest  approached 
with  reckless  abandon  by  either  adult. 
Now  it  was  only  reached  after  steadi- 
ly reconnoitering.  Nc  longer  did 
Bullet  hum  his  blurry  wings  to  an- 
nounce his  home-coming.  From 
branch  to  branch  he  would  flit,  and  he 
even  preened  his  feathers  at  each 
stop,  to  camouflage  his  objective. 

Departure  from  the  nest  was  made 
with  the  utmost  stealth  also.  The 
hummers  ceased  starting  off  with 
shrill  cries  when  an  enemy  intruded 
on  their  domain.  If  pursuit  was 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  one 
of  the  parents  would  steal  off  secre- 
tively and  attack  in  a  roundabout 
way. 

For  the  first  week  of  the  baby 
hummers'  lives  they  were  fed  almost 
exclusively  on  tiny  spiders.  The 
adult  birds  would  forage  in  the  fields 
until  their  crops  were  full,  then  back 
home  they  would  go.  On  alighting 
on  the  rim  of  the  nest,  two  wobbly 
heads  upheld  on  long  thin  necks 
would  greet  them.  With  open  beaks, 
the  youngsters  cried.,  and  soon  the 
saber-like  bill  of  the  parent  would  be 
plunged  into  one  of  the  tiny  throats, 
up   to   the   hilt.     Then    there    started 
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what  seemed  to  be  a  murderous  at- 
tack, but  was  in  reality  just  regurgi- 
tation. With  a  pumping  motion, 
which  sometimes  lifted  the  babies 
clear  of  the  nest  bottom,  the  adult 
would  disgorge  the  fruits  of  its  re- 
cent labors  into  the  small  stomach. 
On  finishing,  a  long  tongue — which 
protruded  a  full  half  inch  beyond  the 
end  of  the  bill — would  appear,  and 
carefully  cleanse  the  youngster's 
beak. 

Bullet,  returning  from  one  of  his 
foraging  trips,  became  aware  of  ex- 
cited chirps  from  a  band  of  bushtits 
— the  same  band  that  had  answered 
his  call  of  "Enemy!  Enemy!"  The 
disturbance  came  from  the  very 
branch  on  which  his  nest  was  situ- 
ated. Increasing  speed  until  he  well 
exceeded  a  mile  a  minute,  he  sped 
homew/ard.  While  still  a  score  of 
feet  away  he  spied  the  cause  of  the 
bushtits  anxiety.  A  gray-coated 
young  deer  mouse  was  slowly  wend- 
ing its  way  along  the  bough.  Day- 
light tramps  are  exceptional  with 
this  small  mammal.  Perhaps  he  was 
hunting  food,  perhaps  just  a  path  to 
the  ground. 

Bullet  took  no  chances,  however, 
for  his  treasures  were  too  close.  Any 
outsider  was  an  enemy.  In  a  grace- 
ful curve,  but  without  slackening 
speed,  he  changed  his  course  and 
headed  for  the  rodent.  The  mouse, 
hearing  the  ever-louder,  evernearing 
hum,  crouched  low,  but  not  low 
enough  to  miss  the  impact  of  Bullet. 
With  his  tiny  breast  and  the  tips  of 
his  wings,  the  hummer  had  clashed 
into  the  intruder.  The  rodent's  grip 
was  broken,  and  he  tumbled  down  to 
another     branch     which     he    grasped 


with  a  death-like  grip.  He  had  no 
time  to  get  set,  however,  before  Bul- 
let hit  him  again.  This  time  the 
mouse  landed  on  the  ground. 

Three  yards  from  the  earth, 
screened  in  a,  crotch,  was  a  small,  tri- 
angular face  with  a  white  spot  in  the 
center  of  its  forehead.  Hidden  be- 
hind the  trunk  was  a  little  brownish 
body,  terminating  in  a  black-tipped 
tail.  The  tail  was  slowly  jerking 
from  side  to  side,  the  tiny  black  nose 
twisting  for  a  scent.  The  weasel  had 
been  attracted  by  the  anxious  calls  of 
the  tits.  From  experience  in  the  past 
he  knew  that  their  trusting  minds 
ran  in  a  single  track.  If  they  were 
searching  for  insect  eggs,  they 
thought  of  nothing  else.  If  hurling 
anathemas  at  an  enemy,  they  did  not 
teem  to  dream  that  another  one  might 
at  the  same  time  be  stalking  them 
from  the  rear.  Were  it  not  for  their 
habit  of  flocking — wherein  the  dis- 
covery of  an  enemy  by  one  was  a 
discovery  by  all  their  ranks  would 
soon  be  depleted  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
termination. 

As  the  weasel  watched  and  wait- 
ed his  chance,  Bullet  came  on  the 
scene.  The  moment  the  mouse  was 
knocked  to  the  ground,  the  weasel 
sprans\  With  paws  spread  wide 
apart,  jaws  open,  and  uttering  a  his- 
sing gfowl,  he  hurled  through  the 
air.  Landing  two  feet  from  the 
stunned  rodent,  it  took  him  but  a  sin- 
gle bound  to  pin  him  down  under  his 
forepaws.  His  teeth  sought  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Glancing  up  at  the  birds, 
he  snarled  defiance,  then  off  he  bound- 
ed triumphantly,  with  his  prey  slung 
to  one  side,  so  his  progress  would  not 
be  impeded. 
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For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
the  feathered  residents  were  nervous 
and  easily  frightened.  As  if  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  they  knew 
that  the  most  tenacious  predator  in 
the  legion  had  made  a  kill  in  their 
midst.  Which  of  them  would  be 
next  ? 

If  a  foraging  ground  squirrel  or 
chipmunk — animals  that  are  rarely 
even  noticed — now  so  much  as  show- 
ed their  heads,  the  danger  call  pealed 
forth.  There  were  many  felse  alarms 
that  day.  The  weasel,  however,  like 
its  larger  cousins,  the  mink  and  the 
otter,  had  a  route  of  travel  which  ran 
about  five  miles  up  the  stream,  well 
beyond  the  main  Murray  Dam.  Every 
mile  or  so  there  was  a  rock  pile,  a 
hollow  trunk,  or  some  other  nook, 
which  he  called  home.  Eight  days 
were  taken  to  make  the  round  trip, 
as  he  traveled  slowly,  foraged  on  the 
way,  and  napped  long  after  each 
meal. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  hatching  of 
the  young  hummers,  their  diet  was 
shifted  away  from  spiders,  and  onto 
sweet  nectar.  At  this  age  they  show- 
ed a  slight  lengthening  of  their  bills, 
and  a  decided  sprouting  of  pin  feath- 
ers. They  were  growing  very  rapid- 
ly, and  the  nest  that  had  formerly 
held  them — with  room  to  spare — was 
new  stretched  to  capacity.  The  re- 
curved rim  that  had  been  shaped  to 
keep  the  eggs  from  bouncing  out  to 
destruction,  had  long  been  pressed 
cut  of  shape.  On  each  succeeding 
day,  with  the  steady  growth  of  the 
young,  the  cradle  became  flatter.  The 
youngsters,  heretofore  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  outside  world,  except 
for  the  constant  listening  and  watch- 


ing for  their  provision-laden  parents,. 
developed    ambitions    to    take  to    tbe 


Daily  their  wings  were  exercised. 
At  first  one  or  the  other  would  mere- 
ly stand  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and 
flap  widly.  With  practice,  they  de- 
veloped lifting  power,  and  then  in- 
stead of  just  standing,  they  were 
forced  to  hang  on  during  their  exer- 
cises. From  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
they  soon  shifted  to  the  edges,  and 
from  the   edge  to  nearby  branches. 

Finally  there  came  a  day  when  they 
were  both  proficient  enough  to  leave, 
for  unlike  other  feathered  songsters, 
hummingbirds  can  practically  fly 
when  they  first  step  off  their  doovsill. 
The  parent  birds,  after  giving  the 
young  a  hasty  breakfast,  seemed  to 
lie  down  on  their  job.  After  two  or 
three  hours  of  starvation — a  long 
period  for  such  tiny  bodies — the 
youngsters  were  hungry  enough  to 
attempt  anything  for  food.  The 
adults,  however,  perched  on  a  branch 
and  gave  the  plight  of  their  offspring 
not  a  thought — apparently. 

Finally,  one  of  the  babies,  starved 
to  desperation,  commenced  to  exer- 
cise. Fluttering  his  wings  with  reck- 
less abandon,  he  let  go  his  grip  and 
rose  into  the  air.  Immediately  the 
parents  were  hovering  beside  him; 
uttering  encouragement  and  advice. 
At  first  he  knew  not  how  to  regulate 
his  speed,  or  control  his  direction  of 
flight,  but  once  up,  this  knowledge 
came  quickly.  Within  a  minute  after 
taking  off,  he  made  a  clumsy  landing 
on  a  bent  cattail,  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  nest. 

Here  he  sat  with  palpitating  heart 
and  heaving  lungs,  but  no  longer  was 
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he  starved.  The  same  amount  of 
food  that  had  formerly  been  divided 
between  both  nestlings,  now  came  to 
him  alone.  The  other  youngster,  still 
on  starvaton,  saw  this  gorging  of  the 
brother,  and  soon  joined  him  in  the 
same  roundabout  way.  He  was  also 
bountifully  fed,  on  alighting.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  they  held 
the  same  perch,  and  watched  with  in- 
terest the  landings  and  take-offs  of 
their  parents. 

In  the  early  afternoon  they  tried 
it  again.  The  morning's  flight  had 
not  been  as  bad  as  they  expected. 
After  a  short  stay  in  the  air,  they 
managed  to  control  their  flight  direc- 
tion, but  the  art  of  landing  they  still 
found  extremely  difficult.  Sometimes 
they  would  overfly  their  intended 
perch,  sometimes  they  hit  it  with 
their  breasts,  and  scrambled  on  only 
with  the  utmost  exertion.  After  nu- 
merouce  attempts  both  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  on  the  same  branch. 
Then  came  more  lessons  from  Bul- 
let's n^ate.  Time  after  time  she 
speedily  flew  toward  her  perched 
young  on  the  branch,  then  hovered 
above  it  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  be- 
fore settling  down,  to  land  as  gently 
as  a  feather. 

When  the  sun  started  to  set,  Bul- 
let forced  the  babies  to  go  sideways, 
until  they  came  to  the  main  bough. 
Here  they  found  a  sheltering  cluster 
of  leaves,  which  hid  them  from  for- 
aging owls.  With  Bullet  on  one  side, 
his  spouse  on  the  other,  they  passed 
the  long  hours  of  nigh:. 

At  sunrise  the  following  morning, 
lessons  were  again  resumed.  Far 
above  the  treetops  the  two  young 
hovered,    while    Bullet    and  his  mate 


dashed  back  and  forth  in  the  sky, 
emphasizing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils  thair  every  movement. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  they  were 
skilled  aerial  gymnasts,  and  began  a 
course  of  lessons  in  the  art  of  secur- 
ing food.  They  learned  what  flowers 
held  sweet  nectar,  and  whether  just 
a  little  or  no  quantities.  They  found 
that  some  of  the  lilies — and  similar 
blossoms — were  hopeless  to  examine 
for  sweet  secretions,  although  some 
of  their  curved-billed,  longer-tongued 
cousins  were  equipped  to  drain  these 
flowers  at  will.  They  were  soon  able 
to  differentiate  between  the  different 
types  of  spidesrs,  and  to  determine 
which  were  good  eating,  and  which 
were  taboo.  They  were  warned  by 
their  parents  that  ants  if  caught  at 
all,  must  be  aptured  from  a  hover- 
ing position,  never  while  perched,  and 
never  while  the  insects  were  in  their 
army  formation.  It  was  fatal,  they 
were  made  to  understand,  if  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  insects  gripp- 
ed a  wing  muscle  with  their  tweezer- 
like  jaws.  All  during  the  month  they 
learned  and  learned,  until,  so  it  seem- 
ed, their  craniums  could  absorb  no 
more.  They  must  surely  burst  with 
knowledge. 

Until  early  September  they  lived 
on  or  around  the  trees  that  grew  so 
plentifully  on  the  forked  arms  of 
Lower  Murray  Brook.  Then  there 
came  upon  the  family  a  curious  de- 
sire to  travel,  though  now  as  a  fami- 
ly, they  were  rather  distant  in  their 
relations.  The  badies  had  been  "on 
their  own"  for  some  time.  After  this 
urge,  they  hunted  food  with  reckless 
abandon.     Idle    flying — a    waster    of 
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energy — was  .discontinued.  Th.y 
grew  fat  and  plump  under  their  coats 
of  feathers.  Other  hummers  of  vari- 
ed kinds  from  further  north  dropped 
into  the  grove  of  trees  daily,  stopped 
briefly,  and  then  went  on. 

These  visitors  had  a  wanderlust  to 
go  southward,  caused  by  a  premoni- 
tion of  flowerless  days,  to  come.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  instinctive  "memory" 
inherted  from  their  ancestors  that 
had  lived  in  the  ice  age.  In  those 
days  glacial  ice  walls  pushed  south- 
ward in  the  fall,  making  food,  unpro- 
curable until  recession  in  the  spring. 
Memories  of  famine  are  like  brands, 
inerasable.  After  many  forced  mi- 
grations, it  became  an  instinctive 
habit  to  be  heeded  yearly. 

Bullet  wished  to  heed  the  urge,  but 
his  young  must  at  least  be  started  on 
the  right  route  before  he  went  on. 
Daily  they  practiced  with  the  other 
hummers  of  the  region,  and  made  pro- 
tracted flights  into  the  surrounding 
country.  On  one  of  these  journeys 
they  chanced  upon  Adobe  Falls,  and 
came  to  depend  on  the  spray  wafted 
in  the  breeze,  to  cool  them  on  hot 
days.  Their  muscles  grew  firm  and 
capable  of  "standing  up"  under  the 
strain  of  hours  of  arduous  work. 

Early  one  morning  a  score  of  the 
tiny  birds  were  unusually  quite,  like 
the  calm  before  the  tempest.  Then 
without  warning,  wings  spread  and 
started  to  hum.  as  though  from  some 
given  signal.  The  feathered  mites 
rose  into  the  air  until  they  reached 
an  altitude  of  several  hundred  yards. 
Off  they  zoomed  to  Point  Loma,  that 
rugged  peninsula  in  the  distance, 
marking      the      most      southwesterly 


point  in  the  United  States.  From 
its  brew  they  headed  down  the  coast 
to  Dcscanso,  Lower  California,  and 
thence  out  to  sea.  A  hundred  and 
fcev'^nty  miles  further  onT  these  in- 
trepid travelers  came  in  sight  of  land 
.nee  more.  Hoading  toward  it,  they 
sought  ivi'uge  on  the  volcanic,  ccne- 
capped  island  of  San  Martin.  The 
mainland  to  the  east  appeared  as 
just  a  misty  haze. 

They  found  the  island  rather  sh  it 
on  flowering,  nectar-bearing  plants, 
but  spiders  there  wr.re  galore.  Thy 
feasted  until  satisfied,  then  on?e 
again  took  to  wing.  Their  next  stop 
was  Cedros  Island.  After  that 
Mac'alena  Bay,  and  then  to  Cape  San 
Lucas,  the  most  southern  tip  of 
Lower  California. 

The  flock  had  gained  in  numbers, 
picking  up  stragg'ers  along  the 
route,  but  unlike  most  other  migrants. 
they  did  not  travel  in  a  compact 
band.  Almost  singly  they  sped 
through  the  sky.  So  far  apai't  were 
they  that  on  landing,  vanguard  mem- 
bers continued  to  drop  down  a  full 
hour  later  after  the  leaders  had 
alighted.  At  this  point — over  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Bullets  deserted  and 
now  weather-beaten  nest — the  flock 
divided  into  several  groups.  Some 
cut  directly  east,  over  the  Gulf  to  the 
mainland.  Others  went  slightly  east 
of  south,  past  the  Mexican  penal 
colonies  on  Los  Tres  Marias  Islands, 
and  then  to  Cape  Conrientos.  Still 
others  dared  the  open  sea.  in  some 
way  knowing  of  the  existence  of  Clar- 
ion, and  its  adjacent,  water-surround- 
ed peaks.  With  the  forming  of  these 
separate    bands    at    Cape    San    Lucas, 
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the  ties  that  held  Bullet's  family  to- 
gether were  almost  completely  sev- 
ered. 

One  of  the  youngsters  spent  five 
months  on  the  tropical  island  of  Co- 
cas, before  changing  his  plumage  to 
one  more  gaudy,  and  starting  the 
journey  northward,  back  to  the  home 
of  his  birth.  The  other  young  one 
had  been  with  that  unlucky  group 
that  had  headed  for  Clarion.  The 
typhoon  that  later  destroyed  Santa 
Rosalia  had  caught  them  far  at  sea. 
Very  few  o:Z  the  tiny  birds  survived 
this  catastrophe.  This  youngster, 
as  well  as  many  others,  of  Bullet's 
was  blown  to  his  death  in  a  watery 
ocean  grave. 

Bullet    and  his    spouse  of  the  year 


had  taken  the  Los  Tres  Marias  route, 
and  then  on  to  Lake  Managua,  in 
Central  America,  where  they  parted 
company,  never  to  see  one  another 
again. 

Months  passed.  The  leaves  which 
adorned  the  grove  of  trees  on  the 
forked  arms  of  Lower  Murray,  turn- 
ed brown  and  dropped.  Tender 
green  ones  took  their  place  .... 

High  above  the  trees  which  thrived 
on  the  small  brook-bound  island,  a 
squeaky  melody  rasped  forth.  The 
bird  that  gave  vent  to  happy  emotion 
in  this  song  was  less  than  three  in- 
ches in  length,  but  he  made  up  with 
indomitable  courage  for  what  he 
lacked  in  size.  Ounce  for  ounce — 
BULLET  could  whip  them  all! 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Jack  Pyatt,  of  Cottage  No.  7,  was 
recently  taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital,  Charlotte,  and 
placed  under  care  of  Dr.  Smith  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  eyes 
straightened.  He  has  been  back  to 
Charlotte  on  several  occasions  for 
treatment  and  the  doctor  reports  that 
his  eyes  are  doing  very  nicely. 

Howard  Wilson,  of  Burlington,  a 
former  member  of  our  printing  class, 
was  a  Thanksgiving  Day  visitor  at 
the  School.  Howard  was  paroled  in 
January  1935  and  attended  high 
school  last  year.  He  is  now  employ- 
ed in  the  stock  room  of  the  Rose  five- 
and-ten  store  and  says  that  he  likes 
his  work  and  is  getting  along  fine. 


Harvey  Causey,  of  Thomasville, 
formerly  of  Cottage  No.  1,  called  on 
friends  at  the  School  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  He  was  paroled  August 
24th,  1931  and  is  now  a  nice  looking 
young  man  of  twenty-one  years. 
Harvey  is  married  and  is  the  proud 
father  of  a  baby  boy,  two  months 
old.  For  the  past  four  years  this 
lad  has  been  employed  in  the  cabinet 
room  of  the  Thomasville  Chair  Com- 
pany. He  reports  that  he  has  been 
promoted  several  times  and  is  now 
familiar  enough  with  the  work  to  en- 
able him  to  make  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. 

Harvey  also  gave  us  the  following 
information  about  his  brothers,  Jas- 
per and  Floyd,  former  students  here: 
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Jasper,  twenty-three  years  old,  who 
was  paroled  in  August  1930,  is  mar- 
ried and  is  working  for  the  same 
company   that   employs   Harvey. 

Floyd,  seventeen  years  old,  who 
was  paroled  in  1935,  is  now  working 
on  a  farm.  He  reports  that  he  has 
a  good  home,  likes  his  employer,  and 
is  getting  along  very  well. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  most 
happy  occasion  for  the  boys  of  Jack- 
son Training  School,  a  day  marked 
with  varibus  enjoyable  events  to  fill 
the  heart  of  a  youngster  with  joy 
and  make  him  feel  thankful  that  he 
lives  in  such  a  great  country  as  ours. 

At  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  all 
cottage  lines  assembled  near  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building,  where 
Superintendent  Boger  addressed  the 
boys  briefly  as  to  why  we  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  what  it  means 
to  all  good  citizens.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  announcement  that  aside 
from  the  performance  of  necessary 
chores,  such  as  feeding  the  stock, 
regular  household  duties,  etc.,  all  ac- 
tivities at  the  School  would  be  called 
off  for  the  day. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  boys 
enjoyed  various  amusements,  both 
outdoors  and  in  their  respective 
Cottages. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  assembled  in 
the  auditorium  for  the  regular 
Thanksgiving  Day  service,  conducted 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Baucom,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Gill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Concord. 
Following  the  singing  of  our  national 
hymn,  "America,"  and  the  opening 
prayer,  he  read  for  the  Scripture 
Lesson,  the     story     of  Jesus     healing 


the  ten  lepers,  as  found  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  Luke. 

In  his  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful talk  to  the  boys  on  the  true 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving,  Rev.  Mr. 
Baucom  chose  as  his  subject,  "Where 
Are  The  Nine?"  these  being  Christ's 
words  when  only  one  leper  of  the  ten 
cleansed,  returned  to  give  thanks  to 
the  Master. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  u-ged  the  boys  to  carefully 
guard  against  acquiring  the  habit  of 
failing  to  return  thanks  for  the  many 
blessings  received. 

On  returning  to  the  Cottages  after 
this  service,  the  boys  enjoyed  a  din- 
ner consisting  of  baked  turkey  with 
dressing,  cranberry  sauce,  noodles, 
sweet   potatoes  and   other  delicacies. 

The  next  event  on  this  holiday  pro- 
gram was  a  motion  picture  show  in 
the  auditorium  at  two  o'clock,  con- 
sisting of  a  fine  educational  picture, 
"The  Healer,"  and  a  Mickey  Mouse 
comedy.  This  contribution  to  the 
boys'  enjoyment  was  made  possible 
by  the  kindness  of  Frank  McCachern, 
of  Concord,  owner  of  a  portable  mov- 
ing picture  outfit,  and  the  manager 
of  the  Republic  Film  Exchange,  of 
Charlotte,  who  furnished  the  films. 
Mr.  McCachern  was  assisted  by  Tom 
Moose,  an  employee  of  one  of  Con- 
cord's theatres,  in  showing  the  pic- 
tures. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
playing  various  games  and  listening 
to  the  broadcasting  of  several  big 
"turkey   day"   football   games. 

Rev.  Voight  R.  Cromer,  pastor  of 
St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord, 
conducted    the    service    at   the    Train- 
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ing  School  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
For  the  Scripture  Lesson,  he  read 
part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Luke, 
and  in  his  talk  to  the  boys,  he  spoke 
of  the  boyhood  life   of  Jesus. 

At  the  begining  of  his  remarks, 
Rev.  Mr.  Cromer  stated  that  as  all 
boys  were  interested  in  hearing  of 
the  boyhood  days  of  our  great  men, 
he  wished  to  tell  them  something  of 
the  boyhood  of  Jesus,  the  world's 
greatest  hero. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  boyhood 
career  of  Jesus,  said  the  speaker,  ex- 
cept the  familiar  story  of  his  birth, 
and  the  story  of  his  experience  in 
the  temple,  when  twelve  years  of  age. 

From  that  story,  read  as  our 
Scripture  Lesson,  we  learn  of  many 
interesting  incidents.  It  was  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  and  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  would  gather  at 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  When  they  went,  they  usually 
stayed  about  a  week. 

Jesus,  with  his  mother  and  father 
and  a  number  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  from  Nazareth,  journeyed 
together,  continued  the  speaker.  Most 
of  them  were  walking.  They  travel- 
ed slowly  and  leisurely  during  the 
day  and  camped  along  the  road  at 
night,  arising  the  next  morning  and 
continuing  their  journey. 

After  spending  several  days  in 
Jerusalem  they  made  ready  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  They  departed 
one  morning,  and  after  a  day's  jour- 
ney, Jesus'  parents  missed  him.  They 
turned  back  to  Jerusalem  and  search- 
ed for  their  boy. 

They  hunted  everywhere  and  at 
last  went  to  the  temple,  where  they 
found  him  talking  with  learned  men 


about  things  of  great  importance  to 
men's   souls. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cromer  called  special  at- 
tention to  what  this  boy,  Jesus  did 
when  he  was  alone  in  a  great  city. 
He  had  lived  in  a  very  small  town, 
led  a  quiet  life,  and  had  never  gotten 
very  far  away  from  home.  Here 
was  a  big  change  in  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  a  big  city,  where  were  to  be 
found  many  attractions  unusual  to  a 
boy  from  a  small  town. 

Here  was  the  boy  Jesus,  said  the 
speaker,  out  from  under  the  care  of 
his  parents  and  people  who  knew 
him,  alone  in  a  large  city.  Instead 
of  looking  at  the  sights  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  to  the  temple  and  talked 
with  great  leaders.  That  is  the 
reason  Jesus  was  such  a  great  man. 
In  all  h?'s  life,  he  has  shown  us  how 
we  ought  to  live  by  laying  down 
examples  for  us  to  follow. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cromer  then  told  the 
boys  that  sometime  they  might  find 
themselves  alone  in  a  great  city,  go- 
ing from  a  quiet  life  to  a  rushing 
life  with  countless  temptations,  and 
dangers.  In  this  event,  some  may 
fall  in  with  evil  companions,  causing 
failure.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
assured  them  if  they  did  as  Jesus 
did,  go  to  a  place  of  worship  and 
mingle  with  God's  people,  they  need 
not  worry  about  getting  into  any 
trouble.  In  Jesus'  later  life,  when 
he  went  to  a  strange  town,  he  al- 
ways went  to  the  house  of  worship. 

The  speaker  told  each  boy  to  lay 
down  the  following  rules  for  his  own 
guidance:  "If  I  am  going  to  a  new 
place,  a  place  where  no  one  knows 
me,  and   am   free   to   do   as   I   please, 
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the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  find 
a  place  to  go  to  church.  By  associat- 
ing with  boys  and  girls  there,  trying 
to  be  a  good  servant  of  God,  I  will  be 
able  to  withstand  any  kind  of  temp- 
tation or  trouble." 

In  conclusion  Rev.'  Mr.  Cromer  said 


we  find  many  inducements  to  do  the 
wrong  things,  but  Jesus  has  set  us 
the  right  example,  and  if  we  follow 
his  teachings,  we  will  find  them  to  be 
our  greatest  safeguard  against  evil 
doing. 


COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  November  29,  1936 

(Note:  The  figure  preceding  boy's  name  indicates  number  of  consecutive 
times  he  has  been  on  the  Honor  Roll,  and  the  figure  following  name  shows 
total  number  of  times  on  Roll.) 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 
Robert  Allen  21 
(3)   James  Causey  24 
(11)    Edward  Johnson  11 
(10)   Craig  Mundy  23 
(3)   Ray  Norman  18 
(3)    Mack  Setzer  4 

(10)  Fred  Wheeler  10 

(11)  James  Wilhite  25 

COTTAGE  No.  1 
William  Goodson  19 
Hugh  Huffstetler  10 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Virgil   Cecil  13 

(2)  Henry  Fredere  3 

(3)  George  Goodman  3 
Fred  Seibert  17 
Boyd  Strickland  20 

(2)    John  Whitaker  4 

Richard  Wrenn  14 
(2)    Robert  Worthington  19 

COTTAGE  No.  S? 
(2)   Jewell   Barker  9 

(2)  Charles  Furchess  9 

(3)  Julian   Gegory  17 

(2)  Max  Hedrick  18 
Kenneth  Raby  5 

(3)  Hoyette  Rogers  20 


COTTAGE   No.  4 

(2)  Carlton   Calloway  15 
Hurley  Davis  7 
Mathis   Garrett  7 

(3)  Glenn  Haymore  17 

(4)  Lyle  Hooper  22 
Thomas  Little  18 
Wade   Melton  8 
Richard   Mills  15 
Robert  Mims  15 
Joseph   McPherson  10 
Lloyd    Pettus   12 
Frank  Raby  19 

(2)   Thomas   Stephens  ll 
(2)   William  Surratt  2 
Melvin  Walters  11 

COTTAGE  No.  5 

(8)   William    Cassell  11 
(2)    Samuel   Everett  5 

(5)  A.  L.  Gaines  9 

COTTAGE  No.  G 

(2)  Robert  Deyton  3 
Noah  Ennis  16 

(3)  Columbus   Hamilton  12 

(4)  Marvin   King  11 
Harley  Matthews  5 
Charles  McCoyle  4 
George  Wilhite  13 
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COTTAGE  No.  7 
James  Corn  15 

(3)  Archie   Castlebury  14 
(2)   Fred  Dysen  9 

(6)   Caleb  Hill  24 

Hugh  Johnson  11 

(4)  Paul  Saunders  14 
(2)   William  Young  2 

COTTAGE  No.  S 

(4)  Lloyd   Banks  15 

(16)  Sam   Belk  23 

(9)  Letcher    Castlebury  22 

(2)  Wilfred  Land  20 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

(2)  Thomas  Braddock  14 
William  Bracket  2 
Wilson  Bowman  11 
Gladston  Carter  3 
Craig  Chappell  4 

(3)  Randolph  Davis  22 
(3)    Woodfin  Fowler  17 

James  C.  Hoyle  13 

(3)  Theodore    Hodgson  14 
Elbert  Kersey  2 
Luther  Landrum 
Esmond  Reams  16 
Thomas   Sands 

Earl  Stamey  3 
(15)    Homer   Smith  22 
Percival   Shuler  8 
Cleveland   Suggs  20 
C.  D.  Grooms  19 

COTTAGE  No  10 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  1  1 

(4)  Edward   Carpenter  16 

(2)  James   Chapman  12 

(3)  John  Drum  17 
(3)   Dewey  Freeman  9 

Ira  Grogan  4 

H.   A.   Holmes  13 
(9)   David  Hodge  21 

William  Kirk  7 

Julius  Lee  11 
(2)   Calvin   McCoyle  7 
(2)   James  Rector  7 
(2)   Julius   Stevens  9 
(2)   Adolph  Watson  23 

Charles  Womble  5 


COTTAGE   No.   12 
Joseph   Cox  13 
(9)    Talmage   Dautrey  15 
Marvin  Edwards  13 
Lester  Jordan  4 
Warren  Latham  13 
Clarence  Mayton  5 

(2)  Jerome  Medlin  14 
Ewin  Odom  10 
William   Powell  2 
James  Reavis  9 
William  Stevens  8 
Charles  Williams  6 

COTTAGE   No.   13 

(3)  Frank   Wilson  3 

COTTAGE   No.    M 

(6)    Claude  Ashe  7 
James  Andrews  9 
Lee  Dowless  10 
Spurgeon  Dowless  10 

(3)    Stacy  Long  14 
James  Land  4 

(2)  Henry  McGraw  2 

(3)  Troy  Powell  20 
(2)  John  Robbins  9 
(2)  Wilburn  Suite  9 
(2)    Howard  Todd  2 

(4)  Glenn  Williams  14 

COTTAGE  No.  IB 
(10)    Henry  Abernathy  23 
(2)    Marvin   Ashe  19 

(2)  George  Gibson  16 

(3)  Walter  Hill  6 
Caleb  Jolly  9 

(6)    Glenn  Jenkins  10 

(6)  Clarence   King  17 

(7)  George    McManus  15 

(2)  James  McCracken  11 
Edward   Martin  10 

(6)    Harley   Pennell  13 
Charles   Pennell  7 
Alvin   Powell  3 

(6)   Hansel  Pate  12 

Marshall  Scoggins  11 

(4)  Harless   Triplett  15 

(8)  Richard  Tysinger  19 
(4)    Robert  Teeter  16 

(3)  Winfred  Whitlock  18 
(2)   Robert  Wilson  3 
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t  HIGHER  | 

t  t 

%  He  followed  his  dream,  and  men  counted  it  * 

%  madness;  % 

*  He  followed  his  dream  up  the.  mountain's  % 

*:*  steep  side.  |* 

%  "See!  here  in  the  valley  are  music  and  glad-  * 

'i*  npss  •  £ 


*l* 


ness ;  <$. 

*  Why  then  take  the  highway,  the  hard  % 
f  way?"  they  cried.  4 
%  At  length,  from  above  them  we  heard  a  * 
%  faint  calling,  % 
|*  His  scorners  turned  quickly  from  feasting  % 

*  and  play  J 
%  To  look  to  the  mountain  height,  grim  and  ap-  *| 
|  palling,  | 
]g  "The  luck  of  a  fool! — he  has  treasure!"  % 
f  said  they.  S 
|  With  ropes  and  with  staves  they  toiled  after,  J 
$  and  found  him,  * 
%  Midway  of  the  mountain,  his  treasures  % 
J  outspread.  1 

*  "Let  us  share  them!"  they  clamored,  press-  j| 
$  ed  rudely  around  him.  f 
%  "Take  all — it  yours ;  I  go  higher,"  he  said.  ♦> 

*  f 
±  — Jessie  Brown  Pounds  X 

±  t 
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GRATITUDE  IS  THE  SIGN  OF  NOBLE  SOULS 

The  following  old  fable — one  of  Aesop's  (editorialized  in  Smithfield  Herald) 
has  in  it  a  lesson  for  anyone  whc  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  some  kind  and 
generous  spirit: 

A  slave  named  Androcles,  so  the  story  goes,  once  escaped  from  his  master 
and  fled  to  the  forest.  Wandering  around  he  came  upon  a  mighty  lion,  moan- 
ing and  groaning.  At  first  he  turned  to  flee,  but  finding  that  the  lion  mkde 
no  move  to  pursue,  he  turned  back  and  saw  that  a  huge  thorn  in  the  lion's  paw 
was  causing  his  severe  pain-  He  pulled  it  out  and  bound  up  the  wound.  The 
lion  cared  for  Androcles,  bringing  him  meat  each  day,  but  in  a  short  while 
both  were  captured.  The  slave  was  sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  lion. 
The  emperor  and  his  court  assembled  in  the  ar*ena  to  see  the  conflict.  The 
lion  rushed  toward  his  victim,  but  as  he  neared  him  he  recognized  his 
friend  and  licked  his  hands  like  a  friendly  dog. 

This  is  only  a  fable,  but  all  of  us  can  cite  true  illustrations  of  gratitude, 
even  in  the  animal  kingdom — gratitude  which  is  truly  a  sign  of  noble  souls. 


INTEREST  OF  THE  CLUB  WOMEN 

The  first  page  of  the  periodical,  "Clubwoman",  the  official  organ 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation. of  Women's  Clubs,  is  always  re- 
served for  the  message  of  the  state  president.  In  the  message  of 
the  last  issue  the  president,  Mrs?  Marshall,  seems  to  have  met  every 
call.  She  told  of  the  interest  and  activities  of  the  women  of  the 
many  district  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Besides  she  made 
the  grade  in  attending  all  social  functions,  participating  in  the 
same. 
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One  judges  from  the  interest  Mrs.  Marshall  shows  in  the  work 
that  she  is  in  public  life  for  service  without  any  desire  for  personal 
advantages.  She  voices  by  word  and  energies  the  same  sentiment 
of  Lady  Nancy  Astor,  that  "public  service  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  women  doing  the  things  that  go  with  every  charge." 

There  is  one  noble  characteristic  Mrs.  Marshall  has  shown, — an 
interest  in  little  things.  For  instance,  in  her  itinerary  she  was  not 
oblivious  to  the  delinquents  of  the  state. 

She  laid  aside  her  evening  furbelows,  and  stopped  in  to  see  the 
Jackson  Training  School  boys,  and  it  was  esay  to  conjecture  her 
heart  went  out  to  the  wayward  class.  She  did  the  same  for  the 
Samarcand  girls,  who,  God  only  knows  need  some  one  to  reach 
out  the  warm  hand  of  sympathy  and  give  them  a  lift. 

In  her  message  in  the  Clubwoman  she  importuned  the  public  to 
remember  the  boys  and  girls,  the  inmates  of  the  two  schools,  either 
with  books,  games  or  cash  donations  during  the  happy  yuletide 
season. 

The  Jackson  Training  School,  including  officers  and  boys,  ap- 
preciates the  recognition  given  the  school  with  hope  of  renewed 
interest  of  the  women  in  the  state  for  the  delinquents  of  all  ages 
and  classes.  With  this  army  of  federated  women,  of  one  mind  and 
purpose,  standing  solidly  behind  the  institutions  the  reformations 
will  be  marvelous.  Therefore,  Superintendent  Boger  feels  that 
his  school  is  signally  honored  to  have  the  good  women  make  visits 
at  any  time. 


HIGHWAY  FATALITIES 

From  reports  it  seems  that  North  Carolina  is  in  the  lead  of  all 
the  states  in  auto-car  fatalities.  The  check  up  of  last  week  show- 
ed that  thirteen  lives  were  snuffed  out  on  the  highway,  and  many 
seriously  injured.  Throughout  the  nation  73  were  killed  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

First  again  is  N.  C.  when  thinking  in  the  terms  of  number  of 
states  in  the  union.  It  is  a  ghastly  game,  and  one  that  gives  the 
creeps.     The  worst  thing  about  the  horrible,  murderous  pictures 
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presented  daily  is  that  the  fatalities  are  on  the  increase,  and  im- 
possible to  make  all  drivers  of  cars  feel  they  are  their  "brother's 
keeper". 

The  prediction  is  that  the  1936  fatalities  will  outnumber  those 
of  the  preceeding  year  by  500  or  more.  The  statistics  of  last  year 
report  37,000  in  the  nation  killed.  We  will  await  to  see  the  1936 
reports,  and  then  estimate  the  speed  of  the  American  motorists. 

Having  365  days  in  a  year,  and  the  sum  total  killed  37,000,  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  100  a  day  are  killed  from  reckless  or  careless 
driving  of  irresponsible  people  who  do  not  give  a  "tink"  for  any- 
thing but  what  they  call  a  good  time.  The  question  continues  the 
same.  What  can  be  done? 


AN  HONORED  SON 

Afred  S.  Brower,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brower,  most 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  citizens  of  Concord,  who  for  the 
past  five  and  a  half  years  held  the  responsible  position  as  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  state,  has  resigned.  This  position  carries  with 
it  a  great  responsibility  and  to  some  temptations  because  of  the 
many  avenues  to  big  concerns  where  side  tips  can  be  given,  and 
graft  realized. 

But  Alfred  Brower,  just  as  expected,  to  the  manor  born  with 
the  tenderest  and  kindest  forebears,  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
state  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  as  he  would  his  own. 

If  many  such  business  careers  similar  to  Brower's  could  be  given 
out  for  publicity  there  would  be  a  chance  of  restoring  much  of  the 
old  time  confidence  in  humanity  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  lost 
virtue  in  mankind.  This  son  of  Cabarrus  has  used  his  talents 
wisely,  and  by  this  means  he  steps  to  a  higher  plane  of  service — 
with  the  Duke  Memorial,  a  trust  created  in  1930  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  interest  of  Duke  University. 

It  is  a  fine  commendation  when  one  can  say  that  not  a  brea'th  of 
criticism  has  ever  escaped -from  the  lips  of  mortal  man  about  the 
administration  of  Alfred  S.  Brower,  but  otherwise  has  saved  the 
state  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  and  in  the  meantime 
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made  for  himself  a  name  above  reproach.     The  city  of  Concord  is 
indeed  proud  of  the  career  of  a  native  born,  Alfred  S.  Brower. 


THE  FEARLESS  LADY  ASTOR 

While  Lady  Nancy  Astor  was  visiting  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
girlhood  with  relatives  and  old  friends  in  the  United  States  she 
evidently  observed  conditions  very  closely,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  judge  from  the  remarks  she  made.  The  story  going  the  rounds 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  ten-year-old-baby 
marathon  impressed  her  as  revolting  and  "horrible,— quality  in 
childhood  should  be  the  ideal  of  true  motherhood  and  not  quantity," 
is  the  opinion  of  the  fearless  spoken  peeress. 

She  feels  that  the  money,  amounting  to  something  like  $750,000, 
left  to  the  family  rearing  the  most  children  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  idea  of  an  eccentric  old  bachelor  of  Canada,  would  have 
done  world's  of  good  if  left  as  an  endowment  to  build  a  home  for 
children  now  in  the  world  without  kith  or  kin  to  care  for  them. 

We  doubt  if  the  gift,  falling  in  the  hands  of  few,  would  be  the 
means  of  helping  any  one  very  much,  because  of  people  who  are 
not  economists.  If  a  thousand  dollars  were  given  gratis  this  year, 
the  same  class  would  be  seeking  aid  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
That  is  a  personal  opinion  in  the  light  of  past  experiences. 

Besides,  this  Virginia-born  lady  in  giving  her  opinion  on  social 
problems,  stands  squarely  behind  President  Roosevelt  in  his  program 
of  social  security.  She  tells  clearly  that  the  United  States  is  now 
twenty  years  behind  Great  Britian  in  social  security,  that  three 
pounds  out  of  every  five  pounds  of  an  individual's  income  tax  go  to 
social  security  taxation.  There  is  where  she  puts  her  fellow- 
Virginian,  Governor  Peery,  to  thinking  along  the  line  of  calling 
the  representatives  of  his  state  in  special  session  to  legislate  so  as 
to  work  out  a  program  to  keep  "soul  and  body"  together  among  the 
class  who  no  longer  toil  at  that  daily  task,"  or  are  suffering  from 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Since  Governor  Peery  yields  to  outside 
pressure  and  convenes  the  Legislature  to  meet  December  14,  which 
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means  that  Virginia  will  participate  in  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion's social  security  program. 

Governor  Ehringhaus  has  also  arisen  to  the  emergency.  On  the 
10th  of  this  month  the  representatives  of  the  Old  North  State  will 
assemble  in  Raleigh  to  legislate  so  as  to  meet  the  social  security 
program,  especially  the  unemployment  insurance.  The  New  Deal 
means  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  many  too  proud  to  ask  for  charity, 
or  even  to  make  known  to  their  nearest  friend  their  needs  to  make 

life  bearable. 

if     #     *     *     *     *     # 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 

Just  96  years  ago,  November  20,  1840,  David  Livingstone,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  sailed  for  Africa,  reaching  Robert  Moffat's 
settlement  the  following  summer.  This  Scotchman  was  born  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  let  nothing  deter  him  from  his  purpose, 
but  by  persistently  studying,  and  made  strong  in  his  resolutions  by 
the  influence  of  missionary  Moffat,  he  succeeded  and  threw  himself, 
soul  and  body,  into  the  work  of  the  foreign  field. 

He  was  also  determined  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
did  this  successfully,  and  in  his  explorations  he  learned  of  the 
slave  trade  practiced  by  the  Portugese,  and  pronounced  it  "an  open 
sore  of  the  world,"  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship to  put  a  stop  to  the  exploiting  of  human  souls. 

Briefly,  his  zeal  to  know  more  bore  him  on  through  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  without  any  fear  of  the  savages,  -or  the  wild  beasts,  but  the 
halt  came  in  his  career  just  when  at  the  peak  of  his  arduous  life 
and  he  was  lost  to  the  civilized  world. 

At  this  point  of  history,  New  York  World  sponsored  an  expedi- 
tion to  solve  the  mystery  of  Livingstone's  silence.  This  paper  sent 
out  H.  M.  Stanley  to  do  the  work. 

Livingstone  was  found  dead,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  giving 
every  evidence  that  he  was  strong  in  his  faith,  loyal  to  his  commis- 
sion, and  we  know  his  last  words  were  spoken  to  his  God. 

A  lovely,  inspiring  and  illuminating  story,  giving  some  of  the 
high  spots  in  the  lives  of  Stanly  and  Livingstone,  will  be  found  in 
this  issue  of  the  Uplift.  It  is  given  for  the  edification  of  readers 
of  all  ages  and  experiences. 
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HAPPINESS 

"Happiness  goes  out  from  the  heart  before  it  comes  in.  It  never 
by  any  chance  stays  at  home.  You  can  harvest  it  for  the  common 
good,  but  you  cannot  store  it  for  your  individual  use.  You  can 
lend  it,  but  cannot  borrow  it ;  you  can  earn  it,  but  you  cannot  buy 
it ;  you  can  spend  it,  but  you  cannot  accumulate  it.  A  man  must 
contribute  to  the  stock  of  human  joys  before  he  can  participate  in 
its  profits.  To  keep  happiness  without  giving  it  is  a  futile  quest ; 
and  all  our  longings  for  it,  if  we  have  not  learned  to  give  it  to 
others,  are  as  empty  bottles  in  the  wine-cellar  of  the  soul.  Hap- 
piness never  really  was  any  good  in  this  world  but  to  give  away. 

The  true  source  of  all  happiness  is  to  make  others  happy.  Our 
boys  watch  with  eager  expectations  the  number  of  contributions 
and  the  names  of  their  many  friends  who  make  possible  a  Merry 
Christmas.  The  following  have  sent  donations  to  the  boys'  Christ- 
mas fund: 

M.  S.  Lyles,  Concord, - $  500 

Juvenile  Commision,  Greensboro, 3.50 

Women's   Club,   Ellenboro, 1-00 

Mrs.    Walter    H.    Davidson,    Charlotte, 5.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Don't  Worry 
"Don't      worry! — It     may       not 
happen, 
That   fear  you   have  in   mind; 
Ignore  the  dread  and  work  ahead, 
A  solution  you  will  find. 

Don't      worry! — It       may       not 

happen, 

Though   dark  the   skies   today, 

Keep    a-going,    wisdom    showing 

Common  sense  will     clear  the 

way." 

— o — 
It  is  never  a  good  policy  to  be  too 
positive.     The   other     fellow  may   be 
right. 


children.  In  olden  times,  our  grand- 
fathers used  an  outfit  consisting  of 
a  good  hairbrush  or  slipper. 

The  distribution,  this  year,  of 
$355,000,000  in  Christmas  savings  is 
a  demonstration  that  the  American 
people  are  still  thrifty.  Thrift 
Creates  wealth.  These  Christmas 
funds  are  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
what  systematic  saving  will  ac- 
cumulate. They  are  demonstrations, 
too,  which  children  can  understand 
and   appreciate. 


Many  a  man  is  only  the  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
when  his  wife  makes  him  think  Tie  is 
the  head  of  the  house. 


Did  you  ever  wake  up  at  night  and 
wait  for  the  clock  to  strike?  And 
when  it  did,  it  hit  the  half-hour  and 
you  still  did  not  know  the  time. 


Most  of  the  fairy  tales  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  promulgated  by  married 
men. 

— o — 

It  is  suggested  that  an  ornate  badge 
be  given  to     everyone  who  has     paid 
all  their  taxes.  But  what  would  they 
have  left  to  pin  the  badge  to? 
— o — 

The  man  who     boasts  that  he  has 
"several     irons  in  the     fire"  is     most 
likely  to  burn  somebody. 
— o — 

They  now  say  that  you  can  "buy 
an  automobile  for  a  song."  And 
just  to  think  I  cannot  turn  a  tune. 
This  is  one  of  the  analogies  of  life. 

The  suggestion  is  made  to  parents, 
by  G-Man  Hoover,  that  they  use 
finger-printing     outfits     in     training 


Another  reason  for  having  gump- 
tion enough  not  to  be  a  prophet  is 
that,  during  the  last  campaign,  Hen- 
ry L.  Mencken  said:  "The  Republi- 
cans can  beat  Roosevelt  with  a 
Chinaman."  Now  the  Republicans, 
according  to  Mencken,  see  where 
they  made  the  mistake  of  not  nomi- 
nating a  Chinaman.  The  Republicans 
did  not  take  Mencken's  cue. 

This  time  of  the  year  the  battle  of 
colds  is  on.  Many  people  have  colds. 
Everyone  calls  them  "bad  colds." 
And  who  ever  heard  of  anybody  hav- 
ing -anything  else  but  a  bad  cold, :  if 
he  or  she  has  one  at  all.  On  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  said,  that  the  doctors  of 
the  world  are  still  puzzled,  as  to  how 
colds  start,  or  when  or  why.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  wheeze  and  sneeze, 
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and  feel  as  if  you  are  about  to  meet 
a  cold,  fight  it  off  as  vigorously  as 
you  would  satan,  if  you  were  to  meet 
him  in  your  pathway. 
— o — 
A  whole  lot  of  we  folks  do  not 
mean  to  be  ungrateful,  but  we  are 
forgetful.  Ten  men  received  help 
from  Christ.  Only  one  returned  to 
give  Jesus  thanks.  We  are  constantly 
asking  things  of  God.  How  often  do 
we  thank  Him?  So  many  leave  it  to 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  to 
check  up  our  gratitude.  Religion 
without  thanksgiving  is  like  a 
song  without  music.  God  could  get 
along  without  our  gratitude.  But  we 
cannot  get  along  without  offering  it. 
You  can  thank  God  for  your  bless- 
ings. Can  you  also  thank  Him  for 
your  trials?  Often  they  are  convey- 
ors of     your     greatest     benefits,     we 


s'  :ald   neve?  approach     God  without 
banking   Him   for  something. 

Would  you  go  looking  for  beauty 
in  a  gav»g^?  Well,  I  wouldn't  either, 
but  that's  where  I  found  it.  Walking 
by  a  public  garage  I  happened  to  glance 
in.  an:l  there  it  was.  The  interior 
was  filled  with  the  gloom  which  us- 
ually seems  to  pervade  such  places. 
A  shaft  of  sunshine  came  slanting 
down  through  a  ventilator  bar  of 
-~'~1.  polished  to  a  high  luster.  On 
that  metal  bar  the  sun  beat  down 
with  a  fierce  brilliance.  The  effect 
was  startling.  A  single  bar  of  shin- 
ing silver,  it  seemed,  floating  in  mid- 
air, and  the  bench,  if  there  really 
was  a  bench,  was  almost  completely 
lost  in  the  deep  shadows.  There 
really  is  much  of  the  truly  beautiful 
in  our  every-day  lives,  if  we  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it. 


THE  DREAMER  AND  THE  WORKER 

The  dreamer  laughs  at  the  worker  and  the  worker  laughs  at 
the  dreamer,  neither  realizing  that  the  one  is  useless  without 
the  other.  The  practical  would  have  nothing  to  do  if  it  were 
not  for  the  idealist  and  dreams  would  never  come  true  if  it 
were  not  for  the  worker.  Poetry  and  ideals  were  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  work  but  to  give  inspiration  for  greater 
work. 

No  matter  how  much  you  may  do,  remember  that  you  can 
do  more.  No  one  has  ever  yet  applied  all  the  ability  of  which 
he  was  capable.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  your  mind  is  alive 
and  active,  you  will  continue  to  live  in  a  mediocre  environ- 
ment. As  you  wake  up  more  of  your  mind,  more  opportuni- 
ties will  unfold  for  you. 

The  snake's  eye  view  makes  you  disgusted  with  this  planet 
and  everything  in  it.  Go  up  and  take  a  bird's  eye  view  and 
you  will  be  thankful  for  your  opportunity  to  live  and  express. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE 

By  Ruth  Arnold  Nickel 


In  the  market-place  of  a  small 
African  village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
two  men  met.  One  of  them  had 
crossed  an  ocean  and  had  penetrated 
unmapped  jungles  to  find  the  other. 
They  had  never  met  before  and  now 
they  greeted  each  other  with  the 
polite  formality  of  two  straugers  in- 
troducing themselves. 

"Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?" 
asked  Henry  M.  Stanley.  The  older 
man  smiled  and  raised  his  hat  a  little 
shyly. 

'  Yes,"  Ik.  said.  Then  the  two 
gripped  hands.  They  were  the  only 
white  men  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  life  and  journeys  of  David 
Livingstone  are  familiar.  But  who 
was  Stanley,  and  why  was  he  there? 

Henry  Morton  Stanley  was  christ- 
ened John  Rowlands.  He  was  born  in 
North  Wales.  At  his  birth  he  was 
left  in  the  care  of  relatives  and  at 
the  age  of  six  he  was  placed  in  St. 
Aasph  Union  Workhouse.  Here  very 
little  love  was  shown  to  children.  Obe- 
dience was  the  first  thing  that  was  de- 
manded and  it  was  obtained  by  force 
and  often  by  extreme  cruelty.  When 
John  was  fifteen  years  old  he  ran 
away.  For  a  while  he  lived  with  rela- 
tives, but  it  seems  that  they  were  stern 
and  not  very  warmhearted  people. 

"What  I  lacked  most  to  make  my 
youth  complete  was  affection,"  he 
wrote  when  he  was  a  grown  man. 
There  were  happy  hours  in  his  life, 
however,  when  he  minded  sheep  in 
the  hills  of  Wales.  Then  an  aunt  sug- 
gested that  he  come  to  Liverpool  and 
i:nd  work  in  the  city. 


In  his  first  position  he  worked  in  a 
store  from  seven  in  the  morning  un- 
til nine  at  night!  As  he  was  still  a 
growing  boy,  his  health  did  not  stand 
the  strain  and  he  was  made  ill.  After 
a  sickness  which  lasted  two  months 
he  found  a  job  carrying  heavy  bas- 
kets of  meat  from  a  butcher  shop  to 
various  ships  which  were  lying  at 
the  city's  piers  and  making  ready  to 
sail.  Often  he  must  have  longed  to 
put  down  the  basket  and  sail  away 
to  the  far  ports  for  which  these  ships 
were  bound.  At  any  rate,  this  dream 
was  bound  to  come  true.  One  day 
the  captain  of  a  ship  offered  him  a 
job  as  a  cabin  boy:  John  signed  on 
for  the  voyage. 

But  now  greater  hardships  than 
ever  were  in  store  for  him.  He  was 
required  to  do  the  work  of  a  full- 
grown  man  and  was  rewarded  with 
blows  and  curses.  At  that  time  many 
sea  captains  made  a  practice  of  hir- 
ing young  boys  and  treating  them  so 
cruelly  that  they  would  desert  the  ship 
when  it  reached  port  and  not  stop  to 
collect  their  wages.  John  left  the  ship 
when  it  reached  New  Orleans. 

Fortune  now  seemed  to  improve 
for  John.  He  found  a  position  as 
clerk  with  a  firm  of  commission 
merchants.  John  received  this  posi- 
tion through  Mr.  Henry  Stanley,  a 
a  wealthy  New  Orleans  broker.  Mr. 
Stanley  was  interested  in  the  boy 
because  he  was  homeless  and  also  be- 
cause he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  small 
Bible  which  had  been  given  him  iji 
Wales. 

John,  who     had  spent  most  of  his 
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life  with  other  boys  in  the  work- 
house and  had  seen  his  own  mother 
ouly  once  or  twice,  admired  Mrs. 
Stanley  greatly.  She  loaned  him 
books  and  showed  him  what  a  happy 
home  was  like.  She  and  Mr.  Stanley 
usually  entertained  him  on  Sundays. 
Then  Mrs.  Stanley  became  ill.  The 
maidservant  could  not  do  all  the  work 
and  the  nursing  too,  and  one  day 
when  John  came  to  the  house  and 
found  things  going  wrong,  he  im- 
pulsively stayed  to  help.  He  lost  his 
job  as  a  result.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
away  and  John  felt  that  he  must  do 
all  he  could  for  his  friends.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs.  Stanley  died.  John 
watched  at  her  bedside  and  did  all 
that  needed  to  be  done.  Then,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  was  still  a  great  distance 
away  and  was  not  .expected  to  return 
for  some  time,  John  found  work  out 
of  town. 

When  he  Returned  to  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Stanley  was  waiting  for  him 
with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  asked 
John  to  become  his  son  by  adoption. 
Thus  John  Rowlands  became  Henry 
Morton  Stanley.  For  a  time  the 
young  man  lived  a  happy  life  with 
his  adopted  father.  He  wore  fine 
clothes,  lived  well,  and  was  given 
many  advantages. 

Then,  in  1861,  Mr.  Stanley  died 
suddenly  and  John  who  was  now 
Henry  was  left  penniless.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  still  in 
the  South,  and  although  he  had  so 
shortly  came  from  Wales  and  hardly 
understood  the  causes  of  the  war,  he 
was  goaded  into  enlisting.  He  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  came  out  of  it  shocked  at 
the     memory   of     men     killing     and 


wounding  other  men  and  tearing  up 
the  peaceful  farmlands  with  bursting 
shells   and   consuming   fires. 

Later  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  and 
was  offered  discharge  from  a  plague- 
stricken  prison  camp  if  he  would  en- 
list in  the  Union  army.  Henry  had 
little  understanding  as  to  what 
either  side  was  fighting  about.  He 
knew  that  the  war  concerned  the 
slaves,  but  there  had  been  no  Negroes 
in  Wales  and  he  had  not  been  in 
America  very  long.  However,  he 
agreed  to  enlist  in  the  Union  Army, 
and  in  1862  he  was  discharged  from 
tht?  army,  weak  and  sick  without  a 
cent.  A  kind  farmer  help  him  reach 
Baltimore. 

Again  he  went  to  sea  and  in  the 
fall  of  1862  hie  returned  to  Liverpool. 
He  was  eager  to  see  his  relatives  but 
when  he  visited  them  in  his  old  clothes 
they  were  ashamed  of  him  and  gave 
him  no  welcome.  His  later  voyages 
took  him  to  many  countries;  once  he 
was  shipwrecked.  He  even  served  a 
term  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  the  naval  ship  he  had  done 
clerical  work  and  had  written  re- 
ports. Perhaps  in  this  way  he  became 
a  newspaper  reporter.  At  any  rate, 
when  his  period  of  service  in  the 
Navy  was  finished  he  stayed  on  shore 
and  finally  Henry  M.  Stanley  became 
a  newspaper  correspondent.  His 
writings  appeared  in  many  outstand- 
ing papers. 

It  was  his  newspaper  work  which 
first  took  him  to  Africa.  One  day  he 
heard  that  an  English  expedition 
was  being  organized  to  go  to  Abys- 
sir-in.  Stanley  went  to  New  York  and 
called  upon  the  editor,  wh»  was  also 
the  owner,  of  the  New  Y'ork  Herald. 
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Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  young 
editor,,  was   a   shrewd  bargainer. 

"Will  you  pay  your  own  expenses?" 
he  asked  Stanley.  Stanley  agreed  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  that  he 
was  to  go  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  that  the  paper  would  buy  from 
him  any  acceptable  articles  which  he 
wrote.  Stanley  left  in  two  day's  time. 

In  Abyssinia  he  found  that  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  the  Negus,  as 
he  was  called,  had  been  killing  and 
imprisoning  white  men  and  the 
British  government  had  sent  the  ex- 
pedition to  care  for  the  rights  of  its 
citizens.  This  was  Stanley's  introduc- 
tion to  Africa.  It  was  a  country 
which  he  loved  at  once. 

The  expedition  brought  success  to 
Stanley  as  a  writer.  From  one  coun- 
try he  was  sent  to  another.  When- 
ever something  new  and  exciting  was 
happening,   Stanley  went  in  haste. 

"I  exclude  all  words  like  'fail'  and 
'can't'  from  my  vocabulary,"  he  said 
at  this  time. 

One  day  he  received  a  summons  to 
come  to  Paris  and  meet  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Heifald. 

"I  am  going  to  send  you  to  find 
Dr.  Livingstone,"  said  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  Stanley. 

Stanley  was  thrilled.  The  whole 
world  at  this  time  was  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone 
who  had  disappeared  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  and  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  some  time.  But 
Stanley  remembered  that  he  had  had 
to  pay  his  own  way  to  Abyssinia.  He 
spoke  of  money. 

"Find  Livingstone,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. He  gave  Mr.  Stanley  the  right 
to  draw     upon  unlimited     funds.  As 


many  thousands  of  pounds  as  he 
could  possibly  need  were  to  be  at  his 
disposal. 

Henry  Morton  Stanley,  in  his  bleak 
and  troubled  childhood,  had  found 
comfort  in  his  religion.  He  was  a 
devout  Christian  and  was  interested 
missionary  work.  No  doubt  he  admir- 
ed Livingstone,  and  besides,  the 
Scotch  medical  missionary  came  from 
the  same  part  of  the  world  that  he 
had  come  from.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  interested  in  Africa  exploration 
and  so  was  Stanley. 

In  1871  Stanley  again  landed  in 
Africa  and  began  the  strange  search 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  a  still 
stranger  meeting  the  little  town  of 
Ujiji. 

David  Livingstone,  called  by  the 
Africans  "the  River  Seeker,"  had 
gone  into  the  interior  of  their  con- 
tinent to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  and  to  carry  his  message.  He 
went  where  no  missionary  had  ever 
been,  where  no  doctor  had  ever 
treated  a  patient.  The  whole  world 
was  interested  in  the  dramatic  story 
of  his  work  and  his  discoveries.  He 
was  not  only  respected  as  a  mission- 
ary, but  as  a  scientist  and  an  ex- 
plorer. 

After  a  while  people  in  Europe 
and  America  began  asking,  "What 
has  become  of  Livingstone?"  No 
message  had  come  from  him  for 
several  years.  Even  his  own  family 
no  longer  knew  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead.  Many  believed  that  he  was 
dead.  Life  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  no  easy  thing.  Intense  heat, 
snakes,  animals,  poisonous  insects, 
fever,  the  difficulty  of  travel  and  the 
terrible     rainy     season       when     the 
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heavens  seemed  to  open  and  the 
downpour  continued  for  a  month  at 
a  time,  all  had  combined  to  keep  other 
white  men  out  of  the  heat  of  Africa. 

Henry  Morton  Stanley  arrived  in 
Africa  in  1871  several  years  after 
David  Livingstone  had  dropped  from 
sight.  The  last  rumor  was  that  two 
years  before  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  a  certain 
lake.  But  where  his  travels  had  taken 
him  in  the  two  years  following,  not 
even  the  Africans  seemed  able  to 
say. 

Stanley  had  been  sent  to  Africa 
by  the  New  York  Herald.  His  only 
instructions  were,  "Find  Livingstone." 
But  of  course  he  had  to  keep  his 
errand  secret  for  fear  that  other 
newspapers  would  send  expeditions 
and  would  get  the  news  before  he 
did.  There  were  no  maps  of  the  coun- 
try into  which  he  was  going.  He  did 
not  know  where  to  begin  his  search. 
He  might  wander  for  a  lifetime  in 
the  jungle  and  never  find  the  man  he 
sought.  But  he  was  eager  to  go.  Al- 
ready Africa  fascinated  him.  Like 
Livingstone,  he  loved  it  all  his  life. 

On  the  coast,  with  money  given 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  he  prepared  his  caravan  and 
gathered  together  his  supplies.  He 
bought  twenty-nine  horses  and  mules 
and  hired  two  white  men,  thirty-one 
African  soldiers  to  protect  the  party 
from  hostile  savages  whom  they  might 
meet,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  porters..  Food  and  medicine  for 
this  large  company  had  to  be  trans- 
ported, as  well  as  beads,  cloth  and 
other  gifts  which  they  would  use  in 
trading. 

The  company  set  out  on  foot,  most 


of  them  not  understanding  why  the 
jouney  was  being  made.  Stanley,  by 
cautious  questioning,  had  formed 
some  opinion  as  to  the  part  of  Africa 
in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  might  be 
found.  He  would  go  there  and  inquire 
from  village  to  village  for  the  River 
Seeker. 

It  was  not  an  easy  undertaking 
even  for  the  native  soldiers  and 
porters  who  were  used  to  the  climate, 
but  for  the  white  men  it  was  a  daily 
struggle.  In  thirteen  months  Stanley 
had  twenty-three  different  attacks 
of  illness,  and  often  had  to  be  carried 
in  his  hammock  by  the  bearers.  The 
heat  made  heavy  clothing  unbear- 
able, but  thorns  and  branches  tore 
thin  clothes  and  poisonous  insects 
stung  bare  arms  and  legs  and  faces. 
Smallpox  broke  out  and  many  of  the 
bearers  were  taken  sick.  Tribes 
through  whose  land  the  caravan 
passed  demanded  heavy  tribute  for 
permission  to  travel  in  their  terri- 
tory. 

One  day  Stanley  decided  upon  a 
route  which  the  porters  were  afraid 
to  travel.  A  disagreement  arose  and 
suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the  natives 
would  desert  and  leave  the  white 
men  and  their  supplies  stranded  in 
the  heart  of  the  jungle.  Stanley  knew 
his  quest  would  be  ended.  He  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  draw  their  guns.  He 
himself  strode  out  with  a  whip  and 
commanded  the  men  to  march.  It  was 
a  stern  thing  to  do,  but  he  knew  that 
if  the  men  went  on  with  him  it  would 
not  only  help  to  achieve  the  goal  he 
sought,  but  it  would  save  their  own 
lives.  If  they  deserted  they  might 
starve  in  the  jugle  or  might  be 
killed  by  hostile  tribes. 
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They  were  now  in  mountainous 
country  called  the  Land  of  the  Moon. 
It  was  a  country  that  was  weirdly 
beautiful.  It  seemed  that  each  tribe 
was  different.  Some  were  tattooed, 
some  disfigured  their  faces  and 
bodies.  Many  of  them  descended  upon 
each  other  at  night  and  took  prison- 
ers whom  they  made  slaves.  Some  of 
these  tribes  received  the  caravan 
with  friendly  interest  and  were  glad 
to  trade  with  them.  Others  had  to  be 
frightened  or  won  over  to  prevent 
them  from  attacking  Stanley's  party. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  in  the 
interior  and  no  longer  in  touch  with 
the  cities  on  the  coast,  Stanley  be- 
gan sending  messengers  out  to  in- 
quire about  the  white  doctor,  David 
Livingstone.  Everywhere  he  was 
known.  In  the  last  few  years  he  had 
been  seen  here  or  there.  He  was  the 
only  white  man  these  Africans  had 
seen  until  Stanley's  caravan  arrived. 
The  Africans  who  had  met  Living- 
stone looked  upon  him  as  a  hero.  He 
went  into  dangerous  country  where 
they  were  afraid  to  go.  And  he  was 
kind  and  they  knew  that  he  could 
cure  the  sick. 

But  in  spite  of  these  reports  the 
journey  was  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as 
ever.  When  they  left  the  Land  of  the 
Moon.  Stanley  was  the  only  white 
man  who  remained.  One  of  the  other 
two  had  died.  The  other  had  become 
too  ill  to  travel  further  and  Stanley 
sent  a  party  of  bearers  with  supplies 
and  medicine  to  carry  him  back  to 
the  coast.  Doubtless  Stanley  would 
have  liked  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  also,  but  he  went  on. 

At  last  he  was  rewarded.  News 
came  that  a  white     man  had  arrived 


at  Ujiji.  He  was  old,  his  hair  was 
white  and  he  was  sick.  Stanley's 
heart  rose.  What  other  white  man 
could  it  be?  The  caravan  pressed 
forward  at  top  speed.  They  went  up 
a  hill  and  beneath  them,  surrounded 
by  mountains  they  saw  a  beautiful 
lake.  Nearby  was  the  town  of  Ujiji 

In  the  town  there  was  great  ex- 
citement. A  white  man  was  already 
there  and  now  a  caravan  and  ancther 
white  man  were  coming.  Scouts  and 
the  language  of  the  drums  had 
warned  them  of  the  approaching 
party.  Out  of  the  town  came  a  leap- 
ing, dancing,  screaming  mob  with 
drums  and  horns  to  welcome  the 
caravan  into  the  city. 

At  last  the  two  white  men  met. 
Henry  Morton  Stanley  had  found 
David  Livingstone. 

Stanley's  arrival  was  like  a  mir- 
acle, for  Livingstone  was  in  great 
need.  He  had  been  for  years  without 
proper  food  or  medicine  and  of  course 
without  the  care  of  a  doctor  or  den- 
tist. His  teeth  were  bad  and  his 
physical  condition  was  weak.  His 
men  had  mutinied  and  he  had  been 
stranded  in  Ujiji  nine  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast.  Stanley  had  mail  and 
provision  for  him  and  news  from  the 
outside  world.  Can  you  imagine  their 
first  night  together  when  they  sat 
down  together  at  the  evening  meal 
and  lingered  to  talk  after  it  was 
over?  Stanley  was  glowing  with  the 
triumph  of  an  accomplishment  which 
had  seemed  almost  impossible.  Be- 
sides this  he  had  been  lonely  since  he 
had  lost  his  white  companions.  He 
was  hungry  for  the  companionship 
of  an  educated  man  like  himself.  And 
so  was     Livingstone.       What  stories 
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they  must  have  told  each  other  that 
night  and  in  the  four  months  which 
they  spent  together! 

Livingstone  gave  Stanley  permis- 
sion to  carry  back  news  about  his 
explorations  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
but  he  refused  ±o  return  with  him. 
Perhaps  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
live  much  longer  and  surely  he  felt 
that  in  this  great  continent  there 
was  work  which  he  wanted  to  do  as 
long  as  he  could.  He  felt  that  he 
belonged  to  Africa. 

Each  day  the  friendship  between 
the  two  men  grew,  but  at  last  Stan- 
ley knew  that  he  must  return  with- 
out Livingstone.  They  parted  in 
March,  1872.  Stanley's  return  jour- 
ney was  less  difficult  than  the  trip  to 
Ujiji,  for  now  he  had  no  search  to 
make;  he  knew  where  he  was  going. 
In  two  months  his  party  reached  the 
coast. 

Stanley  carried  back  to  the  whole 
world  the  news  that  Livingstone  was 
alive.  He  wrote  the  thrilling  story  of 
his  travels  and  his  missionary  work. 
But  eighteen  months  later  he  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  that  his  friend 
was  dead.  David  Livingstone's  life 
for  Africa  was  ended. 

When  Henry  M.  Stanley  heard, 
less  than  two  years  after  he  had 
parted  fr«m  David  Livingstone,  that 
his  friend  was  dead,  he  felt  a  strong 
call  back  to  Africa.  He  was  not  a 
missionary,  although  he  was  a  re- 
ligious man,  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
complete  some  of  the  work  which 
Livingstone  had  hoped  to  do. 

Africa  was  called  the  dark  con- 
tinent because  its  people  were  not 
civilized.  Most  of  the  interior  had 
not  been     explored   or     mapped,  and 


the  inhabitants  themselves  did  not 
travel  great  distances.  .  Livingstone 
had  hoped  to  open  up  routes  which 
would  make  travel  easier  so  that 
medical  care  and  education  could  be 
brought  to  the  people  of  the  interior. 

Stanley's  newspaper  articles  about 
his  meeting  with  Livingstone  had 
had  an  unfortunate  reception.  Many 
people  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
really  found  Livingstone,  and  it  was 
not  until  Dr.  Livingstone's  family 
publicly  acknowleged  that  he  had 
brought  back  genuine  letters  that  he 
received  the  praise  he  deserved.  Al- 
though the  doubters  were  all  won 
over,  Stanley  could  not  forget  the 
criticism  which  had  been  directed  at 
his  first  articles. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  suggested 
that  he  go  back  to  Africa,  this  time 
as  an  explorer,  to  write  the  news  of 
his  journeys  and  discoveries. 

"If  I  can  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems Livingstone  and  others  left  un- 
solved, the  people  will  surely  believe 
that  I  did  find  Livingstone,"  he  said. 
Livingstone  had  been  trying  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  Riiver.  When 
Stanley  had  found  him,  he  was  ex- 
ploring in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. He  had  wanted  to  travel  en- 
tirely around  this  large  lake  and 
find  its  outlet,  but  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
asked  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
editor  of  The  New  York  Herald,  who 
had  financed  Stanley's  search  for 
Livingstone,  to  share  the  expense  for 
this  new  trip.  It  was  arranged  that 
each  paper  should  pay  half. 

This   time   Stanley's  staff  consisted 
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of  three  white  assistants  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  blacks. 
None  of  these  had  ever  been  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  almost  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey  five  men  died. 

The  expedition  first  explored  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Stanley  'had 
brought  a  boat  along  for  the  purpose 
which  had  to  be  pieced  together  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  None  of 
his  men  would  go  with  him  in  the 
boat.  They  had  been  told  that  it  would 
take  years  to  sail  around  the  lake, 
that  in  some  places  they  would  meet 
people  with  long  tails  and  that  in 
others  they  would  be  eaten  by  canni- 
bals. Stanley  had  to  order  eleven  of 
them  to  go  with  him.  They  came  with 
chattering  teeth.  The  voyage  took 
eight  weeks.  When  they  returned 
to  their  camp  they  found  that  one  of 
the  three  white  assistants  had  died. 
When  he  returned  from  traveling 
around  Lake  Tanganika,  another  of 
the  two  remaining  white  men  was 
seriously  ill. 

Stanley's  next  exploit  was  a  seven 
months'  voyage  down  the  Congo 
River,  almost  across  the  entire  con- 
tinent to  the  sea.  Besides  his  larger 
boat  he  now  had  bought  about  two 
dozen  canoes.  Neither  he  nor  his 
companions  knew  what  to  expect,  but 
they  found  cataracts,  whirlpools, 
waterfalls  and  the  intense  glare  of 
the  hot  sun  on  the  swift  water.  They 
were  attacked  by  natives  through 
whose  villages  they  passed.  Some  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  cannibals. 
But  Stanley  had  learned  how  to  barter 
with  the  villagers  and  win  them  over 
through  their  curiosity  and  interest 
in  the  trinkets  he  displayed.  At  times 
when  in  sections  the  river  became  too 


difficult  for  their  small  boats,  they 
had  to  travel  on  land,  carrying  their 
craft  with  them.  Some  of  them  were 
damaged  and  new  ones  had  to  be 
made.  Sometimes  roads  had  to  be  cut 
through  undergrowth  to  clear  the 
way  for  their  caravan,  and  even  big 
rocks  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way. 
Because  of  this  the  Africans  began 
calling  Stanley  "The  Rock-Breaker." 

Stanley  looked  upon  his  servants 
as  his  own  people.  At  one  time  one 
of  them  stole  a  supply  of  beads. 
Stanley  wondered  what  he  should  do, 
so  he  called  the  men  together  and 
asked  them  decide.  One  by  one  they 
said  that  since  he  was  guilty  he  de- 
served to  be  beaten,  but  they  remind- 
ed their  leader  of  the  man's  brave 
deeds  and  his  hard  work.  Finally  two 
of  the  men  agreed  to  take  half  of  his 
punishment.  Stanley  accepted  the* 
offer,  but  then  pardoned  them  and 
the  culprit  with  them.  The  man 
came  to  him. 

''It  was  not  I  who  stole,  but  the 
devil  in  me,"  he  told  Stanley.  All  of 
the  men  were  pleased  and  the  man 
who  had  stolen  the  beads  tried  hard 
to  please  his  leader  after  that  ex- 
perience. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  journey 
Stanley's  last  white  companion, 
Frank  Pocock,  was  drowned  in  the 
rapids.  When  the  party  neared  the 
coast  their  food  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. In  a  village  they  were  given 
peanuts  and  bananas.  Stanley  dis- 
patched a  message  asking  for  help 
from  the  white  traders  on  the  coast. 
A  caravan  was  sent  out  to  meet  him, 
carrying  supplies.  That  night  the 
news  of  his  arrival  was  cabled 
around  the  world. 
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Stanley  chartered  a  special  boat  to 
send  his  faithful  followers  back  to 
the  other  coast  of  Africa  where  he 
had  hired  them.  He  even  went  back 
with  them  to  see  that  they  were  safe- 
ly returned  to  theii  homes.  He  was 
remembered  in  their  country  as  a 
white  hero. 

When  Stanley  arrived  in  Europe 
he  believed  that  he  had  proved  that 
the  Congo  could  be  navigated.  The 
first  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
were  very  difficult  for  small  boats, 
but  he  felt  that  a  railroad  could  be 
built  along  this  part  of  the  country 
which  would  connect  with  docks  for 
ships  further  down  the  river.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  bringing  trade  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  he  would  give  em- 
ployment to  people,  and  would  bring 
civilization  and  the  end  of  the  slave 
trade  to  Africa.  But  again  he  was 
met  with  doubt. 

Two  years  later  he  received  some 
money  from  the  King  of  Belgium  and 
returned  to  the  Congo  to  proceed 
down  the  river  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

One  of  Stanley's  great  desires  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade.  At 
one  time  he  passed  several  villages 
where  a  raid  had  taken  place  and 
found  the  little  towns  in  ruins  and 
strewn  with  ashes  and  the  bodies  of 
people  who  had  been  killed.  Further 
on  he  came  to  a  station  where  the 
new-made  slaves  were  kept,  heavily 
guarded,  until  they  could  be  trans- 
ported away  by  the  Arabs  who  had 
stolen  them. 

Many  Europeans  had  come  to  the 
Congo  Free  State  now  and  General 
Gordon  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Lower  Congo,  while  Stanley  was 


to  govern  the  upper  district.  Stanley 
admired  General  Gordon  and  felt 
that  together  they  could  abolish 
slavery.  But  another  man  was  sent  in 
Gordon's  place.  Stanley  resigned  the 
office  which  he  was  to  have  held  and 
returned  to  Europe. 

Henry  Morton  Stanley  set  out  on 
his  journey  in  search  of  David  Liv- 
ingstone in  1871.  About  fourteen 
years  later  he  began  another  thrill- 
ing African  expedition  in  search  of 
a  second  doctor. 

There  was  trouble  in  the  Sudan.  A 
fanatical  leader  call  the  Mahdi  had 
wiped  out  whole  Egyptian  garrisons. 
General  Gordon,  Stanley's  friend, 
had  been  killed.  One  garrison,  led  by 
Emin  Pasha,  had  escaped  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  jungle,  some- 
where on  the  left  side  of  the  Nile.  In 
some  way  Emin  Pasha  managed  to 
send  a  message  back  to  Egypt  ask- 
ing for  help,  for  he  feared  that  he 
and  his  men  would  be  found  by  the 
Mahdi's  followers  and  massacred. 
The  newspapers  of  the  various  coun- 
tries gave  space  to  the  story  and  a 
Relief  Committee  was  organized. 

Stanley  was  lecturing  in  America 
when  a  cablegram  reached  him,  ask- 
ing him  to  lead  the  expedition  to 
bring  help  to  Emin  Pasha  and  his 
men.  He  learned  that  Pasha  was  a 
German  Jewish  doctor  who  had  been 
appointed  Governor  of  Equatoria  by 
General  Gordon,  and  had  been  given 
this  name  by  his  soldiers.  Stanley 
left  America  at  once  and  began  pre- 
paring for  the  new  exploit.  Seven 
white  men  were  to  accompany  him. 
Two  of  them  were  doctors.  This  time 
they  were  to  carry  with  them  not 
only     supplies  for  their  own     rarty, 
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but  also  food  and  ammunition  for 
Emin  Pasha  and  his  men. 

Things  happened  quickly  in  Stan- 
ley's life.  In  December  he  had  been  in 
America.  Six  months  later  he  was 
again  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  this 
time  blazing  a  trail  through  the  un- 
explored dark  forests  in  the  center  of 
the  continent. 

Fifty  picked  men  traveled  ahead 
as  an  advance  guard.  It  was  their 
duty  to  beat  a  path  through  the 
undergrowth,  to  cut  down  trees  and 
to  build  rude  bridges  over  streams. 
Stanley  wrote  that  for  four  months 
they  traveled  through  jungle  so  thick 
that  they  never  saw  a  patch  of  grass 
or  clearing  as  big  as  the  floor  of  a 
cottage  room.  The  forest  swarmed 
with  savage  beasts.  Torrents  of  rain 
fell  for  many  days.  When  it  was  not 
raining,  the  trees  and  vines  were  so 
thick  that  it  was  always  twilight. 
Mud  and  soft  leaf  mold,  many  inches 
deep,  made  walking  difficult. 

Dr.  Parke,  the  official  surgeon,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do.  One  of  the 
things  which  the  party  had  to  eat 
was  a  kind  of  tapioca  made  from 
cassava  roots,  but  if  this  was  not 
cooked  properly  it  was  poisonous. 
The  heat,  the  rain,  the  insects  and 
the  difficulties  of  traveling  made 
many  of  the  travelers  sick.  Often  a 
poisoned  arrow  winged  its  way  into 
their  midst,  shot  by  some  frightened 
savage  who  lurked  in  the  dark  forest. 
At  one  time  they  were  so  desperate 
for  food  that  they  killed  and  ate 
their  last  donkey. 

Stanley  made  new  discoveries  on 
this  trip.  He  saw  pigmies  this  time. 
Some  of  the  natives  welcomed  the 
white    men   and    their    followers    and 


gave  them  corn  and  fruit.  At  last, 
a  year  after  Stanley  had  left  Ameri- 
ca, the  party  emerged  from  the 
jungle  and  saw  a  village  surrounded 
by  open  lawns  of  greenest  grass.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  months  they 
saw  the  sun. 

But  the  dangers  of  the  journey 
were  by  no  means  over.  He  still  did 
not  know  exactly  where  Emin  Pasha 
was,  but  he  had  found  Livingstone, 
and  he  believed  if  he  persevered  his 
second  search  would  be  successful. 
During  this  second  stage  of  the 
journey  he  became  desperately  sick 
and  remembered  little  of  what  hap- 
pened at  that  time. 

One  day  two  messengers  came  to 
him  from  their  chief.  They  had  a 
packet  for  him.  It  had  passed 
through  many  hands.  When  he  open- 
ed it  he  found  that  it  was  from  Emin 
Pasha.  One  of  Stanley's  men  and  a 
band  of  their  followers  set  out  by 
boat  on  Lake  Albert  to  bring  Emin 
Pasha  to  their  camp.  Again  Stan- 
ley met  a  white  man  whom  he  had 
crossed  Africa  to  find. 

Stanley  had  traveled  with  the  ad- 
vance column.  Now  he  left  one  of 
his  white  lieutenants  with  Emin 
Pasha  and  journeyed  back  to  Yam- 
buya  to  meet  his  rear  column.  Hav- 
ing been  over  the  ground  once,  he 
could  save  them  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty and  suffering  by  serving  as 
their  guide.  After  several  days  he 
found  part  of  the  rear  column,  in- 
cluding three  of  the  white  men  who 
had  been  ill.  They  had  now  recover- 
ed but  Stanley  himself  was  ill  with 
malarial  fever.  He  could  have  sent 
one  or  two  of  them  to  continue  the 
search   which   he   had   begun,   but   he 
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never  shifted  his  responsibilities. 
When  he  set  out  again  he  left  with 
one  of  these  white  men  his  pet  fox 
terrier.  The  dog  had  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  he  wanted  to  spare 
it  further  hardships.  But  the  dog 
grieved  so  bitterly  -after  his  master 
left  that  he  refused  to  eat  and  died 
three   days   afterwards. 

Again  Stanley  was  in  the  jungle. 
This  time  he  was  sick  during  most  of 
the  journey.  But  they  were  able  to 
travel  faster,  even  so,  for  they  went 
back  over  their  own  trail.  In  sixty- 
two  days  they  covered  a  distance 
which  had  required  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  days  on  the  first  jour- 
ney. Then  Stanley  found  the  last  of 
his  rear  guard.  With  them  he  began 
his  third  trip  through  the  vast  Afri- 
can forest. 

Stanley  described  the  jungle  in  one 
of  his  books.  He  spoke  about  the  in- 
sects. If  he  opened  his  notebook,  a 
dozen  butterflies  Hghted  on  the  page. 
He  told  how  the  ants  crawled  over 
his  feet  and  made  their  way  up  his 
body.  He  wrote  about  trees  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  with 
their  branches  interlaced  like  a  roof. 
He  told  about  fallen  trees  on  which 
grew  orchids  and  thick  moss  like 
green  fur. 

At  last  Stanley  and  what  was  left 
of  the  rear  guard  returned  to  where 
they  had  left  Emin  Pasha  with  his 
men  and  some  of  their  own  party. 
Now  they  were  through  with  the 
jungle,  and  traveled  instead  towards 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  They  visited  a  mission 
station  on   Lake  Vicoria  Nyanza  and 


had  their  first  good  meal  in  many 
months.  Then  they  journeyed  on  to 
the   coast. 

In  December,  1889 — three  years 
after  Stanley  had  taken  command  of 
the  expedition — they  reached  the 
coast.  Warships  in  the  harbor  fired 
a  salute.  German  officers  welcomed 
them  into  their  quarters  and  a  ban- 
quet was  prepared  to  which  white 
men  representing  many  European 
countries  came  as  guests. 

Stanley  never  completely  recover- 
ed from  the  hardships  he  had  endur- 
ed on  his  three  trips  through  the 
jungle.  Instead  of  returning  to 
America,  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  married  and  bought  a  home  out- 
side of  London.  But  he  never  for- 
got Africa.  He  gave  the  fields 
around  his  house  African  names.  A 
little  stream  was  called  the  Congo. 

"Africa  is  in  me,"  he  said  each 
time  his  old  malarial  fever  returned 
and  shook  him  with  its  chills.  But 
he  continued  to  write  about  Africa 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  everything 
that  happened  in  that  mysterious 
land  where  he  had  had  so  many  ad- 
ventures. 

Stanley  died  in  1904.  He  was 
buried  in  a  little  churchyard  near  his 
home.  On  his  tombstone  was  carved 
his  English  name  and  the  name  the 
Africans  gave  him — Bula  Matadi, 
the  Rock  Breaker.  In  Africa  many 
of  the  black  men  who  had  been  his 
followers  were  still  alive.  They  re- 
membered him  as  a  white  father. 
Perhaps  when  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  them,  the  drums  of  Africa 
tapped  out  a  last  salute. 
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WATER  HAZARD 

By  Michael  Rand 


Martin  turned  out  the  lights  in  the 
store,  and  came  into  the  back  room. 
The  youth  in  the  slicker  looked  up. 
"Finished?" 

"I'll  just  check  the  book  before  I 
go,"  replied  the  young  pharmacist. 
He  glanced  hastily  through  the  half 
dozen  prescriptions  filled  that  day, 
and  grunted  in  satisfaction.  With  a 
careless  gesture  he  threw  his  white 
coat  over  a  chair. 

"One  more  week  of  this!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Bud  Morris  smiled  at  his  friend. 
"You  liked  pharmacy  once." 

Martin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Oh,  pharmacy's  all  right.  I  guess 
it's  me.  I  can't  stick  to  the  grind. 
It's  too  dull." 

"Does  your  boss  know  you're  go- 
ing?" 

"I  told  the  old  man  a  week  before 
he  went  east." 

"Hod  does  he  feel  about  it?" 

Martin  frowned.  "Not  so  well. 
He  wants  me  to  go  back  to  school 
and  finish  the  last  two  years  of  my 
course;  he  even  wants  to  help  me 
through.  Says  I'm  a  protege  of  his, 
and  that  he  always  figured  on  my 
stepping  in  here  when  he  retired." 

"And  this?"  Bud  held  up  a  dog- 
eared copy  of  Ramsay's  "Spanish 
Grammar." 

Martin  grinned  sheepishly.  "Brush- 
ing up  on  my  Spanish,  Bud." 

"Then  you're  honestly  going  to 
Soxith  America?" 

"Yes."     Martin  put  on  his  hat  and 


slicker,  and     stood     looking     at     his 
friend. 

"You  always  were  an  adventurous 
cuss,"  observed  Bud,  "remember 
when  we  used  to  climb  around  in  the 
hills  a  few  years  back?  I  used  to  be 
scared  stiff,  but  you  never  could  get 
enough." 

"Jesse    James,    William    Tell,    and 
Hiawatha,  all  in  one,"  grinned  Mar- 
tin.    "You  know,  old  fellow,   I   don't 
know   exactly   why    I    want    to   go    to 
South  America."  He  hesitated.   "Per- 
haps  it's   just   a   whim.     I    do   know 
that  I  want  to  go,  and  that's  all  that 
matters.     I've    dreamed    about    S.    A. 
ever  since  I  was  three  feet  tall!" 
"How  much  money  do  you  have?" 
"Five    hundred    dollars." 
Bud  looked  at  him  shrewdly.  "Not 
much  to  travel  on." 

"I'm  not  going  deluxe.  The  money 
part  doesn't  worry  me.  I  can  always 
get  along." 

"I  think  you're  making  a  mistake," 
observed  Bud  with  characteristic 
frankness.  "After  all  you're  only 
twenty  years  old.  South  America 
won't  be  as  romantic  and  adventur- 
ous as  it  seems,  and  your  measly  five 
hundred  will  disappear  in  a  hurry. 
Why  don't  you  finish  at  the  universi- 
ty, and  then  think  about  travel  on  a 
shoestring  with  two  more  years  of 
wisdom  added  to  your  present  pro- 
found character," 

Martin  laughed  but  said  nothing. 
He  snapped  out  the  light,  and  the  two 
young  men  walked  through  the  store 
to  the  entrance. 
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"Still  raining,"  sighed  Bud  on  the 
steps. 

Martin  stared  down  the  mud  clog- 
ged main  street,  at  the  water  strewn 
sidewalks,  at  the  rain  falling  heavily 
against  the  pale  glare  of  the  street 
lamps. 

"You  may  be  right,  Bud,"  mutter- 
ed young  Bradly,  "but  I've  got  to  go! 
The  monotony  of  this  town  is  killing 
me.  How  long  has  it  rained,  six 
months?" 

Bud  laughed  gently.  "Only  about 
ten  days."  They  walked  down  the 
street.     "My  car's  up  here  a  bit." 

"Listen!"  whispered  Martin.  Above 
them  in  the  telephone  tower,  the  fire 
siren  began  to  ring. 

"Shouldn't  think  anything  could 
burn  in  this  weather." 

They  sat  in  the  car  and  listened  to 
the  fierce  wail  of  the  siren.  A 
door  slammed  nearby,  and  a  man 
came  running  down  the  sidewalk, 
hatless. 

"Hey,  you  fellows!"  He  stood  on 
the   running  board,  gasping. 

"Where's  the  fire,  Scoop?"  The 
breathless  one  was  Scoop  Towne, 
editor  of  the  Valley  Signal. 

"Fire!"  he  panted.  "Fire  nothing! 
Flood!  Just  got  a  phone  call  from 
the  dam.  A  sluice  gate  has  broken, 
and  the  whole  reservoir  is  moving 
this  way!" 

"Will  it  be  very  bad?"  queried 
Bud. 

"Plenty!"  shouted  the  editor.  "I'm 
off  to  get  my  family." 

Martin  whistled  through  his  teeth. 
"Here's  excitement!"  he  said.  The 
boys  drove  off.  Bud's  parents,  with 
whom   Martin,  who   was   an   orphan, 


lived,  had  a  home  on  Shadow  Ridge, 
well  above  the  danger  line.  But  oth- 
er people  would  need  help;  and  there 
was  the  store. 

Two  hours  later  the  first  of  the 
water  slopped  over  the  banks  of  the 
already  swollen  river.  There  was 
nothing  sensational  about  this  flood; 
no  tremendous  currents  or  spectacu- 
lar eddies.  But  a  silent,  sinister 
overflew    that   seemed    reptilian. 

By  morning,  half  of  the  town  was 
afloat.  Havoc  was  general  along  the 
river  valley.  The  business  section 
was  inundated.  A  temporary  camp 
of  refugees  was  set  up  on  the  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  Shadow  Ridge. 

Before  dawn  the  vanguard  of  the 
ever  watchful  Flood  Relief  Committee 
had  arrived.  A  seaplane  brought 
director,  nurses,  and  supplies.  More 
followed,  and  orders  began  to  grow 
out  of  increasing  chaos. 

Martin  worked  alone  and  steadily 
in  Douglas'  Pharmacy.  He  moved 
the  contents  of  the  lower  shelves  to 
upper  ones,  in  order  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  for  old  man  Douglas.  The 
store  was  a  sturdy  brick  building,  oc- 
cupying the  crest  of  a  small  rise 
which  ran  through  Valley  City's 
downtown.  It  was  possible  that  the 
water  would  not  rise  so  high. 

But  morning  found  the  water  al- 
ready a  foot  deep,  slooping  noisily 
over  the  tile  floor.  Martin  locked 
the  door  ruefully  against  the  silent 
invasion.  He  hailed  the  first  row- 
boat  that  passed,  and  rode  to  the 
relief  camp.  He  saw  Bud  Morris 
and  his  father. 

"Dad  and  I  just  finished  tying 
down     our     lumber     yard,"     grinned 
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Bud.     "How's   the   store?" 

Martin  told  him.  Bud  bore  him 
off  to  the  tent  which  served  as  gener- 
al headquarters.  "There's  a  man 
here  who  wants  to  see  you." 

Martin  shook  hands  with  a  slender, 
graying  man,  who  was  apparently 
occupied  with  thousands  of  important 
details.  He  waved  them  aside  and 
looked  at  Martin  searchingly.  "So 
you're  a  druggist,  eh?" 

"A  student  druggist  registered  as 
an  assistant,"  corrected  the  young 
man.  "I'll  be  glad  to  help  in  any 
manner    possible." 

"Good!"  snapped  Dr.  Richards,  the 
medical  director.  "Let's  go  down  to 
your  store.     Is  it  under  water?" 

"Measured  a  foot  an  hour  ago," 
said  Martin. 

A  motor  launch  carried  them  down 
Main  Street.  It  had  become  a  canal. 
They  passed  the  town's  other  drug 
store,  only  the  transom  of  which 
showed  above  the  water  level.  But 
the  water  sloped  off  as  the  ground 
rose.  Douglas'  Pharmacy  carried 
about  two  feet. 

Dr.  Richards  uttered  a  pleased  ex- 
clamation as  his  eyes  went  over  the 
shelves.     "Why  this  is  a  real  store!" 

"Mr.  Douglas  is  proud  of  his  pro- 
fession," smiled  Martin.  "He  want- 
ed the  best  of  everything." 

Dr.  Richards  looked  at  the  young 
man  with  interest.  "See  here,  young 
fellow,  our  supplies  have  been  delay- 
ed, and  even  normally  they  don't 
amount  to  much.  But  our  funds  are 
unlimited.  I  wonder  if  you'll  supply 
the  Relief  Committee  throughout  the 
emergency?" 

"You  mean,  stay  here  in  the 
store?" 


"Yes.  I  don't  think  the  water  will 
rise  much  higher.  If  it  does,  you 
can  move  out.  In  a  condition  like 
this,  all  sorts  of  ills  break  out,  some 
petty,  some  dangerous.  We  need  an 
experienced  druggist,  and  a  good 
stock.  You  and  the  store  fit  the 
necessity  completely.  Right  now,  I 
have  a  bale  of  prescriptions  three 
inches  high." 

"I'll  do  it,"  agreed  Martin.  He 
looked  at  his  friend.  "See  here,  Bud, 
can  I  have  a  few  dozen  planks?  I'm 
going  to  raise  the  floor  level.  I  don't 
care  to  get  my  feet  wet."  He  laughed. 

"Your  will  is  mine!"  chuckled  the 
young  lumber  merchant. 

They  boarded  the  launch.  "Drop 
me  off  at  the  hill,"  commanded  Dr. 
Richards.  "I'll  give  you  the  boat  for 
two  hours,  to  get  your  prescription 
department  set  up,  Martin.  After- 
wards Bud  will  report  to  me.  You're 
hired  as  my  chauffeur  and  general 
messenger.  The  way  you  handle 
this  boat  is   remarkable." 

Bud  eased  the  craft  inshore,  and 
the  director1  hopped  out.  "Remem- 
ber!" he  warned,  and  was  gone. 

"It  looks  like  we're  going  to  work," 
grinned  Bud.  They  steered  for  the 
lumber  yard,  and  after  some  minutes 
of  hair-raising  effort,  had  roped  two 
dozen  planks  into  a  raft.  They 
came  back  to  the  store,  soaked  but 
jubilant.  Martin  dug  out  hammer, 
nails,  and  a  saw,  while  Bud  went  off 
for  two  gas  mantle  laterns  which 
they  used  on  fishing  trips. 

Planking  the  store  was,  under  the 
conditions,  a  stiff  task.  Bud  handled 
the  saw,  and  Martin  fitted  and  hail- 
ed the  planks  crosswise  across  the 
width      of     the      rear     room.     They 
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built  from  shelf  to  shelf  and,  when 
occasion  permitted,  from  desk  to  cab- 
inet. The  new  floor  was  almost  five 
feet  above  the  old  one,  and  the  new 
room  barely  six  feet  high,  with 
shelves  loaded  to  the  bending  point 
with  pharmaceuticals. 

The  youths  looked  at  their  handi- 
work in  a  spirit  of  awe.  "It's  flimsy," 
said  Martin,  "but  it's  a  good  job  for 
the  time  it  took  us.  But  it's  lucky 
old  man  Douglas  believed  in  solid 
building.  These  shelves  are  as  good 
as  gun  emplacments." 

Bud  extracted  from  his  pocket  a 
sheaf  of  orders  as  thick  as  his  fist. 
"The  Doc  told  me  to  give  these  to 
you." 

Martin  whistled.  "I'm  going  to 
work  with  a  vengeance." 

"Well,  old  boy,  I'm  off,"  said  Bud, 
stepping  through  the  alley  door, 
which  had  been  taken  off,  into  the 
launch  tied  up  outside.  "I'll  stop  in 
every  couple  of  hours,  so  sit  tight." 
When  he  had  gone,  Martin  dropped 
a  rod  through  a  crack  in  the  floor  to 
measure  the  water's  depth.  It  was 
three  and  a  half  feet,  "slowing  up," 
he  muttered.  "Maybe  the  floor  will 
be  high  enough." 

He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  with  an 
air  of  determination,  and  slipped  the 
first  prescription  from  the  pack.  He 
worked  steadily.  Bud  returned  with 
the  launch,  picked  up  the  finished 
products,  and  left  more  business.  Oc_ 
cassionally  he  brought  food.  Martin 
ate  swiftly,  with  appetite. 

"Any  news?"  he  would  inquire. 

"Blasted  a  jam  away  from  the 
automobile  bridge,"  his  friend  would 
say,  or  add  some  even  more  sensa- 
tional    item.     "Oh     yes,     plenty     of 


news." 

Martin  groaned.  "First  time  any- 
thing happened  in  this  town  for  fifty 
years,  and  here  I  am  in  a  cave  five 
feet  high,  with  my  nose  rubbing  a 
lot  of  pill  bottles!"  He  snorted  with 
indignation,  and  went  back  to  work. 

Martin's  days  and  nights  became  a 
sort  of  nightmare.  He  worked  until 
his  feet  felt  like  great  blisters,  and 
his  head  like  a  pudding.  When  he 
grew  too  tired,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  floor,  which  swayed  beneath  him 
like  a  reed  bridge,  and  slept.  But  a 
few  hours  later  he  was  back  on  the 
job. 

Bud  marveled  silently  at  his 
friend.  Martin  hadn't  left  the  store 
since  they  had  planked  up  the  floor. 
The  third  day  of  the  flood  grew  cold. 
It  rained  steadily. 

Late  at  night  after  this  day, 
Martin  was  taking  the  scanty  nap  he 
allowed  himself  per  twenty-four 
hours,  on  the  elastic  floor  of  the  rear 
room.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
shadowy  form  of  Dr.  Richards. 
"Where's  your  cooler,  Martin?" 
The  youth  nodded  sleepily  toward 
the  proper  corner,  and  looked  at  his 
watch. 

It  was  four  A.  M.  Outside  he 
could  hear  the  rain  dribbling  on  the 
water.  The  launch  was  tied  up  in  the 
alley.  Martin  stood  up,  and  walked 
over  to  the  director. 

"What's   up,   doctor?" 

The  tall  man  looked  at  him  prim- 
ly.    "Diphtheria!"  he  said. 

"Here!"  exclaimed  Martin,  wide 
awake. 

"One  case  here,  but  a  mining  set- 
tlement up  one  of  the  canyons,  Sloan, 
is  down  with  it.     Horrible  number  of 
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cases.  The  place  is  completely  isolat- 
ed. The  creek  has  washed  out  the 
trail,  and  no  boat  can  beat  the  cur- 
rent. Our  plane  can't  land,  and  we 
don't  dare  try  a   'chute." 

"Two  men  can  get  to  Sloan  with- 
out road  or  boat,"  muttered  Martin. 
"Is  Bud  outside?"  He  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  out.  "Bud,  come  in," 
The  driver  of  the  launch  taxi  scram- 
bled over  the  bows  and  stood  in  the 
store. 

The  doctor  ermerged  from  the 
cooler  with  a  handful  of  boxes.  "This 
all  the  diphtheria  A.  T.  you  have?" 

"Yes,"  said  Martin. 

Dr.  Richards  laid  it  down  on  the 
counter.  "A  miner  managed  to  get 
down  to  us  early  this  morning.  He 
was  half  sick  when  he  started,  and 
the  trip  almost  finished  him.  H£s 
boat  smashed,  and  he  crawled  a 
good  bit  of  the  way  over  boulders. 
We  have  some  anti-toxin  among  our 
stuff,  and  that,  along  with  yours,  will 
be  a  godsend  to  the  doctor  up  there. 
IVe  sent  the  plane  off  for  more.  It'll 
be  back  later  in  the  day.  Every 
moment  counts,  however."  He  eyed 
Martin.     "What's   your  idea?" 

"Bud  and  I  know  those  mountains 
by  heart.  We  can  get  to  Sloan  with 
the  stuff  by  six  tonight.  How  about 
it,  Bud?" 

Dr.  Richards  looked  at  his  aide. 
"He's  right,  doctor;  Mart  and  I  play- 
ed in  those  hills  when  we  were  kids. 
We  know  of  old  Indian  runs  and 
prospectors'  trails  that  no  one  else 
has  ever  heard  of.  We  could  get 
there  by  this  evening.  It's  not  a 
job  for  one  man,  though." 

"I'm  going,"  muttered  Martin  ex- 
citedly.    He  reached  for  his  hat  and 


jacket.  Dr.  Richards  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand   on  his   shoullder. 

"Look  here,  Martin,"  he  said  gent- 
ly. "We  need  you  here.  If  Morris 
can  find  the  way,  I'll  give  him  one  of 
my  men.  We  can't  do  without  you, 
in  your  role  of  town  apothecary." 

Martin  studied  the  floor  glumly.  "I 
guess  perhaps  you're  right."  He 
made  a  durable  package  of  the  serum 
and  handed  it  to  his  friend  with  a 
wry  smile.  "You  may  have  the 
honor.  Bud.  Do  you  remember  the 
secret  route  to  Sloan?" 

Bud  saluted  smartly.  "I  do,  Gen- 
eral Custer!"  Dr.  Richards  watched 
them  with  amused  eyes. 

"Strange  that  a  matter  of  boyish 
fun  could  be  the  balance  between  life 
and  death." 

Martin  held  out  his  hand.  "Good 
luck,  old  fellow.  I  wish  I  could 
come  along."  Dr.  Richards  pulled  a 
sheaf  of  papers  out  of  his  coat 
pocket. 

"Here,  Martin,  drown  your  sorrows 
in  this  wad  of  Rx's.  A  moment  later 
they  were  gone.  The  youth  listened 
briefly  to  the  mutter  of  the  engine 
before  turning  again  to  his  endless 
grind. 

Somehow  he  felt  differently.  He 
went  rapidly  through  the  ominous 
bundle  of  prescriptions.  When  the 
launch  called  at  six  o'clock,  he  was 
ready  for  it. 

A  young  interne  was  at  the  wheel 
in  place  of  Bud. 

"Did  they  get  off  all  right?" 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  haggard 
young  pharmacist.  "Sure.  But  what 
a  chance  they're  running.  I  hear 
you  volunteered?" 

Martin  grinned.     "I  guess  I  didn't 
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have    the   necessary   qualifications." 

"It  was  my  impression  that  you 
had  too  many,"  said  the  other,  as  he 
stowed  two  wire  baskets  amidships. 
"Here's  your  next."  Martin  accept- 
ed a  plump  bundle  without  emotion. 
He  was  used  to  it. 

The  interne  observed  the  gray, 
lowering  sky  of  dawn.  "By  George, 
I  think  those  clouds  are  breaking!" 

Martin  poked  his  head  through  the 
doorway.  The  water  lapping  at  his 
feet  was  no  longer  sputtering  with 
raindrops. 

"The  rain's  stopped!"  He  went 
back  to  work. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  critical 
stage  of  the  flood  had  passed.  Two 
weeks  of  rainclouds  lumbered  from 
the  sky,  and  the  sun  looked  down  on 
the  watery  ruin  with  the  surprised 
air  of  a  stranger. 

Later  in  the  day  the  news  came 
through  from  the  dam  that  tempor- 
ary repairs  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  water  could  soon  be  expected  to 
recede.  By  five  o'clock  the  water 
level  had  gone  down  noticeably.  It 
fell  more  during  the  night,  and 
familiar  landmarks  began  to  show 
themselves.  The  water  drained  slow- 
ly from  Douglas'  Pharmacy,  leaving 
a  trail  of  silt,  and  an  evil  smell. 

Martin  Bradley,  between  prescrip- 
tions, was  anxious  about  his  friend 
Bud.  When  he  trudged,  booted  to 
to  the  hip,  up  the  alley  to  the  open 
door  of  the  prescription  room,  about 
six  in  the  evening  of  the  second  clear 
day,  Martin  was  inclined  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

"Of  course,  I  knew  you  could  do 
it."  he  deprecated,  "but  I  was  wor- 
ried just  the   same." 


Bud   sat  on  the   planks   and  swung 
his   legs   idly.     "The    epidemic    is    not 
as  bad  as  it  was  first  guessed.     And 
thi    cieek    has   gone   down   enough    to 
give  a  launch  a  chance.  Doc  Richards 
is   sending  another  load  up   tonight." 
Martin's    hand    strayed    over    Ram- 
say's    "Spanish     Grammar,"     spotted 
and  stained,   and  generally   dust  cov- 
ered. It  had  not  been  touched  for  five 
days.     He    balanced    it    thoughtfully 
on  his  palm  and,  with  a  skillful  toss, 
flipped  it     to     an     upper  shelf.     He 
glanced  at  Bud  with  some  humor. 
"What  do  you  think,   Bud?" 
His    friend    stared,    open    eyed. 
"I    have    noting    against    Ramsay, 
and    nothing      against      the      Spanish 
language,"  said  Martin,  "but  I'm  not 
going!" 

"You're  not  going  to  South  Ameri- 
ca!" exclaimed  the  launch  pilot,  mop- 
ping his  brow.  "I  should  think  you'd 
want  to  go  now,  more  than  ever  after 
the  last  103  hours  or  so." 

"I  am  tired,"  admitted  Martin. 
"But  I'm  no  longer  tired  of  my  job, 
or  tired  of  the  town.  It's  a  funny 
thing,  Bud,  I've  lost  all  my  interest 
in  S.  A.,  and  I'm  not  going." 

"It  took  a  flood  to  knock  some 
sense  into  you,"   sighed  Bud. 

"But  what  I  want  t0  know  is,,' 
murmured  Martin  with  a  worried 
air,  "whether  the  old  man  will  let  me 
stay  on.  I've  given  notice,  you 
know." 

Bud  rolled  over  in  laughter.  "The 
old  man  always  knew  you  were  a 
home  town  boy,  Mart.  He  knew 
you'd   never   leave!" 

Martin  grinned  mysteriously.  "Who 
knows,  you   might   be  right!" 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  THE  TOOLS 


(The  Boys'  Messenger) 

He's  the  fellow  you  see  digging  in  himself 
a  wet,  mucky  ditch.  He's  the  fellow 
you  often  hear  asking  for  a  handout. 
He's  the  gent  who  rides  in  a  boxcar 
when  he  wishes  to  go  from  place  to 
place.  He's  the  man  who  never  does 
well.  He's  the  chap  who  helps  fill  the 
jails.  He's  the  fellow  who  has  to  do 
the  jobs  you  would  not  want  to  do. 
He's  the  man  without  the  tools ! 

The  boy  of  school  age  today  will 
be  the  man  ''with  or  without  the 
tools  '   tomorrow. 

The  schoolboy  of  today  is  having 
presented  to  him  the  chance  of  equip- 
ping himself  with  the  tools  needed  to 
go  through  life  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  require  him  to  be  the  ditch  dig- 
ger, the  tramp,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the 
jail  bird  and  the  doer  of  disagreeable 
jobs,  (even  though  they  are  honest 
jobs). 

Education  provides  the  essentials 
necessary  for  the  young  man  of  to- 
day to  avoid  the  more  disinteresting 
work  of  tomorrow. 

Careful  survey  has  shown  that 
many  young  men,  and  even  men  who 
are  not  so  young,  and  who  have  be- 
come entangled  in  the  coils  that 
naturally  snare  a  lawbreaker,  are 
raen  who  are  dissatisfied  to  labor  for 
the  wage  they  can  demand,  and  have 
takn  to  other  means  of  trying  to  get 
along — a  means  that  leads  directly 
to  trouble. 

This   type   of   person    reasons    with 


in  a  peculiar  manner.  He 
stands  and  observes  the  good  things 
of  life  that  other  men  are  enjoying — 
men  who  have  fine  homes;  men  who 
have  nice  automobilies;  men  who  are 
respected  for  their  successes  in  their 
community;  men  who  are  stable;  men 
who,  when  they  were  boys,  equipped 
themselves  with  the  most  valuable  of 
tools,  a  good  education. 

But  our  fine  fellow  who  had  more 
important  things  to  do  when  he 
should  have  been  preparing  himself 
for  the  years  to  come,  stands  by  and 
watches  others  who  started  on  the 
same  mark  as  he  did,  but  who  used 
talents  to  good  advantage.  He  stands 
while  the  world  passes  him  by,  sorry, 
discouraged  and  envious.  Surely  his 
position  is  pitiful,  but  absolutely  one 
of  his  own  making. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  boy  to  get 
everything  he  can  in  the  way  of  educ- 
ation to  avoid  being  one  of  the  fellows 
who  stands  still  while  the  world 
passes  him  up.  The  fellow  who  ex- 
erts every  effort  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion will  not  be  disappointed.  There's 
always  a  place  for  a  hustler.  When 
the  day  comes  that  this  lad  is  called 
upon  to  fill  the  shoes  of  a  man,  to  go 
forth  as  an  equal  of  all  he  may  meet, 
he  will  be  the  one  who  succeeds  in 
wrestling  from  this  life  some  of  its 
better  things.  He  will  be  the  man 
with  the  tools,  and  the  who  knows 
how  to  use  them. 


He  is  wise  who  says  nothing  when  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Eva  Dodge,  of  Rockland, 
Mass. ;  Cyrus  E.  Smith,  of  Hulme- 
ville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Margaret.  C.  Long- 
hurst,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Longhurst 
and  Miss  Alice  C.  Smith,  of  Concord, 
were  visitors  at  the  School  last  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

— o — 

Quite  a  number  of  boys  are  practic- 
ing daily  for  the  Christmas  play  to 
be  presented  in  the  auditorium  on 
Christmas  Eve.  These  rehearsals 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Barrier,  members  of  our 
teaching  staff. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Leon  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Robertson,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lipe,  all 
of  Kannapolis,  visited  the  School 
yesterday,  bringing  with  them  a 
number  of  books,  magazines,  puzzles 
and  games  for  the  boys,  donated  by 
members  of  Lookout  Circle,  King's 
Daughters.  We  are  deeply  grateful 
to  these  good  ladies  for  their  kindly 
interest  in  our  boys. 

The  last  act  which  has  been  holding 
up  the  completion  of  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage project,  the  planting  of  shrub- 
bery, was  finished  last  Wednesday. 
The  cottage  is  now  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  Indian  boys,  and  notices 
have  been  sent  to  counties  in  which 
are  located  the  Croatan  Indians,  and 
we  have  been  expecting  some  ar- 
rivals since  the  first  of   December. 

Superintendent  Boger  and  C.  B. 
Barber,  bookkeeper,  went  to  Raleigh 
last  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  meeting  called  by  R.  Eu- 


gene Brown,  director  of  division  of 
institutions  and  correction.  At  this 
meeting  various  forms  pertaining  to 
the  intake  and  parole  of  boys  enter- 
ing the  institution  were  studied  and 
discussed. 

Miss  Ethel  Spees,  supervising  case- 
worker, is  to  handle  these  forms 
through  tne  Welfare  Department  in 
order  to  secure  proper  information 
and  placement  cf  ti.ose  seeking  ad- 
mission   to    correctional    schools. 

Messrs.  Boger  and  Barber  report- 
ed that  due  to  bad  weather  condi- 
tions, the  trip  was  quite  difficult  and 
neive-racking,  taking  at  least  an 
hour  extra  to  make  the  trip,  both  go- 
ing and  coming. 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller,  Pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  regular  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday.  After  leading  the  boys  in 
the  recitation  of  the  First  Psalm,  he 
read  for  the  Scripture  Lesson  the 
sLciy  of  Jesus  washing  the  disciples' 
i'eet,  as  found  in  John  13 :  4-10,  and 
the  subject  of  his  talk  to  the  boys 
was  "The   Test  of   Greatness." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks, 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  asked  these  two 
questions:  "What  is  the  test  of  true 
greatness?"  and  "What  is  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  man  or  woman?" 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  read 
about  in  the  Scripture  Lesson,  said 
the  speaker,  the  disciples  had  been 
talking  about  which  of  them  was  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  Lord's  kingdom, 
which  they  thought  would  be  estab- 
lished on  earth.  They  had  quarrelled 
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with  each  other  as  to  who  would 
occupy  first  place.  James  and  John 
were  ambitious,  but  had  let  their 
mother  make  the  request  of  Jesus 
that  one  he  allowed  to  sit  on  his  left 
and  the  other  on  his  right  on  the 
throne. 

Torn  by  selfishness  and  self-am- 
bitions they  had  neglected  the  custom 
of  washing  their  feet  before  enter- 
ing the  room.  They  were  in  such  an 
unpleasant  mood  that  none  were  will- 
ing to  wash  the  feet  of  the  others. 

It  is  easy  to  think  only  of  self, 
continued  Rev.  Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  self-respect,  but 
this  should  never  be  confused  with 
selfishness.  He  then  told  of  a  Moor- 
ish palace  of  mirrors,  where  at  every 
turn  one  could  see  his  image  reflect- 
ed. Some  people  live  in  such  a  pal- 
ace in  their  own  selfish  ways  and 
never  get  beyond  thinking  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  affairs. 

Jesus  knew  what  was  in  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples,  said  the  speaker,  so 
he  arose,  took  off  his  outer  robe,  and 
washed  their  feet.  At  first,  Simon 
Peter  refused  to  let  Jesus  humiliate 
himself  by  washing  his  feet.  After 
Jesus  said,  "If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me,"  Peter  replied, 
"Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also 
hands  and  my  head." 


By  this  act,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Miller, 
Jesus  sanctified  and  immortalized 
lowly  work.  Jesus  served  people  of 
all  classes  and  conditions,  and  he  ex- 
pects us  to  do  the  same,  and  be  help- 
ful to  our  fellow-men.  Service  is 
the  true  standard  of  greatness. 

In  days  of  old,  continued  the  speak- 
er, the  prevailing  thought  was  that 
"might  makes  right,"  and  the  strong 
dominated  the  weak,  but  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  his  teachings,  showed 
people  that  this  was  wrong. 

The     history  of  our  own     country 

The  history  of  our 
depicts  the  service  rendered  by  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  others.  Each  of 
these  great  men  rendered  service  to 
America  and  its  people  in  a  most  un- 
selfish way. 

In  1923,  the  people  of  France  voted 
on  the  person  who  had  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service  to  his  country. 
Louis  Pasteur  was  awarded  this  high 
honor  because  of  his  service  to  hu- 
manity by  discovering  a  serum  for 
the   treatment   of  hydrophobia. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
stated  that  the  dedication  of  our 
lives  to  service  will  bring  true  great- 
ness, and  that  the  title,  "Servant  of 
all,"  would  be  the  greatest  man  could 
possibly  attain. 


None  of  us  can  truly  appreciate  the  value  of  time — the 
opportunity  we  have  each  day  to  live.  As  one  grows  older,  the 
hours  become  more  precious.  We  realize  time  passes  quickly, 
and  only  in  memory  can  any  of  it  be  recalled.  The  greatest 
of  all  wastes  is  the  waste  of  time.  — Selected. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 

Week  Ending  December  6,  1936 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

Robert  Allen 
James    Causey- 
Edward  Johnson 
Mack  Setzer 
Fred  Wheeler 
James  Wilhite 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

J.  D.  Ashe 
William  Goodson 
Arthur   Martin 
Albert  Silas 
James  West 
Preston    Yarborough 
R.  L.  Young 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

Henry  Fredere 
John  Whitaker 
Richard    Wrenn 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

James  Burns 
M.  C.   Cranford 
Neely  Dixon 
Charles   Furchess 
Julian  Gregory 
Max  Hedrick 
Edgar  Hatley 
F.  E.  Mickle 
Hoyette   Rogers 
George    Shaver 
F.  M.  Younger 

COTTAGE   No.  4 

Carlton   Calloway 
Hurley  Davis 
Glenn   Haymore 
James  Hancock 
Lyle    Hooper 
Thomas    Little 
Richard   Mills 
Charles   Mizzell 
Lloyd   Pettus 
Frank  Raby 
William   Surratt 
Melvin  Walters 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
William  Cassell 
Samuel    Everett 
A.  L,  Gaines 

COTTAGE  No.  6 
Martin  L.  Crump 
Thomas  Doby 
Frank    Glover 
William   Howard 
Junius  Holleman 
Ray  Laramore 
Charles   McCoyle 
Henry  Smith 
Canipe  Shoe 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

James   Corn 
Archie  Castlebury 
Fred   Dysen 
John   Elliott 
Giles  Green 
Perry  Harvell 
Caleb  Hill 
Hugh  Johnson 
Kenneth  Messick 
J.  D.  Powell 
Paul  Saunders 
Percy  Sanford 
Kenneth   Spillman 
Boyce  Watts 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Lloyd  Banks 
Haynes  Hewitt 
Edward  McCain 
Ralph  Rainey 
Perry  Robinson 
Harvey  Smith 

COTTAGE  No.  9 
Thomas  Braddock 
William  Brackett 
Edgar  Burnett 
Randolph   Davis 
Charles   Freeman 
C.  D.  Grooms 
James  C.  Hoyle 
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Theodore  Hodgson 
Odie  Hicks 
Lurren    Kinney 
Thomas  McCarter 
Homer  Smith 
Samuel  J.  Watkins 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Albert  Beaver 
Junius  Brewer 
James  M.  Hare 
William  Peedin 
Frank  Ramsey 
William  R.  Williams 
Jehu  Wright 


COTTAGE  No. 

John  Drum 
Dewey  Freeman 
William  Kirk 
Calvin  McCoyle 
John  Uptegrove 

COTTAGE  No. 

Joseph  Cox 
Frank  Dickens 
Talmage  Dautrey 
Marvin  Edwards 
Warren  Latham 
June  Malone 
Clarence  Mayton 
Glenn  O'Quinn 
Andrew  Powell 
William  Stevens 
Rossy  Young 
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12 


COTTAGE   No.   13 
Fletcher    Boggs 
Clarence  Douglas 
James  V.  Harvell 
Edward  Seamon 
Joseph    White 
Frank  Wilson 

COTTAGE   No.   14 
Bernice  Baker 
Stacy  Long 
Troy  Powell 

COTTAGE  No.  15 
Henry    Abernathy 
Marvin  Ashe 
Roy  Cruse 
George  Gibson 
Walter  Hill 
Glenn  Jenkins 
Clarence  King 
George  McManus 
Walter  Mitchell 
Marvin  Malcom 
James  McCracken 
Edward  Martin 
Harley  Pennell 
Charles  Pennell 
Alvin  Powell 
Hansel  Pate 
Richard  Tysinger 
Harless  Triplett 
Robert  Teeter 
Winfred  Whitlock 


People  should  never  forget  their  historic  and  heroic  past. 
People  who  will  not  revere  the  worthy  achievements  of  a 
glorious  ancestry  will  not  of  themselves  accomplish  anything 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  People  who  will  not 
take  a  backward  glance  at  their  historic  yesterdays,  will  most 
certainly  have  no  romantic  tomorrows. — P.  M.  Neff. 
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*  * 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER  f 

t  * 

|C         We  open  here  our  treasures  and  our  gifts ;  * 

%         And  some  of  it  is  gold,  % 

♦|         And  some  is  frankincense,  * 

*£          And  some  is  myrrh ;  * 

$          For  some  has  come  from  plenty,  X 

J         Some  from  joy,  f 

And  some  from  deepest  sorrow  of  the  soul.  |* 

*         But  Thou,  0  God,  dost  know  the  gift  is  love,  $ 

%         Accept  the  gift  and  all  the  life  we  bring.  % 

%                                                   — Herbert  H.  Hines.  % 
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CHRISTMAS 

Like  some  rich  tapestry,  heirloom  from  the  distant  past, 

Is  Christmas.     Bright  starlight  and  drab  stable-straw, 

Elements  celestial  and  terrestrial,  mingle  in  its  fabric. 

Across  this  background  move  some  simple  shepherds 

Watching  temple  sheep  on  dark  Judean  hills — 

Emblems  of  man's  unending  work  and  weariness; 

Above  a  blue  star  blinks,  luminous  and  cheering, 

Hung  from  the  Syrian  night-sky  by  a  silvery  thread — 

Witness  that  human  hopes  aren't  destined  to  futility 

And  harbinger  of  imminent  heavenly  help  long  promised; 

Below,  bathed  in  dim  and  mellow  light,  the  parents,- 

And  the  Holy  Babe  for  whom  the  nations  waited  sleeps 

'Mid  lowing  cattle  and  soft-whispering  groups — 

Deity  incarnate,  man  and  God,  and  link  between  the  two, 

With  heart  of  universal  love,  love  to  be  loved 

And  served,  changing  a  mother's  cry  of  pain 

To  one  of  boundless  joy  as  He  has  ever  and  is  still 

Transmuting  mortal  sorrow  into  inward  happiness; 

Then,  o'er  all,  sounding  sweet  and  clear, 

The  voice  of  a  celestial  messenger 

Telling  the  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  birth 

To  waiting  men  upon  this  wandering  planet  in  the  sky 

While  with  a  burst  of  heavenly  music  the  angelic  anthem  sounds 

Its  two-fold  theme  of,  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high," 

And  "on  the  earth,  peace  and  goodwill  to  mortals." 

Yet  more  is  Christmas  than  history  in  tapestry  embalmed. 

The  dim  and  distant  past  but  gives  it  birth  and  life. 

Today  it  lives  and  breathes  and  grows  and  walks  abroad — 

Spirit  of  Eternal  Love,  moving  man  to  love  his  fellowman 

Because  God  first  loved  him;  spreading  the  Gospel 

Of  goodwill  to  men  and  nations ;  calling  humanity 

From  self  and  selfish  sin  to  holiness  and  peace; 

And  begging  that  the  Child  Who  once  was  born  in  Bethlehem 

May  now,  and  better  still,  in  us  be  born  and  live  alway. 

—Rev.  G.  H.  Kinard,  D.  D. 
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A  LOVE-GIFT 

Love  is  the  keynote  of  all  Christmas  cheer.  The  very  first 
message  of  sacrificial  love  came  direct  from  God  in  the  gift,  of  the 
most  supreme  gifts  of  all  ages,  of  His  only  "begotten  Son."  It  is 
true  people  have  different  interpretations  of  the  true  significance 
of  Christmas. 

Some  accept  it  as  a  holiday  to  be  spent  in  revelry.  But  in  the 
Imind  of  all  Christians  we  should  prepare  for  Christmas  by  a  spir- 
itual renewal  of  faith  in  Christ  which  is  the  only  assurance  of  sal- 
vation and  eternal  life. 

The  colorful  Christmas  trees,  a  symbol  of  perpetual  life,  with 
gifts,  is  all  right  for  the  joy  of  childhood,  but  with  this  setting  the 
advent  of  the  Christ  child  should  be  the  central  figure,  teaching 
His  little  ones  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father. 

The  joy  in  the  home  from  the  exchange  of  gifts,  the  making  of 
special  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy,  relief  to  the  suffering, 
afflicted  and  aged  are  noble  customs  and  should  be  continued.  These 
are  not  ends  within  themselves,  they  are  only  evidences  of  a  gener- 
ous spirit  with  thanks  to  God  for  the  Savior. 

Every  body  gives  at  the  Christmas  season,  therefore,  it  is  fitting, 
because  it  was  this  holy  season  which  witnessed  the  love-gift  of  a 
Savior.  The  same  spirit  should  fill  our  hearts  with  the  truth  that 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  He  gave  His  Son." 

With  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  after  expectantly  awaiting, 
satisfied  all  hopes  and  removed  all  fears.  With  such  an  under- 
standing of  God's  love,  we  should  unite  in  song,  as  the  angels  did 
at  the  time  of  His  nativity, — "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 


TRAIN  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY 

Another  much  discussed  question  is  a  "change  in  the  curricula" 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  The  change  means  the 
introduction  of  vocational  training  so  that  each  child  will  have  the 
choice  of  studies  according  to  talent,  or  a  vocation  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  life. 

In  fact  one  may  say  that  the  student  body  of  all  schools  are 
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machine  made.  They  are  molded  mentally  for  the  same  ideals, 
because  all  persue  the  same  course. 

The  demand  is  skilled  labor,  and  no  place  offers  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training  than  our  schools  filled  with  young  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  with  varied  talents. 

Besides  a  skilled  craftsmen,  as  teacher,  in  any  institution  can 
inspire  students  to  see  the  importance  of  doing  every  thing,  carpen- 
try, masonry,  weaving  or  any  practical  subject,  to  the  nth  degree, 
and  in  this  way  add  dignity  to  any  calling.  But  a  cobbler  can  not 
give  that  inspiriation.  When  this  practical  side  of  life  is  seriously 
considered  in  our  schools  the  student  body  will  on  graduation  day 
step  out  into  a  new  world  with  a  hope. 

Public  sentiment  is  molded  in  favor  of  manual  training,  or  in 
some  of  the  arts,  hoping  to  make  skilled  craftsmen,  because  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  of  the  times  is  to  keep  our  young  people  em- 
ployed. Remember,  "just  a  job"  is  not  satisfying,  it  only  means 
the  marking  of  time. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  library  stands  second  only  to  the  school  systems  in  the  edu- 
cation of  both  juveniles  and  adults,  Dr.  Lyman  Bryson  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  told  the  400  delegates  to  the 
New  York  State  Library  Association  convention.  He  advocates  a 
still  wider  scope  for  libraries  in  their  educational  activities,  de- 
claring that  "self-education"  and  "post-school"  education  for  the 
adult  are  equally  important  with  the  furnishing  of  recreational 
reading. 

Dr.  Bryson  added  that  the  schools  meet  first  needs  in  education 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  librarians  and  their  assistants  to  afford  con- 
tinuing education  to  "supply  and  foster  the  desire  for  information- 
al and  educational  literature." 

Carlyle  said  that  the  modern  university  is  the  university  of 
books.  H.  G.  Wells  merely  spoke  a  platitude  when  he  said,  "Today 
I  suppose  most  educated  people  would  agree  that  so  long  as  we 
live  we  learn  and  ought  to  learn— that  we  ought  to  develop  our 
ideas  and  enlarge,  correct  and  change  them." — Selected. 
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A  CRISIS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  tragedy  in  the  British  Empire  brought  about  by  King  Ed- 
ward VIII  abdicating  his  throne,  when  trying  to  decide  between 
the  question  of  love  and  inherited  duties  to  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world,  is  really  a  question  of  serious  concern  for  his  subjects  num- 
bering 500,000,000. 

To  use  the  plain  words  of  the  modernist,  the  king  was  vamped 
by  a  young  woman  recognized,  according  to  reports,  for  her  charm, 
wit  and  brilliance  socially.  She  is  also  reputed  to  come  from  the 
best  families  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  this  country  is  full  of 
charming  women  who  have  done  more  than  being  socially  elite, 
They  have  rendered  a  service  to  home  and  community  with  all  of 
the  accessories  "Wallie"  can  bost  of. 

But  the  story  is  one  of  pathos.  The  sympathy  of  the  world  goes 
out  to  King  Edward  VIII.  He  is  human  and  simply  blundered,  if 
one  so  unsophisticated  may  judge.  The  whole  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end  reads  like  fiction,  adventure,  romance  and  every  thing 
else  that  gets  one  fond  of  such  all  in  a  fidget  to  lift  the  veil  and 
see  the  closing  scene. 

In  spite  of  his  mistake,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  he  has  one  out- 
standing characteristic,  humanly  considerate.  He  knew  before  ab- 
dicating his  throne  the  needs  of  the  under  man  in  his  country.  He 
endeared  himself  to  his  people  during  his  short  reign  of  324  days, 
showing  the  elements  of  true  manhood,  love  for  his  fellowman. 

The  former  King  and  Emperor  moves  from  the  highest  court 
circle  in  the  world  perhaps  to  the  front  page  of  the  press,  or  society 
column. 

Let  it  be  as  it  may  the  King's  farewell  was  sincere  and  touching. 
For  the  new  King  George  VI  and  all  his  people  he  wished  them 
happiness  and  prosperity.  He  closed  by  saying,  "God  bless  you  all ! 
God  save  the  King." 

******* 

HAPPINESS 

"Happiness  goes  out  from  the  heart  before  it  comes  in.  It  never 
by  any  chance  stays  at  home.  You  can  harvest  it  for  the  common 
good,  but  you  cannot  store  it  for  your  individual  use.  You  can 
lend  it,  but  cannot  borrow  it ;  you  can  earn  it,  but  you  cannot  buy 
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it;  you  can  spend  it,  but  you  cannot  accumulate  it.  A  man  must 
contribute  to  the  stock  of  human  joys  before  he  can  participate  in 
its  profits.  To  keep  happiness  without  giving  it  is  a  futile  quest; 
and  all  our  longings  for  it,  if  we  have  not  learned  to  give  it  to 
others,  are  as  empty  bottles  in  the  wine-cellar  of  the  soul.  Hap- 
piness never  really  was  any  good  in  this  world  but  to  give  away. 

The  true  source  of  all  happiness  is  to  make  others  happy.  Our 
boys  watch  with  eager  expectations  the  number  of  contributions 
and  the  names  of  their  many  friends  who  make  possible  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

"The  wise  may  bring  their  learning, 

The  rich  may  bring  their  wealth, 
And  some  may  bring  their  greatness, 

And  some  bring  strength  and  health. 
We,  too,  would  bring  our  treasures 

To  offer  to  the  kings; 
We  have  no  wealth  nor  learning; 

What  shall  the  children  bring? 

"We'll  bring  Him  hearts  that  love  Him, 

We'll  bring  Him  thankful  praise, 
And  young  souls  meekly  striving 

To  walk  in  holy  ways; 
And  these  shall  be  the  treasures 

We  offer  to  the  King; 
And  these  are  gifts  that  even 

The  poorest  child  may  bring." 

The  following  have  sent  donations  to  the  boys'  Christmas  fund : 

M.  S.  Lyles,  Concord, $       5-00 

Juvenile    Commision,  Greensboro, 3.00 

Women's   Club,   Ellenboro, 1.00 

Mrs.    Walter    H.    Davidson,    Charlotte, 5.00 

Herman     Cone,     Greensboro, 25.00 

Mre.  J.  S.  Myers,  Charlotte, 5.00 

Curry  F.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  Lexington, 5.00 

Bernard  Cone,  Greensboro, 10.00 

Willard  Newton,  Pasadena,  California, 5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gregory,  and  Family, 

and   Friends,   Cooleemee, 10.00 

A  Friend,  Atlanta,  Ga 1.00 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte, 50.00 

Welfare  Department,  Forsyth  County,. ._ 

A.  W.  Cline,  Superintendent, 10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Welcome  Father  Santa 
Welcome       old       father,       Santa 
Claus, 
For   a   merry  old   guest  is  he; 
Hanging    the   bright    red    berries 
On    the    boughs    of    the    holly 
tree. 
They    see    the    cheer    and    happy 
faces, 
The     joyous     little     tots — and 
then 
Hear   the    bells,   the   carols    ring- 
ing, 
"Of   peace   on   earth,   good-will 
to  men." 


Why  I  Would  Like  To  Be 
Santa  Claus 

If  there  is  one  period  of  the  year 
that  brings  me  real  joy  it  is  Christ- 
inas time.  Let  the  reason  for  it 
shine  through  our  lives.  The  Savior 
of  mankind  was  born  at  this  glad 
season.  Sing  and  be  glad.  There 
ought  to  be  a  happiness — a  radiance 
— an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  and 
hope  and  faith  constantly  about  us. 
We  ought  to  keep  it  fresh  not  only  on 
Christmas  but  throughout  the  year — 
not  only  when  things  go  right,  but 
likewise  when  things  go  wrong. 

I  saw  a  pretty  sight  the  other 
night  as  I  perambulated  about  town 
—lighted  Christmas  trees  in  the 
homes;  some  outside  of  the  houses 
brilliant  with  colored  lights,  gay 
wreathes  at  the  windows.  It  is  a 
happy  sight,  cheerful  bright  lights; 
warm  looking  inside  those  homes, 
amid  the  soft  glow  of  vari-colored 
electric  lamps. 

And  yet,  to  me,  there  is  also  anoth- 
er side  of  the  picture  that  this  hap- 


py Christmas  time  brings  us.  And 
it's  this  "other  side"  of  the  Christ- 
mas picture  that  pulls  at  my  heart.— 
it  is  the  humbler  homes  without 
Christmas  trees — without  Christmas 
lights— that  takes  away  just  a  little 
of  the  pleasure — because  to  me,  each 
unlighted  home  at  Christmas  time 
builds  up  in  my  mind  the  picture 
that  possibly  behind  those  walls  is  a 
lonely,  hungry,  forlorn  youngster — 
a  child  that  ''Santa  Claus"  may  miss 
coming  to.  Or  perhaps  a  lonely  eld- 
erly person,  or  couple,  that  this  mad 
rushing  world  we  live  in — has  pass- 
ed by — unnoticed. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  senti- 
mental by  harder,  more  calloused 
folks,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  pull  at  my 
heart  like  seeing  a  home  untouched 
by  the  glad  Christmas  Spirit,  or 
walking  along  the  street  and  seeing 
a  little — under-privileged... .poorly  clad 
— hungry  street  urchin  with  his 
grimy  little  nose  pressed  flat  against 
the  outside  of  a  show  window  filled 
with  toys.  It  doesn't  take  word-,  out 
of  that  little  fellow's  mouth  for  me 
to  know  what's  in  his  tiny  baby 
heart!  The  hopeless  anguish — the 
silent  pleading — the  empty  blankness 
written  there  not  in  words  but  in 
the  lines  of  that  little  fellow's  face — 
in  his  eyes. 

And  another  thing  that  pulls  at  my 
heart  is  to  see  an  aging  mother  or 
father,  especially  if  they  have  chil- 
dren that  have  grown  up  and  gone 
out  into  the  world — and  the  old  folks 
are  left  to  themselves — alone!   Cheer- 
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less! — with  nothing  but  their  mem- 
ories of  yesteryear  to  sustain  them 
through  the  remainder  of  their  life 
stretched  out  in  front  of  them. 

And  at  Christmas  time. .How  many 
s.  thoughtless  grown-up  child  has  for- 
gotten their  old  mother  and  dad?  If 
they  have  forgotten  them.  ..We 
shouldn't!  It  wouldn't  take  much  to 
bring  joy  and  cheer  and  happiness  at 
Christmas  time,  singing  into  their 
fine,  lonely,  kindly  old  hearts !  A 
basket  of  fruit.  A  warm  sweater. 
A  comfortable  shawl.  A  pair  of 
house  slippers.  Only  some  simple 
thing  perhaps  as  money  goes — but 
something  to  bring  Renewed  Hope 
and  Gladness  creeping  into  those  old 
hearts — something  to  show  them  that 
the  WORLD  DOES  CARE! 

And  those  under-privileged  young- 
sters  that  every   street  in    our   coun- 


try is  filled  with  on  Christmas  eve 
night — those  little  fellows  with  their 
pinched,  hungry  faces,  who  will  live 
through  the  childhood  magic  of 
Christmas  eve — but  who  DON'T 
KNOW  the  thrill  of  waking  up 
Christmas  morning  to  find  a  bulging 
stocking  of  bright  toys — warm  new 
clothes — or  fruit  and   goodies! 

WHAT  ABOUT  THEM? 

I  just  wish  that  I  could  be  Santa 
Claus  Christmas  eve  night — and  step 
up  to  the  front  door  of  every  for- 
gotten boy,  I  have  described,  and 
girl  as  well,  and  clasp  them  by  the 
hand — and  say,  lads  and  lassies,  in 
person,  what  I  must  be  content  to 
write — Just  a  Merry  Christmas,  here's 
your  Christmas  joy! 

May  every  neglected  boy  or  girl  be 
found  by  a  Christmas  Samaritan! 


AN  HUMBLE  MANGER  HOUSED  A  CHILD 

The  hills  of  Judea — rough  and  still — 
The  night  was  stinging  cold — 

Yet  three  wise  men  journeyed  far 
Their  Savior  to  behold. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  morn 
They  hurried  through  the  night — 

Followed  rapt  the  brilliant  star 
That  guided  each  his  flight. 

At  last  their  weary  journey  ends — 
Their  whispers  hushed  and  tense ; 

The  lowly  manger  housed  a  child — 
God  of  omnipotense. 

They  entered,  bowed  and  reverent, 
Left  frankincense,  myrrh  and  gold 

As  gifts  to  the  world's  new  King, 
Whose  life  would  soon  unfold. 

— Jean  Boyd. 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

By  Vesta  P.  Crawford 


Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh 
were  the  world's  first  Christmas 
gifts.  Over  mountains  and  plains, 
by  lonely  valleys  and  swift  rivers, 
the  Wise  Men  of  old  traveled  for 
weeks  guided  by  a  light  in  the 
heavens.  There  is  no  story  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  journey  of  the  Magi  of 
the  East — how  they  came  "with 
speed"  to  a  town  of  Judea  enthroned 
on  the  everlasting  hills.  And  these 
travelers  from  afar  brought  with 
them  precious  treasures. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  old- 
est Wise  Men  was  Melchior,  and  he 
brought  his  gold  in  a  box  shaped  like 
a  shrine  and  inlaid  with  Oriental 
jewels.  Before  the  Christ  Child  Mel 


had     taught   them   that  gold     opened 
the  doors  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  Melchior's  gold  came  from 
Ophir,  that  strange  mysterious  land 
from  whence  came  "golden  wedges," 
pieces  of  shining  yellow  metal,  thick 
at  one  end  and  thin  at  the  other.  In 
the  Arabic  language  Ophir  is  a  gen- 
eral term  meaning  rich  land,  and 
hence  the  Ophir  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  may  have  been  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  or  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  in 
that  far-famed  land  of  Sheba.  Or 
prehaps  from  the  distant  shores  of 
Malabar  came  the  yellow  gold  that 
Melchior  carried  in  a  jewelled  box  to 
Him  who     was  to  say:     "Lay  not  up 


jewels,    iiciuic    ure    ^..i.i.jw    w 

chior  bowed  his  head     and  presented      for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth. 


a  gift  of  great  value — gold,  a  trea- 
sure of  the  ages,  desired  by  all 
nations  in  every  century.  Men  used 
gold  as  a  means  of  wealth  and  ex- 
change long  before  definite  money 
systems  were  established.  It  was 
easily  beaten  and  shaped  into  any 
desirable  form,  and  gold  was  coin  of 
the  realm  in  any  land.     A  little  gold 


Balthasar,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
man  of  middle  age  and  of  great 
learning,  brought  also  his  gift,  a 
commodity  of  great  value  to  men  of 
his  time.  In  a  covered  horn  Bathasar 
brought  myrrh,  a  precious  eastern  in- 
cense. For  ages  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  Asiatic  and  African  people 
had   used   incense   in     their   religious 


tne  reaim  in  onj   ianu.     *>.  ±*v^v,  to~.~ 

in  the  purse  would  buy  fleet  Arabian      ceremonies  and  to  do  honor  to  guests 


horses  and  camels  of  the  desert.  It 
would  buy  spices  from  India  and 
silks  from  China;  it  would  buy  herds 
of  sheep  and  golden  fields  of  grain. 
A  man  who  traveled  with  gold  in  his 


and  to  the  nobility.  Houses  were  per- 
fumed with  incense  and  it  was  burn- 
ed in  the  streets  where  kings  passed. 
In  a  special  spice  mixture,  containing 
four  ingredients,     myrrh  was  one  of 


possession  could  buy  what  he  wanted      the  essentials. 


of  material  commodities.  And  so,  to 
the  humble  babe,  who  was  to  grow 
to  be  a  man  knowing  true  values  and 
teaching  real  worth,  was  given  gold. 
A  great  gift  and  precious,  though 
the  Wise    Men,   for     their   experience 


This  famous  myrrh  of  ancient 
commerce  was  bought  in  pieces  one 
to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color  streaked  with 
white.  The  flavor,  bitter  but  extreme- 
ly aromatic,   was  due  to  the  presence 
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of  a  certain  oil  called  myrrhol.  It  is 
believed  that  the  name  myrrh  comes 
from  the  Arabian  word  mar-.a,  mean- 
ing to  be  bitter.  But  other  traditions 
relate  that  Myrrha,  the  daughter  of 
Cinyras,  King  of  Cyprus,  fled  to 
Arabia  and  was  there  changed  into 
a  myrrh  tree. 

But    the      myrrh    producing      plant 
was  not  really  tree-like  in  height,  at 
least  not  like  a  tall  tree.       Bushy  in 
proportions     and  ragged  in     appear- 
ance, the     spiny     myrrh     shrub  Bul- 
samodendron   myrrha     clung  to      the 
hillsides  of  the  most  moist  ranges  of 
Arabia     and     Africa.       The     sparse 
leaves  were     bright     green,     oval  in 
shape,    and     definitely     veined.     The 
gum  or  resin  exuded  from  the  bark 
just  above     the     roots     of  the  plant. 
These     viscous     drops,     upon     emer- 
gence, were  light  and  golden  in  color 
like    honey,    but    exposure    to    the    air, 
and   amalgamation   with    many   other 
drops   transformed   them   into    darker 
and    harder    lumps.     In    the    Song    of 
Solomon,   the   greatest  king  mentions 
myrrh  as  one  of"  the  "powders  of  the 
merchant,"    and    refers    to    a    person 
coming    out    of   the    wilderness    "per- 
fumed with  myrrh."     And  it  was,  in 
all   probability,   myrrh    of   this    same 
vjariety    that    Balthazar    brought    to 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Caspar,  who,  it  was  said,  was  only 
twenty  when  he  journeyed  into  the 
land  of  Judea,  carried  with  him 
frankincense,  a  resin  much  like  myrrh 
but  even  more  valued.  This  useful 
and  even  luxurious  product  came 
from  a  variety  of  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Boswellia.  Five  species,  and 
perhaps  more,  of  this  tree  grew  wild 
in   parts   of   Abyssinia,   East   Africa, 


Central  India,  and  Arabia.  From 
these  countries  came  caravans  bear- 
ing the  precious  frankincense  to  the 
Egyptians,  t0  the  Persians,  to  the 
Babylonians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
many  other  Eastern  peoples.  The 
Hebrews,  alone,  used  368  pounds  of 
frankincense  yearly  in  making  a  holy 
ointment  for  use  in  church  ritual. 
Furthermore,  this  incense  burned 
with  such  a  brilliant  flame  that  the 
material  was  much  in  demand  for 
this  purpose.  Also,  it  was  of  great 
medicinal  value  for  use  as  a  power- 
ful disinfectant. 

The  tree  from  which  the  gum  was 
gathered  attained  various  heights  ac- 
cording to  its  type  and  the  conditions 
of  elevation,  moisture,  and  richness 
of  soil.  In  Bible  times  occasional 
trees  grew  to  be  forty  feet  tall,  but 
a  far  greater  number  were  only 
shrubs,  sometimes  thickly  matted  on 
the  hillsides.  The  trees  that  grew 
on  the  Arabian  mountains  were  bet- 
ter than  the  plains  variety  and  in 
some  respects  resembled  vigorous 
pear  trees.  Other  types  were  branch- 
ed like  the  hawthorn. 

May  to  September  was  the  gather- 
ing season  in  which  the  bark  of  the 
tree  was  cut  to  permit  the  emergence 
of  a  milky  juice,  which,  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  hardened  into 
resinous  lumps,  white  to  yellow  brown 
in  color.  The  purest  kind  of  frank- 
incense, however,  was  composed  of 
colorless  lumps  covered  with  a  pow- 
dery substance.  The  frankincense 
p-um  of  Arabia  was  called  lubwn,  but 
the  desert  tribes  named  the  African 
product  asli. 

Precious  gifts  of  earthly  use  and 
benefit     were     the      first     Christmas 
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presents.  And  yet  attached  to  them 
were  certain  spiritual  and  symbolic 
attributes.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  gold  represented  the 
kingship  of  Jesus;  the  myrrh  fore- 
told his  tragic  death;  and  the  frank- 
incense was  evidence  of  his  godhead. 


P  haps  the  Wise  Men  did  not  think 
of  these  later  implications,  but  cer- 
tainly their  hearts  were  filled  with 
love  and  worship  as  they  presented 
their  treasure  to  the  newborn  King 
at  Bethlehem. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

By  Mrs.  William  B.  Rosborough 

About    1600   years    ago   there   lived 
way  off  in  Asia  Minor  a  man  named 


Nicholas,  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  ancestor  of  our  American 
Santa  Claus.  Let  us  follow  him 
through  the  ages. 

That     first  St.     Nicholas     lived  so 
long  ago  that  very  little  is  known  of 
his  life.     He  was  born   in   Palara,  a 
city  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the    course    of    time    he    became    the 
bishop     of     Myra.     Under     Emperor 
Diocletian,    that     persecutor     of    the 
Christians,   he   had   to   suffer  torture 
and   imprisonment    but    was    released 
when    Constantine    the    Great   became 
ruler.     When  he  died  on  December  6, 
352,  he  was  buried  in  Myra.     But  in 
the  year  1087  some  Italians  came  and 
took  his  remains  to  Bari,  Italy.     And 
there   you   can   see   his   tomb   today — 
the  tomb  of  the  original  St.  Nicholas. 
Although  he  had  died,  the  story  of 
his  good  deeds  lived  on.     He  was  re- 
membered as  a  bringer  of  gifts,  for 
in  life  he  had  gone  about  doing  good 
ir.   secret,   had   thrown   gifts   through 
poor  people's  windows  or  left  money 
and  food  at  their  doors  at  night.  Peo- 
ple pictured     him     in     his     splendid 
bishop's    robes    of   red   trimmed    with 


ermine.  Gradually,  as  the  years 
passed,  various  legends  grew  up 
about  him  and  he  was  credited  with 
performing  a  number  of  miracles. 

It  was  said,  for  example,  that  once 
three  rich  boys,  while  on  their  way  to 
attend  school  in  Athens,  stopped  at 
an  inn  in  Myra.  The  innkeeper 
murdered  them,  cut  them  up  into 
pieces,  and  hid  the  pieces  in  a  tub. 
Nicholas,  so  the  story  goes,  restored 
the  boys  to  life.  Because  of  this 
miracle  he  became  the  special  guardi- 
an of  schoolboys  and  scholars  and 
the  patron  saint  of  all  children. 

According  to  another  legend  St. 
Nicholas  calmed  a  terrific  storm  on 
the  sea  while  he  was  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Thus  he  came  to  be  a 
guide  to  sailors  and  was  said  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  mariners  who  called 
upon  him  for  aid.  Consequently 
there  are  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
many  seapoi'ts.  England,  which  has 
a  long  coast  line,  has  nearly  400 
churches   named  for      him. 

An  oft-told  story  about  St.  Nicho- 
las is  that  he  left  three  bags  of  gold 
on  three  successive  nights  at  a  poor 
man's  home  in  order  that  the  man's 
three  daughters  might  have  marriage 
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dowries  and  so  be  saved  from  being 
sold  into  a  life  of  sin.  From  these 
three  bags  of  gold  pawnbrokers  de- 
rive their  custom  of  hanging  three 
golden  balls  over  their  shops  and  in 
olden  days  pawnbrokers  thought  of 
St.    Nicholas   as   their  patron. 

Strangely  enough,  he  even  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  patron  of  thieves 
because  he  once  compelled  a  band  of 
robbers  to  restore  stolen  goods  to  its 
rightful  owners.  For  the  same  rea- 
son travelers  made  him  their  pro- 
tector and  would  invoke  his  aid 
against  robbers. 

The  story     of     St.     Nicholas  went 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy,  whence  it 
spread    to    Germany.     There    Decem- 
ber  6th,  the   day   on  which   he   died, 
was  set  apart  in  his  honor.     Every- 
one  joined     in     the     festivities   that 
marked   its   commemoration.     On   the 
eve   of   this    day    St.    Nicholas,   so   it 
Was  said,  visited  every  house  to  see 
how  the  children  had  behaved  during 
the  year.     If  they  had  been  good,  he 
left  gifts  for  them;  otherwise  he  left 
a  rod  for  their  punishment.     So  chil- 
dren placed   receptacles — a  basket,   a 
shoe,  or  some  other  container — by  the 
chimney.     In    these    receptacles    they 
often   laid   some   hay,   a   carrot,   per- 
haps a  piece  of  bread,  for  the  horse 
that  St.  Nicholas  rode.     Today,  how- 
ever,   St.   Nicholas   no   longer   brings 
presents    to    the    little    German    chil- 
dren    on     his     feast     day.     He     just 
comes    on    December    6th    to    inquire 
about   their    conduct.     Then   he    goes 
back  to  Heaven  to  report  what  he  has 
learned   to   the    Christ    Child    and   on 
Christmas  Day  it  is  the  Christ  Child 
who  brings  the  children  their  gifts. 
The    St.    Nicholas    festival    of    De- 


cember 6th  with  its  gifts  and  merry- 
making spread,  soon  after  its  incep- 
tion in  Germany,  to  Holland  and 
other  countries.  It  was  the  Dutch 
who  brought  the  jolly  old  saint  to 
America. 

When  the  Dutch  sailed  for  the  new 
world  in  the  early  1600's,  they  re- 
membered that  St.  Nicholas  or  San 
Nicolaas,  as  they  called  him,  was  not 
only  a  bringer  of  sifts  but  also  the 
guardian  of  sailors  and  seaports.  So 
they  made  a  statue  of  him  and  used 
it  as  a  figurehead  on  their  ship.  On 
reaching  America  safely,  they  made 
him  the  patron  saint  of  the  new  town 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan  and 
named  their  first  church  for  him. 

They  continued,  of  course,  t0  cele- 
brate his  festival.  It  was  such  a  gay 
one  that  it  was  adopted  by  other 
early  American  settlers.  Gradually, 
however,  because  December  6th  was 
so  near  December  25th,  the  customs 
surrounding  the  San  Nicolaas  cele- 
bration were  absorbed  into  the 
Christmas  festival.  And  the  Dutch 
name,  San  Nicolaas,  was  corrupted 
to     Santa  Claus. 

The  legend  gained  ground  that  the 
purse  that  St.  Nicholas  had  one 
night  dropped  down  the  chimney  of 
a  poor  man's  house,  had  fallen  into 
a  stocking  which  had  been  hung  up 
to  dry  in  the  wide  ingle  nook  'below. 
And  so,  every  Christmas  eve,  Amer- 
ican children  hang  up  their  stockings 
in  anticipation  of  St.  Nick's  visit 
instead  of  setting  out  baskets  or 
shoes. 

Somewhere  between  Europe  and 
America  St.  Nicholas  changed  his 
horse  for  a  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer. 
And  from  here  he   recrossed  the  At- 
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lantic  to  England  and  then  traveled 
to  many  distant  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

For  hundreds  of  years  St.  Nicho- 
las has  been  adding  much  to  the 
happiness   and   joy   of  the    Christmas 


season.  And  the  world  has  this  gay 
and    popular   character    just   because 

a  man  way  back  in  the  fourth  century 
tried  t0  do  things  for  others  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  His  Son,  whose 
birth  we  celebrate  en  Christmas  Day. 


CHRISTMAS  UNDER  ADVERSITY 


By  Florence 

It  is  only  natural  to  be  somewhat 
dismayed  about  Christmas  when  you 
face  the  winter  with  uncertainty  and 
with  a  flat  purse,  especially  when  you 
feel  that  the  condition  is  avoidable  yet 
beyond  your  power  as  an  individual 
to  relieve  or  prevent.  When  you  know 
that  our  present  economic  disorders 
are  due  to  wrong  thinking  and  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  large 
groups  of  people,  when  you  realize 
that  some  are  living  in  luxury  while 
others  go  hungry  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  you  are  likely  to  be  concerned 
less  with  thoughts  about  a  merry 
Christmas  and  more  with  doubtful 
answers  to  that  frequent  question, 
"What  is  the  country  coming  to?" 

That  is  how  George  Washington 
must  have  felt  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years  ago.  He  spent  Christmas 
in  1777  at  Valley  Forge  situated,  it 
would  seem  symbolically,  near  two 
high  hills  named  Mount  Joy  and 
Mount  Misery.  For  him  and  his  men 
it  was  a  period  of  terrible  suffering 
in  a  struggle  of  uncertain  outcome. 

Six  days  before  Chrictmas  Wash- 
ington's men  having  been  repulsed  at 
Germantown,  began  to  arrive  at 
their   new     winter     quarters   at     the 
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base  of  Mount  Misery.  They  came  in 
rags  of  clothing.  Some  of  those  with- 
out shoes  left  trails  of  blood  to  mark 
their  way.  Cavalrymen  rode  horses 
with  protruding  ribs.  The  shoulders 
of  haggard  artillerymen  pushed  can- 
non wheels  through  deep  mud  holes. 
Many  men  did  not  have  a  blanket 
for  warmth.  Others  did  not  have 
even  a  little  straw  between  them  and 
the  wet  ground  on  which  they  had  to 
sleep  beneath  thin  tents.  Washington 
slept  in  a  tent  at  first  refusing 
better  shelter  until  his  men  began  to 
move  into  their  rude  huts.  They  built 
these  as  fast  as  numbed  hands  would 
allow  them  to  cut  timbers  and  drag 
them  to  the  sites  which  had  to  be  dug 
in  the  frozen  ground. 

For  days  there  was  no  meat.  Some- 
times there  was  no  bread.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  soldiers  to  forage 
among  farms  for  inadequate  food 
supplies. 

Washington  grieved  for  the  suf- 
fering soldiers,  but  he  was  powerless 
tc  make  their  lot  or  his  any  easier 
except  by  letters  of  pleading  and 
protesting  to  government  authorities. 
Control  of  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies had  been  taken  away  from  him. 
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He  was  also  in  danger  of  losing  his 
command.  He  was  not  a  victorious 
general  at  the  time,  and  his  enemies 
in  and  out  of  Congress  were  plotting 
to  have  him  dismissed.  His  shoeless 
sentries  were  walking  their  posts 
with  their  feet  wrapped  in  rags,  or 
standing  in  their  hats,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  cold  ground. 
Frost-bitten  arms  and  legs  were  be- 
ing amputated  as  a  result  of  gang- 
rene. Some  of  his  soldiers  had  mutin- 
ied. Some  were  dying  of  smallpox, 
and  there  were  funerals  on  Christ- 
mas day.  What  could  Washington 
know  of  joy  or  security  at  such  a 
time?  What  promise  of  a  better 
future  for  him  and  his  people  could 
that  grim  experience  hold? 

The  knowledge  that  this  shortage 
of  food  and  clothing  was  unnecess- 
ary only  increased  his  problem.  A 
national  famine  would  have  been 
hard  enough  to  bear,  but  people  can 
face  the  inevitable  with  something- 
like  resignation.  America,  however, 
at  that  time  had  sufficient  wealth 
and  produce  to  keep  the  army  well 
supplied  if  the  channels  of  distribu- 
tion had  been  kept  open  through 
proper  management.  Meanwhile, 
those  men  whose  mismanagement  had 
caused  so  much  suffering,  slept 
warmly  and  ate  plentifully. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Washington 
moved  into  the  house  of  Isaac  Potts, 
his  headquarters  for  the  winter.  His 
dinner  was  undoubtedly  very  plain. 
Had  he  chosen  to  remain  at  Mount 
Vernon,  there  would  have  been  a 
great    feast,    silken-clad    guests    and 


much  merry-making. 

Sometime  during  the  day  he  wrote 
up  his  accounts.  Washington  did  not 
receive  a  salary  from  the  Continental 
government;  he  was  repaid  only  for 
what  he  had  spent  of  his  personal 
funds.  That  night,  instead  of  the 
soft  glow  of  many  candles  which 
would  have  lighted  the  gathering  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington  beheld 
glittering  camp  fires  where  shivering 
men  tried  to  warm  themselves. 

Washington  slept  indeed  that 
night,  if  he  slept  at  all,  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Mount  Misery.  But  he  also 
slept  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Joy. 
The  sentries  standing  at  their  posts 
with  freezing  feet  and  calling  at  in- 
tervals, "All's  well,"  were  not  mere- 
ly repeating,  as  it  would  seem,  a  very 
bitter  joke.  It  is  always  well  with 
men  who  stand  up  bravely  to  their 
duty  through  suffering  and  against 
tremendous  obstacles.  Victory  came 
at  last,  bringing  great  problems  but 
greater  opportunities.  The  nation 
prospered.  Mount  Joy  had  its  day, 
too,  a  glorious  day. 

That  Christmas  in  1777  was  not  a 
merry  one  for  Washington  and  his 
men,  but  it  was  a  glorious  one  in 
history.  That  day  and  the  distress- 
ful winter  that  followed  are  a  noble 
record  of  courage  and  endurance. 
The  memory  of  Valley  Forge  should 
help  us  to  cease  our  groaning  and  to 
face  the  future  with  confidence,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  we  live 
in  a  world  in  which  all  good  things 
are  possible. 


"Suspicion  is  the  poison  of  friendship." 
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TALES  OF  CHRISTMAS  MYTHS 

By  Georgia  Dickinson  Wardlaw 


In  all  Christendom,  there  is  no 
one  festive  occasion  or  season  of  the 
yeai  that  abounds  with  so  many  leg- 
ends as  does  Christmas. 

The  holly,  mistletoe,  Yule  Log, 
Christmas  tree,  carols  candles,  origin 
of  gift-giving — even  Saint  Nicholas 
himself — all  have  a  legendary  back- 
ground that  lends  an  added  glamor  to 
our  holiday  season,  and  serves  to  re- 
mind us  that  many  of  the  customs 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
present-day  Christmas  celebration, 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times,  or  so  many  an  old  legend 
would  have  us  believe. 

Why  do  we  bring  evergreens  into 
our  homes  at  Christmas  time?  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  in  ancient  times 
there  was  belief  that  woodland  spirits 
dwelt  in  trees,  so  that  it  became  the 
custom  to  bring  branches  of  these 
evergreens  into  one's  homes,  to  sym- 
bolize the  invitation  to  the  Spirit  of 
Nature.  Still  another  version  is  that 
evergreens  were  brought  into  the 
house  to  shelter  the  kind  woodland 
spirits  who  found  their  favorite 
haunts  bare  in  winter. 

Both  the  holly  and  mistletoe  were 
highly  esteemed  by  ancient  Druids, 
and  among  the  Romans  it  was 
customary  to  send  boughs  of  holly  to 
friends  for  New  Year's  gifts,  as 
emblematic  of  good  wishes. 

According  to  an  old  legend  of  the 
Danes,  the  glossy  branches  of  holly 
were  used  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
with  which  the  soldiers  mocked  the 
Savior,  while  the  bright  red  berries 
symbolize  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell 


from  His  brow.  It  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  Christianity  that  the  pre- 
sent name  of  "holly"  was  given  to  the 
plant  or  trees,  and  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  "hcly,"  which  tends  to  con- 
firm the  Danish  legend  that  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  was  made  from 
the  spiny  leaves  of  holly  plaited  to- 
gether. 

Centuries  ago,  in  many  countries 
in  Europe,  the  custom  of  hanging 
holly  wreaths  (much  in  the  same  man- 
ener  that  we  do  today)  was  very  gen- 
eral, where  the  wreaths  were  believed 
to  have  power  to  ward  off  evil  spirits 
during  the  season  of  rejoicing,  gifts, 
and  good  cheer. 

Of  the  mistletoe,  countless  legends 
rjrevail.  In  ancient  times,  the  mis- 
tletoe was  regarded  with  great  ven- 
eration by  the  Druids,  who  would 
cut  it  with  none  but  a  blade  of  gold. 
An  old  legend  tells  how,  in  solemn 
procession  Druidic  priests,  clad  in 
flowing  white  robes  and  carrying 
golden  sickles  went  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  first  new  moon  of  each  year 
to  cut  the  mistletoe.  This  they  divided 
with  much  ceremony,  distributing  it 
among  the  people  who  wore  it  as  a 
sacred  charm  to  ward  off  evil. 

For  many  years  the  mistletoe  was 
locked  upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 
In  France,  amulets  were  worn  as  a 
charm  to  prevent  illness,  and  for  the 
same  reason  finger  rings  of  mistle- 
toe were  worn  in  Sweden. 

How  did  the  mistletoe  come  to  be 
a  parasite?  The  legendary  explana- 
tion is,  that  before  the  time  of 
Christ,   the   mistletoe   was   a    splendid 
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forest  tree,  but  because  it  was  the 
wood  from  which  the  Cross  was 
made,  it  was  forever  destined  to 
bear  the  stigma  of  a  parasitical 
plant. 

A  Scandinavian  legend  tells  how 
Balder,  the  God  of  Light,  dreamed  of 
a  great  disaster  that  was  to  befall 
him.  His  mother,  fearing  for  his 
safety,  proclaimed  that  no  plant 
growing  from  the  earth  should  harm 
him,  but  forgot  that  the  mistletoe 
grew  on  an  oak  as  a  parasite,  and 
not  from  the  earth  as  other  plants. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  Loki,  the 
enemy  of  Balder,  caused  him  to  be 
shot  by  an  arrow  carved  from  the 
mistletoe. 

From  whence  came  the  custom  of 
"kissing  beneath  the  mistletoe?"  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  it  was  because  of 
the  above  cruel  act  of  Loki,  that  the 
mistletoe  was  finally  redeemed  by 
the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  proclaimed 
that  forever  more  it  should  be  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  innocence,  and 
ordained  that  whoever  passed  be- 
neath it  should  be  kissed,  thus  making 
the  mistletoe  a  token  of  love  rather 
than  hate.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
mythology  to  present-day  reality,  but 
the  custom  of  kissing  beneath  the 
mistletoe  is  a  time-honored  one,  and 
woe  be  unto  the  maid  who  meets  the 
challenge  of  a  sprig  of  mistletoe 
dangling  from  a  love-knot  of  red  rib- 
bon, and  dares  to  walk  beneath  it! 

Of  that  all-important  and  indis- 
pensable Christmas  adornment,  the 
tree,  there  are  several  interesting 
legends.  The  Egyptians  are  some- 
times credited  with  originating  the 
Christmas  tree,  insofar  as  their  festi- 
val of  the  winter  solistice  witness  the 


practice  of  decorating  their  houses 
with  branches  of  the  date  palm.  This 
tree  was  the  symbol  among  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  renewal  of  life  each  year 
among  plants  and  flowers. 

The  use  of  the  fir  tree  however,  is 
of  less  antiquity.  In  the  Eighth 
Century,  St.  Boniface  (Winfrid  of 
Crediton)  while  traveling  in  Germany 
as  an  English  missionary,  with  his 
own  hands  hewed  down  the  sacred 
oak  at  Geismar.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  finish  his  task,  a  mighty 
wind  crashed  the  tree  and  every  oth- 
er tree  in  the  forest  to  the  ground. 
Only  a  slim  fir  tree  withstood  the 
ravages  of  the  wind,  retaining  all  of 
its  symmetry  of  line,  and  continuing 
to  point  steadily  upward.  This  ap- 
parent miracle  caused  St.  Boniface 
to  name  the  fir  tree  the  "hold-tree" — 
or  tree  of  the  Christ  Child. 

There  is  a  French  legend  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  which  tells  that 
during  the  days  of  French  Knight- 
hood, a  Knight  of  great  virtue  was 
wandering  through  a  forest,  when  he 
came  upon  an  evergreen  whose 
branches  were  bedecked  with  burn- 
ing candles.  Some  of  the  candles 
stood  erect,  others  were  bent  or  lean- 
ing, while  at  the  top  of  the  tree  was 
a  vision  of  a  child  with  a  halo  about 
it's  head.  The  Knight,  greatly  per- 
plexed at  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  interpret  this  strange 
vision,  if  such  it  was — placed  the 
matter  before  the  good  people,  who 
declared  that  the  tree  represented 
Mankind.  The  candles  typified  peo- 
ple— good  and  bad — while  the  child 
was  of  course  the  Infant  Jesus. 

Still  another  old  legend  states  that 
we  owe  the  Christmas  tree  to  Martin 
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Luther,  who,  journeying'  home  one 
Christmas  eve,  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  sky  with  its  thousands  of 
glittering  stars.  On  reaching  home, 
he  tried  to  explain  to  his  wife  and 
children  how  beautiful  was  the  sight 
he  had  seen.  Endeavoring  to  make 
his  description  more  realistic,  hf 
went  out  into  his  yard,  cut  down  a 
lttle  fir  tree,  and  dragging  it  into  the 
nursery,  put  some  candles  on  it's 
branches.  He  lighted  them,  and  be- 
hold, what  the  German's  claim  to  be 
the  first  real  Christmas  tree !  Each 
year  Luther  dressed  such  a  tree  for 
his  children  to  enjoy,  while  each 
time  his  neighbors  borrowed  the  idea 
until  by  degrees,  it  spread  all  over 
Germany. 

The  real  origin  of  the  Christmas 
tree  may  have  some  remote  connec- 
tion with  Yggdiasil,  the  tree  of 
Norse  mythology.  It  may  be  a  revi- 
val of  the  pine  trees  of  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans  which  were  decorated 
with  images  of  Bacchus,  or  again  the 
lighted  tree  may  have  some  relation 
to  the  time  of  Saturnalia,  the  season 
redeemed  by  Christianity  from  Pa- 
ganism when  the  Jews  celebrated 
Chanuckah,  Feast  of  Lights,  also 
known  as  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion. Lighted  candles  are  a  feature 
of  the  feast,  and  lighted  candles 
probably  were  everywhere  in  evidence 
in  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  the 
Nativity.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  German  name  for  Christ- 
mas is  Weihnacht,  or  Night  of  Dedi- 
cation, while  the  Greeks  call  Christ- 
mas the  Feast  of  Lights. 

Of  the  countless  legends  concern- 
ing the  Christmas  tree,  one  that 
seems  to  more  nearly  reflect  the  true 


spirit  of  Christmas  as  we  have  come 
to  think  it,  concerns  the  Christ  Child 
and  His  choice  of  a  tree.  Wander- 
ing through  a  great  wood  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  His  presence  unknown,  He 
heard  the  various  trees  of  the  forest 
extolling  their  virtues,  and  boasting 
of  their  right  to  be  chosen  for  the 
honor  of  the  first  Christmas  tree. 

The  oak  proudly  stressed  it's  su- 
periority over  the  other  trees,  boast- 
ing of  it's  dignity  and  strength,  and 
claiming  the  title  of  "King  of  the 
Forest."  The  spruce  tree  challenged 
the  oak,  claiming  the  honor  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  of  all  the  trees,  and 
was  therefore  "Queen  of  the  Forest." 
A  little  green  pine  tree,  growing 
near  by  claimed  nothing  for  itself 
except  that  all  the  year  round  it  re- 
mained green,  and  sheltered  many 
birds  and  small  animals  of  the  forest. 
But  because  of  it's  humility  and  un- 
selfishness, the  little  pine  was  chosen 
above  all  the  other  great  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  remains  today,  the  most 
generally  used  of  all  trees  for  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  as  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Old  legends  tell  us  that  gilded  nuts 
and  balls  used  on  ti"ees  as  decorations 
are  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  that 
apples  which  every  household  has  in 
abundance  at  Christmas,  are  what  is 
left  of  the  old  myth  of  luuna,  the 
Norse  Goddess  of  Youth  and  Health, 
who  gave  them  to  the  gods  to  keep 
them  young. 

Our  use  of  Christmas  candles 
comes  from  the  Romans  who  gave 
•  scnts  of  vax  candles,  whils  the 
Yule  Log  which  is  brought  in  with 
such    ceremony,    welcomed    with    song 
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and  sport,  burned  ©n  cur  hearths, 
(and  for  good  luck,  a  piece  kept  for 
next  year's  lighting)  is,  according  to 
legend,  a  remnant  of  the  great  log 
which  the  Scandinanvians  kindled  in 
honor  of  their  God  Thor. 

Legend  tells  that  the  first  Christ- 
mas gifts  were  branches  of  trees, 
which  typified  the  importance  of  con- 
tact with  the  spirits  of  vegetation. 
Other  popular  gifts  were  sweets 
(that  the  coming  year  might  be 
sweet) ;  lamps  (that  the  coming  year 
be  bright) ;  copper,  gold  and  silver  as 
a  hope  for  the  attainment  of  wealth 


by  the  recipient,  believing  tjhat  if 
the  beginning  was  good,  so  would  be 
the  rest  of  the  year.  From  New 
Year  giving  to  Christmas  giving  was 
but  a  step. 

Our  rich  Christmas  foods,  such  as 
plum  pudding  and  mince  meat  have 
their  legendary  backgrounds  too — 
which,  with  their  varied  ingredients, 
represent  the  rich  gifts  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East.  Even  Christmas 
Carols,  according  to  legend,  date  far, 
far  back  to  the  Song  of  the  Angels 
that  first  Christmas  Eve. 


THE  WISE  MEN 


By  Wouter 

The  story  of  the  Wise  Men  who 
came  from  the  East  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Christ  Child  at  Bethlehem 
has  made  a  prominent  place  for  it- 
self in  the  Christmas  story.  Beginn- 
ing with  the  second  century,  and 
continuing  on  down  to  the  present 
time,  art  and  legend  have  been  busy 
with  the  theme  of  the  Wise  Men. 

For  many  centuries,  some  of  which 
were  difficult  times  for  the  young 
Christian  religion,  art  kept  the  story 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians. 
The  walls  of  the  catacombs  in  Rome 
were  filled  with  drawings  and  paint- 
ings of  the  Wise  Men.  The  dead  were 
buried  in  sarcophagi,  and  usually 
the  top  surface  was  sculptured  with 
images  of  the  Wise  Men. 

The  same  story  was  depicted  in 
ancient  churches,  and  even  in  the 
palaces  of  kings.  Marble  pulpits  'had 
the  story  cut  in  figures  and  images, 


Van  Garrett 

and  church  ceilings  were  painted  to 
represent  it.  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable fashion  art  kept  telling  the 
story  of  the  Wise  Men  who  came  to 
worship  the  Holy  Child. 

Side  by  side  with  pictures  and 
carvings,  through  these  centuries, 
came  tradition  and  legend  and  fable. 
All  made  their  contribution  to  the 
original  story. 

The  story  of  the  Magi  is  familiar 
to  the  average  girl  and  boy  who  goes 
to  Sunday  school.  It  is  found  in  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  is  rather  brief, 
and  does  not  supply  many  details. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  when  Jesus 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
certain  foreigners  arrived  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  made  inquiries  about  the 
new-born  king. 

Matthew  does  not  tell  how  many 
wise  men  there  were,  nor  does  he  in- 
form us  about  their  race.       We  have 
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good  reason  to  infer,  however,  that 
they  were  men  of  distinction  because 
they  were  received  at  Herod's  court. 
We  are  told  that  they  were  Magi, 
that  is  Magians,  or  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  and  probably  members  of 
the  priestly  order  H>f  Persia.  These 
travelers  explained  to  King  Herod 
that  they  had  seen  a  star  in  the  sky 
which  led  them  to  believe  that  the 
King  of  tht  Jews  had  been  born  in 
the  capitol  of  the  nation. 

They  had  come  to  do  reverence  to 
him.  Naturally  Herod  was  disturbed 
at  the  news,  although  he  tried  to 
hide  his  dismay,  and  he  sent  for  his 
chief  priests  and  scribes  to  ask  them 
what  the  prophets  had  foretold  about 
when  and  where  the  Messiah  should 
be  born.  Without  any  hesitation 
they  informed  him  that  Bethelhem 
was  the  chosen  place.  Herod  tried  to 
play  the  part  of  a  diplomat  as  he 
sent  the  Wise  Men  on  their  way,  and 
asked  them  to  let  him  know  if  they 
found  him. 

As  they  resumed  their  journey 
they  saw,  once  more,  the  star  in  the 
sky;  and  they  followed  it  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  lay.  When  they  came 
into  the  house —  Joseph  had  time  to 
provide  better  shelter  than  the  stable 
— they  saw  the  Child  and  His  mother. 
They  prostrated  themselves  in  wor- 
ship. Then  they  opened  the  little 
chest  they  carried  with  them,  and 
presented  Him  with  gifts — gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Then  being 
warned  in  a  dream  not  to  return  to 
Herod,  they  went  back  to  their  own 
country  traveling  by  another  road. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  story  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel  of  Matt- 
hew.    Early     in     Christian     history 


efforts  were  made  to  attach  a  mean- 
ing to  the  type  of  gifts  that  were 
brought.  Irenaeus,  an  eai'ly  church 
father,  suggested  the  following  which 
has  always  seemed  an  appropriate 
explanation.  The  gold  represented 
royalty,  the  frankincense  represent- 
ed divinity,  and  the  myrrh  the 
humanity  of  the  new-born   King. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  story 
of  the  Wise  Men  has  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  human  heart,  and  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  artist  and 
the  sculptor  should  represent  it  in 
art.  During  the  second  century,  and 
even  during  most  of  the  third,  the 
story  differed  very  little  from  that 
which  is  found  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew;  but  during  the  next  three 
centuries  new  details  were  added. 

Some  artist  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  Wise  Men  must  have  known  of 
the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  telling  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  so  he  add- 
ed an  open  book  to  his  picture.  The 
idea  attracted  other  artists,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  it  became  a  part 
of  the  verbal  story.  In  much  the 
same  manner  an  old  man,  represent- 
ing Joseph,  was  painted  into  the 
picture.  The  heads  of  three  camels 
found  their  way  into  the  later  pic- 
tures, and  became  part  of  the  story 
of  how  the  travelers  were  transport- 
ed 

The  number  of  pilgrims  was  fixed 
at  three,  probably  to  correspond  with 
the  number  of  gifts,  although  the 
gospel  account  does  not  refer  to  their 
number.  Later  on  the  artists  put 
crowns  on  their  heads  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  actually 
kings. 

The  great  stream  of     legends  pro- 
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bably  had  its  origin  in  the  apocryph- 
al gospel  of  Thomas,  and  it  flowed  on 
through  miracle  plays,  chronicles, 
poems,  and  narratives  until  the  day 
came  when  the  story,  as  popularly 
told,  answered  about  every  question 
that  possibly  could  be  asked  about 
the.  lives  of  the  three  Wise  Men. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  the 
rames  of  the  three  pilgrims  finally 
appeared  in  the  popular  version  of 
the  story.  They  were  believed  to  be 
Gaspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  their  ages  were 
attached  to  the  names.  Gaspar  was 
sixty  and  came  from  Arabia,  Bal- 
thasar was  forty  and  came  from 
Saba  and  he  was  said  to  be  black, 
and  Melchior  was  twenty  and  came 
from  Tarshish. 

All  the  possible  details  were  also 
inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
story.  Legend  had  it  that,  when  the 
Wise  Men  had  found  the  Child  and 
the  mother,  and  had  presented  their 
gifts  to  the  Babe,  they  also  present- 
ed money  and  silken  rodes  to  Mary 
and  gold  and  jewels  to  Joseph.  And 
in  return  Mary  gave  them  one  of  the 
linen  bands  in  which  the  child  Jesus 
was  swaddled.  Legend  went  on  to 
tell  that  the  pilgrims  treasured  the 
linen  band,  and  kept  it  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

Many  years  later,  after  the  Wise 
Men  had  returned  to  their  own  land, 
the  Apostle  Thomas  journeyed  to 
them  and  baptized  them  into  the 
Christian  faith.  This  is  still  legend 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  they  went 


forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  that 
they  were  slain  by  barbarous  Gen- 
tiles in  the  Far  East.  The  legend 
gives  details  of  their  burial. 

We  have  gone  into  some  detail  to 
show  how  the  curious  fancy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  evolved  details  out  of 
the  history  of  an  event  briefly  re- 
lated by  Matthew.  We  now  continue 
with  the  authentic  account. 

The  baffled  King  Herod  refused  to 
be  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  aspirant  to  the  throne, 
and  when  the  Wise  Men  returned  to 
their  own  country  without  making  a 
report  of  what  they  had  found,  he 
took  drastic  steps.  Since  the  Child 
might  have  been  born  at  any  time 
during  the  two  years'  interval  since 
the  star  had  appeared,  he  ordered 
that  all  male  children  two  years  old 
and  under  be  killed  in  Bethlehem,  and 
in  the  vicinity.  This  decree  was 
carried  out. 

The  historic  account  by  Matthew 
goes  on  to  relate  that  Joseph,  being 
warned  in  a  dream  of  the  impending 
danger,  took  Jesus  and  His  mother  by 
night  and  fled  into  Egypt.  In  that 
ancient  land,  where  ancient  Hebrews 
had  suffered  in  bondage,  there  were 
many  Jews  who  lived  in  contentment. 
There  the  exiles  found  a  safe  haven. 
Tradition  says  the  family  stayed 
there  for  a  year,  until  the  death  of 
the  bloody  tyrant,  Herod,  when  they 
journeyed  back  to  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  old 
home  at  Nazareth. 


"Joy  to  the  world;  the  Lord  is  come." 
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CHRISTMAS  COMES  TO  THE 
WILDERNESS 

By  Geooge  L.  Rinkliff 

Mary  Stieger,  held  her  small  baby      wail,  and     Mary 


close  to  her  bosom  as  she  sat  on  the 
low  stool  before  the  fireplace.  The 
fire  was  hot,  but  drafts  swept  through 
the  cabin.  The  howling  gale  thrust 
icy  fingers  beneath  the  clapboards  on 
the  roof,  and  rattled  them;  it  shook 
the  door  angrily,  and  beat  upon  the 
windowpanes  of  greased  deer  skin. 

The  baby  cried,  and  the  three  old- 
er children,  huddled  on  the  hearth, 
looked  up  at  their  mother,  their  faces 
grave  with  concern.  Mary  tucked 
the  shawl  closer  about  the  baby,  and 
threw  more  wood  on  the  fire. 

The  door  opened  and  a  tall  man 
entered  with  a  load  of  firewood  on 
his  shoulder.  He  piled  the  wood  in- 
to a  rough  plank  bin  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  then  held  his  mittened 
hands  before  the  fire  to  warm  them. 
Before  the  leaping  flames  little 
pieces  of  ice  fell  from  his  clothing, 
tinkling  on  the  hearthstones.  Then 
he  stroked  his  great  white  beard, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Such  a  wind!"  he  said,  in  Ger- 
man. "Such  a  cold  wind!  And  it 
came  so  quickly,  as  though  it  wanted 
to   destroy  everything." 

Mary  Stieger  looked  up  at  him. 
"Where  is  Conrad?"  she  asked. 

"He  had  to  stable  the  cattle.  What 
was  snow  and  water  an  hour  ago  now 
is  ice — treacherous  ice.  The  poor 
beasts  cannot  stand  on  it." 

The  baby  lifted  its  voice  in  a  weak 


gently  patted  the 
bundle  in  her  arms.  Then  she  look- 
ed at  the  baby's  face. 

"Is  it  three  days, — or  when  is  it?" 
she  asked. 

"Do  you  mean  Christmas?" 
"Yes,  Father,  Christmas."  Then 
she  added  with  a  touch  of  bitterness 
in  her  voice,  "If  there  can  be  such  a 
day  as  Christmas,  in  such  a  land  as 
this!" 

"When  Christmas  comes,  it  is 
Christmas  everywhere,  Mary!"  The 
whitebearded  man  spoke  with  assur- 
ance. "Remember,  the  Lord  was 
born  in  a  stable.  Since'  He  was  will- 
ing to  be  born  in  a  stable,  His  birth- 
day can  be  kept  in  a  hut  in  the 
wilderness.  God  is  indeed  good  to 
the  poor  and  humble." 

"But  I  pray  and  pray,"  said  Mary 
Stieger.  "I  pray  and  pray,  and  still 
there  is  no  answer." 

"For  a  minister?  But  a  minister 
will  come  when  the  Lord  wills  it." 

"But  it  will  not  be  before  Christ- 
mas,— if  one  ever  comes  again  into 
this  Godforsaken  land!"  She  bent  her 
head  and  spoke  slowly.  "When  I 
think  of  the  old  country, — the  church 
bells,— the  singing,— the  music  of  the 
organ,— how  far,— O,  how  far  are  we 
from  the  land  of  the  Lord?" 

The  bearded  man  shook  his  head. 
"You  forget,  Mary!  I  tell  you  of  it 
again  and  again,  and  still  you  forget 
it.     Did    not    Pastor    Heyer    come    to 
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this  very  place,  only  a  year  and  a 
half  ago?  Did  not  he  preach  God's 
Holy  Word  right  in  this  very  house? 
Did  not  he  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper  here?  And  did  not  he  bap- 
tize your  three  children?" 

"And  since  then,  the  Lord  has  sent 
no  one,  Father.  And  now  I  have  an- 
other child,  and  no  minister  comes  to 
baptize  him.  I  have  prayed  and 
prayed,  and  still  no  minister  comes. 
There  is  nothing  here  but  loneliness, 
cold, — storms, —  nothing  but  this 
awful  wilderness!" 

"God  answers  prayer,  Mary!" 
"I  prayed  that  a  minister  might 
come  by  Christmas,  and  each  day, 
when  none  came,  I  said  to  myself, 
'But  there  is  still  time  until  Christ- 
mas.' What  day  is  this?" 
"Wednesday,  Mary." 
"Wednesday,  and  ice  covers  every- 
thing, so  that  the  oxen  cannot  walk 
about  the  barnyard.  And  Sunday  is 
Christmas.  How  could  a  minister 
come  in  such  weather  as  this?  For  a 
month  now  there  has  been  nothing 
but  snow  and  sleet,  and  howling 
win^3.  No  minister  could  come  to 
us  in  such  weather.  I  have  prayed 
in  vain.'  For  a  moment  she  sat  in 
bitter  silence,  then  she  murmured: 
"It  must  be  that  the  Lord  cannot 
bless  them  who  leave  the  land  where 
there  are  churches  and  ministers, 
the  pealing  of  bells  and  the  beautiful 
music  of  organs,  to  build  themselves 
homes  in  the  wilderness." 

"The  Lord  comes  to  them  whose 
hearts  are  open  to  Him,  Mary,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be." 

"I  remember  that,— but  can  it  be 
true,  Father?     Can  it  be  true?     Tell 


me,  is  it  only  six  years  since  we  left 
the  old  country?" 

"Six  years.  This  is  Christmas,  in 
the  year  1836." 

"Only  six  years?  Why  it  seems 
so  long  ago,  like  a  dream  of  some- 
thing that  really  never  happened." 

The  father  walked  slowly  to  the 
door.  With  his  mittened  hand  on  the 
cJumsy  wooden  latch,  he  paused  for 
a  moment,  deep  in  thought.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  said  to  his  daughter: 

"Only  believe,  Mary.  Only  believe. 
The  Lord  does  all  things  well." 

Mary  Stieger,  her  baby  clutched  in 
her  arms,  sat  staring  into  the  fire. 
At  last  she  laughed,  bitterly  and 
scornfully,  and  with  a  wildness  in 
her  voice  that  was  in  tune  with  the 
howling  of  the  wind. 

"Illinois!"  she  cried.  Ha!  What  a 
country  is  this  Illinois.  A  godless 
wilderness!  The  ministers  come  here 
no  longer.  They  know  what  a  coun- 
try it  is!  Why  should  I  pray  that  a 
minister  should  come  here?  Why 
pray  that  any  ,'of  God's  ministers 
should  do  anything  so  foolish?  Ha!" 
She  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
three  children  huddled  beside  her, 
caressing  them,  she  whispered: 
"When  I  had  three  children,  the 
Lord  pitied  them  and  me,  and  pent 
Pastor  Heyer  here  to  baptize  them. 
But  now  I  have  a  fourth  child,  and 
what  would  the  Lord  say  to  me? 
Would  He  say:  "I  have  shown  you 
enough  mercy.  Take  your  child 
away  from  the  wilderness,  and  go  to 
whs  re  the  churches  are?'  Will  the 
Lord  send  His  servants  into  the 
wilderness  forever?" 

She   sat   staring  into   the  fire,  lost 
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in  reverie.  A  furious  blast  of  wind 
shook  the  roof,  rattling  the  clap- 
boards, and  sifting  into  the  cabin  a 
shower  of  tiny  flakes  of  ice  that  float- 
ed in  the  air,  sparkling  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Suddenly 
Mary  Stieger  sat- erect  and  attentive. 
Someone  outside  the  cabin  was  shout- 
ing. 

She  laid  the  baby  in  his  rude 
cradle,  and  went  to  the  door.  She 
lifted  the  latch,  and  the  wind  push- 
ed the  door  inward.  Mary  stepped 
outside,  pulling  the  door  shut  after 
her.  She  gazed  about  in  bewilder- 
ment. All  about  her  the  dreary  plain 
was  a  glare  of  ice.  The  trees  along 
the  river  were  sheathed  in  icy  armor. 
The  log  walls  on  the  cabin  were  en- 
crusted with  a  crystal  coat.  A  single 
step  from  her  cabin  door,  Mary  paus- 
ed helplessly.  There  was  no  sure 
footing  anywhere. 

Then  above  the  noise  of  the  gale 
she  heard  her  husband's  voice.  She 
saw  her  father  standing  beside  the 
rail  fence  that  enclosed  the  barn  lot, 
gazing  northward.  She  saw  that  he 
was  watching  Conrad,  her  husband, 
who  was  making  his  way  slowly  over 
the  ice,  toward  a  man  who  was  try- 
ing to  lead  a  horse  in  the  direction 
of  the  cabin.  The  horse  was  covered 
with  a  blanket  that  flapped  in  the 
wind.  The  man  leading  the  horse 
was  moving  by  slow  and  cautious 
steps.  His  ojothing  was  splotched 
with  ice,  and  the  black  shawl  that 
covered  his  head  was  white  with 
frost.  Over  the  intervening  distance, 
Mary  studied  the  newcomer's  face. 
She  had  never  seen  him  before. 
He  was  a  stranger. 

Conrad    reached    the    stranger,    and 


between  them  the  two  led  the  trem- 
bling horse  toward  the  barn  lot, 
struggling  against  the  wind,  slipping 
and  stumbling.  Mary  turned  and 
went  into  the  cabin.  Hurriedly  she 
hung  a  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  placed 
dishes  on  the  rough  table.  A  guest 
was  coming  into  her  home!  Sudden- 
ly she  was  glad  of  the  storm  and  the 
ice.  If  the  bad  weather  held,  the 
guest  would  have  to  remain  with 
them  over  Christmas. 

"Froeliche  Weinacht!  Froeliche 
Weinacht!"  She  kept  whispering  to 
herself,  rembering  the  Christmas 
greeting  of  her  childhood  home.  This 
v/ould  be  like  Christmas  in  the  old 
country!  There  would  be  joy,  and 
happy  talk, — and  no  loneliness! 

She  heard  the  voices  of  the  men 
outside, — her  father  was  speaking, 
then  her  husband,  and  then  the 
stranger  said  something.  And  he 
spoke  in  German!  He  spoke  in  Ger- 
man! Mary  Stieger  stood  still, 
breathless,  her  hands  half  upraised. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  the  stran- 
ger was  dressed  in  black.  He  might 
be  a  minister! 

"O,  dear  Father  in  .heaven!"  she 
whispered.  "Can  it  be?  Can  it  be?" 
The  latch  lifted,  and  the  door 
swung  open.  The  stranger  entered, 
a  stocky  young  man,  with  a  full, 
round,  serious  contenance.  He  was 
shivering.  After  him  came  her  fath- 
er, and  the  last  of  the  three  was  Con- 
rad.    It  was  her  father  who  spoke. 

"Herr  Pastor  Keller,  here  is  my 
daughter,  Mary,  Conrad's  wife,  and 
here  are  her  children." 

Mary  clasped  her  hands.  "The 
minister!"  she  cried.  "The  Lord 
sent  you  to  baptize  my  baby!" 
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She  sank  to  a  stool,  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  wept  for  joy. 

When  she  looked  up,  the  three  men 
-were  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
and  the  children  were  gathered  about 
the  minister,  looking  up  at  him.  The 
minister  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"When  shall  I  baptize  the  child?" 
he   inquired. 

"I  prayed  that  it  might  be  on 
Christmas  day,"  she  answered.  "Was 
that  right?  Was  it  right  that  I 
should  want  the  neighbors  to  gather 
here  on  that  day,  and  that  you,  the 
minister  whom  the  Lord  would  send, 
would  preach  to  us,  and  baptize  the 
little  ones,  and  bring  to  us  the  Lord's 
Supper?     Was    it    right?" 

The  young  minister  nodded  grave- 
ly. "It  was  right,"  he  said,  gently. 
Then  the  minister  turned  to  her 
father,  asking,  "Do  you  know  the 
town  they  call  Chicago, — up  toward 
the  north?" 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  place,"  the 
elder  man  answered.  "Are  you  go- 
ing there?" 

"I  was  bound  for  that  place,  but 
at  every  turn  things  prevented  me. 
The  snows,  the  bad  roads,  the  ice 
floating  in  the  rivers, — all  that  made 
my  journey  thither  impossible.  And 
last  night,  I  lodged  in  a  cabin  where 
I  was  not  welcome.  Had  I  been  wel- 
come there,  I  should  not  have  ventur- 
ed out  into  the  storm  today,  and 
come   here." 

The  elder  man  turned  to  his  son- 
in-law.  "Conrad,"  he  said,  "when 
the  storm  is  over,  we  must  go  and 
1*11  the  neighbors  to  come  here." 
Then  he  said  to  his  daughter:     "Do 


On  the  day  before  Christmas,  Conrad 
Stieger  made  his  way  to  the  few 
scattered  cabins  in  the  locality,  with 
the  good  news  that  a  minister  had 
arrived,  and  invited  all  to  attend  the 
Christmas    service. 

"He  is  one  of  our  own  ministers." 
he  said.  "He  is  a  Lutheran  minister 
from  the  east.  He  is  Pastor  Ezra 
Keller." 

Then  he  would  add  that  Pastor 
Keller  was  a  missionary  sent  into  the 
west  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  Pastor  Keller  already  had 
traveled  up  and  down  Indiana,  and 
was  on  his  was  to  Chicago  when  the 
winter   turned   him   back. 

"Be  sure  to  come  tomorrow,"  Con- 
rad urged.  "When  the  icy  weath- 
er breaks,  the  minister  will  be  on  his 
way  toward   Missouri." 

The  sun  was  scarcely  an  hour  high 
on  Christmas  morning  when  the  first 
family  arrived  at  the  cabin  where 
Ezra  Keller  was  to  conduct  the 
Christmas  service.  From  the  near- 
est neighboring  farm  a  husband  and 
a  wife  and  their  two  small  children 
came  through  the  severe  cold,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  small  cedar  tree 
they  found  in  the  woods.  They  set 
the  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin,  and 
tied  a  candle  to  one  of  its  branchhes. 
They  added,  as  other  decorations,  a 
few  shreds   of  bright-colored   cloth. 

"It  makes  one  think  of  the  Christ- 
mas trees  in  the  old  country,"  said 
Mary  Stieger. 

Another  couple  came,  bringing 
word  that  a  third  family  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  Christmas  ser- 
vice, because  of  the  illness  of  the 
wife   and  mother. 

"These    will    be    all    who   will   come 
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you  see  how  our  prayers  are 
answered?" 

But  the  storm  lasted  three  days, 
and  when  the  sky  cleared,  the  wil- 
derness lay  fettered  in  intense  cold. 
then,"  Conrad  Stieger  said  to  the 
minister.  "We  will  take  you  to  the 
house  of  those  who  could  not  come, 
and  they  will  ask  you  to  preach  in 
their  home." 

Except  for  the  space  immediately 
before  the  fireplace,  the  cabin  was 
cold.  The  men  brought  in  more  fire- 
wood, and  the  flames  roared  up  the 
chimney.  Conrad  Stieger  set  a 
bucket  filled  with  water  on  the 
hearth. 

"Sometimes  when  a  chimney  gets 
hot,  the  rafters  catch  fire,"  he  ex- 
plained to  the  minister.  "But  do  not 
fear.  When  the  rafters  start  smok- 
ing, we  will  wet  them." 

The  cabin  was  without  chairs,  but 
the  stools  and  benches  were  arranged 
in  two  rows,  leading  from  the  hearth 
to  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  little 
congregation  sat  in  the  two  rows, 
facing  each  other,  and  the  minister 
stood  near  the  door. 

"You  will  have  the  cold  place," 
said  Conrad  Stieger,  picking  up  the 
minister's  overcoat.  "You  had  better 
put  this  on,  to  keep  warm." 

Ezra  Keller  buttoned  the  overcoat, 
and  felt  more  comfortable.  Then  he 
began  the  service.  The  grown  folks 
remembered  the  Christmas  hymns 
they  had  learned  as  children  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  sang  them,  earnestly 
and  joyfully.  The  minister  offered  a 
prayer,  and  then  preached  the  Christ- 
mas sermon.  Several  times  Conrad 
Stieger  stood  up  to  dash  a  gourdful  of 


water  ever  the  rafters  near  the  chim- 
ney. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the 
minister  baptized  the  youngest  child 
of  Conrad  and  Mary  Stieger,  and  the 
two  children  of  the  first  couple  to 
arrive.  Then  the  seven  grown  per- 
sons in  the  congregation  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced. 

"The  Lord  has  come  to  us  anew 
this  day!"  Mary  Stieger's  father 
said,  when  the  service  was  ended. 
"Pastor  Keller,  the  Lord  sent  you  to 
us  by  the  snows  and  the  cold,  by  the 
icy  rivers  you  could  not  cross,  and  by 
the  people  in  other  places  who  would 
not  make  you  welcome!" 

On  the  table  of  rough  hewn  planks 
they  set  a  simple  Christmas  dinner, 
and  ate  in  quiet  merriment,  telling 
tales  of  days  they  had  known  across 
the  sea.  The  guests  took  their  leave 
early,  in  order  to  reach  their  homes 
and  replenish  their  fires  before  their 
cabins  grew  too  cold.  Ezra  Keller 
sent  word  to  the  family  that  had  been 
kept  at  home  that  he  planned  to  visit 
them  the  next  day,  and  to  conduct  a 
Christmas   service   for   them. 

Around  the  fireplace  in  the  cabin 
the  family  and  their  guest  sat  in  a 
semicircle,  gazing  at  the  fire  and 
thinking.  Mary  Stieger  rocked  her 
baby's  cradle,  and  hummed  a  lullaby. 

Suddenly  she  looked  at  those  about 
her  and  smiled. 

"It  is  really  Christmas!"  she  said. 
"Christmas  can  come  to  the  wilder- 
ness,— even    to    Illinois." 

Her  fr.ther  nodded,  and  the  minis- 
ter, who  was  about  to  speak,  looked 
at  the  older  man,  and  then  waited 
to  hear  him. 
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"Christmas  can  come  anywhere, 
Mary!  Anywhere!  Wherever  there  is 
but  one  heart  ready  to  receive  the 
Lord,   there    Christmas   can  come." 


The  young  minister,  realizing  that 
he  could  not  say  anything  better, 
spoke  very  heartily.  "That  is  most 
certainly  true." 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Alf  Carriker  and  his  carpen- 
ter shop  boys  have  been  engaged 
in  installing  wooden  lockers  in  the 
basements  at  Cottages  No.  2,  5  and 
6.  These  lockers  are  such  a  help  in 
keeping  the  basements  in  order  that 
all  cottage  officers  are  anxious  for 
Mr.  Carriker  to  complete  this  task 
as  soon  as  possible. 

— o — 

Some  months  ago  inventory  was 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  threshing 
necessary  to  take  care  of  our  crop  of 
peas  and  butter  beans,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
purchase  a  thresher.  The  machine 
airived  and  has  been  put  into  action 
on  the  crop  of  butter  beans,  more 
than  100  boshels  having  been  rea- 
lized from  this  operation.  A  beginn- 
ing has  been  made  on  the  pea  crop, 
about  100  bushels  being  threshed 
cut,  and  when  the  job  is  completed 
we  expect  to  have  about  1,000 
bushels. 

— o — 

Preparations  for  Christmas  activi- 
ties at  the  School  are  going  on  apace. 
Boys  of  both  school  sections  are  re- 
hearsing Christmas  carols  daily; 
another  group  is  practising  for  the 
Christmas  play  to  be  presented  in 
the     auditorium  on  Christmas     Eve; 


the  bakery  force  is  getting  ready  to 
prepare  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat; 
the  lighting  equipment  for  our  trees 
is  being  put  in  order;  tree  hunters 
are  scouting  nearby  woods  for  trees 
of  proper  dimensions,  in  fact,  we 
are  just  about  ready  to  welcome  old 
Saint  Nick  whnen  he  makes  his  an- 
nual visit. 

— o — 

For  more  than  a  week  all  outside 
work  at  the  school  has  been  at  a 
standstill  because  of  rainy  weather. 
The  boys  of  the  outside  forces  have 
been  confined  to  their  respective 
cottage  basements  and  are  anxious 
to  be  outside  again. 

The  fields  are  loaded  with  winter 
vegetables  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to'  gather  them  as  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  on  the  fields  with 
wagon  or  truck.  The  guantity  necess- 
ary for  a  meal  for  our  large  family 
is  so  great  that  it  takes  a  large 
squad  of  boys  and  plenty  of 
tramping  over  the  ground  to  gather 
a  supply. 

From  across  the  continent  comes  a 
contribution  to  the  Boys,  Christmas 
Fund,  coming  from  one  of  our  old 
boys,  Willard  Newton,  who  was 
paroled   twenty   years   ago,   who   now 
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holds  a  position  with  the  Postoffice 
Department   at   Pasadena,   California. 

The  years  have  not  been  able  to 
efface  the  memory  of  days  spent  at 
the  School  and  his  inherent  love  for 
it.  For  a  number  of  years  Bill  has 
not  failed  to  remember  our  boys  at 
Christmas  time.- 

With  his  donation  comes  a  letter 
which  we  are  presenting  to  our 
leaders: 

261  Burton  Court, 
Pasadena,    California, 
December    10,    1936. 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  check 
for  the  boys'  Christmas  fund,  which 
I  hope  will  be  found  useful. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
another  Christmas  is  here.  Time 
passes  fast  now;  much  faster,  in  fact, 
than  it  passed  a  good  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
.iackson  Training  School,  and  it  seem- 
ed on  Christmas  Eve  that  Christmas 
Day  would  never   arrive. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  we  in  the  postal  service  are 
literally  snowed  under  with  mail. 
But,  when  we  leave  the  post  office 
late  Christmas  Eve,  all  the  mail  re- 
ceived  has    been    delivered! 

Pasadena  is  beautifully  decorat- 
ed downtown,  with  Christmas  trees 
all  along  Colorado  Street.  Later,  the 
trees  in  Christmas  Tree  Lane,  in  Al- 
tadena,  will  be  lighted.  Then,  as 
New  Year's  Day  draws  near,  the 
decorations  for  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  parade  will  be  hung. 

It  has  been  twenty  years  since  I 
was  a  student  at  the  Jackson  Train- 


ing School.  During  these  twenty 
years  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  a  great  deal  of  human  beings. 
Out  of  my  experience  in  the  course  of 
these  years,  I  would  say  that  a  boy 
leaving  the  School  now,  and  wanting 
to  succeed  in  life,  should  build  as  a 
biick'ayer  builds,  a  brick  at  a  time, 
making  sure  that  each  brick  is  well 
laid. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Boger  and  your  family,  and 
to  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  for  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New- 
Year. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Willard  Newton. 
— o — 
The  regular  afternoon  service  at 
the  Training  School  last  Sunday  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Summers, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Concord.  For  the  Scripture  Lesson 
he  read  part  of  the  20th  chapter  of 
I   Kings. 

In  his  most  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys,  Rev.  Mr.  Summers  explained 
how  these  stories,  such  as  the  one 
just  l-ead,  are  intended  to  teach  us 
lessons  of  great  importance.  In  this 
one  we  learn  something  of  the  war 
between  the  arm"  of  King  Ahab  and 
that  of  Ben-hadad.  captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Svrian  army.  Ben-hadad 
had  already  sent  messengers  to  see 
King  Ahab.  demanding  many  things, 
threatening  to  come  and  conquer  the 
country  if  Hs  wishes  were  not  com- 
plied with.  King  Ahab  met  with  his 
leaders  a^d  decided  to  figvt  rather 
than  agrpe  to  these  demands.  Ben- 
hadad  was  a  very  mean  nan  the 
enemy  of  all   God's  people. 

Rev.    Mr.    Summers    then    told    how 
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King  Ahab  had  the  opportunity  to 
capture  the  enemy,  but  neglected  to 
do  so.  He  was  busy  doing  something 
else  when  he  should  have  been  doing 
as  God  told  him. 

So  it  is  with  us,  said  the  speaker. 
We  get  so  busy  doing  smaller  things 
that  we  let  larger  things  get  away 
from  us.  God  has  given  to  each  of 
us  a  soul  to  care  for,  but  there  are 
many  people  in  the  world  today  who 
are  so  busily  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  physical  things  that  they  fail  to 
look  after  spiritual  things.  Unless 
Ave  care  for  our  souls,  we  are  not 
victorious.  We  are  the  losers  even 
though  we  gain  much  wealth,  power 
and  other  worldly  things. 

We  admire  the  man  who  tries  to  do 
something  worthwhile,  said  the 
speaker,  even  if  he  loses.  If  he  has 
made  a  noble  effort,  we  feel  like 
cheering  him  on.  Such  a  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  bravely  making 
the  attempt,  and  if  he  should  come 
out  on  the  losing  end,  he  is  entitled 
to  our  praise  for  the  fight  he  has 
made. 

King  Ahab,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, had  not  tried  to  get  the  man 
the  prophet  told  him  to  hold.  He  be- 
came so  busy  here  and  there  with 
smaller  tasks  that  he  had  left  off 
doing     the     most     important     thing. 


l^ots  of  us  just  waste  our  time  with 
little  things  when  we  should  be  doing 
something  really  worthwhile.  Not 
many  people  mean  to  deliberately 
throw  away  their  lives.  They  simp- 
ly become  occupied  with  trifles  and 
forget  the  bigger  things  that  need  to 
be  done. 

Rev.  Mr.  Summers  then  urged  the 
boys  to  make  up  their  minds  to  look 
after  the  one  big  thing  in  life — tak- 
ing care  of  the  soul  that  God  has 
given  them.  Of  course  it  is  right 
that  we  should  care  for  the  needs  of 
the  body,  but  the  soul,  that  part  of 
man  which  survives  the  body,  is  what 
we  should  strive  to  save.  He  told 
them  that  the  time  to  start  this  all 
important  task  is  right  now,  while 
they  are  boys.  It  is  impossible  to  live 
any  old  kind  of  way  when  a  boy  and 
then  expect  to  be  a  good  man  when 
grown  up.  As  iong  as  boys  put  off 
doing  the  right  thing  they  will  never 
begin  to  be  real  men. 

In  conclusion,  Rev.  Mr.  Summers 
told  the  boys  to  begin  now  to  live  as 
God  wants  them  to  live.  Not  to  do 
as  King  Ahab,  busy  themselves  with 
smaller  tasks,  and  then  allow  that 
which  Cod  has  given  them,  their 
souls,  to  escape,  and  when  this  earth- 
ly journey  is  over,  to  find  themselves 
utterly  ruined  because  of  negligence. 


Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  who  wishes  to  remain  indebt- 
ed for  the  defense  of  his  own  person  and  property  to  the  exer- 
tions, the  bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making 
one  generous  effort  to  repay  the  debt  of  honor  and  gratitude? 

— Washington. 
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COTTAGE  HONOR  ROLL 


Week  Ending  December  13,  1936 


RECEIVING  COTTAGE 

(2)  Robert  Allen  2 

(2)  James  Causey  2 

(2)  Edward   Johnson  2 

(2)  Mark  Setzer  2 

(2)  Fred  Wheeler  2 

(2)  James  Wilhite  2 

COTTAGE  No.  1 

Glatley   Branch 
(2)   William    Goodson  2 

Hugh  Huffstetler 

John  Kellan 

Claude  Maines 
(2)   Arthur  Martin  2 

Julian  Myrick 

Roy   McAbee 

Percy  Newsone 

Jack  Norris 

William  Pitts 
(2)   Albert  Silas  2 
(2)    James  West  2 
(2)   Preston   Yarborough  2 

COTTAGE  No.  2 

(No  Honor  Roll) 

COTTAGE  No.  3 

(2)   Neely  Dixon  2 

Kenneth   Raby 
(2)   Hoyette  Rogers  2 

Harvey  Watson 

Ellis  White 

COTTAGE   No.   4 

Shelton  Anderson 

William  Bell 

Garrett  Bishop 

Glenn  Hay  more  2 
(2)   James  Hancock  2 
(2)   Lyle  Hooper  2 
(2)   Thomas  Little  2 

Richard  Mills  2 

Robert  Mims 

Lloyd   Pettus  2 

Frank  Raby  2 

Richard    Sprinkle 

Thomas   Stephens 


(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


COTTAGE  No.  5 
(2)   A.  L.  Gaines  2 
Herman  Hunt 
Jack  Gunter 
COTTAGE  No.  fi 

William   Burnette 

Theodore    Bowles 
Kenneth  Conklin 
Letcher  Castlebury 
James   Coleman 
Robert  Deyton 
Noah   Ennis 
(2)    Frank   Glover  2 
William  Howard 
Marvin  King 

COTTAGE  No.  7 

(2)   James  Corn  2 
(2)   Archie   Castlebury  2 
(2)   Hugh  Johnson  2 
(2)   Kenneth    Spillman  2 
William   Young 

COTTAGE  No.  8 

Sam  Belk 
(2)   Lloyd   Banks  2 

Wilfred   Land 
(2)    Edward  McCain  2 
(2)   Perry  Robinson  2 

COTTAGE  No.  9 

J.  T.  Branch 
Wilson    Bowman 
(2)    Randolph   Davis  2 
(2)    Charles  Freeman  2 
(2)   C.   D.   Grooms  2 
(2)   Theodore  Hodgson  2 
(2)    Lurren    Kinney' 2 
Elbert    Kersey 
Glenn   Richardson 
Earl   Stamey 
(2)   Homer    Smith  2 
Cleveland   Suggs 

COTTAGE  No  10 

Clyde   Adams 
(2)    Albert   Beaver  2 
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(2>   Junius   Brewer  2 
Floyd  Combs 
Herbert  Gray 
Jeff   Gouge 
William  Knight 
Frank   Ramsey 
Troy  Reynolds 
Maurice  Staley 

(2)   Jehu   Wright  2 

COTTAGE  No.   11 
Edward   Carpenter 
(2)   John  Drum  2 
(2)   Dewey  Freeman  2 
James  Hicks 
David  Hodge 
Julius   Stevens 
(2)   John   Uptegrove  2 
(2)   Calvin  McCoyle  2 
Adolph  Watson 
Berchel   Young 

COTTAGE   No.   12 

Alphus   Bowman 
(2)   Frank   Dickens  2 
(2)   Talmage  Dautrey  2 
(2)   Marvin   Edwards  2 
James  Elders 
Bernard  Griffin 
Warren  Latham 
Frank  Lewis 
(2)   June   Malone  2 
Asbury  Marsh 
Jerome   Medlin 
(2)   Glenn   O'Quinn  2 

Ewin  Odom 
(2)    Andrew   Powell  2 

James  Reavis 
(2)   William   Stevens  2 


COTTAGE    No.   13 

(2) 

Clarence  Douglas  2 

Ney  McNeely 

Eugene    Patton 

Wilmer    Shoaf 

(2) 

Edward   Seamon  2 

(2) 

Frank  Wilson  2 

COTTAGE    No.    1-4 

James    Andrews 

(2) 

Bernice  Baker  2 

Jack  Daubenmeyer 

Nelson  Daubenmeyer 

Henry  Hallman 

Doyle  Holder 

James  Kirk 

(2) 

Stacy  Long  2 

COTTAGE  No.  If. 

(2) 

Henry    Abernathy  2 

(2) 

Marvin    Ashe  2 

(2) 

George  Gibson  2 

(2) 

Walter  Hill  2 

Caleb   Jolly 

(2) 

Clarence  King  2 

Clarence  Lingerfelt 

(2) 

George   McManus  2 

(2) 

Walter    Mitchell  2 

(2) 

Marvin    Malcom  2 

(2) 

Edward  Martin  2 

(2) 

James    McCracken  2 

(2) 

Harley  Pennell  2 

(2) 

Charles    Pennell  2 

(2) 

Hansel  Pate  2 

(2) 

Richard  Tysinger  2 

Carl  Toney 

(2) 

Robert  Teeter  2 

(2) 

Winfred    Whitlock  2 

Paul   York 

DAY  DAWN  OF  THE  HEART 

'Tis  not  enough  that  Christ  was  born 

Beneath  the  star  that  shone, 
And  earth  was  set  that  holy  morn 

Within  a  golden  zone. 
He  must  be  born  within  the  heart 

Before  He  finds  His  throne 
And  brings  the  day  of  love  and  good. 

The  reign  of  Christlike  brotherhood. 

— Mary  T.  Lathrop. 


